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us falſe conceptions of the paſt, the pre- 

ſent, and the future? In their opinion, 
ſurely, mankind muſt have been born to be de- 
ceived; with ſo much confidence do they pretend, 
even in this enlightened age, to obtrude upon us 
te fables of Herodotus; nay, and fables which 
even Herodotus himſelf would not have dared to 
impoſe upon the Greeks. 

What the wiſer are we for being ſo frequently 
told that Menes was the grandſon of Noah? and 
with what appearance of juſtice can we affect to 
ridicule the genealogies of Moreri, while we our- 
ſelves compoſe others no leſs ridiculous? Noah, 
(it is affirmed) ſent his children to travel into fo- 
reign parts; his. grand-ſon, Menes, into Egypt; 
his other grand fon into China; I know not what 
other grand-ſon into Sweden; and a younger deſ- 
cendant ſtill into Spain. Travelling, in thoſe 
days, mult have improved the minds of young 
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gentlemen much more than it does at preſent. 
The moderns, in the courſe of ten or twelve cen- 
turics, have hardly been able to acquire an im- 
perfect knowledge in geometry; but theſe ancient 
travellers were no ſooner arrived in thoſe unculti- 
vated countries, than they began to foretel eclip- 
ſes. Certain it is, the authentic hiftory of China 
contains calculations of eclipſes for about four 
thouſand years. Confucius mentions thirty-ſix 
computations of the ſame nature, all of which, ex- 
except four, the mathematical miſſionaries have 
found to be juſt. But theſe fats do not puzzle 
the writers who have been pleaſed to make Noah 
the grand-father of Fohi; becauſe they are reſolved 
that nothing ſhall puzzle them. 

Other admirers of antiquity would make us 
believe, that the Egyptians were the wiſeſt people 
in the univerſe ; becauſe, forſooth, they paid an ex- 
treme deference to their prieſts; and yet it is well 
known, that the wiſe prieſts and legiſlators of theſe 
wiſe people worſhipped monkeys, cats, and onions. 
We may extol the works of the ancient Egyptians 
as much as ever we pleaſe: ſuch of them, how- 
ever, as ſtill remains, are at beſt but ſhapeleſs 
blocks; the fineſt of their ſtatues not being com- 
parable to the moſt indifferent of our ordinary 
artiſts. The Egyptians muſt certainly have learned 


the art of ſculpture from the Greeks ; there never 


having been a maſterly performance produced in 
Egypt, that did not proceed from the hand of a 
Greek. The Egyptians, 'tis ſaid, were profound- 
1y ſkilled in aſtronomy : the four ſides of a great 
pyramid are oppoſed to the four quarters of the 
world ; 1s not that a convincing proof of the truth 
of the aſſertion ? But were the Egyptians equal to 


dur Caſſini's, our Halley's, our Kepler's, or Tycho- 


Brahe's ? 


1 r 


Brahe's ? theſe good people told Herodotus, with 
great gravity, that in eleven thouſand years, the 
ſun had ſet twice in the ſame place where it riſes, 
Such was their aſtronomy #! _ | 

It coſt, according to Mr. Rollin, fifty thouſand 
crowns to open and ſhut the fluices of the lake 
Meeris. This author is very dear with his ſluices; 
and, beſides, his calculations are falſe. There is 
no ſluice, (unleſs it be a very bad one indeed,) 
that may not be opened and ſhut for a crown : 
but it coſt, he ſays, fifty talents to open and ſhut 
theſe fluices. It muſt be obſerved, that in the 
time of Colbert, a talent was equal to three thou- 
ſand French livres. Rollin, however, is not aware, 
that ſince that period, the current value of cur 
ſpecie is nearly doubled ; and that therefore, the 
expences of opening the ſluices of the lake Meeris 
muſt have been, according to his computation, 
about three hundred thouſand livres, which is al- 
moſt two hundred and ninety-ſeven thouſand livres 
more than enough, All the other calculations in 
his thirteen volumes ſeem to be equally inaccu- 
rate. The ſame author affirms, after Herodotus, 
that in Egypt, a country not near ſo extenſive as 
France, there was a ſtanding army of four hun- 
dred thouſand men, every one of whom had a 
daily allowance of five pounds of bread, and two 


* If their knowledge in aftronomy did not extend farther 
than the inſtances here given, they ſurely had no great 
reaſon to boaſt of their knowledge, But if we may believe 
Diodorus Siculus, and other hiſtorians beſides Herodotus, 
the Egyptians excelled all the world in the arts of geo- 
metty, arithmetic, aſtronomy, and medicine; and it is ge- 
nerally allowed that Egypt- was the ſource from whence 
Greece derived the firſt principles of the arts and ſciences, 
voth for pleaſure and utility. 
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pounds of fleſh. This laſt article makes eight 
hundred thouſand pounds of fleſh a-day for the 
ſoldiers alone, in a country where they hardly 
eat any fleſh at all. Beſides, to whom belonged 
theſe four hundred thouſand ſoldiers, while Egypt 
was divided into ſeveral petty principalities? But 
this is. not all; we are further told, that every ſol- 
dier had fix acres of land free from taxes. 'Two 
millions four hundred thouſand acres of ground 
that paid nothing to the ſtate! and yet this poor 
and petty ſtate maintain a greater army than is 
now-a-days maintained by the grand ſignor, who 
is maſter of Egypt, and other territories, ten times 
more extenſive than it. Lewis XIV. it is true, 
had four hundred thouſand men in arms for ſome 
years ; but that was an extraordinary and unna- 

tural effort, and that effort hath ruined France. 
Would people but take the pains to conſult 
their reaſon, inſtead of their m@mory, and to ex- 
amine rather than tranfcribe, we ſhould not fee 
books and errors multiplied without end : nothing 
would then be committed to writing that had 
not the recommendation at once of novelty and of 
trath. The qualification in which hiſtorians are 
commonly defeQive is a true philoſophical ſpirit ; 
moſt of them, as they now are, inſtead of diſcuſ- 
ling matters of fact with men, content themſelves 
with telling tales to childsen. Should the fable of 
Smerdis' ears, or that of Darius *, who gained a 
king- 


ä 
— 


—— 


* We ſee nothing at all improbable in this Rory of Da- 
rivs, who agreed with the other competitors, that next day 
they (ſhould meet at a certain place, and the crown be con- 
ferred on him whoſe horſe ſhould firſt neigh. This cir- 
cumſtance being known to Oenebarus, an officer of Darius, 
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kingdom by the neighing of his horſe, or that of 
Sanacharib, or Sennakerib, or Sannacabon, whoſe 
army was miraculouſly deſtroyed by rats; ſhould 
ſuch fables as theſe, I ſay, be reprinted in the pre- 
ſent age? If men will ſtil] repeat ſuch improbable 
ſtories, let them at leaſt repreſent them as no bet- 
ter than they really are. 

Is it allowable for a man of ſenſe, born in the 
eighteenth century, to entertain us with a ſerious 
diſcourſe concerning the oracles of Delphos ? one 
while to tell us that this oracle propheſied that 
Cræſus would boil a ſheep and a tortoiſe in a tor- 
toiſe-thell? at another, to inform us that battles 
were won agreeable to the prediction of Apollo? 
and to aflign as the caule of theſe events the great 
power of the devil? Mr. Rollin, in his ancient 
hiſtory, undertakes the defence of oracles agamſt 
Van Dale, Fontenalle, and Baſnage. With re- 
gard to Mr. Fontenelle, ſays he, his book againſt 
oracles, drawn from Van Dale, is to be conſidered 
merely as a youthful performance.” This decree, 
1 am afraid, of Rollin's old age againſt Fon- 
tenelle's youth, will be reverſed at the bar of 
reaſon, where it feldom happens that rhetoricians 
gain their cauſe, when they enter the liſts with 
philoſophers. To be convinced of this, we need 
only attend to what Rollin hath ſaid in his tenth 
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he cauſed a mare to be brought to his maſter's horſe on 
the very ſpot aſſigned as the ſcene of determination, and 
next day the ſteed no ſooner approached the place than he 
began to neigh. That ſuch an agreement ſhould be made, 
and ſuch a ſtratagem practiſed among a barbarous people, 
is not at all unlikely; as an analogous inſtance, we might 
quote from ſcripture the device of Jacob's peeled ſticks 
when he fed the flocks of Laban. 
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| volume, where he means to ſpeak of phyſics. He 
| there alledges, that Archimedes, in order to de- 
| monſtrate the ſurpriſing effects of the mechanical 
| powers, to his good friend the king of Syracuſe, 
it ordered a galley, doubly loaded, to be placed on 
1 the ſolid earth, and then puſhed it gently into the 
it {tream with one finger, without ſo much as coming 
110 out of his chariot. This, 'tis plain, is the lan- 
I guage of a rhetorician; had he had the leaſt 
{hl ſmattering of philoſophy, he would at once have 
perceived the abſurdity of what he aſſerts *. 
Would we improve the preſent time to the beſt 
advantage, we ought not, methinks, to ſquander 
away our lives in brooding over ancient fables, 
I would adviſe a young man to acquire a flight _ 
knowledge of theſe remote ages; but I would. 
have him to begin the ſerious ſtudy of hiſtory at 
that period where it becomes truly intereſting to 
us, which, in my opinion, is towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. From that ra hiſtory is 
rendered more authentic, chiefly by means of the 
art of printing, which was then concealed. The 
general face cf Europe was invented: the Turks, 
who overſpread it, baniſhed polite literature from 
Conſtantinople ; but it flouriſhed in Italy : it was 
eſtabliſhed in France; and it went to poliſh the rude 
manners of the Germans, the Engliſh, and other 
northern nations, A new religion delivered one 
half of Europe from papal ſubjection. A new 
ſyſtem of politicks took place: by the help of the 


— 


That Archimedes carried the mechanical powers to a 
ſurpriſing pitch cf exertion is certainly true; and whether 
from a complication of theſe powers it might not! be poſ- 
ſible to do ſomething like what is here mentioned, we ſhall 
leave philoſophers to determine, 


mariner's 
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mariner's compaſs, the Cape of Good Hope was 
doubled, and the trade between Europe and China 
was rendered more eaſy than that between Paris 
and Madrid. America was diſcovered; a new 
world was conquered, and our own was almoſt 
totally changed : the chriſtian nations of Europe 
became a kind of immenſe republic, in which the. 
balance, of power was eſtabliſhed upon a more ſure- 
and ſolid foundation than it had ever been in an- 
cient Greece. A perpetual intercourſe unites all 
the parts of this vaſt body together, in ſpite of the 
wars excited by the ambition of kings, and even 
in ſpite of religious wars, which are ſtill more de- 
ſtrudive. The arts, which are the glory of every 
kingdom, were carried to a degree of perfection 
which they never attained in Greece and Rome.“ 
This is the hiſtory which every man ought to 
know: in this you will find no chimerical pre- 
diction, no lying oracles, no falſe miracles, no ſtupid 
fables; in this every thing is true, almoſt to the 
moſt minute circumſtances, about which, however, 
none but little ſouls will give them great concern. 
To us every thing relates, every thing contributes 
to our advantage. The plate from which we eat,” 
our furniture, our wants, our new ' pleaſures, all 
conſpire to remind us that America, the Eaſt In- 
dies, and, of conſequence, the whole world has, 
within theſe two centuries and a half, been re- 
united by the induſtry of our forefathers. We 
cannot take a ſingle ſtep that does not recal to 
our memory the great change which hath lately 
been brought about in the world. Here are a 
hundred cities which were formerly ſubject to the 
pope, but which are now free. There have been 
eſtabliſhed, at leaſt for a time, the privileges of the 
Germanic body: here is formed the moſt perfect 
B 4 re- 
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republic in a country, which is every moment in 
danger of being ſwallowed up by the ſea: England 
hath united true liberty with royalty: Sweden 
copies the glorious example; but her ſiſter Den- 
mark has not the prudence to follow the ſame 
courſe. If I travel into Germany, France, or 
Spain, I every where find the traces of that inve- 
terate quarrel, which hath ſubſiſted. fo long be- 
tween the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ; hou- 
ſes united by ſo many treaties, all which have been 
productive of the moſt cruel and blobdy wars, 
'There is not a fingle man in Europe, whoſe for- 
tune has not, in ſome meaſure, been influenced 
by thoſe great revolutions. And does it become 
us after this to trifle away our time with Salma- 
nazar, and Mardokempad, and with curious, but 
uſeleſs enquiries concerning the anecdotes of Cay- 
amarrat the Perfian, and of Sabaco Metophis. 
No man ſure, when arrived at the age of matu- 
rity, and engaged in the management of weighty 
and important affairs, will fit down to relate the 
tales of his nurſe. 
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Doubt not but the ſame change which hath 
lately bappened in phyſics may ſoon take place 

in the manner of writing hiſtory. New diſcoveries 
have baniſhed the old ſyſtems. One would wiſh 
too to ſtudy the characters of mankind with all that 
intereſting particularity of circumſtance, which now 
- conſtitutes the foundation of natural philoſophy. 
We now begin to give little credit to the ad- 
venture of Curtius, who ſhut up a gulph, by 
throw- 


oth on HISTORY. : 8s 
throwing himſelf and his horſe into the opening; 
the ſhields which came down from heaven, and 


all the pretty taliſmans which the Gods were 


wont, with ſo-much liberality, to preſent to man- 
kind; the Veſtals, who ſet a ſhip afloat by the 
charm of their girdle: in a word, the whole 


group of thoſe ajpous foalerics, with whichancient 
hiſtories are ſtuffed, are now become the objects 
of ridicule and deriſion. In the ſame light we 


conſider what Mr. Rollin has related, with ſo much 
gravity, in his ancient hiſtory, of king Nabis, who 


complimented all thoſe who gave him money with 
the enjoyment of his wife, and placed ſuch as re- 
fuſed to contribute in the arms of a handſome 


doll, reſembling'the queen exactly in outward ap- 


pearance, but armed, under her petticoats, with 


ſharp iron points. Who, when he hears ſo many 


authors repeating, one after another, that the fa- 


mous Otho, archbiſhop of Mayence, was be- 
ſieged and devoured by an army of rats, in 698; 
that Gaſcony was deluged with ſhowers of blood 
in 1017; and that two armies of ſerpents fought 


a battle near Tournay, in 1059: who, I fay, on 
hearing ſuch improbable ſtories as theſe, can re- 
frain from laughing ? prodigies, predictions, and 
fiery trials, &c. are now held in the ſame degree of 
credit and eſtimation with the fables of Herodotus. 

here mean to treat of modern hiſtory; in 
which you will find no dolls embracing courtiers, 
no biſhops devoured. by rats. 

Some people take great pains, (and not without 
reaſon,) to mark the preciſe day on which* a bat- 
tle was fought. They relate every article of a 
treaty ; they deſcribe the pomp and ſolemnity of 
a coronation, the ceremony of receiving a cap, 
and even the entry of an ambaſſador, without for- 

B 5 > get- 
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getting either his Swiſs or lackeys. It is very 
proper that public records ſhould be kept of every 
thing, that ſo we may be able to conſult them on 
ottaſionz and indeed I conſider all our large 
books at prefent as ſo many dictionaries. But 
after having read the deſcriptions of three or four 
"1 thouſand” battles, and the ſubſtance of ſome hun- 
| it dreds of treaties, I do not find myſelf one jot 
wiſer than' when I began; becauſe from them I 
learn nothing but events. The battle of Charles 
| Martel gives me no more inſight into the charac- 
| ters of the French and Saracens, than does the 
| victory which Tamerlane gained over Bajazet, into 
1 thoſe of the Turks and Tartars. I own indeed, 
il that when-I read the memoirs of cardinal de Retz, 
li and of madame de Motteville, I know every word 
iſ! of what the queen-mother ſaid to Mr. de ſerſay; 
11 1 ſee how the coadjutor aſſiſted in raiſing and 
ſtrengthening the barricadoes ; and I could almoſt 
make an abſtraf of the long converſations which 
if he had with madame de Bouillon. This ſerves 
wi. very well to gratify my curioſity ; but contributes 
10 Rttle to my inſtruction. There ate ſome books 
1 S that contain the true or falſe anecdotes of a court. 
q. © Wheever hath ſeen courts, or is deffrous of ſeeing 
F Inem, is as fond of theſe illuſtrious trifles, as a 
country lady is of hearing the news of the paltry 
Village from which ſhe came. | 
At bottom both are guided by the fame ptin- 
ciple ; and the motive that actuates the one is as 
noble as that which influences the other. Under 
the reign of Henry IV. the anecdotes of Charles 
IX. were the ſubje@ of converſation; and during 
the firſt years of Lewis XIV. the duke de Bellegarde 
was the favourite topic of diſcourſe. All theſe 


trifles are preſerved for an age or two, and then 
ſink into eternal oblivion. | 
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But the misfortune is, that in order to attain 
this ſuperficial kind of knowledge, we neglect ſtu- 
dies infinitely more uſeful and important. I waut 
to know what was the ſtrength of a nation before 
a war, and whether that war contributed to increaſe 
or diminiſh its ſtrength. Was Spain richer be- 
fore the conqueſt of the new world than it is at 
preſent ? how much more populous was it in the 
time of Charles V. than in that of Philip IV? 
Why was it that Amſterdam, about two centuries 
ago, hardly contained twenty thouſand ſouls ? 
Why, at preſent, does it contain two hundred 
and forty thouſand ? and what is the moſt accu- 
rate method of determining the difference? How 
much more populous is England now than it was 
under Henry VIII? Is it true (as is alledged in the 
Perſian Letters,) that the earth wants inhabitants; 
and that it is depopulated in compariſon of what 
it was ſome two thouſand years ago? Rome, it is 
true, contained at that time many more citizens 
than it does at preſent. I acknowledge too, that 
Alexandria and Carthage were great cities ; but 
Paris, London, Conſtantinople, Grand Cairo, Am- 
ſterdam, and Hamburgh, were not then in being. 
There were three hundred nations in ancient 
Gaul; but theſe three hundred nations were not 
equal to ours, either in number of men, or in the 
knowledge and practice of the arts of peace. Ger- 
many was formerly a foreſt, now it is covered 
with a hundred opulent cities, One would be al- 
moſt tempted to think that the ſpirit of invegive, 
wearied with perſecuting individuals, had attacked 
the whole human kind, The conſtant and ge- 
neral complaint is, that the world daily becomes 
at once more vicious and leſs populous. What 
then? have we any reaſon to regret our not having 
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lived in thoſe times, when there was no high- way 
from Bourdeaux to Orleans, and when Paris was 
a ſmall village, the inhabitants of which were 
perpetually cutting each other's throats? People 
may ſay what they will, but Europe certainly 
cantains more. men than it did formerly, and 
theſe men are more active and induſtrious. One 
may eaſily know how much Europe hath increaſed 
in people during the courſe of any number of 
years; for in almoſt all your great cities, a lift of 
the births is publiſhed at the end of the year; 
and according to the ſure and accurate method 
lately laid down by a Dutch gentleman, equally 
ingenious and indefatigable, one may calculate 
the number of people from that of the births. 
This then will be a principal object of atten- 
tion to every one that would read hiſtory like a 
citizen and philoſopher. But he will take care 
not to confine his attention to this particular 
alone; he will enquire what hath been the pre- 


vailing virtue and vice of a nation; why it hath 


been powerful or weak by ſea ; and how and in what 
degree it has been enriched during the courſe of 
a century; theſe two laſt articles may be fully aſ- 
certained from the liſt of exportations. He will 
endeavour to learn how the arts and manufac- 
tures have been eſtabliſhed, and will trace them 
through all their windings and turnings, in their 
progreſs from one country to another. In a word, 
the revolutions in the manners of the people, and 
in the laws of the land, will be the great object of 
his moſt ſerious ſtudy and attention. Thus, in- 
ſtead of obtaining a partial knowledge of the 
hiſtory of kings and courts, he will acquire a tho- 
zongh inſight into the characters of mankind. 

In 
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In vain do J read the annals of France; all our 
hiſtories are ſilent with regard to theſe intereſting 
particulars. None of them have choſen for their 
motto, Homo ſum, humani nil a me alienum puto. We 
ought then, in my opinion, artfully to interweave 
theſe uſeful enquiries with the general contexture 
of events. This appears to me to be the only 
method of writing modern hiſtory like a true po- 
litician and a true philoſopher. To write ancient 
hiſtory is, in effect, to mix a few truths with a 
thouſand falſhoods. Perhaps the uſe of this hiſ- 
tory is much the ſame with that of ancient fables; 
the great events which it contains are the conſtant 
ſubjects of our paintings, our poems, our conver- 
ſation; and from thence too we derive the grand 
outlines of morality. We ſhould read the ad- 
ventures of Alexander, as we do the labours of 
Hercules. In fine, ancient hiſtory ſeems to have 
the ſame relation to modern, that old medals have 
to the current coin; the former are repoſited in 
the cabinets of the curious, the latter circulates - 
through the world for the uſe and convenience of 
mankind. 

But to undertake and execute ſuch a work, the 
author muſt be poſſeſſed of ſeveral kinds of 
knowledge beſides that of books; he muſt be 
encouraged by the government, as much, atleaſt, 
for what he may perform, as were the Boileau's, 
the Racine's, and the Valincourt's, for what they 
never performed; fo that what a witty clerk of 
the treaſury ſaid of theſe gentlemen may never 
be applicable to him. We never faw any thing 
belonging to them but their ſeal.” 
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A NECDOT ES relating toPerTer the. Gzrar, 
Emperor of RussiA. 


HE many important and difficult enter- 
prizes undertaken and executed by Peter I. 


none of which had ever entered into the thoughts 


of any of his predeceſſors, juſtly procured him 
the ſirname of Great. Before his time, the 
knowledge of the Ruſſians was wholly confined 
to thoſe ſimple arts which are the reſult of mere 
neceſſity. So powerful is the influence of habit 
over the generality of mankind, and ſo little deſirous 
are they of what they don't underſtand ; the ge- 
nius unfolds itſelf with ſo much difficulty, and is 
ſo eaſily ſuppreſſed by the ſlighteſt obſtacles, 
that there is great reaſon to believe, that all na- 
tions continued, for thouſands of ages, in a ſtate 
of the moit-profound ignorance, till, at laſt, ſuch 
men as Peter the Great aroſe, at that preciſe pe- 
riod when it was proper they ſhould ariſe. 

A young gentleman of Geneva, called Le Fort, 
happened to be at Moſcow, with the Daniſh am- 
baſſador, about the year 1695. He had learned 
the Ruſſian tongue in a very thort time, and ſpoke 
almoſt all the European languages, Peter the 
Great, who was then nineteen years of age, ſaw 
Le Fort, conceived a liking for him, took him at 
firſt into his ſervice, and afterwards admitted him 
into the moſt intimate familiarity. From him-he 
learned, that there was another manner of living 
and of reigning, than that, which, from time im- 
memorial, had been unhappily eſtabliſhed through- 
out his vaſt empire; ant}, had it not been for this 
young gentleman, Ruſſia had ſtill remained in its 
original ſtate of rudeneſs and barbarity, 


Peter 
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Peter muſt have been born with a ſoul trul 
great, otherwiſe he never would have liſtened (© 
readily to the inſtructions of a ſtranger, nor been 
able to diveſt himſelf of all the prejudices of the 
prince and of the Ruſſian. He ſoon perceived 
that he had a nation and an empire to form anew ; 
but he was poſſeſſed of no means equal to the ac- 
compliſhment of ſuch an arduous and noble enter- 
prize. From that time he took a reſolution of leaving 
his dominions, and of going, like Prometheus, to 
borrow the heavenly fire to animate his compra- 
triots. This celeſtial ſpark he went to ſearch for 
among the Dutch, who, about three centuries be- 
fore, were as deſtitute of it as the Ruſſians them- 
ſelves. He could not, however, carry his ſcheme 
into execution ſo ſoon as he could have wiſhed. 
He was obliged to ſupport a war againſt the 
Turks, or rather againſt the Tartars, in- 1696; 
and it was not till after he had conquered his ene- 
mies, that he left his own dominions, and went 
to learn all the arts which were utterly unknown 
in Rullia, The maſter of the largeſt empire in 
the univerſe lived almoſt two years at Amſterdam, 
and in the village of Sardam, under the name-of 
Peter Michaeloff ; though his common appellation 
was Mr. Peter Bas. He ordered his name to be 
enrolled among the carpenters of that famous vil- 
lage, which furniſhed ſhips to almoſt all Europe. 
He handled the adz and the compaſs; and, after 
having laboured in his ſhop at ſhip-building, he 
ſtudied geography, geometry, and hiſtory. The 
mob at firſt crouded about him; but he ſoon 
checked their curioſity, by repelling his imperti- 
nent viſitors with a good deal of rudeneſs and ſe- 
verity, which, however, thoſe people, fo remark- 
able for pride and reſentment, bore with great 


patience- 
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patience. The firſt language he learned was the 
Dutch: he then applied himſelf to the German, 
which appeared to him a very ſmooth and harmo- 
nious tongue, and which he ordered to be ſpoke 
at his own court. 

He acquired likewiſe a ſmattering of the Eng- 
liſh, in his voyage to London ; but he never un- 
derſtood the French, which hath ſince become the 
language of Peterſburg, under the empreſs Eliza- 
beth, in proportion as the nation has been civi- 
lized and poliſhed. 

His ſtature was tall; his countenance was noble 
and majeſtic, but ſometimes disfigured by convul- 
ſions, which even altered the features of his face. 
This defect in his organs was commonly attributed 
to the effects of poiſon, which was ſaid to have 
deen given him by his ſiſter Sophia. But the true 
poiſon was the wine and brandy, in which, truſt- 
ing too much to the ſtrength of bis conſtitution, 
he frequently indulged to exceſs. 

He converſed as frankly with a common me- 
chanic as with the general of an army. In this he 
ated, not like a barbarian, who makes no dil- 
tinction between men of different ranks, nor like 
a popular prince, who wants to ingratiate him- 


ſelf with all the world; he acted like a man who 


was deſirous of acquiring knowledge. He loved 
the women as much as his rival, the king of Swe- 
den, dreaded them ; and, as in eating, fo in mat- 
ters of gallantry, every thing was equally good. 
He valued himſelf much more on being able to 
drink a great quantity, than on poſſeſſing a nice 
and exquiſite taſte, capable of diftinguiſhing your 

fine and delicious wines. h 
It is a common obſervation, that kings and le- 
giſlators ſhould not allow themſelves to be hur- 
ried 
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ried away by the violence of paſſion; but no man 
was ever more paſſionate, or lefs merciful, than 
Peter the Great. This is one of thoſe defects 
in the character of a king, which it is impoſſible 
to excuſe by a frank confeſſion; at laſt, however, 
he became ſenſible of his failing, and, in his ſe- 
cond journey to Holland, he faid to a magiſtrate 
of that country. I have reformed my ſubjects, 
but have not been able to reform myſelf.” It muſt 
be owned, however, that the cruelties with which 
he is reproached were as cuſtomary at the court 
of Moſcow, as at that of Morocco. Nothing was 
more common, than to ſee a czar inflifting an 
hundred laſhes with a bulls pizzle upon the naked 
ſhoulders of one of the firſt officers of the crown, 
or of a maid of honour, for having neglected their 
duty thro' drunkenneſs ; or trying. the goodneſs 
of his fabre, by cutting off the head of a crimi- 
nal. Peter had performed ſome of theſe Ruſſian 
ceremonies. Le Fort, indeed, had gained ſuch 
an aſcendant over him, as to be able, ſometimes, 
to ſtop his hand when he was juſt upon the point 
of ſtriking ; but, unhappily, Le Fort was not wy 
ways in his company. 

His journey to Holland, and eſpecially his taſte 
for the arts, which now began to unfold: itſelf, 
ſoftened his manners a little; for it is the natural 
tendency of all the arts to render men more hu- 
mane and ſociable. , He often breakfaſted with a 
geographer, with whom he made ſea-charts. He 
paſſed whole days with the famous Ruiſch, Who 
firſt invented the art of making thoſe curious in- 
jections, which have carried medicine to ſo high a 
degree of perfection, and have freed it from its 
former nauſeouſneſs. Peter gave himſelf, to the 
age of twenty-two, ſuch an education, as a Dutch. 

mechanic 
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mechanic would have given a ſon, in whom he per- 
ceived ſome ſparks of genius; and this education 
was much ſuperior to what any emperor of Ruſſia 
before him had ever received. At the ſame time, 
he ſent the young Muſcovites to travel and im- 
prove themſelves in all the countries of Europe. 
But his firſt attempts of this nature were attended 
with little ſucceſs. His new diſciples did not imi- 
tate the example of their mafter; there was even 
one of them that had been ſent to Venice, who 
never came out of his chamber, that ſo he might 
have no cauſe to reproach himſelf with having; 
ſeen any other country than Ruſſia, This ſtrong 
averſion to foreign countries was infuſed into 
them by their prieſts, who alledged that travelling 
was an unpardonable crime in a Chriſtian, for the 
ſame reaſon that the Jews, in the Old Teſta- 
ment, had been forbid to aſſume the manners of their 
neighbours, more rich and. more induſtrious thas 
themſelves. 

In 1698 he left n and went to Bag 
land, not in the character of a ſhip-wright, nor: 
in that of a ſovereign, but under the name of a 
Ruſſian gentleman who travelled for his inſtruc- 
tion*, He ſaw and examined every thing : he even 
went to the repreſentation of an Engliſh comedy, 


Peter expreſſed a deſire to ſee the manner in which 
Britiſh criminals were puniſhed with death; but, it proving, 
what is called a maiden ſeſſion at the Old Baily, he grew 
impatient and complained to king William, who told him 
he could not help bis being difappointed, as no perſon bad 
been condemned, and he had no right to take away the lite 
of any ſubject until he ſhould receive the ſentence of the 
law. © If that be the caſe, (ſaid Peter) you may take any 
of my retinue, and cauſe them to be executed in the Eng- 
liſh manner. But this offer his Britannick majeſty thought 
proper to decline, 

95 though 
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though he did not underſtand a word of it; but 
he found in the play-houſe an actreſs, called Miſs 
Crofts, from whom he received ſome favours, 
without having the generoſity to make her fortune. 

King William caufed a convenient houſe to be 
fitted up for his accommodation, which in London 
is a very great compliment. Palaces are not com- 
mon in that immenſe city: there you hardly fee 
any thing but low houſes, with paultry gates, 
like thoſe of our ſhops, without court or garden. 
Indifferent as the houſe was, the czar found it 
too handſome ; and, that he might have the bet- 
ter opportunity of improving himſelf in ſea-af- 
fairs, he took up his lodging in Wapping. He 
frequently drefſed himſelf in the habit of a ſailor, 
and made uſe of this diſguiſe to engage ſeveral 
ſeamen in his ſervice, 

It was at London that he forma the deſign of 
drawing the Volga and the Tanais into the ſame 
channel. He even intended to join the Dwina to 
theſe two rivers by a canal; and thus to re-unite 
the Ocean and the Black and Caſpian Seas. 'The 
Engliſh, whom he carried along with him, ſerved 
him but poorly in this great project; and the 
Turks, who took Aſoph from him in 1712, op- 
poſed the execution of ſuch a vaſt undertakxing“ . 

As he happened to want money at London, 
the merchants of that city offered him an hundred 
thoufand crowns, provided he would grant them 
a liberty of tranſporting tobacco into Ruſſia, This 
was not ouly a great novelty in Muſcovy, but was 
even inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſhed religion. The 
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* If we may believe Capt. Perry, whom Peter engaged 
43 chief engineer in this great work, the Engliſh were 
tycated with equal ingratitude and brutality, | 
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patriarch had excommunicated every one that 
ſmoked tobacco, becauſe their enemies, the Turks, 
ſmoked; and the clergy conſidered it as one of 
the greateſt privileges of their order, to hinder 
the Ruſſians from ſmoking. The czar, however, 
accepted the hundred thouſand crowns, and 
undertook to introduce the practice of fmok- 
ing even among the clergy themſelves. He like- 
wiſe reſolved to make ſeveral other innovations in 
the religious ſyſtem, 

Kings are commonly wont to make preſents to 
ſuch illuſtrious travellers ; and the preſent which 
William made to Peter was a genteel compli- 
ment, worthy of them both; he gave him a 
yacht of twenty-five guns, an excellent ſailer, gilt 
like a Roman altar, and ſtored with all kinds of 
proviſions ; and the whole ſhip's crew chearfully 
conſented that they ſhould be included in the pre- 
ſent. In this yacht, of which himſelf was the 
chief pilot, Peter returned to Holland to re-viſit 
his carpenters. From thence, about the middle 
of the year 1698, he went to Vienna, where there 
was no neceflity for his tarrying ſo long as at 
London, becauſe, at the court of the grave Leo- 
pold, there was much more ceremony to be per- 
formed, and far leſs inſtruction to be gained. After 
having ſeen Vienna, he intended to have gone to Ve- 
nice, and thence to Rome; but a civil war, occaſioned 
by his abſence, and by the permiſſion of ſmoking, 
obliged him immediately to return to Moſcow. 
The ftrelits, the ancient troops of the czars, 
ſomewhat akin to the janiffaries, as turbulent, as 
undiſciplined, leſs brave, but not leſs barbarous, 
were inſtigated to revolt by ſome monks and ab- 
bots, half Greeks and half Ruſſians, who per- 
ſuaded them that God was highly provoked at the 
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introduction of tobacco into Muſcovy ; and thus 
threw the whole nation intò a flame about this 
important quarrel, Peter, who was fully ap- 
prized of the great power of the monks and ſtre- 
lits, had taken his meaſures accordingly. He had 
a numerous body of forces, compoſed almoſt en- 
tirely of foreigners, well diſciplined, well paid, and 
well armed, and who ſmoked under the command 
of general Gordon, a man thoroughly verſed in 
the art of war, and no friend to the monks. This 
was the very point in which the ſultan Oſman had 
failed, when endeavouring, like Peter, to reform 
his janiffaries, and having no power to oppoſe to 
their refraQory ſpirit, he was ſo far from being 
able to reform them, that he loſt his life in the 
attempt. 

Peter's armies were now put upon the fame 
footing with thoſe of the other European princes. 
He employed his Engliſh and Dutch carpenters in 
building ſhips at Veronitz, upon the Tanais, four 
hundred leagues from Moſcow. He embelliſhed 
the towns, provided for their ſafety, made high- 
ways five hundred leagues in length, eſtabliſhed 
manufactures of every kind; and, what clearly 
ſhews the profound ignorance in which the Ruſ- 
ſians had formerly lived, their firſt manufacture 
was that of pins. They now make flowered vel- 
vets and gold and filver ſtuffs at Moſcow. Such 
mighty things may be performed by one man, 
when he is an abſolute ſovereign, and knows how 
to exert his authority ! 

The war he waged againſt Charles XII. in order 
to recover the provinces which the Swedes had 
formerly taken from the Ruſſians, notwithſtanding 
the bad ſucceſs with which it was at firſt attended, 
did not hinder him from continuing his reforma- 

tions, 
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nions, both in church and ſtfte; and accordingly, 
at the end of 1699, he ordere@\that the enſuing 
year ſhould commence in the-mronth of January, 
and not in the month of September. The Ruſ- 
fians, who thought that God had created the world 
in September, were ſurpriſed to hear that their 
czar had power to alter what God had eſtabliſhed. 
This alteration began with the eighteenth centu- 
ry, and was uſhered in by a'grand jubilee, which 
the czar appointed by his own authority; for hav- 
ing ſuppreſſed the dignity of the patriarch, he 
exerciſed all the functions of that office himſelf. 
It is not true, as is commonly reported, that he 
put the patriarch into the mad-houſe of Moſcow. 
Whenever he had a mind, at once to divert him- 
ſelf and inflit puniſhment, he was wont to ſay to 
the delinquent, © I make you a fool;” and the 
perſon to whom he gave this pretty appellation, 
were he even the firſt nobleman of the kingdom, 
was forced to carry a bauble, jacket, and bells, 
and to divert the court in quality of his czariſh 
majeſty's fool. This taſk, however, he did not 
impoſe upon the patriarch ; he contented himſelf 
with ſimply ſuppreſſing an employment, which 
thoſe, who had enjoyed it, had abuſed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they obliged the emperors to walk be- 
fore them once a year, holding the bridle of the 
patriarchal horſe ; a ceremony which Peter the 
Great immediately aboliſhed. 

In order to have more ſubjeas, he reſolved to 
have fewer monks; and accordingly ordained, 
that, for the future, no perſon under fifty years 
of age ſhould be allowed to take the habit of that 
order; the conſequence of which was, that in his 
time, of all the countries that contained monks, 
Ruſſia contained the feweſt ; but after his death, 
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mis weed, which he had ſo happily extirpated, 
regerminated afreſh, o ing partly to that natural 
foible of all monks, the deſire of enlarging their 
numbers, and partly to the fooliſh indulgence of 
ſome governments, in tolerating ſuch a pernicious 
practice. i 9440 e 
He likewiſe made ſome prudent regulations re- 
lating to the clergy, and tending to the reforma- 
tion of their lives, although his own, in all con- 
ſcience, was licentious enough; but he wiſely 
judged, that many things are allowable in a ſove- 
reign, that would be extremely indecent in a cu- 
rate. Before his time, the women lived perpe- 
tually ſecluded from the men. In Ruſſia it was a 
thing unheard of, that a huſband ſhould ever ſee 
the lady he was to marry. The firſt acquaintance 
he contracted with her was at church; and one 
of the nuptial preſents was a large handful of 
twigs, which the bridegroom ſent to the bride, as 
a kind of warning, that, on the firſt tranſgreſ- 
ſion, ſhe had reaſon to expect a kttle matrimonial 
correction. Huſbands had even a power of kil- 
ling their wives with impunity ; but ſuch wives as 
uſurped the ſame right over their buſbands, were 

buried alive. 31 
Peter aboliſhed the bundles of twigs; prohibit- 
ed the huſbands from killing their wives; and, in 
order to match the two ſexes with greater prudence 
and equality, and by that means. to render the 
married ſtate more happy, he introduced the cuſ- 
tom of making the men and women eat together, 
and of preſenting the ſuitors to their miſtreſſes be- 
fore the celebration of the marriage. In a word, 
he proſecuted his ſalutary ſchemes with ſuch vi- 
gour and reſolution, that he at laſt eſtabliſhed 
the ſocial ſtate throughout all his dominions. 
Every 
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Every one knows the regulation he made for 
obliging his noblemen and their ladies to hold aſ- 
ſemblies, where all tranſgreſſions againft the Ruſ- 
ſian politeneſs were puniſhed by obliging the de- 
linquent to drink a large glaſs of brandy, ſo that 
the honourable company frequently went home 
much intoxicated, and little corrected. But it was a 
work of no ſmall merit to introduce even 'a kind 
of imperfect ſociety among a people, who had hi- 
therto lived in a ſtate of the groſſeſt barbarity. 
He even ventured. to exhibit ſome dramatic per- 
formances. The princeſs Natalia, one of his ſiſ- 
ters, wrote ſome tragedies in the Ruſſian tongue, 
not unlike to thoſe of Shakeſpear, in which tyrants 
and harlequins form the principal characters. The 
band of muſic was compoſed of Ruſſian fiddles, 
upon which they played with bulls pizzles. They 
have now French comedies and Italian operas at 
Peterſburg ; in every thing, grandeur and taſte 
hath ſucceeded to barbarity. One of the moſt 
difficult attempts of this great founder of the Ruſ- 
ſian empire was to ſhorten the coats of his ſub- 
jects, and to make them ſhave their beards. This 
was the ſubje& of great murmuring, and of many 
complaints, How was it poſſible to teach a whole 
nation to make their cloaths after the German 
faſhion, and to handle the razor ? arduous, how- 
ever, as was the undertaking, it was at laſt ac- 
compliſhed, by placing at the gates of every town 
a ſufficient number of taylors and barbers ; the 
former clipped the coats, and the latter ſhaved the 
beards, of all thoſe who entered; and ſuch as re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to theſe regulations, were obliged 
to pay a fine equal to forty pence of our coin. 
But, in a ſhort time, the people chuſed much ra- 
ther to part with their beards than their money. 
The 
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The women, who greatly preferred a ſmooth to a 
rough chin, aſſiſted the czar in this reformation : 
to him they .were obliged for being exempted 
from the diſcipline of the whip, for being indulged 
with the company of the men, and for having 
ſmoother and more decent faces to kiſs. 

While Peter amuſed himſelf in making theſe 
reformations, and while he was engaged in a 
bloody war againſt Charles XII. he laid, in 1704, 
the foundations of the large city and harbour of 
Peterſburg, in a moraſs, where there was not be- 
fore ſo much as a ſingle cottage. He laboured 
with his own hands in building the firſt houſe : 
no difficulties were ſufficient to abate his ardour : 
workmen were compelled to come from the fron- 
tiers of Aſtracan, and from the coaſts of the 
Black and Caſpian Seas, to the coaſt of the Bal- 
tick. Upwards of an hundred thouſand men pe- 
riſhed in the undertaking, partly by the ſevere la- 
bour they were obliged to undergo, and partly by 
the want and, hardſhips to which they were ex- 
poſed ; but, notwithſtanding theſe obſtructions, 
the city was at laſt raiſed. The harbours of 


Archangel, of Aſtracan, and of Veronick, were 


likewiſe built. 


To defray the expences of executing fo many 
mighty projects, of ſupporting fleets in the Bal- 
tick Sea, and of maintaining an hundred thou- 
ſand regular troops, the public revenue, at that 
time, was only about twenty millions of livres, 1 
have ſeen an exact account of it, in the poſſeſſion 
of a gentleman who had been an ambaſſador at 
Peterfburg. But the wages of the workmen were 
proportioned to the wealth of the kingdom. Ir 
ought to be remembered, that the conſtruction of 
the pyramids coſt the 9 of E Egypt nothing but 
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onions. I repeat it again; we have only to exert 
our utmoſt endeavours ; we can never exert them 
enough. 

After having, as it were, created his nation, Pe- 
ter thought he might take the liberty of gratifying 
his own humour, by eſpouſing his miſtreſs, a 
miſtreſs who well deſerved to be his wife; and ac- 
cordingly the marriage was ſolemnized in public, 
in the year 1712. This lady was the famous Ca- 
tharme, originally an orphan, born in the village 
of Ringen, in Eſtonia, brought up by a vicar out 
of mere charity, married to a Livonian ſoldier, 
and taken priſoner by a party of the enemy two 
days after her marriage. She was firſt a ſervant 
in the family of general Bauer, and afterwards in 
that of Menzikoff, who, from a paſtry-cook's 
boy, became a prince of the empire, and the firſt 
ſubje& in the nation. At laſt ſhe was married to 
Peter the Great; and, after his death, became 
empreſs of Ruſſia, a dignity to which her great 
virtues and abilities gave her a juſt claim. She 
ſoftened the ferocity of her huſband's manners to 
a very conſiderable degree ; and ſaved many more 
backs from the knout, and many more heads 
from the ax, than ever general Le Fort had been 
able to do. The people loved her, they revered 
her. A German baron, a maſter of horſe to an 
abbe de Fulde, would have diſdained to have mar- 
ried Catharine ; but Peter thought, that with 
him merit did not need to be ſet off by a genea- 
logy of thirty-two deſcents. Princes are apt to 
believe, that there is no grandeur but what they 
confer; and that with them all men are equal. 
Certain it is, biith makes no more difference be- 
tween one man and another than between an aſs 
whoſe fire carried dung, and an aſs whoſe father 

carried 
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carried relicks. Education makes a great diffe- 
rence, talents make a greater, and fortune the 
greateſt of all. Catharine had received, from her 
cufate of Eſtonia, an education as good, at leaſt, 
as any lady of Moſcow, or of Archangel ; and ſhe' 
was born with greater abilities, and with a more 
exalted ſoul. She had managed the family of ge- 
neral Bauer, and that of prince Menzikoff, with- 
out being able either to read or write. Whoever . 
is capable to rule a large family is likewiſe cap- 
able to rule a kingdom. This perhaps may ſeem 
to be a paradox; but undoubtedly it requires the 
ſame oeconomy, the ſame wiſdom and reſolution, 
to command a hundred perſons, as to command 
ſeveral thouſand. 

The czarowitz Alexis, ſon to the czar, who, 
like him, had married a ſlave, and, like him, had 
privately quitted Muſcovy, had not the ſame 
ſucceſs in his two undertakings. He even loſt his 
life in an ill-judged attempt to copy the example 
of his father. This was one of the moſt ſhock- 
ing acts of ſeverity that ever ſovereign exerciſed: 
but what reflects great honour upon the memory 
of the empreſs Catharine, ſhe had no hand in the 
untimely fate of this prince, who was ſprung from 
another bed, and who hated every thing that his 
father loved; Catharine was never accuſed of hav- 
ing acted the cruel ſtep-mother. The great crime 
of the unhappy Alexis was, that he was too much 
a Ruſſian, and that he diſapproved of all the 
noble and illuſtrious. things which his father had 
done for the glory and emolument of the nation. 
One day, as he heard ſome Muſcovites complain 
of the hard labour they were obliged to endure in 
building Peterſburg, 4+ Take comfort, ſaid he, 
this city ſhall not ſtand long.“ When he ought 
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| | to have been attending his father, in thoſe jour- 
Wy neys of five or ſix hundred leagues which the 
I! czar frequently undertook, he pretended to be 
ſick : the phyſicians purged him ſeverely for a 
diſeaſe with which he was not troubled ; and fo 
many medicines, joined to great quantities of 
brandy, at once impaired his health and altered 
his temper. He diſcovered at firſt an inclination 
to learning; he underſtood geometry and hiſtory, 
and had learned the German language; but he 
neither loved war, nor would he ſtudy the art of 
it; and this was the fault with which his father 
chiefly reproached him. He had been married in 
1711, to the princeſs of Wolfenbuttle, ſiſter to 
the empreſs, the wife of Charles IV. This mar- 
riage proved very unhappy ; the company of the 
princeſs was often abandoned for a debauch of 
brandy, and for the careſſes of one Afroſina, a 
Finland girl, tall, handſome, and agreeable. Some 
people pretend that the princeſs died of grief, if, 
indeed, grief can ever be the occaſion of death; 
and that afterwards the czarowitz named Afroſina 
privately, in 1716, juſt at the time when the em- 
preſs Catharine brought him a brother; a preſent 
with which he could willingly have diſpenſed 

The diſguſt between the father and ſon became 
every day more inveterate, till at laſt, in 1716, - 
Peter threatened to diſinherit the prince, and the 
latter declared his intention of taking the monkiſli 
habit. 

In 1717, the czar reſumed his travels, as well 
from political views, as from the motive of curio- 
ſity; and accordingly he now repaired to France. 
Had his ſon been inclined to revolt, had he in 
reality ſecured a. party in his intereſt, this was 
the time to carry his ſcheme into execution; but, 

inſtead 
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inſtead of continuing in Ruſſia and gaining parti- 
ſans, he went to travel like his father ; after hav- 
ing, with great difficulty, collected a few thou- 
ſand ducats, which he privately borrowed, He 
now threw himſelf into the arms of the emperor 
Charles VI. the brother-in.law of bis "deceaſed 
wife. For ſome time he lived ncegnito at Vienna; 
from thence he went to Naples, where he re- 
mained almoſt a year, without cither the czar, or 
any one in Ruſſia, knowing where he was. 

While the fon lay thus concealed, the father 
was at Paris, where he was treated with all the 
reſpe& and deference which he had met with in 
other countries, and with a politeneſs which he 
could find no where but in France, If he went to 
ſee a manufacture, and was charmed with any 
particular piece of work, he was ſure, next day, 
to receive it in a preſent, He went to dine with 
the duke-d'Antin, at Petitbourg, where the firit 
thing preſented to his view was his own picture 
at full length, with the ſame dreſs which he wore. 
When he went to ſee the royal collection of me- 
dals, the minters ſtruck ſeveral medals of every 
kind before him, - and preſented them to him with 
great politeneſs ; ar laſt they ſtruck one, which 
they purpoſely let fall at his feet, and left him to 
pick it up; on this he ſaw himſelf engraved in a 
very elegant manner, with theſe words, PeTer 
THE GREAT. The reverſe was a Fame, with this 
inſcription, Vires acguirit eunds ; an allegory equally 
juſt and flattering to a prince, who really encreaſ- 
ed his knowledge by his travels. 

Upon ſeeing the tomb of cardinal de Richelieu, 
and the ſtatue of that great miniſter, worthy of 
the perſonage whom it repreſents, Peter diſco- 
vered one of thoſe violent tranſports, and ex- 
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preſſed one of thoſe noble ſentiments, which none 
but great ſouls are capable of feeling. He mount- 
ed the tomb, and embracing the ſtatue, © Great 


* ftateſman, ſaid he, why was you not born in my 


time; 1] would have given you one half of my 
empire, to teach me to govern the other.” A 
gentleman, poſſeſſed of leſs enthuſiaſm than the 
czar, upon hearing the explanation of theſe words, 
which were originally pronounced in the Ruffian 
language, obſerved, ©* That if he had given him 
one half of it, he would not have been long able 
to preſerve the other.” 

The czar, after having traverſed France, where 
every thing diſpoſes the mind to gentleneſs and 
clemency, returned to his own country, and 
there reſumed all his former ſeverity. Having 
prevailed upon his fon to leave Naples and repair 


to Peterſburg, the young prince was conducted 
from thence to Moſcow, and brought into the 


preſence of his father, who immediately deprived 
him of his right of ſuccefſion, and made him fign 
a lolema deed of renunciation, about the latter 
end of January 1718, in conſideration of which 
he promiſed to grant him his life, 

It was not however improbable, that ſuch an 
act might one day be reverſed ; in order, there- 
fore, to ſtrengthen it the more, Peter forgetting 
his paternal character, and conſidering himſelf 
only as the founder of an empire, which his ſon 
perhaps might replunge into barbarity, he cauſed 
a proceſs to be openly commenced againſt this un- 
happy prince, touching fome reſervations he was 


ſuppoſed to have made in the act of renunciation, 


which had been extorted from him. 
An aſſembly of biſhops, abbots, and profeſſors, 
was convoked ; theſe reverend judges found, that, 
in 
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in the Old Teſtament, thoſe who curſed their 
father and mother were worthy of death : thar, 
indeed, David had pardoned his ſon Abſalom, 
who had revolted againſt him ; but that God had 
never pardoned him. Such was their, opinion, 
withoat coming to any concluſion; and yet, it 
was the ſame in fact as if they had ſigned a war- 
rant for his execution. Alexis had never curled 
his father; he had never revolted like Abſalom ; 
he had never lain publicly with the king's concu- 
bines ; he had travelled indeed without the king's 
permiſſion, 'and he had writ ſome letters to his 
friends, in which he had only expreſſed his hopes 
that they would, one day, remember him in Ruſ- 
ſia, But, notwithſtanding thoſe favourable cir- 
cumſtances, of the hundred and twenty-four ſe- 
cular judges who fat on bis trial, there was not 
| one that did not vote for his death ; and ſuch of 
. them as could not write cauſed their names to be 
| + figned by others. A report has been ſpread abroad 
a in Europe, and it has been often committed to writ- 
ing, that the czar cauſed to be tranſlated, from 


. the Spaniſh into the Ruſſian language, the criminal 
proceſs againſt Don Carlos, that unfortunate prince 
_ and heir of a great kingdom, whom bis father 
i Philip II. threw into priſon, where he miſerably 
8 ended his days: but the truth is, there never was 
If any proceſs commenced againſt Don Carlos; nor 
= - was the manner of his death, whether natural or 
* violent, ever fully known. Beſides, Peter, of all 
* princes. the moſt deſpotic, needed not any prece- 
bas dents. What is certain is, that the ſon died in 
. his bed the day after the trial, and Peter had 
then at Moſcow one of the beſt furniſhed apothe- 
rs, caries ſhops in Europe. It is probable, however, 
"at, 1 C4 that 
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that the death of prince Alexis, the heir of the 
moſt extenſive empire in the univerſe, and una- 
nimouſly condemned by thoſe who were now his 
father's ſubjects, and who, had he lived, would 
have one day become his, might be owing to the 
terrible ſhock which a ſentence ſo fatal and un- 
precedented muft have given to his conſtitution. 
The father went to ſee his ſon when juſt upon the 
point of expiring, and is ſaid to have ſhed ſome 
tears. Infelix, utcumque ferent ea fata nepotes. But 
notwithſtanding his tears, the wheels were cover- 
ed with the broken limbs of his ſon's friends. He 
even beheaded his own brother-in-law, the count 
Lapuchin, brother to his wife Ottokeſa Lapuchin, 
whom he had divorced, and uncle to prince Alexis, 
whoſe confeſſor likewiſe loſt his head. If the 
Ruſſians have been civilized, it muſt be conſeſſed 
they have paid dearly for their politeneſs. 

The remaining part of the czar's life was ſpent 
in the proſecution of thoſe great deſigns, and 
of thoſe noble ſchemes and projects, which ſeemed 
to efface the memory of his cruelties, which, aſter 
all, perhaps, were abſolutely neceſſary. He fre- 
quently made ſpeeches to his court and council; 
in one of theſe he told them, that he had ſacrificed 
his ſon to the ſafety and welfare of his dominions. 
After the glorious peace which he at laſt con- 
cluded with Sweden, in 1721, by which he ob- 
tained the whole of Livonia, Eſtonia, and Inger- 
mania, and the half of Carelia and Vibourg, the 
ſtates of Ruſſia beſtowed upon him the name of 
Great, of Father of his Country, and of Empe- 
ror. The ſtates were repreſented by the ſenate, 
who ſolemnly conferred theſe titles upon him in 
preſence of the count de Kinſki, miniſter of the 
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emperor; of Mr. de Campredon, envoy of France, 
1 ambaſſadors of Pruſſia and Holland. The 

ropean princes have been gradually accuſtomed 
to give this title of emperor to the Ruſſian ſove- 
reign ; but this dignity does not hinder the French 
ambaſſador from taking the right-hand of thoſe of 
Ruffia upon all occaſions. 

The Ruſſians ought undoubtedly to regard Pe- 
ter as the greateſt of men. From the coaſts of 
the Baltick Sea to the frontiers of China, he is a Wo 
hero: but ought he to be conſidered in the fame WRT 
light among us? Is he comparable to our Condes, lg 
or our Villars, in valour, or to an infinite num- 
ber of our cotemporaries, in knowledge, in ge- 
nius, and in morals? No: but he was a king, 
and a king badly educated; and he performed 
what, perhaps, a thoufand ſovereigns in his ſitua- 
tion would never have accompliſhed. He was 
poſſeſſed of that ſtrength of mind, which raiſes a 
man above all kinds of prejudice, as well with re- 
gard to the paſt as the preſent. He was an ar- 
chite& who built with brick, and who, in any 
other countrv, would have built with marble. 
Had he reigned i in France, he would have carried 
the arts, from the condition in which they now 
are, to the higheſt degree of perfection. His hav- 
ing five and twenty large ſhips on the Baltick Sea 
was an object of admiration : in our ports he would 
have had two hundred, | 

From a view of What he has done at Petersburg, 
one may eaſily judge what he would have done at 
Paris. What ſurpriſes me the moſt, is, the little 
reaſon there was to hope that ſuch a man as Peter 
the Great ſhould ever have ariſen at Moſcow. It was 
as all the men who have ever inhabited Ruſſia is 
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to one, that a genius, ſo different from the ge- 
neral character of their nation, would never be 
beſtowed upon any Ruſſian; and it was ſtill far-⸗ 
ther, as ſixteen million, the number of the Ruſ- 
ſians at preſent, is to one, that this genius would 
not fall to the lot of the czar in particular. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe improbabilities, the thing 
has actually happened. A prodigious number of 
favourable circumſtances muſt have concurred ; an 
infinite ſeries of ages mult have elapſed before 
nature produced the man who invented the plough, 

or him to whom-we are indebted for the art of 
weaving, The Ruſſians now-a-days are not ſur- 
priſed at their rapid progreſs; in leſs than fifty 
years they have become ſo familiarly acquainted 
with all the arts, that one would imagine they 
had been in poſſeſſion of them for a much greater 
length of time. There are ſtill vaſt tracts of land 
in Africa that require the reforming hand of a 
Peter the Great: ſuch a one may happen to come 


in ſome millions of years; for every thing i is too 
late in coming. 
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PIECES relating to the HisTory of 
CHARLES XII. King of SWEDEN. 


LETTER to Mareſchal ScuuvuLLEMBURG, Ge- 
neral of the VENETIANS *. 


S .-I R, 

Received, by a. courier of the French ambaſ- 
ſador, the journal of your campaign in 1703 
and 1704, with which your excellency has 

been pleaſed to honour me. Allow me, Sir, to 
apply to you what an ancient writer ſaid of Cz- 
far; Eodem animo ſcrip/it quo bellavit, You mult 
expect, Sir, that ſo great a favour will make me 
extremely ſelfiſh, and will expoſe you to freſh re- 
queſts. I beg you would. communicate to me 
whatever can give me any light into the particu- 
lars of the war of Charles XII. I have the honour 
to ſend you a journal of that king's campaigns ; 
a king worthy of having fought with you. 'This 
journal reaches to the battle of Pultowa incluſive. 
It is the work of a Swediſh officer, called Mr. 
Alderfeld, who appears to be extremely well in- 
formed, and as accurate as it is poſſible to be on 
a ſubje& of this nature. It is not a hiſtory; far 
from it; but it contains excellent materials for 
the compoſition of a hiſtory ; and Iflatter myſelf 
I thall be able to correct mine in many particulars 
by the memoirs of this officer, 
* Dated at the Hague, Sept, 15, 1740- 
C 6 Beſides, 
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Beſides, Sir, I muſt own to you, it was with 
particular pleaſure I found in theſe memoirs a va- 
riety of circumſtances that tally exactly with the 
informations from. which I compiled my hiſtory. 
I, who doubt of every thing, and eſpecially of 
anecdotes, began to condemn myſelf touching a 
number of fa&s which I had advanced. For in- 
ſtance, I could no longer believe that Mr. de 
Guiſcard, the French ambaſlador, was on board 
the ſhip of Charles XII. in the expedition to Co- 
penhagen. I began to repent of having ſaid, that 
the cardinal primate, who had ſo great a hand m 
dethroning king Auguſtus, ſecretly oppoſed the 
election of king Staniſlaus. 1 was almoſt aſhamed 
of having affirmed that the duke of Marlborough, 
when he went to have a conference with Charles 
XII. addreſſed himſelf to baron de Gorts before 
he faw count Piper. Mr. de la Motraye had cen- 
ſured me for all theſe facts, with a confidence 
which, I imagined, could proceed. from nothing 
but better information; notwithſtanding which, 
they are all confirmed by the memoirs of Mr. Al- 
derfeld. 

In theſe memoirs I find that the king of Senden 
agreeable to what I had ſaid, ſometimes eat with 
king Auguſtus, whom he had dethroned, and that 
he always gave him the right hand. In them I 
find, that the kings Auguſtus and Staniſlaus met 
at the court of the latter, and ſaluted each other 
without exchanging a word: there, likewiſe, men- 
tion is made of the extraordinary viſit which 
Charles paid to Auguſtus at Dreſden, upon leav- 
ing his dominions. There, even, the witticiſm 
of baron Stralheim i is quoted word for word, in 
the ſame manner as I have related it. 


3 In 
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In the preface to Mr. Alderfeld's book, the edi- 
tor talks in the following ſtrain: 

« With regard to Mr. de la Motraye, who hath 
officiouſly taken upon him to criticize Mr. de Vol- 
taire, the peruſal of theſe memoirs will only ſerve 
to confound him, and make him ſenſible of his 
own errors, which are much more numerous than 
thoſe he imputes to his adverſary.” | 

True it is, Sir, and I plainly perceive it by this 
journal, I have been miſtaken with regard to rhe 
minute circumſtances of ſeveral military tranſac- 
tions. I have, indeed, aſcertained the exact num- 
ber of the Swediſh and Muſcovite troops at the 
famous battle of Narva; but on many other oc- 
caſions I have fallen into miſtakes. Time, you 
know, is the parent of truth ; which, after all, 1 


am afraid we have but little reaſon to hope that 


ever we ſhall be able fully to diſcover. You will 
ſee, Sir, that Mr. Alderfeld does not agree with 
you concerning ſome points relating to your ad- 
mirable paſſage over the Oder; but 1 will believe 
the German general, who muſt neceſſarily have 
known all the particulars of this paſſage, much 
rather than the Swediſh officer, who could not 
poſſibly know any more than a few of them. 

By the memoirs of your excellency, and by 
thoſe of this officer, I intend to correct my hiſtory. 
I likewiſe expect an extract of a hiſtory of Charles 
XII. written in Swediſh by Mr. Norberg, chap- 
lain to that monarch, | 

Indeed, I am much afraid that the chaplain has 
fometimes viewed matters with other eyes than 
the miniſters, who have furniſhed me with mate. 
rials. I ſhall eſteem him, to be ſure, for his zeal 
in defending the honour of his maſter: but J, 
who never was chaplain to the king, nor to the 

czar; 
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czar ; I, whoſe ſole ambition is to ſpeak the truth, 
will always acknowledge, that the inflexible ob- 
ſtinacy of Charles XII. at Bender, his reſolution of 
lying ſix months in bed, and many of his mea- 
ſures after the unhappy battle of Pultowa, appear 
to me more extraordinary than heroic, 

If there is any poſſibility of rendering hiſtory 
uſeful, it is only, in my opinion, by pointing out 
the good and ill which kings have done to man- 
kind. I think, for inſtance, that if Charles XII. 
after having ſubdued Denmark, beat the Ruſſians, 
depoſed his enemy Auguſtus, and eſtabliſhed the 
new king on the throne of Poland, had granted 
peace to the czar, who begged it of him; had 
he returned home the conqueror and peace-ma- 
ker of the North, and employed his attention in 
encouraging the arts and commerce in his coun- 
try, he would then indeed have been truly a great 
man, inſtead of being but a great warrior, van- 
quiſhed at laſt by a prince whom he deſpiſed. It 
were to be wiſhed, for the happineſs of the world, 
that Peter the Great had been ſometimes leſs 
cruel, and Charles XLI. leſs wedded to his own 
opinion, 

I greatly prefer to both theſe ſovereigns, a prince 
who regards humanity as the chief virtue, who 
never has recourſe to war but through abſolute 
neceſſity, who loves peace becauſe he loves man- 
kind, who encourages all the arts, and who, in 
one word, though a king, endeavours to act like 
a philoſopher. Such, Sir, is my hero; nor think 
that it is only a creature of the imagination. This 
hero actually exiſts in the perſon of a young king, 
whoſe fame will ſoon reach even to your parts; 
you will then ſee whether or not I am deceived : 

he deſerves ſuch generals as you. To write the 
5 hiſtory 
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hiſtory of ſuch kings is > pleaſing taſk ; for then 
we write the hiſtory of human happineſs. 

But if you carefully examine this journal of 
Mr. Alderfeld, you will find in it little elſe, but 
that, on Monday the third of April, there were 
ſo many thouſand men butchered in ſuch a field: 
that, on Tueſday, whole villages were reduced to 
aſhes, and-the women, claſping their little babes 
in their arms, were conſumed with - them in the 
ſame flames: that, on Thurſday, a thouſand 
bombs levelled the houſes of a free and innocent 
city with the ground, for not having paid imme- 
diately a hundred thouſand crowns to a foreign 
conqueror who happened to paſs by its walls: and 
that, on Friday, fifteen or ſixteen hundred priſo- 
ners periſhed with cold and hunger. Theſe, or 
ſuch as theſe, are the materials which compoſe 
the ſubject of his four volumes. 

Have you not frequently thought, M. Mareſ- 
chal, that your illuſtrious trade is more ſhocking 
than neceſſary? I ſee Mr. Alderfeld ſometimes 
diſguiſes cruelties, which ought, in effect, to be 
forgotten, in order to prevent their ever becom- 
ing the obje& of imitation. For example, I have 
been credibly informed, that, at the battle of 
Frauenſtad, marſhal Renſchild cauſed twelve or 
fifteen hundred Muſcovites to be put to death in 
cold blood, ſix hours after the action, tho? they 
begged their lives on their knees. He alledges 
there were only fix hundred, and that they were 
put to death immediately after the battle. This 
is a circumſtance, Sir, of which you cannot be 
ignorant : you made the admirable diſpoſition of 
the Swediſh troops even in this unhappy engage- 
ment; be fo good, then, as to tell me the * 
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for which I have as great a regard as I have for 
your glory. | 
I expe, with extreme impatience, the other 
inſtructions with which you ſhall be pleaſed to ho- 
nour me. Allow me to aſk your opinion of the 
march of Charles XII. into the Ukraine, of his 
retreat into Turky, and of the death of Patkul : 
you can eaſily dictate many things to a ſecretary, 
which will ſerve to throw light upon ſeveral 
truths ;- a favour for which the public will ac- 
knowledge themſelves greatly obliged to you. 
You are bound in duty, Sir, to communicate 
knowledge to mankind, in return for the admira- 
tion which they ſo juſtly entertain of your merit. 
I am, with the greateſt reſpe&t and eſteem, and 
with the moſt ſincere wiſhes for the preſervation 
of a life, of which you have frequently been ſo 
prodigal, | 
Sir, your Excellency's moſt humble 
and moſt obedient Servant, V. 


P. S. Juſt as I had finiſhed my letter, I was in- 
formed, that a French tranſlation of the hiſtory 
of Charles XII. written in Swediſh by Mr. Nor- 
berg, has been printed at the Hague, This will 
be a new pallet *, in which I ſhall dip the pen- 
_cils with which I muſt retouch my picture. 


* This pallet could not anſwer the purpoſe. It is well 
known that the hiſtory of Charles XII, by Mr. Norberg, 
rs no more, to the year 1709, than a confuſed collection of 
facts ill related; and from 1709, than a copy of the hiſt o- 
ry compoſed by Mr, de Voltaire, 
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LETTER to Mr. NORBERG, Chaplain to 
CHaRLES XII. king of Swepen, and Author 
of a hiſtory of that Monarch. | 


ERMIT me, Sir, after having taken the 
trouble to read that part of your hiſtory of 
Charles XII. which is already publiſhed, to ad- 
dreſs to you ſome juſt complaints, both with re- 
gard to your manner of —— hiſtory, and 
the freedom which, in your preface, you preſume 
to uſe with thoſe who have treated it before you. 

I love the truth; but the old proverb, All 
* truths ought not to be told,” relates chiefly to 
infignificant truths. Be pleaſed to recolle& that 
paſſage in the preface to the hiſtory of Mr. de 
Voltaire. The hiſtory of a prince, ſays he, is 
„not all that he ever did, but only what he did 
« worthy of being, tranſmitted to poſterity.” 

There are ſome readers, perhaps, who will be 
glad to ſee the catechiſm which Charles XII. was 
taught, and will take great pleaſure *“ in being in- 
formed, that in 1693, doctor Peter Rudbekius 
conferred the degree of doctor upon the maſters 
of arts Aquinus, Samuel Virenius, Ennegius, 
Herlandus, Stukius, and upon other perſonages, 
extremely reſpectable, no doubt, but who had 
very little concern in the battles, the triumphs, 
and defeats of your hero. 

Perhaps it is a matter of great importance to 
Europe, to know that the chapel of the caſtle 
of rden. which was e about = years 


— 


* Hiſtory of Charles XII. by Norberg, page 9. Huſſon's 
edition. 


ago, 
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ago, ſtood in the new aile, on the north ſide; and 
that there were in it two pictures of the intendant 
Kloker, which are now in the church of St. Ni- 
cholas; that the feats were covered with blue on 
days of public ſervice; that ſome of them were 
of oak, and others of walnut-tree“; and that, in- 
ſtead of large luſtres, there were ſmall flat candle- 
ſlicks, which did not fail to produce a very happy 
effect; that there were there te be ſeen four figures 
of plaiſter of Paris, and that the pavement was 
black and white. 

We will further believe *, that it is a thing of 
great conſequence to be well informed, that there 
was no baſe gold in the canopy which ſerved at 
the coronation of Charles XII. to know what 
were the dimenſions of it ; whether the church 
was hung with red or blue cloth; and what was 
the height of the benches. All this may have 
its weight with thoſe who want to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of every the molt pe 
concern of princes. 

After the tedious detail of theſe mighty mat- 
ters, you tell us at what hour Charles XII. was 
crowned ; but you do not tell us why he was 
crowned before the age preſcribed by law; why 
the queen-mother was deprived of the regency; 
how the famous Piper gained the confidence of 
the king; what was the ſtrength of Sweden at 
that time, what the number of its people, who 
were its allies, and what its government, its wants, 
and reſources. 

You have given us a part of the military journal 
of Mr, Alderfeld; but a journal, Sir, is no more a 
hiſtory than materials are a houſe. Allow me to tell 


— 


® Page 21, + Page 31, 32. 
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you, a hiſtory does not conſiſt in particulari- 
zing petty facts, in produeing manifeſtos, re- 
plies, and rejoinders. This is not the manner 
in which Quintus Curtius compoſed the hiſtory of 
Alexander, or in which Livy and Tacitus wrote 


the Roman hiſtery. There are a thouſand jour- 


naliſts; but hardly have we two or three modern 
hiſtorians, We could wiſh that thoſe who pre- 
pare the colours would give them to ſome painter 
in order to form a picture. 

Vou cannot be ignorant, Sir, that Mr. de Vol- 
taire had publiſhed this declaration which your 
tranſlator repeats. 

« * [ love the truth and have no other aim nor 
intereſt than to know it. Thoſe paſſages in 
my hiſtory of Charles XII. in which I ſhall find 


- myſelf to have been miſtaken, ſhall be altered. 


It is natural to think that Mr. Norberg, a 
Swede, and an eye-witneſs, ſhould be better in- 
formed -than me, who am a ſtranger, I ſhall 
correct my hiſtory by his memoirs, and will do 
it with pleaſure,” 

You ſee, Sir, with what politeneſs Mr, de Vol- 
taire mentioned your name, and with what defe- 
rence he expected your performance, though he 
had received memoirs for the compilation of his 
own from the hands of ſeveral ambaſſadors, with 
whom it would appear you had litife connection, 
and even from the hands of more than one ſo- 
vereign, 

To this French politeneſs, Sir, you reply in a 
manner that ſavours ſomething of a Gothic taſte. 


r — _ 


* Huſſon's edition, 4to, page 13. 
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You ſay, in your preface“, that the hiſtory pub- 
liſhed by Mr. de Voltaire is not worth the pains 
of tranſlating ; though, in fact, it hath been tran- 
Mlated into almoſt all the European languages, 
and hath undergone eight editions at London, in 
an Engliſh dreſs. You, there add very politely, 
that a Puffendorf would have treated him as he 
did Varillas, as an arch liar. 

In order to prove this charitable ſuppoſition, 
you take care to mark on the margin of your 
book all the capital errors into which he has 
fallen. 

You particularly obſerve, that major-general 
Stuart did not receive a flight wound in the 
ſhoulder, as the French author, after a German 
writer, raſhly affirms, but only a pretty ſevere 
contuſion. You cannot deny that Mr. de Vol- 
taire has faithfully related the battle of Narva, 
which in his book at, leaſt forms. an intereſting 
deſcription. You muſt certainly know, that he is 
the only writer who has dared to affirm that 
Charles XII. fought the battle of Narva with no 
more than eight thouſand men. All the other 
hiſtorians give him twenty thouſand : they ſay 
what is probable ; but Mr. de Voltaire is the firſt 
that has told the truth in this important article. 
Nevertheleſs, you call him an arch liar, becauſe 
he ſaid that a ſuit of red laced cloaths was 
brought to general Liewen, at the fiege of Thorn; 
and you magnify this enormous error, by poſitively 
aſſerting that the lace was not upon a red 
ground. 

But what name will ſuit you, Sir, you who fo 
laviſhly beſtow, about matters of ſuch mighty con- 
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ſequence, the genteel appellation of arch liar, not 
only upon a man who is extremely fond of the 
truth, but likewiſe upon all the other hiſtorians 
who have writ the hiſtory of Charles XII. what 
name, Sir, will ſuit you, after the copy you give 
of the grand ſignor's letter to that monarch ? Here 
follows the beginning of the letter. 

« We * Sultan Baſha, to king Charles XII. by 
the grace of God king of Sweden and of the 
Goths, health, &c.” 

How could you,, Sir, who have been among 
the Turks, and who ſeem to have learned from 
them not to be very nice in the choice of your 
words, how could you be ignorant of their ſtile ? 
What Turkiſh emperor ever deſigned himſelf 
Sultan Baſha ?? What letter of the divan ever 
began in this manner? What prince ever wrote 
that he would ſend plenipotentiaries, the firſt op- 

ity, in order to learn the particulars of a 
battle? what letter of the grand ſignor ever con- 
cluded with this expreſſion, To the protection 
of God?” In fine, when did you ever ſee an 
expreſs from Conſtantinople dated in the year of 
the creation, and not in that of the Hegira? The 
iman of the auguſt ſultan, who ſhall write the 
hiſtory of that great emperor and his ſublime vi- 
ziers, may well give you many opprobrious appel- 
lations, if the Turkiſh politeneſs admits of ſuch 
ruſticity. 

Does it then become you, Sir, after the pro- 
duction of ſuch a piece as this, which would of- 
fend that ſame Mr. Baron Puffendorf, to exclaim 
againſt a lie about a red coat ? 


—_ 
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Beſides, are you a zealous advocate for the 
truth, when you conceal the cruelties cxerciſed by 
the chamber of liquidations under Charles XI. 
when, in ſpeaking of Patkul, you pretend to for- 
get that he defended the rights of the Livonians, 
who had committed them to his charge ; of thoſe 
ſame Livonians who now live happily under the 
mild government of the illuſtrious Semiramis of 
the North ? This, Sir, is not barely to betray the 
truth ; it is to betray the cauſe of mankind; it is 
to fail in your duty to your illuſtrious country, 
which is an enemy to oppreſſion. | 

Ceaſe then in your compilation, to beſtow your 
Vandalic and Gothic epithets upon thoſe who 
write hiſtory : ceaſe to aſſume to yourſelf a right 
of employing that ſame barbarous pedantry which 
you impute to Puffendorf. 

Do you know, Sir, that Puffendorf is an author 
ſometimes as incorrect as he is faſhionable? do 
you know that he is read, becauſe he is only one 
of the kind that was tolerable in his time? do 
you know that thoſe whom you call arch liars, 
would bluſh if they did not underſtand the hiſtory 
of the world better than your Puffendorf ? do you 
know that Mr. dela Martiniere corrected more than 
a thouſand errors in the laſt edition of that book ? 

Let us open this book at a venture, which 1s 
ſo univerſally known. I Tight upon the article of 
the popes. He ſays, in ſpeaking of Julius II. 
„% hat he left behind him, as well as Alexander 
« VI. a bad name.” Nevertheleſs the Italians 
revere the memory of Julius II. They conſider 
him as a great man, who, after having preſided in 
four conclaves, and commanded armies, purſued, 
even to his grave, the glorious ſcheme he had 
fotmed of chacing the barbarians from Italy. He 


was 
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was a lover of the arts; he laid the foundation of 
that church, which is the wonder of the univerſe ; 
he encouraged painting, ſculpture, and architec- 
ture, and, at the ſame time, he rekindled the ex- 
tinguiſhed valour of the Romans. The Italians 
deſpiſe, and with good reaſon too, the ridiculous 
manner in which the greateſt part of foreigners 
write the hiſtory of the popes. We ought to be ca- 
pable to diſtinguiſh the pontiff from the ſovereign: 
we ought to be capable, though born at Stock- 
holm, to entertain a high opinion of the popes : 
we ought to remember the ſaying - of the great 
count de Medicis, viz. © That kingdoms are not 
governed with pater-noſters;”” In a word, 
a hiſtorian ſhould be a man of no country, and 
of no party, 

If we again open baron Puffendorf's book, we 
ſhall find it aſſerted, in the article of Mary queen 
of England, daughter of Henry VIII. „That ſhe 
could not be recognized as his legitimate daughter 
without the authority of the pope.” What a croud 


of errors in theſe few words! the had been recog- 


nized by the parliament : and befides, what need 
had ſhe of the aſſiſtance of Rome, in order to con- 
firm her legitimation, ſince it never had been 
cither the intereſt or the intention of the Romiſh 
church to annul the marriage of her mother? 

In reading the article of Charles V. I find 
that, before the year 1516, Charles had always in 
his eye his famous maxim, me plus ultra: but he 
was then but fifteen years of age; and that 
motto was not compoſed till a long time after. 

Shall we, on accouftt of theſe errors, pronounce 
Puffendorf to be an arch liar? no: we will rather 
acknowledge that, in ſuch an extenſive work, a 
tew miſtakes are excuſable; and we would entreat 
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you, Sir, to be more accurate than he is; more 
thoroughly acquainted than you yet ſeem to be 
with the ſtile of the Turks, more polite with the 
French ; in a word, to be more juſt and judicious 
in the choice of the facts you relate. 

Among the many advantages with which the 
art of printing hath been attended, this is one 
inconvenience, that crouds of ſcandalous pam- 
phlets are publiſhed, to the diſgrace of genius and 
of good manners. Wherever there are many 
writers there are many libels: theſe wretched 
performances, frequently produced in France, paſs 
current in the North, in the ſame manner as our 
bad wines are fold there for Burgundy and Cham- 
paign. 'The former are read, and the latter are 
drank, often with the ſame want of taſte; but 
men of real knowledge will always deſpiſe what 
France rejects. 

You quote, Sir, ſome pieces which are alto- 
gether unworthy the notice of the chaplain of 
Charles XII. Your tranſlator, Mr. Walmoth, 
hath honeſtly informed us, in his notes, that ſome 
of theſe are ſuch wretched and obſcure ſatires, 
that any gentleman would be aſhamed to cite 
them. 

The duties of an hiſtorian are many and various. 
Allow me to remind you of two of them, which 
are of ſome conſequence; theſe are, never to 
rail, and never to be tedious. For the firſt I can 
. eaſily excuſe you, becauſe your book will be rhe 
leſs read; but for the laſt I cannot polſibly for- 
give you, becauſe I have been obliged to read 
it. In other reſpeAs, Sir, I am with all poſſible 
regard, your moſt humble, and moſt obedient 
ſervant, 
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The SCEPTICISM' of HISTORY, 


F Neredulity, let us remember, according to 

Ariſtotle, is the foundation of all know- 
ledge. This maxim ought to be attended to 
by all thoſe who read hiſtory, and eſpecially 
ancient hiſtory. What an infinite number of 


abſurd facts! what a confuſed heap of incoherent 


fables that ſhock the common ſenſe of mankind ! 


of theſe do not believe a ſingle ſyllable. There 


were kings, conſuls, and decemvirs at Rome; 
the Romans deſtroyed Carthage; Cæſar van- 
quiſhed Pompey ;- all this is true. But when you 
are told that Caſtor and Pollux fought for that 
people; that a veſtal ſet a loaded ſhip a- float by 
the touch of her girdle ; that a gulph was ſhut up 
by Curtius throwing himſelf into it; do not believe 
one word of it. You every where read of prodi- 
gies, of predictions accompliſhed, of miraculous 
cures performed in the temple of Æſculapius; do 
not believe a word of them. But a hundred wit- 
neſſes have ſigned the verbal proceſs of theſe mi- 
racles engraved on tables of braſs; and the tem- 
ples were filled with votaries who atteſted theſe 
cures. That there have been knaves and fools 
who have atteſted what they never faw; that 
there have been devotees who have made preſents 
to the prieſts of Eſculapius when their children 
have been cured of a rheumatiſm ; this you may 
believe: but with regard to the miracles of Iſ- 
culapius, do not believe a word cf them. 

But the Egyptian prieſts were all ſorcerers, and 
Herodotus admires their profound {kill in witch- 
craft: do not believe one word cf what Hero- 
dotus tells you, 
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With me every thing that is prodigious is in- 
credible. But ought 1 to extend my incredulity 
to thoſe matters, « which, though within the ordi- 
nary courſe of human affairs, are nevertheleſs 
deſtitute of moral probability? 

For inſtance, Plutarch aſſures us that Cæſar, 
completely armed, threw himſelf into the ſea of 
Alexandria, holding ſome papers which he was 
unwilling to wet, in one hand, and ſwimming with 
the other. 

Do not believe a word of this ſtory which Plu- 
tarch tells you. Rather believe Cæſar himſelf, 
who does not ſpeak a word of it in his Commen- 
taries; and be aſſured that when a man throws 
himſelf into the ſea with ſome papers in his hand, 
he muſt neceſſarily wet them “. 

You will find in Quintus Curtius, that Alex- 
ander and his generals were ſurpriſed when they 
beheld the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, a thing 
which to them was equally new and unexpected; 
do not believe a word of it. 

It is probable enough that Alexander killed 
Clitus in a fit of drunkenneſs, and that he loved 
Epheſtion as Socrates loved Alcibiades ; but it is 
extremely improbable that the diſciple of Ariſ- 
totle ſhould be ignorant of the ebbing and flow- - 
ing of the ſea. There were philoſophers in his 
army 4 it was ſufficient to have been on the Eu- 


— — — — 
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This, we EF is meer cavilling. If the Com- 
mentaries were written on rolis of the papyrus, one dip 
in the ſea, at the firſt plunge, would do very little damage 
to the writing: but if the contents were written with a 
ſtylus on wax tablets, according to the cuſtom of the 
Romans, the water would have no effect at all; and in 
that caſe, Cæſar muſt have held up his arm, that the tablets 
might not oppoſe or retard his motion in ſwimming, 


3 phra- 
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phrates, at the mouth of which there were tides, 
in order to be acquainted with this phenomenon “. 
Alexander had travelled into Africa, the coaſts of 
which are waſhed by the ocean. Is it poſſible 
that his admiral Nearchus could be ignorant of 
that which was known to every boy on the 
banks of the river Indus? Such ſtupid improba- 
bilities, repeated in ſo many authors, have too 
much diſcredited the veracity of hiſtorians. 
Father Maimbourg relates, after a hundred 
others, that two Jews promiſed the empire to 
Leo the Iſaurian, provided ſthat when he ſhould 
be emperor, he would deſtroy images. What 
intereſt, pray, had theſe two Jews in hindering 


the Chriſtians from having paintings? how could 


theſe two wretched creatures promiſe the empire ? 
is it not offering an inſult to the underftanding of 
the reader, to entertain him with ſuch fables as 
theſe ? Ne 

It muſt be confeſſed, that Mezerai, in his ſtiff, 
low, and unequal ſtile, intermixes with the ill-di- 
geſted fats which he relates, many abſurdities of 
the ſame nature. At one time it is Henry V. of 
England, who was crowned king of France at 
Paris, whe died of the hemorroids for having pre- 


ſumed, ſays he, to ſeat himſelf on the throne of 
our kings: at another, it is St. Michael who ap- 


peared to Joan of Arc. 


— 


Whether or not Nearchus was acquainted with the 
flux and reflux of the ſea, which by the bye, he could not 
have learned in the ſeas of Italy and Greece; he miglit 
have been aſtoniſhed at the great extent of the ſhore that 
was left dry by the ebb of the ocean, in ſuch a remote 
country as the Eaſt Indies. 
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I do not believe even eye-witneſſes, when they 
report things inconſiſtent with common ſenſe. 
The fieur de ſoinville, or rather he, who has 
tranſlated his Gaulic hiſtory into ancient French, 
may aſſure me, if they will, that the emirs of 
Egypt, after having aſſaſſinated their ſultan, offered 
the crown to St. Lewis, their priſoner : they might 
as well tell me that we had offered the crown of 
France to a Turk. What likelihood that the 
Mahometans ſhould ever think of chuſing for their 
ſovereign a man whom they could regard in no 
otber light than as a leader of barbarians, whom 
they had taken in battle, who neither underſtood 
their laws nor their language, and who was the 
capital enemy of their religion ? 

I give no more credit to the ſieur de Joinville, 
when he tells me this tale, than when he informs 
me that the Nile overflowed at St. Remy, in the 
beginning of October. I will likewiſe venture to 
call in queſtion the ſtory of the old man of the 
mountain, who, upon the report of a cruſade un- 
dertaken by St. Lewis, diſpatched two aſſaſſins to 
Kill him at Paris; and, upon a freſh report of his 
extraordinary virtue, ſent off next day two cou- 
riers to countermand his firſt orders. This ac- 
count hath too much the air of an Arabian fable. 

I will boldly tell Mezerai, father Daniel, and 
all the hiſtorians, that 1 do not believe a ſtorm 
of rain and hail made Edward III. return- to 
his right ſenſes, and procured peace to Philip de 
Valois, Conquerors are not ſo devote, nor do 
they make peace on account of rain “. 

No- 


* The greateſt minds are often actuated by the moit 
capricious motives. If we ſuppoſe that the ſoul of Ed- 
ward III. was influenced either by the tecrors of ſuper- 

ſtition, 
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Nothing, to be ſure, is more probable than 
crimes ; yet ought they at leaſt to be well ar- 
teſted, Mezerai makes mention of more than 
ſixty princes who have been poiſoned ; but this 
he affirms without any proof; and a common 
report ſhould be given as no better than a com- 
mon, report, 

1 will not even believe Titus Livius, when he 


tells me that the phyſician of Pyrrhus offered to 


poiſon his maſter, provided the Romans would 
pay him a certain ſum of money, Hardly at that 
time had the Romans any money at all; and 


+ 


a 


ſlition, or the ſentiments of humanity, we hail fee no rea- 

ſon to withold our credit from this incident, which 's rc 

corded by all the hiſtorians. In; the year 136560. 

having invaded France, and filled that count; | 

and devaſtation, while he was advancing at be 

his army, within two leagues of Chartres, he was over 

taken by a terrible tempeſt, which he conſide ed as a 

dreadful viſitation from heaven. The peals of thuncer 

and flaſhes of lightning, intermingled with deluges of rain, 

ſmote the hearts of his beſt warriors with diſmay : but, 

what made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon Edward's own 

mind, was the havock occaſioned by a tertible ſhower of 

hail, which in a moment laid a thouſand of his beſt troops, 

and fix times that number of horſes, dead upon the ſpot. 

Deeply affected by the ſcene, he threw himſelf from his 
horſe, upon the ground, and ſtretching his hands towards 
the church at Chartres, ſolemnly vowed to God, that he 
would ſeriouſly incline his mind to peace, if it could be ob- 
tained on equitable terms, Now we ſhould be glad to know 
what circumſtance of this tranſaction is incredible, or even 
improbable? We would aſk Mr. de Voltaire, whether he 
would not have had much more reaſon to doubt the abdi- 
cation of Charles V. if the truth of the fat was to be de- 
termined by its credibility, We may once for all obſerve, 
that nothing can be more abſurd than the attempt to de- 
duce from general canons, the motives of particular actions, 
which depend upon ſuch a variety of weakneſs, peculiarity, 


and caprice, 
D 3 Pyr- 
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Pyrrhus had wherewithal to purchaſe the repub- 
lic, had it been expoſed to fale. The place of 
firſt phyſician to Pyrrhus was probably more 
lucrative than that of conſul. I will not believe 
fuch a ſtory as this, until I find it indiſputably 
proved, that a firſt phyſician of one of our kings 
engaged to poiſon his patient, upon receiving a 
reward from a Swiſs canton. 

Let us likewiſe ſuſpe& whatever appears to be 
exaggerated. An innumerable army of Perſians 
checked, at the Straits of Thermopylæ, by three 
hundred Spartans, does notſtagger my faith; the 
fituation of the ground renders the adventure 
probable. Cartes XII. with eight thouſand 
hardy veterans, defeated at Narva about eighty 
thouſand half armed Ruſſians; I admire, I believe 
the action. But when 1 read, that Simon de 
Montfort, with nine hundred ſoldiers“, divided into 
three bodies, beat a hundred thouſand men, I then 
repeat, That I do not believe a word of it.” I 
am told indeed that it was a miracle; but is it 
ſo very certain that God performed a miracle in 
tavour of Simon de Montfort? 

L would call in que ſtion the battle of Charles 
XII. at Bendar, were it not ſufficiently atteſted 
by many eye-witnefles, and did not the character 
of that prince render ſuch a romantic inſtance of 
heroiſm extremely probable, That ſcepticiſm 


——_— 


* Such exploits as theſe were often atchieved by Euro- 
peans, both in the Eaſt and Weit Indies: nor are they at 
all ſurpriſing, if we conſider that the few were trained up 
to arms and diſcipline, and their antagoniſts a rude mul- 
titude without order and regulation, unarmed, unſupplied 
with neceſſaries, unprovided with ſubordinate command, 
raſh, obſtinate, fanatic, and encumbered even by the great- 
neſs of their own number. 


which 
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which we ought to entertain with regard to par- 

ticular facts, we ſhould likewiſe extend to the 

manners of foreign nations; let us refuſe our be- 

lief to every hiſtorian, ancient and modern, who 

relates things contrary to nature, and to the 
eneral character of the human mind. 

All the firſt accounts of America talk of nothing 
but anthropophagi, or man-eaters; and to read 
them, one would imagine that the Americans eat 
human fleſh as commonly as we eat mutton The 
truth, when fully known, amounts only to this, 
that a ſmall number of Perfians were eat by their 
conquerors, inſtead of being cat by the worms “. 

The new Puffendorf, as incorrect as the old 
one, ſays, that in 1589, an Engliſhman and four 
women, having eſcaped from a ſhipwreck which 
they had ſuffered in a voyage fo Madagaicar, 
landed on a deſert ifland ; and that the Engliſh- 
man laboured with ſo much ſucceſs, that in 1667, 
there were found on this ifland, which was called 
Pines, no lefs than twelve thouſand handſome 
Engliſh proteſtants. h 

The ancients, and their numerous credulous 
compilers among the moderns, are perpetually 
telling us, that at Babylon, the beſt regulated 
city in the univerſe, all the maids and married 
women proſtituted themſelves once a year in the 
temple of Venus. I can eaſily believe, that in 


„If we may believe the moſt creditable hiſtorians who 
have written of America and Africa, the Caribbee Indians 
feaſted on human fleſh, and were even ſo daint in this parti- 


cular, that the priſoners deſtined for the market were fat- 


tenned and even caſtrated, to render them the more p!ump 


and delicious. All the caciques in South America, and 


Motezuma in particular, had diſhes of human fleſh ſerved 
every day at their tables; and in the kingdom of Congo 
in Africa, human fleſh uſed to be ſold publicly in ſhambles. 
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Babylon, as in other places, a man might have a 
little pleaſure for his money; but I can never 
allow myſelf to think, that in a city, the beſt 
governed of any that were then in the world, all 
the fathers and huſbands fent their daughters and 
wives to a market of public proſtitution, and that 
this decent traffic“ was carried on by the expreſs 
orders of the legiſlature, We every day ſee pub- 
liſhed a hundred ſtupid ſtories of the ſame kind, 
concerning the cuſtoms of the Orientals; and 
where we have one traveller like Chardin, we 
have many thouſands like Paul Lucas. 

Such, however, is not the hiſtory of Charles 
XII. On the contrary, I can aſſure the reader, 
that if ever hiſtory deſerved credit, this in a parti- 
cular manner is intitled to that diſtinction. I 
compoſed it, as is well known, from the memoirs 
of Mr. Fabricius, of the Meilrs. de Villelongue, 
and de Fierville, and from the accounts of ſeveral 
eye-witneiſcs. But as theſe witneſſes did not ſee 
every thing, and ſometimes ſaw things in a falſe 
light, I bave been led, by their means, into more 
than one error; bot indeed concerning the eſ- 
{-ntial facts, but only with regard to ſome private 
anecdotes, which, however indifferent in them- 
ſebves, ſerve as matter of triumph to the little critics, 

I afterwards corrected this hiſtory by the mili- 
tary journal of Mr. Alderfeld, which is very ac- 
curate, and which aſſiſted me greatly in rectifying 
ſome facts and dates. 

Is there any thing more ſurpriſing in this circumſtance, 
than in the practice of the Romans, (another polite people,) 
who lent their wives to one another occafionally ? is this 
proſtitution more repugnant to the laws of decorum, than 
were the myſteries of the Bona Dea, or the orges of the 
Bacchanalians amon* e Greeks, who were undoubtedly the 
moſt civilized nation in the known world? 

a | I like- 


ory. HIS 2 
I likewiſe peruſed the hiſtory written by Mr... 


Norberg, chaplain and confeſſor of Charles XII. 


This is a work very ill digeſted, and very ill wrote; 
it is crowded with a variety of trifling incidents 


foreign to the ſubject; and even the grand events 
are rendered trifling, by the inſipid manner of te- 
lating them. It is a collection of ſuch reſcripts, 
declarations, and manifeſtos, as are uſually pub- 
liſhed in the name of kings, when they are at 
war. Theſe neither ſerve to point out the cauſes 


of events, nor to give us more diſtin@ ideas of. 


military and political tranſactions; and beſides, 
they are intolerably irkſome to the reader. A 
writer can, at beſt, but conſult them occaſionally, 
in order to derive from them a little information; 
in the ſame manner as an archite& makes uſe of 
rubbiſh in raiſing an edifice. | 

Among the public pieces, with which Norberg 
hath interlarded his wretched hiſtory, 4here are 
ſome which are even falſe and abſurd; ſuch as 
-the letter of Achmet, the Turkiſh emperor, whom 
this hiſtoriancallsſultan baſha, by the grace of God”, 

This ſame Norberg makes the king of Sweden 
ſay what that monarch never dic, nor ever could 
ſay, in the affair of Staniſlaus. He pretends that 
Charles XII. told the primate, by way of anſwer 
to his objections, that | Staniſlaus had gained a 
great many friends in his journey to Italy. Cer- 
tain, however, it is, that Staniſlaus never was in 
Italy, as that monarch hath himſelf affured me. 
After all, what matters it, whether a Pole, in 
the ſixteenth century, travelled into Italy or not 
for his amuſement ? Wh infinite number of 
uſeleſs facts ought to be retrenched from hiſtory ! 


—— 


— 


See Mr, de Voltaire eter to Mr, Norberg. 
Ds, and 
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and how do I felicitate myſelf in having abridged 
the hiſtory of Charles XIII 

Norberg had neither judgment nor genius, nor 
a ſufficient knowledge of the world ; and it was 

for that reaſon, perhaps, that Charles XII. thought 
proper to chuſe him for his confeſſor. Whether 
he made that prince a good Chriſtian or not, I 
will not take upon me to determine, but moſt 
undoubtedly he has not made him a hero; and 
the memory of Charles XII. would be buried in 
oblivion, were it not tranſmitted to poſterity by 
abler hiſtorians than Mr. Norberg. 

It may not Here be improper to inform the rea- 
der, that there appeared, ſome years ago, a ſmall 
pamphlet, entitled, + Hiſtorical and Critical Re- 
marks on the Hiſtory of Charles XII. by Mr. de 
Voltaire.” This little performance was compoſed 
from ſome anecdotes of count Poniatowſki. Theſe 
contained his anſwers to ſome freſh queſtions 
which I had propoſed to him in his laſt journey to 
Paris. But his ſecretary having taken a double 
copy of them, they fell into the hands of a Dutch 
bookſeller, who did not fail to publiſh them; and 
the correQor of the preſs gave them the title of 
« Critical,” in order to procure them a better 
fale. This is one of thoſe petty larcenies, which 
are ſometimes practiſed in the bookſelling trade. 

La Motraye, a domeſtic of Mr. Fabricius, has 
Iikewiſe publiſhed ſome remarks on this hiſtory, 
Among the errors and trifles with which this cri- 
tique of la Motraye is filled, there are ſome things 
that are true and uſeful, and of theſe I have taken 
care to avail myſelf in the latter editions of my 
hiſtory, eſpecially in that of 1739. An hiſtorian 
mould neglect nothing: he ought, if poſſible, to 
conſult both kings and valets de chambre. 

A Dis- 


T3902 


A D1scovurse on the HisToxy of CuarLes XII. 
Prefixed to the firſt Edition. 


EW are the princes whoſe lives merit a par- 
ticular hiſtory, In vain have moſt of them 
been the objects of ſlander, or of flattery. Small is 
the number of thoſe whoſe memory is preſerved ; 
and that number would be ſtill more inconſider- 
able, were none but the good remembered. 

The princes Who have the beſt claim to im- 
mortality are ſuch as have benefited mankind. 
Thus, while France endures, the affection of 
Lewis XII for his people will ever be had in grate- 
ful remembrance. The great failings of Francis 
I. will be excuſed, for the ſake of the arts and 
ſciences of which he was the father. Bleſſed will 
be the memory of Henry IV. who conquered his 
kingdom as much by his clemency as by his va- 
lour. And the munificence of Lewis XIV. in pro- 
tecting the arts which owed their birth to Francis 
I. will be ever extolled., 

It is for a very different reaſon, that the me- 
mory of bad princes is preſerved ; like fires, 
plagues, and inundations, they are remembered 
only for the miſchief they have done. 

Conquerors hold a middle rank between good 
kings and tyrants, but are moſt akin to the lat- 
ter. As they have a glaring reputation, we ain 
deſirous of knowing the molt minute circum- 
ſtances of their lives; for ſuch is the weakneſs of 
mankind; that they admire thoſe who have ren- 
dered themſelves remarkable for wickedacſs, and 
talk with greater pleaſure of the d- TONY, than of 
the founder of an empire. | : 
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As for thoſe princes who have neither diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in peace nor in war; who have 
neither been remarkable for great virtues nor 
great vices; their lives furniſh ſo little matter, ei- 
ther for imitation or in{truQion, that they are not 
worthy of being committed to writing. Of fo 
many emperors of Rome, Greece, Germany, and 
Muſcovy ; of ſo many ſultans, caliphs, popes, and 
kings; how few are there, whoſe names deſerve 
to be recorded any where but in chronological 
tables, where they only ſerve to mark the diffe- 
rent epochas. 

There is a vulgar among princes, as s well as 
among the reſt of mankind ; yet ſuch is the itch 
of writing, that no fooner is a prince dead, than 
the world is filled with volumes under the title of 
memoirs and hiſtories of his life, and anecdotes 
of his court. By theſe means books have been 
multiplied in ſuch a manner, that were a man to 
live an hundred years, and to. employ them all in 
W he would not have time to run over what 

1ath been publiſhed relating to the hiſtory of Eu- 
rope alone, for the two laſt centuries. 

This eager and unreaſonable deſire of tranſmit- 
ting uſeleſs ſtories to poſterity, and of fixing the 
attention of ſuture ages upon common events, 
proceeds from a weakneſs extremely incident to 
thoſe who have lived in courts, and have unhap- 
pily been engaged in the management of public 
atfairs. They conſider the court in which they 
have lived as the moſt magnificent in the world; 
their king as the greatett monarch 3 and the af- 
fairs in which they have been concerned as the 
moſt important that ever were tranſacted : and 
they vainly imagine, that poſterity will view them 
in the ſame liglit. 


\ If 
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If a prince undertakes a war, or his court is 
embroiled in cabals and intrigues; if he buys the 
friendſhip of one of his neighbours, or ſells his 
own to another; if, after ſome victories and de- 
feats, he at laſt makes peace with his enemies; 
his ſubjects are ſo warm and intereſted by the 
part which they themſelves have acted in theſe 
ſcenes, that they regard their own age as the 
moſt glorious that hath exiſted ſince the creation. 
But what is the conſequence ? Why, this prince 
dies; new meaſures are adopted; the intrigues of 
his court, his miſtreſſes, his miniſters, his generals, 
his wars, and even himſelf, is forgotten. ; 

Ever ſince the time that Chriſtian princes have 
been endeavouring to cheat one another, and 
have alternately been making war and peace, they 
have ſigned an immenſe number of treaties, and 
fought as many battles; they have performed: 
many glorious, and many infamous actions. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſhould all this heap of tranſactions be 
tranſmitted to poſterity, they would moſt of them 
deſtroy and annihilate each other; and the me- 
mory of thoſe only would remain which have 
produced great revolutions, or which, being re- 
lated by able writers, are preſerved from oblivion, 
like the pictures of obſcure perſons, drawn by a 
maſterly hand. 

Senſible then, as we are, of the truth of theſe 
obſervations, we ſhould not have added a particu- 
lar hiftory of Charles XII. king of Sweden, to the 
infinite number of books with which the world is 
already crowded, were it not that he and his rival, 
Peter Alexiowitz, by far the greater man of the 
two, are univerſally allowed to be the moſt illuſ- 
trious perſons that have appeared for upwards of 

| twenty 
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twenty centuries. The trifling pleaſure, however, 
of relating extraordinary events was not our only 
motive for engaging in this work; we flattered 
ourſelves that it might be of ſome little uſe to 
princes, ſhould it ever happen to fall into their 
hands. No king, ſurely, can be ſo incorrigible as, 
when he reads the hiſtory of Charles XII. not to 
be cured of the vain ambition of making conqueſts. 
Where is the prince that can fay, I have more cou- 
rage, more virtues, more reſolution, greater ſtrength 
of body, greater ſkill in war, or better troops, | 
than Charles XII? And yet, if, with all theſe ad- 
vantages, and after ſo many victories, Charles 
was ſo unfortunate, what fate may other princes 
expect, who, with leſs capacity and fewer re- 
ſources, ſhall entertain the ſame ambitious views ? 
This hiſtory is compoſed from the relations of 
ſome perſons of diſtinction, who lived ſeveral 
years with Charles XII. and with Peter the Grear, 
emperor of Muſcovy; and who having retired, 
long after the death of theſe princes, into a coun- 
try of liberty, can have no intereſt in concealing 
the truth. Mr. Fabricius, who lived in the moit 
intimate familiarity with Charles XII. Mr. de 
Fierville, the French ambaſſador ; Mr. de Ville- 
longue, a colonel in the Swediſh ſervice, and even 
Mr. Poniatowſki, have all of them contributed 
their ſhare in furniſhing me with materials. | 
In this work we have not ventured to advance 
a ſingle fact, without conſulting eye-witneſſes of 
undoubted veracity ; a circumſtance that renders 
this hiſtory very different from thoſe gazettes, 
which have already been publiſhed under the title 
of lives of Charles XII. If we have omitted ſome 
little KKirmiſhes between the Swediſh and Muſco- 
vite 
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vite officers, the reaſon is, that we mean to write 
the hiſtory, not of theſe officers, but only of the 


% 


king of Sweden, and even of his life none but the 


moſt important events. The hiſtory of a prince, 
in our opinion, is not to relate every thing he 
did, but only what he did worthy of being tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity. 

Here it ay not be improper to remark, that 


many things, which were true at the time of writ- 


ing this hiſtory in 1728, are not ſo at preſent. 
Commerce, for inſtance, begins to be more en- 
couraged in Sweden. The Poliſh infantry are 
better diſciplined, and are provided with regimen- 
tal clothes, a convenience which they then want- 
ed. In reading hiſtory, one ought always to re- 
member the time in which the author wrote. To 
peruſe the memoirs of cardinal de Retz, one 
would take the French for a ſet of enthuſiaſts, 
breathing nothing but faction, madneſs, and civil 
diſcord. To read the hiſtory of the happy years 
of Lewis XIV. one would think they were horn 


to obey, to conquer, and to cultivate the polite - 


arts, And, ſhould any one conſult the memoirs 
of the firſt years of Lewis XV. he will find them 
devoted to luxury and avarice, and too regardleſs 


of every thing elſe. The Spaniards at preſent are 


not the Spaniards of Charles V. and yet they may 
be ſo in a few years. The Engliſh of this age 
bear no more reſemblance to the fanatics in 
Cromwell's time, than the monks and monſig- 


nori, that crowd the ſtreets of Rome, do to the 


ancient Scipios. I doubt much whether the Swe- 
diſh troops could be rendered, all of a ſudden, fo 
hardy and warlike as were thoſe of Charles XII, 
We ſay of a man, that he was brave at ſuch a 

time; 
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time; in like manner we ſhould ſay in ſpeaking 
of a nation, they were of this or that character in 
ſuch a year, and under ſuch a government. 

Should any prince or miniſter meet with dif- 
agreeable truths in this book, let them remem- 
ber, that, as they act in a public ſtation, they 
ought to give the public an account of their con- 
duct. Such is the price they muſt pay for their 
greatneſs. The buſineſs of an hiſtorian is to re- 
cord, not to flatter ; and the only way to oblige 
mankind to ſpeak well of us, is to contribute all 
that lies in our power to their happineſs and wel- 
fare. 
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and DEN MARE, unite againſt CHARLES XII. 


WE DEN and Finland make up a kingdom 
two hundred leagues broad, and three hun- 
dred long. This country reaches from the 

fifty-fifth degree of latitude, or thereabouts, to 

the ſeventieth. It lies under a very ſevere cli- 
mate, which is hardly ever ſoftened cither by the 


return 
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return of ſpring or of autumn. The winter pre- 
vails there nine months in the year. The ſcorch- 
ing heats of the ſummer ſucceed immediately to 
the exceſſive cold of the winter. » The froſt be- 
gins in the month of October, without any of 
thoſe imperceptible gradations, which in other 
countries uſher in the ſeaſons, and render the al- 
teration more agreeable. Nature, in return, hath 
given to this cold climate a, clear ſky and a pure 
air, The almoſt conftant heat of the ſummer 
produces flowers and fruits in a very ſhort time, 
'The long nights of the winter are tempered by 
the evening and morning twilights, which Jaſt for 
a greater or a leſs time, in proportion as the ſun 


is nearer to, or farther removed from Sweden; ; 
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and encreaſed by the reflection of the ſnow that 
covers the ground, and frequently by the Aurora 
Borealis, makes it as convenient to travel in Swe- 
den by night as by day, For want of paſture, 
the cattle there are ſmaller than in the more ſou- 
thern parts of Europe; but the men are of a 
large ſtature, healthful from the purity of the air, 
and ſtrong from the ſeverity of the climate ; they 
live to a great age, unleſs enfeebled by the im- 
moderate uſe of wines and ſtrong liquors, of which 
the northern nations ſeem to be the more fond, 
the leſs nature hath indulged them with theſe 
commodities. 

The Swedes are well made, ſtrong, and active, 
and capable of enduring the greateſt fatigue, 
want, and hunger. Born with a military genius, 
and high ſpirit, they are more brave than induſ- 
trious, having long neglected, and even at preſent 
but little cultivating the arts of eommerce, which 
* can ſupply them with thoſe productions 

whic 
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which their country is deficient. It was chiefly 
from Sweden“, they ſay, (one part of which is 
ſtil! called Gothlar d) that thoſe ſwarms of Goths 
iſſued forth, who like a deluge over-can Europe, 
and wreſted it from the Romans, who had uſurped 
the dominion of that vaſt country, which they 
continued for the ſpace of five hundred years to 
harraſs by their tyranny, and to civilize by their 
laws. 

The northern countries were much more po- 
pulous at that time than they are at preſent, Re- 
ligion, by allowing the men a plurality of wives, 
gave them an opportunity of furniſhing the ſtate 
with more ſubje&s. The women themſelves knew 
no reproach viit nat of Revitity ar idlenele- and 
being as ſtrong and as laborious as the men, they 
bore children faſter and for a longer time. Swe- 
den, however, with that part of Finland which 
it ſtill retains, does not contain above four mil- 
lions of inhabitants. The foil is poor and bar- 
ren; Schonen is the only province that bears 
wheat. The gurrent coin of the kingdom does 
not exceed nine millions of livres. The public 
bank, which is the oldeſt in Europe, was at firſt 
eſtabliſned from mere neceſſity; the copper and 
iron, in which their payments were formerly made, 
being too heavy to be tranſported. 


n 


* If our author had reflected with his uſual preciſion, 
he would have perceived that a cold, barren country, of 
the extent of Sweden, could not poffibly furniſh one hun- 
gredth part of thoſe multitudes that deluged all Europe ; 
and a little inquiry would have given him to underſtand, 
that the Goths themſelves came from Scythia or Tartary, 
which was called the Officina Gentium, It is now generally 
allowed that the Celtæ, the Goths, the Heruli, Vandals, 
and Huns, were all originally Tartars 
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Sweden preſerved its freedom without interrup- 
tion to the middle of the fourteenth century. 
During that long period, the form of government 
was more than 'once altered ; but all theſe alte- 
rations were in favour of liberty. The firtt ma- 
giſtrate was inveſted with the name of king, a 
title which, in different countries, is attended 
with very different degrees of power. In France 
and Spain it ſignifies an abſolute monarch: in 
Poland, Sweden, and England, it means the firſt 
man of the republic. 'This king could do nothing 
without the ſenate ; and the ſenate depended up- 
on the ſtates-general, which were frequently aſ- 
ſembled. The repreſentatives of the nation, in 
theſe grand aſſemblies, were the gentry, the bt- 
ſhops, and the deputies of the towns; and in 
proceſs of time, the very peaſants, a claſs of people 
unjuſtly deſpiſed in other places, and ſubje& to 
ſlavery in almoſt all the northern countries, were 
admitted to a ſhare in the adminiſtration. 

About the year 1492, this nation, ſo jealous of 
its liberty, and which till piques itſelf on having 
conquered Rome about thirteen hundred years 
ago, was ſubjected to the yoke by a woman, and 
by a people leſs powerful than the Swedes. 

Margaret of Valdemar, the Semiramis of the 
North, and queen of Denmark and Norway, 
ſubdued Sweden by force and ſtratagem, and 
united theſe three extenſive kingdoms into one 
mighty monarchy. After her death, Sweden was 
rent by civil wars; it alternately threw off and 
ſubmitted to the Daniſh yoke; was ſometimes 
governed by kings, and ſometimes by adminiſtra- 
tors. About the year 1520, this unhappy king- 
dom was horribly harraſſed by two tyrants : the 
one was Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, a monſter 
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whoſe character was entirely compoſed of vices, 
without the leaſt ingredient of virtue ; the other 
an archbiſhop of Upſal, and primate of the king- 
dom, as barbarous as the former. Theſe two, 
by mutual agreement, cauſed the conſuls and the 
magiſtrates of Stockholm, together with ninety- 
four ſenators, to be ſeized in one day, and to he 
executed by the hand of the common hangman, 
under the frivolous pretence that they were ex- 
communicated by the pope, for having dared to 
defend the rights of the ſtate againſt the encroach- 
ments of the archbiſhop. 

While theſe two men, unanimous in their op- 
preſſive meaſures, and diſagreeing only about the 
diviſion of the ſpoil, domineered over Sweden with 
all the tyranny of the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm, 
and all the cruelty of the moſt implacable revenge, 
a new and unexpected event gave a ſudden turn 
to the ſtate of affairs in the North. . 

Guſtavus Vaſa, a young man, ſprung from the 
ancient kings of Sweden, aroſe from the foreſts of 
Dalecarlia, where he had long lain concealed, and 
came to deliver his country from bondage. He 
was one of thoſe great ſouls whom nature ſo ſeldom 
produces, and who are born with all the qualifica- 
tions neceſſary to form the accompliſhed monarch. 
His handſome and ſtately perſon, and his noble 
and majeſtic air, gained him followers at firſt 
fight. His eloquence, recommended by an en- 
gaging manner, was the more perſuaſive, the leſs 
it was artful, His enterpriſing genius formed 
thoſe projects which, though to the vulgar they 
may appear raſh, are couſidered only as bold in the 
eyes of great men, and which his courage and 
perſeverance enabled him to accompliſh. Brave 
with circumſpection, and mild and gentle in a 
fierce 
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fierce and cruel age, he was as virtuous as it is 
poſſible for the leader of a party to be. 

Guſtavus Vaſa had been the hoſtage of Chriſ- 
tian, and had been detained a priſoner contrary 
to the law of nations. Having found means to 
eſcape from priſon, he had dreſſed himſelf in the 
habit of a peaſant, and in that diſguiſe had wan- 
dered about in the mountains and woods of Dale- 
carlia, where he was reduced to the neceſlity of 
working in the copper-mines, at once to procure 
a livelihood, and to conceal himſelf from his 
enemies. Buried, as he was, in theſe ſubterraneous 
caverns, he had the boldneſs to form the deſign of 
dethroning the tyrant. With this view he diſco- 
vered himſelf to the peaſants, who regarded him 
as one of thoſe ſuperior beings to whom the com- 
mon herd of mankind are naturally inclined to 
ſubmit. Theſe ſavage boors he ſoon improved 
into hardy and warlike ſoldiers. He attacked 
Chriſtian and the archbiſhop, beat them in ſeve- 
ral encounters, baniſhed them both from Sweden, 
and, at laſt, was juſtly choſen by the ſtates king of 
that country, of which he had been the deliverer. 

Hardly was he eſtabliſhed on the throne, when 
he undertook an enterprize ſtil] more difficult 
than his conqueſts. The real tyrants of the ſtate 
were the biſhops, who having engroſſed into their 
own hands almoſt all the riches of Sweden, em- 
ployed their il]-got wealth in oppreſſing the ſub- 
jects, and in making war upon the king. This 
power was the more formidable, as, in the opi- 
nion of the ignorant populace, it was held to -be 
facred. Guſtavus puniſhed the catholic religion 
for the crimes of its miniſters ; and, in leſs than 
two years, introduced Lutheraniſm into Sweden, 
rather by the arts of policy, than by the influence 
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of authority. Having thus conquered the king- 
dom, as himſelf was wont to ſay, from the Danes 
and the clergy, he reigned a happy and an abſo- 
lute monarch to the age of ſeventy, and then died 
full of glory, leaving his family and religion in 
quict poſſeſſion of the throne. 5 
One of his deſcendants was that Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, who is commonly called the great Guſta- 
vus. He conquered Ingria, Livonia, Bremen, Ver- 
den, Wiſmar, and Pomerania, not to mention 
above an hundred places in Germany, which, af- 
ter his death, were yielded up by the Swedes. He 
ſhook the throne of Ferdinand II. and protected 
the Lutherans in Germany, an attempt in which 
he was ſecretly affiſted by the pope himſelf, who 
dreaded the power of the emperor much more 
than the prevalence of hereſy. He it was that by 
his victories effectually contributed to humble the 
houſe of Auſtria ; though the glory of that enter- 
prize is uſually aſcribed to cardinal de Richelieu, 
who well knew how to procure himſelf the repu- 
tation of thoſe great actions, which Guſtavus was 
contented with ſimply performing. He was juſt 
upon the point of extending the war beyond the 
Danube, and perhaps of dethroning the emperor, 
when he was killed, in the thirty-ſeventh year of 
his age, at the battle of Lutzen, which he gained 
over Walſtein, carrying along with him to his 
grave the name of Great, the lamentations of the 

North, and the eſteem of his enemies. | 
His daughter Chriſtina, a lady of an extraor- 
dinary genius, was much fonder of converſing 
with men of learning, than of reigning over a 
people, whoſe knowledge was entirely confined 
to the art of war. She became as famous for 
quitting the throne as her anceſtors had _ 
or 
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for oþtaining or ſecuring it. The proteſtants have 
loaded her memory with many injurious aſper- 
ſions, as if it were impoſſible for a perſon to be 
poſſeſſed of great virtues without adhering to Lu- 
ther; and the papiſts have piqued themſelves too 
much on the converſion of a woman who had no- 
thing to recommend her but her taſte for philo- 
ſophy. She retired to Rome, where ſhe paſſed 
the reſt of her days in the midſt of thoſe arts of 
which ſhe was ſo paſſionately fond, and for the ſake 
of which ſhe had renounced a crown at twenty- 
ſeven years of age. 

Before her abdication, ſhe prevailed upon the 
ſtates of Sweden to elect her couſin, Charles Guſ- 
tavus X. ſon to the count palatine, and duke of 
Deux Ponts, as her ſucceſſor. This prince added 
new conqueſts to thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. 
He preſently carried his arms into Poland, where 


he gained the famous battle of Warſaw, which 


laſted for three days. He waged a long and a ſuc- 
ceſsful war with the Danes; beſieged them in their 
capital ; re-united Schonen to Sweden ; and con- 
firmed the duke of Holſtein in the poſſeſſion of 
Sleſwick, at leaft for a time, At laſt, having met 
with a reverſe' of fortune, and concluded a peace 
with his enemies, he turned his ambition againſt 
his ſubjects, and formed the deſign of eſtabliſhing 
a deſpotic government in Sweden. But, like the 
great Guſtavus, he died in the thirty- ſeventh year 
of his age, without being able to finiſh his pro- 
ject, the full accompliſhment of which was re- 
ſerved for his ſon, Charles XI. 

Charles XI. was a warrior, like all his anceſ- 
tors, and more deſpotic than any of them. 
He aboliſhed the authority of the ſenate, which 
was declared to be the ſenate of the king, and 
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not of the kingdom. He was prudem, vigilant, 
indefatigable ; qualities that muſt certainly have 
ſecured him the love of his ſubje&s, had not his 
deſpotic meaſures been more apt to excite their 
fear than to gain their affections. 

In 1680 he married Ulrica Eleonora, daughter 
to Frederic III. king of Denmark, a princeſs emi- 
nent for her virtue, and worthy of greater confi- 
dence than her huſband was pleaſed to repoſe in 
her. Of this marriage, on the 27th of June 1682, 
was born king Charles XII. the moſt extraordi- 
nary man, perhaps, that ever appeared in the 
world. In him were united all the great qualities 
of his anceſtors; nor had he any other fault or 
failing, but that he poſſeſſed all theſe virtues in 
too high a degree. This is the prince whoſe hiſ- 
tory we now purpoſe to write, and concerning 
whoſe perſon.and actions we ſhall relate nothing 
but what is vouched by the beſt authority. 

The firſt book which was put into his hands 
was Puffendorff's introduction to the hiſtory of 
Europe, that from thence he might acquire an. 
early knowledge of his own dominions, and of 
thoſe of his neighbours. He next learned the 
German language, which he continued to ſpeak 
for the future, with the ſame fluency as his mo- 
ther-tongue. At ſeven years of age he could ma- 
nage a horſe ; and the violent exerciſes in which 
he delighted, and which diſcovered his martial 
diſpoſition, ſoon procured him a vigorous conſti- 
tution, capable to ſupport the incredible fatigues 
which his natural inclination always prompted 
him to undergo. 

Though gentle in his infancy, he betrayed an 
inflexible obſtinacy. The only way to influence him 
was to awaken his ſenſe of honour; by mention- 
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ing the word glory, you might have obtaĩned any 
thing from him. He had a great averſion to the 
Latin tongue; but as ſoon as he heard that the 
kings of Poland and Denmark underſtood it, he 
learned it with great expedition, and retained ſo 
much of it, as to be able to ſpeak it all the reſt 
of his life. The ſame means were employed to 
engage him to learn the French ; but he could 
never be perſuaded to make uſe of that tongue, 
not even with the French ambaſſadors themſelves, 
who underitood no other. 

As ſoon as he had acquired a tolerable know- 
ledge of the Latin, his teacher made him tranſ- 
late Quintus Curtius; a book for which he con- 
ceived a great liking, rather on account of the 
ſubject than the (tile. The perſon who explained 
this author to him having aſked him what he 
thought of Alexander: © I think (faid the prince) 
could wiſh to be like him.” ** But (reſumed the 
preceptor) he only lived two and-thirty years.” 
„Ah! (replied he) and is not that enough, when 
one has conquered Kingdoms?” The courtiers 
did not fail to carry theſe anſwers to the king his 
father, who would often cry out ; “ This child 
will excel me, and will even go beyond the great 
Guſtavus,” One day he happened to be diverting 
bimſelf in the royal apartment, in viewing two 
plans ; the one of a town in Hungary, which the 

Jurks had taken from rhe emperor z the other of 
Riga the capital of Livonia, a province conquered 


by the Swedes about a century before. Under the 


plan of the town in Hungary were written theſe 
words, taken from the hook of Job:“ The Lord 
hath given ir to me, and the Lord hath taken it 
from me; bleſſed be the name of the Lord.” 
The young prince having read this inſcription, 
imme- 
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immediately took a pencil, and wrote under the 
plan of Riga; The Lord hath given it to me, 
and the devil ſhall not take it from me *.“ Thus, 


in the moſt indifferent actions of his childhood, 


his unconquerable ſpirit would frequently diſco— 
ver ſome traces of thoſe heroic qualities which 
characterize great ſouls, and which plainly indi- 
cated what ſort of a man he would one day 
prove. 

He was but eleven years of age when he loſt 
his mother, who expired on the fifth of Auguſt 
1693, The diſeaſe of which ſhe died was ſup- 
poſed to be owing to the bad uſage ſhe had re- 
ceived from her huſband, and to her own endea- 
vours to conceal her vexation. Charles XI. had, 
by means of a certain court of juſtice, which was 
called the Chamber of Liquidations, and erected 
by his fole authority, deprived a great number of 
his ſubjects of their wealth. Crowds of citizens 
ruined by this chamber, nobility, merchants, far- 
mers, widows, and orphans, filled the ſtreets of 
Stockholm, and daily repaired to the gate of the 
palace to pour forth their unavailing complaints. 
The queen ſuccoured theſe unhappy people as 
much as lay in her power; ſhe gave them her 
money, her jewels, her furniture, and even her 
cloaths; and when ſhe had no more to give them, 
with tears in her eyes ſhe threw herſelf at her huſ- 
band's feet, beſeeching him to have pity on his 
wretched ſubjects. The king gravely anſwered her, 
«Y , we took you to bring us children, not 
to give us advice. ”And from that time he«treated 


„ 
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* This anecdote I give from the inſormation of two 
French ambailadors, who reſided at the court of Sweden. 
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her with a ſeverity that is ſaid to have ſhortened 
her days. | 

He died four years after her, on the fifteenth 
of April 1697, in the ſorty-ſecond year of his age, 
and the thirty-ſeventh of his reign, at a time when 
the empire, Spain, and Holland, on the one ſide, 
and France on the other, had referred the deciſion 
of their quarrels to his arbitration, and when he 
had already concerted the terms of accommoda- 
tion between theſe different powers, 

He left to his ſon, who was then fifteen years 
of age, a throne well eſtabliſhed and reſpected 
abroad; ſubjects poor, but valiant and loyal; to- 
gether with a treaſury in good order, and manag- 
ed by able miniſters. 

Charles XII. at his acceſſion to the throne, 
found himſelf the abſolute and undiſturbed maſ- 
ter, not only of Sweden and Finland, but alſo of 
Livonia, Carelia, Ingria, Wiſmar, Vibourg, the 
iſlands of Rugen and Oeſel, and- the fineſt part 

of Pomerania, together with the dutchy of Bre- 
men and Verden, all of them the conqueſts of his 
anceſtors, ſecured to the crown by long poſſeſ- 
ſion, and by the folemn treaties of Munſter and 
Oliva, and ſupported by the terror of the Swediſh 
arms. The peace of Ryſwick, which was begun 
under the auſpices of the father, being fully con- 
cluded under thoſe of the ſon, he found himſelf 
the mediator of Europe, from the firſt moment of 
his reign. 

The laws of Sweden fix the majority of their 
kings at the age of fifteen ; but Charles XI. who 
was entirely abſolute, put of, by his laſt-will, the 
majority of his fon to the age of eighteen. In 
this he favoured the ambitious views of his mo- 
ther Eduiga-Eleonora of Holſtein, dowager of 

Charles 
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Charles X. who was appointed by the king her 
ſon, guardian to the young king her grandſon, 
and regent of the kingdom, in conjunction with 
a council of five perſons, 

The regent had had a ſhare in the manage- 
ment of public affairs during the reign of her ſon. 
She was now advanced in years; but her ambi. 
tion, which was greater than her abilities, promp- 
ted her to entertain the pleaſing hopes of poſſeſ- 
ſing authority for a long time, under the king her 
grandſon. She kept him at as great a diſtance as 
poſſible from all concern with the affairs of ſtate. 
The young prince paſſed his time either in hunt- 
ing or in reviewing his troops, and would even 
ſometimes exerciſe with them; which amuſe- 
ment ſeemed only to be the natural effect of his 
youthful vivacity. He never betrayed any diſſa- 
tis faction ſufficient to alarm the regent, who flat- 
tered herſelf that the diſſipation of mind occaſion- 
ed by theſe diverſions would render him incapable 
of application, and leave her in poſſeſſion of the 
ſupreme power for a conſiderable time, 

One day in the month of November, and in 
the ſame year in which his father died, when he 
had been taking a review of ſeveral regiments, 
and Piper the counſellor was ſtanding by him, 
he ſeemed to be abſorbed in a profound reverie. 
© May I take the liberty (ſaid Piper to him) of 
aſking your majeſty what you are thinking of ſo 
ſeriouſly ?“ “ am thinking (replied the prince) 
that I am capable of commanding thoſe brave 
fellows 3 and I don't chuſe that either they or I 

ſhould receive orders from a woman.” Piper im- 
mediately ſeized this opportunity of making his 
fortune; but conſcious that his own intereſt was 
not ſufficient for the execution of ſuch a danger- 
E 3 ous 
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ons enterprize, as the removal of the queen from 
the regency, and the haſtening of the king's ma- 
Jority, he propoſed the affair to count Axel Sparre, 
2 man of a daring ſpirit, and fond of popularity. 
Him he cajoled with the hopes of being the king's 
confident. The count readily ſwallowed the bait, 
and undertook the management of the whole mat- 
ter, while all his labours only tended to promote 
the intereſt of Piper. The counſellors of the re- 
gency were ſoon drawn into the ſcheme, and 
forthwith proceeded to the execution of it, in or- 
der to recommend themſelves the more effectually 
to the king, f 

They went in a body to propoſe it to the queen, 
who little expected ſuch a declaration. The coun- 


ſchors of the regency laid the matter before the 


itates-general, who were then aſſembled, and who 
were all unanimous in approving the propoſal. 
The point was carried with a rapidity that nothing 
could withtaud; fo that Charles XII. had only to 
ſignity his defir2 of reigning, and, in three days, 
the ſtates beſtuwed the government upon him. 
Tue queen's power and credit fell in an inſtant, 
She afierwards led a private life, which was more 
fuitable to her age, though leſs agreeable to her 
humour, The king was crowned on the twenty- 
fourth of December following. He made his en- 
try into Stockholm on a ſorrel horſe ſhod with 
ſilver, having a ſcepter in his hand and a crown 
upon his head, amidit the acclamations of a whole 
people, paſſionately fond of every novelty, and 
always conceiving great hopes from the reign of a 
young prince, 

The ceremony of the conſecration and corona- 
tion belongs to the archbiſhop of Upſal. This is 
almoſt the only privilege that remains to him of 
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the great number that were claimed by his prede- 
ceſſors. After having anointed the prince, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, he held the crown in his hand, in 
order to put it upon his head: Charles ſnatched 
it from him and crowned himſelf, regarding the 
poor prelate all the while with a ſtern look. The 
people, who are always dazzled by every thing 
that has an air of grandeur and magnificence, ap- 
plauded this action of the king. Even thoſe who 
had groaned moſt ſeverely under the tyranny of 
the father, were fooliſh enough to commend the 
ſon for this inſtance of arrogance, which was 
a ſure pledge of their future ſlavery. 

As ſoon as Charles was maſter of the kingdom, 
he made Piper his chief confident, entruſting him 
at the ſame time with the management of public 
affairs, and giving him all the power of a prime 
miniſter, without the odium of the name. A few 
days after he created him a count, which is a dig- 
nity of great eminence in Sweden, and not an 
empty title that may be affumed without any 
manner of importance, as with us in France. 

The beginning of the king's reign gave no very 
favourable idea of his character. It was imagined 
that he had been more ambitions of obtaining the 
ſupreme power, than worthy of poſſeſſing it. True 
it is, he had no dangerous paſſion ; but his con- 
duct diſcovered nothing but the fallies of youth, 
and the freaks of obſtinacy. He ſeemed to be 
equally proud and lazy. The ambaſſadors who 
refided at his court, took him even for a perſon of 
mean capacity, and repreſented him as ſuch to 
their reſpective maſters k. The Swedes enter- 
tained the ſame opinion of him : nobody Knew 
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his real character: he did not even know it him- 
felf, until the ſtorm that ſuddenly aroſe in the 
North gave him an opportunity of diſplaying his 
great talents, which had hitherto lain concealed, 

Three powerful princes, taking the advantage 
of his youth, conſpired his ruin almoſt at the ſame 
time. The firſt was his own couſin, Frederick IV. 
king of Denmark : the ſecond Auguſtus, elector 
of Saxony and king of Poland: Peter the Great, 
czar of Muſcovy, was the third, and the moſt 
dangerous. It will be neceſſary to unfold the 
origin of theſe wars, which produced ſuch great 


' events: and to begin with Denmark. 


Of the two ſiſters of Charles XII. the eldeſt was 
married to the duke of Holſtein, a young prince 
of an undaunted ſpirit and of a gentle diſpoſition. 
The duke, opprefſed by the king of Denmark, 
repaired to Stockholm with his ſpouſe, and throw- 
ing himſelf into the arms of the king, earneſtly 
implored his aſſiſtance. This he hoped to obtain, 


as Charles was not only his brother-in-law, but 


was likewiſe the ſovereign of a people who bore 
an irreconcileable hatred to the Danes. 
The ancient houſe of Holſtein, ſunk into that 


of Oldenburg, had been advanced by election to 


the throne of Denmark in 1449. All the king- 
doms of the North were at that time elective; 
but the kingdom of Denmark ſoon after became 
hereditary. One of its kings, alle dna nl. 
had ſuch a tender affection for his brother Adol- 
phus, or, at leaſt, ſuch a regard for his intereſt, 
as is ſeldom to be met with among princes. He 
was defirous of inveſting him with ſovereign power, 
and yet he could not diſmember his own domi- 
nions. He therefore divided with him the dutchies 
of Holitein-Gottorp and Sleſwick, by an odd kind 
| of 
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of agreement, the ſubſtance of which was, that 


the deſcendants of Adolphus ſhould ever after go- 
vern Holſtein in conjunction with the kings of 


Denmark ; that thoſe two dutchies ſhould belong 


to both in common; and that the king of Den- 
mark ſhould be able to do nothing in Holſtein 
without the duke, nor the duke without the king. 
So ſtrange an union, of which, however, we have 
had within theſe few years a ſimilar inſtance in 
the ſame family, was, for near the ſpace of eighty 
years, the ſource of perpetual diſputes between 
the crown of Denmark and the houſe of Holſtein- 
Gottorp ; the kings alwaysendeavouring to oppreſs 
the dukes, and the dukes to render themſelves in- 
dependent. A ſtruggle of this nature had coſt 
the laſt duke his liberty and ſovereignty, both 
which, however, he recovered at the conferences 
o Alien in 168g, by the interpoſition of Swe- 
den, England, and Holland, who became gua- 
rantees for the execution of the treaty, But as a 
treaty between princes is frequently no more than. 
a giving way to neceſſity, till ſuch time as the 
ſtronger ſhall -be able to cruſh the weaker, the 
conteſt was revived with greater virulence than 
cver between the new king of Denmark and the 
young duke, And while the duke was at Stock- 
holm, the Danes had already committed ſome 
as of hoſtility in the country of Holſtein, and 
had entered into a ſecret agreement with the king 
of Poland, to attack the king of Sweden himſelf. 

Frederick Auguſtus, eleQor of Saxony, whom 


neither the eloquence nor negociations of the 


abbe de Polignac, nor the great qualities of the 
prince of Conti, his competitor for the throne, 
had been able {to prevent from being choſen king 
of Poland about two years before, was à prince 
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ſill leſs remarkable for his incredible ſtrength of 
body than for his bravery and gallantry of ſoul. 
His court, next to that of Lewis XIV. was the 
moſt ſplendid of any in Europe. Never was prince 
more generous or munificent, or beſtowed his fa- 
vours with a better grace. He had purchaſed the 
votes of one half of the Poliſh nobility, and over- 
awed the other by the approach of a Saxon army. 
As he thought he ſhould have need of his troops 
in order to eſtabliſh himſelf the more firmly on 
the throne, he wanted a pretext for retaining 
them in Poland; and he therefore reſolved to em- 
ploy them in attacking the king of Sweden, which 
he did on the following occaſion. 

Livonia, the moſt beautiful and the moſt fruit- 
ful province of the North, belonged formerly to 
the knights of the Teutonick order. The Ruſ- 
ſi ins, the Poles, and the Swedes, had ſeverally 
diſputed the poſſeſſion of it. The Swedes had 
carried it from all the reſt about an hundred 
years ago; and it had been formally ceded to them 
by the peace of Oliva. 

The late king Charles XI. amidſt his ſeverities 
to his ſubjects in general, had not ſpared the Li- 
vonians. He had ſtripped them of their privileges, 
and of part of their eſtates, Patkul, who unhappily 
hath ſince become famous fer his tragical death, 
was deputed by the nobility of Livonia to carry to 
the throne the complaints of the province. He 
addreſſed his maſter in a ſpeech, reſpectful indeed, 
but bold, and full of that manly eloquence, which 
calamity, when joined to courage, never fail to 
inſpire. But kings too frequently conſider theſe 
public addreſſes as no more than vain ceremo- 
nies, which it is cuſtomary to ſuffer, with- 
out paying them any regard. Charles XL. 

how- 
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however, who could play the hypocrite extremely 
well, when he was not hurried away by the vio- 
lence of his paſſion, gently ſtruck Patkul on the 
ſhoulder : “ You have ſpoke for your country, 
(ſaid he) like a brave man, and I efteem you for 
it ; go on.” Notwithſtanding, in a few days af- 
ter, he cauſed him to be declared guilty of high 
treaſon, and as ſuch to be condemned to death. 
Patkul, who had hid himſelf, made his eſcape, and 
carried his reſentment with him to Poland, where he 
was afterwards admitted into the prefence of king 
Auguſtus. Charles XI. was now dead; but Pat- 
kul's ſentence was ſtill in force, and his indigna- 
tion ſtill unabated, He repreſented to his Poliſh 
majeſty the facility of conquering Livonia, the 
people of which were mad' with deſpair, and ready 
to throw off the Swediſh yoke ; while the king 
was a child, and unable to make any refiſtance, 
Theſe repreſentations were well received by a 
prince, who already flattered himſelf with the agree- 
able hopes of this important conqueſt. Auguitus 
had engaged at his coronation to exert his molt 
vigorous efforts, in order to recover the provinces 
which Poland had lolt ; aid he imagined, that, by 
making an irruption into Livonia, he ſhould at 
once plcaſe the people and eſtabliſh his own power; 
in both which particulars, however promiſing of 
ſucceſs, he at laſt found himſelf fatally diſappoint- 
ed. Every thing was ſoon got ready for a ſudden 
invaſion, which he refolved to make without hav- 
ing recourſe to the vain formalities of declarations 
of war and manifeſtoes. The ſtorm thickened at 
the ſame time on the ſide of Muſcovy. The mo- 
narch who governcd that kingdom merits the at 
tention of poſterity, 
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Peter Alexiowitz, czar of Ruſſia, had already 
made himſelf formidable by the battle he had 
gained over the Turks in 1697, and by the re- 
duction of Aſoph, which opened to him the do- 
minion of the Black Sea. But it was by actions 
ſtill more glorious than even his victories, that he 
aſpired to the name of Great. Muſcovy, or Ruſ- 
ſia, comprehends the northern parts of Aſia and 
of Europe, and from the frontiers of China ex- 
tends, ſor the ſpace of fifteen hundred leagues, 
to the borders of Poland and Sweden. This im- 
menſe country, however, was hardly known to 
Europe, before the time of the czar Peter. The 
Muſcovites were leſs civilized than the Mexicans, 
when diſcovered by Cortez: born the ſlaves of 
maſters as barbarous as themſelves, they were 
ſunk into a ſtate of the moſt profound ignorance, 
into a total want of all the arts and ſciences, and 
into ſuch an inſenſibility of that want, as effec- 
tually ſuppreſſed every exertion of induitry. An 
ancient law, which they held to be ſacred, forbad 
them, under pain of death, to leave their native 
country without permiſſion of their patriarch. 
This law, made with a view to preclude them 
from all opportunities of becoming ſenſible of 
their ſlavery, was very acceptable to a people, 
who, in the depth of their miſery and ignorance, 
diſdained all commerce with foreign nations, 

The æra of the Muſcovites began at the crea- 
tion of the world : they reckoned up 7207 years 
to the beginning of the laſt century, without be- 
ing able to aſſign any reaſon for this computation. 
The firſt day of their year anſwered to the thir- 
teenth of our month of November. The reaſon 

they alledge for this regulation is, that it is pro- 
bable 
2 
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bable that God created the world in autumn, the 
ſeaſon when the fruits of the earth are in their full 
maturity. Thus, the only appearances of know- 
ledge which they had were founded upon groſs 
errors; not one of them ever dreamed that the 
autumn of Muſcovy might poſſibly be the ſpring 
of another country, ſituated in an oppoſite cli- 
mate. Nor is it long ſince the people at Moſcow 
were going to burn the ſecretary of a Perſian am- 
baſſador, who had foretold an eclipſe of the ſun, 
They did not ſo much as know the uſe of figures; 
but in all their computations made uſe of little 
beads ſtrung upon braſs-wires. They had no other 
manner of reckoning in their compting-houſes, 
not even in the treaſury of the czar. 

Their religion was, and ſtill is, that of the 
Greek church, intermixed with many ſuperſtitious 
rites, to which they are the more ſtrongly at- 
tached, in proportion as they are the more ridi- 
culous, and their burden the more intolerable, 
Few Muſcovites would venture to eat a pigeon, be- 
cauſe the Holy Ghoſt is painted in the form of a 
dove. They regularly obſerved four lents in the 
year; and during thoſe times of abſtinence, they 
never preſumed to eat either eggs or milk. God 
and St. Nicholas were the objects of their worſhip, 
and next to them the czar and the patriarch. 
The authority of the laſt was as unbounded as the 
people's ignorance.. He pronounced ſentences of 
death, and inflicted the moſt cruel puniſhments, 
without any poſſibility of an appeal from his tri- 
bunal. Twice a-year he made a folemn proceſſion 
on horſe-back, attended by all his clergy in or- 
der. The czar on foot held the bridle of his 
horſe, and the people proſtrated themſelves before 
him in the ſtreets, as the Tartars do before their 

grand 
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grand lama. Confeflion was in uſe among them; 
but it was only in caſes of the greateſt crimes. 
In theſe abſolution was neceſſary, but not repen- 
tance. They thought themſelves pure in the fight 
of God, as ſoon as they received the benediction 
of their papas. Thus they paſſed, without» re- 
morſe, from confeſſion to theft and murder; and 
what among other Chriſtians is a reſtraint from 
vice, with them was an encouragement to wicked- 
neſs. On a faſt-day, they would not even ven- 
ture to drink milk ; but on a feſtival, maſters of 
families, prieſts, married women and maids, 
would make no ſcruple to intoxicate themſelves 
with brandy. However, there were religious dif- 
putes among them as well as in other countries ; 
but their greateſt controverſy was, wh:ther lay- 


men ſhould make the ſign of the croſs with two 


fingers or with three. One Jacob Nurſoff, in the 
preceding reign, had raiſed a ſedition in Altracan 
about this very quarrel, There were even ſome 
fanatics among them, as there are in thoſe civi- 
lized nations where every one is a theologian ; and 
Peter, who always carried juſtice to the extreme 
of cruelty, cauſed ſome of, theſe wretched crea- 
tures, who were called Voſko-jeſuits, to be com- 
mitted to the flames, 

The czar, in his vaſt dominions, had many 
other ſubjects who were not Chriſtians, The 
Tartars, inhabiting the weſtern coaſts of the Cal. 
pian Sea and the Palus Mæotis, were Mahometans; 
the Siberians, the Oſtiacks, and the Samoides, 
who lie towards the Frozen Sea, were ſavages, 
ſome of whom were idolaters, and others had not 
the leaſt knowledge ofa God; and yet the Swedes 
who were ſent priloners among them, were better 
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pleaſed with their manners than with thoſe of the 
ancient Muſcovites. 

Peter Alexiowitz had received an education that 
tended {till more to enereaſe the barbarity of this 
part of the world, His natural diſpoſmion led 
him to careſs ſtrangers, before he knew what ad- 
vantages he might derive from their acquaintance. 
Le Fort, as hath been already obſerved, was the 
firſt inſtrument he employed to change the face of 
affairs in Muſcovy. His mighty genius, which a 
barbarous education had hitherto checked but not 
deſtroyed, broke forth all of a ſudden. He re- 
ſolved to be a man, to command men, and to 
create a new nation. Many princes before him 
had renounced crowns, wearied out with the in- 
tolerable load of public affairs; but no man had 
ever diveſted himſelf of the royal character, in 
order to learn the art of governing better: this 
was a ſtretch of heroiſm which was reſerved for 
Peter the Great alone. | 

He left Muſcovy in 1698, having reigned as 
yet but two years, and went to Holland, dif 
guiſed under a common name, as if he had been 
a menial ſervant of that ſame Mr. le Fort, whom 
he ſent in quality of ambaſſador- extraordinary to 
the ſtatas-general. As ſoon as he arrived at Am- 
ſterdam, he enrolled his name among the ſhip- 
wrights of the admiralty of the Indies, and* 
wrought in the yard like the other mechanics, 
At his leiſure hours he learned ſuch parts of the 
mathematics as are uſeful to a prince, fortifica- 
tion, navigation, and the art of drawing plans. 
He went into the workmen's ſhops, and examined 
all their manufactures : nothing could efcape his 
obſervation. From thence he paſſed over into 
England, where having perfected himſelf in the 

art 
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art of ſhip-building, he returned to Holland, care- 
fully obſerving every thing that might turn to 
the advantage of his country. At laſt, after two 
years of travel and labour, to which no man but 
himſelf would have willingly ſubmitted, he again 
made his appearance in Muſcovy, with all the 
arts of Europe in his train. Artiſts of every kind 
followed him in abundance. Then were ſeen, for 
the firſt time, large Ruſſian ſhips in the Baltick, 
and on the Black Sea and the Ocean, Stately 
buildings, of a regular architecture, were raiſed 
among the Ruſſian huts. He founded colleges, 
academies, printing-houſes, and libraries. The 
cities were brought under a regular police. The 
cloaths and cuſtoms of the people were gradually 
changed, though not without ſome difficulty ; and 
the Muſcovites learned by degrees the true nature 
of a ſocial ſtate. Even their ſuperſtitions rites 
were aboliſhed ; the dignity of the patriarch was 
ſuppreſſed ; and the czar declared himſelf the 
head of the church. This laſt enterprize, which 
would have coſt a prince leſs abſolute than Peter 
both his throne and his life, ſucceeded almoft 
without oppoſition, and inſured to him the ſuc- 
ceſs of all his other innovations. 

After having humbled an ignorant and a bar- 
barous clergy, he ventured to make a trial of in- 
ſtructing them, though by that means he ran the 

riſque of rendering them formidable; but he was 
too conſcious of his own power to entertain any 
apprehenſion from that quarter. He cauſed phi- 
loſophy and theology to be taught in the few mo- 
naſteries that ſtill remained. True it is, this 
theology ſtill ſavours of that barbarous period in 
which Peter civilized his people. A gentleman 
af undoubted veracity aſſured me, that he was 
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preſent at a public diſputation, where the point 
of controverſy was, whether the practice of ſmok- 
ing tobacco was a fin? The reſpondent alledged, 
that it was lawful to get drunk with brandy, but 
not to fmoke, becauſe the holy ſcripture faith, 
That that which proceedeth out of the mouth de- 
fileth a man, and that which entereth into it 
doth not defile him.” 

The monks were not ſatisfied with this refor- 
mation. Hardly had the czar erected his print- 
ing-houſes, when theſe pious drones made uſe of 
them to publiſh declamations againſt their ſove- 
reign. One of them affirmed in print that Peter 
was Antichriſt ; and his arguments were, that he 
deprived the living of their beards, and allowed 
the dead to be diſſected in his academy. But ano- 
ther monk, who had a-mind to make his fortune, 
refuted this book, and proved that Peter could 
not be Antichriſt, becauſe the number 666 was 
not to be found in his name. The libeller was 
broke upon the wheel, and the author of the re- 
futation was made biſhop of Rezan. | 

The reformer of Muſcovy enacted a very whole- 
ſome law, the want of which reflects diſgrace up- 
on many civilized nations. By this law, no man 
engaged in the ſervice of the ſtate, no citizen eſta- 
bliſhed in trade, and eſpecially no minor, was al- 
lowed to retire into a convent, 

Peter knew of what infinite conſequence it was to 
prevent uſeful ſubjets from conſecrating them- 
ſelves to idleneſs, and to hinder young people 
from diſpoſing of their liberty, at an age when 
they are incapable of diſpoſing of the leaſt part of 
their patrimony. This law, however, ſo plainly cal- 
calated for the general intereſt of mankind, 1s daily 
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eluded by the induſtry of the monks ;' as if they, 
forſooth, were gainers by peopling their convents 
at the expence of their country. 

The czar not only ſubjected the church to the 
ſtate, after the example of the Turkiſh emperors, 
but, what was a more maſterly ſtroke of policy, 
he diſſolved a militia of much the ſame nature 
with that of the janiſſaries: and what the ſultans 
had attempted in vain, he accompliſhed in a ſhort 
time: he diſbanded the Ruſſian janiſſaries, who 
were called Strelits, and who Kept the czars in 
ſubjedtion. Theſe troops, more formidable to 
their maſters than to their neighbours, conſiſted 
of about thirty thouſand foot, one half of which 
remained at Moſcow, while the other was ſta- 
tioned upon the frontiers. The pay of a ſtrelits 
was no more than four roubles a-year; but this 
deficiency was 'amply compenſated by privileges 
and extortions, Peter at firſt formed a company 
of foreigners, among whom he enrolled his own 
name, and did not think it below him to begin 
the ſervice in the character of a drummer, and to 
perform the duties of that mean office; ſo much 
did the nation ſtand in need of examples ! By de- 
grees he became an officer. He gradually raiſed 
new regiments; and, at laſt, finding himſelf 
maſter of a well-diſciplined army, he broke 
the ſtrelits, who durſt not diſobey. 

The cavalry were nearly the ſame with that of 
Poland, or France, when this laſt kingdom was 
no more than an aſſemblage of fiefs. The Ruſ- 
ſian gentlemen mounted horſe at their own ex- 
pence, and fought without diſcipline, and ſome- 
times without any other arms than a ſabre or a 
bow, incapable of obeying, and conſequently of 
conquering, 
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Peter the Great taught them to obey, both by 
the example he ſet them, and by the puniſh- 
ments he inflited ; for he ſerved in the quality 
of a ſoldier and ſubaltern officer, and as czar he 
ſeverely puniſhed the boyards, that is, the gentle- 
men, who pretended that it was the privilege of 
their order not to ſerve but by their own conſent. 
He eſtabliſhed a regular body to ſerve the artil- 
lery, and took five hundred bells from the churches 
to found cannon, In the year 1714, he had thir- 
teen thouſand braſs cannon. He likewiſe formed 
ſome troops of dragoons, a kind of militia very 
ſuitable to the genius of the Muſcovites, and to 
the ſize of their horſes, which are ſmall, In 1738 
the Ruſſians had thirty regiments of dragoons, 
conſiſting of a thouſand mien each, and well ac- 
coutered. 

He likewiſe eſtabliſned the Ruſſian huſſars; 
and had even a ſchool of engineers, in a country 
where, before his time, no one ane the 
elements of geometry. 

He was himſelf a good engineer; but his chief 
excellence Jay in his knowledge of naval affairs : 
he was an able ſea-captain, a ſkilful pilot, a good 
ſailor, an expert ſhip-wright, and his knowledge 
of theſe arts was the more meritorious, as he 
was born with a great dread of the water, In his 
youth he could not paſs over a bridge without 


trembling : on all theſe occaſions he cauſed the 


wooden windows of his coach to be ſhut ; but of 
this conſtitutional weakneſs he ſoon got the better 
by his courage and reſolution. 

He cauſed a beautiful harbour to be built at the 
mouth of the Tanais, near Aſoph, in which he 
propoſed to keep a number of gallies; and fome 
time after, thinking that theſe veſſels, ſo long, 

light, 
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light, and flat, would probably ſucceed in the 
Baltick, he had upwards of three hundred of 
them built at his favourite city of Peterſburg. 
He ſhewed his ſubjects the method of building 
ſhips with fir only, and taught them the art of 
navigation, He had even learned ſurgery, and, 
in a caſe of neceſſity, has been known to tap a 
dropſical perſon. He was well verſed in mecha- 
nics, and inſtructed the artiſts. 

ladeed the revenue of the czar, when compared 
to the immenſe extent of his dominions, was verv 
inconſiderable. It never amounted to four and 
twenty millions of our money, reckoning the mark 
at about fifty livres, as we do to-day, though 
perhaps we may do otherwiſe to-morrow. But a 
man may always be accounted rich, who has it in 
his power to accompliſh great undertakings. It 
is not the ſcarcity of money that weakens a ſtate; 
it is the want of hands, and of men of abilities. 

Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the women are fruitful 
and the men robuſt, is far from being populous. 
Peter himſelf, in civilizing his dominions, unhap- 
pily contributed to their depopulation. Frequent 
levies in his wars, which were long unſucceſsful ; 
nations tranſported from the coaſts of the Caſpian 
Sea to thoſe of the Baltick, deſtroyed by fatigue, 
or cut off by diſeaſes; three fourths of the Muſco- 
vite children dying of the ſmall-pox, which is 
more dangerous in thoſe climates than in any 
other; ina word, the melancholy effects of a go- 
vernment ſavage for a long time, and even barba- 
rous in its policy ; to all theſe cauſes it is owing, 
that in this country, comprehending ſo great a 
part of the continent, there are ſtill vaſt deſerts. 
Ruſſia, at preſent, is ſuppoſed to contain five bun- 
dred thouſand families of gentlemen; two hun- 
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ered thouſand lawyers; ſomething more than five 
millions of citizens and peaſants, who pay a ſort of 
tax; fix hundred thouſand men who live in the 
provinces conquered from the Swedes; the Cofe 
ſacks in the Ukraine, and the Tartars that are 
ſubject to Muſcovy, do not exceed two millions; 
in fine, it appears that in this immenſe country, 
there are not above fourteen millions of men, that 


is, a little more than two thirds of the inhabitants 
of France, 


While Peter was employed in changing the 


laws, the manners, the militia, and the very face 
of his country, he likewiſe reſolved to encreaſe his 
greatneſs by encouraging commerce, which at 
once conſtitutes the riches of a particular ſtate, 
and contributes to the intereſt of the world in ge- 
neral, He reſolved to make Ruſſia the center of 
trade between Aſia and Europe. He determined 
to join the Duna, the Volga, and the Tanais, by 
canals, of which he drew the plans; and thus to 
open a new paſſage from the Baltick to the Euxine 
and Caſpian Seas, and from theſe ſens to the 
Northern Ocean. 

'The port of Archangel, frozen up for nine 
months in the year, and which could not be en- 
tered without making a long and dangerous cir- 
cuit, he did not think ſufficiently commodious. 


From the year 1700, he had formed a deſign of . 


building a port upon the Baltic ſea, that ſhould 
become the magazine of the North, and of raiſ- 
ing a city that ſhould prove the capital of; his 
empire. 

He was already attempting to find out a EY 
eaſt paſſage to China; and the manufactures of 
Pekin and Paris were deſigned to embelliſh his 
new city, L 
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A road 754 verſts long, running through mar- 
ſhes that were to be drained, led from Moſcow to 
his new city. Moſt of theſe projects were exe- 
cuted by his own hands; and the two empreſſes, 
who have ſucceſſively followed him, have even 
improved upon his ſchemes, when they were prac- 
ticable, and abandoned none but ſuch as it was 
impoſhble to accompliſh. 

He was always travelling up and down his do- 
minions, as much as his wars would allow him; 
but he travelled like a legiſlator and natural phi- 
loſopher, examining nature every where, en- 
deavouring to correct or perfect her; ſounding 
with his own hands the depth of ſeas and rivers; 
repairing fluices, viſiting docks, cauſing mines 
to be ſearched for, aſſaying metals, ordering ac- 
curate plansto be drawn, in the execution of which 
he himſelf aſſiſted. 

He built upon a very wild and uncultivated ſpot, 
the imperial city of Peterſburg, which now con- 
tains ſixty thouſand houſes, and is the reſidence 
of a ſplendid court, where all the refined pleaſures 
are known and enjoyed, He built the harbour 
of Cronſtad, on the Neva, and St. Croix, on the 
frontiers of Perſia; erected forts on the Ukraine, 
and in Siberia; eſtabliſhed offices of admiralty at 
Archangel, Peterſburg, Aſtracan, and Azoph; 
founded arſenals, and built and endowed hoſ- 
pitals. All his own houſes were mean, and ex- 
ecuted in a bad taſte; but he ſpared no expences 
in rendering the public buildings grand and 
magnificent. 

The ſciences, which in other countries have 
been the ſlow product of ſo many ages, were, by 
his care and induſtry, imported into Ruſſia in 
full perfection. He eſtabliſhed an academy on 

the 
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the plan of the famous ſocieties of Paris and 
London. The Deliſles, the Bulfingers, the Her- 
mannus's, the Bernouilles, and the celebrated 
Wolf, a man who excelled in every branch of 
philoſophy, were all invited and brought to Pe- 
terſburg at a great expence. This academy till 
ſubſiſts ; and the Muſcovites, at length, have phi- 
loſophers of their own nation, 

He obliged the young nobility to travel for im- 
provement, and to bring back into Ruflia the 
politeneſs of foreign countries; and I have ſeen 
ſome young Ruflians who were men of genius 
and of knowledge. Thus it was that a fingle 
man changed the face of the greateſt empire in 
the univerſe. It is however a ſhocking reflec- 
tion, that this reformer of mankind ſhould have 
been deficient in that firſt of all virtues, the vir- 
tue of humanity. Brutality in his pleaſures, fe- 
rocity in his manners, and cruelty in his puniſh. 
ments, ſullied the luſtre of ſo many virtues. He 
civilized his ſubjeQs, and yet himſelf remained a 
barbarian, He would ſometimes, with his own 
hands, execute ſentences of death upon the un- 
happy criminals; and, in the midlt of a revel, 
would ſhew his dexterity in cutting off heads, 
There are princes in Africa, who, with their 
own hands, ſhed the blood of their ſubjects; but 
theſe kings are always deteſted as barbarians, 
The death of a ſon, whom he ought to have 
corrected, or at moſt diſinherited, would render 
the memory of Peter the object of univerſal ha- 
tred, were it not that the great and many bleſ- 
ſings he beſtowed upon his ſubjeRs, were almoſt 
ſufficient to excuſe his cruelty to his own off. 
ſpring, 
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Such was the czar Peter; and his great pro- 
jects were little more than in embrio when he 
joined the kings of Poland and Denmark againſt 
a child whom they all deſpiſed. The founder 
of the Ruſſian empire was ambitious of being a 
conqueror ; and ſuch he thought he might eaſily 
become by the proſecution of a war, which, being 
entered into with ſo much prudence, could not 
fail, he imagined, of proving advantageous to his 
ſubjects: the art of war was a new art, which it 
was neceflary to teach his people. 

Beſides, he wanted a port on the eaſt ſide of 
the Baltic, to facilitate the execution of all his 
ſchemes. He wanted the province of Ingria, which 
lies to the north-eaſt of Livonia, The Swedes 
were in poſſeſſion of it, and from them he reſolved 
to take it by force. His predeceſſors had had 
claims upon Ingria, Eſtonia, and Livonia ; and 
the preſent ſeemed a favourable opportunity for 
reviving theſe claims, which had lain buried for a 
hundred years, and had been cancelled by the 
ſanction of treaties. He therefore made a league 
with the king of Poland, to wreſt from young 
Charles XII. all the territories that are bounded 


by the gulph of Finland, the Baltic Sea, Poland, 
and Muſcovy, | 
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A ſudden and ſurpriſing Change in the Character 
of CyarLes XII. at eighteen Years of Age: 
he undertakes a War againſt Denwark, Po- 
LAND, and Muscovv: finiſhes the Daxrsn 
War in ſix Weeks: with eight thouſand Swzpes 
defeats cighty thouſand Russi1ans; and then 


penetrates into PoL.and, A Deſcription of 
Pol axp, and its form of Government. CHARLES 


gains ſeveral Battles; becomes maſter of Po- 
LAND, where he prepares to nominate a King. 


N this manner did three powerful ſovereigns 
menace the infancy of Charles XII. The news 


of theſe preparations ſtruck the Swedes with con- 


ſternation, and alarmed the council. All the 
great generals were now dead; and every thing 
was to be feared under the reign of a young 
king, who had hitherto given "no very fayourable 
impreſſions of his character. He hardly ever aſ- 
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faſted at the council; and when he did, it was 
only to ſit croſs-legged on the table, abſent, in- 
attentive, and ſeemingly regardleſs of every thing 
that paſſed. 

The council happened to hold a deliberation 
in his preſence concerning the dangerous ſituation 
of affairs; ſome of the members propoſed to avert 
the ſtorm by negociations, when all on a ſudden 
Charles roſe with an air of gravity and aſſurance, 
like a man of ſuperior conſequence who has 
choſen his ſide: „Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am re- 
jolved never to begin an unjuſt war, nor ever to 
Anith a juſt one but by the deſtruction of my 
enemies, My reſolution is fixed. I will attack 
the firſt that ſhall declare againſt me; and, after 
having conquered him, I hope I ſhall be able to 
ſtrike terror into the reſt.” All the old coun- 
ſellors were aſtoniſhed at this declaration, and 
looked at one another without daring to reply. 
:\greeably ſurpriſed to find their king poſſeſſed of 
juch noble ſentiments, and aſhamed to be leſs ſan- 
guine in their expectations than him, they received 
his orders for the war with admiration. 

They were ſtill more ſurpriſed when they ſaw 
him at once bid adieu to the moſt innocent a- 
muſements of youth, The moment he began to 
make preparations for the war, he entered on a 
new courſe of life, from which he never after- 
wards deviated in one fingle inſtance. Full of 
the idea of Alexander and Cæſar, he propoſed to 
imitate thoſe two conquerors in every thing but 
their vices. No longer did he indulge himſelf in 
magnificence, ſports, and recreations: he reduced 
his table to the moſt rigid frugality. He had 
formerly been fond of gaiety and dreſs; but from 
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that time he was never clad otherwiſe than a com- 
mon ſoldier. He was ſuppoſed to have enter- 
tained a palſion for a lady of his court: whether 
there was any foundation for this ſuppoſition does 


not appear; certain it is, he ever after renounced 
: all commerce with women, not only for fear of 
. being governed by them, but likewiſe to ſet an 
4 example of continence to his ſoldiers, whom he 
4 reſolved to confine within the ſtricteſt diſcipline; 
N perhaps too from the vanity of being thought the 
* only king that could conquer a paſſion ſo difficult 
os to be overcome. He likewiſe determined to abſtain 
7 from wine during the reſt of his life. Some peo- 
ple have told me, that his only reaſon for taking 
- this reſolution was to ſubdue his vicious inclina- 
y tions in every thing, and to add one virtue more 
£ to his former ſtock ; but the greater number have 
aſſured me, that it was to puniſh himſelf for a riot 
* p he had committed, and an affront he had offered 
Y to a lady at table, even in preſence of the queen- 
4 mother. If that be true, this condemnation of 
N his own conduct, and this abſtinence which he 
impoſed upon himſelf during the remainder of his 
* life, is a ſpecies of heroiſm no leſs worthy of ad- 
of miration &. f ; 
10 He began by aſſuring the duke of Holſtein, bis 
of brather-in-law, of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance, Eight 


c thouſand men were immediately ſent into Pome- 
1 rania, a province bordering upon Holſtein, in 


D order to enable the duke to make head againſt 
ne the Danes. The duke indeed had need of them. 
” His dominions were already laid waſte, the caſtle 
” of Gottorp taken, and the city of Tonningen 
005 * If we may judge from the whole tenour of his life 


and character, he had in fact no tenderneſs in his nature. 
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preſſed by an obſtinate ſiege, to which the king 


of Denmark was come in perſon, in order to en- 
joy a conqueſt, which he held to be certain, 
This ſpark began to throw the empire into a 
flame. On the one ſide the Saxon troops of the 
king of Poland, thoſe of Brandenburg, Wolfen- 
buttle, and Heſſe Caſſel, advanced to join the 
Danes. On the other, the king of Sweden's 
eight thouſand men, the troops of Hanover and 
Zell, and three Dutch regiments, came to the al- 
ſiſtance of the duke. While the little country of 
Holſtein was thus the theatre of war, two ſqua- 
drons, the one from England, and the other from 
Holland, appeared in the Baltic. Theſe two ſtates 
were guarantees of the treaty of Altena, which 
the Danes had broke, and were eager to aſſiſt the 
duke of Holſtein, becauſe it was for the intereſt 
of their trade to check the growing power of 
the king of Denmark. They knew, that ſhould 
he once become maſter of the Sound, he would 
impoſe the moſt rigorous laws upon the commer- 
cial nations; as ſoon as he ſhould be able to do it 
with impunity. This conſideration has long in- 
duced the Engliſh and the Dutch to maintain, as 
much as they can, a balance of power between 
the princes of the North. They joined the young 
king of Sweden, who ſeemed to be in danger of 
being cruſhed by ſuch a powerful combination of 
enemies, and aſſiſted him for the very ſame rea- 
ſon that the others attacked him; namely, be- 
cauſe they thought him incapable of defending 
himſelf. 

He was taking the diverfion of boar-hunting 
when he received the news of the Saxons having 
invaded Livonia. This paſtime he enjoyed in a 
manner equally new and dangerous. No other 
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weapons were uſed but ſharp- pointed ſticks, with 
which the hunters defended themſelves behind a. 
cord ſtretched between two trees. A boar of a 
huge ſize came ſtraight againſt the king, who, 
after a long ſtruggle, by the help of the cord and 
ſtick, levelled him with the ground. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that in reading of ſuch adventures 
as theſe, in conſidering the ſurpriſing ſtrength of 
king Augultus, and reviewing the travels of the 
czar, we are almoit tempted to think that we 
live in the times of Hercules and Theſeus. 
Charles ſet out for his firſt campaign. on the 
eighth day of May, new tile, in the year 170, 
and left Stockholm, whither he never returned. 
An innumerable company of people attended him 
to the port of Carelſcroon, offering up their pray- 
ers for his ſafety, bedewing the ground with their 
tears, and exprefling their admiration of bis 'vir- 
tue. Before he left Sweden, he eftabliſhed at 
Stockholm a council of defence, compoſed of ſe- 
veral ſenators, who were to take care of whatever 
concerned the navy, the army, aud the fortifi- 
cations of the country. The body of the ſenate 
were proviſionally to regulate every thing beſides, 
in the interior government of the kingdom. Hav- 
ing thus ſettled the adminiſtration. of public af- 
fairs, and freed his mind from every other care, 
he devoted himſelf intirely to war. His fleet con- 
ſiſted of three and forty veſſels: that in which he 
ſailed, named the King Charles, and the largeſt 
that had ever been ſeen, was a ſhip of an hun- 
dred and twenty guns. Count Piper, his firſt 
miniſter, general Renſchild, and the count de Guiſ- 
card, the French ambaſſador in Sweden, embarked 


along with him. He joined the ſquadrons of the 
afivs 
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allies. The Daniſh fleet declined the combat, and 
gave the three combined fleets an opportunity of 
approaching ſo near to Copenhagen, as to throw 
ſome bombs into it. 

Certain it is, it was the king himſelf that fiſt 
propoſed to general Renſchild to make a deſcent, 
and to beſiege Copehagen by land, while it ſhould 
be blocked up by ſea. Renſchild was ſurpriſed 
to receive a propoſal that diſcovered as much pru- 
dence as courage, from ſuch a young and unex- 
perienced prince. Every thing was ſoon got ready 
for the deſcent. Orders were given for the em- 
batkation of five thouſand men, who lay upon the 
coaſt of Sweden, and who were joined to the 
troops they had on board. The king quitted his 
large ſhip and went into a frigate, and they then 
began to diſpatch towards the ſhore three bun- 
dred grenadiers in ſmall ſhallops. Among the 
ſhallops were ſome flat-bottomed boats that car- 
ried the faſcines, the chevaux de frize, and the 
inſtruments of the pioneers. Five hundred cho- 
fen men followed in other ſhallops. Laft of all 
came the king's men of war, with two Engliſh and 
two Dutch frigates, which were to favour the land- 
ing of the troops under cover of their cannon. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is fituated 
in the iſle of Zealand, in the midſt of a beautiful 
plain, having the Sound on the north-eaſt, and on 
the eaſt the Baltic, where the king of Sweden 
then lay. At the unexpected movement of the 
veſſels, which threatned a deſcent, the inhabitants 
were ftruck with conſternation. Alarmed at the 
inactivity of their own fleet, and the motion of 
the Swediſh ſhips, they looked round with terror, 
to obſerve where the ſtorm would fall. Charles's 
fleet ſtopped over againſt Humblebeck, within 
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ſeven miles of Copenhagen. In that place the 
Danes immediately drew up their cavalry. Their 
foot were poſted behind thick entrenchments ; 
and what artillery they could bring thither, was 
pointed againſt the Swedes. 

The king then quitted his frigate, to throw 
himſelf into the firſt ſhallop, at the head of his 
guards. The French ambaſſador being always at 
bis fide, „Sir, ſaid the king to him, in Latin, 
(for he would never ſpeak French,) you have no 
quarrel with the Danes, you need go no farther, 
if you pleaſe.” Sir, anſwered the count de 
Guiſcard, in French, the king my maſter hath 
ordered me to attend your majeſty. I hope you 
will not this day baniſh me from your conrt, which 
never before appeared fo ſplendid.” So ſaying, 
he gave his hand to the king, who leaped into the 
ſhallop, whither he was followed by count Piper 
and the ambaſſador. They advanced under ſhelter 
of the cannon of the ſhips that favoured the land- 
ing. The ſmall boats were [til] about three hun- 
dred paces from the ſhore. Charles, - impatient 
to land, jumped into the fea, ſword in hand, 
the water reaching above his waiſt. His mini- 
ſters, the French ambaſſador, the officers and ſol - 


ee diers, immediately followed his example, and 
4 marched up to the ſhore, amidſt a ſhower of 
* muſket-ſhot from the enemy. The king, who 
«ine bad never in his life before heard a diſcharge 
he of muſkets loaded with ball, aſked major Stuart, who 
* ſtood next him, what meant that whiſtling which 
c he heard. It is the noiſe of the muſket balls, 
4 which they fire upon you,“ replied the major. 
ve « Very well, ſays the king, henceforward that 
* ſhall be my muſic.” At that inſtant the major 
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received a ſhot in his ſhoulder, and a lieutenant 
on the other ſide of him fell dead at his feet. 

It is uſual for troops that are attacked in their 
trenches to be beat; becauſe the aſſailants have 
always an impetuoſity of courage, which the de- 
fenders cannot have; and beſides, to wait for the 
enemy in our lines is frequently a confeſſion of 
our own weakneſs, and of their ſuperiority. The 
Daniſh horſe and foot took to their heels, after a 
feeble reſiſtance. The king having become ma- 
{ter of their intrenchments, fell upon his knees 
to return thanks to God for the firſt ſucceſs of 
his arms, He forthwith cauſed redoubts to be 
raiſed towards the town, and himſelf marked out 
the place for the encampment. Mean while he 
ſent back his veſſels to Schonen, a port of Sweden 
bordering upon Copenhagen, for a reinforcement 
of nine thouſand men. Every thing conſpired 
to favour the ardour of Charles's courage. The 
nine thouſand men were upon the ſhore ready to 
embark, and next day a favourable wind brought 
them ſafe to the place of their deſtination. 

All this paſſed within ſight of the Daniſh fleet, 
who durſt not venture to advance. Copenhagen, 
ſtruck with terror, immediately ſent deputies to 
the king, beſeeching him not to bombard the 
city. He received them on horſeback, at the 
head of his regiment of guards ; and the depu- 
ties fell upon their knees before him. He ex- 
acted from the citizens four hundred thouſand 
rix- dollars, commanding them, at the ſame time, 
to ſupply his camp with all kind of proviſions, 
for which he aſſured them they ſhould be honeſtly 
paid. They brought the proviſions, becauſe they 
durſt not difobey ; but they little expected that 
conquerors would condeſcend to pay for them ; 
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and thoſe who brought them were ſurpriſed to 
find that they were generouſly and inſtantly paid, 
even by the meaneſt ſoldier in the army. There 
had long prevailed among the Swediſh troops a 
{tri diſcipline, which had greatly contributed to 
the ſucceſs of their arms; and the king rendered 
it ſtill more rigid. No ſoldier durſt refuſe to pay 
for what he had bought, ſtill leſs to go a-plunder- 


ing, nor even ſo much as to go out of the camp. 


What is more, he would not allow his troops, 


after a victory, to ſtrip the bodies of the dead, 


until they had obtained his permiſſion; and he 
eaſily brought them to the obſervance of this in- 
junction. Prayers were regularly ſaid in his camp 
twice a day; at ſeven in the morning and four in 
the afrernoon; and he never failed to attend 
them himſelf, in order to give his ſoldiers an ex- 
ample of piety as well as. of valour. His camp, 
which was better regulated than Copenhagen, had 
every thing in abundance; the peaſants chuſing 
much rather to ſell their proviſions to their ene- 
mies the Swedes, than to the Danes, who did 
not pay them ſo well. Even the citizens were 
more than once obliged to come to the Swediih 
camp to purchaſe thoſe proviſions which they 
could not find in their own markets. 

The king of Denmark was then in Holſtein, 
whither he ſeemed to have gone for no other 
purpoſe than to raiſe the ſiege of Tonningen. He 
ſaw the Baltic covered with the enemies ſhips, and 
a young conqueror alreaſty maſter of Zealand. 
aud juſt upon the point of taking poſſeſſion of his 
capital, He cauſed an edit to be publiſhed 
throughout all his dominions, promiſing liberty 
to every one that ſhovld take up arms againſt 
the Swedes, This declaration was of great 
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weight in a country which was formerly free, but 
where all the peaſants, and even many of the 
eitizens, are now- a- days flaves. Charles ſent word 
to the king of Denmark, that his only intention 
in making warſwas to oblige him to come to a 
peace; and that he muſt either reſolve to do 
Juſtice to the duke of Holſtein, or ſee Copenhagen 
levelled with the ground, and his dominions laid 
waſte with fire and ſword. The Dane was too 
happy in having to do with a conqueror who 
valued himfelf on his regard to juſtice, A con- 
grels was held in the town of Travendal, which 
lies on the frontiers of Holſtein. The king of 
Sweden would not allow the negociations to be 
protracted by the arts of miniſters; but deter- 
mined to have the treaty finiſhed with the ſame 
rapidity with which he had made his deſcent upon 
Zealand. In effect, a peace was concluded, on 
the fifth of Auguſt, to the advantage of the duke 
of Holſtein, who was indemnified for all the ex- 
pences of the war, and delivered from oppreſſion, +. 
The king of Sweden, fully ſatisfied with having 
ſuccoured his ally, and humbled his enemy, 
would accept of nothing for himſelf. Thus Charles 
XII. at eighteen years of age, began and finiſhed 
this war in leſs than ſix weeks. 
Exadly at the ſame time, the king of Poland 
inveſted Riga, the capital of Livonia; and the 
czar was advancing on the eaſt, at the head- of 
near an hundred thouſand men. Riga was de- 
fended by the old count d' Alberg, a Swediſh ge- 
neral, who, at the age of eighty, joined all the 
fire of youth to the experience of ſixty campaigns. 
Count Flemming, afterwards miniſter of Poland, 
a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities as well in the 
field as the cabinet, and Patkul the Livonian, 
PETER puſhed: 
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puſhed the ſiege with great vigour, under the di- 
rection of the king; but notwithſtanding ſeveral 
advantages which the beſiegers had gained, the 
experience of old count d'Alberg baffled all their 
efforts, and the king of Poland began to deſpair 
of being able to take the town, At laſt he 
laid hold of an honourable pretext for raiſing the 
ſiege. Riga was full of merchants goods be- 
longing to the Dutch. The ſtates-general ordered 
their ambaſſador at the court of Auguſtus, to re- 
preſent the matter to his majeſty. The king of 
Poland did not long reſiſt their importunities, and 
agreed to raiſe the fiege, rather than occaſion 
the leaſt damage to his allies, who were not 
greatly ſurpriſed at this ſtretch of complaiſance, 
to the real cauſe of which they were no ſtran- 
ers. 
F The only thing that Charles had now to do, 
towards the finiſhing of his firſt campaign, was 
to march againſt his rival in glory, Peter Alexo- 
witz. He was the more exaſperated againſt him, 
as there were ſtill at Stockholm three Muſcovite 
ambaſſadors, who had lately ſworn to the re- 
newal of an inviolable peace. Poſſeſſed, as he 
was himſelf of the moſt incorruptidle integrity, 
he could not conceive how a legiſlator, like the 
czar, ſhould make a jeſt of what ought to be 
held fo ſacred. The young prince, whoſe ſenſe 
of honour was extremely refined, never imagined 
that there could be one ſyſtem of morality for 
kings, and another for private perſons, The 
emperor of Muſcovy had juſt publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, which he had much. better have ſuppreſſed. 
He there alledged, as the reaſon of the war, the 
little reſpe& that had been ſhewn him when he 
went incognito to Riga, and the extravagant prices 
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his ambaſſadors had been obliged to pay for 
proviſions. Such were the mighty injuries for 
which he ravaged Ingria, with eighty thouſand 
men! 

At the head of this great army he appeared 
before Narva, on the firſt of October, a ſeaſon 
more ſevere in that climate than the month of 


January is at Paris. The czar, who in ſuch 


weather would ſometimes ride poſt for four hun- 
dred leagues, to ſee a mine or a canal, was not 


more ſparing of his troops than of himſelf. He 


knew, moreover, that the Swedes, ever ſince the 
time of Guſtavus Adolphus, could make war in 
the depth of winter as well as in ſummer; and he 
wanted to. accuſtom the Ruſſians likewiſe to for- 
get all diſtinction of ſeaſons, and to render them, 
one day, cqual to the Swedes, Thus, in a time 
when froſt and ſnow compel other nations in 
more temperate climates to agree to a ſuſpenſion 
of arms, the czar Peter beſieged Narva, within 
thirty degrees of the pole, and Charles XII. ad- 
vanced to its relief. The czar was no ſooner ar- 
rived before the place, than he immediately put 
in practice what he had learned in his travels. He 
marked out his camp, fortified it on all ſides, 
raiſcd redoubts at certain diſtances, and opened 
the trenches himſelf, He had given the com- 
mand of his troops to the duke de Croix, a Ger- 
man, and an able general, but who at that time 
was little atſifted by the Ruſſian officers, As for 
hinſclf, he had no other rank in the army than 
that of a private lieutenant He thereby gave an 
example of military obedience to his nobility, 
hitherto unacquainted with diſcipline, and ac- 
cuſtomed to march at the head of ill-armed ſlaves, 
without expericnce and without order, There 
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was nothing ſtrange in feeing him who had turned 
carpenter at Amſterdam, in order to proture 
himſelf fleets, ferve as lieutenant at Narva, to 
teach his ſubjects the art of war. 

The Muſcovites are ſtrong and indefatigable, 
and perhaps as courageous as the Swedes; but it 
requires time and diſcipline to render troops 
warlike and invincible. The only regiments that 
could be depended upon were commanded by ſome 
German officers ; but their number was very in- 
conſiderable. The 'reft were barbarians forced 
from their foreſts, and covered with the ſkins of 
wild beaſts; ſome armed with arrows, and others 
with clubs. Few of them had fuſees; none of 
them had ever ſeen a regular ſiege; and there was 
not one good cannoneer in the whole army. An 
hundred and fifty cannon, which one would have 
thought muſt have ſoon reduced the little town 
of Narvya to aſhes, were hardly able to make a 
breach, while the artillery of the city mowed down 
at every diſcharge whole ranks of the enemy in 
their trenches. Narva was almoſt without for- 
tifications : the baron de Hoorn, who commanded 
there, had not a thouſand regular troops; and yet 
this immenſe army could not reduce it in ten 
weeks, EY 

It was now the fifth of November, when 
the czar learned that the king of Sweden 
had croſſed the ſea with two hundred tranſports, 
and was advancing to the relief of Narva. The 
Swedes were not above twenty thouſand ſtrong. 
The czar had no advantage but that of numbers. 
Far therefore from deſpiſing his enemy, he em- 
ployed every art in order to cruſh him. Not con- 
tent with eighty thouſand men, he reſolved to 
oppoſe to him another army ſtill, and to check 
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his progreſs at every ſtep. He had already given 
orders for the march of about thirty thouſand 
men, who were advancing from Pleſkow with 
great expedition He then took a ſtep that 
would have rendered him contemptible, could a 
legiſlator who had performed ſuch great and glo- 
rious actions incur that imputation. He left his 
camp, where his preſence was neceſſary, to go in 
queſt of this new army, which might have arrived 
well enough without him, and ſeemed by this 
conduct to betray his fear of engaging in his en- 
trenchments a young and unexperienced prince 
who might come to attack him. 

Be that as it will, he reſolved to ſhut up Charles 
XII. between two armies. Nor-was this all: a 
detachment of thirty thouſand men from the 
camp before Narva were poſted at a league's di- 
ſtance from the city, directly in the king of Swe- 


den's road: twenty thouſand ſtrelits were placed 


farther off, upou the ſame rcad; and five thou- 
ſand others compoſed an advanced guard; and he 
muſt nec-flarily force his way through all theſe 
troops before he could reach the camp, which was 
fortified with a rampart and double fofle. The 
king of Sweden had landed at Pernaw, in the gulph 
of Riga, with about ſixteen thouſand foot, and 
little more than four thouſand horſe. From 
Pernaw he made a flying march to Revel, followed 
by all his cavalry, and only by four thouſand 
foot. He always marched in the van of his army, 
without waiting for the rear. He ſoon. found: 
himſelf, with his eight thouſand men only, before 
the firſt poſts of the enemy. He immediately 
reſolved, without the leaſt heſitation, to attack. 
them, one after another, before they could poſ- 
fibly learn wich what a ſmall number they had 

to 
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to engage. The Muſcovites ſeeing the Swedes 
come upon them, imagined they had a whole 
army to encounter. The advanced guard of 
five thouſand men, poſted among rocks, a ſta- 
tion where one hundred reſolute men might 
have ſtopped the march of a large army, fled 
at their firſt approach. The twenty thouſand 
men that lay behind them, perceiving the flight 
of their fellow ſoldiers, took the alarm, and 

carried their terror and confuſton with them into 
the camp, All the poſts were carried in two 
days; and what upon other occaſions would have 0. 
been reckoned three diſtinct victories, did not re- 1 | 
tard the king's march for the ſpace of one hour. ; 
He appeared then at laſt with his eight thouſand 
men, exhauſted by the fatigues of ſo long a march, 
before a camp of eighty thouſand Muſcovites, de- 
fended by a hundred and fifty pieces of cannon; 
and, ſcarce allowing his troops any time for ref, 
he inſtantly gave orders for the attack. 

The ſignal was two fuſees, and the word in 
German, „With the aid of God.” A general 
officer having repreſented to him the greatneſs of 
the danger, What, ſays he, do not you think, 
that with my eight thouſand brave Swedes, I may 
eaſily beat eighty thouſand Ruſſians ?” But ſoon 
after, fearing that what he had faid might ſavour 
too much uf gaſconade, he ran after the officer, 
« And are not you (ſays he) of the ſame opinion? 
have not la double advantage over the enemy? one, 
that their cavalry can be of no ſervice to them; 
the other, that the place being narrow, their 
number will only incommode them; and thus in 
reality. I hall be ſtronger than they.” The of- 
ficer did. riot care to differ from him; and. — 
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they marched againſt the Muſcovites about mid- 
day, on the zoth of November 1700. 

As ſoon as their cannon had made a breach in 
their intrenchments, the Swedes Advanced with 
ſcrewed bayonets, having a furious ſhower of 
ſnow on their backs, which drove full in the face 
of the enemy. The Ruſſians ſtood the ſhock for 
half an hour, without flinching. The king made 
his attack upon the right of the camp, where the 
czar's quarters lay, hoping to come to a rencounter 
with him, as he did not know that he had gone 
in queſt of the forty thouſand men, who were 
daily expected to arrive. At the firſt diſcharge 
of the enemy's muſkets, he received a ſhot in his 
neck; but as it was a ſpent ball, it lodged in the 
Folds of his black neckcloath, and did him no harm. 
His horſe was killed under him. Mr. de Spar 
told me, that the king mounted another horſe 
with great agility, ſaying, © Theſe fellows make 
me go thorough my exerciſe;” and continued to 
fight and give orders with the ſame preſence of 


mind. After an engagement of three hours, the 


entrenchments were forced on all ſides. The 


king purſued the right of the enemy as far as the 


river Narva, with his left wing; if we may be 
allowed to call by that name about four thouſand 
men, who were in purſuit of near forty thouſand, 


The bridge broke under the fugitives, and the 


river was immediately filled with dead carcaſes. 
The reſt returned to their camp, without knowing 
whither they went; and finding ſome barracks, 
they took poſt behind them. There they de- 
tended themſelves ſor a while, as they were not 
able to make their eſcape; but at laſt their ge- 
nerals Dolgorouky, Gollofkin, and Federowitz, 
ſurrendered themſelves to the king, and laid their 
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arms at his feet; and while they were preſenting 
them to him, the duke de Croi came up and ſur- 
rendered himſelf with thirty officers. 

Charles received all theſe priſoners of diſtinction 
with as much civility and politeneſs as if he had 
been paying them the honours: of an entertain- 
ment in his own court. He detained none but 


the general officers. All the ſubalterns and com- 


mon ſoldiers were diſarmed and conducted to the 
river Narva, where they were ſupplied with boats 
tor paſling over, and allowed to return to their own 
country, In the mean time night came on, and 
the right wing of the Muſcovites ſtill continued 
the fight. The Swedes had not loſt above fix 
hundred men. Eight thouſand Muſcovites had 
been killed in their intrenchments; many were 
drowned; many had croſſed the river; and yet 
there ſtill remained in the camp a ſufficient num- 
ber to cut off the Swedes to the laſt man. But 
the loſs of battles is not ſo much owing to the 
number of the killed, as to the timidity of thoſe 
who ſurvive, . The king employed the ſmall re- 
mains of the day in ſeizing upon the enemy's ar- 
tillery. He took poſſeſſion of an advantageous 
poſt between the camp and the city, where he 


flept a few -hours upon the ground, wrapt up in - 


his cloak, intending, at day-break, to fall upon 
the left wing of the enemy, which was not yet 
intirely routed. But at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, general Wade, who commanded that wing, 
having heard of the gracious reception the king 
had given to the other generals, andof his having 
diſmifſed all the ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers, 
tent a meſſenger to him, begging he would grant 
him the ſame favour. 'The conqueror replied, 
that he ſhould have it, provided he would come 
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at the head of his troops, and make them lay 
their arms and colours at his feet. Soon after 
the general appeared with his Muſcovites, to the 
number of about thirty thouſand. They marched, 
both ſoldiers and officers, with their heads un- 
covered, through leſs than ſeven thouſand Swedes. 
The ſoldiers, as they paſſed the king, threw their 
guns and ſwords upon the ground, and the offi- 
cers preſented him with their enſigns and colours. 
He cauſed the whole of this multitude to be con- 
ducted over the river, without detaining a ſingle 
ſoldier. Had he kept them, the number of pri- 
ſoners would at leaſt have been five times greater 
than that of the conquerors. 

After this, he entered victorious into Narva, 
a:cormpanied by the duke de Croi, and other ge- 
neral officers of the Muſcovites. He ordered 
their ſwords to be reſtored to them all; and 
knowing that they wanted money, and that the 
merchants of Narva would not lend them any, 
he ſent a thouſand ducats to the duke de Croi, 
and five hundred to every Muſcovite officer, who 
could not ſufficiently admire the civility of this 
treatment, of which they were incapable of form- 
ing the leaſt conception. An account of the vic- 
tory was immediately drawn up at Narva, in or- 
der to be ſent to Stockholm, and to the allies of 
Sweden ; but the king expunged with his own 
hand every circumſtance in the relation that 
tended too much to his own honour, or ſeemed 
to reflect upon the czar. His modeſty however 
could not hinder them from ſtriking at Stock- 
holm ſeveral medals to perpetuate the memory of 
theſe events. Among others they ſtruck one 
which repreſented the king on one fide, ſtanding 
on a A to which were chained a Muſcovite, 
a Dane. 
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a Dane, and a Polander; and on the reverſe a 
Hercules, holding his club, and treading upon 4 
Cerberus, with this inſcription: Tres ano contudit 
iu. 

Among the priſöners taken at the battle of 
Narva, there was one whoſe fate exhibited a re- 
markable inſtance of the great inconſtancy of 
fortune. He was the eldeſt ſon and heir of the 
king of Georgia; his name the czarafis Artſchelou. 
This title of czarafis, among the Tartars, as well 
as in Mufcovy, fignifies prince, or fon of the zar; 
for the word czar, or tſar, ſignified king among 
the ancient Scythians, from whom all theſe peo- 
ple are deſcended, and is not derived from the 
Cæſars of Rome, ſo long unknown to theſe bar- 
barians, His father Mittelleſki, czar, and maſter 
of the moſt beautiful part of the country, lying 
between the mountains of Ararat, and the eaſtern 
coaſts of the Black Sea, having been expelled from 
his kingdom by his own ſubjects, in 1688, had 


rather choſen to throw himfelf into the arms of 


the emperor of Muſcovy, than to apply to the 
Turks for aſſiſtance. His ſon, a youth of nine- 
teen years of age, followed Peter the Great in his 
expedition againſt the Swedes, and was taken 
fighting by ſome Finland ſoldiers, who had already 

- ſtripped him, and were upon the point of killing 
him. Count Renſchild reſcued him from their 
hands, ſupplied him with cloaths, and preſented 
him to his maſter. Charles ſent him to Stock- 
holm, where the unfortunate prince died in a few 
years after. The king, upon ſeeing him depart, 
could not help making, in the hearing of his of- 
ficers, a very natural reflection on the ſtrange fate 
of an Aſiatick prince, born at the foot of Mount 
Caucafus, and going to live a priſoner among 
the 
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the ſnows of Sweden, It is juſt, ſays he, as if 
were one day to be a priſoner among the Crim 
Tartars.” Theſe words made no impreſſion at 
that time ; but, in the ſequel, there was but too 
much occaſion to remember them, when the 
event had proved them to be a prediQion. 

The czar was advancing, by long marches, with 
a body of forty thouſand Ruſſians, in full hopes 
of ſurrounding his enemy on all ſides; but before 
he had proceeded half way, he received intelli- 
gence of the battle of Narva, and of the diſperſion 
of his whole army. He was not ſo fooliſh as to 
think of attacking with his forty thouſand raw and 
undiſciplined troops, a conqueror, who had lately 
defeated eighty thouſand men in their entrench- 
ments. He returned home, with a determined 
reſolution of diſciplining his troops, at the ſame 
time that he civilized his ſubjects. 1 know, 
ſays he, that the Swedes will beat us for a long 
time; but, at laſt, they will teach us to beat 
them.” Moſcow, his capital, was in the utmoſt 
terror and conſternation at the news of this de- 


feat. Such was the pride and ignorance of the 


people, that they aRually imagined they had been 
conquered by a power more than human, and 
that the Swedes were ſo many magicians. This 
opinion was ſo general, that public prayers were 
ordered to be put up to St. Nicholas, the patron 
of Muſcovy, on the occaſion. The form of theſe 
prayers is too ſingular to be omitted. It runs 
thus : 

OO thon, who art our perpetual comforter in 
all our adverſities, great St. Nicholas, infinitely 
powerful, by what fin have we offended thee, in 
our ſacrifices, kneelings, bowings, and hank v- 
ings, that thou haſt thus abandoned us? We im: 

plored 
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plored thy aſſiſtance againſt theſe terrible, inſo- 
lent, enraged, dreadful, unconquerable deſtroyers, 
when, like lions and bears robbed of their young, 
they fell upon, terrified, wounded, and flew 
by thouſands, us who are thy people. As it is 
impoſſible that this ſhould have happened without 
ſorcery and witchcraft, we beſeech thee, O great 
St. Nicholas, to be our champion and ſtandard- 
bearer, to deliver us from this troop of ſorcerers, 
and to drive them far from our frontiers, with the 
N they deſerve.“ 

While the Muſcovites were thus complaining 
of their defeat to St. Nicholas, Charles XII. re- 
turned thanks to God, and prepared himſelf for 
new victories. 

The king of Poland had reaſon to fear, that 
his enemy, already victorious over the Danes and 
the Muſcovites, would ſoon turn his arms againft 
him, He entered into a cloſer alliance with the 
czar than ever he had done before. Theſe two 
princes agreed upon an interview, in order to 
concert their meaſures. They met at Birſen, a 
ſmall town in Lithuania, without any of thoſe 
formalities which ſerve only to retard buſineſs, 
and neither ſuited their ſituation nor their hu- 
mour. The princes of the North viſit one another 
with a familiarity that has not yet taken place in 
the more ſouthern parts of Europe. Peter and 
Auguſtus ſpent fifteen days together, in the en- 
joyment of pleaſures, which were even ſomewhat | 
extravagant ; for the czar, amidſt his cares for the 
reformation of his ſubjects, could never correct 
his dangerous propenſion to debauchery. 

The king of Poland engaged to furniſh the 
czar with fifty thouſand German troops, which 
were to be hired from ſeveral princes, and for which 

the 
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the czar was to pay. Peter, on the other hand, 
was to ſend fifty thouſand Ruſſians into Poland, 
to learn the art of war, and promiſed to pay to 
Auguſtus three millions of Tix dollars in two 
years. This treaty, had it been carried into ex- 
ecution, might have proved fatal to the king of 
Sweden : it was a fure and ready method of ren- 
dering the Muſcovites good ſoldiers: perhaps it 
was forging chains for a part of Europe. 

Charles XII. exerted his utmoſt endeavours to 
prevent the king of Poland from reaping any 
benefit from this league. After having paſſed the 
winter at Narva, be appeared in Livonja in the 
neighbourhood of Riga, the very town which Au- 
guſtus had in vain beſieged. The Saxon troops 
were poſted along the river Duna, which is very 
broad in that place; and Charles, who lay onthe 


bother ſide of the river, was obliged to diſpute the 


paſſage. The Saxons were not commanded by 
their own prince, who was then ſick, but were 
headed by Marſhal Stenau, who ated as general, 
under whom commanded prince Ferdinand duke 


of Courland, and that ſame Patkul, who had for- 


merly, at the hazard of his life, vindicated the 
privileges of his country, againſt Charles XI. by 
his pen, and now defended the ſame cauſe againſt 
Charles XII. by his arms. The king of Sweden 
had cauſed ſome large boats to be built of a new 
conſtruction, whoſe fides were much higher than 
ordinary, and could be raiſed or let down, like 
a draw-bridge. When raiſed they covered the 
troops on board, and when let down they ſerved 
as a bridge to land them. He likewiſe made uſe 
of another artifice. Having obſerved that the 
wind blew from the north, where he lay, to the 
ſouth, where the enemy were encamped, he ſet 

fire 
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fire to a large heap of wet ſtraw, which diffuſing 
a thick ſmoak over the river, prevented the Sax- 
ons from ſeeing his troops, or obſerving what 
he was going to do. Under cover of this cloud, 
he diſpatched ſome barks filled with more of 
the ſame ſmoaking ſtraw; ſo that the cloud 
always encreaſing, and being driven by the wind 
directly to the face of the enemy, rendered it im- 
poſlible for them to know whether the king was 
paſſing or not. Mean while, he alone conducted 
the execution of his ſtratagem; and when he had 
reached the middle of the river, Well, ſays he 
to general Renſchild, the Duna will be as fa- 
vourable to us as the ſea of Copenhagen ; take 
my word for it, general, we ſhall beat them.” He 
arrived at the other fide in a quarter of an hour, 
and was ſorry to find that he was only the fourth 
perſon that leapt on ſhore, He forthwith landed 
his cannon, and drew up his troops in order of 
battle, while the enemy, blinded with ſmoke, 
could make no oppoſition, except by a few ran- 
dom ſhot. _ At laſt the miſt being diſperſed by 
the wind, the Saxons ſaw the king of Sweden al- 
ready advancing againſt them. 

Mareſchal Stenau loſt not a moment. As ſoon 
as he obſerved the Swedes, he ruſhed upon them 
with the flower of his cavalry. The violent ſhock 
of this body falling upon the Swedes juſt as they 
were forming, threw them into confuſion. They 
gave way, were broken, and purſued even into 
the river. The king of Sweden rallied them in 
a moment, in the midſt of the water, with as 
much compoſure as if he had been making a 
review; then the Swedes, marching more compact 
than before, repulſed mareſchal Stenau, and ad- 
ranced into the plain. Stenau, finding his troops 

begin 
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begin to ſtagger, acted like an able general. He 
made them retire into a dry place, flanked with 
a moraſs and a wood, where his artillery lay. 
The advantage of the ground, and the time 
which the Saxons had thus obtained, of recover- 
ing from their firſt ſurprize, reſtored to them 
their former courage. Charles immediately be- 
gan the attack. He had fifteen thouſand men: 
Stenau and the duke of Courland about twelve 
thouſand, with no other artillery than one diſ- 
mounted cannon. 'The battle was obſtinate and 
bloody. The duke had two horſes killed under 
him: he penetrated thrice into the heart of the 
king's guards; but at length being unhorſed by a 
blow with the but-end of a muſket, his army was 
thrown into confuſion, and no longer diſputed 
the victory. His cuiraſſiers carried him off with 
great difficulty, all bruiſed, and half dead, from 
the thickeſt of the fight, and from under the 
horſes heels, which trampled on him. 

Immediately after this victory, the king of Swe- 
den advanced to Mittau, the capital of Courland. 
All the towns of the dutchy ſurrendered to him 
at diſcretion : it was rather a journey than a con- 
queſt. From thence he paſſed without delay 
into Lithuania, conquering wherever he came: 
and he felt a pleaſing ſatisfaction, as he himſelf 
owned, when he entered triumphant into the 
town of Birſen, where the king of Poland and 
the czar had plotted his deſtruction but a few 
months before. 

It was in this place that he formed the deſign 
of dethroning the king of Poland, by the hands 
of the Poles themſelves. One day when he was 
at table, full of this enterprize, and obſerving as 
uſual, the ſtricteſt temperance, wrapped up in a 
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profound ſilence, and ſeeming, as it were, abſorbed 
in the greatneſs of his conceptions, a German 


colonel who waited upon him, ſaid with an au— 
dable voice, that the meals which the czar and 


the king of Poland had made in the ſame place 
were ſomewhat different from thoſe of his ma- 
jeſty. Yes, ſays the king, riſing, and I ſhall 
the more eaſily ſpoil their digeſtion.” Jn ſhort, 
by intermixing a little policy with the force of 
his arms, he reſolved to haſten the execution of 
this mighty project. 

Poland, a part of the ancient Sarmatia, is ſome- 
what larger than France, but leſs populous, though 
it is more ſo than Sweden. "The inhabitauts were 
converted to Chriſtianity only about ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. It ' ſomewhat ſur- 
priſing, that the Roman langue, which never 
penetratedinto that country, is now a-days ſpoken 
in common no where but in Poland; there every 
one ſpeaks Latin, even the very ſervants. This 
extenſive country is very fertile; but the natives 
are only, on that account, ſo much the leſs in- 
duſtrious. The artiſts and tradeſmen in Poland, 
are Scotch, French, and eſpecially Jews. The 
laſt have, in this country, near three hundred ſy- 
nagogues; and multiplying too faſt, and to too 
great numbers, they will in time be baniſhed 


from it, as they have already been from Spain. 


They buy the corn, the cattle, and the commo- 
dities of the country at a low rate, diſpoſe of 
them at Dantzick, and in Germany, and ſell to 
the nobles at a high price wherewithal to gra- 
tify the only ſpecies of luxury which they know 
and love. Thus Poland, watered with the fineſt 
rivers in the world, rich in paſtures, and in mines 
of ſalt, and covered with luxuriant crops, remains 
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poor, in ſpite of its plenty; becauſe the people 
are flaves, and the nobles are proud and indolent. 

The conſtitution of Poland is the moſt perfect 
model of the ancient government of the Goths 
and Celtæ, which hath been corrected or altered 
every where elſe. It is the only ſtate that has 
preſerved the name of republick together with 
the roval dignity. 

Every gentleman has a right to give his vote 
in the election of a king, and may even be elected 
himſelf, This ineftimable privilege is attended 
with inconveniences proportionably great. The 
throne is almoſt always expoſed to ſale; and as 
a Polander is ſeldom able ro make the purchaſe, 
it has Frequently been fold to ſtrangers. The 
nobility and clergy defend their liberties againſt 
the king, and deprive the reſt of the nation of 
theirs. The body of the people are flaves. Such 
15 the unhappy fate of mankind, that in every 
country the greater number are, one way or cther, 
enflaved by the leſſer. There the peaſant ſows 
not for himfelf, but for his lord, to whom his 
perſon, his lands, and even the labour of his 
hands belong; and who can ſell him, or cut his 
throat with the ſame impunity as he kills the 
beaſts in the field, Every gentleman is indepen- 
dent. He cannot be tried in a criminal cauſe 
but by an aſſembly of the whole nation: he can- 
not be arreſted till once he is condemned; fo 
that he is hardly ever puniſhed. There are great 
numbers of poor among them. Thefe en- 
gage in the ſervice of the more wealthy, receive 
wages from them, and perform the meaneſt offices, 
They rather chuſe to ſerve their equals, than to 
enrich themſelves by commerce ; and while they 
are dreſſing their maſters horſes, they give them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves the title of electors of kings and deſtroyers 
of tyrants. 

To ſee a king of Poland in the pomp of royal 
majeſty, one would take him to be the moſt abſo- 
lute prince in Europe; and yet he is the leaſt ſo. 
The Poles really make with him that contract, 
which in other nations is only ſuppoſed to be 
made between the king and the ſubjects. The 
king of Poland, even at his conſecration, and in 
ſwearing to the Pata conventa, abſolves his ſub- 
jects from the oath of allegiance, ſhould he ever 
violate the laws of the republic. 

He nominates to all offices, and confers all 
honours. Nothing is hereditary” in Poland, bur 
the lands and rank of the nobility. The ſon of a 
palatine, or of a king, has no claim to the dignity 
of his father. But there is this great difference 
betwixt the king and the republic, that the for- 

mer cannot {trip any perſon of an office after he 
has beſtowed it upon him; whereas the latter 
may deprive him of the crown, if he tranſgreſs 
the laws of the ſtate, : 

The nobility, jealous of their liberty, frequently 
ſell their votes, but ſeldom their affecti ons. They 
have no ſooner elected a king, than they begin 
to fear his ambition, and to oppoſe him by their 
cabals. The grandees whom he has made, and 
whom he cannot unmake, often become his ene- 
mies, inſtead of remaining his creatures. Thoſe - 
who are attached to the court are hated by the 
reſt of the nobility, which always forms two par- 
ties; a diviſion unavoidable, and even neceſſary 
in thoſe countries, that muit needs have kings, 
and yet preſerve their liberties. 

Whatever concerns the nation is regulated in 
the allemblies of the ſtates- -general, which are 
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called diets. Theſe ſtates are compoſed of the 
body of the ſenate, and of ſeveral gentlemen. 
The ſenators are the palatines and the biſhops: 
the gentlemen the deputies of the particular diets 
in each palatinate. In theſe great aſſemblies 
preſides the archbiſhop of Gneſna, primate of 
Poland, viceroy of the kingdom during an inter- 
regnum, and, next to, the king, the firſt perſon 
in the ſtate, Beſides him there is ſeldom any 
other cardinal in Poland; becauſe the Roman 
purple giving no precedence in the ſenate a bi- 
ſhop who ſhould be made a cardinal, would be 
obliged either to take his rank as ſenator, or to 
renounce the ſubſtantial rights of the dignity he 
enjoys in his own country, to ſupport the vain 
pretenſions of a foreign honour. 

Theſe diets, by the laws of the kingdom, muſt 


be held alternately in Poland and Lithuania. 


The deputies frequently tranſact their buſineſs 
ſabre in hand, like the ancient Sarmatians, from 
whom they are ſprung, and ſometimes too intox- 
icated with liquor, a vice to which the Sarma- 
tians were utter ſtrangers, Every gentleman de- 
puted to the ſtates-general enjoys the ſame right 
which the tribunes of the people had at Rome, of 
oppoſing themſelves to the laws of the ſenate, 


Any one gentleman, who ſays, © I proteſt,” ſtops 


by that fingle word, the unanimous reſolution of 
all the reſt; and if he quits the place where the 
diet is held, the aſſembly is of courſe diſſolved. 
To the diſorders ariſing from this law, they 
apply a remedy ſtill more dangerous. Poland is 
ſeldom without two factions, Unanimity in their 
diets being thus rendered impoſſible, each party 
forms confederacies, in which they decide by a 
plurality of voices, without any regard to the 
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proteſtation of the leſſer number. Theſe afſem- 
blies, condemned by the laws, but authoriſed by 
cuſtom, are held in the king's name, though fre- 
quently without his conſent, and even againſt his 
intereſt; in much the ſame manner as the league 
in France made uſe of the name of Henry III. to 
ruin him; and as the parliament in England, 
that brought Charles I. to the block, began by 
prefixing his majeſty's name to all the reſolutions 
they took to deſtroy him. When the public com- 
motions are ended, it belongs to the general 
diets either to confirm or repeal the acts of theſe 
confederacies, A diet can even cancel the adts 
of a former diet; for the ſame reaſon that in ab- 
ſolute monarchies a king can aboliſh the laws 
of his predeceſſor, or even thoſe which have been 
made by himſelf. 

The nobility, who make the laws of the re- 
public, likewiſe conſtitute its ſtrength. They 
appear on horſeback, completely armed, upon 
great emergencies, and are able to make up a 
body of an hundred thouſand men. This great 
army, which is called poſpolite, moves ſlowly, and 
is ill governed. It cannot continue aſſembled for 
any length of time, for want of proviſions and 
forage: it has neither diſcipline, ſubordination, 
nor experience; but that love of liberty by which 
it is animated will always make it formidable, 

Theſe nobles may be conquered, or diſperſed, 
or even held in ſubjeQion for a time; but they 
ſoon ſhake off the yoke. They compare them- 
ſelves to the reeds, which the ſtorm may bend to 
the ground, but which riſe again the moment'the 
| ſtorm is over. It is for this reaſon that they 

have no places of ſtrength : they will have 
themſelves to be the only bulwarks of the repub- 
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lick, nor do they ever ſuffer their king to build 
any forts, left he ſhould employ them leſs for their 
defence than their oppreſſion. Their country is 
intirely open, excepting two or three frontier 
places; ſo that if in a war, whether civil or foreign, 
they reſolve to ſuſtain a ſiege, they are obliged to 
raiſe ſortifications of earth, in a hurry, to repair 
the old walls that are half -ruined, and to en- 
Jarge the ditches that are almoſt filled up; and 
the town is commonly taken before the entrench- 
ments are finiſhed, 

The poſpolite are not always on horfeback to 
defend the country: they never mount but by or- 
der of the diets, or ſometimes in imminent dan- 
gers, by the ſimple order of the king. 

The uſual guard of Poland is an army, which 
ought to be maintained at the expence of the re- 
public. It is compoſed of two bodies, under two 
grand generals.” The firſt body is that of Poland, 
and ſhould conſiſt of thirty-ſix thouſand men; 
the ſecond, to the number of twelve thouſand, is 
that of Lithuania. The two grand+»generals are 
independent of each other : though nominated by 
ihe king, they are accountable for their conduct 
to the republic alone, and have an unlimited power 
over their troops. The colonels are abſolute ma- 
ſters of their regiments; and it is their buſineſs 
to maintain and pay them as well as they can. 
But as they are ſeldom paid themſelves, they ra- 
vage the country, ruin the peaſants, to fatisfy 
their own avidity, and that of their foldiers. 
The Poliſh lords appear in theſe armies with more 
magnificence than they do in the towns; and their 
tents are more elegant than their houſes. The 
cavalry, which makes up two thirds of the army, 
is compoſed almoſt entirely of gentlemen ; and is 
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remarkable for the beauty of their horſes, and 
the richneſs of the accoutrements and harneſs. 

The gendarmes eſpecially, whom they dif- 
tinguiſh into huſſars and pancernes, never march 
without ſeveral valets in their retinue, who lead 
their horſes ; thoſe are furniſhed with bridles that 
are ornamented with plates and nails of filver, 
embroidered ſaddles, ſaddle bows, and gilt ſtirrups, 
or ſtirrups made of maſſy ſilver, with large houſings 
trailing on the ground, after the manner off the 
Turks, whoſe magnificence the Poles endeavour to 
imitate as much as they can. 

But if the cavalry are fine and gorgeous, the 
infantry were at that time proportionably wretched, 
ill cloathed, and ill armed, without regimentals, 
or any thing uniform, Such ar leaſt was their 
condition, till towards the year 1710: and yet 
theſe infantry, who reſemble the wandering Tar- 
tars, ſupport hunger, cold, fatigue, and all the 
hardſhips of war with ſurpfiſing reſolution, 

One may ſtill diſcern in the Poliſh ſoldiers the 
character of their anceſtors, the ancient Sarma- 
tians, the ſame want of diſcipline, the ſame fury 
in the affault, the ſame readineſs to fly and to 
return to the charge, and the fame cruel diſpoſition 
to ſlaughter when they conquer. 

The king of Poland flattered” himſelf at firſt, 
that in this preſſing neceflity, theſe two bodies 
would ſupport his cauſe ; that the Poliſh poſpolite 
would take up arms at his orders; and that thefe 
forces, joined to the Saxon ſubjects, and to his 
Ruſſian allies, would compoſe an army, before which 
"the ſmall number of the Swedes would not dare to 
appear. But he found himſelf, almoſt in an inſtant, 
deprived of theſe ſuccours by means of that very 
eagerneſs he diſcovered to have them all at once. 
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Accuſtomed, in his hereditary dominions, to the 
exerciſe of abſolute power, he too fondly imagined 
that he might goverm in Poland as he did in Sax- 
onv. The beginning of his reign raiſed male- 

contents. His firſt proceedings provoked the 
party that had oppoſed his election, and alienated 
almoſt all the reſt of the nation. The Poles 
murmured to ſee the towns filled with Saxon gar- 
riſops, and their frontiers lined with Saxon 
troops. This nation, more anxious to preſerve 
its liberty, than to attack its neighbours, conſidered 
the war with Sweden, and the irruption into Li- 
vonia, as enterprizes by no means advantageous 
to the republic. It is very difficult to hinder a free 
people from ſeeing their true intereſt. The Poles 
were ſenſible, that if this war, ,undertaken with- 
out their conſent, ſhould prove unſucceſsful, their 
country open on all ſides, would become a prey 
to the king of Sweden; and that ſhould it be 
crowned with ſucceſs, they would be enſlaved by 
their own king, who being maſter of Livonia, 
as well as of Saxony, would ſhut up Poland be- 
tween theſe two ſtates. In this alternative, either 
of becoming ſlaves to the king, whom they had 
elected, or of being pillaged by Charles XII. who 
was juſtly incenſed, they raiſed a clamour againſt 
the war, which they believed to be declared rather 
againſt themſelves than againſt Sweden. They 
conſidered the Saxons and the Muſcovites as the 
forgers of their chains ; and obſerving ſoon after 
that the king of Sweden had overcome every 
thing that oppoſed his progreſs, and was ad- 
vancing with a victorious army into the heart of 
Lithuania, they loudly exclaimed againſt their 
ſovereign, and with fo much the greater freedom 
as he was unfortunate. 
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Lithuania was at that time divided into two 
parties, that of the princes of Sapieha, and that 
of Oginſky. The animoſity between theſe two 
factions, occaſioned at firſt by private quarrels, 
had at laſt been inflamed into a civil war. The 
king of Sweden engaged the princes of Sapieha 
in his intereſt ; and Oginſky being poorly ſup- 
ported by the Saxons, found his party almoſt an- 
nihilated. The Lithuanian army, reduced by 
theſe troubles and the want of money to an in- 
conſiderable number, was partly diſperſed by the 
conquerors. The few that ſtill held out for the 
king of Poland were ſeparated into ſmall bodies 
of fugitive troops, who wandered up and down 
the country, and ſubſiſted by ſpoil. Auguſtus 
beheld nothing in Lithuania but the weakneſs of 
his own party, the hatred of his ſubjects, and an 
hoſtile army, conducted by a young king, incenſ- 
ed, victorious, and implacable. 

There was indeed an army in Poland ; but in- 
| ſtead of fix and thirty thouſand men, the number 
preſcribed by the law, it did not amount to eigh- 
teen thouſand; and it was not only ill-paid and 
ill-armed, but the generals were as yet undeter— 
mined what courſe to take. 

The only: reſource of the king was, to order the 
nobility to follow him ; but he durſt not expoſe 
himſelf to the mortification of a refuſal, which, by 
diſcovering his weakneſs too plainly, would of 
© conſequence have encreaſed it. 

In this ſtate of trouble and uncertainty, all the 
palatinates of the kingdom deſired the king to 
call a diet; in the ſame manner as in England, 
during times of danger, all the bodies of the ſtate 
preſent addreſſes to the ſovereign, entreating him 
to convoke a parliament. Auguſtus had more 
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need of an army than a diet, in which the actions 
of kings are feverely canvaſſed. However, that 
he might not incenſe the nation beyond a poſſi- 
bility of reconciliation, he found it neceſſary to 
aſſemble a diet; which was accordingly appointed 
to be held at Warſaw, on the ſecond of Decem- 
ber 1701. He ſoon perceived that Charles XII. 


Had, at leaſt, as much power in this aſſembly 


as himſelf, Thoſe who favoured the Sapieha, 
the Lubomirſky and their friends, the palatine 
Leczinſky, treaſurer of the crown, and eſpecially 
the partizany of the princes Sobiefky, were all of 
them ſecretly attached to the king of Sweden, 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe partizans, and 
the moſt dangerous to the king of Poland, was 
cardinal Radjouſky, archbiſhop of Gneſna, pri- 
mate of the kingdom, and preſident of the diet. 


He was a man full of artifice and cunning, and 


entirely under the influence of an ambitious wo- 
man, who was called by the Swedes madam Car- 
dinaleſs, and who was egging him on td intrigue 
and faction. King John Sobjesky, the predeceſſor 
of Auguſtus, had firſt made him biſhop of War- 
mia and vice-chancellor of the kingdom. Rad- 
jousky, when no more than a biſhop, had ob- 
tained the cardinal's hat by the favour of the 
fame prince. This dignity ſoon opened bis way 
to the primacy; and thus by uniting in his own 
perſon. whatever can impoſe upon mankind, he 
was able to undertake the moſt arduous enter— 
prizes, without incurring the leaſt danger. 

After the death of John, he employed all his 
intereſt to raiſe prince James Sobieſky to the 
throne ; but the torrent of public hatred ran ſo 
ftrong againſt the father, notwithſtanding the emi- 
unt qualities of which he was poſſeſſed, that it 
3 entirely 
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entirely excluded the ſon from that dignity. After 
this, the cardinal-primate joined his endeavours 
with thoſe of the abbe de Polignac, the French 
ambaſſador, to procure the crown to the prince of 
Conti, who was actually elected. But the money 
and troops of Saxony defeated all his negocia- 
tions. At laſt he ſuffered himſelf to be drawn 
over to the party that crowned the elector of 
Saxony, and patiently waited for an opportunity 
of ſowing diſſention between the new King and 
the nation. | 

The victories of Charles XII. the protector of 
prince james Sobiesky, the civil war in Lithua- 
nia, the general alienation of men's minds from 
king Auguſtus; all theſe cireumſtances made the 
cardinal- primate believe, that the time was now 
come when he might ſafely ſend back Auguſtus 
into Saxony, and open for king John's ſon the 
way to the throne. This prince, formerly the 
innocent obje& of the hatred of the Poles, was 
now become their darling, ever fince the time 
that Auguſtus had loft the public favonr ; but he 
durſt not as yet entertain the moſt diſtant hopes 
of ſo great a revolution, of which, however, the 
cardinal was already laying the foundation. 

At firſt he ſeemed deſirous of effecting a recon- 
ciliation between the king and the republic; and 
diſpatched circular letters, dictated in appearance 
by the ſpirit of charity and concord; a common 
and well known ſnare, in which, however, the 
people are alwavs caught, He wrote an affec- 
ting letter to the king of Sweden, conjuring 
him, in the name of that Saviour whom all Chriſ- 
tians adore, to give peace to Poland and her king. 
Charles XII. anſwered the intentions of the car- 
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dinal rather than his words. Mean while he re- 
mained with his victorious army in the great 
dutchy of Lithuania, declaring, that he would 
not diſturb the diet; that he made war againſt 
Auguſtus and the Saxons, and not againſt the 
Poles; and that, far from attacking, he came 
only to deliver them from oppreſſion. Theſe let- 
ters and theſe anſwers were calculated for the 
public. The emiſſaries that were continually go- 
ing and coming beiween the cardinal and count 
Piper, and the ſecret meetings held at the pre- 
late's houſe, were the ſprings that regulated the 
motions of the diet. They propoſed to diſpatch 
an embaſſy to Charles XII. and uanimouſly re- 
quired of the king, that he ſhould bring no more 
Muſcovites upon their frontiers, and that he 
ſhould ſend back his Saxon troops. 

The bad fortune of Auguſtus had already done 
what the diet demanded of him. The league ſe- 
cretly concluded with the Muſcovites at Birſen, 
was now become as uſeleſs as it had once ap- 
peared formidable. He was far from being able 
10 ſend to the czar the fifty thouſand Germans, 
whom he had promiſed to raiſe in the empire. 
The czar himſelf, a dangerous neighbaur to Po- 
land, was in no haſte to aſſiſt a divided kingdom, 
from whoſe misfortunes he hoped to derive ſome 
advantage. He contented himſelf wich ſending 
twenty thouſand Muſcovites into Lithuania, who 
did more miſchief than the Swedes, flying every 
where before the conqueror, and ravaging the 
lands of the Poles; till at laſt being purſued by 
the Swediſh generals, and finding no more to pil- 
lage, they returned in ſhoals to their own coun- 
try. With regard to the ſhattered remains of the 
Saxon 
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Saxon army that was beat at Riga, Auguſtus ſent 
them to winter and recruit in Saxony; hoping 
by this ſacrifice, involuntary as it was, to regain 
the affection of the Poles, who were ſo highly i in- 
cenſed againſt him. ; 

The war now was turned into intrigues. | The 
diet was ſplit into almoſt as many factions as there 

were palatines. One day the intereſts of king 
Auguſtus prevailed; the next they were diſre- 
garded. Every one called out for liberty and juſ- 
tice; and yet no one knew what was liberty and 
juſtice. The time was ſpent inꝰ private cabals and 
public harangues. The diet neither knew what 
they would be at, nor what they ought to do. 
Great companies ſeldom ſt-er the right courſe in 
times of public commotions ; becauſe the factious 
are bold, and the virtuous are commonly diff - 
dent. The diet broke up in a tumultuous man- 
ner, on the 17th of February 1702, after having 
ſpent three months in cabals, without coming to 
any fixed reſolution, The ſenators, conſiſting of 
the palatines and biſhops, remained at Warſaw. 
'The ſenate of Poland has a right of making laws 
proviſionally, which the diets ſeldom diſannul. 
This body being leſs numerous, and accuſtomed 
to buſineſs, was far leſs tumultuous, and decided 
with greater diſpatch. 

They decreed that the embaſly, which was pro- 
poſed in the diet, ſhould be ſent to the king of 
Sweden ; and that the poſpolite ſhould take to 
arms, and hold themſelves in readineſs at all 
events. They made feveral regulations for quel- 
ling the commotions in Lithuania, and for dimi- 
niſhing the authority of the king, though leſs to 
be dreaded than that of Charles XII. 
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Auguſtus rather choſe to receive hard laws from 
his conqueror than from his ſubjects. He reſolved 
to ſue for a peace to the king of Sweden, and to 
.conclude a ſecret treaty with that monarch. This 
was a ſtep which he was obliged to conceal from 
the ſenate, whom he conſidered as an enemy till 
more untractable than Charles. As the affair 
was of a very delicate nature, he entruſted it to 
the counteſs of Konigſmark, a Swediſhi lady of 
high birth, to whom he was at that time at- 
tached, This is the lady whoſe brother became 
ſo famous by his unfortunate death, and whoſe 
ſon commanded the French armies with ſo much 
glory and ſucceſs. Celebrated as ſhe was for her 
wit and beauty, ſhe was more capable than any 
miniſter of bringing a negociation to a happy pe- 
riod. Moreover, as ſhe had an eſtate in the do- 
minions of Charles XII. and had reſided a long 
time at his court, ſhe had a very plauſible pretext 
for waiting upon him. Accorgingly ſhe repaired 
to the Swediſh camp in Lithuania, and imme- 
diately applied to count Piper, who too raſhly 
promiſed her an audience.of his maſter. The 
counteſs, among thoſe perfections which rendered 
her the moſt amiable woman in Europe, poſ- 
ſeſſed the happy talent of ſpeaking the languages 
of ſeveral countries ſhe had never ſeen, with as 
much eaſe and provriety as if ſhe had been a na- 
tive. She even amuſed herſelf ſometimes in writ- 
ing French verſes, which one might have eafily 
miſtaken for the production of a perſon born at 
Verſailles. Thoſe which ſhe compoſed on Charles 
XII. are not beneath the dignity of hiſtory to 
mention. She introduced the heathen gods praiſ- 
ing him for his different virtues. The piece con- 
cluded thus: | 
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Enfin, chacun des Dieux diſcourant & ſa gloire, 
Le plagait par avance au Temple de Mimoire ; 
Mais Venus ni Bacchus Wen dirent pas un mot. 


The hero's acts while other gods proclaim, 
And praiſe, and promiſe him immortal fame z 
Silent fit Bacchus and the queen of love. 


All her wit and charms were loſt upon fuch a 
man as the king of Sweden, who conſtantly re- 
fuſed to fee her. She therefore reſolved to throw 
herſelf in his way, as he rode out to take the air, 
which he frequently did. In this attempt ſhe at 
laſt ſucceeded. She met him one day in a 
narrow path ; and the moment ſhe obſerved him, 
came down from her coach. The king made her 
a low bow, without ſpeaking a word to her, turn- 
ed about his horſe, and rode back in an inſtant. 
And thus the only advantage which the counteſs 
of Konigſmark gained from her journey was the 
_ pleaſure of ſeeing that the king of Sweden feared 
nobody but her. ; 

The king of Poland was therefore obliged to 
throw himſelf into the arms of the ſenate. He 
made them two propoſals, which were laid before 
them by the palatine of Marienburg; the one, 
that they ſhould leave to him the diſpoſal of the 
republic, in which caſe he would engage to pay 
the ſoldiers two quarters advance out of his own 
revenue; the other, that they ſhould allow him 
to bring back twelve thouſand Saxons into Po- 
land. The cardinal-primate returned him an an- 
ſwer as ſevere as the king of Sweden's refuſal. He 
told the palatine of Marienburg, in the name of 
the aſſembly, ©* That. they had reſolved to ſend 
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an embaſſy to Charles XII. and that he would 
not adviſe him to bring back any Saxons.” 

In this extremity, the king was deſirous of 
preſerving at leaſt the appearance of the royal au- 
thority. He ſent one of his chamberlains to wait 
upon Charles, and to learn from him where, and 
in what manner, his Swediſh majeſty would be 
pleaſed to receive the embaſſy of the king his 


maſter, and of the republic. Unhappily they had 


forgot to alk from the Swedes a paſſport for the 
chamberlain. The king of Sweden, inſtead. of 
giving him an audience, cauſed him to be thrown 
into priſon, ſaying, © That he expected to receive 


an embaſly from the republic, and noi from Au- 
guſtus.“ 


After this, Charles having left garriſons in 
ſome towns in Lithuania, advanced beyond Grod- 
no, a city well known in Europe for the diets that 
are held there, but ill built, and worſe fortified. 

A few miles on the other ſide of Grodno, he 
met the embaſſy of the republic, which conſiſted 
of five ſenators. They deſired, in the firſt place, 
to have the ceremony of their introduction pro- 
perly regulated, a thing with which the king was 
utterly unacquainted. They demanded, that the 
ſenate ſhould be complimented with the title of 
Moſt Serene, and that the coaches of the king 


and ſenators ſhould be ſent to meet them. They 


were told in anſwer, ©** That the republic ſhould 
be ſtiled Illuſtrious, and not Moſt Serene; that 
the king never uſed any coaches; that he had 
plenty of officers in his retinue, but no ſenators; 
that a lientenant-general ſhould be ſent to meet 


- them; and that they might come on their own 


horſes.” 
Charles 
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Charles XII. received them in his tent, with 
ſome appearance of military grandeur. Their 
converſation was full of caution and reſerve. They 
faid they were afraid of Charles XII. and did not 
love Auguſtus ; but that it would be a ſhame for 
them to take the crown, in obedience to the or- 
ders of a ſtranger, from the head of that prince 
whom they had elected. Nothing was finally con- 
cluded; and Charles XII. gave them to under- 
ſtand, that he would ſettle all diſputes at War- 
ſaw. 

His march was preceded by a manifeſto, which 
the cardinal and his party ſpread over Poland in 
the ſpace of eight days. By this writing, Charles 
invited all the Poles to join him in revenging their 
own quarrel, and endeavoured to perſuade them 
that his intereſt and theirs were the ſame. They 
were, however, very different; but the manifeſto, 
ſupported by a powerful army, by the diſorder of 
the ſenate, and by the approach of the conqueror, 
made a deep impreſſion on the minds of the 
people. They were obliged to own Charles for 
their protector, becauſe he was reſolved to be ſo; 
and happy was it for them, that he contented 
himſelf with this title. 

The ſenators who oppoſed Auguſtus publiſhed 
this manifeſto aloud, even in the royal preſence. 
The few who adhered to him obſerved a profound 
filence, At length, intelligence being brought 
that Charles was advancing by long marches, 
every one prepared to depart in a hurry, 'The 
cardinal left Warſaw among the firſt, The greateſt 
part fled with precipitation; ſome retired to their 
country-ſeats, there to wait the unravelling of this 
perplexed and intricate affair ; others went to arm 
their friends. Nobody remained with the King but 
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the ambaſſadors of the emperor and the czar, the 
pope's nuncio, and a few biſhops and palatines 
who were attached to his fortunes. He was forced 
to fly, though nothing as yet decided in his fa- 
vour. Before his departure, he haſtened to hold 
a council with the ſmall body of ſenators who 
ſill repreſented the ſenate. Zealous as theſe were 
for his intereſt, they were nevertheleſs Poles z 
they had all conceived ſuch an utter averſion to 
the Saxon troops, that they duiſt not grant him 
a liberty of recalling more than fix thouſand of 
them for his defence; and they even voted that 
theſe ſix thouſand ſhould be commanded by the 
grand general of Poland, and be immediately ſent 
back upon the concluſion of a peace. The armies 
of the republic they left entirely to his diſpoſal, 
After this decree of the ſenate, the king left 
Warſaw, too weak to reſiſt his enemies, and but 
little ſatisfied even with the conduct of his friends. 
He immediately publiſhed orders for aſſembling 
the poſpolite and the two armies, which were 
litttle more than empty names. He had nothing 
to hope for in Lithuania, of which the Swedes 
were in poſſeſſion. The army of Poland, reduced 
fo an handful of men, was in want of arms and 
proviſions, and had no great inclination to the 
war. Moſt of the nobility, intimidated, irreſo- 
lute, and diſaffected, remained at their country- 
ſeats, In vain did the king, authorized by the 
laws of the land, command every gentleman, un- 
der pain of death, to take up arms and follow 
him. It was even become a problematical point 
whether or not they ought to obey him. His 
chicf dependence was upon the troops of the 
eleQorate, where the form of government being 
wholly deſpotic, he was under no apprehen- 
ſions of being diſobeyed. He had already given 
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ſecret orders for the march of twelve thouſand 
Saxons, who were advancing with great expedi- 
tion. He likewiſe recalled the eight thouſand 
men whom he had promiſed to the emperor in 
his war againſt France, and whom the neceſſity 
of his affairs now obliged him to withdraw. To 
introduce ſo many Saxons into Poland, was, in 
effect, to alienate the affections of all his ſubjects, 
and to violate the law made by his own party, 
which allowed only of fix thouſand. But he well 
knew, that, if he proved victorious, they would 
not dare to complain, and if he ſhould be con- 
quered, they would never forgive him for having 
introduced even the fix thouſand. While the fol- 
diers yere arriving in troops, and white he was 
flying from one palatinate to another, and aſſem- 
bling the nobility who adhered to him, the king 
of Sweden reached Warſaw, on the 5th of May, 
1702. The gates were opened to him at the firſt 
ſummons, He diſmiſſed the Poliſh garriſon, diſ- 
banded the city-guard, poſted guards of his own 
in all the convenient places, and ordered the in- 
habitants to deliver up their arms. Satisfied with 
having diſarmed them, and unwilling to provoke 
them by any unneceſſary ſeverities, he demanded 
a contribution of no more than one hundred thou- 
ſand livres. Auguſtus was then aſſembling his 
forces at Cracow, and was greatly ſurpriſed to ſee 
the cardinal-primate arrive among the reſt. This 
man affected to maintain the decorum of his cha- 
racter to the laſt, and to dethrone his king with 
all the appearance of the moſt reſpectful beha- 
viour. He gave him to underſtand that the king 
of Sweden ſeemed very well inclined to come to a 
reaſonable accommodation, and humbly begged 
leave to wait upon that monarch, Auguſtus 
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granted him what he could not refuſe, that is, 
the liberty of hurting himſelf. 

The cardinal-primate immediately repaired to 
_ the king of Sweden, before whom he had not as 
yet ventured to appear. He ſaw him at Praag, 
not far from Warſaw, but without any of thoſe 
ceremonies which had been obſerved in intro- 
ducing the ambaſſadors of the republic. He found 
the conqueror clad in a coat of coarſe blue cloth, 
with gilt braſs buttons, jack-boots, and buff-ſkin 
gloves that reached up to his elbows, He was in 
a room without hangings, attended by the duke 
of Holſtein, count Piper his firſt miniſter, and ſe- 
veral general officers. The king advanced a few 
ſteps to meet the cardinal ; they talked together 
ſtanding for about a quarter of an hour ; Charles 
put an end to the conference, by ſaying aloud, 
« I will never give the Poles peace, till they have 
elected a new king.” The cardinal, who expected 
ſuch a declaration, cauſed it to be immediately 
notified to all the palatinates, aſſuring them that 
he was extremely ſorry for it, but repreſented to 
them, at the ſame time, the abſolute neceflity 
they were under of complying with the conqueror's 
requeſt, 

Upon receiving this intelligence, the king of 
Poland plainly perceived that he muſt either loſe 
his crown, or preſerve it by a battle; and he 
exerted his utmoſt efforts in order to ſucceed in 
the deciſion of this important quarrel, All his 
Saxon troops were arrived from the frontiers of 
Saxony. The nobility of the palatinate of Cra- 
cow, where he ſtill remained, came in a body to 
offer him their ſervice. He exhorted them to re- 
member the oaths they had taken ; and they pro- 
miſed to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood in ſup- 
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port of his cauſe. Strengthened by theſe ſuccours, 
and by the troops which bore the name of the 
army of the crown, he went, for the firſt time, 
in queſt of the king of Sweden ; nor was he long 
in finding him ; for that prince was already ad- 
vancing towards Cracow. 

The two kings met on the 13th of July 1702, 
in a ſpacious plain near Cliſſau, between Warſaw 
and Cracow. Auguſtus had near four and twenty 
thouſand men; Charles XII. had not above twelve 
thouſand, The battle began by a general diſ- 
charge of the artillery. At the firſt volley of the 
Saxons, the duke of Holſtein, who commanded 
the Swediſh cavalry, a young prince of great cou- 
rage and virtue, received a cannon-ball in his 
reins. The king asked if he was killed, and was 
anſwered in the affirmative, He made no reply : 
a few tears fell from his eyes: he covered his face 
with his hands for a moment; and then, of a ſud- 
den, ſpurring 6n his horſe with all his might, he 
ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy at the head 
of the guards. 

The king of Poland did every thing that could 
be expected from a prince who fought for his 
crown. Thrice in perſon did he rally his troops, 
and lead them up to the charge; but the Saxons 
only could be faid to fight for him: the Poles, 
who formed his right wing, fled toa man, at the 
very beginning of the battle ; ſome through fear, 
and others thro' diſaffection. The good fortune 
of Charles XII. carried all before it; he gained a 
complete victory. He took poſſeſſion of the ene- 
my's camp, their colours, and artillery ; and Au- 
guitus's military-cheſt felt into his hands. Hehalted 
not a moment on the field of battle, but marched 
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directly to Cracow, purſuing the king of Poland, 
who fled before him. 

The citizens of Cracow were bold enough to 
mut the gates upon the conqueror. He cauſed 
them to be burſt open. The garriſon did not ven- 
ture to fire a ſingle gun; but were driven with 
whips and canes into the caſtle, into which the 
king entered pell-mell with them. Charles ob- 
ſerving an officer of the artillery going to fire a 
cannon, ran up to him and ſnatched the match 
out of his hand. The commander fell on his knees 
before him. Three Swediſh regiments were lodged 
at free quarters among the citizens, and the town 
was taxed with a contribution of an hundred thou- 
ſand rix-dollars. The count de Steinbock, who 
was appointed governor of the city, being in- 
formed that ſome treaſures were hid in the tombs 
of the Poliſh kings, in St. Nicholas church at 
Cracow, cauſed them to be opened. Nothing 
was found there but ſome ornaments of gold and 
filver, belonging to the churches, Of theſe he 
took a part ; and Charles X11, even ſent a golden 
cup to one of the Swediſh churches; an action 
that might have raiſed the Poliſh catholics againſt 
him, had any thing been able to withſtand the 
terror of his arms. 

He left Cracow with a determined reſolution to 
purſue Auguſtus without intermiſſion. At the 
diſtance of a few miles from the city, his horſe 
fell and broke his thigh-bone. They, were obliged 
to carry him back to Cracow, where he remained 
confined to his bed for ſix weeks, in the hands 
of the ſurgeons. This accident gave Auguſtus 
a little reſpite. He forthwith cauſed it to be 
ſpread abroad thro' Poland and Germany, that 
Charles XII. was killed by the fall. This report, 
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which gained credit for ſome time, filled the minds 
of all men with doubt and apprehenſion. During 
this interval, he aſſembled at Marienburg, 4nd 
then at Lublin, all the orders of the kingdom, 
which had been already convoked at Sendomir. 
The aſſembly was very full, as few palatinates 
refuſed to ſend their deputies thither. He regained 
the affections of moſt of them by preſents and 
promiſes, and by that affability without which ab- 
folute kings cannot be beloved, nor elective kings 
maintain themſelves on the throne. The diet 
were ſoon undeceived concerning the falſe report 
of the king of Sweden's death ; but that large 
body was already put in motion, and ſuffered it- 
ſelf to be carried along by the impulſe it had re. 
ceived ; -all the members ſwore to continue faith- 
ful to their ſovereign : ſo ſubject to change are all 
great companies! Even the cardinal-primate him- 
ſelf, who ſtill pretended a regard for Auguſtus, 
repaired to the diet of Lublin; where he kiſſed 
the king's haud, and readily took the oath as 
well as the other members. The ſubſtance of the 
oath was, that they had never attempted, nor 
ever would attempt, any thing prejudicial to the 
intereſt of Auguſtus. The king excuſed the car- 
dinal from the firſt part of the oath, and the pre- 
late bluſhed while he ſwore to the laſt. The re- 
ſult of all the deliberations of this diet was, that 
the republic of Poland ſhould maintain an army 
of fifty thouſand men at their own expence, for 
the ſervice of their ſovereign; that they ſhould al- 
low the Swedes fix weeks time to declare whether 
they were for peace or war; and the ſame time 
to the princes of Sapieha, the original authors of 


rhe troubles in Lithuania, to come and aſk par- 


don from the king of Poland. 
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In the mean time Charles XII. being cured of 
his wound, overturned all their deliberations. 
Unalterably fixt in his reſolution of forcing the 
Poles to dethrone their king with their own hands, 
he cauſed a new aſſembly to be convoked at War- 
ſaw, by the intrigues of the cardinal, in oppoſi- 
tion to that of Lublin. His generals repreſented 
to him, that this negociation might poſſibly be 
involved in endleſs delays, and by that means be 
rendered ineffectual; that, in the mean time, the 
Muſcovites were every day becoming a more equal 
match for the troops which he had left in Livonia 
and Ingria ; that the skirmiſhes which frequently 
happened between the Swedes and Ruſſians in 
theſe provinces did not always turn out to the 
advantage of the former; and, finally, that his 
own preſence might ſoon be neceſſary in thoſe 
quarters, Charles, as ſteady in the proſecution 
of his ſchemes, as he was brisk and vigorous in 
action, replied ; Should it oblige me to remain 
here for fifty years, I will not depart till I have 
dethroned the king of Poland.” 

He left the aſſembly of Warſaw to combat that 
of Lublin, by their ſpeeches and writings, and 
to juſtify their proceedings by the laws of the 
kingdom; laws always equivocal, which each 
party interpret according to their pleaſure, and 
which ſucceſs alone can render inconteſtable. As 
for himſelf, having reinforced his victorious troops 
with ſix thouſand horſe and eight thouſand foot, 
which he had received from Sweden, he marched 
againſt the remains of the Saxon army, which he 
had beat at Cliſſau, and which had found time to 
rally and recruit, while his fall from his, horſe 
had confined him to his bed. This army ſhunned 
his approach, and retired towards Pruſſia, to the 
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north-weſt of Warſaw. The river Bug lay be- 
tween him and the enemy. Charles ſwam acroſs 


it at the head of his cavalry: the infantry went 


to look for a ford ſomewhat higher. He came up 
with the Saxons on the firſt of May 1703, at a 
place called Pultesk. General Stenau commanded 
them to the number of about ten thouſand. The 
king of Sweden, in his precipitate march, had 
brought no more than the fame number along 
with him, confident that a leſs number would be 
fufficient. So great was the terror of his arms, 


that one half of the Saxon troops fled at his ap- 


proach, without waiting for the battle. Genera! 
Stenau, with two regiments, kept his ground for 
a moment; but was foon hurried along in the 
general flight of his army, which was diſperſed 
before it was vanquiſhed. 'The Swedes did not 
take above a thouſand priſoners, nor kill above 
ſix hundred men, having more difficulty in pur- 
ſuing than in defeating the enemy. 

Auguſtus having now nothing left him but the 
ſhattered remains of his Saxons, who were every 
where defeated, retired in haſte to Thorn, an an- 
cient city of Royal Pruſſia, fituated on the Viitula, 


and under the protection of the Poles. Charles 


immediately prepared to beſiege it. The king of 
Poland, not thinking himſelf ſecure in this place, 
withdrew from ir, and flew into every corner of 
Poland, where he could poflibly find any ſoldiers, 
and into which the Swedes had not as yet pene- 
trated, Mean while Charles, amidſt ſo many ra- 
pid marches, ſwimming acroſs rivers, and hurried 
along with his infantry mounted behind his ca- 
valry, had not been able to bring up his cannon 
o Thorn; he was therefore obliged to wait till 
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a train of artillery ſhould be brought from Swe- 
den by ſea. 

| While he tarried here, he fixed his quarters at 
the diſtance of a few miles from the city, in re- 
connoitring which he frequently approached too 
near the ramparts. In theſe dangerous excur- 
ſions, the plain dreſs which he wore was of greater 
ſervice to him than he imagined, as it prevented 
his being diſtinguiſhed and marked out by the 
enemy, who would not have failed to fire upon 
him. One day, having advanced too near the for- 
tifications, attended by one of his generals called 
Lieven, who was dreſſed in a blue-coat * trimmed 
with gold, and fearing leſt the general ſhould be 
too eaſily diſtinguiſhed, he ordered him to walk 
behind him. To this he was prompted by that 
greatneſs of ſoul which was ſo natural to him, 
that it even prevented his reflecting on the immi- 
nent danger to which he expoſed his own life, in 
order to preſerve that of his ſubject. Lieven per- 
ceiving his error too late, in having put on a re- 
markable dreſs,, which endangered all thoſe who 
were near him, and being equally concerned for 
the king where-ever he was, heſitated for a mo- 
ment whether or not he ſhould obey him. In the 
midſt of this conteſt, the king takes him by the 
arm, puts himſelf before him, and ſcreens him 
with his body. At that inſtant, a cannon ball 
taking them in flank, ſtruck the general dead 
upon the very ſpot which the king had hardly 
quitted, The death of this man, killed exactly 


® In the former editions we gave this officer a ſcarlet 
coat ; but the chaplain Norberg hath ſo inconteſtibly proved 
it to have been a blue one, that we have thought proper to 
correc the :rror, 
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in his ſtead, and becauſe he had endeavoured to 
ſave him, contributed not a little to confirm him 
in the opinion, which he always entertained, of 
abſolute predeſtination; and made him believe 
that his fate, which had preſerved him in ſuch a 
ſingular manner, reſerved him for the execution 
of greater undertakings. 

Eyery thing ſucceeded with him : his negocia- 
tions and his arms were equally fortunate. He 
was preſent, as it were, in every part of Poland. 
His grand general Renſchild was in the heart of 
the kingdom with a large body of troops. About 
thirty thouſand Swedes, under different generals, 
were poſted towards the north and eaſt upon the 
frontiers of Muſcovy, and withitood the united 
efforts of the whole Ruſſian empire; and Charles 
was in the weſt, at the other end of Poland, with 
the flower of his army. 

The king of Denmark, tied up by the treaty of 
Travendal, which his weakneſs had hindered him 
from breaking, remained quiet. That prudent 
monarch did not venture to diſcover the diſguſt 
he felt at ſeeing the king of Sweden ſo near his 
dominions. At a greater diſtance towards the 
ſouth-weſt, between the rivers Elbe and Weſer, 
lay the dutchy of Bremen, the moſt remote of all 
the ancient conqueſts of the Swedes. This coun- 
try was filled with ſtrong garriſons, and opened to 
the conqueror a free paſſage into Saxony and the 
empire. Thus, from the German Ocean almoſt 
to the mouth of the Boriſthenes, comprehending 
the whole breadth of Europe, and even to the 
gates of Moſcow, all was in conſternation ; and 
every one was daily expecting a general revolu- 
tion. Charles's ſhips, which were now maſters 
of the Baltick, were employed in tranſporting to 
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Sweden the priſoners he had taken in Poland. 
Sweden, undiſturbed in the midſt of theſe mighty 
commotions, enjoyed the ſweets of peace, and 
ſhared in the glory of its king, without bearing 
the burden of the war; inaſmuch as its victorious 
troops were paid and inte at the expence 
of the conquered. 

While all the northern powers were thus kept 
in awe by the arms of Charles XII. the town of 
Dantzick ventured to incur his diſpleaſure. Four- 
teen frigates and forty tranſports were bringing 
the king a reinforcement of ſix thouſand men, 
with cannon and ammunition, to form the ſiege 
of Thorn. "Theſe fuccours muſt neceſſarily paſs 
up the Weifſel. At the mouth of this river ſtands 
Dantzick, a free and wealthy town, which, toge- 
ther with Thorn and Elbing, enjoys the ſame pri- 
vileges in Poland as the imperial towns poſſeſs in 
Germany. Its liberty hath been alternately at- 
tacked by the Danes, the Swedes, and fome Ger- 
man princes; and nothing hath preſerved it from 
bondage but the mutual jealouſy of theſe rival 
powers. Count Steinbock, one of the Swediſh 
generals, aſſembled the magiitrates in the king's 
name, and demanded a pailage for the troops and 
ammunition. The magiſtrates were guilty of a 
piece of imprudence very common with thoſe who 
treat with people more powerful than themſelves; 
they durſt neither reſuſe nor grant his demands. 
General Steinbock obliged them to grant more 
than he had at firſt demanded. He exacted from 
the city a contribution of an hundred thouſand 
crowns, as a puniſhment for their imprudent re— 
fuſal. At laſt the recruits, the cannon, and am- 
munition, being arrived before Thorn, the ſiege 
was begun on the 22d of September. 
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Robe), governor of the place, defended it for a 
month with a garriſon of five thouſand men. At 
the expiration of that term he was obliged to fur- 
render at diſcretion. The garriſon were made pri- 
ſoners of war, and tranſported to Sweden. Robel 
was preſented to the king unarmed. That prince, 
who never loſt an opportunity of honouring merit 
in his enemies, gave him a ſword with his own 
hand, made him a handſome preſent in money, 
and diſmiſſed him on his parole. But the poor 
and paultry town was condemned to pay forty 
thouſand crowns; an exceſſive contribution for 
ſuch a place. 

Elbing, built on an arm of the Weiſſel, founded 
by the Teutonic knights, and annexed like- 
wiſe to Poland, did not profit by the miſconduct 
of the Dantzickers, but heſitated too long about 
granting a paſſage to the Swediſh troops. It was 
more ſeverely puniſhed than Dantzick. On the 
13th of December Charles entered it at the head 
of four thouſand men, with bayonets fixed to the 
ends of their muskets. The inhabitants, ſtruck 
with terror, fell upon their knees in the ſtreets, 
and begged for mercy. He cauſed them all to 
be diſarmed; quartered his ſoldiers upon them; and 
then having affembled the magiſtrates, exacted 
that ſame day a contribution of two hundred and 
fixty thouſand crowns. There were in the town 
two hundred pieces of cannon and four hundred 
thouſand weight of powder, which he likewiſe 
ſeized. A battle gained would not have procured 
him ſo many advantages. All theſe ſucceſſes 
paved the way for the dethroning of Auguſtus. 

Hardly had the cardinal taken an oath that he 
would make no attempts againſt his ſovereign, 
when he repaired to the aſſembly of Warſaw, al- 
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ways under the ſpecious pretence of peace. When 
he arrived there he talked of nothing but obe- 
dience and concord, though he was accompanied 
by a number of ſoldiers whom he had raiſed on 
his own eſtate. At laſt he threw off the mask; 
and, on the 14th of February 1704, declared, in 
the name of the aſſembly, © That Auguſtus, elec- 
tor of Saxony, was incapable of wearing the 
crown of Poland.“ All the members with one 
voice pronounced the throne to be vacant. It was 
the intention, of the king of Sweden, and conſe- 
quently of the diet, to raiſe prince James Sobieski 
to the throne of king John his father. James So- 
bieski was then at Breflaw in Sileſia, waiting with 
impatience far the crown which his father had 
worn. While he was one day a-hunting a few 
leagues from Breſlaw, in company with prince 
Conſtantine, one of his brothers, thirty Saxon 
horſemen, ſent privately by king Auguſtus, iſſued 
ſuddenly from a neighbouring wood, ſurrounded 
the two princes, and carried them off without re- 
| ſiſtance, They had prepared freſh horſes, upon 
which they conducted them to Leipſick, and com- 
mitted them to cloſe cuſtody. This ſtroke diſ- 
concerted the meaſures of Charles, the cardinal, 
and the aſſembly of Warſaw. 

Fortune, which ſports herſelf with crowned 
heads, expoſed Auguſtus, almoſt at the ſame 
time, to the danger of being taken himſelf, He 
was at table, three leagues from Cracow, relying 
upon an advanced guard which was poſted at 
ſome diſtance, when, all of a ſudden, general 
Renſchild appeared, after having carried off the 
guard, The king of Poland had but juſt time to 
get on horſeback, with ten others. General 
Reaſchild purſued him for four days, juſt upon 
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the point of ſeizing him every moment. The king 
fled to Sendomir: the Swediſh general purſued 
him thither ; and it was only by a piece of good 
fortune that he made his eſcape. 

Mean while the king's party and that of the 
cardinal treated each other as traitors to their 
country. The army of the crown was divided be- 
tween the two factions. Auguſtus, being at laſt 
obliged to accept of aſſiſtance from the Ruſſians, 
was ſorry that he had not applied to them ſooner. 
One while he flew into Saxony, where his reſources 
were exhauſted; at another he returned to Po- 
land, where no one durſt ſerve him; while in 
the mean time the king of Sweden, victorious and 
unmoleſted, ruled in Poland with uncontrouled 
authority, 

Count Piper, who was as great-a politician as 
his maſter was a hero, adviſed Charles XII. to 
take the crown of Poland to himſelf, He repre- 
ſented how eaſy it would be to accompliſh ſuch a 
ſcheme with a victorious army, and a powerful 
party in the heart of the kingdom, which was al- 
ready ſubdued. He tempted him with the title 
of Defender of the Evangelick Religion ;” a 
name which flattered the ambition of Charles. Ir 
would be eaſy, he ſaid, to effect in Poland what 
Guſtavus Vaſa had effected in Sweden; to eita- 
bliſh the Lutheran religion, and to break the 
chains of the people, who were now held in fla- 
very by the nobility and clergy. Charles yielded 
to the temptation for a moment; but glory was 
his idol. To it he ſacrificed his own intereſt, and 
the pleaſure he would have enjoyed in taking Po- 
land from the pope. He told count Piper, that 
he was much happier in beſtowing than in gain- 
ing kingdoms ; and added with a ſmile, « You 
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were made to be the miniſter of an Italian 
prince.“ | 

Charles was ſtill near Thorn, in that part of 
Royal Pruſſia which belongs to Poland. From 
tnence he extended his views to what was paſſing 
at Warſaw, and kept all the neighbouring powers 
in awe, Prince Alexander, brother of the two 
Sobieſkis who were carried into Sileſia, came to 
implore his aid in revenging his wrongs. Charles 
granted his deſire the more readily, as he thought 
he could eafily gratify it, and that, at the ſame 
time, he ſhoyld be avenging himſelf. But being 
extremely defirous of giving Poland a king, he 
adviſed prince Alexander to mount the throne, 
from which fortune ſeemed determined to exclude 
his brother. Little did he expect a refuſal. Prince 
Alexander told him that nothing ſhould ever in- 
duce him to make an advantage of his elder bro- 
ther's misfortune. The king of Sweden, count 
Piper, all his friends, and eſpecially the young 
palatine of Poſnania, Staniſlaus Leczinsky, preſſed 
him to accept of the crown; but he remained 
unmoved by all their importunities. The neigh - 
bouring princes were altoniſhed to hear of this 
uncommon refuſal; and knew not which to ad- 
mire moſt : a king of Sweden, who, at twenty- 
two years of age, gave away the crown of Poland, 
or prince Alexander, who refuſed to accept it, 
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upon the Wheel and quartered. CnaRLEs re- 
ceives the Ambaſſadors of foreign Princes in 
Saxony: And goes to Dresbenx to viſit Au- 
GUSTUs before hig Departure. 


C7 OUNG Staniſlaus Leczinsky was then de- 
puted by the aſſembly of Warſaw to go to 

the king of Sweden and give him an account of 
ſeveral differences which had ariſen among them, 
ſince the time that prince James was carried off, 
Staniſlaus had a very engaging aſpect, full of cou- 
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rage and ſweetneſs, with an air of probity and 
frankneſs, which, of all external advantages, is cer- 
tainly the greateſt, and gives more weight to words 
than even eloquence itſelf, Charles was ſurpriſed 
to hear him talk with ſo much judgment of Au- 
guſtus, the aſſembly, the cardinal-primate, and 
the different intereſts that divided Europe: King 
Staniſlaus did me the honour to inform me, that 
he ſaid to the king of Sweden in Latin, “ How 
can we ele& a king, if the two princes, James 
and Conſtantine Sobieski, are held in captivity?” 
and that Charles replied, ** How can we deliver 
the republic if we don't ele& a king?“ This con- 
verſation was the only intrigue that placed Staniſ- 
laus on the throne. Charles prolonged the con- 
verſation, on purpoſe that he might the better 
found the genius of the young deputy. After the 
audience, he faid aloud, that he had not ſeen a 
man ſo fit to reconcile all parties. He immediate- 
ly made inquiry into the character of the palatine 
Leczinsky, and found that he was a man of great 
courage and inured to labour; that he always lay 
on a kind of ſtraw mattreſs, requiring no ſervice 
from his domeſtics ; that he was temperate to a 
degree rarely known in that climate; liberal with 
oeconomy ; adored by his vaſſals; and perhaps 
the only lord in Poland who had any friends, at 
time when men acknowledged no ties but thoſe 
of intereſt and faction. This character, which in 
many particulars reſembled his own, determined 
him entirely. After the conference he ſaid aloud, 
There is the man that thall always be my friend.“ 
The meaning of which words was foon perceived 

to be, © There is the man that ſhall be king.“ 
As ſoon as the primate of Poland underſtood 
that Charles XII. had nominated the palatine 
Lec- 
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Leczinsky, in much the ſame manner as Alexan- 
der nominated Abdalonimus, he haſtened to the 
king of Sweden, to try if poſſible to divert him 
from his reſolution ; being deſirous that the crown 
ſhould devolve on one Lubomirsky. “ But what 
have you to obje againſt Staniflaus Leczinsky ?” 
ſaid the conqueror. * Sir, (ſaid the primate) he 
is too young.” „ He is much about my age,” 
replied the king dryly ; and turning his back upon 
the prelate, immediately diſpatched the count de 
Hoorn, to acquaint the afſembly of Warſaw, that 
they muſt chuſe a king in five days, and that Sta- 
niſlaus Leczinsky muſt be the man. The count 
de Hoorn arrived on the 7th of July, and fixed the 
12th for the day of election, with as much eaſe 
and indifference as if he had been ordering the 
decampment of a battalion. The cardinal-pri- 
mate, diſappointed of the fruit of ſo many in- 
tiigues, returned to the afſembly, where he left 
no ſtone unturned to defeat an election in which 
he had no ſhare. But the king of Sweden having 
come incognito to Warſaw, he was obliged to hold 
his peace. All that the primate could do was to 
abſent himſelf from the election: unable to oppoſe 
the conqueror, and unwilling to aſſiſt him, he 
confined himſelf to an uſcleſs neutrality. _ 
Saturday the 12th of July, the day fixed for the 
election, being come, the afſembly met at three 


in the afternoon at Colo, the place appointed for 


the ceremony; the biſhop of Poſnania acting as 
prefident, in the room of the cardinal primate. 
He came attended by ſeveral gentlemen of the 
party, The count de Hoorn and two other gene- 


ral officers aſſiſted publicly at the folemnity, as 


ambaſſadors- extraordinary from Charles to the re- 
public. The ſeſſion laſted till nine in the even- 
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ing; and the biſhop of Poſnania put an end to it 
by declaring, in name of the afſembly, that Sta- 
niſlaus was elected king of Poland. They all 
threw up their hats into the air, and the ſhouts 
of acclamation ſtifled the cries of the oppoſers. 
It was of no ſervice to the cardinal-primate, or to 
the others who had reſolved to continue neuter, 
that they had abſented themſelves from the elec- 
tion ; they were all obliged next day to come and 
do homage to the new king: but the greateſt 
mortification to which they were ſubjected was 
their being compelled to follow him to the king 
oi Sweden's quarters. Charles paid the ſovereign 
he had made all the honours due to a king of 
Poland; and, to add the greater weight to his 
new dignity, he furniſhed him with a conſider— 
able ſum of money, and a ſufficient number of 
troops. 

Immediately after this, Charles XII. departed 
from Warſaw, in order to finiſh the conqueſt of 
Poland. He had ordered his army to rendezvous 
before Leopold, the capital of the great palati- 
nate of Ruſſia, a place important in itſelf, and 
ſtill more ſo on account of the riches which it 
contained. It was ſuppoſed it would hold out for 
fifteen days, by means of the fortifications with 
which Auguitus had ſtrengthened it. The con- 
queror ſat down before it on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and next day took it by affault, All thoſe 
who preſumed to make reſiſtance were put to the 
ſxord. The victorious troops, though maſters of 
the city, did not break their ranks to go a-pillag- 
ing, notwithſtanding the immenſe treaſutes that 
were ſaid to be concealed in Leopold. They drew 
up in order of battle in the great ſquare ; where 
the remaining part of the garriſon came and ſur- 
rendercd 
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rendered themſelves priſoners of war. The king 
publiſhed his orders by ſound of trumpet, com- 
manding, under pain of death, all the inhabitants, 
who had any effects belonging to Auguſtus or his 
adherents, to produce them before night. The 
meaſures he took were ſo wiſely concerted, that 
few ventured to diſobey ; and accordingly four hun- 
dred cheſts of gold and filver coin, of plate and 
other valuable effects, were brought to his ma- 
jeſty. 

The beginning of Staniſlaus's reign was diſtin- 
guiſhed by an event of a very different nature. 
Some buſineſs, which abſolutely required his pre- 
ſence, had obliged him to remain at Warſaw. He 
had with him his mother, his wife, and his two- 
daughters. 'The cardinal-primate, the biſhop of 
Poſnania, and ſome grandees of Poland, compoſed 
his new court, It was guarded by fix thouſand 
Poles, of the army of the crown, who had lately 
entered into his ſervice, but whoſe fidelity had not 
yet been pur to the trial. General Hoorn, gover- 
nor of the town, had not above fifteen hundred 
Swedes. The citizens of Warſaw were in a pro- 
found tranquillity ; and Staniſlaus propoſed ſet- 
ting out in a few days for the conqueſt of Leo- 
pold; when, all on a ſudden, he was informed 
that a numerous army was approaching the city. 
This was king Auguſtus, who, by a freſh effort, 
and by one of the moſt dexterous marches that 
ever general made, had eluded the king of Sweden, 
and was now coming with twenty thouſand men 
to fall upon Warſaw, and carry off his rival. 

Warſaw was unfortified ; the Poliſh troops who 
defe ded it were not to be relied on; Auguſtus 
held a correſpondence with ſome of the citizens; 
fo that, had Staniſlaus remained in it, ke muft 
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certainly have been ruined. He ſent back his fa- 
mily into Poſnania, under a guard of Poliſh troops 
in whom he could moſt confide. In this confuſion 
he thought he had loſt his ſecond daughter, who 
was about a year old, and who had been carried 
by her nurſe into a neighbouring village, where 
ſhe was ſoon after found in a manger ; as Staniſ- 
laus himſelf hath ſince informed me. This is the 
ſame child whom fortune, after a variety of the moſt 
ſurpriſing viciſſitudes, at laſt made queen of France. 
Several gentlemen took different roads, The new 
king immediately ſet out for the camp of Charles 
XII. learnihg thus betimes to ſuffer diſgrace, and 
forced to quit his capital ſix weeks after he had 
been advanced to the ſovereignty. | 

Auguſtus entered the capital like a provoked 
and victorious ſovereign. The inhabitants, already 
fleeced by the king of Sweden, were entirely ruined 
by Auguſtus. . The cardinals palace, and all the 
houſes of the confederate lords, with all their ef- 
fects both in town and country, were given to 
plunder. What was moſt extraordinary in this 
ſudden revolution, the pope's nuncio who at- 
tended Auguſtus demanded in name of his mat. 
ter, that the biſhop of Poſnanija ſhould be delivered 
into his hands, as ſubject to the juriſdiction of the 
court of Rome, both as a biſhop and as the fa- 
vourer of a prince who had been advanced to the 
throne by the arms of a Lutheran. 

The court of Rome, which hath always been 
endeavouring to encreaſe its temporal power by 
means of the ſpiritual, had, long before this, eſta- 
bliſhed a kind of juriſdition in Poland, at the 
head of which was the pope's nuncio. Its mini- 
ſters never failed to avail themſelves of every fa- 
vourable opportunity to extend their power, which 
2127 3 15 
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is revered by the multitude, but always conteſted 
by men of ſenſe. They claimed a right of judg- 
ing in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; and in times of 
trouble had uſurped ſeveral other privileges, in 
which they maintained themſelves till about the 
year 1728, when theſe abuſes were corrected; 
abuſes which are never reformed till they are der 
come abſolutely intolerable. 

Auguſtus, glad of an opportunity of ROOT 
the biſhop of Poſnania in a decent manner, and 
willing to gratify the court of Rome, whoſe pre- 
tenſions, however, he would have oppoſed on 
any other occaſion, delivered the Poliſh prelate 
into the hands of the nuncio. The biſhop, after 
having ſeen his houſe pillaged, was carried by 
the ſoldiers to the lodgings of the Italian miniſter, 
and from thence ſent into Saxony, where he 
ended his days. Count Hoorn bore the continual 
fire of the enemy in the caſtle, where he was ſhut 
up, till at laſt the place being no longer tenable, 
he ſurrendered himſelf with his fifteen hundred 
Swedes, This was the firſt advantage which Au- 
guſtus gained amidſt the torrent of his bad 
fortune, over the victorious arms of his enemy. 

This laſt effort was the blaze of a fire that was 
juſt going out. His troops, which had been af- 
ſembled in haſte, conſiſted either of Poles, ready 
to forſake him on the firſt diſgrace, or of Saxon 
recruits, who had never ſeen a campaign ; or of 
vagabond Coffacks, more fit to diſtreſs the con- 
quered than to conquer: and all of them trem- 
bled at the bare mention of the King of Sweden's 
name. 

That conqueror, accompanied by Staniſlaus, 
went in queſt of his enemy, at the head of his 
beſt troops, The Saxon army fled every where 

before 
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before him. The towns for thirty miles round 
tent him the keys of their gates. Not a day 
paſſed that was not diſtinguiſned by ſome advan- 
tage. Succeſs began to grow too familiar to 
Charles. He ſaid it was rather like hunting than 
fighting, and complained that he was not obliged 
to purchaſe a victory on harder terms. 

Auguſtus gave the command of his army, for 
ſome time, to count Schullemburg, a very able 
general, and who had need of all his experience 
at the head of diſpirited troops. He was more 
anxious to preſerve his maſter's troops than to- 
conquer. He acted by ſtratagem, and the two 
kings with vigour, He ſtole ſome marches upon 
them, took poſſeſſion of ſome advantageous poſts, 
ſacrificed a few horſe in order to give his infantry: 
time to retire; and thus, by a glorious retreat, 
ſaved his troops in the face of an enemy, in con- 
tending with whom it was impoſſible, at that 
time, to acquire any other kind of glory. 

He was ſcarce arrived in the palatinate of Poſ- 
nania, when he learned that the two kings, who, 
he imagined were at the diſtance, of fifty leagues, 
had marched theſe fifty leagues in nine hours. 
He had only eight thouſand foot, and a thouſand: 
horſe; and yet with his handful of men, he was 
obliged to make head againſt a ſuperior army,. 
againſt the name of the king of Sweden, and a- 
gainſt that terror with which ſo many defeats had 
naturally inſpired the Saxons, He had always 
affirmed, contrary to the opinion of the German 
generals, that infantry were able to refiſt cavalry 
in open field, even without the aſſiſtance of che- 
vaux de frize, and he this day ventured to put the 
matter to the teſt of experience, againſt a vic- 
torious cavalry commanded by two kings, and by 

the 
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the beſt Swediſh generals. He took poſſeſſion of 
ſuch an advantageous poſt, that he could not 
poſſibly be ſurrounded. The ſoldiers of the firſt 
rank, armed with pikes and fuſees, bent one 
knee upon the ground, and ſtanding very cloſe 
together, preſented to the enemy's horſe a kind 
of pointed rampart with pikes and bayonets : the 
ſecond rank, inclining a little on the ſhoulders 
of the firſt, fired over their heads; and the third, 
ſtanding upright, fired at the ſame time, from 
behind the other two. The Swedes, with their 
uſual impetuoſity, ruſhed upon the Saxons, who 
waited the aſſault without flinching : the diſcharge 
of the muſkets, and the points of the pikes and 
bayonets maddened the horſes, and made them 
rear inſtead of advancing. By theſe means the 
attack of the Swedes was rendered diſorderly ; 
and the Saxons defended themſelves by keeping 
their ranks. 

Though he had received five wounds, he drew 
up his men in an oblong ſquare, and in this form 
made an orderly retreat about midnight towards 
the ſmall town of Gurau, three, leagues diſtant 
from the field of battle. But he had hardly 
begun to breathe in this place, when the two 
kings ſuddenly appeared at his heels. 

Beyond Gurau, towards the river Oder, lay a 
thick wood, by marching through which the 
Saxon general ſaved his fatigued infantry. The 
Swedes, who were not to be checked by ſuch a 
trivial interruption, purſued them even through 
the wood, advancing with great difficulty through 
paths hardly paſſable by foot travellers ; and the 
Saxons had not croſſed the wood above five hours 
before the Swediſh horſe. On the other fide of 


the wood runs the river Parts, hard by a village* 
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called Rutſen. Schullemburg had taken care to 
ſend orders for having the boats in readineſs; 
and he now tranſported his troops, which were 
diminiſhed by one half. Charles arrived the very 
moment that Schullemburg reached the oppoſite 
bank. Never conqueror purſued his enemy with 
greater celerity. The reputation of Schullemburg 
depended upon his eſcaping from the king of 
Sweden : the King, on the other hand, thought 
his glory concerned in taking Schullemburg, and 
the remains of his army. He loſt not a moment, 
but immediately cauſed his cavalry to croſs at a 
ford. And thus the Saxons found themſelves 
ſhut up between the river of Parts, and the 
greater river of Oder, which takes its riſe in 
Sileſia, and at this place is very deep and rapid. 

Though the deſtruction of Schullemburg ſeemed 
to be inevitable, yet with the lofs of a few ſol- 
diers he paſſed the Oder in the night. Thus he 
ſaved his army, and Charles could not help faying, 
« Schullemburg has conquered us to-day.” 

This is the ſame Schullemburg, who was after- 
wards general of the Venetians, and to whom 
the republic erected a ſtatue in Corfu, for hav- 
ing defended that bulwark of Italy againſt the 
Turks. Such honours are conferred by repub- 
licks only: kings give nothing but rewards. 

But what contributed ſo much to the glory of 
Schullemburg was of no ſervice to king Auguſtus, 
who once more abandoned Poland to his enemies; 
retired into Saxony, and inſtantly repaired the 
fortifications of Dreſden, being already afraid, and 
not without reaſon, for the capital of his here- 
ditary dominions. | 

Charles XII. now beheld Poland reduced to 
ſubjegion. His generals, after his example, had 

beat 
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beat in Courland ſeveral ſmall bodies of the Muf- 
covites, who ever ſince the battle of Narva had 
appeared only in ſmall companies, and made war 
in thoſe parts like the vagrant Tartars, who pil- 
lage, fly, and then re-appear in order to fly 
again, 

Wherever the Swedes came, they thought 
themſelves ſure of victory, when they were only 
twenty to an hundred. At this happy conjuncture, 
Staniſlaus prepared for his coronation, Fortune 
to which he owed his election at Warſaw, and 
his expulſion from thence, now recalled him thither, 
amidſt the acclamations of a numerous nobility, 
attached to him by the fate of war, A diet was 
immediately convoked, where all obſtacles were 
removed, except ſuch as were raiſed by the 
court of Rome, which alone endeavoured to tra- 
verſe the project. 

It was natural for Rome to declare in favour of 
Auguſtus, who from a proteſtant had become a 
catholic, in order to mount the throne of Poland, 
and to oppoſe Staniſlaus, who had been placed 
upon the ſame throne by the great enemy of the 
catholic religion. Clement XI. the then pope, 
ſent briefs to all the prelates of Poland, and 
particularly to the cardinal-primate, threatning 
them with excommunication, if they preſumed to 
aſſiſt at the conſecration of Staniſlaus, or attempt 


any thing againſt the rights of Auguſtus, 


Should theſe briefs be delivered to the biſhops, 
who were at Warſaw, it was believed that ſome of 
them would be weak enough to obey them; and 
that the majority would avail themſelves of this 
pretext to become more troubleſome in propor- 
tion as they were more neceſſary, Every poſlible 
precaution was therefore taken to prevent theſe 

letters 
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letters of the pope from being admitted into War- 
ſaw. But a Franciſcan received the briefs ſecretly, 
promiſing to deliver them into the biſhops own 
hands. He preſently gave one to the ſuffragan 
of Chelm. This prelate, who was ſtrongly at- 


tached to Staniſlaus, carried it to the king un- 


opened. The king ſent for the monk, and aſked 
him how he durſt undertake to deliver a writing 
of that nature, The Franciſcan anſwered, that 
he did it by order of his general. Staniſlaus de- 
fired him for the future to pay a greater regard 
to the orders of his king than to thoſe of the ge- 
neral of the Franciſcans, and forthwith baniſhed 
him the city, 

The ſame day a placart was publiſhed by the 
king of Sweden, forbidding, under the. moſt ſevere 
penalties, all the eccleſiaſtics in Warſaw, both ſe- 
cular and regular, to interiere in affairs of ſtate. 
And for the greater ſecurity, he cauſed guards to 
be placed at the gates of all the prelates, and for- 
bad any ſtranger to enter the city. Theſe little 
ſeverities he took upon himſelf, in order to pre- 
vent any rupture between the clergy and Staniſ- 
laus, at his acceſſion to the throne. He ſaid he 
relaxed bimſelf from the fatigues of war, in giving 
a check to the intrigues of the Romiſh court ; 
and that he muſt fight againſt it with paper, 
whereas he was obliged to attack other ſovereigns 
with real arms. 

The  cardinal-primate was ſollicited by Charles 
and Staniſlaus to come and perform the ceremony 
of the coronation. He did not think himſelf ob- 
liged to leave Dantzick, and to conſecrate a king 
who had been choſen againſt his will, But as it 
was his maxim never to do any thing without a 
pretext, he reſolved. to provide a, lawful _ 
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for his refuſal, He cauſed the pope's brief to be 
fixed in the night time to the gate of his own 
houſe. 'The magiſtrates of Dantzick took fire at 
this indignity, and cauſed ſtrict ſearch to be made 
for the authors, who nevertheleſs could not be 
found. The primate affected to be highly in- 
cenſed, but in reality was very well pleaſed, as it 
furniſhed him with a reaſon for refuſing to con- 
ſecrate the new king; and thus at one and the 
ſame time he kept fair with Charles XII. Auguſtus, 
Staniſlaus, and the pope. He died a few days 
after, leaving his country involved in confuſion, 
and having reaped no other fruit from all his in- 
trigues, but that of embroiling himſelf with the 
three kings, Charles, Auguſtus, and Staniſlaus ; 
and with the republic and the pope, who had or- 
dered him to repair to Rome, to give an account 
of his conduct. But as even politicians are 
ſometimes touched with remorſe in their laſt mo- 
ments, he wrote to king Auguſtus on his death- 
bed, and begged his pardon, 

The conſecration was performed with equal 
tranquillity and magnificence, on the fourth of 
October 1705, in the city of Warſaw, notwith- 
ſtanding the uſual cuſtom of the Poles, of crown- 
ing their kings at Cracow. Staniſlaus Leczinſky 
and his wife Charlotta Opalinſka, were conſecrated 
king and queen of Poland, by the hands of the 
archbiſhop of Leopold, affiſted by ſeveral other 
prelates. Charles XII. ſaw the ceremony incog- 
nito, the only advantage he reaped from his con- 
queſts. 

While he was thus giving a king to the con- 
quered Poles, and Denmark durit not preſume to 
create him any diſturbances; while the king of 
Pruſſia courted his friendihip, and Auguſtus was 

re- 
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retired to his hereditary dominions, the - czar was 
every day becoming more and more formidable. 
Though he had given but little affiſtance to Au- 
guſtus in Poland, he had nevertheleſs made pow- 
erful diverſions in Ingria. 

He now began to grow not only a good ſoldier 
himſelf, but likewiſe inſtructed his ſubjects in the art 
of war. Diſcipline was eſtabliſhed among his 
troops. He had good engineers, and well ſeryed 
artillery, and ſeveral good officers; and he under- 
ſtood the great ſecret of ſubſiſting his armies. 
Some of his generals had learned both how to 
fight, and as occaſion required, to decline fighting; 
and he had beſides formed a reſpeQable navy, ca- 
pable of making head againſt the Swedes in the 
Baltick. 

Strengthened by all theſe advantages, which 
were entirely owing to his own genius, and by 
the abſence of the king of Sweden, he took Narva 
by aſſault, on the twenty-firſt of Auguſt 1704, 
after a regular ſiege, during which he had pre- 
vented its receiving any ſuccours either by ſea or 
land. The ſoldiers were no ſooner maſters of the 
city than they ran to pillage, and abandoned 
themſelves to the moſt enormous barbarities. The 

Car flew from place to place, to ſtop the diſorder 
and carnage. He ſnatched the women from the 
hands of the ſoldiers, who, after having raviſhed 
them, were going to cut their throats, He was 
even obliged to kill ſome Muſcovites who did not 
obey his orders, They ſtill ſhew you, in the town 
houſe of Narva, the table upon which he laid his 
ſword as he entered, and repeat the words which 
he ſpoke to the citizens, who were there aſſem- 
bled. It is not with the blood of the inha- 
bitants that this ſword is ſtained, but with that of 
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the Muſcovites, which I have ſhed to ſave your 
lives.” 

Had the czar always obſerved theſe humane 
maxims, he would have been the greateſt man in 
the world. He aſpired to a nobler character than 
that of a deſtroyer of towns. He was, at that 
time, laying the foundation of a city not far 
from Narva, in the middle of his new conqueſts, 
This was the city of Peterſburg, which he after- 
wards made the place of his reſidence, and the 
center of his trade. It is ſituated between Finland 
and Ingria, in a marſhy iſland, around which the 
Neva divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, before 
it falls into the gulph of Finland. With his own 
hands he drew the plan of the city, the fortreſs, 
and the harbour, the keys which embelliſhed 
it, and the forts which defended its entrance. 
This deſert and uncultivated ifland, which during 
the ſhort ſummer in thoſe climates, was only a 
heap of mud, and in winter a frozen pool, into 
which there was no entry by land but through 
pathleſs foreſts and deep moraſſes, and which had 
hitherto been the haunt of wolves and bears, was 
filled in 1703, with above three hundred thouſand 
men, whom the czar had brought thither from 
his other dominions. The peaſants of the king- 
dom of Aſtracan, and thoſe who inhabit the 
frontiers of China, were tranſported to Peterſburg. 
He was obliged to clear foreſts, to make roads, 
to drain marſhes, and to raiſe banks, before he 
could lay the foundation of the city. The whole 
was a force put upon nature. 'The czar was de- 
termined to people a country, which did not 
ſeem deſigned for the habitation of men. Neither 
the inundation which razed his works, nor the 
ſterility of the ſoil, nor the ignorance of the work- 
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men, nor even the mortality which carried off 
about two hundred thouſand men in the be- 
ginning of the undertaking, could- divert him 
from his firm reſolution. The town was founded 
amidſt the obſtacles which nature, the genius of 
the people, and an unſucceſsful war, confpired 
to raiſe againſt it. Peterſburg was become a city 
in 1705, and its harbour was filled with ſhips. 
The emperor, by a proper diſtribution of favours, 
drew many ſtrangers thither, beſtowing lands 
upon ſome, houſes upon others, and encouraging 
all the artiſts that came to civilize this barbarous 
climate. Above all, he had rendered it proof 
againſt the utmoſt efforts of his enemies. The 
Swediſh generals, who frequently beat his troops 
in every other quarter, were never able to hurt 
his infant colony, It enjoyed a profound tran- 
quillity in the midſt of the war, with which it 
was ſurrounded, 

While the czar was thus creating, as it were, 
new dominions to himſelf, he ſtill held out a 
helping hand to Auguſtus, who was lofing his. 
He perſuaded him, by means of general Patkul, 
who had lately entered into the ſervice of Muſ- 
covy, and was then the czar's ambaſſador in Sax- 
ony, to come to Grodno to confer with him once 
more on the unhappy ſituation of his affairs, 
Thither Auguſtus repaired with ſome troops, and 
accompanied by general Schullemburg, who was 
now become famous over all the north for his paſ- 
ſage croſs the Oder, and in whom the king re- 
poſed his laſt hopes. The czar arrived at the 
fame place, followed by an army of ſeventy 
thouſand men. The two monarchs concerted 
new meaſures for carrying on the war. Auguſtus 
heing now dethroned, was no longer afraid 
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of provoking the Poles, by abandoning their 

country to the Muſcovite troops. It was reſolved 

that the army of the czar ſhould be divided into 

ſeveral bodies, to check the progreſs of the king 

of Sweden at every ſtep. It was at this time 

that Auguſtus renewed the order of the white 

eagle, a weak expedient for attaching to his in- 

tereſt ſome Poliſh lords, who were more defirous 

of real advantages than of an empty honour, 

which becomes ridiculous- when it is held of a 

prince poſſeſſed of nothing but the name of king. 
The conference of the two kings ended in a very 

extraordinary manner. The czar departed ſud» 

denly, left his troops to his ally, and went to ex- 

tinguiſh a rebellion with which he was threatened 
in Aſtracan, Immediately after his departure, 
Auguſtus ordered Patkul to be arreſted at Dreſden. 

All Europe was ſurpriſed at his conduct, in pre- 

fuming, contrary to the law of nations, and even 
in appearance to his own intereſt, to impriſon 
the ambaſſador of the only prince from whom he 

could expect any aſſiſtance. 

The ſecret-ſpring of this tranſaction, as I had 
the honour to be informed from marſhal Saxe, 
fon to king Auguſtus, was as follows: Patkul, 
proſcribed in Sweden for having defended the 
privileges” of Livonia, his native country, had 
been general to Auguſtus; but his high and lofty 
ſpirit being unable to brook the haughty behaviour 
of general Fleming, the king's favourite, more 
imperious and lofty than himſelf, he had paſſed 
into the ſervice of the czar, whoſe general he 
then was, and his ambaſſador at the court of 
Auguſtus, Endowed, as he was, with a penetrating 
genius, he had obſerved that Fleming and the 
chancellor of Saxony intended to purchaſe a 
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peace from the king of Sweden at any price. He 
forthwith formed a deſign to prevent them, and 
to eſfect an accommodation between the czar and 
Sweden. The chancellor diſcovered his project, 
and obtained leave to ſeize him. Auguſtus told 
the czar that Patkul was a perfidious wretch, and 
would betray them both. And yet he was no 
Further culpable than in having ſerved his new 


+ maſter too well; but an ill-timed piece of ſervice 


frequently meets with the puniſhment due to 


- treaſon. 


— 


Mean while, the ſixty thouſand Ruſſians, divided 
into ſeveral ſmall bodies, were burning and ra- 
vaging the lands of Staniſlaus' adherents, on one 
ſide ; and on the other, Schullemburg was ad- 


vaneing with freſh troops. The fortune of the 


Swedes diſperſed theſe two armies in leſs than 
two months. Charles XII. and Staniſlaus attacked 
the ſeparate bodies of the Muſcovites, one after 
another, and with ſo much vigour and diſpatch, 
that one Muſcovite general was beat before he 


heard of the defeat of his companion. 


Nothing could ſtop the progreſs of the con- 


queror. If a river intervened between him and 


the enemy, Charles XII. and his Swedes ſwam 
acroſs it. A party of Swedes took the baggage 
of Auguſtus, in which were found two hundred 
thouſand crowns of filver. Staniſlaus ſeized eight 
hundred thouſand ducats belonging to prince 


| Menzikoff, the Ruſſian general. Charles, at the 


head of his cavalry, marched thirty leagues in four 
and twenty hours; every ſoldier leading a horſe 
in his hand to mount when his own was weary. 
(The Muſcovites, ſtruck with terror, and reduced 


to a ſinall number, fled in diſorder beyond the 
Boriſthenes. 


While 
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While Charles was driving the Muſcovites be- 


ſore him into the heart of Lithuania, Schullem- 


burg at laſt repaſſed the Oder, and came at the 
head of twenty thouſand men to give battle to 


the grand marſhal, Renſchild, who was reckoned 
-the'beſt general that Charles had, and was called 


the Parmenio of this Alexander of the North. 
Theſe two illuſtrious generals, who ſeemed to 
ſhare the fate of their maſters, met near Punitz, 


in a place called Travenſtad, a ſpot already fa- 


tal to the troops of Auguſtus. Renſchild had 
- only thirteen battalions, and two and twenty 


"ſquadrons, amounting in all to about ten thous» 


ſand men. Schullemburg had double that num- 
ber. It is worthy of remark, that there was in 
his army a body of fix or ſeven thouſand Muſ- 
' covites, who had been long diſciplined, and were 
eſteemed good ſoldiers, The battle of Traven- 
ſtad was fought on the twelfth of February 1706. 
But this very general Schullemburg, who, with 
four and twenty thouſand men, had, in ſome 
meaſure, baffled the good fortune of the king of 
Sweden, funk under that of general Renſchild. 
The combat did not laſt a quarter of an hour; 


the Saxons made no reſiſtance; the Muſcovites 
- threw down their arms the moment they ſaw 


the Swedes, The panic was fo ſudden, and the 
confuſion ſo great, that the conquerors found on 
the field of battle ſeven thouſand loaded fuſees, 
which the enemy had thrown away without firing. 
No defeat was ever more ſudden, more complete, 
or more diſgraceful; and yet no general ever 
made a finer diſpofition of his troops than Schul- 
lemburg; even by the confeffion of the Saxon and 
Swediſh generals themſelves, who this day ſaw hey 
little human prudence is able to command events, 
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Among the priſoners there was an entire regi- 
ment of Frenchmen. Theſe unhappy men had 
been taken by the Saxons in 1704, at the famous 
battle of Hochſtet, ſo fatal to the grandeur of 
Lewis XIV. They had afterwards paſſed into the 
ſervice of Auguſtus, who had formed them 
into a regiment of dragoons, the command 
of which he had given to a Frenchmen. of the fa- 
mily of Joyeuſe. The colonel was killed at the 
firſt, or rather the only charge of the Swedes ; 
and the whole regiment were made priſoners of 
war, That very day the French begged'to be ad- 
mitted into the ſervice of Charles XII. into which 
they were accordingly received by -a ſtrange ca- 
price of fortune, which reſerved them once mote 
to change their maſter and their conqueror. 

With regard to the Muſcovites, they begged 
their lives on their knees; but the Swedes cruelly 
put them to death above fix hours after the battle, 
in order to revenge on them the outrages which 
their countrymen had committed, and to rid their 
hands of thoſe priſoners whom they did not know 
how to diſpoſe of. 

Auguſtus now faw himſelf deprived. of all re- 
ſources, He had nothing left but Cracow, where 
he was ſhut up with two regiments of Muſcovites, 
two of Saxons, and ſome troops of the army of 
the crown, by whom he was even afraid of being 
delivered up to the conqueror: but his misfor- 
tunes were completed when he heard that Charles 
XII. had at laſt entered Saxony, on the firſt of 
September 1706. 

He had marched through Sileſia, without fo 
much as deignin g to apprize the court of Vienna 
of his motions. Germany was ſtruck with conſter- 
nation. The diet of Ratiſbon, which repreſents 
the 
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the empire, and whoſe reſolutions are frequently 
as ineffetual as they are ſolemn, declared the 
king of Sweden an enemy of the empire, if he 
ſfould paſs the Oder with his army: a ſtep which 
only determined bim to march the ſooner into 
Germany. | 
At his approach the villages were deſerted, and 
the inhabitants fled on all ſides. Charles behaved 
in the ſame mannet as he had done at Copenha- 
gen: he cauſed a declaration to be fixed up in all 
public places, importing, That his only intention 
in coming was to procure peace; that all thoſe 
who ſhould return home and pay the contribu- 
tions he demanded, ſhould be treated as his own 
ſubjects, and the reſt puniſhed without mercy. 
This declaration from a prince who was never 
known to break his word, made all thoſe who 
had fled for fear, to return home. He pitched 
his camp at Altranſtad, near the plain of Lutzen, 
a- field famous for the victory and death of Guſta- 
vus Adolphus. He went to ſee the place where 
that great man fell. When he reached the ſpot, 
60 * have endeavoured (faid he) to live like him; 
God, perhaps, will one day grant me as glorious 
a death.“ | 
From this camp, he ſent orders. to the ſtates of 
Saxony to aſſemble, and to tranſmit to him, with- 
out delay, the regiſters of the eleQoral finances, 
As ſoon as he had got them in his power, and was 
exactly informed how much Saxony could ſupply, 
he taxed it at fix hundred twenty five thouſand 
rix-dollars a- month. Over and above this con - 
tribution, the Saxons were obliged to furniſh. 
every Swediſh ſoldier with two pounds of fleſh, 
two pounds of bread, two pats of beer, and four 
pence a-day, with forage for the horſe. The con- 
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tributions being thus regulated, the king eftabliſh- 
ed a new police, to protect the Saxons from the 
inſults of his ſoldiers. In all the towns where he 
placed garriſons, he ordered the inn-keepers, in 
whoſe houſes the ſoldiers were quartered, to deli- 
ver every month certificates of their behayiour, 
without which the ſoldiers were to have. no pay. 
Beſides, inſpectors were appointed, who, once in 
every fifteen days, went from houſe to houſe to 
make inquiry whether the Swedes had committed 
any outrage; in which caſe, care was taken to 
indemnify the inn-keepers, and to .puniſh the de- 
Iinquents. 

It is well known under what ſevere diſcipline 
the troops of Charles XII. were kept; that they 
never plundered the towns which they took by 
aſſault till they Had received permiſſion ; and that 
they even plundered in a regular manner, and 
left off at the firſt ſignal. Ihe Swedes pique them- 
ſelves to this day on the ſtri& diſcipline which 
they obſeryed in Saxony; and yet. the | Saxons. 
complain of the terrible rauages. they committed; 
contraditions which it would be impoſſible to re- 
concile, did not we know in what very different 
lights the ſame objects appear to different men. 
It could hardly happen but that the conquerors 
muſt have ſometimes abuſed their rights; and the 
conquered have taken the ſlighteſt injuries for the 
moſt enormous outrages. One day, as the king 
was taking the air on horſeback, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leipſick, a Saxon peaſant threw him- 
felf at his feet, begging he would do him juſtice 
on 2 grenadier, who had juſt taken from him 
what was deſigned for his family's dinner. The 
king ordered the ſoldier to he brought before him ; 
« And is it true, (ſays he with a ſtern counte- 

nance). 
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nance) that you have robbed this man?” ““ Sir, 
(ſays the ſoldier) I have not done him ſo much 
harm as you have done to his maſter: you have. 
taken a kingdom from him, and I have only ta- 
ken a turkey from this fellow.” The king gave 
the peaſant ten ducats with his own hand, and. 
pardoned the ſoldier for the wit and boldneſs of 
the reply; adding, Remember, friend, that, if 
I have taken a kingdom from Auguſtus, I have 
kept nothing to myſelf.” 

The great fair of Leipſick was held as uſual. 
The merchants came thither in, perfect ſecurity. 
Not one Swediſh ſoldier was to be ſeen in the fair. 
One would have ſaid that the army of the king of 
Sweden was in Saxony for no other reaſon than 
to watch over the ſafety of the country. He com- 
manded throughout all the eleQorate with a power 
as abſolute, and a tranquillity as profound, as if 
he had been in Stockholm, 

_ Auguſtus wandering up and down Poland, and 
deprived at once of his kingdom and electorate, 
at laſt wrote a letter with his own hand to Charles 
XII. in Which he humbly ſued for peace. This 
letter he ſent ſecretly by baron d'lmhoff and Mr. 
Fingſten refendary of the privy council, to which 
two gentlemen he gave full power, and a blank 
ſigned: Go, (ſays he to them) endeavour to 
procure me reaſonable and chriſtian conditions.“ 
He was obliged, however, to conceal theſe over- 
tures, and to decline the mediation of any prince; 
for, being then in Poland, at the mercy of the 
Muſcovites, he had reaſon to fear that that dan- 
gerous ally, whom he was now going to abandon, 
would puniſh him for his ſubmiſſion to the con- 
queror, His two plenipotentiaries came to Charles's 
camp in the night-time, ahd had a private au- 
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dience. The king having read the letter, told 
them they ſhould have his anſwer in a moment; 
and accordingly retiring to his cloſet, he wrote 
as follows: | 

I conſent to give peace on the following con- 
ditions, in which it muſt not be expected that 
ever | will make the leaſt alteration, 

I. That Auguſtus renounce the crown of Po- 
land for ever; that he acknowledge Staniſlaus as 
lawful king; and that he promiſe never to re- 
mount the throne, not even after the death of 
Staniflaus. ; 

II. That ht renounce all other treaties, and 
particularly thoſe he hath made with Muſcovy. 

III. That he ſend back to my camp, in an ho- 
nourable manner, the princes Sobieſki, and all 
the priſoners he hath taken. 

IV. That he deliver into my hands all the de- 
ſerters that have entered into his ſervice, and par- 
ticularly John Patkul; and that he ſtop all pro- 
ceedings againſt ſuch as have paſſed from his ſer- 
vice into mine.“ 

This paper he gave to count Piper, with orders 
to tranfact the reſt with the plenipotentiaries of 
Auguſtus. Theſe gentlemen were ſhocked at the 
cruelty of the propoſals; and uſed all the little 
arts that men without power can employ, to ſof- 
ten, if poſſible, the rigour of the king of Swe- 
den. They had ſeveral conferences with count 
Piper; but that miniſter anſwered all their argu- 
ments with this ſhort reply; “ Such is the will of 
the king my maſter, and *. never alters hit 
reſolution. L“ . 

While theſe negociations were carrying on in 
Saxony, fortune ſeemed to put Auguſtus in a con- 
dition to obtain more honourable terms, and of 
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treating with his conqueror on a more equal foot- 


Prince Menzikoff, generaliſſimo of the Muſco- 
vite army, brought into Poland a body of thirty 
thouſand men, at a time when Auguſtus not only 
did not deſire their aſſiſtance, but even feared it. 
He had with him ſome Poliſh and Saxon troops, 
making in all about ſix thouſand men. Sur- 
rounded with this ſmall body by the army of 
prince Menzikoff, he had every thing to fear, in 
caſe the negociation ſhould be diſcovered. He ſaw 
himſelf at once dethroned by his enemy, and in 
danger of being arrefted by his ally. In this de- 
licate conjuncture, one of the Swediſh generals, 
named Meyerfeld, at the head of ten thouſand 
men, appeared at Caliſh, near the palatinate of 
Poſnania. Prince Menzikoff preſſed Auguſtus to 
give them battle. The king, who was greatly 
embarraſſed, delayed the engagement under va- 
rious pretexts ; for though the enemy had but 
one third of his number, there were four thou- 
ſand Swedes in Meyerfeld's army, and that alone 
was ſufficient to render the event doubtful. To 
give battle to the Swedes during the negociation, 
and to loſe it, was, in effect, to deepen the abyſs 
in which he was already plunged. He therefore 
reſolved to ſend a truſty ſervant to the general of 
the enemy, to give him ſome diſtant hints with 
regard to the peace, and adviſe him to retreat. 
But this advice produced an effect quite contrary 
to what he expected. General Meyerfeld thought 
they were laying a ſnare to intimidate him ; and 
for that reaſon refolved to hazard a battle. 
The Ruſſians, now for the firſt time, conquered 
the Swedes in a pitched battle. This victory, 
which Augultus gained almoſt againſt his will, 
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was entire and complete, In the midſt of his bad 
fortune, he entered triumphant into Warſaw, 
formerly his flouriſhing capital, but then a diſ- 
mantled and ruined town, ready to receive any 
conqueror, and to acknowledge the ſtrongeſt for 
king. He was tempted to ſeize upon this mo- 
ment of proſperity, to go and-attack the king of 
Sweden in Saxony with the Muſcovite army. But 
when he reflected that Charles XII. was at the 
| head of a Swediſh army, hitherto invincible ;. that 
the Ruſſians would abandon him on the firſt in- 
telligence of the treaty he had begun; that his 
Saxon dominions, already drained of men and 
money, would be equally ravaged by the Swedes 
and Muſcovites; that the empire, engaged in a 
war with France, could afford him no aſſiſtance; 
and that, in the end, he ſhould be left without 
dominions, money, or friends; he thought it 
moſt adviſeable to comply with the terms which 
the king of Sweden ſhould impoſe. Theſe terms 
became ſtill more hard when Charles heard that 
Auguſtus had attacked his troops during the ne- 
gociation. His reſentment, and the pleaſure of 
further humbling an enemy who had juſt van- 
quiſhed his forces, made him inflexible upon all 
the articles of the treaty. Thus the victory of 
Auguſtus ſerved only to render his fituation the 
more miſerable; a thing which perhaps never 
happened to any but himſelf. 

He had juſt cauſed Te Deum to be ſung at War- 
ſaw, when Fingſten, one of his plenipotentiaries, 
arrived from Saxony with the treaty of peace 
Which deprived him of his crown. Auguſtus he- 
fitated for a little, but at laſt ſigned it; and then 
ſet out for Saxony, vainly hoping that his pre- 
ſence would ſoften the king of Sweden, and that 

his 
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his enemy would perhaps remember the ancient 
alliances of their families, and the common blood 
that ran in both their veins. - 
| Theſe two princes met for the firſt time in 
count Piper's tent, at a place called Guterſdorff, 
without any ceremony. Charles XII. was in jack- 
boots, with a piece of black taffety tied round 
his neck inſtead of a cravat : his cloaths, as uſual, 
were of coarſe blue cloath, with gilt braſs buttons. 
He had a long ſword by his fide, which bad ſerved 
bim in the battle of Narva, and upon the pummel 
of which he frequently-leaned. The converfation 
turned wholly upon theſe jack-boots ; Charles XII. 
told Auguſtus that he had not laid them aſide for 
theſe ſix years palt, except when he went to bed. 
Theſe trifles were the only ſubject of diſcourſe be- 
tween two kings, one of whom had depiived the 
other of a crown. Avguſtus, eſpecially, ſpoke 
with an air of complaiſance and ſatisfaction, which 
princes, and men accuſtomed to the manapement 
of great affairs, know how to aſſume amidſt the 
moſt cruel mortifieations. The two kings dined 
together two ſeveral times. Charles XII. always 
affected to give Auguſtus the right hand; but, far 
from mitigating the rigour of his demands, he 
rendered them {till more ſevere. It was certainly 
a very mortifying thing, for a ſovereign to be 
forced to deliver up a general officer and a public 
miniſter. It was ſtill a greater debaſement to be 
obliged to ſend the jewels and archives of the 
crown to his ſucceſſor Staniflaus. But what com- 
pleted his degradation was his being at laſt com- 
pelled to congratulate, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, the man who was going to uſurp his place. 
Charles required Auguſtus to write a letter to Sta- 
niſlaus. The dethroned king endeavoured to evade 
| 16 the 
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the demand; but Charles inſiſted upon his writing 
the letter, and he was at laſt obliged to comply, 
Here follows an exact copy of it, which I have 
ſeen. It is tranſcribed from the original, which 
is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of king Staniſlaus. 


6 Str and BroTHER, 

We little imagined it would have been 
neceſſary to enter into a literary correſpon- 
dence with your majeſty ; nevertheleſs, in order 
to pleaſe his Swediſh majeſty, and to avoid the 
ſuſpicion of our being unwilling to gratify his de- 
fire, we hereby congratulate you on your acceſſion 
to the throne ; and wiſh you may find in your na- 
tive country more faithful ſubjects than we have 
left there. All the world will do us the juſtice to 
believe, that we have received nothing but tbe 
moſt ungrateful returns for our good offices, and 
that the greater part of our ſubjects ſeemed to 
have no other aim than to haſten our ruin, Wiſh- 
ing that you may never be expoſed to the like 
misfortunes, we commit you to the protection of 
God, - 

Dreſden, April Your brother and neighbour, 
$, 1707. AvugusTus, King. 


Auguſtus was obliged to give orders to all his - 
magiltrates no longer to ſtile him king of Po- 
land, and to eraze this title, which he now re- 
nounced, out of the public prayers. He was leſs 
averſe to the releaſing of the Sobieſkies; but the 
ſacrifice of Patkul was the ſevereſt of all. The 
czar, on the one hand, loudly demanded him 
back as his ambaſſador; and on the other, the 
king of Sweden, with the moſt terrible menaces 
in caſe of a refuſal, inſiſted that he ſhould be de- 
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livered up to him. Patkul was then confined in 
the caſtle of Konigſtein, in Saxony. Auguſtus 
thought he might eaſily gratify Charles XII. and 
fave his own honour. He ſent his guards to deli- 
ver this unhappy man to the Swediſh troops; but 
he previouſly diſpatched a ſecret order to the go- 
vernor of Konigſtein, to let his priſoner eſcape, 
The bad fortune of Patkul defeated the pains that 
were taken to ſave him. The governor, knowing 
that Patkul was very rich, had a mind to make 
him purchaſe his liberty. The priſoner ftill rely- 
ing on the law of nations, and informed of the 
intentions of Auguſtus, refuſed to pay for that 
which he thought he had a title to obtain for no- 
thing. During this interval, the guards who were 
commiſſioned to ſeize the priſoner arrived, and 
immediately delivered him to four Swediſh eap- 
tains, who carried him forthwith to the general 
quarters at Altranſtad, where he remained for 
three months tied to a ſtake, with a heavy iron 
chain; and from thence was conducted to Ca- 
ſimir. 
Charles XII. forgetting that Patkul was the 
czar's ambaſſador, and conſidering him only as 
his own ſubject, ordered a council of war to try 
him with the utmoſt rigour. He was condemned 
to be broke alive, and quartered. A chaplain hav- 
ing come to inform him of the fatal ſentence, 
without acquainting him with the manner in 
which it was to be executed, Patkul, who had 
braved death in ſo many battles, finding himſelf 
ſhut up with a prieſt, and his courage being no 
longer ſupported by glory or paſſion, the only 
ſources of human intrepidity, poured out a flood of 
tears into the chaplain's boſom. He was affianced 
to a Saxon lady, called Madam d'Einſiedel, a wa- 
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the demand; but Charles inſiſted upon his writing 
the letter, and he was at laſt obliged to comply, 
Here follows an exact copy of it, which I have 
ſeen. It is tranſcribed from the original, which 
is {till in the poſſeſſion of king Staniſlaus. 


„ Six and BroTHER, 

We little imagined it would have been 
neceſſary to enter into a literary correſpon- 
dence with your majeſty; nevertheleſs, in order 
to pleaſe his Swediſh majeſty, and to avoid the 
ſuſpicion of our being unwilling to gratify his de- 
fire, we hereby congratulate you on your acceſſion 
to the throne ; and wiſh you may find in your na» 
tive country more faithful ſubjects than we have 
left there. All the world will do us the juſtice to 
believe, that we have received nothing but tbe 
moſt ungrateful returns for our good offices, and 
that the greater part of our ſubjects ſeemed to 
have no other aim than to haſten our ruin. Wiſh- 
ing that you may never be expoſed to the like 
misfortunes, we commit you to the protection of 
God. 7 
Dreſden, April Your brother and neighbour, 

8, 1707. AvugusTus, King. 


Auguſtus was obliged to give orders to all his - 
magiltrates no longer to ſtile him king of Po- 
land, and to eraze this title, which he now re- 
nounced, out of the public prayers. He was leſs 
averſe to the releaſing ot the Sobieſkies; but the 
ſacrifice of Patkul was the ſevereſt of all. The 
czar, on the one hand, loudly demanded him 
back as his ambaſſador; and on the other, the 
Ling of Sweden, with the moſt terrible menaces 
in caſe of a refuſal, inſiſted that he ſhould be de- 
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livered up to him. Patkul was then confined in 
the caſtle of Konigſtein, in Saxony. Auguſtus 
thought he might eaſily gratify Charles XII. and 
fave his own honour. He ſent his guards to deli- 
ver this unhappy man to the Swedifh troops; but 
he previouſly diſpatched a ſecret order to the go- 
vernor of Konigſtein, to let his priſoner eſcape. 
The bad fortune of Patkul defeated the pains that 
were taken to ſave him. The governor, knowing 
that Patkul was very rich, had a mind to make 
him purchaſe his liberty. The priſoner ſtill rely- 
ing on the law of nations, and informed of the 
intentions of Auguſtus, refuſed to pay for that 
which he thought he had a title to obtain for no- 
thing. During this interval, the guards who were 
commiſſioned to ſeize the priſoner arrived, and 
immediately delivered him to four Swediſh eap- 
tains, who carried him forthwith to the general 
quarters at Altranſtad, where he remained for 
three months tied to a ſtake, with a heavy iron 
chain; and from thence was conducted to Ca- 
ſimir. | 
Charles XII. forgetting that Patkul was the 
czar's ambaſſador, and conſidering him only as 
his own ſubject, ordered a council of war to try 
him with the utmoſt rigour. He was condemned 
to be broke alive, and quartered. A chaplain hav- 
ing come to inform him of the fatal ſentence, 
without acquainting him with the manner in 
which it was to be executed, Patkul, who had 
braved death in ſo many battles, finding himſelf 
ſhut up with a prieſt, and his courage being no 
longer ſupported by glory or paſſion, the only 
ſources of human intrepidity, poured out a flood of 
tears into the chaplain's boſom. He was affianced 
to a Saxon lady, called Madam d'Einſiedel, a wa- 
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man of birth, of merit, and of beauty, and whom | 


he intended to have married much about the time 
that he was now condemned to die. He intreated 
the chaplain to wait upon her, to give her all the 
conſolation he could, and to aſſure her that he 
died full of the moſt tender affection for his in- 
comparable miſtreſs. When he was brought to 


the place of puniſhment, and beheld the wheels 


and ſtakes prepared for his execution, he fell into 
convulſions, and threw himſelf into the arms of 
the miniſter, who embraced him, covered him 
with his a and wept over him. Then a Swe- 
diſh officer read aloud a paper to the following 
effect: 

« 'This is to declare, Py it is the expreſs or- 
der of his majeſty, our moſt merciful lord, that 
this man, who is a traitor to his country, be 
broke upon the wheel, and quartered, in order to 
attone for his crimes, and to be an example to 
others; that every one may beware of treaſon, 


and faithfully” ſerve his king.” At the words 


«« moſt merciful prince,” Patkul cried out, What 
mercy ?” and at thoſe of traitor to his country,” 
« Alas! (ſaid he) I have ſerved it but too well.” 


and moſt excruciating tortures that can be ima- 
gined. Thus died the unfortunate John Reinold 
Patkul, ambaſſador and general of the emperor of 
Ruſſia. 

Thoſe tat looked upon him only as a rebel, 
ſaid that he deſerved death; but thoſe who con- 
ſidered him as a Livonian, born in a province that 
had privileges to defend, and remembered that he 
had been baniſhed from Livonia for no other rea- 
ſon than his having defended thoſe privileges, 
called him a martyr to the liberty of his country. 

| 3 But 


1d ſixteen blows, and ſuffered the longeſt 
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But all agreed that the title of ambaſſador to the 


car ought to have rendered his perſon ſacred. 


The king of Sweden alone, brought up in the 
principles of arbitrary power, thought that he 
had only performed an act of juſtice, whilſt all 
Europe condemned his cruelty. 

His mangled limbs remained expoſed upon 
gibbets till 17 13, when Auguſtus having regained 
his throne, cauſed theſe teſtimonies of the neceſ- 


| ſity to which he was reduced at Altranſtad to be 


gathered together. They were brought to War- 
ſaw in a box, and delivered to him in preſence of 
the French envoy. The king of Poland ſhewing 
the box to this miniſter, only ſaid, ** Theſe are 
the limbs of Patkul ;” without adding any thing, 
either to blame his conduẽt or to bewail his me- 
mory, and without any one daring to ſpeak on 
ſo delicate and mournful a ſubject. 

About this time, a Livonian called Paikel, an 
officer in the Saxon troops, who had been taken 
priſoner in the field, was condemned at Stoek- 
holm.by a decree of the ſenate ; but his ſentence 
was only to loſe his head. This difference of pu- 
niſhmeats in the ſame caſe, made it but too plain, 
that Charles, in putting Patkul to ſuch a cruel 


death, was more anxious to avenge himſelf than 


to puniſh the criminal. Be that as it will, Paikel, 
after his condemnation, propoſed to the ſenate to 
impart to the king the ſecret of making gold, on 
condition that he ſhould obtain his pardon. He 
made the experiment in priſon, in preſence of 
colonel Hamilton and the magiſtrates of the 
town; and whether he had actually diſcovered 
ſome uſeful ſecret, or, which is more probable, 
had only acquired the art of deceiving with a plau- 
ſible air, they carried the gold which was found 
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in the crucible to the mint at Stockholm, and 
gave the ſenate ſuch a full, and ſeemingly ſuch an 
important account of the matter, that the queen- 
dowager, Charles's grandmother, ordered the exe- 
cution to be ſuſpended till the king ſhould be in- 
formed of this uncommon affair, and ſhould ſend 
his orders accordingly. 

The king made anſwer, ©* That he had refuſed 
the pardon of the criminal to the entreaties of his 
friends, and that he would never grant to intereſt 
what he had denied to friendſhip.” This in- 
flexibility had ſomething in it en in a 
prince, eſpecially as he thought the ſecret prac- 
ticable. Auguſtus, upon hearing this ſtory, ſaid, 
% I am not ſurpriſed at the king of Sweden's in- 
difference about the philoſopher's ſtone : he has 
found it in Saxony.” 

When the czar was informed of the ſtrange 
peace which Auguſtus had, notwithſtanding their 
former treaties, concluded at Altranſtad ; and 
that Patkul, his ambafſador-plenipotentiary, was 
delivered up to the king of Sweden, in contempt 
of the law of nations, he loudly complained of 
theſe indignities to the courts of Europe. He 
wrote to the emperor of Germany, to the queen 
of England, and to the ſtates-general of the United 
Provinces. He gave the terms of cowardice and 
treachery to the ſad neceſſity to which Auguſtus 
had been obliged to ſubmit. He conjured all theſe 
powers to interpoſe their mediation to procure the 
reſtoration of his ambaſſador, and to prevent the 
affront, which, in his perſon, was going to be of- 
fered to all crowned heads. He preſſed them, by 
the motive of honour, not to demean themſelves 
ſo far as to become guarantees. of the treaty of 
Altranſtad ; a conceſſion which Charles XII. meant 
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to extort from them by his threatening and im- 
perious behaviour. Theſe letters had no other 
effect than to ſet the power of the king of Sweden 
in a ſtronger light. The emperor, England, and 
Holland, were then engaged in a deſtructive war 
againſt France, and thought it a very unſeaſon- 
able juncture to exaſperate Charles XII. by re- 
fuſing the vain ceremony of being guarantees to a 
treaty, With regard to the unhappy Patkul, there 
was not a fingle power that interpoſed its good 
offices in his behalf; from whence it appears what. 
little confidence a ſubje& ought to put in princes, 
and how much all the European powers at that 
time ſtood in awe of the king of Sweden. 

It was propoſed in the czar's council to reta- 
liate on the Swediſh officers who were priſoners at 
Moſcow ; but the czar would not conſent to a 
barbarity which would have been attended with, 
fatal conſequences, as there were more Muſco- 
vites priſoners in Sweden, than Swedes in Muſs. 
covy. | F Taten 

He reſolved to take a more advantageous re- 
venge. The main body of his enemy's army lay 
idle in Saxony. Levenhaupt, the king of Swe- 
den's general, who was left in Poland with about 
twenty thouſand men, was not able to guard the 
paſſes into a country without forts, and- full of 
factions. Staniſlaus was in the camp of Charles 
XII. The emperor of Muſcovy ſeizes this oppor- 
tunity, and re-enters Poland with above 60,000; 
men. Theſe he divides into ſeveral bodies, and: 
marches with a flying camp to Leopold, where 
there was no Swediſh garriſon. All the towns of 
Poland yield to any one who appears before their 
gates at the head of an army. He cauſed an af. 
ſembly to be convoked at Leopold, of much the 
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ſame nature with that which had dethroned Au- 
4 guſtus at Warſaw. 

1 At that time Poland had two primates, as well 
x © as two kings, the one nominated by Auguſtus, 
| the other by Staniſlaus. - The primate nominated 
| by Auguſtus ſummoned the aſſembly of Leopold, 
YH to which reſorted all thoſe whom that prince had 
j abandoned by the peace of Altranſtad, and ſuch 
as were gained by the czar's money. Here it was 
propoſed to ele& a new ſovereign ; ſo that Poland 
was almoſt upon the point of having three-kings 
at once, without being able to ſay which was the 
real one. 

During the conferences at Leopold, the czar, 
whoſe intereſt was cloſely connected with that of 
the emperor of Germany, on account of the com- 
mon dread which they both entertained of the 
power of the king of Sweden, ſecretly obtained 
from him a number of German officers; who 
daily arriving, encreaſed his ſtrength in a conſi- 
derable degree, by bringing along with them diſ- 
cipline and experience. Theſe he engaged in his 
ſervice by ſeveral inſtances of liberality z and the. 
more to encourage his own troops, he gave his 
piQure ſet round with diamonds to all the general 
officers and colonels who had fought at the battle 
of Caliſh: the ſubaltern officers had medals of 
gold, and every private ſoldier a medal of ſilver. 
Theſe monuments of the victory at Caliſh were 
all ſtruck in the new city of Peterſburg ; where 
the improvement of the arts kept pace with the 
deſire of glory and ſpirit of emulation which the 
cxar had infuſed into his troops. 2 

The confuſion, the multiplicity of factions, and 
the continual ravages prevailing in Poland, hin- 


dered the diet of Leopold from coming to any. re- 
| ſolurion. 
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ſolution. The czar transferred it to Lublin; but 
the change of place did not lefſen the diſorder 
and perplexity in which the whole nation was in- 
volyed. The aſſembly contented themſelves with 
declaring that they neither acknowleged Auguſtus 
who had abdicated the throne, nor Staniſlaus who 
had been elected againſt their will; but they were 
neither ſufficiently united, nor had reſolution 
enough to. nominate another king. - During theſe 
fruitleſs deliberations, the party of the princes Sa- 
pieha, that of Oginſky, thoſe who ſecretly ad- 
hered to Auguſtus, and the new ſubjects of Sta- 
niſlaus, all made war upon one another, and by 
pillaging each other's eſtates, compleated the ruin 
of their country. The Swediſh troops, commanded 
by Levenhaupt, one part of which lay in Liro- 
nia, another in Lithuania, and a third in Poland, 
were daily in purſuit of the Ruſſians, and ſet fire 
to gvery . that oppoſed Staniſlaus. The Ruſ- 
ſiaps ruined their friends and foes without diſtinc- 
tion ; and nothing was to be ſeen but towns re- 
duced to aſhes, and wandering troops of Poles, de- 
prived of all. their ſubſtance, and deteſting alike 
their two kings, the czar, and Charles XII. 
Ta quell theſe commotions, and to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of the throne, Staniſlaus ſet out from 
Altranſtad on the fifteenth of July, 1707, accom- + 
panied by general Renſchild, and ſixteen Swediſh - 
regiments, and furniſhed with a large ſum of 
money. He was acknowledged wherever he came. 
The ſtrict diſcipline of his troops, which made 
the barbarity of the Muſcovites to be more ſen- 
ſibly felt, conciliated the affections of the people. 
- His extreme affability, in proportion as it was 
better known, reconciled to him almoſt all the 
different faQions ; and his money procured 4 
h . 8 
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the greateſt part of the army of the crown: The 
czar, apprehenſive of wanting proviſions, in a 
country which his troops bad laid waſte, retired 
into Lithuania, where he had fixed the general 
rendezvous of his army, and where he reſolved to 
eſtabliſh magazines. This retreat left Stanillaus 
the undiſturbed ſovereign of the greateft part of 
Poland. IV 

The only perſon that gave him any uneaſineſs, 
was count Sincauſky, grand general of the crown, 
by the nomination of Auguſtus. Ibis man, WhO 
was poſſeſſed of no contemptible talents, and en- 
tertained the moſt ambitious ' views, was at the 
head of a third party, He neither acknowledged 
Auguſtus nor Staniſlaus; and after having uſed ' 
his utmoſt efforts in order to procure his own 
election, he contented himſelf with being the head 
of a party, fince he could not be king. The 
troops of the. crown, which continued under his 
command, had no other pay but the liberty of 
pillaging their fellow ſubjeQs with impunity. And 
all thoſe who had either ſaffered, or were appre- 
heuſive of ſuffering, from the rapacity of theſe 
free booters, ſoon ſubmitted te Staniſlaus, whoſe 
power was gathering ſtrength every day. 

The king of Sweden was then receiving, in his 
camp at Abranſtad, ambaſſadors from almoſt all 
the princes in Chriſtendom, Someentreated him 
to quit the empire, others deſired him to turn 
his arms againſt the emperor; and it was then 
the general report, that he intended to join with 
France, in humbling the houſe of Auſtria. Among 
theſe ambaſſadors was the famous John duke of 
Marlborough, ſent by Anne, queen of Great 
Britain. This man, who never beſieged a town 
which he did not take, nor fought a battle which - 

| he 
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he did not gain, was at St. James's a perfekt 
courtier, in parliament the bead of a party, and 
in foreign countries the moſt able negociator of 
his time. He did France as much miſchief by his 
politics as by his arms. Mr. Fagel, ſecretary of 
the ſtates general, and a man of great merit, has 
been heard to fay, that when the ſtates general 
had more than once reſolved to oppoſe the ſchemes 
which the duke was about to lay before them, 
the. duke came, ſpoke to them in French, 'a lan- 
guage in which he expreſſed himſelf but very indif- 
ferently, and brought them all over to his opinion. 
This account I had from lord Bolingbroke. 
la conjunction with prince Eugene, the com- 
panion of his victories, and Heinſſus, the grand 
penſionary of Holland, he ſupported the whole 
weigbt of the war which the allies waged againſt 
France. He knew that Charles was incenſed 
' againſt the empire and the emperor ; that he was 
ſecretly ſollicited by the French; and that if this 
_conqueror ſhould eſpoufe the cauſe of Lewis XIV. 
the allies muſt be entirely ruined, 

True it is, Charles had given his word in 1700, 
that he would not intermeddle in the quarrel 
between Lewis XIV. and the allies; but the duke 

of Marlborough could not believe that any prince 
would be ſo great a ſlave to his word as not to 
ſacrifice it to his grandeur and intereſt, He there- 
fore ſet out from the Hague with 'a reſolution to 
ſound the intentions of the king of Sweden. Mr. 
Fabricius, who then attended upon Charles XII. 

aſſured me, that the duke of Marlborough, on 
, his arrival, applied ſecretly, not to count — 
the prime miniſter, but to baron de Gortz, who 
now began to iIfare with Piper the confidence of 
the king. He even went to the quarters of 
Charles 
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Charles XII. in the coach of this gentleman “, 
between whom and the chancellor Piper, together 


with Robinſon, the Engliſn miniſter, he ſpoke to 
the king in French. He told him that he ſhould 
eſteem it a ſingular happineſs, could he have an 


opportunity of learning under his command ſuch 
parts of the art of war as he did not yet under- 
ſtand. To this polite compliment the king made no 


return, and ſeemed to forget that it was Marl- 


' borough who was ſpeaking to him. He even 
thought, as 1 have been credibly informed, that 


the dreſs of this great man was too fine and 
coſtly ; and that his air had in it too little of a 


ſoldier. The converſation was tedious and ge- 
neral. Charles XII. ſpeaking in the Swediſh 
tongue, and Robinſon ſerving as an interpreter. 
Marlborough, who was never in a haſte to make 


propoſals; and who, by a long courſe of experi- 


. ence, had learned the art of diving into the real 
characters of men, and diſcovering the connection 
between their moſt ſecret thoughts and their ac- 


tions, geſtures, and diſcourſe, regarded the king 


with the utmoſt attention. When he ſpoke to 


him of war in general, he thought he perceived 


in his majeſty a natural averſion to France; and 


remarked that he talked with pleaſure of the con · 


. queſts of the allies. He mentioned the czar to 
him, and obſerved that his eyes always kindled at 


— = 


* When the duke arrived at the quarters of count Piper, 


of whom he had demanded an audience, he was told the 


count was buſy, and obliged to wait half an hour before 


the Swediſh miniſter came down to receive him. Then 
the duke alighted from his coach, put dn his hat, paſſed the 


count without ſaluting him, went aſide to the wall, where 


having ſtaid a few minutes, he returned and accoſted Piper 
with the moſt polite addreſs, 


the 
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the name, notwithſtanding the calmneſs of the 
converſation. Beſides, he ſaw a map of Muſcovy 


lying before him upon the table. He wanted no 
more to convince him, that the real defign and 


the ſole ambition of the king of Sweden was to 


dethrone the czar, as he had already done the 
king of Poland. He was ſenſible that, if Charles 


remained in Saxony; it was only to impoſe ſome 


hard conditions on the emperor of Germany. He 


| knew the emperor would make no reſiſtance, and 
that thus all diſputes would be eaſily accommo- 


dated, He left Charles XII. to follow the bent 
of his own mind; and ſatisfied with having diſ- 
covered his intentions, he made him no propo- 
ſals. Theſe particulars I had from the dutcheſs 


of Marlborough, his widow, who is ſtill alive *. 


As few negociations are finiſhed without money, 
and as miniſters are ſometimes ſeen to fell the 
hatred or fayour of their maſters, it was the general 
opinion throughout all Europe, that the duke of 


Marlborough would not have ſucceeded ſo well 


with the king of Sweden, had he not made a 
handſome preſent to count Piper, whoſe memory 
{till labours under the imputation. For my own 
part, after having traced this report to its ſource, 
with all the care and accuracy of which I am 
maſter, I have found that Piper received a ſmall 


| preſent from the emperor, by the hands of the 
count de Wratiſlau, with the conſent of his ma- 


ſter, and not a farthing from the duke of Marl- 
borough. Certain it is, Charles was ſo firmly 
reſolved to dethrone the emperor of Ruſſia, that 


— 


The author wrote in 1727, ſince which time, as appears 


from other dates, the work hath undergone ſeveral cor- 
tections. 


he 
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he aſked no body's advice on that ſubject, nor 
. needed” the inſtigation of count Piper to prompt 
him to wreak his long meditated vengeance on 


the bead of Peter Alexiowitz. 

But what vindicates the character of that mi- 
niſter beyond all probability and cavil was the 
honour which, long after this period, was paid to 
his memory by Charles XII. who having heard 
that Piper was dead in Ruſſia, cauſed his corps to 


be tranſported to Stockholm, and gave him a 


magnificent funeral at his own expence. 
The king, who had not as yet experienced any 


. . reverſe of fortune, nor even met with any inter- 
ruption in his victories, thought one year would 
be ſufficient for dethroning the czar ; after which, 


he imagined he might return in peace and erect 
himſelf into the arbiter of Europe. Bat, firſt of 


all, he reſolved to humble the emperor of Ger- 


many. 

The baron de ne the Swediſh envoy at 
Vienna, had had a quarrel at a public entertain- 
ment, with the count de Zobor, chamberlain of 
the emperor. The latter having refuſed to drink 
the health of Charles XII. and having bluntly de- 
clared that that prince had uſed his maſter ill. 


Stralheim gave him at once the lie and a box 
.on the ear, and beſides this inſult, boldly de- 


manded a reparation from the imperial court. 
'The emperor, afraid. of diſpleaſing the king of 
Sweden, was obliged to baniſh his ſubject, whom 
he ought rather to have avenged. Charles, not 
ſatisfied even with this condeſcenſion, infilted that 
count Zobor ſhould be delivered up to him. The 
pride of the court of Vienna was forced to ſtoop. 
The count was put into the hands of the king, _ 
2 ent 
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fent him back, after having kept him for ſome 
time as a priſoner at Stettin. 

He further demanded, contrary to all the laws 
of nations, that they ſhou{4 deliver up to him 
fifteen hundred unhappy Muſcovites, who having 
eſcaped the fury of his arms, had fled for re- 
foge into the empire. The emperor was oh- 
hged to yield even to this unreaſonable demand 
and had not the Rufhan envoy at Vienna given 
theſe unhappy wretches an opportunity of eſcaping 
by different roads, they muſt have been delivered 
into the hands of their enemies. 

The third and laſt of his demands was the moſt 
Caring. He declared himſelf the protector of thè 
emperor's proteſtant ſubjects in Sileſia, a province 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, and not to the 
empire. He inſiſted that the emperor ſhould 
grant them the liberties and privileges which had 
been eſtabliſned by the treaties of Weſtphalia, 
but which were extinguiſhed, or at leaſt eluded 
by thoſe of Ryſwick. The emperor, who wanted 
only to get rid of ſuch a dangerous neighbour, 
yielded once more, and granted all that he 
defired. The Lutherans of Sileſia had above 
an hundred churches, which the Catholicks 
were obliged to cede ,to them by this treaty : 
but of theſe advantages, which were now pro- 
cured them by the king of Sweden's good 
fortune, they were aſterwards deprived, when 
that prince was no longer in a condition to im- 
poſe laws. 

The emperor who, made theſe forced concef- 
ſions, and complied in every thing with the will 
of Charles XII. was called Joſeph ; and was the 
eldeſt fon of Leopold, and brother of Charles 
VI. who ſucceeded him. The pope's inter-nuncio, 
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who then reſided at the court of Joſeph, reproached 
him in very fevere terms, alledging that it was a 
moſt ſhameful condeſcenſion for a Catholic em- 
peror, like him, to ſacrifice the intereſt of his own 
religion to that of hereticks. ** You may think 
vourſelt very happy, replied the emperor, with a 
ſinile, that the king of Sweden did not propoſe 
to make me a Lutheran; for if he had, 1 do not 
know what I might have done.” 

The count de Wratiſlau, his ambaſſador with 
Charles XII. brought to Leipſic the treaty in fa- 
vour of the Sileſtans, ſigned with his maſter's 
hand; upon which Charles ſaid, he was the em- 
peror's very good friend. He was far from being 
pleaſed, however, with the court of Rome, which 
had employed all its arts and intrigues, in order 
to traverſe his ſcheme. He looked with the ut- 
molt contempt upon the weakneſs of that court, 
which, having one half of Europe for its irrecon- 
cilcable enemy, and placing no confidence in the 
other, can only ſupport its credit by the dexterity 
of its negociations; and he therefore reſolved to 
be revenged on his holineſs. He told the count 
de Wratiftau, that the Swedes had formerly ſub- 
dued Rome, and had not degenerated like her, 
He ſent the pope word, that he would one day 
redemand the effects which queen Chriſtina had 


left atRome, It is hard to ſay how far this young 


conqueror might have carried his reſentment and 
his arms, had fortune favoured his.defigns. Ar 
that time nothing appeared impoſſible to him. 
He had even ſent ſeveral officers privately into 
Aſia and Egypt, to take plans of the towns, and 
to examine into the ſtrength of thoſe countries. 
Certain it is, that if ever prince was able to over- 

turn 
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turn the empire of the Turks and Perſians, and 
from thence paſs into Italy, jt was Charles XII. 
He was as young as Alexander, as brave, as en- 
terprizing, more indefatigable, more robuſt, and 
more temperate; and the Swedes perhaps were 
better ſoldiers than the Macedonians, But ſuch 
projects, which are called divine when they ſuc- 
ceed, are regarded only as chimeras when they 
prove abortive. 

At laſt, having removed every difficulty, and 
accompliſhed all his deſigns; having humbled 
the emperor, given laws in the empire, protected 
the Lutheran religion in the midſt of the Catho- 
licks, dethroned one king, crowned another, and 
rendered himſelf the terror of all the princes 
around him, he began to prepare for his depar- 
ture. The pleaſures of Saxony, where he had 
remained inactive for a whole year, had not mace 
the leaſt alteration in his manner of living. He 
mounted his horſe thrice a-dav, roſe at four in 
the morning, dreſſed himſelf with his own hands, 
drank no wine, fat at table only a quarter of an 
hour, exerciſed his troops every day, and knew 
no other pleaſure but that of making Europe 
tremble. 

The Swedes were ſtill uncertain whither theic 
king intended to lead them. They had only 


ſome ſlight ſuſpicion that he meant to go to 


Moſcow. A few days before his departure, he 
ordered the grand marſhal of his houſhold, to 
give him in writing the route from Leipſick— 
at that word he pauſed a moment ; and, leſt the 
marſhal] ſhould diſcover his project, he added, with 
a ſmile—to all the capital cities -of Europe. 


The mareſchal brought him a lift of all theſe 
3 routes 
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routes, at the head of which he placed, in great 
letters, The route from Leipſick to Stock- 
holm.” The generality of Swedes were extremely 
defirons of returning home; but the king was 
far from the thoughts of carrying them back 
to their native country. Mr. Mareſcha!, ſays 
be, I plainly ſee whither you would lead me; 
but we ſhall not return to Stockholm ſo ſoon.“ 

The army was alrcady on its march, and 
was palling by Dreſden.” Charles was at the 
head of his men, always riding, as uſual, two or 
three hundred paces before his guards, All of 
a ſudden he vauiſhed from their fight. Some 
c ficers advanced at full gallop to ſee where he 
was. They ran to all parts, but could not find 
kim. In a moment the alarm was ſpread over 
the whole army. The troops were ordered to 
halt: the ge nerals aſſembled together, and were 

iy in the utmoſt conſternation. At laſt 
they learned from a Saxon, who was paſſing 
bv, what was becume of the king. 

As he was patling fo near Dreſden, he took it 
into his head to pay a viſit to Anguſtus. He 
entered the town on horfeback, followed by three 
or four general officers. The fentries of the, 
gates aſked them their. names? Charles ſaid 
his nance vas Carl, and that he was a Draban; 
and ell the reſt took fictitious names, Count 
Mieming, ſeeing them paſs through the town, 
had only time to run and inform his maſter, 
All that could potlib!ly be done on ſuch an oc- 
caſiong immediately 3 itſelf to the mind 
of that miniſter, who. laid it before Auguſtus. 
But Charles entered the chamber in his boots, 
beſore Auguſtus had time to recover from his 
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ſurprize. Auguſtus was then fick, and in his 
night-gown ; but drefſed himſelf in a hurry. 

Charles breakfaſted with him, as a traveller who 
comes to take leave of his friend; and then ex- 
preſſed his deſire of viewing the fortifications. 
During the ſhort time he employed in walking 
round them, a Livonian who had been con- 
demned in Sweden, and now ferved in the Saxon 
army, imagining that he could never find a more 
{avourable opportunity of obtaining his pardon, 
entreated Auguſtus to aik it of Charles, being 
fully convinced that his majeſty would not re- 
falſe ſo ſmall a favour to a prince from whom 
he had taken a crown, and in whoſe power he 
now was. Auguſtus readily undertook the 
charge. He was then at ſome diſtance from the 
king, and was converſing with Hord, a Swediih 
general. I believe, ſaid he ſmiling, your ma- 
ſter will not refuſe me.” * You do not know 
him, replied general Hord, he will rather refuſe 
you Here than any where elie.” Auguſtus how- 
ever did not fail to prefer the petition in very 
preſſing terms; and Charles refuſed it in ſuch 
a manner as to prevent a . repetition of the re- 
queſt. After having paſſed ſome hours in this 
ſtrange viſit, he embraced Auguſtus, and de- 
parted, Upon rejoining his army, he found all 
his generals ſtill in conſternation, They told 
him they had determined to beſiege Dreſden, 


'1a caſe his majelty had been detained a priſoner. 


„Right, ſaid the king, they dur{t not.” Next 
day, upon hearing the news that Auguſtus held 
an extraordinary council at Dreſden: “ You 
ſee, ſaid baron Stral}heim, they are deliberating 
upon what they ſhould have done yeſterday.” 
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A few days after Renſchild, coming to wait up- 
on the king, expreſſed his ſurprize at this un- 


accountable viſit to Auguſtus, „ confided, 


ſaid Charles, in my good fortune; but I have 
ſeen the moment that might have proved pre- 
judicial to me. Fleming had no mind that I 
ſhould leave Dreſden ſo ſoon.” 
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CHARLES XII: 


King of SWEDEN. 


BOOK 7; 


Tun CONTERETS 


CHARLES quits SAXONY in a victorious Manner: 
Purſues the Czar: Shuts himſelf up in. the 
Ukraine: His Loſſes: His Wound: The 
Battle of PuL.Towa : Conſequences of that 
Battle: Charles obliged to fly into Tuxx x: 
His reception in Beſſarabia. 


HARLES at laſt took leave of Saxony, in 
September 1707, followed by an army-of 
forty-three thouſand men, formerly covered with 
ſteel, but now ſhining with gold and filver, and 
enriched with the ſpoils of Poland and Saxony. 
Every ſoldier carried with him fifty crowns in rea- 
dy money. Not only were all the regiments 
complete, but in every company there were ſeveral 
ſupernumeraries. Beſides this army, Count Leven- 
haupt, one of his beſt generals, waited for him 
in Poland with twenty thouſand men, He had 
another army of fiſteen thouſand in Finland; and 
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Freſh recruits were coming to him from Sweden. 


With all theſe forces it was not doubted but that 
he would eafily dethrone the czar. 

That emperor was then in Lithuania, endea- 
vouring to reanimate a party which Auguſtus ' 
ſeemed to have abandoned, His troops, divided 
into ſeveral bodies, fled on all ſides at the firſt re- 
port of the king of Sweden's approach. He 
himſe! f had enjoined his generals never to wait 
for the conqueror with unequal forces; and he was 
punctually obeyed. 

The king of Sweden, in the midſt of his vie- 
torious march, received an ambaſiador from the 
Turks. The ambaſſador had his audience in 
count Piper's quarters; for it was always in that 
miniſter's tent that ceremonies of pomp were per- 
formed, On theſe occations he ſupported the dig- 
nity of his maſtèr, by an appearance which had 
ia it ſomething magnificent; and the king, who 
was always worle lodged, worle ſerved, and more 
plainly dreſſed than the meaneſt officer in his 
army, was wont to ſay, that his palace was Piper's 
quarters, The Turkiſh ambaſſador preſented 
Charles with an hundred Swediſh ſoldiers, who 
having been taken by the Calmucks, and fold in 
Turky, had been purchaſed by the grand feignior, 
and ſent back by that emperor as the moſt ac- 
ceptable preſent he could make to his majeſty ; 
not that the Ottoman pride condeſcended to pay 
homage to the glory of Charles XII. but becauſe 
the ſultan, the natural enemy of the Rufhan and 
German emperors, was willing to fortify himſelf 
againſt them by the friendſhip of Sweden and the 
alliance of Poland, The ambaſſador compli- 
mented Staniſlaus upon his accefſion to the throne z 
ſo that this King was acknowledged by Germany, 
France, 
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France, England, Spain, and Turky. There re- 
mained only the pope, who, before he would ac- 
knowledge him, reſolved to wait till time ſhould 
have ſettled on his head that crown of which 
a reverſe of fortune might eaſily deprive it. 

Charles had no ſooner given audience to the 
ambaſſador of the Ottoman Porte, than he went 
in purſuit'of the Muſcovites. The Ruſſians, in the 
courſe of the war, had quitted Poland and returned 
to it above twenty different times. That country, 
which is open on all ſides, and has no places of 
ſtrength to eut off the retreat of an army, gave the 
Muſcovites an opportunity of ſometimes revifiting 
the very ſpot where they had formerly been beat, 
and even of penetrating as far into the heart of the 
kingdom as the conqueror himſelf, While Charles 
remained in Saxony, the czar had advanced as 
far as Leopold, ſituated at the ſouthern extremity 
of Poland. Charles was then at Grodno in Li- 
thuania, an hundred leagues to the northward of 
Leopold. | 

He left Staniſlaus in Poland to defend his new 
kingdom, with the aſſiſtance of ten thouſand 
Swedes and that of his own ſubjeQs, againſt all his 
enemies, both forcign and domeſtic. He then put 
himſelf at the head of his cavalry, and marched 
amidſt froſt and ſnow to Grodno, in the month of 
January 1708. 

He had already paſſed the Niemen, about two 
leagues from the town ; and the czar as yet knew 
nothing of his march. Upon the firſt news of the 
approach of the Swediſh army, the czar quits the 
town by the north gate, and Charles enters it by 
the ſouth. Charles had only ſix hundred of his 
guards with him; the reſt not being able to keep 
pace with his rapid march. The czar fled with 
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above two thouſand men, from an apprehenſion 


that a whole army was entering Grodno. That 
very day he was informed by a Polith deſerter, that 
he had abandoned the place to no more than ſix 
hundred men, and that the main body of the army 
was ſtill at the diſtance of five leagues. He loſt 
no time: he detached fifteen hundred horſe, of his 
own troops in the evening, to ſurpriſe the king of 
Sweden in the town. This detachment, under fa- 
vour of the darkneſs, arrived undiſcovered at the 
firſt Swediſh guard, which, tho' conſiſting only 
of thirty men, ſuſtained, for half a quarter of an 
hour, the efforts of the whole fifteen hundred. 
The king, who happened to be at the other end 
of the town, flew to their aſſiſtance with the reſt 


of his fix hundred men; upon which the Ruſſians 


fled with precipitation. In a ſhort time his army 
arrived, and he then ſet out in purſuit of the 
enemy, All the corps of the Ruſlan army, dif- 
perſed through Lithuania, retired*haftily into the 
palatinate of Minſky, near the frontiers of Muſ- 
covy, where their general rendezvous was ap- 
pointed. The Swedes, who were likewiſe divided 
into ſeveral bodies, continued to purſue the enemy 
for more than thirty leagues. The fugitives and 
the purſuers made forced marches almoſt every 
day, though in the middle of winter. For a long 
time paſt all ſeaſons of the year were become in- 
different to the Swedes and Ruſſians ; and the 
only difference between them now aroſe from the 
terror of Charles's arms. 

From Grodno to the Boriſthenes eaſtward, there 
is nothing but moraſſes, deſerts, and immenſe fo- 
reſts. In the cultivated ſpots there are no provi- 
ſions to be had, the peaſants burying under 
ground all their grain, and whatever elſe can be 

pre- 
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preſerved in theſe ſubterranean receptacles, In 
order to diſcover thefe hidden magazines, the 
earth muſt be pierced with long poles pointed 
with iron. The Muſcovites and the Swedes al- 
ternately made uſe of theſe proviſions ; but they 
were not always to be found, and even then they 
were not ſufficient. | 

The king of Sweden, who had foreſeen theſe 
difficulties, had provided biſcuit for the ſubſiſtence 
of his army, and nothing could ſtop him in his 
march. After having traverſed the foreſt of 
Minſky, where he was every moment obliged to 
cut down trees in order to clear the road for his 
troops and baggage, he found himſelf, on the 
25th of June 1708, on the banks of the river 
Berezine, oppoſite to Boriflow. 

In this place the czar had aſſembled the beſt 
part of his forces, and intrenched himſelf to great 
advantage. His deſign was to hinder the Swedes 
from croffing the river. Charles poſted ſome re- 
giments on the banks of the Berezine, over againſt 
Borillow, as if he meant to attempt a paſſage in 
the face of the enemy. Mean while he leads his 
army three leagues higher up the river, throws a 
bridge acroſs it, cuts his way through a body of three 
thouſand men who defended that paſs, and, with- 
out halting, marches againſt the main body of 
the enemy. The Ruſſians did not wait his ap- 
proach, but decamped and retreated towards the 
Boriſthenes, ſpoiling all the roads, and deſtroying 
every thing in their way, in order, at leaſt, to 
retard the progreſs of the Swedes. 

Charles ſurmounted every obſtacle, and ſtil 
advanced towards the Boriſthenes. In his way he 
met with twenty thouſand Muſcovites, intrenched 
in a place called Holloſin, behind a moraſs, which 
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could not be approached without paſling a river, 


Charles did not delay the attack till the reſt of his 


infantry ſhould arrive: he plunges into the water 
at the head of his foot-guards, and croffes the 
river and the morals, the water frequently.reach- 
ing above his ſhoulders. While he was thus preſ- 


ſing forward to the enemy, he ordered his cavalry 


to go round the moraſs and take them in flank. 
The Muſcovites, ſurpriſed that no barrier could 
defend them, were inſtantly routed by the king, 
who attacked them on foot, and by the Swediſh 
cavalry, 4 

The horſe, having forced their way through 
the enemy, joined the king in the midſt of the 
battle. He then mounted on horſeback ; but 
ſome time after, obſerving in the field a young 


- Swediſh gentleman, named Gyllenſtiern, for whom 


he had a great regard, wounded and unable to 
walk, he forced him to take his horſe, and con- 
tivued to command on foot at the head of his 
infantry. Of all the battles he had ever fought, 
this was perhaps the moſt glorious; this was the 
one in which he encountered the greateſt dan- 
gers, and. diſplayed the moſt conſummate ſkill and 
prudence. The memory cf it is {till preſerved by 
a medal, with this inſcription on one ſide, Sy, 
falad.s, aggerts, hiftes wifti®*:; and on the other 
this verſe of Lucan, Vicrices cepias alium laturus in 
orbem . | 
The Ruſſians, chaſed from all their poſts, re- 
paſſed the Boriſthenes, which divides Poland from 
Muſcovy. Charles did not give over the purſuit; 
but followed them acrois the Boriſthenes, which 
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he paſſed at Mohilou, the laſt town of Poland, 
and which ſometimes belongs to the Poles, and 
ſometimes to the Ruſſians; a fate common to 
frontier places. 

The czar thus ſeeing his empire, where he had 
lately eſtabliſhed the polite arts and a flouriſhing 
trade, expoſed to a war, which, in a ſhort time, 
might overturn all his mighty projects, and per- 
haps deprive him of his crown, began to think 
ſeriouſly of peace; and accordingly ventured to 
make ſome propoſals for that purpoſe, by means 

of a Poliſh gentleman, whom he ſent to the Swe- 
diſh army. Charles XII. who had not been uſed 
to grant peace to his enemies, except in their 
own capitals, replied, I will treat with the czar 
at Moſcow,” When this haughty anſwer was re- 
ported to the czar, © My brother Charles (ſays 
he) always affects to act the Alexander; but, I 
flatter myſelf, he will not find in me another Darius.“ 

From Mohilou, the place where the king paſſed 
the Boriſthenes, as you advance towards the 
north, along the banks of that river, and always 
on the frontiers of Poland and Muſcovy, you meet 
with the country of Smolenſko, through which 
lies the great road that leads from Poland to Muſ- 
covy. This way the czar directed his flight; and 
the king purſued him by Tong marches. Part of 
the Ruſſian rear-guard was frequently engaged 
with the dragoons of the Swediſh van-guard. The 
latter had generally the advantage; but they 
weakened themſelves even by conquering in thefe 
ſmall fkirmiſhes, which were never deciſive, ' and 
in which they always loft a number of men. 

On the 22d of September 1708, the king at- 
tacked, near Smolenſko, a body of ten thouſand 
horſe, and fix thouſand Calmucks. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Calmucks are Tartars, living between 
the kingdom of Aſtracan, which is ſubject to the 
czar, and that of Samarcande, belonging to the 
Uſbeck Tartars, and the country of Timur, known 
by the name of Tamerlane. The country of the 
Calmucks extends eaſtward to the mountains which 
divide the mogul from the weſtern parts of Aſia. 
Thoſe who inhabit that part of the country which 
borders upon Aſtracan are tributary to the czar, 
who pretends to an abſolute authority over them ; 
but their vagrant life hinders him from making 
good His claim, and obliges him to treat them in 
the ſame manner in which the grand ſeignior 
treats the Arabs, ſometimes conniving at, and 
ſometimes puniſhing their robberies. There are 
always ſome of theſe Calmucks in the Ruſſian 
army; and the czar had even reduced them to a 
Tegular diſcipline, like the reſt of his ſoldiers. 

The king attacked theſe troops with only fix 
regiments of horſe, and four thouſand foot ; broke 
their ranks at the firſt onſet, at the head of his 
Oſtrogothick regiment, and obliged them to fly. 
He purſued them thro? rugged and hollow ways, 
where the Calmucks lay concealed, who ſoon be- 
gan to ſhew themſelves and cut off the regiment 
in which the king fought from the reſt of the Swe- 
diſh army, In an inſtant the Ruſſians and Cal- 
mucks ſurrounded this regiment, and penetrated 
even to the king, Two aids de camp who fought 
near him fell at his feet. The king's horſe was 
Killed under him; and as one of his equerries was 
preſenting him with another, both the equerry 
and horſe were ſtruck dead upon the ſpot. Charles 
fought on foot, ſurrounded by ſome of his officers, 
who inſtantly flocked around him. 


Many 
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Many of them were taken, wounded, or ſlain, 
or puſhed to a great diſtance from the king by 
the crowds that aſſailed them; ſo that he was left 
at laſt with no more than five attendants. With 
his own hand he had killed above a dozen of the 
enemy, without receiving a ſingle wound, owing 
to that ſurpriſing good fortune which had hitherto 
attended him, and upon which he always relied, 
At length a colonel, named Dardof, forced his 
way through the Calmucks, with a ſingle com- 
pany of his regiment, and arrived time enough to 
fave the king. The reſt of the Swedes put the 
Tartars to the ſword. The army recovered its 
ranks; Charles mounted his horſe, and, fatigued 
as he was, purſued the Ruſſians for two leagues. 

The conqueror was ſtill in the great road to the 
capital of Muſcovy. The diſtance from Smolenſko, 
near which the battle was fought, to Moſcow, is 
about an hundred French leagues; and the army 
began to be in want of provifion. The officers 
earneſtly entreated the king to wait till general 
Levenhaupt, who was coming up with a rein- 
forcement of fifteen thouſand men, ſhould arrive, 


The king, who ſeldom indeed took counſel of any 


one, not only rejected this wholeſome advice, 
but, to the great aſtoniſhment of all the army, 
quitted the road to Moſcow, and began to 
march ſouthwards towards the Ukraine, the 
country of the Coſſacks, lying between Little 


Tartary, Poland, and Muſcovy. This country 


extends about an hundred French leagues from 
ſouth to north, and almoſt as many from eaſt to 
weſt. It is divided into two parts, almoſt equal, 
by the Boriſthenes, which runs from the north- 


- welt to the ſouth-eaſt. The chief town is called 


Bathurin, and is fituated upon the little river 
Sem, 
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Sem. The northern part of the Ukraine is rich and 
well cultivated. The ſouthern, lying in the forty- 
eighth degree of latitude, is one of the moſt fertile 
countries in the world, and yet one of the moſt 
deſolate. Its bad form of government ſtiſtes in 
embryo, as it were, all the bleſſings which na- 
tare, if properly encouraged, would ſhower down 
upon the inhabitants. The people of theſe can- 
tons neither ſow nor plant, becauſe the Tartars of 
Budziack, Precop, and Moldavia, all of them 
free-booters and banditti, would rob them of their 
harveſts. 

Ukrania hath always aſpired to liberty; but 
being ſurrounded by Muſcovy, the dominions of 
the grand ſeignior, and Poland, it has been 
obliged to chuſe a protector, and confequently a 
maſter, in one of theſe three ſtates. The Ukra- 
nians at firſt put themſelves under the protection 
of the Poles, who treated them with great ſeve- 
rity, They afterwards ſubmitted to the Ruſſians, 
who governed them with deſpotic ſway. They 
had originally the privilege of eleQing a prince 
under the name of general ; hut they were ſoon 
deprived of that right; and their general was no- 
minated by the court of Moſcow. 

The perſon who then filled that ſtation was a 
Poliſh gentleman, named Mazeppa, and born in 
the palativate of Podolia, He had been brought 
up as a page to John Caſimir, and had received 
ſome tinQure of learning in his court. An in- 
trigne which he had had in his youth with the 
lady of a Poliſh gentleman, having been difco- 
vered, the huſband cauſed him to be bound ſtark- 
naked upon a wild horie, and let him go in that 
condition. The horſe, „ho had been biought out 
of Ukrania, returned to his own country, and 
carried 
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carried Mazeppa along with him, half-dead with 
hunger and fatigue. Some of the country- people 
gave him aſſiſtance; and he lived among them for 
a long time, and ſignalized himſelf in ſeveral ex- 
curſions againſt the Tartars. The ſuperiority of 
bis knowledge gained him great reſpe&t among 
the Coſſacks; and his reputation daily encreaſing 
the czar found it neceſſary to make him prince of 
Ukrania. 

While he was one Cay at table with the ezar at 
Moſcow, the emperor propoſed to him to diſei- 
pline the Calls, and to render them more de- 
pendent, Mazeppa replied, that the ſituation of 
Ukrania, and the genius of the nation, were in- 
ſuperable obſtacles to ſuch a ſcheme. The czar; 
who began to be over-heated with wine, and who 
had not always the command of his paſſions, called 
him a traitor, and threatened to have him em- 
paled. 

Mazeppa, on his return to Ukrania, formed 
the deſign of a revolt; and the execution of it 
was greatly facilitated by the Swediſh army, which 
foon after appeared on his frontiers, He reſolved 
to render bimſelf independent, and to ere Ukra- 
nia and ſome other ruins of the Ruſũan empire 
into a powerful kingdom. Brave, enterprizings 
and indefatigable, thodgh advanced in years, he 
entered into a ſecret league with the king of Swe- 
den, to haſten the downfal of the czar, and ta 
convert it to his own advantage, 

'The king appointed the rendezvous near the 
river Deſna. Mazeppa promiſed to meet him there 
at the head of thirty thouſand men, with ammu=- 
nition and proviſions, and all his treaſures, which 
were immenſe. The Swediſh army therefore con- 
tiuued its march on that ſide, to the great one 
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of all the officers, who knew nothing of the king's 
treaty with the Coſſacks. Charles ſent orders to 
Levenhaupt to bring his troops and proviſions 
with all poſſible diſpatch into Ukrania, where he 
propoſed to paſs the winter, that, having once ſe- 
cured that country, he might the more caſily con- 
quer Muſcovy in the enſuing ſpring ; and, in the 
mean time, he advanced towards the river Deſna, 
which falls into the Boriſthenes at Kiou. 

The obſtructions they had hitherto found in 
their march were but triſling, in compariſon of 
what they met with in this new road. They were 
obliged to croſs a marſhy foreſt fifty leagues in 
length. General Lagercron, who marched before 
with five thouſand ſoldiers and pioneers, led the 
army aſtray to the eaſtward, thirty leagues from 
the right road. It was not till after a march of 
four days that the king diſcovered the miſtake, 
With great difficulty they regained the main road; 
but almoſt all their artillery and waggons were 
loſt, being either ſtuck faſt, or quite ſunk in the 
mud, 

At laſt, after a march of twelve days, attended 
. with ſo many vexatious and untoward circum- 
ſtances, during which they had conſumed the 
ſmall quantity of biſcuit that was left, the army, 
exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, arrived on 
the banks of the Deſna, in the very ſpot which 
Mazeppa had marked out as the place of rendez- 
vous; but inſtead of mecting with that prince, 
they found a body of Muſcovites advancing to- 
wards the other bank of the river. The king was 
aſtoniſhed, but reſolved immediately to paſs the 
Deſna and attack the enemy. 'The banks of the 
tiver were ſo ſteep, that they were obl-ged to let 
the ſoldiers down with ropes. They croſſed it in 

their 
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their uſual manner, ſome on floats which were 
made in haſte, and others by ſmimming. The 
body of Muſcovites which arrived at the ſame 
time did not exceed eight thouſand men; ſo that 
it made but little reſiſtance, and this obſtacle was 
alſo ſurmounted. 

Charles advanced farther into this deſolate coun- 
try, alike uncertain of his road and of Mazeppa's 
fidelity. That Coffack appeared at laſt, but ra- 
ther like a fugitive than a powerful ally. The 
Muſcovites had diſcovered and defeated his deſign ; 
they had fallen upon the Coſſacks and cut them 
in pieces. His principal friends being taken fword 
in hand, had, to the number of thirty, been broke 
upon the wheel ; his towns were reduced to aſhes; 
his treaſures plundered ; the proviſions he was 
preparing for the king of Sweden ſeized; and it 
was with great difficulty that he himſelf made his 
eſcape with ſix thouſand men, and ſome horſes 
loaden with gold and filver. However he gave the 


king ſome hopes that he ſhould be able to aſſiſt 


him by his intelligence in that unknown country, 
and by the affection of all the Coſſacks, who being 
enraged againſt the Ruſſians, flocked to the camp 
and ſupplied the army with proviſtons. 
Charles hoped that general Levenhaupt at leaſt 
would come and repair this misfortune. He was 
to bring with him about fifteen thouſand Swedes, 
who were better than an hundred thouſand Coſ- 
ſacks, together with ammunition and proviſions. 
At length he arrived, in much the ſame condition 

with Mazeppa. | 
He had already paſſed the Boriſthenes above 
Mohilou, and advanced twenty leagues beyond it, 
on the road to the Ukraine, He was bringing 
the king a convoy of eight thouſand waggons, 
| with 
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with the money which he had levied in his march 
through Lithuania. As he approached the town 
of Leſno, near the conflux of the rivers Pronia 
and Soffa, which fall into the Boriſthenes far be- 
low, the czar appeared at the head of near forty 
thouſand men. | 

The Swediſh general, who had not ſixteen 


- thouſand complete, ſcorned to ſhelter himſelf in a 


fortified camp. Along train of victories had in- 
ſpired the Swedes -with/ſo much confidence, that 
they never informed themſelves of the number 
of their enemies, but only of the place where 
they lay. Accordingly, on the ſeventh of October 
1708, in the afternoon, Levenhaupt advanced 
againſt them with great reſolution, In the firſt 
attack the Swedes killed fifteen hundred Ruſſians, 
The czar's army was thrown into confuſion, and 
fled on all ſides. The emperor of Ruſſja ſaw 
himſelf upon the point of being entirely defeated, 
He was ſenſible that the ſafery of his dominions 
depended upon the ſucceſs of this day, and that 
he would be utterly ruiped, ſhould Levenhaupt 
join the king of Sweden with a victorious army. 
The moment he ſaw his troops begin to flinch, 
he ran to the rear guard, where the Coſſacks and 
Calmucks were poſted. I charge you, ſaid he to 
them, to fire upom every one that runs away, and 
even to kill me, ſhould 1 be fo cowardly as to 
fly.” From thence he returned to the van guard, 
and rallied his troops in perſon, athſted by the 
princes Menzikoff and Gallickſin. Leyenhaupt, 
who had received ſtrit orders to rejoin his ma- 
fier, choſe rather to continue his march than re- 
new the battle, imagining he had done enough 

to prevent the enemy from purſuing him. 
Next 
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Next morning, about eleven o'clock, the czar 
attacked him near a moraſs, and extended his 
lines with a view to ſurround him. The Swedes 
faced about on all ſides; and the battle was main- 
tained for the ſpace of two hours with equal 
courage and obſtinacy. The loſs of the Muſco- 
vites was three times greater than that of the 
Swedes; the former, however, {till Kept their 
ground, and the victory was left undecided, 

At four in the afternoon general Bayer brought 
the czar a reinforcement of troops. The battle 
was then renewed for the third time with more 
fury and eagerneſs than ever, and laſted till night 
put an end to the combat. At laſt ſuperior 
numbers prevailed, the Swedes were broke, routed; 
and driven back to their baggage. Levenhaupt 
rallied his troops behind the waggons. The 
Swedes were conquered, but difdained to fly. 
They were ſtill about nine thouſand in number, 
and not ſo much as one of them deſerted. The 
general drew them up with as much eaſe as if 
they had not been vanquiſhed, The czar, on the 
other ſide, remained all night under arms; and 
forbad his officers, under pain of being caſhiered, 
and his ſoldiers under pain of death, to leave their 
ranks for the ſake of plunder. 

Next morning at day-break, he ordered a 
freſh aſſault. Levenhaupt had retired to an ad- 
vantageous ſituation, at the diſtance - of à few 
miles, after having nailed up part of his cannon, 
and ſet fire to his waggons. . 

The Muſcovites arrived time enough to pre- 
vent the whole convoy from being conſumed by 
the flames. They ſeized about fix thouſand wag- 
gons, which they ſaved. The czar, defirous of 
compleating the defeat of the Swedes, ſent one 
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of his generals, named Phlug, to attack then; 
again for the fifth time. That general offered 
them an honourable capitulation. 'Levenhaupt 
refuſed it, and fought a fifth battle, as bloody 
as any of the former. Of the nine thouſand ſol- 
diers he had left, he loſt about one half in this 
action, and the other remained unbroken. At 
laſt, night coming on, Levenhaupt, after having 
ſuſtained five battles againſt forty thouſand men, 
paſſed the Soffa with about five thouſand ſoldiers 
that remained. The czar loſt about ten thou- 
ſand men in theſe five engagements, in which he 
had the glory of conquering the Swedes, and 
Levenhaupt that of diſputing the victory for three 
days, and of effeQting a retreat, without being ob- 
liged to ſurrender. Thus he arrived in his ma- 
ſter's camp with the honour of having made ſuch 
a noble defence; but bringing with him neither 
ammunition nor an army. 

By theſe means Charles found himſelf deſtitute 
of proviſions, cut off from al! communication 
with Poland, and ſurrounded with enemies, in 
the heart of a country where he had no reſource 
but his own courage. 

In this extremity, the memorable winter of 
1709, which was itill more terrible in thoſe quar- 
ters of the world than in France, deſtroyed part 
of his army. Charles reſolved to brave the ſea. 
ſons, as he had done his enemies; and ventured 
to make long marches with his troops during this 
mortal cold. It was in one of theſe marches 
that two thouſand men fell dead with cold before 
his eyes. The dragoons had no boots, and the 
foot ſoldiers were without ſhoes, and almoſt 
without cloaths, They were forced to make 
ſtockings of the ſkins of wild beaits, in the beſt 

2 man- 
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manner they could. They were frequently in 
want of bread. They were obliged to throw 
almoſt all their cannon into the marſhes and 
rivers, for want of horſes to draw them; ſo that 
this army, which was once fo flouriſhing, was 
reduced to twenty-four thouſand men ready to 
periſh with hunger. They no longer received any 
news from Sweden, nor were able to ſend any 
thither. In this condition only one officer com- 
plained, ** What, ſaid the king to him, are you 
uneaſy at being ſo far from your wife? If you 
are a good ſoldier, I will lead you to ſuch a di- 
ſtance, that you ſhall hardly be able to receive 
news from Sweden once in three years.“ 

The marquis de Brancas, afterwards ambaſ⸗ 
ſador in Sweden, told me, that a ſoldier ventured, 
in preſence of the whole army, to preſent to the 
king, with an air of complaint, a peace of bread 
that was black and mouldy, made of barley and 
oats, which was the only food they then had, 
and of which they had not even a ſufficient quan- 
tity. The King received the bit of bread with- 
out the leaſt emotion, eat it up, and then faid 
coldly to the ſoldier, „It is not good, but it 
may be eaten.” This incident, trifling as it is, 
if indeed any thing that increaſes reſpe& and 


confidence can be ſaid to be trifling, contributed 


more than all the reſt to make the Swedith army 
«:pport thoſe hardſhips, which would have been 
intolerable under any other general. 

While he was in this ſituation, he at laſt re- 
ceived a packet from Stockholm, by which he 
was informed of the death of his ſiſter, the dut- 
cheſs of Holſtein, who was carried off by the 
ſmall pox, in the month of December 1708, in 
the twenty-ſeventh year of her age. She was 
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a princeſs as mild and gentle as her brother was 
imperious in his diſpcfition, and implacable in 
his revenge. He had always entertained a great 
affection for her; and was th: more afflicted with 
her death, that now beginning to taſte of misfor- 
tunes himſelf, he was of courſe become the more 
ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions. 

By this packet he was likewiſe informed, that his 
they had raiſed money and troops, in obedience to 
orders; but nothing could reach his camp, as 
between him and Stockholm there were near five 
hundred leagues to travel, and an enemy ſuperior 
m number to engage. 

The czar, who was as aQtive as the king of 
Sweden, after having ſent ſome freſh troops to 
the aſſiſtance of the confederates in Poland, who 
under the command of general Siniauſki, exerted 
their joint efforts againſt Staniflaus, immediately 
advanced into the Ukraine in the midſt of this 
ſevere winter, to make head againft his Swediſh 
majeſty. Then he continued to purſue the poli- 
tical ſcheme he had formed of weakening his ene- 
my by petty rencounters, wiſely judging that the 
Swediſh army muſt in the end be entirely ruined, 
as it could not poſſibly be recruited. The cold 
muſt certainly have been very ſevere, as it obliged 
the two monarchs to agree to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms. But on the firſt of February they renewed 
their military operations, in the midſt of froſt and 
ſnow. 

After ſeveral ſlight ſkirmiſhes, and ſome loſſes, 
the king perceived in the month of April, that 
he had only eighteen thouſand Swedes remaining, 
Mazeppa, the prince of the Caffocks, ſupplied them 
with proviſions; without his aſſiſtance, the army 
muſt have periſhed with want and hunger. At 

3 this 
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this conjuncture, the czar made propoſals to Ma- 
ze ppa for ſubmitting again to his authority. But 
whether it was that the terrible puniſhment of 
the wheel, by which his friends had periſhed, 
made the Coſſac apprehend the ſame danger for 
himſelf, or that he was deſirous of revenging 
their death, he continued faithful to his new 
all 

ds, with his eighteen thouſand Swedes, 
had neither laid aſide the deſign nor the hopes 
of penetrating to Moſcow, Towards the end of 
May he laid fiege to Pultowa, upon the river 
Vorſkla, at the eaſtern extremity of the Ukraine, 
and thirty leagues from the Boriſthenes. This 
country is inhabited by the Zaporavians, the 
moſt remarkable people in the univerſe. They 
are a collection of ancient Ruſſians, Poles, and 
Tartars, profefling a ſpecies of Chriſtianity, and 
exerciſing a kind of free-booting, ſomewhat a-kin 
to that of the buccaneers. They chuſe a chief, 
whom they frequently depoſe or ſtrangle. They 
allow no women to live among them; but they 
carry off all the children for twenty or thirty 
leagues around, and bring them up in their own 
manners. The ſummer they always paſs in the 
open fields; in winter they ſhelter themſelves in 
large barns, containing four or five thouſand 
men. They fear nothing; they live free; they 
brave death for the ſmalleſt booty, with as much 
intrepidity as Charles XII. did, in order to obtain 
the power of beſtowing crowns. The czar gave 
them ſixty thouſand florins, hoping by this means 
to engage them in his intereſt, They took his 
money ; and, influenced by the powerful eloquence 
of Mazeppa, declared in favour of Charles XII. 
but their ſervice was of very little conſequence, 
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as hey think it the moſt egregious folly to fight 
for any thing but plunder. It was no ſmall ad- 


| vantage, however, that they were prevented from 


doing harm. The number of their troops was, 
at moſt, but about two thouſand. One morning 


ten of their chiefs were preſented to the king ; 


but it was with great difficulty they could be 


" prevailed upon to remain ſober, as they com- 


— 


monly begin the day by getting drunk. They 
were brought to the intrenchments, where they 
ſhewed their dexterity in firing with long car- 
bines; for being placed upon the mounds, they 
Killed ſuch of the enemy as they picked out at the 
diſtance of two hundred paces, To theſe banditti 


Charles added ſome thouſands of Walachians, 


whom he had hired from the cham of Little Tar- 
tary; and thus laid ſiege to Pultowa, with all 
theſe troops of Zaporavians, Coſſacks, and Wa- 
lachians, which joined to his eighteen thouſand 
Swedes, compoſed an army of about thirty thou- 
land men; but an army in a wretched condition, 
and in want of every thing. The czar had formed 
a magazine in Pultowa. If the king ſhovld take 


it, he would open himſelf a way to Muſcovy; and 


be able at leaſt, amidſt the great abundance he 
would then pofleſs, to wait the arrival of the 
ſuccours which he ſtill expected from Sweden, 
Livonia, Pomerania, and Poland. His only re- 
ſource therefore being in the conqueſt of Pultowa, 
he preſſed the ſiege of it with great vigour. 
Mazeppa, who carried on a correſpondence with 
ſome of the citizens, afſured him that he would 


 foon be maſter of it; and this aſſurance revived 
. the hopes of the ſoldiers, who conſidered the 


taking of Pultowa-as the end of all their miſeries. 
2 The 
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that the ſole of the king's boot was bloody, made 


his tent. The ſurgeons examined the wound, 
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The king perceived, from the beginning of the 
ſiege, that he had taught his enemies the art of 
war. In ſpite of all his precautions, prince Men- 
zikoff threw ſome freſh troops into the town; 
by which means the garriſon was rendered almoſt 
five thouſand ſtrong. 

They made ſeveral allies, and ſometimes with 
ſucceſs z they likewiſe ſprung a mine; but what 
ſaved the town from being taken was the ap- 
-proach of the czar, who was advancing with 
ſeventy thouſand men. Charles went to recon- 
noitre-them on the twenty-ſerenth of May, which 
happened to be his birth-day, and beat one of 
their detachments ; but as he* was returning to 
his camp, he received a ſhot from a carbine, 
which pierced his boot and ſhattered the bone of 
his heel. There was not the leaſt alteration ob- 
ſervable in his. countenance, from which it could 
be ſuſpected that he had received a wound. He 
continued to give his orders with great compoſure, 
and after this accident remained almoſt fix hours 
on horſeback. One of his domefticks obſerving 


haſte to call theſurgeons; and the pain was now 
become ſo exquiſite, that they were obliged to 
aſſiſt him in diſmounting, and to carry bim to 


and were of opinion that the leg muſt be cut off, 
which threw the army into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation. But one of the ſurgeons, named Newman, 
who had more ſkill and courage than the reſt, 
affirmed, that by making deep inciſions he could 

ſave the king's leg. Fall to work then pre- 
ſently, ſaid the king to him: cut boldly, and fear 
nothing.” He himſelf held the leg with both his 

hands, and beheld the inciſions that were made 
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in it, as if the operation had been performed upon 
another perſon. _ 

As they were laying on the drefling, he ordered 
an aſſault to be made the next morning; but he 
had hardly given theſe orders, when he was in- 
formed that the whole army of the enemy was 
advancing againſt him; in conſequence of which 
he was obliged to alter his reſolution. Charles, 
wounded and incapable of acting, ſaw himſelf 
cooped up between the Boriſthenes and the river 
that runs to Pultowa, in a deſert country, with- 
out any places of ſecurity, or ammunition, in 
the face of an' army, which at once cut off his 
retreat, and prevented his being ſupplied with 
proviſions. In this extremity, he did not afſemble 
a council of war, as, conſidering the perplexed 
ſituation of his affairs, he ought to have done; 
but on the ſeventh or eighth of July, in the 
evening, he ſent for velt-mareſchal Renſchild to 
his tent; and without deliberation, or the leaft 
diſcompoſure, ordered him to make the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions for attacking the czar next day. 
Renſchild made no objections, and went to carry 
his orders into execution. At the door of the 
King's tent he met count Piper, with whom he 
had long lived on very bad terms, as frequently 
happens between the miniſter and the general. 
Piper aſked him if he had any news: No, ſaid the 
general coldly, and paſſed on to give his orders. 
As ſoon as count Piper had entered the tent; 
Has Renſchild told you nothing?“ ſaid the king: 
« Nothing,” replied Piper: * Well then, re- 
ſumed he, I tell you, that we ſhall give battle 
to-morrow,” Count Piper was aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
a deſperate refolution ; but well knowing that it 
was impoſlible to make his maſter change his 
# mind, 
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mind, he expreſſed his ſurprize only by his ſilence, 
and left Charles to ſleep till break of day. 

It was on the eighth of July 1709, that the 
decifive battle of Pultowa was fought between 
the two moſt famous monarchs that were then in 
the world. Charles XII. illuſtrious for nine 
years of viQories ; Peter Alexiowitz for nine years 
of pains taken to form troops equal to thoſe of 
S weden: the one glorious for having given away 
dominions ; the other for having civilized his own: 
Charles, fond of dangers, and fighting for gloryalone : 
Alexiowitz ſcorning to fly from danger, and never 
making war but from intereſted views: the Swe- 
diſh monarch liberal from an innate greatneſs of 
ſoul ®; the Muſcovite never granting favours but 
in order to ſerve ſome particular people : the for- 
aner a prince of uncommon ſobriety and conti- 
nence, naturally magnanimous, and never cruel 
but once; the latter having not yet worn off the 
roughneſs of his education, or the barbarity of his 
country, as much the object of terror to his ſub- 
jects as of admiration to ſtrangers, and too prone 
to exceſſes, which even ſhortened his days. Charles 
had the title of Invincible,” of which a ſingle 


We cannot perceive the leaſt tincture of liberality or 
greatneſs of ſoul in Charles. - He might indeed have made 
himſelf king of Poland by dint of violence; but the con- 
ſequence of that violence would have diſabled him from 
gratifying his revenge, which ſeems to have been the pre- 
dominant paſſion of his ſoul; Had he aſcended the throne 


-of Poland, he muſt have maintained an army ef Swedes in 


that kingdom, conſequently he could not have advanced to 
the banks of the Boriſthenes in purſuit of Peter Alexio- 
witz. We find in Charles an inſenſibility of danger, a con- 
fempt of wealth, a clowniſhneſs of manners, a brutality of 
diſpoſition, an implacable thirſt of revenge and dominion ; 
without taſte, ſentiment, or humanity, 
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moment might deprive him; the neighbouring 
nations had already given Peter Alexiowitz the 
name of Great;” which, as he did nor owe it 
to his victories, he could not forfeit by a de- 
feat. | 

In order to form a diſtin idea of this battle, 
and the place where it was fought, we muſt figure 
to ourſelves Pultowa on the north, the camp of 
the king of Sweden on the ſouth, ſtretching a 
little towards the eaſt, his baggage about a mile 
behind him, and the river of Pultowa on the 
north of the town; running from eaſt to weſt, 

The czar had paſſed the river about a league 
from Pultowa, towards the weſtz and was begin- 
ning to form his camp. 

At break of day the Swedes appeared before 
the trenches with four iron cannons for their whole 
artillery ; the reſt were left in the camp, with 
about three thouſand men, and four thouſand: re- 
mained with the baggage: fo that the Swediſh 
army which advanced againſt the enemy, conſiſted 
of about one and twenty thouſand men, of 
which about fixteen thouſand enly were regular 
troops. 

The generals Renſehild, Roos, Levenhaupt, 
Si.penbak, Hoorn, Sparre, Hamilton, 'the prince of 
Wirtemberg, the king's relation, and ſome others, 
who had moſt of them ſeen the battle of Narva, 
put the ſubaltern officers in mind of, that day, 
when eight thouſand Swedes defeated an army 
of eighty thouſand Muſcovites in their intrench- 
ments. The officers exhorted the ſoldiers by the 
ſame motive, and as they advanced they all en- 


couraged one another, 


Charles, carried in a litter at the head of his 
mfantry, conducted the march, A party of horſe 
ad- 
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advanced by bis orders to attack that of the 


enemy; and the battle began with this engage- 
ment at half an hour paſt four in the morning. 
The enemy's horſe was poſted towards the weſt, 
on the right ſide of the Ruſſian camp. Prince 


Menzikoff and count Gallowin had placed them 


at certain diſtances between redouhts lined with 


cannon. General Slipenbak, at the head of the 


Swedes, ruſhed upon them. All thoſe who have 
ſerved in- the Swediſh troops are ſenſible that it 
is almoſt impoſſible to withſtand the fury of 
their firſt attack. The Muſcovite ſquadrons were 
broken and routed. The czar ran up to rally 
them in perſon ; his hat was pierced with a muſ- 
ket ball; Menzikoff had three horſes killed 
under him; and the Swedes cried out, Victory. 

Charles did not doubt but the battle was gained, 
About midnight he had ſent general Creuts with 
five thouſand horſe or dragoons to take the enemy 
in flank, while he attacked them in front; but 
as his ill fortune would have it, Creuts miftook 
his way, and did not make his appearance. - The 
czar, who thought he was ruined, had time to 
rally his cavalry, and in his turn fell upon that 
of the king, which, not being ſupported by the de- 
tachment of Creuts, was likewiſe broken. Slipen- 
bak was taken priſoner in this engagement. At 
the ſame time ſeventy-two pieces of cannon 
played from the camp upon the cavalry ; and the 
Ruſſian foot opening their lines, advanced to 
attack Charles's infantry, 

After this the czar detached prince Menzikoff 
to go and take poſt between Pultowa and the 
Swedes. Prince Menzikoff executed his maſter's 
orders with dexterity and expedition. He not 


n cut off the communication between the Swe⸗ 


L4 diſh 
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diſh army and the camp before Pultowa; but 


having met with a corps de reſerve, he ſurrounded 
them and cut them in pieces. If Menzikoff per- 
formed this exploit of his own accord, Ruſſia is 
indebted to him for its preſervation : if it was by 
the orders of the czar, he was an adverſary worthy 
of Charles XII. Mean while the Ruſſian infantry 
came out of their lines, and advanced into the 
plain in order of battle. On the'other hand, the 
Swediſh cavalry rallied within a quarter of a league 
irom the enemy; and the king, aſſiſted by velt- 
mareſchal Renſchild, made the neceſſary diſpo- 
ſitions for a general engagement. 

He ranged the few troops that were left him 
in two lines, his infantry occupying the center 
and his cavalry forming the two wings, The 
czar diſpoſed his army in the ſame manner. He 
had the advantage of numbers, and of ſeventy- 
two pieces of cannon, while the Swedes had no 
more than four to oppoſe to him, and began to 
be in want of powder. 

The emperor of Muſcovy was in the center of 
his army, having then only the title of major- 
general, and ſeemed to obey general Zermetoff. 
But he code from rank to rank in the charaQter 
of emperor, mounted on a Turkiſh horſe, which 
had been given him in a preſent by the grand 
ſignor, animating the captains. and ſoldiers, and 
promiſing rewards to them all. 

At nine in the morning the battle was renamed. 
One of the firſt diſcharges of the Ruſſian cannon 
carried off the two horſes of Charles's litter. He 
cauſcd two others to be immediately put to it, 
A ſecond diſcharge broke the litter in pieces, and 
overturned the king. Of four and twenty Dra- 
bants, who mutually relieved each other in car- 


rying 
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rying him, one and twenty were killed. The 
Swedes, ſtruck with conſternation, began to ſtag- 
ger; and the cannon of the enemy continuing to 
mow them down, the firſt line fell back upon the 
ſecond, and the ſecond began to fly. In this laſt 
action it was only a fingle line of ten thouſand 
Ruſſian infantry that routed the Swediſh army: 
ſo much were matters changed ! 

All the Swediſh writers alledge, that they 
would have gained the battle, if they had not 
committed ſeveral blunders; but all the officers 
affirm that it was a great blunder to give battle 
at all, and a greater ſtill to ſhut themſelves up 
in a deſert country, againſt the advice of the moſt 
prudent generals, in oppoſition to a warlike enemy, 
three times ſtronger than Charles, both in num- 
ber of men, and in the many reſources from 
which the Swedes were entirely cut off. The re- 
membrance of Narva was the chief cauſe of 
Charles's misfortune at Pultowa. 

The prince of Wirtemberg, general Renſchild, 
and ſeveral principal officers were already made 


priſoners; the camp before Pultowa was ſtormed; 


and all was thrown into a confuſion which it was 
impoſſible to rectify. Count Piper, with ſome of- 
tficers of the chancery, had left the camp, and 


neither knew what to do, nor what was become - 


of the king; but ran about from one corner of 
the field to another. A major, called Bere, of- 
fered to condu them to the baggage ; but the 
clouds of duſt and ſmoke which covered the plain, 
and the diſſipation of mind fo natural amidſt ſuch 
a deſolation, brought them ſtraight to the coun- 
terſcarp of the town, where they were all made 


- priſoners by the garriſon, 
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The king ſcorned to fly, and yet was unable to- 
defend himſelf. General Poniatowſky happened 
to be near him at that inſtant. He was a colonel 
of Staniſlaus's Swediſh guards, a man of extra- 
ordinary merit, and had been induced, from his 
ſtrong attachment to the perſon of Charles, to 
follow him into the Ukraine, without any poſt in 
the army. He was a man, who, in all the oc- 
currences of life, and amidſt thoſe dangers when 
others would at moſt have diſplayed their courage, 
always took his meaſures with diſpatch, prudence, 
and ſucceſs. ' He made a ſign to two Drabants, 
who took the king under the arm, and placed 
him on his horſe, notwithanding the exquiſite 


pain of his wounds. 


Poniatowſky, though he had no command in 
the army, became on this occaſion a general thro? 
neceſſity, and drew up five hundred horſe near 
the king's perſon; ſome of them Drabants, others 
officers, and a few private troopers. This body 
being aſſembled and animated by the misfortune 
of their prince, forced their way through more 
than ten Ruſhan regiments, and conducted Charles 
through the midſt of the enemy for the ſpace of a 
league, to the baggage of the Swediſh army. 

Charles, being cloſely purſued in his flight, had 
his horſe killed under him; and colonel Gieta, 
though wounded and ſpent with lofs of blood, 
gave him his. Thus in the courſe of the flight they 
twice mut this conqueror on horſeback, though he 
had not been able to mount a horſe during the 
engagement. 

This ſurpriſing retreat was of preat conſe. 
quence in ſuch diſtreſsful circumſtances ; but he 
was obliged to fly to a ſtill greater diſtance. They 
found count Piper's coach among the baggage ; 
for 
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for the king had never uſed one ſince he left 
Stockholm: they put him into this vehicle, and 
fled towards the Boriſthenes with great precipita- 
tion. The king, who, from the time of his be- 
ing ſet on horſeback till his arrival at the baggage, 
had not ſpoke a fin ngie word, at length enquired, 

what was become of count Piper ? They told him 
he was taken priſoner, with all the officers of the 
chancery. And general Renſchild and the duke 
of Wirtemberg ?” added the king, © Yes,” ſays 
Poniatowſky. * Priſoners to the Ruſſians !” re- 
ſumed Charles, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders ; 
„Come then, let us rather go to the Turks.“ 
They could not perceive, however, the leaſt mark 
of dejection in his countenance ; and had any one 
ſeen him at that time, without knowing his ſitua- 
tion, he would never have ſuſpected that he was 
conquered and wounded. 

While he was getting off, the Ruſſians ſeized 
his artillery in the camp before Pultowa, his bag- 
gage, and his military-cheſt, in which they found 
ſix millions in ſpecie, the ſpoils of Poland and 
Saxony. Nine thouſand men, partly Swedes 
and partly Coflacks, were killed in the battle, 
and about fix thouſand taken priſoners. There 
ſtill remained about ſixteen thouſand men, in— 
cluding the Swedes, Poles, and Coffacks, who 
fied towards the Boriſthenes, under the conduct of 
general Levenhaupt. He marched one way with 
theſe fugitive troops; and the king took another 
road with ſome of his horſe. The coach in which 
he rode broke down by the way, and they again 
ſet him on horſeback : and, to complete his mit- 
fortune, he wandered al! night in a wood; where, 
his courage being no longer able to ſupport his 
exhauſted ſpirits, the pain of his wound becoming 
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more intolerable through fatigue, and his horſe 
falling under him through excellive wearineſs, he 
lay ſome hours at the foot of a tree, in danger of 
being ſurpriſed every moment by the conquerors, 
who were ſearching for him on all ſides. 

At laſt, on the gth or 10th of July, at night, 
he found himſelf on the banks of the Boriſthenes. 
Levenhaupt had juſt arrived with the ſhattered re- 
inains of the army. It was with an equal mixture 
of joy and ſorrow that the Swedes again beheld 
their king, whom they thought to be dead. The 
enemy was,approaching. 'The Swedes had nei- 
ther a bridge to paſs the river, nor time to make 
one, nor powder to defend themſelves, nor pro- 
viſions to ſupport an army, which had eat nothing 
for two days, But the remains of this army were 
Swedes, and the conquered king was Charles XII. 
Moſt of the officers imagined, that they were to 
halt there for the Ruſſians, without flinching; and 
that they would either conquer or die on the 
banks of the Boriſthenes, Charles would un- 
doubtedly have taken this reſolution, had he not 
been exhauſted with weakneſs. His wound was 
now come to a ſuppuration, attended with a fever; 
and it hath been remarked, that men of the 
greateſt intrepidity, when ſeized with the fever 
that is common in a ſuppuration, loſe that im- 
pulſe to valour, which, like all other virtues, re- 
quires the direction of a clear head. Charles 
was no longer himſelf. This, at leaſt, is what I 
have been well aſſured of, and what indeed is ex- 
tremely probable. They carried him along like a 
fick perſon in a ſtate of infentibility. Happily 
there was ſtill left a ſorry cajaſh, which by chance 
they had brought along with them : this they put 
on board of a little boat; and the king and ge- 
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neral Mazeppa embarked in another. The latter 
had ſaved ſeveral coffers full of money; but the 
current being rapid, and a violent wind beginning 
to blow, the Coſſack threw more than three fourths 
of his treaſures into the river to lighten the boat. 
Mullern, the king's chancellor, and count Ponia- 
towſky, a man more neceſſary to the king than 
ever, on account of his admirable dexterity in 
finding expedients for all difficulties, crofſed over 
in other barks with ſome officers, Three hun- 
dred troopers of the king's guards, and a great 
number of Poles and Coffacks, truſting to the 
goodneſs of their horſes, ventured to paſs the river 
by ſwimming. Their troop keeping cloſe. toge - 
ther, reſiſted the current, and broke the waves ; 
but all thoſe who attempted to paſs (ſeparately, a 
little below, were carried down by the itream, 
and ſunk in the river. Of all the foot who at- 
tempted to paſs, there was not a ſingle man that 
reached the other ſide, 

While the ſhattered remains of the army were 
in this extremity, prince Menzikoff came up with 
ten thouſand horſemen, having each a foot-ſoldier 
behind him. The carcaſſes of the Swedes who 
had died by the way, of their wounds, fatigue, 
and hunger, ſhewed prince Menzikoff but too 
plainly the road which the fugitive army had 
taken. The prince ſent a trumpet to the Swediſh 
general, to offer him a capitulation. Four general 
officers were preſently diſpatched by Levenhaupt 
to receive the commands of the conqueror. Be- 
fore that day, ſixteen thouſand ſoldiers of king 
Charles would have attacked the whole forces of 
the Ruſſian empire, and would have periſhed to a 
man rather than ſurrender. But after the loſs of 
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a battle, and a flight of two days, deprived of the' 
prefence of their prince, who was himfelf con- 
ſtrained to fly, the ſtrength of every ſoldier being 
exhauſted, and their courage no longer ſupported: 
by the leaſt proſpect of relief, the love of life over- 
came their natural intrepidity. Colonel Trout- 
fetre alone, obſerving the Muſcovites approach, 

began to advance with one Swediſh battalion to 
attack them, hoping by this means to induce the 
reſt of the troops to follow his example. But Le- 
venhaupt way obliged to oppoſe this unavailing 
ardour. The capitulation was ſettled, and the 
whole army were made priſoners of war. Some 
ſoldiers, reduced to deſpair at the thoughts of fal- 
ling into the hands of the Muſcovites, threw 
themſelves into the Botiſthenes. Two officers of 
the regiment commanded by the brave Trout- 
fetre, killed each other, and the reſt were made 
flaves. They all filed off in preſence of prince 
Menzikoff, laying their arms at his feet, as thirty 
thouſand Muſcovites had done nine years before 
at thoſe of the king of Sweden, at Narva. But 
whereas the king ſent back all the Ruſſians, whom 
he did not fear, the czar retained the Swedes that 
were taken at Pultowa, 

Theſe unhappy creatures were afterwards dit. 
perſed through the czar's dominions, particularly 
in Siberia, a vaſt province of Great Tartary, which 
extends eaſtward to the frontiers of the Chineſe 
empire. In this barbarous country, where even 
the uſe of bread was unknown, the Swedes, who 
were become ingenious through neceſſity,” exer - 
ciſed the trades and employments of which they 
had the leaſt notion. All the diſtinctions which 
fortune makes among men were there baniſhed. 

The 
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The officer, who could not follow any trade, was 
obliged to cleave and carry wood for the ſoldier, 
now turned taylor, clothier, joiner, maſon, or 
goldſmith, and who got a ſubſiſtence by his la- 
bour. Some of the officers became painters, and 
others architects. Some of them taught the lan- 
guages and mathematics. They even eſtabliſhed 
ſome public ſchools, which in time became ſo uſe- 
ful and famous, that the citizens of Moſcow ſent 
their children thither for education. 

Count Piper, the king of Sweden's firſt mi- 
niſter, was for a long time confined in priſon at 
Peterſburg. The czar was perſuaded, as well as 
the reſt of Europe, that this miniſter had ſold his 
maſter to the duke of Marlborough, and drawn 
on Muſcovy the arms of Sweden, which might 
have given peace to Europe; for which reafon he 
rendered his confinement the more ſevere, Piper 
died in Muſcovy a few years after, little aſſiſted 
by his own family, which lived in opulence at 
Stockholm, and vainly lamented by his ſovereign, 
who would never condeſcend to offer a ranſom for 
his miniſter, which he feared the czar would not 
accept of, for no cartel of exchange had ever been 
ſettled between them. 

The emperor of Muſcovy, elated with a joy which 
he was at no pains to conceal, received upon the 
field of battle the priſoners, whom they brought 
to him in crouds; and aſked every moment, 
Where then is my brother Charles!“ 

He did the Swediſh generals the honour of in- 
viting them to dine with him. Among other queſ- 
tions which he put to them, he asked general 
Renſchild, what might be the number of his maſ- 
ter's troops before the battle ? Renſchild — 
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ed, That the king always kept the muſter- roll 
himſelf, and would never ſnew it to any one; but 
that, for his own part, he imagined the whole 
might be about thirty thouſand, of which eigh- 
teen thouſand were Swedes, and the reſt Coſſacks. 
The czar ſeemed to be ſurpriſed, and aſked how 
they durſt venture to penetrate into ſo diſtant a 
country, and lay fiege to Pultowa with ſuch a- 
handful of men? We were not always conſulted, 
(replied the Swediſh general ;) but, like faithful 
ſervants, we obeyed our maſter's orders, without 
ever preſuming to contradict them.” The czar, 
upon receiving this anſwer, turned about to ſome 
of his courtiers, who were formerly ſuſpected of 
having engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him: 
« Ah! (ſays he) ſee how a king ſhould be ſerved;“ 
and then taking a glaſs of wine, To the health 
(fays he) of my maſters in the art of war.” Renſ- 
child aſked him who were the perſons whom he 
honoured with ſo high a title? “ You, gentlemen, 
the Swediſh generals,” replied the czar. «Your 
majeſty then (reſumed the count) is very ungrate- 
ful, to treat your maſters with ſo much ſeverity.” 
After dinner the czar cauſed their ſwords to be re- 
ſtored to all the general officers,” and behaved to 
them like a prince who had a mind to give his 
ſubjects a leſſon of generoſity and politeneſs, with 
which he was well acquainted. But this fame 
prince, who treated the Swediſh generals with fo 
much humanity, cauſed all the Coſſacks that fell 
into his hands to be broke upon the wheel. 

Thus the Swediſh army, which left Saxony in 
ſuch a triumphant manner, was now no more. 
One half of them had periſhed with hunger, and 
the other half were either maſſacred or made 

ſlaves. 
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ſlaves. Charles XII. had loſt in one day the fruit 


of nine years labour, and of almoſt an hundred 


battles. He made his eſcape in a wretched calaſh, 
attended by major-general Hoord, who was dan- 
geroufly wounded. The reſt of his little troop 
followed, ſome on foot, ſome on horſeback, and 
others in waggons, through a deſert, where nei- 
ther huts, tents, men, beaſts, nor roads were to 
be ſeen. Every thing was wanting, even to. water 
itſelf. It was now the beginning of July; the 
country lay in the forty-ſeventh degree of lati- 
tude ; the dry ſand of the deſert rendered the heat 
of the ſun the more inſupportable ; the horſes fell 
by the way; and the men were ready to die with 
thirſt. A brook of muddy water which they found 
towards evening was all they met with ; they 
filled ſome bottles with this water, which ſaved 
the lives of the King's little troop. After a 
march of five days, he at laſt found himſelf on the 
banks of the river Hypanis, now called Bogh by 
the barbarians, who have ſpoiled not only the ge- 
neral face, but even the very names of thoſe coun- 
tries, which once flouriſhed ſo nobly in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Greek colonies. This river joins the 
Boriſthenes ſome miles lower, and falls along with 
it into the Black Sea. 

On the other ſide of the Bogh, towards the 
ſouth, ſtands the little town of Oczakou, a fron- 
tier of the Turkiſh empire. The inhabitants ſee- 
ing a body of ſoldiers approach, to whoſe dreſs 
and language they were entire ſtrangers, refuſed 


to carry them over the river, without an order from 


Mehemet Baſha, governor of Oczakou. The king 
ſeat an expreſs to the governor, demanding a paſ- 
age; but the Turk not knowing what to do, in a 

| country 
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country where one falſe ſtep frequently coſts a 


man his life, durſt not venture to take any thing 


upon himſelf, without having firſt obtained per- 
miſſion of the ſeraskier of the province, who re- 
ſides at Bender in Beſſarabia. While they were 
waiting for this permiflion, the Ruſſians who had 
made the king's army priſoners had croſſed the 


Boriſthenes, and were approaching to take him 


alſo. At laſt the baſha of Oczakou ſent word to 
the king, that he would furniſh him with -one 
ſmall boat,,to tranſport himſelf and two or three 
of his attendants. In this extremity the Swedes 
took by force what they could not obtain by gentle 
means: ſome of them went over to the further 
ſide in a ſmall ſkiff, ſeized on ſome boats, and 
brought them to the hither bank of the river. 
And happy was it for them that they did ſo; for 
the maſters of the Turkiſh barks, fearing they 
ſhould loſe ſuch a favourable opportunity of get- 
ting a good freight, came in crouds to offer their 
ſervice. At that very inſtant arrived the favour- 
able anſwer of the ſeraſkier of Bender; and the 
king had the mortification to ſee five hundred of 
his men ſeized by the enemy, whoſe inſulting bra- 
vadoes he even heard. The baſha of Oczakou, 
by means of an interpreter, aſked his pardon for 
the delays which had occafioned the loſs of theſe 
five hundred men, and humbly entreated him not 
to complain of it to the grand ſeignior. Charles 
promiſed him that he would not; but at the fame 
time gave him a ſevere reprimand, as if he had 
been ſpeaking to one of his own ſubjects. 

The commander of Bender, who was likewiſe 
ſeraskier, a title which anſwers to that of gene- 
ral, and baſha of the province, which ſignifies go- 
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vernor and intendant, forthwith ſent an aga to 
compliment the king, and to offer him a magnifi- 
cent tent, with proviſion, baggage, waggons, and 
all the conveniencies, officers, and attendant, ne- 
ceflary to conduct him to Bender in a ſplendid 
manner; for it is the cuſtom of the Turks, not 
only to defray the charges of ambaſſadors to the 
place of their reſidence, but likewiſe to ſupply, 
with great liberality, the neceſſities of thoſe princes 


who take refuge among them, during the time of 
their ſtay, 
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CHMET III. was at that time emperor of If 
the Turks. He had been placed upon the t 

throne in 1703, by a revolution not unlike to 
that which transferred the crown of England from - 

James II. to his ſon-in-law William. Muſtapha 
being governed by his mufti, who was hated by 1 
all the Turks, provoked the whole empire to riſe i 


againſt him. His army, by the aſſiſtance of which 
he hoped to puniſh the malecontents, went over 
to 
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to the rebels. He was ſeized, and depoſed in 
form; and his brother taken from the ſeraglio 
and advanced to the throne, almoſt without ſpil- 
ling a ſingle drop of blood. Achmet ſhut up the 
depoſed ſultan in the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople; 
where he lived for ſeveral years, to the great aſto- 
niſhment of Turky, which had been wont to ſee 
the dethronement of her princes always followed 
by their death. 

The new ſultan, as the only recompence for a 
crown which he owed to the miniſters, to the ge- 
nerals, to the officers of the janiſfaries, and in a 
word to thoſe who had had any hand in the revo- 
lution, put them all to death, one after another, 
for fear they ſhould one day attempt a ſecond re- 
volution. By ſacrificing ſo many brave men, he 
weakened the ſtrength of the nation; but eſta- 
bliſhed his throne, at leaſt for ſome years. The 
next object of his attention was to amaſs riches. 
He was the firſt of the Ottoman race that ventur- 
ed to make a ſmall alteration in the current coin, 
and to impoſe new taxes; but he was obliged to 
drop both theſe enterprizes, ſor fear of an inſur- 
rection. The rapacity and tyranny of the grand 
ſeignior are ſeldom felt by any but the officers of 
the empire, who, whatever they may be in other 
reſpects, are domeſtic ſlaves to the ſultan ; but the 
reft of the Muſſulmans live in profound tranquil- 
lity, ſecure of their liberty, their lives, and for- 
tunes“. 


Such 


* We are ſurpriſed to hear our author ſtill harping upon 
this firing, namely, the liberty and ſecurity which the 
Turks enjoy ; as it is well known that theſe miſerable crea- 
ures are every day ſubject to be pillaged and * 
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Such was the Turkiſh emperor to whom the 
king of Sweden fled for refuge. As ſoon as he ſet 
foot on the ſultan's territories, he wrote him a let- 
ter, which bears date the 13th of July 1709. Se- 
veral copies of this letter were ſpread abroad, all 
of which are now held to be ſpurious; but of all 
thoſe I have Sen, there is not one but what ſufi- 
ciently marks the natural haughtineſs of the au- 
thor, and is more ſuitable to his courage than his 
condition. The ſultan did not return him an an- 
ſwer till towards the end of September. 'The pride 
of the Ottoman Porte made Charles ſenſible what a 
mighty difference there was between a Turkiſh em- 
peror and a kingof part of Scandinavia, a conquered 
and fugitive Chriſtian. For the reſt, all theſe letters, 
which kings ſeldom write themſelves, are but vain 
formalities, which neither ſerve to diſcover the 
characters of princes, nor the ſtate of their affairs. 

Though Charles XII. was in reality no better 
than a priſoner honourably treated in Turky, he 
yet formed the deſign of arming the Ottoman em- 
pire againſt his enemies. He flattered himſelf that 
he ſhonld be able to reduce Poland under the 
yoke, and ſubdue Ruſſia. He had an envoy at 
Conſtantinople; but the perſon that ſerved him 
moſt effeQtually in his vaſt projects, was the count 
de Poniatowsky, who went to Conſtantinople 
without a commiſſion, and ſoon rendered himſelf 
neceſſary to the king, agreeable to the Porte, and 
at laſt dangerous even to the grand viziers “. 


the ſoldiery ; to be oppreſſed, ſtripped, and often puniſhed 
with death by the officers of juſtice, even without form of 
trial. 

lt was from this nobleman I received not only the re- 
marks which have been publiſhed, and of which the chap- 
lain Notberg hath made uſe, but likewiſe ſeveral other ma- 
nuſcripts relating to this hiftory, 
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One of thoſe who ſeconded his deſigus with the 
greateſt activity, was the phyſician Fonſeca, a 


Portugueze Jew, ſettled at Conſtantinople, a man 
of knowledge and addreſs, well qualified for the 


management of buſineſs, and perhaps the only 
philoſopher of his nation. His profeſſion pro- 
cured him a free acceſs to the Ottoman Porte, and 


ſrequently gained him the confidence of the viziers. 


With this gentleman I was very well acquainted 
at Paris; and all the particulars I am going to 
relate were, he aſſured me, unqueſtionable truths, 


Count Poniatowſky hath informed me, both by 
letters and by word of mouth, that he had the 


addreſs to convey ſome letters to the ſultaneſs 
Valide, the mother of the reigning emperor, who 
had formerly been ill-uſed by her ſon, but now 
began to recover her influence in the ſeraglio. A 
Jeweſs, who was often admitted to this princeſs, 
was perpetually recounting to her the exploits of 
the king of Sweden, and charmed her ear by theſe 
relations. The ſultaneſs, moved by that ſecret 
inclination with which moſt women feel them- 
ſelves inſpired in favour of extraordindry men, 
even without having ſeen them, openly eſpouſed 
the king's cauſe in the ſeraglio. She called him 
by no other name than that of her lion: “ And 
when will you (would ſhe ſometimes ſay to the 
ſultan her ſon,) when will you help my lion to 
devour this czar ?” She even diſpenſed with the 
rules of the ſeraglio, fo far as to write ſeveral let- 


ters with her own hand to count Poniatowsky, in 


whoſe cuſtody they {till are, at the time of my 
writing this hiſtory, 

Mean while the king was homeuntly conduc- 
ted to Bender, thro? the deſert that was formerly 
called the Wilderneſs of the Getz, The Turks 


took 
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took care that nothing ſhould be wanting on the 


road, to render his journey agreeable. A great 


many Poles, Swedes, and Coſſacks, who had 
eſcaped from the Muſcovites, came by different 
ways to increaſe his train on the road. By the 
time he reached Bender he had eighteen hundred 
men, who were all mantained and lodged, both 
they and their horſes, at the expence of the grand 
ſeignior. 

The king choſe to encamp near Bender, rather 
than lodge in the town. The ſeraskier Juſſuf 
baſha cauſed a magnificent tent to be erected for 
him; and tents were likewiſe provided for all the 
lords of his retinue. Some time after, Charles 
built a houſe in this place; the officers followed 
his example ; and the ſoldiers raiſed barracks ; ſo 
that his camp inſenſibly becanie a little town. As 
the king was not yet cured of his wound, he was 
obliged to have a carious bone extracted from his 


foot. But as ſoon as he could mount a horſe, he 


reſumed his wonted labours, always riſing before 


the ſun, tiring three horſes a-day, and exerciſing 


his ſoldiers. By way of amuſement, he ſometimes 
played at cheſs; and, as the characters of men 
are often diſcovered by the moſt trifling incidents, 
it may not be improper to obſerve, that he al- 
ways advanced the king firſt at that game, and 
made greater uſe of him than of any of the 
other men ; by which he was always a loſer. 

At Bender he had all the neceſſaries of life in 
great abundance, a felicity that ſeldom falls to 
the lot of a couquered and fugitive prince; for 
beſides the more than ſufficient quantity of pro- 


_ viſions, and the five hundred crowns a-day, which 


he received from the Ottoman munificence, he 
drew ſome money from France, and borrowed of 
the 
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the merchants at Conſtantinople. Part of this 
money was employed in forwarding his intrigues 
in the ſeraglio, i in buying the favours of the viziers, 
or procuring their ruin. The reſt he ſquandered 
away with great profuſion among his own offi- 
cers and the janiſſaries who compoſed his guards 
at Bender. The diſpenſer of theſe acts of liberality 
was Grothuſen, his favourite, a man, who, contrary 
to the cuſtom of perſons in that ſtation, was as 
fond of giving as his maſter. He once brought him 
an account of ſixty thouſand crowns in two lines; 


ten thouſand crowns given to the Swedes and ja- 


niſſaries by the generous orders of his majeſty, 
and the reſt eat up by myſelf: It is thus (ſays 
the king) that 1 would have my friends to give in 
their accompts. Mullern makes me read whole 
pages for the ſum of ten thouſand livres. 1 like 
the laconic ſtile of Grothuſen much better.” One 
of his old officers, who was ſuſpeted of being 
ſomewhat covetous, complained that his majeſty 
gave all to 'Grothuſen : * 1 give money (replies 
the king) to none but thoſe who know how to 
uſe it.” This generoſity frequently reduced 
him to ſuch a low ebb, that he had not where- 
withal to give. A better oeconomy in his acts of 
generoſity would have been as much for his ho- 
nour, and more for his intereſt ; but it was the 
failing of this prince to carry all the virtues be- 
yond the due bounds. 

Great numbers of ſtrangers went from Con- 
ſtantinople to ſee him. The Turks and the neigh- 
bouring Tartars came thither in crouds: all re- 
ſpeted and admired him. His inflexible reſolu- 
tion to abſtain from wine, and his regularity in 
aſſiſting twice a- day at public prayers, made them 
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ſay that he was a true Muſſulman, and inſpired 
them with an ardent defire of marching along 
with him to the conqueſt of Muſcovy. 

During his abode at Bender, which was .much 
longer than he expected, he inſenſibly acquired a 
taſte for reading. Baron Fabricius, a gentleman 


of the bed-chamber to the duke of Holſtein, a 


young man of an amiable character, who poſſeſſed 
that gaiety of temper, and eaſy turn of wit, which is 
ſo agreeable to princes, was the perſon who engaged 
him in theſe literary amuſements. He had been 
ſent to reſide with him at Bender in the charaQer 
of envoy, to take care of the intereſts of the young 
duke of Holſtein; and he ſucceeded in his negocia- 
tions by his open and agreeable behaviour, He 
had read all the beſt French authors. He per- 
ſuaded the king to read the tragedies of Peter“ 
Corneille, thoſe of Racine, and the works of 
Deſpreaux. The king had no reliſh for the ſatires 
of the laſt author, which indeed are far from be- 
ing his beſt pieces; but he was very fond of his 
other writings, When he read that paſſage of the 
eighth fatire, where the author treats Alexan- 
der as a fool and a madman, he tore out the 
leaf. 

Of all the French tragedies, Mithridates pleaſed 
him moſt, becauſe the ſituation of that monarch, 
who, though vanquiſhed, ſtill breathed vengeance, 
was ſo ſimilar to his own. He ſhewed Mr. Fabri- 


cius the paſſages that ſtruck him'; but would ne- 


ver read any of them aloud, nor ever hazard a 
ſingle word in French. Nay, when he afterwards 
faw Mr. Deſaleurs, the French ambaſſador at the 
Porte, a man of diſtinguiſhed merit, but acquaint- 
ed only with his mother-tongue, he anſwered him 

in 
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in Latin; and when Mr. Deſaleurs proteſted that 
he did not underſtand four words of that lan- 
guage, the king, rather than talk French, ſent 
for an interpreter. 

Such were the occupations of Charles XII. at 
Bender, where he waited till a Turkiſh army 
ſhould come to his aſſiſtance. His envoy preſented 
memorials in his name to the grand vizier; and 
Poniatowsky ſupported them with all his intereſt. 
This gentleman's addreſs ſucceeded in every thing; 
he was always dreſſed in the Turkiſh faſhion, and 
he had free acceſs to every place. The grand 
ſeignior preſented him with a purſe of a thouſand 
ducats, and the grand vizier ſaid to him, „I will 
take your king in one hand, and a ſword in the 
other; I will lead him to Moſcow at the head of 
two hundred thouſand men.” The name of this 
grand vizier was Chourlouli Ali Baſha; he was the 
ſon of a peaſant of the village of Chouglou. Such 
an extraction is not reckoned a diſgrace among 
the Turks, who have no ranks of nobility, nei- 
ther that which is annexed to certain employ- 
ments, nor that which conſiſts in titles. With 
them the dignity and importance of a man's cha- 
rater depends entirely upon bis perſonal ſervices. 
This is a cuſtom which prevails in moſt of the 
eaſtern countries; a cuftom extremely natural, 
and which might be productive of the moſt bene- 
ficial effects, if poſts of honour were conferred on 
none but men of merit ; but the viziers for the 
moſt part are no better than the creatures of a 
black eunuch, or a favourite female ſlave. 

The firſt miniſter ſoon changed his mind. The 
king could do nothing but negociate, and the 
czar could give money, which he diſtributed with 
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great profuſion ; and he even employed the mo- 
ney of Charles XII. on this occaſion. The mili- 
tary-cheſt which he took at Pultowa furniſhed 
him with new arms againſt the vanquiſhed king ; 
and it was no longer the queſtion at court, whe- 
ther war ſhould be made upon the Ruſſians? The 
intereſt of the czar was all-powerful at the Porte, 
which granted ſuch honours to his envoy as the 
Muſcovite miniſters had never before enjoyed at 
Conſtantinople. They allowed him to have a ſe- 
raglio, that is, a palace in the quarter of the 
Franks, who converſe with the foreign miniſters. 
The czar thought he might even demand that 
general Mazeppa ſhould be put into his hands, 
as Charles XII. had cauſed the unhappy Patkul 
to be delivered up to him. Chourlouli Ali Baſha 
could refuſe nothing to a prince whe backed his 
demands with millions. Thus that ſame grand 
vizier, who had formerly promiſed in the moſt 
ſolemn manner to lead the king of Sweden into 
Muſcovy with two hundred thouſand men, had 
the aſſurance to make him a propoſal of conſent- 
ing to the ſacrifice of general Mazeppa. Charles 
was enraged at this demand. It is hard to ſay 
bow far the vizier might have puſhed the affair, 
had not Mazeppa, who was now ſeventy years of 
age, died exactly at this juncture. The king's 
grief and indignation were greatly encreaſed, when 
he underſtood that Tolſtoy, now become the 
czar's ambaſſador at the Porte, was ſerved in pub- 
lic by the Swedes that had been made ſlaves at 
Pultowa, and that the brave ſoldiers were daily 
ſold in the market at Conſtantinople. Nay, the 
Ruſſian ambaſſador made no ſcruple of detlaring 
6penly, that the Muſſulman troops at Bender 

| were 
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were placed there rather with a view to ſecure 
the king's perſon, than to do him any ho- 
nour. | 
Charles, abandoned by the grand vizier, and 
vanquiſhed by the czar's money in Turky, as he 
had been by his arms in the Ukraine, faw himſelf 
deceived and deſpiſed by the Porte, and almoſt a 
priſoner among the Tartars. His attendants be- 
gan to deſpair. Himſelf alone remained firm, and 
never appeared in the leaſt dejected. Convinced 
that the ſultan was ignorant of the intrigues of 
Chourlouli Ali, his grand vizier, he reſolved to 
acquaint him with thein ; and Poniatowſky under- 
took the execution of this hazardous enterprize. 
The grand ſeignior goes every Friday to the 


moſque, ſurrounded by his ſolaks, a kind of 


guards, whoſe turbans are adorned with ſuch high 
feathers as to conceal the ſultan from the view of 
the people. When any one has a petition to pre- 


ſent to the grand ſeignior, he endeavours to mingle 
with the guards, and holds the petition aloft.. 


Sometimes the ſultan condeſcends to receive it 
himſelf; but for the moſt part he orders an aga 
to take charge of it, and upon his return from 
the moſque cauſes the petition to be laid before 
him. There is no fear of any one's daring to im- 


portune him with uſeleſs memorials and trifling. 


petitions, inaſmuch as they write leſs at Conſtan- 


tinople in a whole year than they do at Paris in 
one day, There is ſtill leſs danger of any memo 
rials being preſented againſt the miniſters, to whom 


he commonly remits them unread. Poniatowſky 


had no other way of conveying the king of Swe- 


den's complaint to the grand ſeignior. He drew 
up a heavy charge againſt the grand vizier. Mr. 
| M 


3 de Feriol, 
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great profuſion ; and he even employed the mo- 
ney of Charles XII. on this occaſion. The mili- 
tary-cheſt which he took at Pultowa furniſhed 
him with new arms againſt the vanquiſhed king; 
and it was no longer the queſtion at court, whe- 
ther war ſhould be made upon the Ruſſians? The 
intereſt of the czar was all-powerful at the Porte, 
which granted ſuch honours to his envoy as the 
Muſcovite miniſters had never before enjoyed at 
Conſtantinople. They allowed him to have a ſe- 
raglio, that is, a palace in the quarter of the 
Franks, who converſe with the foreign miniſters. 
The czar thought he might even demand that 
general Mazeppa ſhould be put into his hands, 
as Charles XII. had cauſed the unhappy Patkul 
to be delivered up to him. Chourlouli Ali Baſha 
could refuſe nothing to a prince whe backed his 
demands with millions. Thus that ſame grand 
vizier, who had formerly promiſed in the moſt 
ſolemn manner to lead the king of Sweden into 
Muſcovy with two hundred thouſand men, had 
the aſſurance to make him a propoſal of conſent- 
ing to the ſacrifice of general Mazeppa. Charles 
was enraged at this demand. It is hard to ſay 
bow far the vizier might have puſhed the affair, 
had not Mazeppa, who was now ſeventy years of 
age, died exactly at this junfture, The king's 
grief and indignation were greatly encreaſed, when 
he underſtood that Tolſtoy, now become the 
czar's ambaſſador at the Porte, was ſerved in pub- 
lic by the Swedes that had been made ſlaves at 
Pultowa, and that the brave ſoldiers were daily 


ſold in the market at Conſtantinople. Nay, the 


Ruſſian ambaſſador made no ſcruple of declaring 
6penly, that the Muſſulman troops at Bender 
were 
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were placed there rather with a view to ſecure 
the king's perſon, than to do him any ho- 
nour. | 
Charles, abandoned by the grand vizier, and 
vanquiſhed by the czar's money in Turky, as he 
had been by his arms in the Ukraine, faw himſelf 
deceived and deſpiſed by the Porte, and almoſt a 
priſoner among the Tartars. His attendants-be- 
gan to deſpair. Himſelf alone remained firm, and 
never appeared in the leaſt dejected. Convinced 
that the ſultan was ignorant of the intrigues of 
Chourlouli Ali, his grand vizier, he reſolved to 
acquaint him with thein ; and Poniatowſky under- 
took the execution of this hazardous enterprize. 
The grand ſeignior goes every Friday to the 


moſque, ſurrounded by his ſolaks, a kind of 


guards, whoſe turbans are adorned with ſuch high 
feathers as to conceal the ſultan from the view of 
the people. When any one has a petition to pre- 


ſent to the grand ſeignior, he endeavours to mingle 


with the guards, and holds the petition aloft. 


Sometimes the ſultan condeſcends to receive it 


himſelf; but for the moſt part he orders an aga 
to take charge of it, and upon his return from 
the moſque cauſes the petition to be laid before 
him. There is no fear of any one's daring to im- 


portune him with uſeleſs memorials and trifling. 


petitions, inaſmuch as they write leſs at Conſtan- 
tinople in a whole year than they do at Paris in 
one day, There is ſtill leſs danger of any memo- 


rials being preſented againſt the miniſters, to whom 


he commonly remits them unread. Poniatowſky 


had no other way of conveying the king of Swe-: 


den's complaint to the grand ſeignior. He drew 
| bp a heavy charge againſt the grand vizier. Mr. 
M 3 de Feriol, 
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de Feriol, who was then the French ambaſſador, 
and who gave me an account of the whole affair, 
got the memorial tranſlated into the Turkiſh 
tongue. A Greek was hired to preſent it: this 


Greek mingling with the guards of the grand 


ſeignior, held the paper ſo high for ſo long a 
time, and made ſuch a noife, that the fſul- 
tan obſerved him and took the memorial him- 
ſelf. 

This method of preſenting memorials to the 
ſultan againſt his viziers was frequently employed, 
A Swede, called Leloing, gave in another petition 
a few days after. Thus in the Turkiſh empire 
Charles XII. was reduced to the neceflity of 
uſing the ſame expedients with an oppreſſed ſub- 
ject. 

Some days after this, the ſultan ſent the king 
of Sweden, as the only anſwer to his complaints, 
five and twenty Arabian horſes, one of which, 
that had carried his highneſs, was covered with a 
ſaddle and houſing enriched with precious ſtones, 
with ſtirrups of maſſy gold. This preſent was ac- 
companied with an obliging letter, but conceived 
in general terms, and ſuch as gave reaſon to ſuf. 
peR that the miniſter had done nothing without 
the ſultan's conſent. Chourlouli too, who was a 
perfect maſter of the art of diſſimulation, ſent the 
king five very curious horſes. But Charles, with 
a lofty air, ſaid to the perſon that brought them; 
« Go back to your maſter, and tell him that I 
don't receive preſents from my enemies.” 

Poniatowsky having already ventured to pre- 
ſent a petition againſt the grand viſier, he next 
formed the bold deſign of depoſing him. Under- 
ſtanding that the vizier was diſagreeable to the 
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ſultaneſs mother, and that he was hated by Kiſlar 


Aga, the chief of the black eunuchs, and by the 


aga of the janiſſaries, he prompted them all three 
to ſpeak againſt him, It was ſomething very ſur- 
priting to ſee a Chriſtian, a Pole, an uncommiſ- 
ſioned agent of the king of Sweden, who had 
taken refuge among the Turks, caballing almoſt 
openly at the Porte againſt a viceroy of the Otto- 
man empire, who, at the ſame time, was both an 
able miniſter and a favourite of his maſter. Po- 
niatowsky could never have ſucceeded, and the 
bare attempt would have coſt him his life, had 
not a power ſuperior to all thoſe that operated in 
his favour given a finiſhing ſtroke to the fortune 
of the grand vizier Chourlouli, 

The ſultan had a young favourite, who after- 
wards governed the Ottoman empire, and was kil- 
led in Hungary in 1716, at the battle of Peter- 
waradin, which prince Eugene of Savoy gained 
over the Turks, His name was Coumourgi Ali- 
Baſha: his birth was much the ſame with that of 
Chourlouli; being the ſon of a coal-heaver, as 
Coumourgi imports, Coumour in the Turkiſh 
tongue fignifying coal. The emperor Achmet II, 
uncle of Achmet III. having met Coumourgi, 
while yet an infant, in a little wood near Adria- 
nople, was ſtruck with his extraordinary beauty, 


and cauſed him to be conducted to the ſeraglio. 


Muſtapha, the eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor of Mahomet, 
was very fond of him; and Achmet III. made 
him his favourite, He had ,then no other place 
but that of ſeliQtar-aga, or fword- bearer to the 


crown, His extreme youth did not allow him to 


make any open pretenſions to the poſt of grand 
vizier ; and yet he had the ambition to aſpire to 
M 4 it. 
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it. The Swediſh faction could never draw over 
this favourite to their ſide. He had never been 
a friend to Charles, or to any other Chriſtian 
prince, or to any of their miniſters; but on this 
occaſion he ſerved king Charles XII. without in- 
tending to do ſo. He joined with the ſultaneſs 
Valide and the great officers of the Porte, to 
haſten the ruin of Chourlouli, who was equally 
hated by them all. This old miniſter, who had 
ſerved his maſter for a long time, and with great 
fidelity, fell a victim to the caprice of a boy, and 
the intrigues of a foreigner. He was ſtripped of 
his dignity and riches, His wife, who was the 
daughter of the late ſultan Muſtapha, was taken 
from him; and himſelf was baniſhed to Caffa, 
formerly called Theodoſia, in Crim Tartary. 
The bull, that is to ſay, the ſeal of the empire, 
was given to Numan Couprough, grandſon to 
the great Couprougli, who took Candia. This 
| new vizier was, what ill-formed Chriſtians can 
| hardly believe it poſſible for a Turk to be, a man 
=. of incorruptible virtue, a ſcrupulous obſerver of 
io the law, and one who frequently oppoſed the 
it rigid rules of juſtice to the wayward will of the 
1 ſultan. He could not endure to hear of a war 
i againſt Muſcovy, which he conſidered as alike un- 


4 juſt and unneceſſary; but the ſame attachment 
[| to his law, that prevented his making war upon 
1 the czar, contrary to the faith of treaties, made 
'F [| him obſerve the rights of hoſpitality towards the 
=_ king of Sweden. The law forbids you, would 
8) ( he ſay to his maſter, to attack the czar, who has 

| 

| 

| 


done you no injury; but it commands you to 
* ſuccour the king of Sweden, who is an unfortu- 
1 nate prince in your dominions.“ He ſent his ma- 
| jeſty 
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jeſty eight hundred purſes, (every purſe contain- 
ing five hundred crowns,) and adviſed him to re- 
turn peaceably to his own dominions, either 
through the territories of the emperor of Ger- 


many, or in ſome of the French veſſels which 


then lay in the harbour of Conſtantinople, and 
which Mr. de Feriol, the French ambaſſador at 
the Porte, offered to Charles to condu& him to 
Marſeilles. Count Poniatowſky carried on his 
negociations with greater activity than ever, and 


acquired ſuch a ſuperiority with an incorruptible 


vizier, as the gold of the Muſcovites was unable 
to counterbalance. The Ruſſian faction thought 
it would be their wiſeſt courſe to poiſon ſuch a; 
dangerous negociator. They gained one of his 
domeſtics, who was to give him the poiſon in a 
diſh of coffee; but the crime was diſcovered before 
it was carried into execution. The poiſon was 
found in the hands of the domeſtick, - contained 


in a ſmall vial, which was carried to the grand 


ſeignior. Thepoiſoner was tried in a full divan, and 
condemned to the gallies; the juſtice of the Turks 


never infliding death for thoſe crimes that have 


not been perpetrated. 


Charles, who could not be perſuaded but 


that, ſooner or later, he ſhould be able to engage 
the Turkiſh empire in a war againſt Muſcovy, re- 
jetted every propoſal that was made for his 
peaceable- return home. He was continually re- 
preſenting to the Turks the formidable power of 
that ſame czar, whom he had fo long deſpiſed, 
His emiſſaries were perpetually inſinuating that 
Peter Alexiowitz wanted to make himſelf maſter 
of the navigation of the Black Sea ; and that aſter 
having ſubdued the Coſſacks, he r carry his 
arms into Crim Tartary. Sometimes theſe re- 
M 5 pre- 
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preſentations arouſed the Porte, at others the 
Ruſſian miniſters deſtroyed all their effe&. 

While Charles XII. made his fate depend upon 
the caprice of viziers, and while he was alter- 
nately receiving favours and affronts from a foreign 
power, preſenting petitions to the ſultan, and 
ſubſiſting upon his bounty in a deſert, all his 
enemies, awakened from their former lethargy, 
invaded his dominions. 

The battle of Pultowa was the firſt ſignal to a 
revolution in Poland. Auguſtus returned to that 
country, proteſting againſt his abdication, and 
the peace of Altranſtad, and publicly accuſing 
Charles XII. whom he no longer feared, of rob- 
bery and cruelty. He impriſoned Fingſten and 
Imhoff, his plenipotentiaries, who had ſigned his 
addication, as if in ſo doing they bad exceeded 
their orders, and betrayed their maſter. His 
Saxon troops, which had been, the pretext of his 
dethronement, conducted him back to Warſaw, 
accompanied by moſt of the Poliſh palatines, who 
having formerly ſworn fidelity to him, had after- 
wards done the ſame to Staniflaus, and were now 
come to do it again to Auguſtus. Siniawſki him- 
ſelf rejoined his party, and laying afide the am- 
bitious hopes of raiſing himſelf to the royal dig- 
nity, was content to remain grand general of the 
crown. Fleming, his firſt miniſter, who had 
been obliged to leave Saxony, for fear of being 
delivered up with Patkul, now contributed by his 
addreſs to bring back to his maſter's intereſt a 
great part of the Poliſh nobility. 

The pope abſolved the people from the oath 
of allegiance which they had taken to Staniſlaus. 
This ſtep of the holy father, ſeaſonably taken, 


and 
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and ſupported by the forces of Auguſtus, was of 
conſiderable weight, It ſtrengthened the credit 
of the court of Rome in Poland, the natives of 
which had no inclination at that time to diſpute 
with the ſovereign pontiffs their chimerical right 
of interfereing in the temporal concerns of princes. 
Every one was ready to ſubmit anew to the autho- 
rity of Auguſtus, and willingly received an ab- 
ſalution, which, however uſeleſs in itſelf, the 
nuncio took care to repreſent as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. 

The power of Charles and the grandeur of Swe- 
den, were now drawing towards their laſt period. 
Above ten crowned heads had long beheld with 
fear and envy the Swediſh power extending itſelf 
far beyond its natural bounds, on the other fide 
of the Baltic ſea, from the Duna to the Elbe. The 
fall of Charles, and his abſence, revived the inte- 
reſted views, and re-kindled the jealouſies of all 
theſe princes, which had for a long time been 
laid aſleep by treaties, and by their inability to 
break them, 


— 


The czar, who was more powerful than all of 


them put together, improving his late victory, 
took Vibourg, and all Carelia, over-run Finland, 
laid ſiege to Riga, and ſent a body of forces into 
Poland to aid Auguſtus in recovering his throne. 
The czar was, at that time what Charles had 
been formerly, the arbiter of Poland and the 
North; but all his meaſures were directed to the 
promotion of his own intereſt: whereas Charles 
had never been prompted by any other motive 
than thoſe of revenge and glory. The Swediſh 
monarch had ſuccoured his allies and cruſhed his 


enemies, without reaping any fruit from his vic- 
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tories. The czar behaving more like a prince; 
and leſs like a hero, would not aſſiſt the king of 
Poland, but on condition that Livonia ſhould be 
ceded to him; and that that province, for which 
Auguſtus had kindled the war, ſhould remain for 
ever in the poſſeſſion of the Muſcovites. 

The king of Denmark, forgetting the treaty of 
Travendal, as Auguſtus had that of- Altran- 
ſtad, began to entertain thoughts of making him- 
ſelf maſter of the dutchies of Holſtein and Bre- 
men, to which he renewed his pretenſions. The 
king of Pruſſia had ancient claims upon Swediſh 
Pomerania, which he now reſolved to revive. The 
Juke of Mecklenburg was vexed to fee that the 
Swedes were ſtill in poſſeſſion of Wiſmar, the fineſt 
town in the dutchy. This prince was to marr 
a niece of the Ruſſian emperor; and the czar 
wanted only a pretext for eſtabliſhing himſelf in 
Germany, after the example of the Swedes, George, 
eleftor of Hanover, was likewiſe deſirous of en- 
Tiching himſelf with Charles's ſpoils. The biſhop 
of Munſter too would have been willing enough 
to avail himſelf of ſome of his claims, had he been 
able to ſupport them. 

About twelve or thirteen thouſand Swedes de- 
fended Pomerania, and the other countries which 
Charles poſſeſſed in Germany ; and it was there 
that the war was moſt likely to begin. This ſtorm 
alarmed the emperor and his allies, It is a law 
of the empire, that whoever invades one of its pro- 
vinces ſhall be reputed an enemy to the whole 
Germanic body. 

But there was a ſtill greater difficulty, All 
theſe princes, except the czar, were then united 
againſt Lewis XIV, whoſe power, for a long time, 

| had 


= 
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had been as formidable to the empire- as that of 


. Charles. 


At the beginning of this century, Germany 
found itſelf hard preſſed from ſouth to north by 
the armies of France and Sweden, The French 
had paſſed the Danube, and the Swedes the Oder, 
and had their forces, victorious as they then were, 
been joined together, the empire had been utterly 
undone, But the ſame fatality that ruined Swe- 
den had likewiſe humbled France. Sweden, how- 
ever, had {till ſome reſources left; and Lewis XIV. 
carried on the war with vigour, though without 
facceſs. Should Pomerania and the dutchy of 
Bremen become the theatre of the war, it was to 
be feared that the empire would ſuffer by ſuch am 
event; and that being weakened on that ſide, it 
would be leſs able to withſtand the arms of Lewis 
XIV. To prevent this danger, the emperor, the 
princes of the empire, Anne queen of England, and 
the ſtates-general of the United Provinces con- 
cluded at the Hague, about the end of the year 
1769, one of the moſt ſingular treaties that ever 
was ſigned. 

It was ſtipulated by theſe powers, that the war 
againſt the Swedes ſhould not be in Pomerania, 
nor in any of the German provinces ; and that the 
enemies of Charles XII. ſhould be at liberty to- 
attack him any where elſe. Even the czar and 
the king of Poland acceded to this treaty, in 
which they cauſed to be inſerted an article as 
extraordinary as. the treaty itſelf, viz. that the 
twelve thouſand Swedes who were in Pomerania 
ſhould not be allowed to leave it in order to do- 
fend their other provinces. 

To ſecure the execution of the treaty, and to 
maintain this imaginary neutrality, it was pro- 

poſed 
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poſed to aſſemble an army, which ſnould encamp 
on the banks of the Oder. An unheard-of no- 
velty ſure, to levy an army in order to prevent 
a war! nay, the very princes who were to pay 
the army, were moſt of them concerned to com- 
mence the war which they thus affected to pre- 
vent. The treaty imported that the army ſhould be 
compoſed of the troops of the emperor, of the 
king of Pruſſia, of the elector of Hanover, of 
the landgrave of Heſſe, and of the biſhop of 
Munſter. 

The iſſue of this project was ſuch as might na- 
turally have been expected: it was not carried 
into execution. The princes who were to have 
furniſhed their contingents for complcating the 
army, contributed nothing. There were not 
two. regiments formed. Every body talked of a 
neutrality, but no body obſerved it; and the 
princes of the North, who had any quarrel 
with the king of Sweden, were left at fall li 
'berty to diſpute with each other the ſpoils of that 
prince. f 

During theſe tranſactions, the czar having quar- 
tered his troops in Lithuania, and given orders 
for puſhing the fiege of Riga, returned to Moſcow 
to ſhew his people a fight as new as any thing he 
had hitherto done in the kingdom, This was a 
triumph of nearly the ſame nature with that of 
the ancient Romans. He made his entry into 
Moſcow on the firſt of January, 1710, under 
ſeven triumphant arches, erected in the ſtreets, 
and adorned with every thing which the climate 
could furniſh, or which a flouriſhing commerce 
(rendered ſuch by his care) could import, The 
proceſſion began with a regiment of guards, fol- 
lowed 
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lowed by the pieces of artillery taken from the 
Swedes at Leſmo and Pultowa, each of which was 
drawn by eight horſes, covered with ſcarlet hou- 
ſings hanging down to the ground. Next came 
the ſtandards, kettle-drums, and colours won at 
theſe two battles, carried by the officers and ſol- 
diers who had taken them. All theſe ſpoils were 
followed by the fineſt troops of the czar. After 
they had filed off, there appeared in a chariot, 
made on purpoſe “, the litter of Charles XII. 
found in the field of battle at Pultowa, all ſhat- 
tered with two cannon ſhot. Behind the litter 
marched all the priſoners two and two, among 
whom was count Piper, firſt miniſter of Sweden, 
the famous mareſchal Renſchild, the count de 
Levenhanpt, the generals Slipenback, Stackelberg, 
and Hamilton, and all the officers, who were at- 
terwards diſperſed through Great Ruſſia. Imme- 
diately after theſe appeared the czar himſelf, 
mounted on the ſame horſe which he rode at the 
battle of Pultowa : a little after him came the ge- 
nerals who had had a ſhare in the ſucceſs of the 
day. Next followed a regiment of guards; and 
the whole was cloſed by the waggons loaded with 
the Swediſh ammunition. 

This grand proceſſion was accompanied with the 
ringing of all the bells in Moſcow, with the ſound 
of drums, kettle-drums, trumpets, and an infi- 
nite number of muſical inſtruments, which played 


— 


* Here Mr. Norberg, the confeſſor of Charles XII. finds 
fault wich the author, and affirms that the litter was car- 
ried by the ſoldiers. With regard to theſe circumſtances 


(which are of great importance to be ſure) we appeal to 
thoſe who ſaw them, 
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in concert, together with the vollies of two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, amidſt the acclamations 
of five hundred thouſand men, who, at every 
ſtop the czar made in this triumphal entry,. cried 
out, Long live the emperor our father.“ 

This dazzling exhibition augmented the peo- 
ple's veneration for his perſon, and perhaps made 
him appear greater in their eyes than all the ſolid 
advantages they had derived from his labours. 
Mean while he continued the blockade of Riga; 
and the generals made themſelves maſters of the 
reſt of Livonia and part of Finland. At the 
ſame time the king of Denmark came with his 
whole fleet to make a deſcent upon Sweden, 
where he landed ſeventeen thouſand men, and 
left them under the command of the count de 
Reventlau. 

Sweden was, at that time, governed by a re- 
gency, compoſed of ſome ſenators, who were 
appointed by the king before he left Stockholm. 
The body of the ſenate, imagining that the go- 
vernment of right belonged to them, became jea- 
lous of the regency ; and the ſtate ſuffered by theſe 
diviſions. But, when after the battle of Pultowa, 
the firſt news was brought to Stockholm, that 
the king was at Bender, at the mercy of the 
Turks and Tartars, and that the Danes had in- 
vaded Schonen, aud taken the town of Helſim- 
burg, all their jealouſies immediately vaniſhed, 
and they bent their whole attention towards tlie 
preſervation of the kingdom. Sweden was now 
drained, in a great meaſure, of regular troops; 
for though Charles had always made his great ex- 
peditions at the head of ſmall armies, yet the in- 
numerable battles he had fought in the ſpace of 
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nine years, the neceſſity he was under of recruit- 
ing his forces with continual ſupplies, and main- 
taining his garriſons, and the ſtanding army he 
was conſtantly obliged to keep in Finland, Ingria, 
Livonia, Pomerania, Bremen, and Verden; all 
theſe particulars had coſt Sweden, during the 
courſe of the war, above two hundred and fifty 
thouſand men; fo that there were not eight thou- 
ſand of the ancient troops remaining, which, to- 
gether with the new-raiſed militia, was the only 
reſources Sweden had to truſt to for the defence 
of her territories. | 

The nation is naturally warlike; and all ſubjects 
inſenſibly imbibe the ſpirit of their ſovereign. 
From one end of the country to the other nothing 
was talked of hut the prodigious atchievements of 
Charles and his generals, and of the old regiments 
that fought under them at Narva, Duna, Cliſſau, 
Pultuſk, and Holloſin. Hence the very loweſt of 
the Swedes were fired with a ſpirit of emulation 
and glory ; and this heroic impulſe was greatly 
augmented by their affection for their king, their 
pity for his misfortunes, and their implacable ha- 
tred to the Danes. In ſeveral other countries the 
peaſants are flaves, or treated as ſuch ; but here 
they compoſe a part of the ſtate, are confidered - 
as citizens, and, of conſequence, are capable of 
more exalted ſentiments; ſo that theſe new-raiſed 
militia became, in a ſhort time, the beſt troops of 
the North. 

General Steinbock, by order of the regency, 
put himſelf at the head of eight thouſand of the, 
ancient troops, and about twelve thouſand of 
theſe new militia, to go in purſuit of the Danes, 
who ravaged all the country about Elſinburg. 

ang 


aon 


and had already extorted contributions from ſome 
of the more inland provinces. 

There was neither time nor opportunity to 
give regimental cloaths to the new militia, Moſt 
of theſe boors came in their flaxen frocks, having 
piſtols tied to their girdles with cords. Steinbock, 
at the head of this ſtrange army, overtook the 
Danes about three leagues from Elſinburg on the 
tenth of March, 1710. He had deſigned to give 
his troops a few days reſt, to raiſe intrenchments, 
and to allow his new ſoldiers a ſufficient time to 
habituate themſelves to the face of the enemy ; 
but all the peaſants called out for battle the very 
day on which they arrived, 

I have been aſſured by ſome of the officers who 
were preſent, that they ſaw almoſt every indiyi- 
dual ſoldier foaming. with rage and choler ; fo 
great is the national hatred of the Swedes to the 
Danes. Steinbock availed himſelf of this ardour 


of fpirit, which, in the day of battle, is of as 


much conſequence as military diſcipline. He at- 


tacked the Danes; and there one might have ſeen 
a thing, to which, perhaps, the whole hiſtory of 


mankind cannot furniſh above two fimilar exam- 


ples ; the new-raiſed militia, in their firit aſſault, 


equalled the intrepidity of veteran ſoldiers, TVO 
regiments of theſe undiſciplined peaſants cut in 
pieces the regiment of the king of Denmark's 


guards, of which there remained only ten men 


alive, 

The Danes, being entirely routed, retired under 
the cannon of Elſinburg. The paſſage from Swe- 
den to Zealand is ſo ſhort, that the king of Den- 
mark received, the news of the defeat of his army 
ia Sweden the ſame day on which it happened; 
and 
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anc! ſent his fleet to bring off the ſhattered remains 
of his army. The Danes quitted Sweden with 
precipitation five days after the battle; but un- 
able to carry off their horſes, and un willing to 


leave them te the enemy, they killed them all in 


the ſuburbs in Elſinburg, and ſet fire to their 
proviſions, burning their corn and baggage, and 
leaving in Elſinburg four thouſand wounded, the 
greateſt part of whom died of the infection, oc- 
caſioned by ſo many dead horſes and for want of 
proviſion, of which even their countrymen de- 
prived them, in order to prevent the Swedes from 
enjoying any ſhare of it. 


Mean while, the peaſants of Dalecarlia having 


heard in the heart of their foreſts, that their king 
was a priſoner among the Turks, ſent a deputa- 
tion to the regency of Stockholm, and offered to 
go at their own expence, to the number of twenty 


thouſand men, to reſcue their maſter from the 
hands of his enemies. This propoſal, which was 


better calculated to expreſs their courage and loy- 
alty, than to produce any real advantage, was 
received with pleaſure, though it was not accept- 
ed; and the ſenators took care to acquaint the 
king with it, at the ſame time that they ſent him 
a circumſtantial account of the battle of Elſin- 
burg. 

Charles received this agreeable news in his 
camp near Bender, in July, 1710. And another 
event that happened ſoon after contributed ſtill 
more to ſtrengthen his hopes. 


The grand vizier, Couprougli, who oppoſed 


all his deſigns, was diſmiſſed from his office, after 
having filled it for two months. The little court 
of Charles XII. and thoſe who ſtill adhered to 


him 
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him in Poland, gave out that Charles made and 
unmade the viziers, and governed the Turkiſh 
empire from his retreat at Bender. But 
he had no hand in the diſgrace of that fa- 
vourite, The rigid probity of the vizier was ſaid 
to have been the ſole cauſe of his fall, His pre- 
deceſſor had paid the Janiſſaries not out of the 
Imperial treaſury, but with the money which he 
procured by extortion, Couprougli paid them 
out of the treaſury. Achmet reproached him with 
preferring the intereſts of the ſubject to that of the 
emperor : © Your predeceſſors, ſaid he, well knew 
how to find other means of paying my troops.” 
« If, replied the grand vizier, he had the art of 
enriching your highneſs by rapine, it is an art of 
which I am proud to ſay I am entirely ig- 
norant,” 

The profound ſecrecy that prevails in the ſe- 
raglio, ſeldom allows ſuch particulars to tranſpire 
to the publick ; but this fact was publiſhed along 
with Couprougli's diſgrace. The vizier's boldneſs 
did not coſt him his head, becauſe true virtue is 
ſometimes reſpected, even while it diſpleaſes. He 
was permitted to retire to the iſland of Negro- 
pont. Theſe particulars I learned from the let- 
ters of Mr. Bru, my relation, firſt druggiſt to 
the Ottoman Porte, and 1 have retold them in 
order to diſplay the true ſpirit of that govern- 
ment. 

After this the grand ſeignior recalled from 
Aleppo Baltagi Mehemet, baſha of Syria, who 
had been grand vizier before Chourlouli, The 
baltagis of the ſeraglio ſo called from balta, 
which ſignifies an axe, are flaves employed to cut 
wood for the uſe of the princes of the Ottoman 
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blood, and the ſultanas. This vizier had been 


a baltagi in his youth, and had ever ſince re- 


tained the name of that office, according to 
the cuſtom of the Turks, who are not aſhamed 
to take the name of their firſt profeſſion, or of 
that of their. father, or even of the pinch of their 
birth. 

While Baltagi Mehemet was a valet in the ſe- 
raglio, he was ſo happy as to perform ſome little 
ſervices to prince Achmet, who was then a pri- 
ſoner of ſtate in the reign of his brother Muſta- 
pha. The princes of the Ottoman blood are al- 
lowed to keep for their pleaſure a few women, 
who are paſt the age of child-bearing, (and that 
age arrives very early in Turky) but ſtill agree- 
able enough to pleaſe, As ſoon as Achmet be- 
came ſultan, he gave one of theſe female ſlaves, 
for whom he had had a great affection, in mar- 
riage to Baltagi Mehemet. This woman by her 
intrigues made her huſband grand vizier; another 
intrigue diſplaced him; and a third made him 
grand vizier again. 


When Baltagi Mehemet received the bull of 


the empire, he found the party of the king of 
Sweden prevailing in the ſeraglio. The ſultaneſs 
Valide, Ali Coumourgi, the grand ſeignior's fa- 
vourite, the kiſlar aga, chief of the black eu- 
nuchs, and the aga of the janiſſaries were all for 
a war againſt the czar: the ſultan was fixed in 
the ſame reſolution ; and the firſt order he gave 
the grand vizier was to go and attack the Muſ- 
covites with two hundred thouſand men. Baltagi 
had never made a campaign; yet was he not an 
ideot, as the Swedes, who were diſſatisfied with 
his conduct, affected to repreſent him. Upon re- 
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ceiving from the grand ſeignior a ſabre, adorned 
with precious ſtones, he addreſſed him in the fol- 
lowing terms : © Your highneſs knows, ſaid he, 
that 1 was brought up to handle an axe and 
cleave wood, not to wield a ſword and command 
yourarmies. Nevertheleſs, I will endeavour to ſerve 
you to the beſt of my power; but ſhould 1 fail of 
ſucceſs, remember 1 have entreated you before- 
hand not to impute the blame to me.” The ſul- 
tan aſſured him he might depend upon his friend- 
ſhip; and the vizier prepared to carry his orders 
into execution. 

The firſt ſtep of the Ottoman Porte was to 
impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſſador in the caſtle of the 
Seven Towers. *Tis the cuſtom of the Turks to 
begin by arreiting the miniſters of thoſe princes 
againſt whom they declare war. Strict obſervers 
of hoſpitality in every thing elſe, in this they vio- 
late the molt ſacred law of nations. This in- 
juſtice, however, they commit under the pretext 
of equity, believing themſelves, or, at leaſt, de- 
firous to make others believe, that they never 
undertake any but juſt wars, becauſe they are 
conſecrated by the approbation of their mufti. 
Upon this principle they take up arms (as they 
imagine) to chaſtiſe the violators of treaties ; and 
think they have a right to puniſh the ambaſſadors 
of thoſe kings with whom they are at enmity, 
as being accomplices in the treachery of their 
maſters. 

Add to this the ridiculous contempt they affect 
to entertain for Chriſtian princes, and their am- 
baſſadors, the latter of v hom they commonly 


conſider in no other light than as the conſuls of 
merchants, 
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The han of Crim Tartary, whom we call the 
kam, received orders to hold himſelf in readineſs 
with forty thouſand Tartars. This prince is ſove- 
reign of Nagai, Budziack, part of Circaſſia, and 
all Crim Tartary, a province anciently known 
by the name of Taurica Cherſoneſus, into which 
the Greeks carried their arms and commerce, and 
founded powerful cities; and into which, in after 
times, the Genoeſe penetrated, when they were 
maſters of the trade of Europe. In this country 
are to be ſcen the ruins of ſome Greek cities, 
and ſome monuments of the Genoeſe, which 
ſtill ſubſiſt in the midſt of deſolation and bar- 
barity. 

The kam is called emperor by his own ſubjects; 
but with this grand title, he is, nevertheleſs, the 
flave of the Porte. The Ottoman blood, from 
which the kams are ſprung, and the right they 
pretend to have to the empire of the Turks, upon 
the failure of the grand ſeignior's race, render 
their family reſpectable, and their perſons formi- 
dable even to the ſultan himſelf, *Tis for this 
reaſon that the grand ſeignior dares not venture to 
deſtroy the race of the kams of Tartary ; though 
indeed he ſeldom allows any of theſe princes to 
live to a great age. Their conduct is cloſely in- 
ſpeed by the neighbouring baſha's : their domi- 
nmions are ſurrounded with janiffaries ; their incli- 
nations thwarted by the grand viziers; and their 
deſigus always ſuſpected. If the Tartars complain 
of the kam, the Porte depoſes him under that 
pretext. If he is too popular, it is ſtill a higher 
crime, for which he ſuffers a more ſevere puniſh- 
ment, Thus almoſt all of them are driven from 
ſoyereign power into exile, and end their days at 
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Rhodes, which is commonly their priſon and 
their grave. 

The Tartars, their ſubjects, are the moſt 
thieviſh people on earth, and, what is hardly to 
be credited, are, at the ſame time, the moſt hoſ- 
pitable. They will go fifty leagues from home to 
attack a caravan, or pillage a town ; and yet when 
any ſtranger happens to travel through their coun- 
try, he is not only received, lodged, and main- 
tained every where, but through whatever place 
he paſſes, the inhabitants diſpute with each other 
the honour of having him for their gueſt ; and 
the maſter of rhe houſe, his wife, and daughters, 
are ambitious to ſerve him. This inviolable re- 
gard to hoſpitality they have derived from their 
anceſtors the Scythians; and they ſtill preſerve it, 
becauſe the ſmall number of ſtrangers that travel 


among them, and the low price of all forts of 


proviſions, render the practice of ſuch a virtue 
no ways burthenſome. 

When the Tartars go to war, in conjunction 
with the Ottoman army, they are maintained by 
the grand ſeignior, but the booty they get is their 
only pay; and hence it is that they are much fitter 
for plundering than fighting. 

The kam, won over to the king of Sweden's 
intereſt by preſents and promiſes, at firſt obtain- 
ed leave to appoint the general rendezvous of the 
troops at Bender, and even under the eye of 


Charles XII. in order the more effectually to con- 


vince that monarch, that the war was undertaken 

ſolely for his ſake. | 
The new vizier, Baltagi Mehemet, who did not 
lie under the ſame engagements, would not flat- 
ter a foreign prince ſo highly, He changed the 
order 
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order; and Adrianople was the place fixed for the 
rendezvous of this great army. Tis always in 
the vaſt and fertile plains of Adrianople that the 
Turks aſſemble their armies, when they are going 
to make war upon the Chriſtians : there the 
troops that arrive from Aſia and Africa repoſe 
and refreſh themſelves for a few weeks; but the 
grand vizier, in order to anticipate the prepara- 
tions of the czar, allowed the army but three 
days reſt, and then marched to the Danube, from 
whence he advanced into Beſſarabia. 

The "Turkiſh troops now-a-days are not near 
ſo formidable as they were in ancient times, when 
they conquered ſo many kingdoms ia Aſia, Africa, 
and Europe; when, by their great ſtrength of 
body, their valour, and numbers, they triumphed 
over enemies leſs robuſt and worſe diſciplined than 
themſelves. But now that the Chriſtians are more 
expert in the art of war, they ſeldom fail to beat 
the Turks in a pitched battle, and even with un- 
equal numbers. If the Ottoman empire hath 
made ſome conqueſts in latter times, it hath 
only been over the republic of Venice, eſteemed 
more wiſe than warlike, defended by ſtrangers, 
and little ſuccoured by the Chriſtian princes, 
who are perpetually at variance among them- 
ſclves. 

The janiſſaries and ſpahis always attack in a 
confuſed and diſorderly manner: they are inca- 
pable of obeying the commands of their general, 
or of recovering their ranks. Their cavalry, 
which, conſidering the goodneſs and fleetneſs of 
their horſes, ought to be excellent, is unable to 
ſuſtain the ſhock of the German cavalry. Their 
infantry cannot, even to this day, make uſe of 
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fixed bayonets to any purpoſe. Add to this that 
the Turks have not had an able general ſince the 
time of Couprougli, who conquered the ifle of 
Candia A flave brought up in the indolence and 
filence of a ſeraglio, made a vizier by intereſt, 
and a genera] againſt his will, led a raw army, 
without diſcipline or experience, againſt Ruſſian 
troops, hardened by twelve campaigns, and proud 
of having conquered the Swedes. 

The czar, in all appearance, muſt have van- 
quiſhed Baltagi Mehemet; but was guilty of the 
ſame fault, with regard to the Turks, which the 
king of Sweden had committed with regard go 
him: he deſpiſed his enemy too much. Upon 
the firſt news of the Turkiſh preparations, he left 
Moſcow, and, having given orders for turning 
the ſiege of Riga into a blockade, aſſembled a 
body of eighty thouſand men on the frontiers of 
Poland F. With this army he took the road 

through 
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The chaplain Norberg alledges, that the czar com- 
pelled every fourth man in his dominions, able to bear 
arms, to follow him to the field. Had that been the caſe, 
his army would have amounted, at leaſt, to two millions 
of men +. 

4+ Ovr author ſeems to have forgot himſelf on this occa- 
ſion. In civilized and populous countries, one fifth of the 
inhabitants is computed az the proportion of men able to 
carry arms. M. de Voltaire ſays, the number of people 
in Muſcovy does not exceed fourteen or fifteen millions, 
The fifth part of fifteen amounts to three ; every fourth 
man, therefore, if choſe fit for war, would bring the 
number to ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand, But great 
part of the czar's ſubjects conſiſted of people who never 
ſerved in war; ſuch as the Laplanders, the Samoiedes, 
and the ck ſo that we muſt underſtand Norberg as 

meaning 
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through Moldavia and Walachia, formerly the 
eountry of the Dacee, but now inhabited by 
Greek Chriſtians, who are tributaries to the grand 
ſeignior. 

Moldavia was, at that time, governed by prince 
Cantemir, a Grecian by birth, and who united 
in his perſon the talents of the ancient Greeks, 
the knowledge of letters and of arms. He was 
ſuppoſed to have ſprung from the famous Timur, 
known by the name of Tamerlane. This extrac- 
tion appeared more honourable than a Greek ori- 
gin; and the reality of the deſcent is proved by 
the name of the conqueror. Timur, it is ſaid, 
reſembles Temir: the title of Can, which Timur 
poſſeſſed before he conquered Aſia, is included in 
the word Cantemir: therefore prince Cantemir is 
deſcended from Tamerlane. Such are the foun- 
dations of moſt genealogies ! 

From whatever family Cantemir was ſprung, 
he owed all his fortune to the Ottoman Porte. 
Hardly had he received the inveſtiture of his prin- 
cipality, when he betrayed his benefator the 
Turkiſh emperor to the czar, from whom he ex- 
pected greater advantages. He fondly imagined 
that the conqueror of Charles XII. would eaſily 
triumph over a vizier of ſo little reputation, who 
had never made a campaign, and who had choſen 
for his Kiaia, or lieutenant, the ſuperintendant 
of the cuſtoms in Turky, He made no queſtion 
but all his ſubje&s would readily follow his ſtan- 
dard, as the Greek patriarchs encouraged him in 
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meaning no more than that Peter enliſted every fourth 
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his revolt. The czar, therefore, having made a 
ſecret treaty with this prince, and received him 
iato his army, advanced farther into the country ; 
and in June 1711, arrived on the northern banks 
of the river Hieraſus, now Pruth, near Jazy, the 
capital of Moldavia, 

As ſoon as the grand vizier heard that Peter 
Alexiowitz was advancing on that fide, he imme- 
diately decamped, and fotlowing the courſe of the 
Danube, reſolved to croſs the river on a bridge of 
boats, near a town called Saccia, at the ſame place 
where Darius formerly built the bridge that long 
went by his name. The Turkiſh army proceeded 
with ſo much expedition, that it ſoon came in 
fight of the Muſcovites, the river Pruth being be- 
tween them. 

The czar, ſure of the prince of Moldavia, never 
dreamed that the Moldavians would fail him. 
But it frequently happens that the intereſt of the 
prince and that of the ſubjects are extremely dif- 
terent. The Moldavians liked the Turkiſh go- 
vernment, which is never fatal to any but rhe 
grandees, and affects a great lenity and mildneſs 
to its tributary ſtates. They dreaded the Chriſ- 
tians, and cfpecially the Muſcovites, who had al- 
ways treated them with inhumanity. They car- 
ried all their proviſions to the Ottoman army. 

The undertakers who had engaged to furniſh 
the Ruſſians with proviſions, performed that con- 
tract with the grand vizier which they had made 
with the czar. 'The Walachians, who border upon 
the Moldavians, diſcovered the ſame attachment 
to the Turks; ſo much had the remembrance 
of the Ruſfian cruelty alienated all their affec- 
ons. 
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The czar thus baulked of his hopes, which per- 
haps he had too raſhly entertained, ſaw his army 
on a ſudden deſtitute of forage and proviſions. 
The ſoldiers deſerted in troops; and the army 
was ſoon reduced to leſs than thirty thonſand 
men, ready to periſh with hunger. The czar ex- 
perienced the ſame misfortunes upon the banks 
of the Pruth, in having delivered himſelf up to 
Cantemir, that Charles XII. had done at Pultowa, 
in relying upon Mazeppa. The Turks mean while 
paſſed the river, hemmed in the Ruflians, and 
formed an entrenched camp before them. It is 
fomewhat ſurpriſing that the czar did not diſpute 
the paſſage of the river, or, at leaſt, repair this 
error by attacking the Turks immediately after 
the paſſage, inſtead of piving them time to deſtroy 
his army by hunger and fatigue. It would ſeem, 
indeed, that Peter did every thing in this cam- 
paigu to haſten his own ruin. He.found himſelf 
without proviſion ; the river Pruth behind him; 
an hundred and fifty thouſand Turks before him; 
while forty thouſand Tartars were continually 
harraſſing his army on the right and left. In this 
extremity, he made no ſcruple of acknowledging 
in public, that he was at leaſt reduced to as bad a 
condition as his brother Charles had been at Pul- 
towa. a 

Count Poniatowſky, an indeſatigable agent of 
the king of Sweden, was in the grand vizier's ar- 
my, together with ſome Poles and Swedes, all of 
whom conſidered the ruin of the czar as inevit- 
able. 3 

As ſoon as Poniatowſky ſaw that the armies 
mutt infallibly come to an engagement, he ſent 
an expreſs to the king of Sweden, who immedi- 
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ately ſet out from Bender, accompanied with forty 
officers, anticipating the mighty pleaſure he ſhould' 
have in fighting the emperor of Muſcovy. After 
many lofſes, and feveral marches in which he ſut- 
fered ſeverely, the czar was driven back to the 
Pruth, without any other defence than a chevaux 
de frize, and a few waggons. A part of the ja- 
niffaries and ſpahis attacked his army in this diſ- 
advantageous ſituation ; but their attack was diſ- 
orderly, and the Ruſſians defended themſelves 
with a firmneſs and reſolution, which nothing but 
deſpair and the preſence of their prince could in- 
ſpire. | 

The Turks were twice repnlſed. Next day Mr. 
Poniatowsky adviſed the grand vizier to ſtarve the 
Ruſſian army, which being in want of every thing, 
would, together with its emperor, be obliged in 
a day's time to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

The czar, ſince that time, hath more than once 
acknowledged, that, in the whole courſe of his 
lire, he never felt any thing fo exquiſitely tor- 
menting as the-perturbation of mind in which he 
paſſed that night, He revolved in his thoughts 
all that he had been doing for ſo many years, to. 
promote the glory and happineſs of his country, 
He refleted that ſo many grand undertakings, 
which had always been interrupted by wars, were 
now, perhaps, going to- periſh with him, before 
they were fully accompliſhed. And he plainly per- 
ceived, that he muſt cither be deſtroyed by fa- 
mine, or attack about an hundred and eighty 
thouſand men with fechle and diſpirited troops, 
diminiſhed one half in their number, the cavalry 
almoſt entirely diſmounted, and the infantry ex- 
hauſted with hunger and fatigue. 
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He ſent for general Czeremetof in the evening, 
and, without the leaſt heſitation, or even ſo much 
as asking any one's advice, ordered him to have 
every thing in readineſs next morning for attack- 
ing the Turks with fixed bayonets. 

He likewiſe gave expreſs erders that all the 
baggage ſhould be burnt, and that no officer 
ſhould keep above one waggon ; that ſo, in "caſe 
of a defeat, the enemy might not obtain the booty 
they expected. 

Having ſettled every thing with the general re- 
hating to the battle, he retired to his tent, op- 
. prefſed with grief, and racked with convulſions, 
a diſeaſe which often attacked him, and always 
recurred with redoubled violence, when he was 
under any perturbation of mind. He gave pe- 
remptory orders that no one ſhould preſume, un- 
der any pretext whatſoever, to enter his tent in 
the night; not chuſing to receive any remon- 
ſtrances againſt a reſolution, which, however def- 
perate, was abſolutely neceſſary, and ſtill leſs that 
any one ſhould be a witneſs of the melancholy 
condition in which he was. 

Mean while the greateſt part of the baggage 
was burnt, according to his orders. All the ar- 
my followed the example, though with much re- 
luctance; and ſeveral buried their moſt valuable 
effects in the earth. The general officers were 
already giving orders for the march, and endea- 
vouring to inſpire the army with that courage 
which themſelves did not poſſeſs. The ſoldiers, 
exhauſted with kunger and fatigue, advanced 
without ſpirit and without hope. The women, 
with which the army was but too much crouded, 
fet up the molt lamentable ſhrieks and cries, 
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which contributed ſtill more to enervate the men ; 
and next morning every one expected death or 
flavery, as the only alternative. This picture is 
by no means exaggerated : it is exactly agreeable 
to the accounts that were given by ſome officers 
who ſerved in the army. 

There was, at that time, in the Ruſſian camp, 
a weinen as extraordinary, perhaps, as the czar 
himſelt. As yet ſhe was known only by the 
name of Catharine, Her mother was a poor 
country-woman, called Erb-Magden, of the vil- 
lage of Ringen in Eſtonia, a province where the 
people held by villenage, and which was then ſub- 
ject to the Swedes. She never knew her father; but 
was baptized by the name of Martha. The vicar of 
the pariſh, out of pure charity, brought her up 
to the age of fourteen; after which ſhe went 
to ſervice at Marienburg, and hired herſelf to 
a Lutheran miniſter of that country, called 
Gluk. | 

In 1702, being then eighteen years of age, ſhe 
married a Swediſh dragoon. The day immediately 
ſucceeding her marriage, a party of the Swediſh 
troops having been defeated by the Muſcovites, 
the dragoon, who was in the action, diſappeared, 
and was never heard of more; but whether or 
not he was taken priſoner, his wife could never 
l-arn, nor indeed from that time could ſhe ever 
procure the leaſt intelligence about him. 

A few days after, being made a priſoner her- 
ſelf by general Baur, ſhe entered into his ſervice, 
and afterwards into that of mareſchal Czeremetof, 
by whom ſhe was given to Menzikoff, a man 
who experienced the greateſt viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, having from a paſtry-cook's boy been 
raiſed 
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raiſed to the rank of a general and a prince, and 
at laſt ſtripped of every thing and baniſhed into 
Siberia, where he ended his days in miſery and 
deſpair. 

The firſt time the emperor ſaw her was one 
evening as he was at ſupper with prince Men- 
zikoff, when he inſtantly fell in love with her. 
He married her privately in 1707 : not ſeduced 
into this ſtep by the artifices of the woman, but 
becauſe he found her poſſeſſed of a ſtrength and 
firmneſs of mind capable of ſeconding his ſchemes, 


and even of continuing them after his death. He 


had long before divorced his firſt wife Ottokeſa, 
the daughter of a boyard, who was accuſed of 
oppoſing the alterations which he was introducing 
into his dominions. This crime, in the eyes of 
the czar, was the moſt heinous of all others. He 
would have no body in his family whoſe thoughts 
did not exactly correſpond with his. He imagined 
he could difcern in this foreign ſlave the qualities 
of a ſovereign, though ſhe had none of the vir- 
tues of her ſex, For her ſake he difdained and 
broke through the prejudices that would have 
fettered a man of an ordinary capacity, He 
cauſed her to be crowned empreſs. The ſame ta- 
lents which made her the wife of Peter Alexiowitz, 
procured her the empire after the death of her 
huſband; and Europe hath beheld with ſurprize 
a woman who could neither read * nor write, 
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* The Sieur de la Motraye pretends that ſhe had a good 
education, and could both read and write with great facility. 
The contrary of this, however, is known to all the 
world, The peaſants of Livonia are never allowed to 
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compenſating the want of education, and the 
weakneſs of her ſex, by her, invincible courage 
and reſolution, and filling with glory the throne 
of a legiſlator. 

When ſhe married the czar, ſhe FEE IE the 
Lutheran religion, in which ſhe had been born, 
and embraced that of Muſcovy. She was re- 
baptized, according to the rules of the Ruſſian 
church, and inſtead of Martha, ſhe took the name 
of Catharine, by which ſhe was ever after known. 
This woman, being at the camp at Pruth, held 
a council with the general officers and the 
vice-chancellor, Schaffirof, while the czar was in 
his tent. | 

The reſult of their deliberations was, that they 
mult neceſſarily ſue for a peace to the Turks, 
and endeavour to perſuade the czar to agree to 
ſuch a meaſure. The vice-chancellor wrote a 
letter to the grand vizier in his maſter's name. 
'This letter the czarina carried. to the emperor's 
tent, notwithitanding his prohibition ; and having 
with tears and intreaties prevailed upon him to 
fign it, ſhe forthwith colleded all her jewels, 
money, and moſt valuable effects, together with 
what money ſhe could bogrow from the general 
officers, and having by o_ meins made up a 
conſiderable preſent, ſhe ſent it, with the czar's 
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learn either to read or write, dwing to an ancient pri- 
vilege, which is termed the benefit of clergy, formerly 


eſtabliſhed among the barbarians who were converted to 


Chriſtianity, and till ſubſiſting in this country, The 
memoirs from which we have extracted this anecdote, 
farther add, that the princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards em- 


preſs, always fgned for her mother, from the time ſhe 
gould writs, 
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letter, to Oſman Aga, lieutenant to the grand 
vizier. Mehemet Baltagi replied with the lofty 
air of a vizier and a conqueror, „Let the czar 
ſend me his prime miniſter, and I ſhall then con- 
ſider what is to be done.” The vice-chancellor, 
Schaffirof, immediately repaired to the Turkiſh 
camp, with ſome preſents which he publicly of- 
fered to the grand vizier, ſufficient to ſhew him 
that they ſtood in need of his clemency, but too 
inconſiderable to corrupt his integrity. 

The vizier at firſt demanded, that the czar, with 


his whole army, ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion. . 


The vice-chancellor replied, that his maſter was 
going to attack him in a quarter of an hour, and 
that the Ruſſians would periſh to a man, rather 
than ſubmit to ſuch diſhonourable conditions. 
Schaffirof's application was ſtrongly ſeconded by 
the remonſtrances of Oſman. 

Mehemet Baltagi was no warrior: he ſaw that 
the janiflaries had been repulſed the day before; 
ſo that Oſman eaſily prevailed upon him not to 
riſk ſuch certain advantages upon the fate of a 
battle. He accordingly granted a ſuſpenſion of 
arms for fix hours, in which time the terms of 
the treaty might be fully ſettled. 

During the parley, there happened a trifling 
incident, which plainly ſhews that the Turks 
often keep their word with a more ſcrupulous 
exactneſs than we imagine. Two ltalian gen- 
tlemen, relations of M. Brillo, lieutenant-colonel 
of a regiment of grenadiers in the czar's ſervice, 
having gone to ſome diſtance in queſt oſ forage, 
were taken priſoners by ſome Tartars, who 
brought them to the camp, and ofered to ſell 
them to an officer of the janiſſaries. The Turk 
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enraged at their preſumption, in having thus vi- 
olated the truce, arreſted the Tartars, and carried 
them himſelf before the grand vizier, together 
with the two priſoners. 

The vizier ſent back the two gentlemen to the 
czar's camp, and ordered the Tartars, who had 


been chiefly concerned in carrying them off, to 


be beheaded. 

Mean while the Kam of Tartary oppoſed the 
concluſion of the treatv, which would deprive 
him of all hopes of plunder; and Poniatowſky 
ſeconded the Kam with the ſtrongeſt arguments. 
But Oſman carried his point againſt the impor- 
tunity of the Tartar, and the inſinuations of Po- 
niatowſky. 

The vizier thought, that hy concluding an ad- 
vantageous peace, he ſhould ſufficiently conſult 
the honour and intereſt of his maſter. He inſiſted 
that the Ruſſians ſhould reitore Azoph, burn the 
gallies which lay in that harbour, demoliſh the 
important citadels built upon the Palus Mzotis, 
and deliver allthe cannon and ammunition of theſe 
fortreſſes into the hands of the grand ſeignior 3 
that the czar. ſhould withdraw his troops from 
Poland, give no farther diſturbance to the few 
Coſſacks that were under the protection of the 
Poles, nor to thoſe who were ſubject to the Turks; 
and that for the future he ſhould pay the Tartars 
an annual ſubſidy of forty thouſand ſequins; an 
odious tribute long fince impoſed, but from which 
the czar had delivered his country. 

At laſt the treaty was going to be ſigned, with- 
out ſo much as making mention of the king of 
Sweden. All that Poniatowſky could obtain of 
the vizier was to inſert an article, by which the 
CZAar 
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czar bound himſelf not to incommode the king 
in his return. And what is very remarkable, 
it was ſtipulated in this article, that the czar and 
Charles ſhould make peace if they thought pro- 
per, and could agree upon the terms. 

On theſe conditions the czar was permitted to 
retire with his army, cannon, artillery, colours, 
and baggage. The Turks ſupplied him with 
proviſions, and he had plenty of every thing in 
his camp two hours after the ſigning of the treaty, 
which was begun, concluded, and ſigned the 
twenty-firſt of July 1711, 

Juſt as the czar, now extricated from this ter- 
rible dilemma, was marching off with drums 
beating and colours flying, the king of Sweden 
arrived impatient for the fight, and happy i in the 
thoughts of having his enemy in his power. He 
had rid poſt above fifty leagues from Bender to 
Jazy. He arrived the very moment that the 
Ruſſians were beginning to retire in peace; but 
he could not penetrate to the Turkiſh camp, 
without paſſing the Pruth by a bridge, three 


leagues diſtant. Charles XII. who never did 


any thing like other men, ſwam acroſs the river, 
at the hazard of being drowned, and traverſed 
the Ruſſian camp at the riſk of being taken. 
At length he reached the Turkiſh army, and 
alighted at the tent of Poniatowſky, who in- 
formed me of all theſe particulars, both by letter 
and word of mouth. 'The count came to him 
with a ſorrowful countenance, and told him that 
he had loſt an opportunity, which perhaps he 

would never be able to recover. 
The king, enflamed with reſentment, flew 
ſtraight away to the tent of the grand vizier, 
and 
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and with a ſtern air, reproached him with the 
treaty he had made. 1 have a right, ſays the 
grand vizier, with a calm aſpect, either to make 
peace or war.“ But, adds the king, have not 
you the whole Ruſſian army in your power!“ 
„Our law commands us, replies the vizier with 
great gravity, to grant peace to our enemies, 
when they implore our mercy.” And does it 
command you, reſumes the king in a paſſion, 
to make a bad treaty, when you may impoſe 
what laws you pleaſe ? had not you a fair oppor- 
tunity, if you would have embraced it, of lead- 
ing the czar a priſoner to Conſtantinople ?” 
The Turk, driven to this extremity, replied 
very coldly, “ And who would have governed 
his empire in his abſence ? It is not proper that 
all kings ſhould leave their dominions.” Charles 
made no other anſwer, than by a ſmile of in- 
dignation. He then threw himſelf down upon 
a ſopha, and eying the vizier with an air of 
contempt and reſentment, ſtretched out his leg, 
and entangling his ſpur in the Turk's robe, 
purpoſely tore it: after which, he roſe up, re- 
mounted his horſe, and with a ſorrowful heart 
returned to Bender, Poniatowſky continued 
ſome time longer with the grand vizier, to try 
if he could not prevail upon him by more gen- 
tle means, to extort greater conceſſions from the 
czar ; but the hour of prayer being come, the 
Turk, without anſwering a ſingle word, went 


to waſh and attend divine ſervice. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N order to make a pleaſing variety, 

the proprietors of this work propoſe 
to give ſometimes a volume of proſe, and 
ſometimes a volume of dramatic or po- 
etical pieces; but they will be diſtinctly 
marked on the title page, that the work, 
when finiſhed, may be bound up in two 
different ſets; one of which may pro- 
perly be called his proſe works, and the 
other his dramatic and poetical works; 
the laſt of which will include his plays, 


his Henriade, and all his other poetical 
pieces. 
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Intrigues at the Porte. The Kam of TaxTAAr 
and the Baſha of BEN DEN endeavour to force 
CHrarLes to depart, He defends himſelf with. 
forty domeſtics againſt the whole army, He 
is taken, and treated as a priſoner. 


ſo different from what it had formerly 
been, harraſſed him even in the moſt tri- 
fling circumſtances. On his return, he found his 
little camp at Bender, and all his apartment over- 
flowed by the waters of the Neiſter. He retired 


"Þ* HE fortune of the king of Sweden, now 


to the diſtance of a few miles, near the village of 


Varnitza ; and, as if he had had a ſecret foreboding 
of what was to befall him, he there built a large 
B houſe 
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- houſe of ſtone, capable, on occaſion, to ſuſtain an 
aſſault for a few hours, He even furniſhed it in 
a magnificent manner, contrary to his uſual cuſ- 
tom, in order the more effectually to attract the 
reſpect of the Turks, 

He likewiſe built two other houſes, one for his 
chancery, and the ofher for his favourite Gro- 
thuſen, who kept a table at the king's expence. 
While Charles was thus employed in building near 
Bender, as if he had been always to remain in 
Turky, Baltagi Mehemet, dreading more than ever 
the intrigues and complaints of this prince at the 
Porte, had ſent the reſident of the emperor of 
Germany into Vienna to demand a free paſſage 
for the king of Sweden through the hereditary 
dominions-of the houſe of Auſtria. The envoy, 
in the ſpace of three weeks, brought back a pro- 
mile from the imperial regency, importing that 
they would pay Charles XII. all due honours, and 
conduct him ſafely into Pomerania. 

Application” was made to the regency of Vi- 
enna, becauſe Charles, the emperor of Germany, 
who had ſucceeded Joſeph, was then in Spain 
diſputing the crown of that kingdom with Philip 
V. While the. German envoy was executing this 
commiſſion at Vienna, the grand vizer ſent three 
baſhas to acquaint the king of Sweden, that he 
muſt quit the Turkiſh dominions. 

The king, being previouſly apprized of the or- 
ders with which they were charged, cauſed inti- 
mation to be given them, that if they preſumed 
to make him any propoſals contrary to his honour, 
or to the reſpe& that was due to his character, he 
would forthwith have them all ſtrung. up on a 

iS gallows. The baſha of Theſſalonica, who de- 

1 livered the meſſage, diſguiſed the harſhneſs of the 
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Charles put an end to the audience, without 
deigning to give them an anſwer. His chan- 
cellor, Mullern, who ſtaid with the three baſhas, 
briefly explained to them his maſter's reſuſal, 
which indeed they had ſufficiently underſtood by 
his profound ſilence. 

The grand vizier was not to be diverted from 
his purpoſe; he ordered Iſmael Baſha, the new 
ſeraſquier of Bender, to threaten the king with 
the ſultan's indignation, if he did not immedi- 
ately come to /a reſolution. This ſeraſquier was 
a man of a mild temper and engaging addreſs, 
which had gained him the good will of Charles, 
and the. friendſhip of all the-Swedes. The king 
entered into a conference with him; but it was 
only to tell him, that he would not depart tilt 
Achmet had granted him two favours ; the puniſn- 
ment of his grand vizier, and an hundred thou- 
ſand men to conduQ him back to Poland, 

Baltagi Mehemet was fenfible that Charles re- 
mained in Turky only to ruin him. He there- 
fore took care to place guards in all the roads 
from Bender to Conſtantinople, to intercept the 
king's letters. He did more; he retrenched his 
% 'Thaim,” that is to ſay, the proviſion which the 
Porte allows thoſe princes to whom ſhe grants an 
aſylum. That of the king of Sweden was im- 
menſe, confiſting of five hundred crowns a-day 
in money, and a profuſion-of every thing neceſ- 
ſary to maintain a court in ſplendor and af 
fluence. 

As ſoon as the king was informed that the vi- 
zier had preſumed to retrench his allowance, he 
turned to the ſteward of bis houſhold and ſaid, 
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« Hitherto you have only had two tables, I com- 
mand you to have four for the future.” 

The officers of Charles XII. had been uſed to 
find nothing impoſſible which their maſter or- 
dered; at preſent, however, they had neither 
money nor proviſions They were forced to 
borrow at twenty, thirty, and forty per cent. of 
the officers, domeſticks, and janiflaries, who were 
grown rich by the king's profuſion, M. Fabri- 
cius, the envoy of Holſtein, Jeffreys, the Engliſh 
miniſter, and their ſecretaries and friends, gave 
all that they had. The king, with his uſual ſtate- 
linefs, and without any concern about the morrow, 
lived on theſe preſents, which could not have ſuf- 
ficed him long. It was neceſſary to elude the 
vigilance of the guards, and to ſend privately to 
Conſtantinople to borrow money of the European 
merchants. But every body refuſed to lend a 
king who ſeemed to have put himſelf out of a 
condition of ever being able to repay them. One 
Engliſh merchant alone, called Cook, ventured to 
lend him about forty thouſand crowns, content 
ro loſe that ſum if the king of Sweden ſhould 
happen to die. Ibis money was brought to the 
King's little camp, juſt as they began to be in 
want of every thing, and even to pive over all 
hopes of any farther relief. 

During this interval, M. Ra wrote, 
even from the camp of the grand vizier, an ac- 
count of the campaign at Pruth, in which he ac- 
cuſed Baltagi Mehemet of perfidy and cowardice, 
An old janmifiary, provoked at the vizier's weak- 
neis, and gained moreover by Poniatowſky's 
liberality, undertook the delivery of the letter; 
und having obtained leave, preſented it with his 
own hand to the ſultan, 
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A few days after, Poniatowſky left the camp, 
and repaired to the Porte to form cabals, as 
uſual, againſt the grand vizier. 

Every thing favoured his projet. The czar, 
being now at liberty, was in no haſte to perform 
his engagements. The keys of Azoph were not 
yet come: the grand vizier was anſwerable for 
them, and juſtly dreading the indignation of his 
maſter, durſt not venture to appear in his pre- 
ſence. 

At that time the ſeraglio was filled more than 
ever with intrigues and fadtions. Theſe cabals, 
which prevail in all courts, and which in ours 
commonly end in the diſmiſſion, or, at moſt, in 
the baniſhment of the miniſter, never fail at Con- 
ſtantinople to occaſion the loſs of more than one 
head. The preſent plot proved fatal to the old 
vizier Chourlouli, and to Oſman, the lieutenant 
of Baltagi Mehemet, who had been the principal 
author of the peace of Pruth, and had afterwards 
obtained a conſiderable poſt at the Porte. Among 
Oſman's treaſures was found the Czarina's ring, 
and twenty thouſand pieces of gold, of Saxon and 
Ruſſian coin; a plain proof that money alone 
had extricated the czar from his dangerous ſitu- 
ation, and ruined the fortunes -of Charles. The 
vizier Baltagi Mehemet was baniſhed to the iſle 
of Lemnos, where he died three years after, The 
ſultan did not ſeize his effects, either at his ba- 
niſhment or his death. He was far from being 
rich; and his poverty was a ſufficient vindication 
of his character. 

This grand vizier was ſucceeded by juſſuf, or 
Joſeph, whoſe fortune was as ſingular as that of 
his predeceſſors. Born on the frontiers of Muſ⸗ 
covy, and taken priſoner at ſix years of age, with 
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his family, he had been ſold to a janiſſary. He 
was long a ſervant in the ſeraglio, and at laſt be- 
came the ſecond perfon in the empire where he 
had been a flave; but he was only the ſhadow of 


'a miniſter, The young ſelictar, Ali Coumourgi, 


raiſed him to that ſlippery poſt, in hopes of one 
day filling it himſclf; and Jufſuf, his creature, 
had nothing to do but to ſet the ſeals of the em- 
pire to whatever the favourite deſired. From the 
very beginuing of this vizier's miniſtry, the po- 
Jiticks of the Ottoman court ſeemed to undergo 
a total alteration. The czar's plenipotentiaries,, 
who reſided at Conſtantinople, either as miniſters. 
or hoſtages, were treated with greater civility than. 
ever. 'The grand vizier confirmed with them the- 
peace of Pruth : but what mortified the king of 
Sweden more than all the reſt was, to hear that. 
the ſecret alliance made with the czar at Con- 
ſtantinople, was brought about by the mediation, 
of the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, 

Conſtantinople, from the time of Charles's re- 
treat to Bender, was become what Rome hath 
often been, the center of the negociations of 
Chritendom. Count Defaleurs, the French am- 
baſſador at the Porte, ſupported the intereſts of 
Charles and Staniſlaus : the emperor of Ger- 
many's miniſter oppoſed them; and the factions 
of Sweden and Muſcovy claſhed, as. thoſe of 
France and Spain have long done at the court of 
Rome. 

England and Holland ſeemed to be neuter, 
but were not ſo in reality. The new trade 
which the czar had opened at Peterſburg at- 
trated the attention of theſe. two commercial. 
nations. 

The 
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The Engliſh and the Dutch will always fide 
with that prince who favours their trade the moſt * : 
there were many advantages to he derived from a 
connection with the czar ; and therefore it is no 
wonder that the miniſters of England and Hol- 
land ſhould ſerve him privately at the Porte. One 
of the conditions of this new alliance was, that 
Charles ſhould. be immediately obliged to quit 
the Turkiſh dominions, whether it was that the 
czar hoped to ſeize him on the road, or that he 
thought him leſs formidable in his own kingdom 
than in Turky, where he was always on the point 
of arming the Ottoman troops againſt the Ruſſian 
empire. 

Charles was perpetually ſolliciting the Porte to- 
fend him back through Poland with a numerous 
army. The divan was reſolved to ſend him back 
with a ſimple guard of ſeven or eight thouſand / 
men, not as a king whom they meant to, aſſiſt, 
but as a gueſt of whom they wanted to get rid. 
For this purpoſe the ſultan Achmet, wrote him 
the following letter. 


„ Moſt powerful among the kings that adore 
Jeſus, redreſſer of wrongs and injuries in the ports 
and republicks of the South and North, ſhining. 
in majeſty, lover of honour and glory, and of our 
fublime Porte, Charles, king of Sweden, whoſe 
eaterprizes may God crown with ſucceſs. 

„As ſoon as the molt illuſtrious Achmet, for- 
merly Chiaovx Pachj, ſhall bave the honour to- 
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deliver you this letter, adorned with our imperial 
ſeal, be perſuaded and convinced of the truth of 
onr intentions therein contained, viz. that though 
we had propoſed once more to march our ever- 
victorious army againſt rhe czar; yet that prince, 
in order to avoid the juſt reſentment which we had 
conceived at his delaving to execute the treaty 
conctuded on he banks of the Pruth, and after- 
wards renewed at our ſublime Porte, having ſur-— 
rendered into our hands the caftle and city of 
Azoph, and endeavoured by the mediation of the 
Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, our ancient al- 
lies, to cultivate a laſting peace with us, we have 
granted his requeſt, and delivered to his plenipo- 
tentiaries, who remain with us as hoſtages, our 
imperial ratification, after having received his from 
their hands, 

« We have given to the moſt honourable and 
valiant Delvet Gherai, kam of Budziack, Crim 
'Tartary, Nagay, and Circaſſia, and to our moſt 
fage counſellor and noble ſeraſquier of Bender, 
Iſmael, (whom God preſerve and increaſe their 
magnificence and wiſdom.) our inviolable and ſa- 
lutary orders for your return through Poland, ac- 
cording: to your firſt intention, which hath again 
been reprefented to us in your name. You muſt, 
therefore, prepare to ſet out next winter under the 
protedion of providence, and with an honourable. 
guard, in order to return to your own territories, 
taking care to pals through thoſe of Poland in a 
frier.dly manner. 

« Whatever is neceſſary for your journey ſhall 
be furniſhed you by my ſublime Porte, as well in 
money as in men, horſes, and waggons. Above 
all things, we adviſe and exhort you to give the 
moſt d ſtinct and expreſs orders to all the Swedes, 

and 
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and other perſons in your retinue, to commit no 
outrage, nor to be guilty of any action that may 
tend either directly or indirectly to break this 
peace and alliance. 

By theſe means you will preſerve our good- 
will, of which we ſhall endeavour to give you as 
great and as frequent proofs as we ſhall have op- 
portunities. . The troops deſigned to attend you 
ſhall receive orders agreeable to our imperial 
intentions,” 


Given at our ſublime Porte of Conſtantinople, 
the fourteenth of the moon Rebyul Eurech, 
1214, which anſwers to the nineteenth of 
April, 1712. 


This letter did not deprive the king of Sweden 
of all hopes. He wrote to the ſultan, that he 
ſhould ever retain a grateful remembrance of the 
favours his highneſs had beſtowed upon him; 
but that he believed the ſultan was too juſt to 
ſend him back with the ſimple guard of a flying 
camp into a country that ſtill ſwarmed with the 
czar's troops. And indeed the emperor of Ruſ- 
ſia, notwithſtanding the firſt article of the treaty 
of Pruth, by which he was obliged to withdraw 
all his troops from Poland, had ſent freſh ones 
into that kingdom; and it is ſomewhat ſurpriſing 
that the grand ſignior ſhould be ignorant of this 
particular. 

The bad policy of the Porte, in being ſo much 
guided by the motives of vanity as to allow Chri- 
ſtian princes to have ambaſſadors at Conſtanti- 
nople, without ever ſending a fingle agent to any 

Chriſtian court, gives the latter an opportunity 
of diſcovering, and ſometimes of directing the 
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moſt ſecret reſolutions of the ſultan, and keeps 
the divan in a profound ignorance of what paſſes 
in the Chriſtian world. | 

The ſultan, ſhut up in his ſeraglio among his. 
women and eunuchs, can only ſee with the eyes 
of his grand vizier. That miniſter, as inacceſ- 
fible as his maſter, his time wholly engroſſed witty. 
the intrigues of his ſeraglio, and having no fo- 
reign correſpondence, is commonly deceived him- 
elf, or elſe deceives the ſultan, who depoſes or- 
cauſes him to be ſtrangled for the firſt offence,, 
11 order to chuſe another mmiſter-as ignorant or- 
us perfidious, who behaves like his predeceſfors,, 
and ſoon ſhares the ſame fate, 

So great, for the moſt part, is the inaQivity: 
and ſupine negligence of this court, that were the 
Chriſtian princes to combine againſt it, their: 
fleets might be at the Dardanelles, ard their land 
forces at the gates of Adrianople, before the- 
Turks would think of taking any meaſures for 
their defence; but their jarring intereſts, that muſt 
ever divide the Chriſtian world, will preſerve the 
Turks from a fate to which they ſeem at preſent. 
expoied, by their want of policy, and by their 
22norance of the ait of war, both by ſea and 
land, 

So little was Achmet acquainted with what paſ-- 
fed in Poland, that he ſent an aga to enquire whe- 
ther, in reality, the czar's troops were ſtill in that. 
country, The aga was accompanied by two ſe- 
cretarics of the king of Sweden, who underſtood: 
the 'Purkiſh language, and were to ſerve as evi- 
dences againit him, in caſe he ſhould give in, a 
falſe report. 

The aga ſaw the Ruſſian forces with his own. 
eyes, and informed the ſultan of cvery particular, 

3 Achmet, 
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Achmet, fired with indignation, was going to 
ſtrangle the grand vizier ; but the favourite, who- 
protected him, and who thought he ſhould have 
farther occaſion for him, obtained his pardon, and 
fupported him ſome time longer in the miniſtry. 
The cauſe of the Ruſſians was openly eſpouſed 
by the vizier, and ſecretly favoured by Ali Cou- 
mourgi, who had changed fides. But the ſultan 
was ſo provoked, the infrafiion of the treaty was 
fo manifeſt, and the janiſſaries, who often make 
the minifters, the favourites, and even the ſultans 
tremble, called out for war with ſo much im- 
portunity, that no one in the ſeraglio durſt offer 
a more moderate propoſal. 

The grand ſcignior immediately committed to- 
the Seven Towers the Ruſhan ambaſſadors, u ho- 
were already as much accuſtomed to go to priſon 
as to an audience. War was declared afreſh againſt- 
the czar, the horſes tails were diſplayed, and or- 
ders were given to all the baſhas to aſſemble an 
army of two hundred thouſand men. The ſultam 
himſelf quitted Conftantinople, and fixed hi; court 
at Adrianople, that he might be ſo much the nearer 
to the ſeat of the war. 

Mean while a ſolemn embaſſy, ſent to the 
grand ſeignior by Auguſtus and the republic of 
Poland, was upon the road to Adrianople. The 
palatine of Maffovia was at the head of this em- 
baſſy, with a retinue of above three hundred per- 
ſons. 

All the members of the embaſſy were ſeized and 
impriſoned in one of the ſuburbs of the city. Ne- 
ver was the king of Sweden's party more highly 
flattered than on this occaſion; and yet theſe 
great preparations were rendered abortive, and all 
their hopes were again diſappointed. 
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If we may believe a public miniſter, a man of 
ſagacity and penetration, who then reſided at 
Conſtantinople, young Coumourgi had already 
formed other deſigns than that of diſputing a de- 
ſert country with the czar, by a war, the event of 
which muſt have been ſo uncertain. He had re- 


ſolved to ſtrip the Venetians of Peloponneſus, 


now called the Morea, and to make himſelf maſter 

of Hungary. | 
Theſe grand projects he propoſed to carry into 
execution, as ſoon as he ſhould have attained the 
poſt of prime vizier, from which he was ſtill ex- 
cluded on account of his youth. In this view it 
was more for his advantage to be the ally than the 
enemy of the czar, It was neither his intereſt 
nor his inclination to keep the king of Sweden 
any longer; and much leſs to arm the Turkiſh 
empire in his favour, He not only reſolved to 
diſmiſs that prince, but he openly declared that, 
for the future, no Chriſtian miniſter ſhould be 
allowed to reſtde at Conſtantinople; that all the 
common ambaſſadors were, at beft, but honour- 
able ſpies, who corrupted or betrayed. the viziers, 
and had too Jong influenced the intrigues of the 
ſeraglio; and that the Franks ſettled at Peſa and 
in the ſea-ports of the Levant, were merchants, 
who needed a conſul only, and not an ambaſſa- 
dor. The grand vizier, who owed his poſt and 
even his life to the favourite, and who beſides 
ſtood preatly in awe of him, complied with his 
intentions with ſo much the more alacrity, as he 
had (old himſelf to the Ruſſians, and hoped by 
this means to be-revenged on the king of Swe- 
den, who had endeavoured to ruin him. The 
mufti, a creature of Ali Coumourgi, was likewiſe 
an ad{olute ilave to his will. He had been a keen 
advocate 
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advocate for a war with Ruſſia, when the fayou- 
rite was of that opinion; but the moment Cou- 
mourgi changed his mind, he pronounced it to 
be unjuſt, Thus the army was hardly aſſembled 
when they began to liſten to propoſals of peace. 

The vice-chancellor, Shaffirof, and young Czere- 
metof, the czar's hoſtages and plenipotentiaries 
at the Porte, promiſed, after ſeveral negociations, 
that their maſter ſhould withdraw his troops from 
Poland. The grand vizier, who well knew that 
the czar would never execute this treaty, made 
no ſcruple to ſign it; and the ſultan, ſatisfied 
with having, though only in appearance, impoſed 
laws upon the Ruſſians, continued till at Adrian- 
ople. Thus, in lefs than ſix months, peace was 
ratified with the czar, war declared, and peace re- 
newed again. 

The chief article of all theſe treaties was to 
oblige the king of Sweden to depart. The ſultan 
was unwilling to endanger his own honour, and 
that of the Ottoman empire, by expoſing the king 
to the risk of being taken by bis enemies on the 
road. It was ſtipulated that he ſhould depart; 
but only on condition that the ambaſſadors of 
Poland and Muſcovy ſhould be reſponſible for the 
ſafety of his perſon. Accordingly theſe ambaſſa- 
dors ſwore, in name of their maſters, that neither 
the czar nor the king of Poland ſhould moleſt him 
in his journey ; and Charles was to engage, on 
his ſide, that he would not attempt to excite any 
commotions in Poland. The divan having thus 
ſettled the fate of Charles, Iſmael, ſeraſquier of 
Bender, repaired to Vernitza, where the king was 

-encamped, and acquainted him with the reſolu- 
tions of the Porte, inſinuating to him with great 
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politeneſs, that there was no time for any longer 
delay, but that he muſt neceſſarily depart, ; 

Charles made no other anſwer than this, that. 
the grand ſeignior had promiſed him an army, 
and not a guard; and that kings ought to keep 
their word, 

Mean while general Fleming, the miniſter 
and favourite of Auguſtus, maintained a ſecret 
corre ſpondence with the kam of Tartary and the 
ſeraſquier of Bender. La Mare, a French gentle- 
man,-a colonel in the ſervice of Saxony, had made 
feveral Journies from Bender to Dreſden; and all 
theſe journies were ſtrongly ſuſpected. 

At this very time, the king of Sweden cauſed a 
courier, whom Fleming had ſent to the Tarta- 
rian prince, to be arreſted on the frontiers of Wa- 
lachia. The letters were brought to him, and de- 
eyphered; and from them it clearly appeared that 
a correſpondence was cartied on between the Tar- 
tars and the court of Dreſden; but the letters 


were conceived in ſuch ambiguous and general 
- terms, that it was difficult to diſcover, whether 


the intention of Auguſtus was only to detach the 
Turks from the intereſt of Sweden, or if he meant 
that the kam ſhould deliver Charles to the Saxons. 


as he conducted him back to Poland. 


We can hardly imagine that a prince fo gene- 
rous as Auguſtus, would, by ſeizing the perſon 


of the king of Sweden, endanger the lives of his 
* ambaſſadors, and of three hundred Poliſh gentle- 


men, who were detained at Adiianople as pledges 
for Charles's ſafety. 

But it is well known, on the other hand, that 
Fleming, the miniſter of Auguſtus, and x ho 
had an abſolute power over his maſter, was a man 

devoid' 


or CHARLES XII. 155 


devoid of every principle of virtue or honour, The 
injuries which the elector had received from the 
king of Sweden might ſeem to excuſe any kind of 
revenge; and it might be thought, that, if the- 
court of Dreſden could buy Charles from the kam- 
of Tartary, they would find it no difficult matter 
to purchaſe the liberty of the Poliſh hoſtages at- 
the Ottoman Porte. | 

Theſe reaſons were carefully canvaſſed by the 
King, Mullern his privy chancellor, and Grothuſen- 
his favourite. They read the letters again and 
again; and their unhappy condition making them 
more ſuſpicious, they refolved to believe the 
worſt. 

A few days after the king was confirmed in his- 
ſuſpicions by the ſudden-departure of count Sa- 
pieha, who had taken refuge with him, and now 
left him abruptly, in order to go to Poland to 
throw himſelf into the arms of Auguſtus. Upon 
any other occaſion he would have conſidered Sa- 
pieha only as a malecontent; but in his preſent 
delicate ſituation he at once concluded him to be 
a traitor. 'The-repeated importunities with which 
he was preſſed to depart converted his ſuſpicions- 
into certainty. The inflexible obſtinacy of his 
temper co-operating with theſe circumſtances, . 
confirmed him in the opinion that they intended: 
to betray him and deliver him up to his enemies, 
though this plot hath never been fully proved. 

Perhaps he was miſtaken in ſuppoſing that Au- 
guſtus had made a bargain with the Tartars for 
his perſon; but he was much more deceived in- 
relying on the aſſiſtance of the Ottoman court. 
Be that as it will, he reſolved to gain time. 

He told the baſha of Bender, that he could not 
gepart ill he had received money to diſcharge his. 


debts; 
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debts; for though his thaim had for a long time 
been duly paid, his unbounded liberality had al- 
ways obliged him to borrow. The baſha asked 


- him how much he wanted ? The king replied, at a 


venture, a thouſand purſes, amounting to fifteen 
hundred thouſand livres, full weight. The baſha 
acquainted the Porte with his requeſt. The ſultan, 
inſtead of a thouſand purſes which Charles had re- 
quired, granted him twelve hundred, and wrote 
the baſha the following letter : 


* 


The Grand Seignior's Letter to the Baſha of 


BEN DER. 


« The deſign of this imperial letter is to ac- 
quaint you, that upon your repreſentation and 
requeſt, and upon that of the moſt noble Delvet 
Gherai Kam, to our ſublime Porte, our imperial 
munificence hath granted a thouſand purſes to 
the king of Sweden, which ſhall be ſent to Bender 
under the care and conduct of the moſt illuſtrious 
Mehemet Baſha, formerly Chiaoux Pachi, to re- 


main in your cuſtody till the departure of the 


king of Sweden, whoſe ſteps may God direct, and 
then to be given him, together with two hundred 
purſes more, as an overplus of our imperial libe- 
rality, above what he demands. 

„% With regard to the route of Poland, which 
he is reſolved to take, you and the kam, who are 
to attend him, ſhall be careful to purſue ſuch wiſe 
and prudent meaſures, as may, during the whole 
journey, prevent the troops under your command, 
as well as thoſe of the king of Sweden, from com- 
mitting any outrage, or being guilty of any action 
that may be deemed a violation of the peace which 
ſtill ſubſiſts between oor ſublime Porte and the 

kingdom 


tion. 


articles, you will deſerve the continuance of our im- 
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kingdom and republic of Poland ; ſo that the king 
may paſs in a friendly manner under our protec- 


By doing this, (which you muſt expreſſly re- 
quire him to do) he will receive from the Poles all 
the honour and reſpect that is due to his majeſty; 
as we have been aſſured by the ambaſſadors of 
Auguſtus and the republic, who, on this condi- 
tion, have even offered themſelves, together with 
ſeveral others of the Poliſh nobility, if required, 
as hoſtages for the ſecurity of his paſſage. 

* When the time which you and the moſt 
noble Delvet Gherai ſhall fix for the march, 
is come, you ſhall put yourſelf at the head of your 
brave ſoldiers, among whom ſhall be the Tartars, 
headed by the kam, and you fhall condud the 
king of Sweden and his men. 

« And may it pleaſe the only God, the Al- 
mighty, to direct your ſteps and theirs. The ba- 
ſha of Aulos ſhall continue at Bender with a regi- 
ment of Spahis and another of janifſaries, to de- 
fend it in your abſence. And in following our im- 
perial orders and intentions, in all theſe points and 


perial favour, as well as the praiſe and recompence 
due to all thoſe who obſerve them. 


« Done at our imperial refidence of Conſtan- 
tinople, the 2d of the moon Cheval, 1214 
of the Hegira.” 


| While they were waiting for this anſwer from 
the grand ſeignior, Chafles wrote to the Porte, 
complaining of the treachery of which he ſuſpec- 
ted the kam of Tartary to be guilty ; but ail the 
paſſages were well guarded, and beſides, the mi- 

niſter 
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niſter was againſt, him, ſo that his letters never 
reached the ſultan. Nay, the vizier would not 
allow M. Deſaleurs to come to Adrianople, where 
the Porte then was, leſt that miniſter, who was 
an agent of the king of Sweden, ſhould endea- 
vour to diſconcert the plan he had formed for 
obliging him to depart, 

Charles, enraged to ſee himſelf thus hunted, as 
it were, from the grand ſeignior's dominions, re- 
folved not to quit them at all, 

He might have defired to return through Ger- 
many, or to take ſhipping on the Black Sea, in 
order to ſail to Marſeilles by the Mediterranean, 
but he rather choſe to ask nothing, and to wait 
the event. 

When the twelve hundred purſes, were arrived, 
his treaſurer Grothuſen, who, during his long 
abode in Turky, had learned the language of the 
country, went to wait upon the baſha without an 
interpreter, hoping to draw the money from him, 
and afterwards to form ſome new intrigue at the 
Porte, fooliſhly ſuppoſing, as he always did, that 
the Swediſh party would at laſt be able to arm the 
Ottoman empire againſt the czar. 

Grothuſen rold the baſha, that the King could 
not get ready his equipages without money: 
© But (faid the batha,) we ſhall defray all the ex-- 
pences of your departure; your maſter ſhall 
be at no charge while he continues under my peo · 
tection.“ 

SGrothuſen replied, that the difference between 

the equipages of the Turks and thoſe of the 
Franks was ſo great, that they were obliged to 
apply to the Swediſh and Poljſh artificers at Var- 
nitza. ; 


. 
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He aſſured him that his maſter was willing to 
depart, and that this money would facilitate and 
haſten his departure. The too credulous baſha 

ave the twelve hundred purſes, and a few 
* after came to the king, and, in a moſt re- 
ſpectful manner, begged to receive his orders for 
his departure 

He was extremely ſurpriſed when the king told 
him he was not yet ready to go, and that he. 
wanted a thouſand purſes more. The baſha, con- 
founded at this anſwer, ſtood ſpeechleſs for a mo- 
ment; then retiring to a- window, he was obſeryed: 
to ſhed ſome tears. At laſt, addreſſing himſelf to; 
the king; „ ſhall. loſe my head (ſays he) for 
having obliged your majeſty: I have given you. 
the twelve hundred purſes againſt the expreſs or- 
ders of my ſovereign.” So ſaying, he took his 
leave with a dejected countenance, 

The king ſtopped him, and ſaid that he would 
make an excuſe for him to the ſultan. © Ah! 
(replied the Turk, as he was going away) my 
maſter can puniſh faults, but cannot excuſe. 
them.” 

Iſmael Baſha carried this piece of news to the 
kam, who having received the ſame orders with, 
the baſha, not to ſuffer the twelve hundred purſes. ' 
to be given to the king before his departure, and: 
having conſented to the delivery of the money,, 
was as apprehenſive as the baſha, of the grand: 
ſeignior's indignation, They both wrote to the 
Porte in their own vindication, proteſting they did 
not give the twelve hundred purſes, but upon a. 
ſolewn promiſe from the king's minifter that he 
would depart without delay, and beſeeching his 
highneſs not to impute the King's refuſal to their 
dſabedience. | 

Charles 
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Charles, ſtill perſiſting in the belief that the 
kam and baſha meaned to deliver him up to his 
enemies, ordered M. Funk, who was then his 
envoy at the Ottoman court, to lay his complaints 
againſt them before the ſultan, and to ask a 
thouſand purſes more. His great generoſity, and 
the little account he made of money, hindered 
him from perceiving the meanneſs of this propo- 
ſal. He did it with a view to be refuſed, and in 
order to find a freſh pretext for delaying his de- 
parture, But a man mult be reduced to ſtrange 
extremitics, to ſtand in need of ſuch artifices, 
Savari, his interpreter, an artful and enterprizing 
man, carried the letter to Adrianople, in ſpight 
of all the care which the grand vizier had taken 
to guard the paſles. | 

Funk was obliged to preſent this dangerous re- 
queſt, All the anſwer he received was to be 
thrown into priſon, The ſultan, in a paſſion, 
convoked an extraordinary divan, and, what very 
ſeldom happens, ſpoke himſelf on the occaſion, 
His ſpeech, according to the tranſlation which was 
then made of it, was conceived in the n 
terms: 

I hardly ever knew the king of es but 
by his defeat at Pultowa, and by the application 
he made to me to grant him an aſylum in my do- 
minions. I have not, I believe, any need of him, 
nor any reaſon either to love or fear him. Never- 
theleſs, without conſulting any other motives than 
the hoſpitality of a Muſſulman, and my own ge- 
nerofity, which ſheds the dew of its favours upon 
the great as well as the ſmall, upon ſtrangers as 
well as my own ſubjects, I have received and aſ- 
ſiſted him, his miniſters, officers, and ſoldiers, 

and, 
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and, for the ſpace of three years apd an half, have 
continued to load him with preſents, | 

«« I have granted him a conſiderable guard to 
conduct him back to his own kingdom. He asked 
a thouſand purſes to defray ſome expences, tho” 
1 pay them all. Inftead of a thouſand, I granted 
him twelve hundred. After having got theſe out 
of the hands of the ſeraſquier of Bender, he asks 
a thouſand purſes more, andrefuſes to depart, under 
pretence that the guard is too ſmall, whereas, in 
fact, it is but too large to paſs thro? the country 
of a friend, 

« I ask you then, whether it be a violation of 
the laws of hoſpitality, to ſend back this prince; 
and whether foreign powers ought to accuſe me 
of efuelty and injuſtice, in caſe 1 ſhould be obliged 
to compel him to depart.” All the members of 
the divan anſwered, that ſuch a condu would be 
conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice. 

The mufti declared that Muſſulmans were not 
bound to ſhew any hoſpitality to infidels, and 
much leſs to the ungrateful ; and he gave his fetfa, 
a kind of mandate which commonly accompanies 
the important orders of the grand ſeignior. Theſe 
fetfas are revered as oracles, though the perſons 
by whom they are given are as much ſlaves to the 
ſultan as any others. 

The order and the fetfa were carried to Ben- 
der by the bouyouk Imraour, grand- maſter of the 
horſe, and a Chiaou baſha, firſt uſher. The ba- 


| ſha of Bender received the order at the lodgings 


of the kam of Tartary ; from whence he imme- 
diately repaired to Varnitza, to alk the king whe- 
ther he would depart in a friendly manner, or lay 
him under the neceſſity of. executing the ſultan's 
orders, 10 
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Charles XIT. being thus menaced, could not 


reſtrain his paſſion. ** Obey your maſter, if you 


dare, (ſays he to the baſha) and leave my preſence 
immediately.” The baſha, fired with indigna- 
tion, returned at full gallop, contrary to the com- 
mon cuftom of the Tarks ; and meeting Fabricius 
by the way, he called out to him, without halting; 
The king will not liſten to reaſon ; you will ſee 
ſtrange things preſently.” The ſame day he diſ- 
continued the ſupply of the king's proviſions, and 
removed the guard of janiſſaries. He cauſed inti- 
mation to be made to the Poles and Coffacks at 
Varnitza, that, if they had a mind to have any 
proviſions, they muſt quit the king of Sweden's 
camp, repair to Bender, and put themſelves un- 
der the protection of the Porte. Theſe orders 
were readily obeyed by all, and the king was left 
without any other attendants than the officers of 
His houſhold, and three hundred Swediſh ſoldiers, 
to make head againſt twenty thouſand Tartars, 
and fix thouſand Turks. 

There was now no proviſion in the camp either 


for man or horſe. The king ordered twenty of the 


fine Arabian horſes, which had been ſent him by 
the grand ſeignior, to be ſhot without the camp, 
adding, 1 will have none of their proviſions 
nor their horſes.” This was an excellent feaſt to 
the Tartars, who, as all the world knows, think 
Horſe fleſh delicious fare, Mean white the Turks 
and Tartars inveſted the King's little camp on 
all ſides. 

Charles, without the leaſt diſcompoſure, ordered 
his three hundred Swedes to taiſe regular intrench- 
ments, in which work he himſelf aſſiſted; as did 
likewiſe his chancellor, his treaſurer, his ſecre- 


taries, his valets de chambre, and all his domeſ- 


ticks. 
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ticks. Some barricadoed the windows, and others 
faſtened beams behind the doors, in the form of 
buttreſſes. 


After the houſe was ſufficiently barricadoed, and 


the king had rode round his pretended fortifica- 
tions, he ſat down to cheſs with his favourite Gro- 
thuſen, with as much tranquillity as if every thing 


had been perfectly ſafe and ſecure, Happily 


M. Fabricius, the envoy of Holſtein, did not lodge 
at Varnitza, but at a ſmall village between Ver- 


nitza and Bender, where Mr. Jeffreys, the Engliſh 
envoy to the king of Sweden, likewiſe reſided. 
Theſe two miniſters, ſeeing the ſtorm ready to burſt, 


-undertook the office of mediators between the 


king and the Turks, The kam, and eſpecially 
the baſha of Bender, who had no inclination to 
offer any violence to the Swediſh monarch, re- 
ceived the offers of theſe two miniſters with great 
ſatisfaction. They had two conferences at Bender, 
in which the uſher of the ſeraglio, and the grand 
maſter of the horſe, who had brought the ſultan's 
order, and the mufti's fetfa aſſiſled. 

M. Fabricius & declared to them that his Swediſh 
majeſty had good reaſon to believe that they de- 
ſigned to deliver him up to his enemies in Poland. 
The kam, the baſha, and all the reft, ſwore by 
their heads, and called God to witneſs, that they 
deteſted ſuch a horrible piece of treachery; and 
that they would ſhed the laſt drop of their blood 
rather than ſuffer even the leaſt diſreſpect to be 
ſhewn to. the king in Poland; adding, that they 
had in their hands the Ruſſian and Poliſh ambaſ- 


» fadors, whoſe lives ſhould be anſwerable for any 


* The whole of this account is related by'? M, Fabricius 
in his letters, 
affroat- 
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affront that ſhould be offered to the king of Swe- 
den, In fine, they complained bitterly that the 
king ſhould entertain ſuch injurious ſuſpicions of 
thoſe who had received and treated him with ſo 
much humanity and politeneſs. 

Though oaths are frequently the language of 

treachery, Fabricius could not help being con- 
vinced of their ſincerity. He thought he could 
diſcern in their proteſtations ſuch an air of vera- 
City as falſehood can, at beſt, but imperfectly imi- 
tate. He was ſenſible there had been a ſecret 
correſpondence between the kam of Tartary and 
Auguſtus ; but he was firmly perſuaded, that the 
only end of their negociation was to oblige Charles 
XII. to quit the dominions of the grand ſeignor. 
Whether Fabricius was miſtaken or not, he aſ- 
ſured them, he would repreſent to the king the 
injuſtice of his ſuſpicions. * But, adds he, do 
you intend to compel him to depart?” “ Yes, 
ſays the Baſha, for ſuch are the orders of our 
maſter,” He then entreated them to conſider 
ſeriouſly whether that order implied that they 
ſhould ſhed the blood of a crowned head. “ Yes, 
replies the kam, in a paſſion, if that crowned 
head diſobeys the grand ſeignior in his own do- 
minions,” 

In the mean time, every thing being ready for 
the aſſault, the death of Charles XII. ſeemed ine- 
vitable. But as the ſultan had not given them 
politive orders to kill him in caſe of reſiſtance, 
the baſha prevailed upon the kam to let him diſ- 
patch an expreſs to Adrianople, where the grand 
ſeignior then reſided, to receive the laſt orders of 
his highneſs. 

Mr. Jeffreys, and M. Fabricius having 8 
this ſhort reſpite, haſtened to acquaint the king 
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with it. They came with all the eagerneſs of 


ople who bring good news; but were received 
very coldly. He called them unſollicited medi- 
ators, and ſtill perſiſted in the belief that the ſul- 
tan's order and the mufti's fetfa were both forged, 
inaſmuch as they had ſent to the Porte for freſh 
orders. 

The Engliſh miniſter retired, with a firm re- 
folution to interfere no more in the affairs of a 
prince ſo very obſtinate and inflexible, M. Fa- 
bricius, beloved by the king, and more accuſtomed 
to his humour than the Engliſh miniſter, remained 
with him, and earneſtly entreated him not to ha- 
zard ſo precious a life on ſuch an unneceſſary oc- 
caſion. 

For anſwer, the king ſnewed him his fortifi- 
cations, and begged he would employ his good 
offices in procuring him ſome proviſions. The 
Turks were eaſily prevailed upon to allow pro- 
viſions to be conveyed to the king's camp, until 
the return of the courier from Adrianople; The 
kam himſelf had ſtrictly cnjoined his Tartars, 
who were eager for pillage, not to make any at- 
tempt againſt the Swedes till the arrival of freſh 
orders; fo that Charles XII. went ſometimes out 


ok his camp with forty horſe, and rode through 


the midſt of the Tartars, who, with great reſpect, 
left him a free paſſage, He even marched direaly 
up to their lines, which, inſtead of reſiſting, rea- 
dily opened and allowed him to pals. 

At laſt, the order of the grand ſeignior Wii 
come, to put to the ſword all the Swedes that 
ſhould make the leaſt reſiſtance, and not even to 
ſpare the life of the king, the baſha had the com- 
plxtſance to ſhew the order to M. Fabricius, 
with a view of inducirg lim to make his laſt ef- 
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fort to bend, if poſſible, the obſtinacy of Charles. 
Fabricius went immediately to acquaint him with 
theſe ſad tidings. Have you ſeen the order you 
mention, ſaid the king?“ „I have,” replied Fa- 
bricius. Well then, go tell them in my name, 
that this ſecond order is another forgery of theirs, 
and that I will not depart.” Fabricius threw 
himſelf at his ſeet, fell into a paſſion, and re- 
proached him with his obſtinacy ; but all to no 
purpoſe, * Go back to your Turks, ſaid the king 
to him, ſmiling; if they attack me, 1 know 
how to defend myſelf.” The -king's chaplains 
likewiſe fell upon their knees before him, con- 
juring him not to expoſe to certain death the 
unhappy remains of Pultowa, and eſpecially his 
own ſacred perſon; aſſuring him, at the fame 
time, that reſiſtance in ſuch a caſe was altogether 
unjuſtifiable; and that it was a direct violation 
of all the laws of hoſpitality, to reſolve to con- 
tinue with ſtrangers againſt their will; eſpecially 
with thoſe ſtrangers who had ſo long and fo ge- 
nerouſly ſupported him.” The king, who had 
heard Fabricius with great patience, fell into a 
paſſion with his prieſts, and told them, that he 
had taken them to pray for him, and not to give 

him advice, | 
The generals Hord and Dardotf, who had al- 
ways declared againſt hazarding a battle which 
could not fail to be atiended with fatal conſe- 
quences, ſhewed the King their breaſts covered 
with wounds, which they had received in his ſer- 
vice; and aſſuring him that they were ready to 
lay down their lives for his fake, begged that it 
wizht be, at lcaſt. upon a more neceſſary occaſion. 
« I know, fays Charles XII. by your wounds and 
by wy own, that we have fought valiantly to- 
gether, 
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gether: You have hitherto done your duty, do it to- 
day likewiſe.“ Nothing now remained but to pay an 
implicit obedience to the King's command. Every 
one was aſhamed not to court death with their 
ſovereign. Charles, being now prepared for the 
aſſault, enjoyed in ſecret the pleaſing thoughts 
that he ſhould have the honour of ſuſtaining with 
three hundred Swedes the united efforts of a whole 
army. - He aſſigned to every man his poſt, His 
chancellor, Mullern, and the ſecretary, Empreus, 
and his clerks, were to defend the chancery-houſe; 
Baron Fief, at the head of the officers of the 
kitchen, was ſtationed in another poſt. A third 
place was to be guarded by the grooms of the 
ſtable, and the cooks; for with him every oue 
was a ſoldier. He rode from the intrenchments 
to his houſe, promiſing rewards to every one, cre- 
ating officers, and aſſuring them that he would 
exalt the very mcanelt of his fervants who ſhould 
fight with courage and reſclution, to the dignity 
of captains, | 
It was not long before they beheld the com- 
bined army of the Turks and Tartars advancing 
to attack this little camp with ten pieces of can- 
non and two mortars. The horſes tails waved 
in the air; the clarions ſounded; the cries of 
& Alla, Alla,” were heard on all ſides. Baron 
Grothuſen obſerving that the Turks did not mix 
in their cries any injurious refic&ions on the king, 
but only called him“ Demirbaſh,” i. e. head of 
Iron, he inſtantly refolved to go out of the 
camp alone and unarmed ; and having accordingly” 
advanced to the lines of the janiſſaries, moſt of 
whom had received money from him: „What 
then, my friends, ſays he to them, in their own 
language, are you come to maſlacre three hundred 
C 2 de- 
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fenceleſs Swedes? you brave janiſſaries, who par- 
doned an hundred thouſand Ruſſians upon their 
crying “ Amman,“ i. e. pardon, have you for- 
got the many favours you have received from us? 
and would you affaiſinate that great king of Swe- 
den for whom you have ſo great a regard, and 
from whom you have received ſo many preſents ? 
All he aſks, my friends, is but the ſpace of three 
days; and the ſultan's orders are not ſo ſtrict as 
ou are made to believe.” 

Theſe words produced an effect which Gro- 
thuſen himſelf could little have expected. The 
janiſſaries ſwore by their beards that they would 
not attack the king, but would grant him the 
three days he demanded. In vain was the ſignal 
given for the aſſault, The janiſſaries were ſo far 
from obeying, that they threatened to fall upon 
their leaders, unleſs they would conſent to grant 
three days to the king of Sweden, They came 
to the baſha of Bender's tent, crying out that the 
ſultan's orders were fictitious. To this unexpected 
ſeditzon the baſha had nothing to oppoſe but 
patience. | 

e affeQed to be pleaſed with the generous re- 
ſolution of the janiſſaries, and ordered them to 
return to Bender. The kam of Tartary, a man 
of headſtrong and impetuous paſſions, would have 
given the aſſault immediately with his own troops: 
but the haſha, unwilling that the Tartars ſhould 
have all the honour of taking the king, while 
bimſelf perhaps might be puniſhed for the diſobe- 
d:ence of the janiffaries, perſuaded the kam to 
wait till the next day, 

On his return to Bender, the baſha aſſembled 
all the officers of the janiſſaries, and the oldeſt 
ſoldiers, to whom he both read and ſhewed the 

ſul- 
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faltan's poſitive orders, and the mufti's fetfa. 


Sixty of the oldeſt of them, with venerable grey 


beards, who had received a thouſand preſents 
from the king” s hands, propoſed to go to him in 
perſon, to intreat him to put himſelf into their 
hands, and to permit them to ſerve him as 
guards, 

The baſha agreed to the propoſal, as indeed 
there was no expedient he would not willingly 
have tried, rather than be reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of killing the king. Accordingly theſe ſixty 
veterans repaired next morning to Varnitza, hav- 


ing nothing in their hands but long white rods, 


the only arms which the janiſſaries wear, unleſs 
when they are going to fight; for the Turks con- 
ſider the Chriſtian cuſtom of carrying ſwords in 
time of peace, and of entering armed into churches 
and the houſes of their friends, as a barbarous 
practice. 

They addreſſed themſelves to baron Grothuſen, 


and chancellor Mullern. They told them that 


they were come with a view to ſerve as faithful 
guards to the king; and that if he pleaſed they 
would conduct him to Adrianople, where he 
might have a perſonal interview with the grand 
ſeignor. While they were making this propoſal, 
the king read the letters which were brought 
from Conſtantinople, and which Fabricivs, who 
could no longer attend him in perſon, had ſent 
him privately by a janiſſary, Theſe letters were 
from count Poniatowſky, who could neither ſerve 
him at Bender nor Adrianople, having been de- 
tained at Conſtantinople by order of the Porte, ever 
ſince the time of his making the imprudent de- 
mand of a thouſand purſes, He told the king 
that the ſultan's orders to ſeize or maſſacre his 
C 3 royal 
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royal perſon in caſe of reſiſtance, were but tao 
true; that indeed the ſultan was impoſed upon 
by his miniſters ; but the more he was impoſed 
upon, he would, for that very reaſon, be the more 
faithfully obeyed : that he muſt ſubmit to the 
times, and yield to neceſſity: that he took the 
liberty to adviſe him to try every-expedient with 
the miniſters by way of negociations; not to be 
inflexible in a matter which required the gentleſt 
management; and to expect from time and good 
policy a cure of that evil, which by raſh and 
violent meaſures would be only rendered in- 
curable, 

But neither the propoſal of the old janiſſaries, 
nor Poniatowſky's letters could convince the king 
that it was conſiſtent with his honour to yield, 
He rather choſe to periſh by the hands of the 
Turks, than in any reſpe& to be made a priſoner. 
He diimiffed the janiſſaries without condeſcending 
to {ce them, and ſent them word, that if they did 
not immediately depart, he would ſhave their 
beards for them; an affront which in the eaſtern 
countries is conſidered as the moſt intolerable of 
all others. 

The old men, filled with the higheft indig- 
nation, returned home, crying out as they went, 
Ah this head of iron! ſince he will periſh, let 
him periſh,” They gave the baſha an account 
of their commiſſion, and informed their comrades 
at Bender of the ſtrange reception they had met 
with; upon which they all ſwore to obey the 
baſha's orders without delay, and were as impa- 
tient to go to the aſſault as they had been averſe 
to it the day before. 

The word of command was immediately given, 
The Turks marched up to the fortifications : the 
Tar- 
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Tartars were already waiting for them, and the can- 
non began to play. The janiſſaries on the one 
ſide, and the Tartars on the other, inſtantly forced 
the little camp. Hardly had twenty Swedes time 
to draw their words when the whole three hundfed 
were ſurrounded and taken priſoners without reſiſt- 
ance. The king was then on horſeback, between 
his houſe and his camp, with the generals Hord, 
Dardoff, and Sparre; and ſeeing that all his ſol- 
diers had ſuffered themſelves to be taken priſoners 
defore his eyes, he ſaid, with great compoſure, 
to theſe three officers, ** Come, let us go and de- 
tend the houſe; we will fight, adds he, with a 
ſmile, pro aris & facit.“ 

Accordingly, accompanied by theſe three ge- 
nerals, he forthwith gallops up to the houſe, in 
which he had placed about forty domeſticks as 
centinels, and which he had fortified in the beſt 
manner he could. 

The generals, aceuſtomed as they were, to the 
dauntleſs intrepidity of their maſter, could not 
help being ſurpriſed to ſce him reſolve in cold 
blood, and even with an air of pleaſantry, to defend 
himſelf againſt ten pieces of cannon, and a whole 
army: nevertheleſs they followed him, with ſome 
guards and domeſtics, making in all about twenty 
perſons. 

When they came to the door, they found it 
beſer by the janifſaries. Beſides, two hundred 
Turks and Tartars had already entered by a win- 
dow, and made themſelves maſters of all the 
apartments, except a large hall where the king's 
domeſticks had retired, Happily this hall was 
near the door at which the king deſigned to enter 
with his little 1 85 of twenty perſons. He threw 
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himſelf off his horſe with piſtol and ſword in 
hand, and his followers did the ſame. 

The janiffaries fell upon him on all ſides. They 
were animated with the promiſe which the baſha 
had made, of eight ducats of gold to every man 
who ſhould only touch his cloaths, in caſe they 
could take him. He wounded and killed all thoſe 
who came near him. A janiſſary whom he 
wounded, clapped his blunderbuſs to his face, 
and had he not been joſtled by the arm of a Turk, 
owing to the croud that moved backwards and 
forwards, like waves, the king had certainly been 
killed. The ball grazed upon his noſe, and car- 
ried off part of his ear, and then broke the arm 
of generdl Hord, whoſe conſtant fate it was to 
1 be wounded by his maſter's ſide. 

1 The king plunged his ſword in the janiffary's 
1 breaſt. At the ſame time, his domeſtics, who 
11 were ſhut up in the great hall, open the door 


; f to him, The king, with his little troop, ſprings. 
#1 in like an arrow. They inſtantly ſhut the door, 
| 14 and barricade it with whatever they can find, 


Thus was Charles XII. hut up in this hall with 
all his attendants, conſiſting of about ſixty men, 
officers, guards, ſecretaries, valets de chambre, and 
domeſticks of every kind. . 
þ The janiſſaries and Tartars pillaged the reſt of 
1 the houſe, and filled the apartments. “ Come, 
Wil 11 ſays the king, let us go and drive out theſe bar- 
Y barians;” and putting himfelf at the head of his 
men, he with his own hands apens the door of 


down 


; Mt the hall that leads to his bed-chamber, ruſhes 
þ | into the room and fires upon the plunderers. 
9 The Turks, loaded with ſpoil, and terrified 
1 at the ſudden appearance of the king, whom they 
0 had ever been accuſtomed to reſpect, threw 
10 
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down their arms, leap out of the window, or fly 
to the cellars. , The king taking advantage of 
their confuſion, and his own men being animated 
by the ſucceſs of this attempt, they purſue the 
Turks from chamber to chamber ; - kill or wound 
thoſe who had not made their eſcape; -and in a 
quarter of an hour clear the houſe of the enemy. 
In the heat of the fight the king perceived two 
janiſſaries who lay concealed under his bed, one 
of them he ſtabbed with his ſword, the other 
aſked pardon, by crying © Amman,” 1 give 
you your life, ſays the king to him, on this con- 
dition, that you go and give the baſha a faithful 
account of what you have ſeen.” The Turk 
readily promiſed to do as he was bid, and was 
allowed to leap out at the window like the reſt. 

The Swedes, having at laſt made themſelves 
maſters of the houſe, again ſhut and barricadoed 
the windows. They were in no want of arms. 
A ground-room full of muſkets and powder had 
eſcaped the tumultuary ſearch of the janiſſaries. 
Theſe they employed to good purpoſe. They 
fired through the windows almoit cloſe upon the 
Turks, of whom, in leſs than half a quarter of 
an hour, they killed two hundred, The cannon 
{till played upon the houſe ; but the ſtones being 
very ſoft, there were only ſome holes made in 
the walls, and nothing was demoliſhed, 

The kam of Tartary, and the baſna, who were 
defirous of taking the king alive, being aſhamed 
to loſe ſo many men, and to employ a whole arm 
apainlt ſixty perſons, thought it moſt adviſeable 
to ſet fire to the houſe, in order to oblige the 
king to ſurrender, They ordered ſome arrows 
twitted about with lighted matches, to be ſhot 
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the roof, and againſt the doors and windows, 
In a moment the houſe was in flames, The 
roof all on fire was ready to tumble upon the 
Swedes. The king, with great calmneſs, gave 
orders to extinguiſh the fire. Finding a ſmall 
barrel full of liquor, he took it up, and being 
aſſiſted by two Swedes, threw it upon the place 
where the fire was moſt violent. At laſt he re- 
collected that the barrel was full of brandy ; but 
the hurry inſeparable from ſuch a ſcene of con- 
fuſion, hindered him from thinking of it in time. 
The fire now raged with double fury. The king's 
apartment was reduced to aſhes. The great hall 
where the Swedes were was filled with a terrible 
ſmoke, mixed with ſheets of flame, that darted 
in at the doors of the neighbouring apartments. 
One half of the roof ſunk within the houſe, the 
other fell on the outfide, cracking amidſt the 
flames. 

In this extremity, a centinel called Walberg, 
ventured to cry, that there was a neceſſity for 
ſurrendering. * What a ſtrange man is this, 
fays the king, to imagme that it is not more glo- 
rious to be burnt than taken priſoner!“ Another 
centinel, named Roſen, had the preſence of mind 
to obſerve, that the chancery-houſe, which was 
not above fifty paces diſtant, had a ſtone roof, 
and was proof againſt fire; that they ought to 
ſally forth, take poſſeſſion of that houſe, and 
then defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. 
« There is a true Swede for you,” cries the king, 
and embracing the centinel, he made him a 
colonel upon the ſpot. ** Come on, my friends, 
fiys he, take as much powder and ball with you 
as you can, and Jet us take poſſeſſion of the 
chancery, ſword in hand, 
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The Turks, who all the while ſurrounded the 
houſe, were ſtruck with fear and admiration, to 
ſee the Swedes continue in it, notwithſtanding it 
was all in flames; but their aſtoniſhment was 
greatly increaſed when they ſaw the doors 
opened, and the king and his followers ruſhing 
out upon them like ſo many madmen. Charles 
and his principal officers were armed with ſword 
and piſtol, Every man fired two piſtols at once, 
the moment the.doors were opened; and in the 
twinkling of an eye, throwing away their piſtols, 
and drawing their ſwords, they made the Turks 
recoil above fifty paces. But in a moment after, 
this little troop was ſurrounded. The king, 
who was booted, as uſual, entangled himſelf 
with his ſpurs, and fell. One and twenty ja- 
hifſaries at once ſpring upon him. He throws 
up his ſword into the air, to ſave himſelf the 
mortification of furrendering it. 'The Turks 
bear him to the baſha's quarters, ſome taking 
hold of his arms, and others of his legs, in the 
ſame manner as fick perſons are wont to be 
carried, in order to prevent their being hurt. 

No ſooner did the king ſee himſelf in their 
hands, than the violence of his temper, and 
the fury which ſuch a long and defperate fight 
muſt have naturally inſpired, gave place at 
once to a mild and gentle behaviour : not one 
word of impatience dropped from his lips; not 
one angry look was to be feen in his face. 
He eyed the janiſſaries with a. ſmiling coun- 
tenance, and they carried him off crying © Alla,” 
with a mixture of reſpe& and indignation. His 
officers were taken at the ſame time and ſtrip- 
ped by the Turks and Tartars, It was on the 
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twelfth of February 1713, that this ſtrange event 


happened; an event that was followed with 
very remarkable conſequences *. 


- 


* M. Norberg, who was not preſent at this adventure, 
hath in this particular part of his hiſtory, only copied the 
account of M. de Voltaire; but he has mangled it: he 
hath ſuppreſſed ſome intereſting circumſtances, and has 
not been able to juſtify the temerity of Charles XII, All 
that he hath been able to advance againſt M. de Vol- 
raire with regard to the affair of Bender, is reduceable to 
the adventure of the ſieur Fredericus, valet de chambre to 
the king of Sweden, who, according to ſome, was burnt 
in the king's houſe, and according to others, was cut in 
two by the Tartars. La Motraye alledges likewiſe, that 
the king of Sweden did not uſe theſe words, „We will 
fight pro aris & fects,” But M. Fabricius, who was pre- 
ſent, affirms, that the king did pronounce theſe words; 
that La Motraye was not near enough to hear them; and 
that if he had, he was not capable of comprehending their 
meaning, as he did not underſtand a word of Latin, | 
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HE baſha of Bender, with great gravity, 

waited for Charles in his tent, attended by 
one Marco, an interpreter. He received his ma- 
jeſty in a moſt reſpectful manner, and entreated 
him to repoſe himſelf on a ſopha; but the king, 
ho did not ſo much as take notice of the Turk's 
civilities, continued ſtanding. 
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« Bleſſed be the Almighty (ſays the baſha) that 
your majeſty is alive: I am extremely ſorry that 
your majeſty obliged me to execute the orders of 
his highneſs.” The king, who was only vexed 
that his three hundred ſoldiers ſhould have ſufferec 
themſelves to be taken in their entrenchments, 
ſaid to the baſha ; „Ah! had they defended 
themſelves as they ought, you would not have 
becn able to force our camp in ten days.“ “ Alas! 
(fays the 'Turk) that ſo much courage ſhould be 
ſo ill employed!” He ordered the king to be 
conducted back to Bender on a horſe richly capa- 
riſoned. All the Swedes were either killed or taken 


, priſoners, All his equipage, his goods, his pa- 


pers, and moſt neceſſary utenſils, were either plun- 
dered or burnt. One might have ſeen in the pub- 
lic roads the Swediſh officers, almoſt naked, and 
chained together in pairs, following the Tartars 
or janiſſaries on foot. The chancellor and the ge- 
neral officers did not meet with a milder fate: 
they were the ſlaves of the ſoldiers to whole ſhare 
they had fallen. 

Iſmael Baſha having conducted Charles to bis 
ſeraglio at Bender, gave him his own apartment, 
and ordered him to be ſerved like a king; but not 
without taking the precaution to plant a guard of 
Janiſſaries at the chamber door. A bed was pre- 
pared for him; but he threw himſelf down upon a 
ſopha, booted as he was, and fell faſt aſleep. An 
officer, that ſtood near him in waiting, covered 
bis head with a cap; but the king, upon awaking 
from his firſt ſleep, threw it off; and the Turk 
was ſurpriſed, to ſee a ſovereign prince ſleeping 


in his boots and bare-headed. Next morning, 


Iſmael introduced Fabricius into the king's cham- 
ber. Fabricius found his majeſty with his cloaths 
torn ; 
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torn; his boots, his hands, and his whole body, 
covered with duſt and blood, and his eye-brows 
burnt; but till maintaining, in this terrible con- 
dition, a placid and chearful look. He fell upon 
his knees before him, without being able to utter 
a word; but ſoon recovering from his ſurprize, by 
the free and eaſy manner in which the king ad- 
dreſſed him, he reſumed his wonted familiarity 
with him, and they began to talk of the battle of 
Bender with great humour and pleaſantry. It 
is reported (ſays Fabricius) that your majeſty killed 
twenty janiflaries with your own hand,” “ Well, 
well, (replies the king) a ſtory, you know, never 
loſes in the telling.” During this converſation, 
the baſha preſented to the King his favourite Gro- 
thuſen, and colonel Ribbins, whom he had had the 
generoſity to redeem at his own expence. Fabri- 
cius undertook to ranſom the other priſoners. 

Jeffreys, the Engliſh envoy, joined his endea- 
vours with thoſe of Fabricius, in order to procure 
the money neceſſary ſor this purpoſe. A French- 
man, who had come to Bender out of mere cu- 
riofity, and who hath wrote a ſhort account of 
theſe tranſaQions, gave all that he had; and theſe 
ſtrangers, aſſiſted by the intereſt, and even by the 
money, of the baſha, redeemed not only the offi- 
cers, but likewiſe their cloaths, from the hands 
of the Turks and Tartars, 

Next day, the king was conducted as a priſo- 
ner, in a Chariot covered with ſcarlet, towards 
Adrianople. His treaſurer Grothuſen was with 
him. Chancellor Mullern and ſome officers fol- 
lowed in another carriage. Several were on horſe- 
back; and when they caſt their eyes on the king's 
chariot, they could not refrain from tears. The 
baſha was at the head of the convoy: Fabricius 

told 
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told him that it was a ſhame the king ſhould want 
a ſword, and begged he would give him one. 
« God forbid, (ſays the baſha) he would cut our 
beards for us, if he had a ſword.” However, he 
gave him one a few hours after. 

While they were conducting this king, diſarmed 
and a priſoner, who, but a few years before, had 
given law to ſo many ſtates, and had ſeen himſelf 
the arbiter of the North and the terror of Europe, 
there appeared in the ſame place another inſtance 
of the frailty of human greatneſs. 

King Staniſlaus had been ſeized in the Turkiſh 
dominions, and they were now carrying him a pri- 
ſoner to Bender, at the very time that they were 
removing Charles from it. 

Staniſlaus, being no longer ſupported by the 
hand which had raiſed him to the throne, and 
finding himſelf deſtitute of money, and conſe- 
quently of intereſt in Poland, had retired at firſt 
into Pomerania; and, unable to preſerve his own 
kingdom, he had done all that lay in his power to 
defend that of his benefactor: he had even gone to 
Sweden, in order to haſten the reinforcements that 
were ſo much wanted in Livonia and Pomerania, In 
a word, he had done every thing that could be ex- 
peed from the friend of Charles XII. About this 
time, the firſt king of Pruſſia, a prince of great pru- 
dence, being juſtly apprehenſive of danger from 
the too near neighbourhood of the Muſcovites, 
thought proper to enter into a league with Au- 
guſtus and the republic of Poland, in order to 
ſend back the Ruſſians to their own country, and 
he hoped to engage the king of Sweden himſelf 
in this project. From this plan, three great events 
were expected to reſult ; the peace of the North, 
the return of Charles to his own kingdom, and 
the eſtabliſhment of a ſtrong barrier againſt the 
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Ruſſians, whoſe power was already become for- 
midable to Europe. The preliminary article of 
this treaty, upon which the public tranquillity de- 
pended, was the abdication of Staniſlaus ; who 
not only accepted the propoſal, but even under- 
took to uſe his endeavours in bringing about a 
peace which deprived him of his crown. To this 
ſtep. he was prompted by neceſlity, the publick 
good, the glory of the facrifice, and the intereſt 
of Charles XII. He wrote to Bender. He ex- 
plained to the king of Sweden the deſperate ſitua- 
tion of his affairs, and the only effectual remedy 
that could be applied. He conjured bim not to 
oppoſe an abdication which was rendered neceſſary 
by the ſtrange conjunctures of the times, and ho- 
nourable by the noble motive from which it pro- 
ceeded. He entreated him not to ſacrifice the in- 
tereſts of Sweden to thoſe of an unhappy friend, 
who chearfully preferred the public good to his 
own private happineſs. Charles XII. received 
theſe letters at Varnitza. He ſaid to the courier 
in a paſſion, in preſence. of ſeveral witneſſes; 
If my friend will not be a king, I can eaſily 
find another that will.” 

Staniſlaus was obſtinately bent on making the 
ſacrifice which Charles oppoſed. Theſe times 
ſeem to have been deſtined by providence to pro- 
duce ſtrange ſentiments, and ſtill ſtranger actions. 
Staniſlaus reſolved to go himſelf, and endeavour 
to prevail upon Charles; and thus he ran a greater 
rilk in abdicating the throne, than ever he had. 
done in obtaining it. One evening about fix 
o'clock, he ſtole from the Swediſh army, which he 
commanded in Pomerania, and ſet out, in com- 
pany with baron Sparr and another colonel, the 
former of whom hath ſince been an ambaſſador 
| an 
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in France and England. He aſſumed the name 
of a French gentleman, called Haran, who was 
then a major in the Swediſh army, and lately died 
commander of Dantzick, He paſſed cloſe by the 
whole army of the enemy; was ſometimes ſtop- 
ped, and as often releaſed by virtue of a paſſport 
which he got in the name of Haran. At length, 
after many perils and dangers, he arrived on the 
frontiers of Turky. 
As ſoon as he had reached Moldavia, he ſent 
back baron Sparr to the army, and entered Vaſſy, 
the capital of Moldavia, thinking bimſelf perſectly 
ſecure in a country where the king of Sweden had 
been treated with ſo much reſpect, and never en- 
tertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had hap- 
pened, 
The Moldavians aſked him who he was? He 
ſaid he was major of a regiment in the fervice of 
Charles XII. At the bare mention of that name 
he was ſeized, and carried before the hoſpadar of 
Moldavia, who, having already learned from the 
Gazettes that Staniſlaus had privately withdrawn 
from his army, began to ſuſpe& that this was pro- 
bably the man. He had heard the king's figure 
deſcribed ſo exactly, that it was very eaſy to dif- 
cover the reſemblance; an open and engaging 
countenance, and a very uncommon air of ſweet- 
neſs. 
The hoſpodar examined him, put to him a great 
many captious queſtions, and at laſt aſked him 
what commiſſion he bore in the Swediſh army. 
Their converſation was carried on in Latin. Major 
um, ſays Staniſlaus. mo maximus es, replies the 
Moldavian ; and immediately preſenting him with 
a chair of ſtate; he treated him like a king ; but 
ſtill like a king who was a- priſoner, placing a 
{tci& 
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ſtrict guard about a Greek convent, in which he 


ai was obliged to remain, till ſuch time as the ſul- 
fed tan's orders ſhould arrive. At length theſe or- 
tha ders came, umporting, that Staniſtaus ſhould be 
* carried to Bender, from which Charles XII. had 
e been juſt removed. 
in The news of this event was s brought to the 
the baſha, at the time he was accompanying the king 
of Sweden's chariot. The baſha communicated 
MA the particulars to Fabricius, who, coming up to 
Ty Charles's chariot, told him he was not the only 
ily king that was a prifoner in the hands of the 
* Turks; and that Staniſlaus was but a few miles 
> off, under a guard of ſoldiers, © Run to him, 
| my dear Fabricius, (ſays Charles, without being 
2 in the leaſt diſconcerted,) tell him never to make 
To a peace with Auguſtus, and affure him that our 
of affairs will ſoon take another turn.“ So much 
de was Charles wedded to his own opinions, that, 
of abandoned as he was in Poland, attacked in his 
de own dominions, a captive in a Turkiſh litter, 
* and led a priſoner without knowing whither they 
8 were carrying bim, he ſtill reckoned on the fa- 
_ vour of fortune, and hoped the Ottoman Porte 


” would aſſiſt him with an hundred thouſand men. 
Fabricius haſtened to execute his commiſſion, at- 
tended by a janiſſary, having firſt obtained leave 
from the baſha. At a few miles diſtance he met 
+ the body of ſoldiers that conducted Staniſlaus, He 
addreſſed himſelf to a perſon that rode in the 
midſt of them, clad in a French dreſs, and but 
indiffefently mounted; and aſked him in the Ger- 
man tongue, where the king of Poland was. The 
perſon to whom he ſpoke happened to be Staniſ- 
laus himſelf, whoſe features he could not recolle& 
under this difguiſe, 4 What! (fays the king) 

don't 
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don't you know me?” Fabricius then informed 
him of the wretched condition in which the king 
of Sweden was; but added, that his reſolu- 
tions, however unſucceſsful, were as determined 
as ever. | 

As Staniſlaus was drawing near to Bender, the 
baſha, who had returned thither after having ac- 
companied Charles for ſome miles, ſent the king 
of Poland an Arabian horſe, with a magnificent 
harneſs, | 

He was received at Bender amidſt a diſcharge of 
the artillery; and, excepting his confinement, 
from which he was not as yet delivered, he had 
no great cauſe to complain of his treatment“. 
Mean while Charles was on his way to Adrianople. 
Nothing was talked of in that town but his late 
battle. The Turks at once condemned and ad- 
mired him; but the divan was ſo provoked, that 
they threatened to confine him in one of the 
iſlands of the Archipelago. 

Staniſlaus, king of Poland, from whom I had 
the honour to receive the greateſt part of theſe 
particulars, afſured me likewiſe, that a propoſal 
was made in the divan for confining him in one 
of the iſlands of Greece; but the grand ſeignior 
being mollified, a few months after allowed hin 
to depart. 

M. Deſaleurs, who could have taken his part, 
and could have prevented the Turks from offer- 


— 


— 
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The good chaplain, Notberg, alledges that we are 
here guilty of a maniſeſt contradiction, in ſuppoſing, that 
king Staniſlaus was at once detained a priſoner, and treated- 
as a king, at Bender, What! had not the poor man diſ- 
cernment enough to perceive that it is very poſſible for a. 
perſon, at one and the ſame time, to be loaded with ho- 
nours and deprived of his liberty? : 

* ing 
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ing ſuch an affront to all Chriſtian Kings, was at 
Conſtantinople ; as was likewiſe M. Poniatowſky, 
whoſe fertile and enterpriſing geniusthe divan had 
always dreaded. Moſt of the Swedes at Adrianople 
were in priſon ; and the ſultan's throne ſeemed to 
be inacceſſible to any complaints of the king of 
Sweden. - 

The marquis de-Fierville, who had reſided with 
Charles at Bender as a private agent of France, 
was then at Adrianople. He undertook to do 
that prince a piece of ſervice, at a time when he 
was abandoned or oppreſſed by all the world be- 
ſides. In this deſign he was happily aſſiſted by a 
French gentleman, of an ancient family in Cham- 
pagne, called Villelongue, a man of great cou- 
rage, but who, not having a fortune equal to his 
ſpirit, and charmed with the fame of the king of 
Sweden, had repaired to Turky with a view of en- 
tering into the ſervice of that prince. 

With the aſſiſtance of this young man, M. de 
Fierville wrote a memorial in the king of Swe- 
den's name, in which he made his majeſty de- 
mand ſatisfaction of the ſultan for the inſult, 
which, in his perſon, had been offered to all 
crowned heads, and for the treachery, real or ſup- 
poſed, of the kam and baſha of Bender. 

In this memorial he accuſed the vizier and other 
miniſters of having received bribes from the Ruſ- 
ſans, impoſed upon the grand ſeignior, intercep- 
ted the king's letters to his highneſs, and of hav- 
ing, by their artifices, extorted from the ſultan an 
order ſo contrary to the hoſpitality of Muſſul- 
mans, by which, in direct violation of the laws 
of nations, and in a manner ſo unworthy of a 
great emperor, they had attacked, with twenty 
thouſand men, a king who had none but his do- 

meſticks 
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meſtics to defend him, and who relied upon the 
ſacred word of the ſultan. 

When this memorial was drawn up, it was to 
be tranſlated into the Turkiſh language, and 
written in a particular hand, and upon a certain 
kind of paper, which is always uſed In addreſſes to 
the ſultan. ; 

For this purpoſe, they applied to ſeveral French 
interpreters in the town ; but the affairs of the 
king of Sweden were in ſuch a deſperate ſituation, 
and the vizier was ſo much his declared enemy, 
that not a ſingle interpreter would undertake the 
taſk, At laſt they found a ſtranger, whoſe hand 
was not known at the Porte, who, having received 
a handſome gratuity, and being fully aſſured of 
the moſt profound ſecrecy, tranſlated the memo- 
rial into the Turkiſh tongue, and wrote it upon 
the right kind of paper. Baron d'Arvidſon, a 
Swediſh officer, counterfeited the king's ſubſcrip- 
tion. Fierville, who had the royal fignet, ap- 
pended it to the writing; and the whole was 
ſealed with the arms of Sweden. Villelongue un- 
dertook to deliver it into the hands of the grand 
ſeignior, as he went to the moſque, according to 
his uſual cuſtom. The like methods had been 
frequently employed for preſenting memorials to 
the ſultan againſt his miniſters ; but that very cir- 
cumſtance rendered the ſucceſs of this enterprize 
the more precarious, and the danger of the at- 
tempt the more imminent. 

The vizter, who plainly foreſaw that the Swedes 
would demand juſtice of the ſultan, and who, 
from the unhappy fate of his predeceſſors, had 
but too many warnings to provide for his own 
ſafety, had given peremptory orders to allow_no 

one to aproach the grand ſeignior's perſon, but to 
ſeize 
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ſcize all ſuch as ſhould be about the moſque with 


petitions in their hands. 

Villelongue was well apprized of this add; 
and at the ſame time knew, that, by breaking it, 
he run the riſk of loſing his head. He therefore 
laid aſide his Frank's dreſs, and put on a Grecian 
habit; and concealing the letter in his boſom, re- 
paired betimes to the neighbourhood of the moſque 
to which the grand ſeignior reſorted. He coun- 
terfeited the madman, and dancing between two 

les of janiſſaries, through which the ſultan was 
to paſs, he purpoſely let ſome pieces of money 
drop from his pockets, as if by chance, in-order 
to amuſe the guards: 

When the ſultan was drawing near, the guards 
endeavoured to remove Villelongue out of the 
way; but he fell on his knees and ſtruggled with 
the janiſſaries. At laſt his cap fell off, and he 
was diſcovered by his long hair to be a Frank. 
He received ſeveral blows, and was very roughly 
Landled. The grand ſeignior, who was at no 
great diſtance, heard the ſcuffle, and asked the 
cauſe of it. Villelongue cried out with all his 
might, Amman ! Amman ! Mercy! pulling the let- 
ter at the ſame time.out of his boſom. The ſul- 
tan ordered the guards to let him approach. 
Villelonge inſtantly runs up to him, embraces his 
ſtirrup, and preſents the memorial, ſaying, Sued 
crall dan, The king of Sweden gives it thee.” 
The ſultan put the letter in his boſom, and pro- 
ceeded to the moſque. Mean time Villelongue 
was ſecured, .and impriſoned in one of the exterior 
apartments of the ſeraglio. 

The ſultan having read the letter upon his 
leaving the moſque, reſolved to examine the pri- 
loner himſelf, This perhaps will appear ſome- 

| what 
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what incredible : nothing, however, is here ad- 
vanced, but what is vouched by the letters of M. 
de Villelongue ; and ſurely, when ſo brave an of- 
ficer affirms any thing upon his honour, he me- 
rits, at leaſt, ſome credit. He aſſured me then that 
the ſultan laid aſide his imperial garb and turban, 
and diſguiſed himſelf Hike an officer of the janiſ- 
ſaries, a thing which he frequently does. He 
brought along with him an old man, of the iſland 
of Malta, as an interpreter. By favour of this 
diſguiſe, Villelongue enjoyed an honour which no 
Chriſtian ambaſſador ever obtained. He had a 
private conference with the Turkiſh emperor for 
a quarter of an hour, He did not fail to repre- 
ſent the wrongs which the king of Sweden had ſuf- 
fered, to accuſe the miniſters, and to demand ſa- 
tisfaction; and all this with ſo much the more 
freedom, as in talking to the ſultan he was only 
ſuppoſed to be talking to his equal. He could 
eaſily diſcover, notwithſtanding the darkneſs of 
the priſon, that it was no other than the grand 
ſrignior himſelf; but this diſcovery only made 
him ſpeak with the greater boldneſs. The pre- 
tended officer of the janiffaries ſaid to Villelongue; 
„ Chriſtian, be aſſured, that the ſultan, my maſ- 
ter, has the ſoul of an emperor; and that your 
king of Sweden; if he has reaſon on his fide, ſhall 
obtain juſtice.“ Villelongue was ſoon ſet at li- 
berty ; and in a few weeks after a ſudden change 
took place. in the ſeraglio, owing, as the 
Swedes affirm, to this conference alone. The 
mufti was depoſed; 'the kam of Tartary was 
baniſhed to Rhodes ; and the ſeraſquier baſha of 
Bender was confined in one of the iſlands of the 
Archipelago. 
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The Ottoman Porte is ſo ſubje& to theſe revo- 
lations, that it is hard to ſay, whether the ſultan 
really meant to gratify the king of Sweden by 
theſe ſacrifices. From the treatment which that 
prince received, it cannot ſurely be inferred that 
the Porte had any great inclination to oblige 
him. 

The favourite, Ali Coumourgi, was ſuſpected 
of having brought about all theſe changes, in or- 
der to ſerve his own particular views. The kam 
of Tartary and the ſeraſquier of Bender were ſaid, 
to have been baniſhed for giving the king the 
twelve hundred purſes, in contradiction to the ex- 
preſs orders of the grand ſeignior. Coumourgi 
raiſed to the throne of Tartary the brother of the 
depoſed kam, a young man of his own age, who 
had little regard for his brother, and upon whom 
the favourite depended greatly in proſecuting the 
wars he had altœady planned. With reſpe& to the 
grand vizier Juſſuff, he was not depoſed till ſome 
weeks after; and the title of prime vizier was be- 


| ſtowed on Soliman Baſha. 


Truth obliges me to declare, that M. de Ville- 
longue and ſeveral Swedes aſſured me, that all 
theſe great revolutions at the Porte were entirely 
owing to the letter which was preſented to the 
ſultan in the king's name; whereas M. de Fier- 
ville is of a quite contrary opinion, I have ſome- 
times found the like contradictions in ſuch memo- 
rials as have been ſubmitted to my peruſal, la 
all theſe caſes, it is the duty of an hiſtorian 
honeſtly to narrate the plain matter of fact, with- 
out endeavouring to dive into the motives; and 
to confine himſelf to the relation of what he does 
know, inſtead of indulging his fancy in vague con- 
jectutres, about what he does not know. 


Mean 
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Mean while Charles XII. was conducted to the 
little caſtle of Demirtaſh, in the neighbourhood 
of Adrianople. An innumerable multitude of 
people had crowded to this place to ſee the arrival 
of his majeſty, who was carried from his chariot 
to the caſtle on a ſopha; but Charles, in order to 
conceal himſelf from the view of the populace, 
put a cuſhion upon his head. 

The Porte was ſtrongly ſolicited to allow him to 
reſide at Demotica, a little town fix leagues from 
Adrianople, and near the famous river Hebrus, 
now called Merizza ; but it was not till after ſe- 
veral days that they granted his requeſt, ** Go, 
{fays Coumourgi to the grand vizier Soliman) and 
tell the king of Sweden, that he may ſtay at De- 
motica all his life long, if he pleaſes; but I will 
anſwer for him, that, in leſs than a year, he will 
want to be gone of his own accord; take care, 
however, not to give him any money.” 

Thus was the king conveyed to the little town 
of Demotica, where the Porte allotted him a con- 
ſiderable quantity of proviſions for himſelf and 
his retinue. But all the money they would grant 
him was five and twenty crowns a-day, to buy 
pork and wine, two kinds of proviſions which the 
Turks never furniſh to others. The allowance of 
five hundred crowns a-day, which he had enjoyed 
at Bender, was entirely withdrawn. 

Hardly had he reached Demotica with his little 
court, when the grand vizier Soliman was de- 
poſed; and his place filled by Ibrabim Molla, a 
man of a high ſpirit, of great courage, and un- 
poliſhed manners. It may not be amiſs to give a 
ſhort ſketch of his hiſtory, that ſo the reader may 
be the better acquainted with the charaQers of all 

thoſe 


took any prizes, and ſwearing that if he were cap- 
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thoſe viceroys of the Ottoman empire upon whom 
the fortune of Charles ſo long depended. 

He had been a common ſailor till the acceſſion 
of the ſultan Achmet III. This emperor frequently 
diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a private man, 
of a prieſt, or a dervice ; and flipped in the even- 
ing into the coffee-houſes and other public places 
of Conſtantinople, to hear what the people ſaid 
of him, and what were their opinions concerning 
the affairs of ſtate. One day he overheard this 
Molla complaining that the Turkiſh ſhips never 


tain of a ſhip, he would never enter the port of 
Conſtantinople without bringing ſome veſſel of 
the infidels along with him. Next day the grand 
ſeignior gave him the command of a ſhip, and 
ſent him on a cruize. The new captain returned 
in a few days, with a Malteſe bark and a galley 
of Genoa. In two years time he was appointed 
captain-general of the navy, and at laſt grand 
vizier. As ſoon as he had attained his new poſt, 
he thought he could eaſily diſpence with the inte- 
reſt of the favourite. In order to render himſelf 
the more neceſſary, he formed a ſcheme for com- 
mencing a war againſt the Ruſſians; and with 
this view pitched a tent not far from the place 
where the king of Sweden reſided. 
He invited his majeſty to come and ſee him, 
with the new kam of Tartary, and the French 
ambaſſador. The king, whoſe pride roſe with 
his misfortunes, conſidered it as a moſt intolerable 
affront for a ſubje& to ſend him an invitation. 
He ordered his chancellor Mullern to go in his 
place; and, Jeſt the Turks ſhould not pay os, 
that reſpe& which was due to his royal perſon, or 
oblige him to Rs = to any thing beneatly 
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his dignity, Charles, who was ever in extremes, 
took to his bed, which he reſolved not to leave 
during his abode at Demotica. This reſolution 
he kept for ten months, under pretence of ſick- 
neſs; chancellor Mullern, Grothuſen, and colo- 
nel Dubens, being the only perſons that were ad- 
mitted to his table. They had none of the con- 
veniences with which the Franks are uſually pro- 
vided; all theſe they had loſt at Bender; conſe- 
quently it could not be expected that their meals 
were ſerved with much pomp or elegance. In 
effect, they were obliged to ſerve themſelves ; 
and, during the whole time, chancellor Mullern | 
was cook 1n ordinary. 

While Charles XII. was thus paſſing his time 
in bed, he received the diſagreeable news of the 
deſolation of all his provinces, that lay without 
the ſimits of Sweden. 

General Steinbock, who had rendered himſelf 
illuſtrious by chaſing the Danes out of Scania, 
and beating their belt troops with a parcel of pea- 
ſants, ſtill maintained the glory of the Swediſh 
arms. He defended Pomerania, Bremen, and the 
king's poſſeſſions in Germany, as long as he was 
able; but could not hinder the combined army. 
of the Danes and Saxons from beſieging Stade, O 
town of great ſtrength and importance, ſituated 
on the banks of the Elbe, in the dutchy of Bre- 
men. 'The town was bombarded and reduced to 
aſhes; and the _ garriſon obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion, before Steinbock could come to their 
aſſiſtance, 

This general, who had about twelve thouſand 
men, of whom the one half were cavalry, purſued 
the enemy, who were twice as numerous, and at 
laſt overtook them in the dutcby of Mecklenburg, 


ak 
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at a place called Gadcſbuſh, near a river of the 
ſame name. It was on the zoth of December 
1712, that he came in ſight of the Danes and 
Saxons. He was ſeparated from them by a mo- 
raſs. The enemy were ſo poſted as to have this 
moraſs in front, and a wood in their rear: they 
had the advantage of number and ſituation; and 
: their camp was utterfy inacceſſible, except acroſs 
the moraſs, which the Swedes could not paſs 
without being expoſed to the fire of the enemy's 
artillery. : 

Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, © Steinbock 
paſſed the morals at the head of his troops, ad- 
vanced againſt the enemy in order of battle, and 
began one of the moſt deſperate and bloody engage- 
ments which ever happened between theſe rival 
nations. After a ſharp conflict for three hours, the 
Danes and Saxons were entirely routed, and 
obliged to quit the field of battle, 

It was in this battle that a ſon of Auguſtus, by 
the counteſs of Konigſmark, known by the name Ws 
of count Saxe, ſerved his apprenticeſhip in the art Wt 
of war. This is the ſame count Saxe, who had 
afterwards the honour to be choſen duke of 


J Courland, and who wanted nothing but power to 
| put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the moſt inconteſtible 

right which any man can have to ſovereignty, I 
mean the nnanimous conſent of the peeple. In 

fine, this is the man who hath ſince acquired a 
. more ſolid glory by ſaving France at the battle of 

Fontenoy, conquering Flanders, and meriting the 
| character of the greateſt general of the age. He wr 
1 commanded a regiment at Gadeſbuſh, and had a 13% 
t horſe killed under him. I have heard him ſay, | | 
5 that all the Swedes kept their ranks; and that, | 
t even after the victory was gained, and the firit 
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lines of theſe brave troops ſaw their enemies lying. 
dead at their feet, there was not ſo much as a 
ſingle Swede that durſt ſtoop to ſtrip them, till 
prayers had been read in the field of battle; fo 
inflexibly did they adhere to that ſtri& diſcipline 
which their king had taught them. 
After the victory, Steinbock, remembring that 
the Danes had laid Stade in afhes, reſolved to re- 
taliate on Altena, a town belonging to the king 
of Denmark. Altena ſtands below Hamburg, on 
the banks of the Elbe, which can convey ſhips of 
conſiderable burthen into its harbour. The king 
of Denmark had indulged this town with many 
privileges, hoping to make it, one day, a place of 
great trade; and indeed the induſtry of the inha- 
bitants, encouraged by the prudent meaſures of 
the king, had already raiſed them to ſuch opu- 
lence, that Altena began to be reckoned in the 
number of rich and commercial cities, Hamburg 
grew jealous of this rival in trade, and earncfily 
wiſhed for its deſtruction. When Steinbock came 
in ſight of Altena, he ſent a trumpet to acquaint 
the inhabitants that they might retire with as 
many of their effects as they could carry off, for 
that he meant to raze their town to the foun- 
dation. 

10 The magiſtrates came and threw themſelves at 

. il his feet, and offered him an hundred thouſand 


crowns by way of ranſom. Steinbock demanded 
two hundred thouſand. 'The inhabitants begged 
| that they might have time at leaſt, to ſend to 
| their correſpondents at Hamburg, aſſuring him 
| that next day the money ſhould be paid him ; but 
the Swediſh general replied, that they muſt. 
give it inſtantly, or he would immediately ſet Al- 
tena in flames, 

His 
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His troops were already in the ſuburbs, with 
torches in their hands. The town had no other 
defence but a poor wooden gate, and a ditch al- 
ready filled up. The wretched inhabitants were 
therefore obliged to leave their houſes at mid- 
night, on the niath of January 1713. The ri- 
gour of the ſeaſon, which was then exceſſive, was 
{till further increaſed by a ſtrong north-wind, 
which ſerved at once to ſpread the flames through 
the town with greater violence, and to render the 
miſeries of the poor people, who were expoſed in 
the open fields, the more intolerable. Men and 
women, weeping and wailing, and bending under 
their heavy loads, fled to the neighbouring hills, 
which were covered with ſnow. The palſied old 
men were tranſported on the ſhoulders of the 
young. Some women, newly delivered, fled with 
their tender babes in their arms, and periſhed to- 
gether on the naked rock, turning their languiſhing 
eyes towards their dear country, which was now 
wrapt in flames. The Swedes ſet fire to the town, 
before the inhabitants had entirely left it. The 
conflagration continued from midnight till ten in 
the morning. The houſes being moſtly of wood, 
were=entirely conſumed ; and next day there was 
not the leaſt veſtige of a town remaining. ; 

The aged, the ſick, and women of tender con- 
ſtitutions, who had lodged on the ſnow while 
their houſes were in flames, at laſt made a ſhift 
to crawl to the gates of Hamburg, where they 
beſought the inhabitants to receive them within 
the walls, and thereby to ſave their lives. But 
this favour was denied them, becauſe ſome con-- 
tagious diſtempers were known lately to have 
raged in Altena; and the Hamburgers had not fo 
great a regard for the inhabitants, as to run the riſk 
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of having their own town infected by admitting 
ſuch dangerous gueſts. Thus the greateſt part of 
theſe unhappy people expired under the walls of 


Hamburg, calling on heaven to witneſs the bar- 


barity of the Swedes, and the ſtill greater inhu- 
manity of the Hamburgers. 

All Germany exclaimed againſt this outrage. 
Tue miuiſters and generals of Poland and Den- 
mark wrote to count Steinbock, reproaching him 
with an act of cruelty, committed without neceſ- 
ſity, and incapable of any, excuſe, which could 
not fail to provoke heaven and earth againſt 
him, 

Steinbock replied, that he never would have 


Puſhed matters to fuch extremities, had it not 


been with a view to teach the enemies of the king 
his maſter not to make war, for the future, like 
barbarians, but to pay ſome regard to the laws 


of nations; that they had filled Pomerania with 


their cruelties, laid waſte that beautiful province, 


and fold near an hundred thouſand of its inhabi- 


tants to the Turks; and that the torches which 
had laid Altena in aſhes were no more than juſt , 
repriſals for the red-hot bullets which had de- 
ſtroyed Stade. 

Such was the implacable reſentment with which 
the Swedes and their enemies carried on the war, 
Had Charles appeared in Pomerania at this time, 
he might poſſibly have retrieved his ruined for- 
tune. His armies, though removed at fo great 
a diſtance from his perſon, were ſtill animated by 
his ſpirit ; but the abſence of a prince is always 
prejudicial to his affairs, and hinders his ſubjects 
from making the proper uſe of their victories. 
Steinbock loſt by picce-meal what he had gained 


by 
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by thoſe ſignal actions, which, at a happier junc- 
ture, would have been deciſive. 

Victorious as he was, he could not prevent the 
junction of the Ruſſians, Danes, and Saxons. 
The combined army of theſe allies ſeized upon his 
quarters. He loſt ſome troops in ſeveral little 
Skirmiſhes. Two thouſand of his men were drown- 
ed in paſſing the Eider, as they were going to 
their winter-quarters in Holſtein; and all theſe 
loſſes, in a country ſurrounded on every fide by 
powerful enemies, were utterly irreparable, 

He endeavoured to defend the dutchy of Hol- 
ſtein againſt the Danes; but, notwithſtanding all 
his prudent meaſures and vigorous efforts, the 
country was loſt, his whole army ruined, and 
himſelf taken priſoner. 

Pomerania, all but Stralſund, the iſle of Ru- 
gen, and ſome neighbouring places, being left 
defenceleſs, became a prey to the allies, and was 
ſequeſtered in the hands of the king of Pruſſia. 
Bremen was filled with Daniſh garriſons. Art the 
ſame time, the Ruſſians over-ran Finland and 
beat the Swedes, who, being now difperſed and 
inferior in point-of number, began to loſe that 
ſuperiority over their enemies which they had 
poſſeſſed at the commencement of the war. 

To complete the misfortunes of Sweden, the 
king reſolved to ſtay at Demotica, and ſtill flat- 
tered himſelf with the delufive hopes of obtaining 
aſſiſtance from the Turks, in whom he ought no 
longer to have repoſed any confidence. 

Ibrahim Molla, that bold vizier, who had been 
ſo obſtinately bent on a war with the Ruſſians, 
in oppoſition to the favourite, was ſtrangled in 
one of the paſſages of the ſeraglio. 
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The place of vizier was become ſo dangerous, 
that no one would venture to accept of it; and 
of conſequence it continued vacant for ſix months. 
At laſt the favourite, Ali Coumourgi, aſſumed the 
title of grand vizier. This meaſure gave a fatal 
blow to all the hopes of the king of Sweden, who 
knew Coumourgi ſo much the better, that he 

had really been obliged to him for ſome friendly 
offices, when the intereſt of the favourite and that 
of his majeſty happened to coincide, 

Charles had now been eleven months at De- 
motica, buried in ſloth and oblivion. This ex- 
treme indolence ſucceeding ſo ſuddenly to the moſt 
violent exerciſes, had at laſt given him the diſeaſe 
which he had formerly feigned. The report of 
his death was ſpread over all Europe. The coun- 
cil of regency, which he had eſtabliſhed at Stock- 
holm when he left his capital, no longer received 
any diſpatches from him. The ſenate came in a 
body to the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, the king's 
ſiſter, and entreated her to take the regency into 
ker own hands, during her brother's abſence. 
She accepted the propoſal; but finding that the 
ſenate intended to force her to make a peace with 
the czar and the king of Denmark, and well 
knowing that her brother would never approve of 
ſuch a meaſure, ſhe reſigned the regency, and 
wrote a full and cicumſtantial account of the 
whole matter to the king, in Turky. 


Charles received his fiſter's packet at Demotica. 
The arbitrary principles which he had ſucked in 
with his mother's milk, made him forget that 
Sweden had formerly been a free ſtate, and that, 
in ancient times, the management of public af- 
fairs was conducted by the king and ſenate, in 
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conjunction. He conſidered that reſpeQable body 
as no better than a parcel of menial ſervants, who 
wanted to uſurp the command of the houſe in 
their maſter's abſence. He wrote to them, that if 
they pretended to aſſume the reins of government, 
he would ſend them one of his boots, from which 
he would oblige them to receive their orders. 

To prevent, therefore, theſe attempts (as he - 
thought them) upon his authority in Sweden, and 
to defend his kingdom now in the laſt extremity, 
deprived of all hopes of aſſiſtance from the Otto- 
man Porte, and relying on himſelf alone, he ſig- 
nified to the grand vizier his deſire of departing, 
and returning by the way of Germany. 

M. Deſaleurs, the French ambaſſador, who was 
charged with the affairs of Sweden, made-the pre- 
poſal. Well, (fays the vizier to count Deſa- 
leurs) did not I tell you, that in leſs than a year 
the king of Sweden would beg it as a favour, to 
be allowed to depart ? Tell him he may either go 
or ſtay as he pleaſes; but let him come to a fixed 
reſolution, and appoint the day of his departure, 
that he may not again bring us into ſuch another 
{crape as that of Bender.“ 

Count Deſaleurs ſoftened the harſhneſs of this 
anſwer, when he reported it to the king, The 
day was accordingly fixed. But, before he would 
quit Turky, Charles reſolved to diſplay the pomp 
of a great king, though involved in all the diffi- 
culties of a fugitive prince. He gave Grothuſen 
the title of his ambaſſador extraordinary, and ſent 
him with a retinue of eighty perſons, all richly 
dreſſed, to take his leave in form at the Porte, 

The ſplendour of this embaſſy was only ex- 
ceeded by the meanneſs of the ſhifts which the 
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king was obliged to employ, in order to collect a 
ſum of money ſufficient to defray the expence 
of it. 

M. Deſaleurs lent him forty thouſand crowns. 
Grothuſen had agents at Conſtantinople, who 


borrowed in his name, at the rate of fifty per 


cent. intereſt, a thouſand crowns of a Jew, two 
hundred piſtoles of an Engliſh merchant, and a 
thouſand livres of a Turk. 

By theſe means they procured wherewithal to 
enable them to act the ſplendid farce of the Swe- 
diſh embaſſy before the divan. Grothuſen received 
at the Porte all the honours that are uſually paid 
to ambaſſadors extraordinary on the day of their 
audience, 'The deſign of all this parade was only 
to obtain money from the grand vizier; but that 
miniſter was inexorable. 

Grothuſen made a propoſal for borrowing a 
million from the Porte. The vizier anſwered 
coldly, that his maſter knew how to give, when 
he thought proper; but that is was beneath his 
dignity to lend: that the king ſhould be ſupplied 
with plenty of every thing neceſſary for his jour- 
ney, in a manner worthy of the perſon that ſent 
kim back; and that the Porte, perhaps, might 
even make him a preſent in gold bullion, though 
he would not have him depend upon it for cer- 
tain, 

At laſt, on the firſt day of October 1714, the 
king of Sweden ſet out on his journey. A capigi 
baſha, with ſix chiaoux, came to attend him from 
the caſtle of Demirtaſh, where he had refided for 
ſome days paſt. The baſha preſented him, in the 
name of the grand ſeignior, with a large tent of 
carlet embroidered with gold, a ſ. bre whoſe 
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handle was ſet with jewels, and eight beautiful 
Arabian horſes, with fine ſaddles, and ſtirrups of 
maſſy gold. It is not beneath the dignity of hiſ- 
tory to obſerve, that the Arabian groom, who 
took care of the horſes, gave the king an account 
of their genealogy; a cuſtom which hath long 
prevailed among theſe people, who ſeem to be 
more attentive to the nobility of horſes than of 
men; which after all, perhaps, is not fo unrea- 
ſonable, as theſe animals, if the breed 1s kept free 
from intermixture, are neyer known to dege- 
nerate. 

The convoy conſiſted of arty loaded waggons, 
and three hundred horſe. The capigi bafha being 
informed that ſeveral Turks had lent money to 
the king of Sweden's attendants at an immode- 
rate intereſt, told his majeſty that uſury was for- 
bid by the Mahometan law; he therefore en- 
treated him to liquidate all theſe debts, and to 
order his reſident at Conſtantinople to pay no 
more than the capital. No, (fays the king) if 
any of my ſervants have given bills for an hun- 
dred crowns, 1 will pay them, though they ſhould 
not even have received ten.” 

He made a propoſal to his creditors to follow 
him, affuring them at the ſame time, that he 
would not only pay their debts, but likewiſe in- 
demnify them for the expence of the journey, 
Several of them went to Sweden; and Grothuſen 
was commiſſioned to ſee them paid. 

In order to ſhew the greater deference to their 
royal gueſt, the Turks made him travel by very 
ſhot ſtages; but this flow and reſpectful motion 
was ill-ſuited to the impatient ſpirit of the king. 
During the journey, he got up at three in the 
morning, according to his uſual cuſtom. As ſoon 
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as he was dreſſed, he went himſelf and awakened 
the capigi and chiaoux, and began to march in 
the dark, The Turkiſh gravity was affronted 
with this new manner of travelling ; but Charles 
took pleaſure in making them uneaſy, , and ſaid, 
that he ſhould at leaſt be a little revenged on 
them, for their behaviour to him at Bender, 

About the time that Charles reached the fron- 
tiers of Turky, Staniflaus was leaving them, tho? 
by a different road, and going into Germany, 
with a view of retiring into the dutchy of Deux- 
Ponts, a province bordering on the palatinate of 
Alface and the Rhine, and which has belonged to 
the kings of Sweden ever ſince Charles X. the 
ſucceſſor of Chriſtina, united it to his crown, 
Charles atligned Staniſlaus the revenue of this 
dutchy, which was then valued at about ſeventy 
thouſand crowns. Such was the final reſult of ſo 
many projects, wars, and expectations! Staniflaus 
both could and would have coricluded an advan- 
tageous treaty with Auguſtus, had not the in- 
flexible obſtinacy of Charles made him loſe his 
lands and real eſtate in Poland, in order to pre- 
ſerve the empty title of king. 

This prince continued to refide in the dutchy 
of Deux-Ponts till the death of Charles XII. when 
that province returning to a prince of the Pa- 
latine family, he choſe to retire to Wiſſemburg, 
a place belonging to the French in Alſace. M. 
Sum, Auguſtus's envoy, entered a complaint on 
this head to the duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
The duke made him this remarkable anſwer : 
« Sir, let the king your maſter know, that France 
hath never refuſed an aſylum to kings in diſtreſs.” 

When the king of Sweden arrived on the fron- 

tiers of Germany, he had the pleaſure to hear, 
8 that 
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that the emperor had given ſtri& orders to receive 
him in every part of his dominions with a be- 
coming magnificence. The towns and villages 
through which the quarter-maſters had previouſly 
fixed his route, made great preparations for re- 
ceiving him; every one burned with impatience 
to ſee this extraordinary man, whoſe victories and 
misfortunes, whoſe moſt trifling actions, and even 
his keeping his bed, had made ſo great a noiſe in 
Europe and Aſia. But Charles had no inclination 
to bear the fatigue of all this pomp and pageantry, 
or to exhibit as a public ſpectacle the priſoner of 
Bender. On the contrary, he had reſolved never 
to re-enter Stockholm, until he ſhould have re- 
paired his loſſes by a change of fortune, 

As ſoon as he arrived at Targowitz, on the con- 
fines of Tranſilvania, he took leave of his Turkiſh 
convoy; and then aſſembling his attendants in a 
barn, he told them not to give themſelves any 
concern about him, but to proceed with all poſ- 
ſible expedition to Stralſund in Pomerania, on the 
coaſt of the Baltick, diſtant from 'Targowitz about 
three hundred leagues. 

He took nobody with him but two officers, 
Roſen and During, and parted chearfully with the 
reſt of his attendants, who were filled with aſto- 
niſhment, ſorrow, and apprehenſion. By way of 
diſguiſe, he put on a black wig, concealing his 
own hair, which he always wore underneath it, a 


gold laced hat, a grey coat, and blue cloak, and 


aſſuming the name of a German officer, rode poſt 
with his two fellow-travellers. 

He ſhunned, as much as poſſible, the territo- 
ries of his ſecret or declared enemies, taking the 
road through Hungary, Moravia, Auſtria, Bava- 


ria, Wirtemberg, the Palatinate, Weſtphalia, and 
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Mecklenburg ; by which- means he almoſt made 
the complete tour of Germany, and lengthened 
his journey by one half. Having rode the whole 
firſt day, without intermiſſion, young During, 
who was not ſo much inured to theſe exceſſive fa- 
tigues, fainted away as he was diſmounting. The 
king, who was determined not to halt a moment 
by the road, asked During as ſoon as he had re- 
covered, how much money he had? “ About a 
thouſand crowns in gold,” replies During. Then 
give me one half of it, (ſays the king) I fee you 
are not able to follow me, I ſhall finiſh the jour- 
ney by myſelf.” During begged he would be fo 
good as to tarry but for three hours, affuring 
him, that by that time he ſhould be able to re-- 
mount his horſe and attend his majeſty, and en- 
treated him to reflect on the imminent dangers to 
which he would expoſe himſelf by travelling alone, 
The king was inexorable. He made him give him 
the five hundred crowns, and called for horſes, 
During, ſtartled at this reſolution, bethought him- 
ſelf of an innocent ſtratagem. He took the poſt- 
maſter aſide, and pointing to the king: * This 
gentleman (ſays he) is my couſin: we are going 
together upon the ſame buſineſs; he ſees that I 
am indiſpoſed, and yet he will not wait for me but 
for three hours: pray, give him the worſt horte in 
your ſtable; and let me have a chariot, or poſt- 
chaiſe.” 

He flipt two ducats into the poſt- maſter's hand, 
who punQually obeyed his orders. The king had 
a lame and reitive horſe, upon which the ſet out 
alone at ten at night, amidſt darkneſs, ſnow, 
wind, and rain. His fellow-traveller, after hav- 
ing llept a few hours, began to follow him in a 
chariot, wh good hories, He had not rode many 

miles, 
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miles, when, at day-break, he overtook the king, 
who not being able to make his beaſt move on, 
was travelling on foot to the next ſtage. 

Charles was obliged to get into During's chaiſe, 
where he ſlept upon the ſtraw. Thus they 
continued the journey without intermiſſion, by 
day on horleback, and ſleeping by night in a 
chaiſe. 

Having travelled for ſixteen days, during which 


they had more than once been in danger of being 


taken, they arrived at laſt, on the twenty-firſt of 
November 1714, at the gates of Stralſund, about 
one in the morning. 

The king called out to the centinel, and told 
him that he was a courier diſpatched from Turky 
by the king of Sweden, and that he muſt imme- 
diately ſpeak with general Ducker, the governor, 


The centinel ſaid that it was too late; that the 
governor was gone to bed; and that he muſt 


wait till break of day, 
The king replied, that he came upon bufineſs 
of importance, and that, if they did not inſtantly 


go and awaken the governor, they ſhould all be 


puniſhed next morning. At laſt a ſerjeant went 
and called up the governor, Ducker imagined 
that it might poſſibly be one of the king's gene- 
rals: the gates were opened; and the courier in- 
troduced into the governor's chamber. 

Ducker, who was ſtill half aſleep, asked him; 
„ What news of the king of Sweden ?” The king, 


taking him by the acm,“ What, (ſays he to 


Ducker) have my moſt faithful ſubjects forgot 
me ?”. The governor recollected the king, though 
he could not believe his own eyes; and jumping 
out of bed,” embraced his maſter's knees with 
tears of joy, The news of this happy event were 
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ſpread through the town in a moment. Every 
body got up. The ſoldiers flocked about the go- 
vernor's houſe. The ſtreets were crouded with 
people, asking each other, whether the king was 
really come. All the windows were illuminated, 
and the conduits ran with wine, amidit the blaze 
of a thouſand flambeaus, and the repeated diſ- 
charges of the artillery. 

Mean while the king was put to bed, which 
was more than he had been for ſixteen days be- 
ſore. His legs were ſo much ſwollen with the 
great fatigue he had undergone, that, inſtead of 
pulling, they were obliged to cut off his boots. 
As he had neither linnen nor cloaths, they imme- 
diately furniſhed him with ſuch a wardrobe as the 
town could afford. After he had ſlept a few 
hours, he roſe and went directly to review his 
troops, and viſit his fortifications. And that very 
day, he diſpatched orders into all parts, for re- 
newing the war againſt his enemies with greater 
vigour than ever. All theſe particulars, which 
are ſo conſiſtent with the extraordinary character 
of Charles XII. were firſt communicated to me by 
M. Fabricius, and afterwards confirmed by count 
Croifſy, ambaſſador to the king of Sweden. 

Europe was now in a condition very different 
from that in which it was when Charles left it, 
in 1709. 

The war which had ſo long raged in the South, 
that is, in Germany, England, Holland, France, 
Spain, Portugal and Italy, was now at an end. The 
general peace which ſucceeded was owing to ſome 
private intrigues in the court of England. The 
earl of Oxford, an able miniſter, and lord Bo- 
lingbroke, one of the greateſt geniuſes, and one 
of the moſt eloquent orators of the age, had got 

the 
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the better of the duke of Marlborough, and pre- 
yailed upon the queen to make a peace with Lewis 
XIV. France being no longer at war with Eng- 
land, ſoon obliged the other powers to come to 
an accommodation. 

Philip V. the grandſon of Lewis XIV. — to 
reign in peace over the ruins of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. The emperor of Germany, now become 
maſter of Naples and Flanders, was firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in his vaſt dominions: and Lewis XIV. 


ſeemed to aim at nothing higher than to finiſh his 


long career of glory by a peaceable end. 

Anne, queen of England, died on the tenth 
of Auguſt 1714, hated by half the nation, for 
having given peace to ſo many kingdoms, Her 
brother, James Stewart, an unhappy prince, ex- 
cluded from the throne almoſt at his birth, not 
being in England at that time to claim the ſuc- 
ceſſion, which new laws would have conferred upon 
him, if his party could have prevailed ; George I, 
elector of Hanover, was unanimouſly acknow- 
ledged king of Great Britain. The throne de- 
volved to that elector not by right of blood, tho? 
deſcended from a daughter of James, but by vir- 
tue of an act of parliament. 

George, advanced in years when he was called 
to reign over a people whoſe language he did not 
underſtand, and to whom he was an utter ſtran- 
ger, he conſidered himſelf rather as eleQor of 
Hanover than king of England. All his ambition 
was to aggrandize his German dominions. He 
commonly went once a-year to viſit his hereditary 
ſubjects, by whom he was adored. In other re- 
ſpects, he took more pleaſure in living like a pri- 
vate man; than like a mighty ſovereign, The 
pomp of royalty appeared to him a” 

able 
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able burden. He paſſed his time with a few old 
courtiers, with whom he lived in great familiarity, 
He was not the king that made the greateſt figure 
in Europe; but he was. one of the wiſeſt princes 
of the age, and perhaps the only one that knew 
how to enjoy on a throne the pleaſures of friend- 
ſhip and private life. Such were the principal 
monarchs, and ſuch the fituation of the ſouth of 
Europe. | 

The revolutions that happened in the North 
were of another nature. The kings in that part 
of the world were engaged in war, and leagued 
together againſt the king of Sweden, 

Auguſtus had been long reſtored to the throne 
of Poland by the aſſiſtance of the czar, and with 
the joint conſent of the emperor of Germany, of 
Anne of England, and of the ſtates-general, who, 
though guarantees of the treaty of Altranſtad, 
when Charles XII. was able to impoſe laws, 
thought themſelves abſolved from that obligation, 
when they had nothing more to fear from him. 

But Auguſtus did not enjoy an undiſturbed au- 
thority. No ſooner was he reſtored to the throne, 
than the people's apprehenſions of arbitrary power 
began to revive, The whole nation was in arms 
to oblige him to conform to the pacta conventa, A 
ſacred contract between the king and people, who 
ſeemed to have recalled their ſovereign for no other 
- purpoſe than to declare war againſt him. In the 
beginning of theſe troubles, the name of Staniſ- 
laus was not once mentioned: his party ſcemed 
to be annihilated; and the Poles retzined no 
other remembrance of the king of Sweden than 
as. of a torrent, which, in the violence of its 
courſe, had occaſioned a temporary change in the 
face oſ nature. | 
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Pultowa and the abſence of Charles XII. had 
occaſioned the fall not only of Staniſlaus, but alſo 
of the duke of Holſtein, Charles's nephew, who 
had lately been deſpoiled of his dominions by 
the king of Denmark. The king of Sweden had 
had a ſincere regard for the father, and, of con- 
ſequence, could not fail to be deeply affected with 
the misfortunes of the ſon ; the rather, as, glor 

eing the end of all his actions, the fall of thoſs 
princes whom he had either made or reſtored, gave 
him as much pain as the loſs of his own pro- 
vinces. | 

Every one was at liberty to enrich himſelf with 
the ruins of Charles's fortune. Frederick William, 
the new king of Pruſſia, who ſeemed to be as fond 
of war as his father had been of peace, was the 
firſt who put in for his ſhare of the ſpoils. He 
ſeized Stetin and part of Pomerania, as an equi- 
valent for four hundred thouſand crowns which he 
had advanced to the czar and the king of Den- 
mark. George, elector of Hanover, now be- 
come king of England, had likewiſe ſequeſtered 
into his hands the dutchy of Bremen and Verden, 

which the king of Denmark had aſſigned to him 
as a depoſit for ſixty thouſand piſtoles*, In this 
manner were divided the ſpoils of Charles XII. 
and whoever poſſeſſed any of his dominions as 
pledges, became, from their ſelfiſh and intereſted 
views, as dangerous enemies as thoſe who had 
taken them from him. 


* 


— 


0 The Engliſh parliament afterwards granted a ſum of 
money to complete the purchaſe; and thus Bremen and 


Verden were ſecured to the houſe of Hanover, This ac- 


quiſition may be confidered as the firſt link of that political 
chain by which Great Britain hath been dragged back and 
faſt bound to the continent, 
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With regard to the czar, he was doubtleſs the 
moſt formidable of all his enemies. His former 
loſſes, his victories, his very faults, his unremitted 
perſeverance in acquiring knowlege, and in com- 
municating that knowlege to his ſubjects, and his 
inceſſant labours, had juſtly entitled him to the 
character of a great man, Riga was already taken; 
Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, half of Finland, and all 
the provinces that had been conquered by Charles's 
anceſtors, were now ſubjected to the Ruſſian yoke, 

Peter Alexiowitz, who, twenty years before, 
had not a ſingle veſſel in the Baltick, now ſaw 
Himſelf maſter of thoſe ſeas, with a fleet of thirty 
ſhips of the line. 

One of theſe ſhips had been built by his own 
- Hands. He was the beſt carpenter, the beſt ad- 
miral, anq the beſt pilot in the North. There 
was not a difficult paſſage from the gulph of 
Bothnia to the Ocean, which he had not ſounded, 
And, having thus joined the labours of a common 
ſailor to the curious experiments of a philoſopher, 
and the grand deſigns of an emperor, he arrived, 
by degrees and a courſe of victories, to the rank 
of admiral, in the fame manner as he had become 
a general in the land-ſervice. 

While prince Galliczen, a general formed un- 
der his auſpices, and one of thoſe who ſeconded 
his enterprizes with the greateſt vigour, com- 
pleated the reduction of Finland, took the town 
of Vaſa, and beat the Swedes, the emperor put 
to ſea, in order to attempt the conqueſt of Aland, 
an iſland in the Baltick, about twelve leagues 
from Stockholm. 

He ſet out on this expedition in the beginning 
of July 1714, while his rival Charles XII. was 
keeping his bed at Demotica. He embarked at 
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Cronſlot, an harbour which he had built a few 


years before, about four miles from Peterſburg. 


The new harbour, the fleet, the officers, the ſai. 
lors, were all the work of his own hands; and 
wherever he turned his eyes, he could behold ne- 
thing but what he himſelf had, in ſome meaſure, 
created, . 

On the fifteenth of July, the Ruſſian fleet, con- 
fiſting of thirty ſhips of the line, eighty gallies, 
and an hundred half-gallies, reached the coaſt of 
Aland. On board of theſe ſhips were twenty 
thouſand ſoldiers : admiral Apraxin was comman- 
der in chief; and the Ruſſiag emperor ſerved as 
rear-admiral. On the ſixteenth the Swediſh fleet, 
commanded by vice-admiral Erinchild, came up 
with the enemy ; and, though weaker than them 
by two thirds, maintained a fight for the ſpace of 
three hours. The czar attacked the admiral's 
ſhip, and took her after a ſharp engagement. 

The ſame day he landed fixteen thouſand men 
on the iſle of Aland; and having taken a number 
of Swediſh ſoldiers, that had not been able to get 
on board of Erincheld's fleet, he carried them off 
in his own ſhips. He returned to his harbour of 
Cronſlot with Erincheld's large ſhip, three others 
of a leſs ſize, one frigate, and fix gallies, all 
which he had taken in the engagement, 

From Cronſlot he ſet fail for Peterſburg, fol- 
lowed by his own victorious fleet, and the ſhips 
he had taken from the enemy. On his arrival at 


Peterſburg, he was ſaluted by a triple diſcharge of 


an hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, He then 
made a triumphant entry, which flattered his va- 
nity ſtill more than that at Moſcow, as he received 
theſe honours in his favourite city, a place where 
but ten years before there was not a ſingle hut, 
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and where now there were thirty-four thouſand 
five hundred houſes; in a word, as he ſaw him- 
ſelf at the head not only of a victorious navy, but 
what is more, of the firſt Ruſſian fleet that had 
ever appeared in the Baltick, and amidſt the ac- 
clamations of a people, to whom, before his 
time, the very name of a fleet was not ſo much 
as known. 

The entry into Peterſburg was accompanied 
with much the ſame ceremonies as that into Moſ- 
cow. The Swediſh vice-admiral was the chief or- 
nament of this new triumph. Peter Alexiowitz 
appeared in the progefſion as rear-admiral. A Ruſ- 
ſian nobleman, called Romanodowſky, who com- 
monly repreſented the czar on theſe ſolemn occa- 
ſions, was ſeated on a throne, ſurrounded with 
ſenators, To this nobleman the rear-admiral 
preſented an account of his victory; and, in re- 
ward of his ſervices, was declared vice-admiral. 
An odd ceremony, but extremely neceſſary, in a 
country where military ſubordination was one of 
the novelties which the czar wanted to introduce. 

The emperor of Ruſſia, now victorious over the 
Swedes by ſea and land, and having aſſiſted in 
expelling them from Poland, began to domi- 
neer there in his turn. He acted as mediator 
between Auguſtus and the republic; a glory, 
perhaps, not inferior to that of creating a king. 
This honour, and, inded, all the good fortune of 
Charles, had fallen to the ſhare of the czar ; who, 
it muſt be owned, made a better uſe of theſe ad- 
vantages; for all his ſucceſſes were ſo managed, 
as to contribute to the intereſt of his country. 1f 
he took a town, the beſt artiſans in it carried 
their families and their induſtry to Peterſburg. 
The manufactures, the arts and ſciences of the 
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provinces which he conquered from Sweden, were 
tranſported into Muſcovy. Thus were his Comi- 
nions enriched by his victories; a circumſtance 
that makes him the moſt excuſeable of all con- 
querors. | | 

Sweden, on the contrary, deſpoiled of almoſt 
all her foreign provinces, had neither com- 
merce, money, nor credit. Her veteran troops, 
which were formerly ſo formidable, had either 
fallen in battle, or periſned with hunger. Up- 
wards of an hundred thouſand Swedes were ſlaves 
in the vaſt dominions of the czar; and near the 
fame number had been fold to the Turks and 
Tartars. The human ſpecies ſeemed viſibly to 
decline in the country; but the King's arrival at 
Stralſund inſpired them with freſh hopes. 

The reſpect and admiration which they had 
formerly entertained for his ſacred pefſon, were 
Kill ſo ſtrongly rivetted in the minds of his 
ſubjects, that the youth came from the country in 
crowds, and voluntarily offered to enliſt, though 
there was not a ſufficient number of hands left te 
cultivate the lands. | 
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Crates gives his ſiſter in marriage to the prince 

of Hresse: is beſieged in STRALSUNnD, and 
eſcapes to Swepen. Schemes of baron de 
GorT2z, his prime miniſter. Plan of a recon- 
ciliation with the Czar, and of a deſcent upon 
England. CrarLes beſieges FaEDERICSHALL, 
in Norway: is killed: his character. GorTz 
is beheaded. 


JN the midſt of theſe preparations, the king 
gave his only ſurviving ſiſter, Ulrica Eleonora, 
in marriage to Frederick prince of Heſſe- Caſſel. 
The queen dowager, grandmother of Charles XII. 
and the princeſs, and then in the eightieth year 
of her age, did the honours of the table at this 
ſolemnity, which was celebrated an the fourth of 
April 1715, in the palace of Stockholm; where ſhe 
died ſoon after, 
The 
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The marriage was not honoured with the pre- 
ſence of the king, who was then employed in 
finiſhing the fortifications of Stralſund, a place of 
great importance, and threatened with a fiege by 
the kings. of Pruſſia and Denmark, Nevertheleſs 
he made his brother-in-law generaliſſimo of all his 
forces in Sweden. This prince had ſerved the 
ſtates- general in their wars with the French, and 


was eſteemed a good general; a qualification 


which contributed not a little to procure him the 
ſiſter of Charles XII. in marriage. 

Charles's misfortunes now came as thick upon 
him as his victories had formerly done. In the 
month of June 1715, the German troops of the 
king of England, with thoſe of Denmark, inveſted 
the ſtrong town of Wiſmar, while the combined 
army of the Danes and Saxons, amounting to thirty- 
ſix thouſand men, marched towards Stralſund, to 
form the ſiege of that place. The kings of Pruſſia 


and Denmark ſunk five Swediſh ſhips a little off 


Stralſund. The czar was then in the Baltick, 
with twenty large ſhips of war, and an hundred 
and fifty tranſports, on board of which were thirty 
thouſand men. He threatened a deſcent upon 
Swedenz one while approaching the coaſt of 
Helſimburg, and at another appearing before 
Stockholm. All Sweden was in arms upon the 
coaſts, and every moment expected an invaſion- 
At the ſame time the czar's land forces drove 
the Swedes from poſt to poſt, until they had diſ- 
poſſeſſed them of all the places they held in Fin- 
land, towards the gulph of Bothnia. But Peter 
puſhed his conqueſts no farther, 

At the mouth of the Oder, a river that divides 
Pomerania in two, and after waſhing the walls of 
Stetin falls into the Baltick, lies the little iſle 
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of Uſedom, a place of great importance on ac- 
count of its ſituation, commanding the Oder both 
on the right and left; fo that whoever is maſter 
of the ifland is likewiſe maſter of the navigation 
of the river. The king of Pruſſia had diſlodged 
the Swedes from this place, and taken poſſeſſion 
of it as well as of Stetin, which he kept ſequeſ- 
tered, and all, as he pretended, * For the ſake of 
peace.” The Swedes had retaken Uſedom in 
May 1715. 'They had two forts in the iſland; 
one of which was the fort of Suine, upon a branch 
of the Oder, that bore the ſame name; the other, 
a place of greater conſequence, was called Penna- 
monder, and ſituated upon another branch of that 
river. 'To defend theſe two forts, and indeed the 


whole iſland, there were only two hundred and 


fifty Pomeranians, under the command of an old 


Swediſh officer, called Kuze-Slerp, a man whoſe 


name deſerves to be immortalized. 

On the fourth of Auguſt, the king of Pruſſia 
ſent fifteen hundred foot and eight hundred dra- 
goons to make a deſcent upon the iſland. They 
came and landed without oppoſition near the 
fort of Sume, which being the leaſt important 
of the two, the Swediſh commander abandoned 
it to the enemy; and as he could not ſafely di- 
vide his men, he retired with his little company 
to the caſtle of Pennamonder, determined to hold 
out to the laſt. extremity. 

There was therefore a neceſſity of beſieging it 
in form; for which purpoſe a train of artillery 
was embarked at Stetin, and the Pruſſian troops 
were reinforced with a thouſand foot and four 
hundred horſe. On the eighteenth the trenches 
were opened in two places, and the fort was briſk- 
ly battered with cannon and mortars, 3 

the 
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the ſiege, a Swediſh ſoldier, who was ſent privately 
with a letter from Charles XII. found means to 
land on the iſland, and to lip into the fort. The 
letter he delivered to the commander. The pur- 
port was as follows : “Do not fire till the enemy 
come to the brink of the foſſe. Defend the place 
to the laſt extremity. I commend you to your 
good fortune. Charles.” 

* Slerp having read the note, reſolved to obey, 
and to lay down his life, as he was ordered, for 
the ſervice of his maſter. On the twenty-ſecond 
at day-break the aſſault was given. The beſieged 


having kept in their fire till they ſaw the enemy 


on the brink of the foſſe, killed an immenſe num- 
ber of them. But the ditch was full, the breach 


large, and the affaitants too numerous; ſo that 


they entered the caſtle at two different places at 
once, The commander now thought of nothing 
but of ſelling his life dear, and obeying his maſter's 
orders. He abandoned the breaches through 
which the enemy entered; intrenched his little 
company, who had all the courage and fidelity.to 
follow him behind a baſtion, and poſted them in 
ſuch a manner that they could not be ſurrounded. 
The enemy came up to him, and were greatly 
ſurprized that he did not aſk for quarter. He 
fought for a complete hour; and after having 
loſt the half of his men, was at laſt killed him- 


ſelf, together with his lieutenant and major. Upon 


this, the ſurviving few, amounting to an hundred 
ſoldiers and one officer, begged their lives, and 
were made priſoners of war. Charles's letter was 
found in the commander's pocket, and carried to 

the king of Pruſſia, 
At the time that Charles loſt Uſedom, and the 
neighbouring iſles, which were quickly taken; 
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while Wiſmar was ready to ſurrender, and Sweden, 
deftitute of a fleet, was daily threatned with an 
invaſion; he himſelf was in Stralſund, beſieged 
by an army of thirty-ſix thouſand men. 

Straliund, a town famous over all Europe for 
the ſiege which the king of Sweden ſuſtained 
there, is the ſtrongeſt place in Pomerania; and 
is ſituatcd between the Baltick and the lake of 
Franken, near the ftreights of Gella. It is in- 
geceſfible by land, except by a narrow cauſeway, 
dci-nded by a citadel, and by fortifications which 
Mee thought to be impregnable. There was in 
it a garriſon of about nine thouſand men, and, 
what was more than all, the king of Sweden 
himſelf. The kings of Pruſſia and Denmark un- 
dertook the ſiege of this place, with an army of 
fix and thirty thouſand men, compoſed of Pruſ. 
ſians, Danes, and Saxons. 

The honour of beſieging Charles XII. was fo 
powerful a motive, that they ſoon ſurmounted 
every obſtacle, and opened the trenches in the 
night between the nineteenth and twentieth of 
October 1715. The king of Sweden declared, 
at the beginning of the ſiege, that for his own 
Part, he could not comprehend, how a place well 
fortified, and provided with a ſufficient garriſon, 

could poſſibly be taken, Not but that in the 
courſe of his paſt victories he had taken ſeveral 
places himſelf, but hardly ever by a regular ſiege, 
The terror of his arms carried all before it. 
Beſides, he never judged of other people by 
himſelf; but always entertained- too low an opi- 
nion of his. enemies. The beſiegers carried on 
their works with ſurpriſing vigour and reſolution, 


and were greatly aſſiſted by a very ſingular ac- 
cident, 7 | 
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It is well known that the Baltick ſea neither 
ebbs nor flows. The fortifications which covered 
the town, and which were defended on the weſt 
by an impaſſable moraſs, and by the ſea on the 
eaſt, ſeemed to be ſecure from any aſſault. It 
had hitherto eſcaped the obſervation of every one, 
that when the weſt wind blows ſtrong, the waves 
of the Baltic are driven back in ſuch a manner 
as to leave but three feet depth of water under 
the fortifications, which had always been ſuppoſed ' ' 
to be waſhed by a branch of the ſea, ſo deep as 
to be utterly impafſable. 'A ſoldier having fallen 
from the top of the fortifications into the ſea, was 
ſurpriſed to find a bottom; and thinking that 
this diſcovery might make his fortune, he deſerted, 
and went to the quarters of count Wackerbarth, 
the Saxon general, to inform him that the ſea 
was fordable, and that he might eaſily penetrate 
to the Swediſh fortifications. It was not long 
before the king of Pruſſia availed himſelf of this 
piece of intelligence. 

Next night about twelve &'clock, the weſt 
wind ſtill continuing to blow, lieutenant colonel. 
Koppen entered the water, with eighteen hundred 
men. At the ſame time two thouſand advanced 
upon the cauſeway that led to the fort; all che 
Pruffian artillery fired, and the Danes and Pruſ- 
ſians gave an alarm on the other ſide. 

The Swedes thought tbey could eaſily repulſe 
the two thouſand men whom they ſaw adyancing 
with fo much apparent raſhneſs upon the cauſev ay; 
but all of a ſudden, Koppen, with his eighteen” 
hundred men entered the fort on the fide to- 
wards the fea. The Swedes, ſurrounded and ſur- 
priſed, could make no reſiſtance; and the poſt 
was carried after a terrible laughter. Some of 
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the Swedes fled to the town ; the beſiegers pur- 
ſued them thither, and entered pell-mell along 
with the fugitives. Two officers and four Saxon 
ſoldiers were already on the draw- bridge, which 
the Swedes had juſt time to raiſe;. ſo that the 
men were taken, and the town faved for that 
time. 

There were found in the fort twenty-four pieces. 
of cannon, which were immediately turned againſt 
Stralſund. The ſiege was puſhed with: ſuch vigour. 
and reſolution as this ſucceſs could not fail to in- 
ſpire. The town was eannonaded and bombarded. 
without intermiſſion. 

Oppoſite to Stralſund, in the Baltic Sea, lies 
the iſle of Rugen, which ſerves as a bulwark to 
that place, and into which the garriſon and citi- 
Zens might have retired, could they have found 
boats to tranſport them thither. This iſland was 
of the laſt importance to Charles. He plainly 
perceived, that ſhould it fall into the hands of the - 
enemy, he would be immediately beſieged both 
by ſea and land, and perhaps reduced to ſo great 
extremities, that he muſt either bury himſelf in 
the ruins of Stralſund, or elſe become a priſoner 
to thoſe very enemies whom he had ſo long deſ- 
Piſed, and upon whom he had impoſed the molt 
ſevere and rigorous terms. But notwithſtanding 
theſe gloomy proſpe&s, ſuch was the wretched. 
ſituation of his affairs, that he had not been able 
to place a ſufficient garriſon in Rugen, where, in, 
effe&, there were no more than two thonined, 
men. 

His enemies had been Aer Lie for 4 
months paſt in making all the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for a deſcent upon this iſland; and having 
at laſt finiſhed a great number of boats, the * 
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of Anhalt, favoured by the goodneſs of the wea- 
ther, landed twelve thouſand men upon Rugen, 
on the fifteenth of November. The king, who 
ſeemed to be every where preſent, was then in 
the iſland, having lately joined his two thouſand 
men, who were intrenched near a ſmall harbour, 
three leagues from the place where the enemy 
had landed. He put himſelf at the head of 
this little troop, and. obſerving the molt profound 
filence, advanced at midnight towards the foe. 
The prince of Anhalt had already entrenched 
his forces, a precaution which ſeemed altogether _ 
unneceſſary, The inferior officers never dreamed 
of being attacked the very firſt night, as they 
imagined Charles to be at Stralſund ; but the 
prince of Anhalt, who well knew what incredible 
things Charles was capable of attempting, had 
cauſed a deep foſſe to be ſunk, fenced with che- 
vaux de friſe; and indeed took alyHis meafures 
with as much circumſpection, as if he had had a 
| ſuperior army to contend with. 

At two in the morning, Charles reached the 
enemy's camp, without making the leaſt noiſe. 
His ſoldiers ſaid to each other, „Come let us 
pull up the chevaux de friſe.” Theſe words be- 
ing overheard by the. centinels, the alarm was 
inſtantly given in the camp, and the enemy ſtood 
to their arms. The king, taking up the chevaux 
de friſe, perceived a deep ditch before him. Ah! 
fays he, is it poſſible? this is more than I ex- 
pected. However this unexpected event did not 
diſconcert him. He was alike ignorant of the 
number of the enemy, and they of his. The 
darkneſs of the night ſeemed to favour the bold- 

neſs of the attempt. He formed his reſolution 
in a moment, and jumped into the ditch, accom- 
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panied by the braveſt of his men, and inſtantly 
followed by all the reſt. The chevaux de friſe, 
which were preſently plucked up, the levelled 
earth, the trunks and branches of ſuch trees as 
they could find, and the carcaſes of the ſoldiers 
that were killed by random ſhot, ſerved for faſ- 
cines. The king, the generals, and the braveſt 
of the officers and ſoldiers, mounted upon the 
ſhoulders of others, as in an aſſault. The fight 
began in the enemy's camp. The irreſiſtible im- 
petuoſity of the Swedes ſoon threw the Danes 
and Pruſſians into confuſion ; but the numbers 
were too unequally matched. After a keen diſ- 
Pute for a quarter of an hour, the Swedes were 
repulſed, and obliged to repaſs the foſſe. The 
Prince of Anhalt purſued them into the plain, 
little thinking it was Charles XII. that fled before 
Him. The unhappy monarch rallied his troops 
in the open field, and the battle was renewed 
with equal fury on both ſides. Grothuſen, the 
King's favourite, and general Dardoff, fell dead at 
his feet. In the heat of the fight Charles paſſed 
over the body of the latter, who was ſtill breath- 
ing; and During, who had accompanied him in 
his journey from Turky to Stralſund, was killed 
belore his face. 

In the midit of the fray, a Daniſh lieutenant, 
whoſe name I have not been able to learn, knew 
the king; and ſeizing his ſword with one hand, 
and with the other dragging him by the hair, 
Surrender yourſelf, fays he, or you are a dead 
man.” The king drew a piſtol from his belt, 
and, with his left hand, fired it at the officer, who 
dicd of the wound the next morning. The name 
of king Charles, which the Dane had pronounced, 
Immediately drew a crowd of the enemy together, 

The 
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The king was ſurrounded, and received a muſket 
ſhot below his left breaſt, The wound, which he 
called a contuſion, 'was two fingers deep. Charles 
was on foot, and in the moſt imminent danger 
of either being killed or taken priſoner. At that 
erĩtical moment count Poniatowſki fought near 
his majeſty's perſon. He had ſaved his life at 
Pultowa, and had now the good fortune to fave 
it once more in the battle of Rugen, by putting 
Him on his horfe, ' 

The Swedes retired to a part of the iſland called 
Alteferra, where there was a fort, of which they 
were ſtill maſters. From thence the king paſſed 
over to Stralſund, obliged to abandon his brave 
troops, who had ſo courageouſly affiſted him in 
this daring enterprize, and who, two days after, 
were all made priſoners of war. 

Among the priſoners was that unhappy French 
regiment, compoſed of the ſhattered remains of 
the battle of Hochſtet, which had entered into 
the ſervice of Anguſtus, and afterwards into that 
of the king of Sweden. Moſt of the ſoldiers | 
were now incorporated into a new regiment, com- 
manded by the prince of Anha!t's fon, who was 
their fourth maſter. 

The commander of this wandering regiment \ 
in the iſle of Ragen was that fame count de Vit- 
lelongue, who had ſo nobly expoſed his life at 
Adrianople to ferve king Charles XII, He-was 
taken priſoner, with his men, and but poorly re- 
warded in the ſequel for all his ſervices, labours, 
and ſufferings. 

After all theſe prodigies of valour, which tended 
only to weaken his forces, the king ſhut vp in 
Stralſund, which was every moment in danger of 
being ſtormed, behaved in much the fame man- 
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ner as he had done at Bender. Unappalled by 
ſo many ſurrounding dangers, he employed the 
day in making ditches and entrenchments behind 
the walls, and by night he ſallied out upon the 
enemy. Mean while Stralſund was battered in 
breach: the bombs fell thick as hail upon the 
houſes, and half the town was reduced to aſhes. 
The citizens were ſo far from complaining, that 
filled with the higheſt. veneration for their royal 
maſter, whoſe vigilance, temperance, and courage, 
they could not ſufficiently admire, they were-all 
become ſoldiers under him. They accompanied 
him in all his ſallies, and ſerved him in place of a 
ſecond garriſon. | 

One day as the king was diQating, ſome letters 
to his ſecretary, that were to be ſent to Sweden, 
a bomb fell on the houſe, pierced the roof, and 
Þurit near the royal apartment. One half of the 
floor was ſhattered to pieces; but the cloſet in 
which the king was, being partly ſurrounded by a 
thick wall, received no damage; and what was 
Temarkably fortunate, none of the ſplinters that 
flew about in the air, came in at the cloſet-door, 
which happened to be open. The report of the 
bomb, and the craſhing noiſe it occaſioned in the 
houſe, which ſeemed ready to tumble about their 
ears, made the ſecretary drop his pen. What 
is the reaſon, ſays the king, with great compoſure, 
that you do not write?“ The poor ſecretary could 
only bring out with a faultering voice; The 
the bomb, fir,” „Well, replies the king, and 
what has the bomb to do with the letter I am 
dictating ? Go on.“ 

There was, at that time, an ambaſſador of 
France ſhut up with Charles in Stralſund. This 
was one Colbert, count de Croiſſy, a lieutenants 
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general i in the French army, brother to the mar- 
quis de Torcy, the famous miniſter of ſtate, and 
a relation of the celebrated Colbert, whoſe name 
ought never to be forgotten in France. To ſend 
a man on an embaſſy to Charles XII. or into 
trenches was much the ſame. The king would 
talk with Croiſſy for hours together in places of 
the greateſt danger, while the ſoldiers were fal- 
ling on every ſide of them by the fire of the bombs 
and cannon; Charles, in all appearance, inſen- 
ſible of the riſk he run, and the ambaſſador not 
chuſing to give his majeſty ſo much as a hint that 
there were more proper places to talk of buſineſs, 
This miniſter exerted his utmoſt efforts, before 
the ſiege commenced, to effect an accommodation 
between the kings of Sweden and Pruſſia; but 
the demands of the latter were too high, and the 
former would make no conceſſions. So that the 
count de Croifly derived no other advantage from 
his embaſſy to Charles XII. than the pleaſure of 
being intimately acquainted with that extraor- 
dinary man. He frequently lay by his majeſty 
upon the ſame cloak; and by ſharing, with him 
in all his dangers and fatigues, had acquired a 
right of talking to him with greater freedom. 
Charles encouraged this boldneſs in thoſe he 
loved ; and would ſometimes ſay to the count de 
Croiſſy, Veni, maledicamus de rege: Come now 
let us make a little free with the character of 
Charles XII.“ This account I had from the am- 
baſſador himſelf. 

Croiſſy continued in the town till the thirteenth 
of November, when having obtained from the 
enemy a paſſport for himſelf and his baggage, he 
took his leave of the king, who ſtill remained 
amidſt the ruins of Stralſund, with a garriſon 
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diminiſhed by one half, but firmly reſolyed '® 
ſtand an aſſault. 

And two days after, an aſſault was aQtually 
made upon the horn- work. Twice did the enemy 
take it, and twice were they repulſed. In this 
rencounter the king fought amidſt his grenadiers; 
but at laſt ſuperior numbers prevailed, and the 
enemy remained maſters of the place. Charles 
continued in the town two days after this, ex- 
pecting every moment a general aſſault. On the 
twenty-firſt he ſtayed till midnight upon a little 
ravelin that was entirely demoliſhed by the bombs 
and cannon, Next day the principal officers con- 
jured him to quit a place which he could no 
longer defend. But to retreat was now become 
as dangerous as to ſtay, The Baltick was covered 
with Ruſhan and Daniſh ſhips. There were no 
veſſels in the harbour of Stralſund, but one ſmall 
bark with fails and oars. The great danger 
which rendered this retreat ſo glorious, was the 
very thing that prompted Charles to attempt it. 
He embarked at midnight on the twentieth of 
December, 1715, accompanied by ten perſons 
only. They were obliged to break the ice with 
which the water of the harbour was covered; a 
hard and laborious taſk, which they were forced 
to continue for ſeveral hours before the bark 
could fail freely, The enemies admirals had 
ſtrict orders not to allow Charles to eſcape from 
Stralſund; but to take him, dead or alive, Hap- 
pily for him, they were under the wind, and could 
not come near him. He ran a fill greater rk 
in paſſing by a place called la Babette, in the 
ifle of Rugen, where the Danes had erected a 
battery of twelve cannon, from which they fired 
moon him, The mariners ſpread every fail and 
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plyed every oar in order to get clear of the enemy; 
But two men were killed at the King's ſide by one 
cannon ball, and the ſhip's maſt was ſhattered by 
another. Through all theſe dangers, however, 
did the king eſcape unhurt, and at laſt came up 
with two of his own ſhips that were eruiſing in 
the Baltick. Next day Stralſund was ſurrendered, 
aud the garriſon made priſoners of war. Charles 
landed at Iſted in Scania, and forthwith repaired 
to Carelſcroon, in a condition very different from 
what he was in, when, about fifteen years before, 
he ſet ſail from that harbour in a ſhip of a hun- 
dred and twenty guns, to give laws to the North, 

As he was ſo near his capital, it was expected 
that after ſuch a long abſence, he would pay it 
a viſit; but he was determined not to enter it 
again till he had obtained ſome. fignal victory. 
Beſides, he could not bear the thoughts of re- 
viſiting a people by whom he was beloved, and 
whom nevertheleſs he was obliged to oppreſs, in 
order to enable him to make head againſt his 
enemies. He wanted only to fee his ſiſter, with 
whom he appointed an interview on the banks of 
the lake Weter, in Oſtrogothia. Thither he rode 
poſt attended only by one ſervant, and after 
having ſpent a day with her returned to Carelf- 
eroon. . 

From this place, where he paſſed the winter, 
he iſſued out orders for raiſing recruits through 
the whole kingdom. He thought that his ſub- 
jets were born for no other purpoſe than to follow 
him to the field of battle, and he had actually ac- 
cuſtomed them , to entertain the ſame opinion, 
Some were inliſted who were not above fifteen 
years of age. In ſeveral villages there were none 
left but old men, women, and children; and in 
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many places the women were obliged to plow the 
land alone. 
It was ſtill more difficult to procure a fleet. 
In order to ſupply that defect as well as poſſible, 
commiſſions were granted to the owners of pri- 
vateers, who, upon obtaining certain privileges 
unreaſonable in themſelves, and deſtructive to the 
community, equipped a few ſhips; and theſe 
poor efforts were the laſt that the declining ſtate 
of Sweden was now capable of making. To defray 
the expences of all theſe preparations, there was a 
neceflity for encroaching upon the property of the 
ſubject; and every kind of extortion was practiſed 
under the ſpecious name of taxes and duties, 
Strict ſearch was made into every houſe, and one 
half of the proviſions that were found in them was 
conveyed to the king's magazines. All the iron 
in the kingdom was bought up for his uſe. This 
the government paid for in paper, and ſold'it out 
for ready money. A tax was laid on all ſuch 
as had any mixture of ſilk in their cloaths, or wore 
periwigs or gilded ſwords ; and the duty of hearth- 
money was immoderately high. The people, op- 
preſſed with ſuch a load of taxes, would have re- 
volted under any other king; but the pooreſt 
peaſant in Sweden knew that his maſter led a life 
ſtill more hard and frugal than himſelf; fo that 
every one ſubmitted chearfully to thoſe hardſhips 
which the king was the firſt to ſuffer, 
All ſenſe of private misfortunes was ſwallowed 
up in the apprehenſion of public danger. The 
Swedes expected every moment to ſee their coun- 
1 I! try invaded by the Ruſſians, the Danes, the Pruſ- 
BM fians, the Saxons, and even by the Engliſh ; and 
M09 their fear of this hoſtile viſit was ſo ſtrong and 
111 
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prevalent, that thoſe who had money or valuable 
effects took care to bury them in the earth. 

An Engliſh fleet had already appeared in the 
Baltick, though its particular deſtination was not 
known; and the czar had given his word to the 
king of Denmark, that in the ſpring of 1716, the 
Ruſſians ſhould join the Danes, in order to make | 
a deſcent upon Sweden. 

But how great was the aſtoniſhment of all Eu- 
rope, ever attentive to the fortune of Charles XII. 
when, inſtead, of defending his own country, which 
was threatned with an invaſion by ſo many prin- 
ces, they ſaw him in the month of March 1716, 
paſſing over into Norway, with twenty thouſand. 
men, 

From the time of Hannibal to that of Charles 
XII. the world had never ſeen any general, who, 
unable to make head. againſt his enemies at 
home, had. boldly carried the war into-the heart 
of their own dominions. The prince of Heſſe, his 
brother-in-law, attended him in this expedition. 

'There is no travelling from Sweden to Norway. 
but through the moſt dangerous by-ways; and 
when theſe are paſt, one meets with ſo many 
flaſhes of water formed by the ſea amongſt the 


rocks, that there is a neceſſity for making bridges 


every day. A handful of Danes might have ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of the whole Swediſh army; but 
this ſudden invaſion had not been foreſeen,” Eu- 
rope was ſtill more aſtoniſhed to ſee the czar, 
amidſt all theſe miglity events, remaining inactive. 
and not making a deſcent upon Sweden, as had 
formerly been ſtipulated between him and his allies. 
This inactivity was owing: to one of the greateſt 
and moſt difficult ſchemes that ever was en 72 
by the mind of man. 
| Henry 
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Henry de Gortz, a native of Franconia, and 
baron of the empire, having done ſeveral good of- 
fices to the king of Sweden, during that monarch's 
abode at Bender, was now become his Wear, 
and firſt miniſter. 

Never man was at once ſo bold and ſo artful ; 0 
full of expedients amidſt misfortunes; fo un- 
bounded in his deſigns, or ſo active in the pro- 
ſecution of them, No project too great for his 
daring genius to attempt; no means too difficult 
for his ſagacity and penetration to diſcover; in 
purſuing his favourite ſchemes he was equally pro- 


digal of preſents and promiſes, of oaths, of truth 


and of falſhood. 
From Sweden he went to France, England, and 
Holland, to examine thoſe ſecret ſprings which 


he afterwards meant to put in motion. He was 


capable of throwing all Europe into combuſtion. ; 
and his inclination was equal to his power. 'What 
his maſter was at the head of an army, that was 
de Gortz in the cabinet; by which means he had 
acquired a greater aſcendant over Charles XII. than 

any miniſter before him had ever poſſeſſed. 
Charles, who at twenty years of age had pre- 
ſcribed orders to count Piper, was now content 
to receive inſtructions from baron de Gortz, re- 
ſigning himſelf to the direction of that miniſter 
with fo much the leſs reſerve, as his misfortunes. 
obliged him to liſten to the advice of others, and 
as Gortz never gave him any but ſuch as was 
ſuitable to his undaunted courage. He obſerved, 
that of all the ſovereigns united againſt Sweden, 
George, elector of Hanover, and king of England, 
was the prince againſt whom Charles was moſt 
highly incenſed; becauſe he was the only one to 
whom he had never done the leaſt injury; — 
| You 
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becauſe. George had engaged in the quarrel under 
the pretext of compromiſing matters, but in re- 
ality with a view of preſerving Bremen and Verden, 
to which he ſeemed to have no other right than 
that of having bought them for a trifle from the 
king of Denmark, to whom, after all, they * 
not belong. 

Nor was it long before he diſcovered that the 
czar was ſecretly diſſatisfied with his allies, wha 
had all confpired to hinder him from acquiring 
any poſſeſſions in Germany, where that monarchz 
already become too formidable, wanted only to 
obtain a footing, Wiſmar, the only town that 
ſtill remained to the Swedes on the frontiers of 
Germany, was, on the fourteenth of February 


1716, ſurrendered to the Danes and Prufhans, 


who would not ſo much as allow the Ruſſian 
troops that were in Mecklenburg, to be preſent at 
the ſiege. Such repeated marks of jealouſy for 
two years together, had alienated the czar's mind 
from the common cauſe, and perhaps prevented 
the ruin of Sweden. There are many inſtances 
of ſeveral ſtates in alliance being conquered by 4 
ſingle power; but hardly any of a great empire 
ſubdued by ſeveral allies. If it ſhould happen to 
be humbled by their Joint efforts, their inteſtine 
diviſions ſoon allow it to retrieve its W 
grandeur. 

Ever ſince the year 1714, the czar had had i 
in his power to make a deſcent upon Sweden 3 
but whether it was that he could not perfectly 
agree with the kings of Poland, England, Denmark, 
and Pruſſia, allies juſtly - jealous of his growing 
power, or that he did not as yet think his troops 
ſufficiently diſciplined to attack in their own ters 
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the flower of the Daniſh forces, he ſtill put off 
the execution of the enterprize. _. 

But what had chiefly interrupted the progreſs 
of his arms was the want of money. The czar, 
though one of the moſt powerful monarchs in 
the univerſe, was far from being one of the rich- 
eſt ; his revenues, at that time, not exceeding 
twenty-four millions of livres, He had diſcovered 
indeed ſome mines of gold, filver, copper, and 
iron ; but the profits ariſing from theſe was ſtill 
uncertain, and the expence of the working them 
was intolerably great. He had likewiſe eſtabliſhed 
an extenſive commerce; but that- in its infaney 
rather filled him with the agreeable hopes of what 
it might one day prove, than was really produc- 
tive of any preſent advantage: nor did the pro- 
vinces which he had lately conquered increaſe his 
revenues, in the ſame proportion as they aug- 
mented his power and glory. It required a long 
time to heal the wounds of Livonia, a country 
extremely fertile, hut deſolated by fire, ſword, 
and diſtemper, and by a war of fifteen years con- 
tinuance, deſtitute of inhabitants, and as yet 
chargeable to the conqueror. His finances were 
further drained by the large fleets he maintained, 
and by the new enterprizes which he was daily 
undertaking, He had even-been reduced to the 
wretched expedient of raiſing the value of money, 
a remedy that can never cure the evils of ſtate, 
and is in a particular manner prejudicial to a 
country, whoſe exports fall ſhort of their imports. 

Such was the foundation upon which de Gortz 
had built his ſcheme of a revolution. He: ven- 
tured to adviſe the king of Sweden to purchaſe a 
peace from the Ruſſian emperor at any price, in- 
timating to him, at the ſame time, that the czar 
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was highly ineenſed at the kings of Poland and 
England, and aſſuring him that he and Peter 
Alexiowitz, when joined together, would be able 
to ſtrike terror into the reſt of Europe. | 

There was no poſſibility of making a peace 
with the czar, without giving up a great many 
of thoſe provinces which lie to the eaſt and north 
of the Baltick ſea, But Gortz entreated the king 
to conſider, that by yielding up theſe provinces, 
which the czar already poſſeſſed, and which 
Charles at preſent was unable to recover, he might 
have the honour of reſtoring Staniſlaus to the 
throne of Poland, of replacing the ſon of James 
II. on that of England, and of re-eſtabliſhing the 
duke of Holſtein in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his 
dominions. . 

Charles, pleaſed with theſe mighty projects, 
upon which, however, he laid no great ſtreſs, 
gave carte blanche to his miniſter. Gortz ſet 
out from Sweden, furniſhed with full powers to 
act without controul, and to treat as his maſter's 
plenipotentiary with all thoſe princes with whom 
he ſhould think proper to negociate, The firlt 
ſtep was to ſound the court of Moſcow, which 
he did by means of a Scotchman, called Areſkine, 
firſt phyſician to the czar, and ſtrongly attached 
to the pretender's intereſt, as indeed moſt of the 
Scots were, except ſuch as ſubſiſted upon favours 
from the court of London “. 


— _— 


®* The Scottiſh nation will not thank Mr. de Voltaire 
for this aſſertion, which is by no means confiſtent with 
truth. Were it neceffary it might be eaſily proved, that 
the whig party has greatly preponderated in Scotland ever 
ſince the Union. r : 
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This phyſician repreſented to prince Menzi- 
koff the greatneſs and importance of the ſcheme, 
with all the warmth of a man who was ſo much 
intereſted in its ſucceſs. Prince Menzikoff reliſhed 
the propoial, and the czar approved of it. Inſtead 
of making a deſcent upon Sweden, as had been 
ſtipulated between Kim and his allies, he ſent 
his troops to winter in Mecklenburg, whither he 
ſoon after repaired himſelf. This he did under 
the ſpecious pretext of terminating ſome diſputes 
that had lately ariſen between the duke and his 
nobility ; but in reality with a view to proſecute his 
favourite ſcheme of obtaining a principality in Ger- 
many, and hop ing he ſhould be able to perſuade the 
duke of Mecklenburg to ſell him his ſovereignty. 

The allies were highly provoked at theſe pro- 
ceedings; and the more ſo, as they did not chuſe 
to have ſuch a formidable neighbour as Peter Alex» 
iowitz, who, could he once obtain any footing in 
Germany, might one day procure himſelf to be 
elected emperor, to the great oppreſſion of all 
the princes of the empire. But the more they 
were provoked, the more was the grand ſcheme 
of de Gortz forwarded. This miniſter, the better 
to conceal his ſecret intrigues, affected to negociate 
with the confedtrate princes, who were likewiſe 
amuſed with vain hopes from the czar, 

Charles XIL and his brother-in-law, the prince 


of Heſſe, were all this while in Norway, at the 


head of twenty thouſand men. The country 
was defended by no more than eleven thouſand 
Danes, divided into ſeveral detached parties, who 
were all put to the ſword by the king and the 

prince of Heſſe. 
Charles advanced towards Chriſtiania, the capital 
of the kingdom; and fortune began once more 
to 
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to ſmile upon him in this part of the globe; But 
he never took ſufficient care to provide for the 
ſubſiſtence of his troops. A Daniſh fleet and 
army were coming, to the relief of Norway ; and 
Charles being in want of proviſions, was obliged 
to return to Sweden, there to wait the iſſue of 
his miniſter's mighty projects. 

The execution of the ſcheme required at once 
inviolable ſecrecy, and vaſt preparations, two things 
almoſt incompatible. Gortz even ranſacked the 
Aſiatic ſeas for an aſſiſtance, which, however odious 
in appearance, would nevertheleſs have been ex- 
tremely proper for making a deſcent upon Scot- 
land, and for ach Sweden with ſhips, men, 


and money. 


The pirates of all nations, and eſpecially thoſe 
of England, having entered into a mutual aſſo- 
ciation, had long infeſted the ſeas of Europe and 
America. Driven at laſt from all their wonted 
haunts, and having no hopes of obtaining any 
quarter, they had lately retired to the coaſts of Ma- 
dagaſcar, a large ifland to the eaſt of Africa. 
Theſe men were all of them deſperadoes, and 
moſt of them famous for actions which wanted 
nothing but juſtice to render them truly heroic. 


They were endeavouring to find out a prince 


that would receive them under his protection; 
but the laws of nations ſhut all the harbours 
in the world againſt them. 

No ſooner were they informed that Charles 
XII. was returned to Sweden, than they began to 
flatter themſelves with the agreeable hopes, that 
that prince paſſionately fond of war, obliged at 
preſent to be engaged in it, and in great want 
as well of ſhips as ſoldiers, would be glad to make 
an agreement with them upon reaſonable terms. 
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With this view they ſent a deputy to Europe on 
board of a Dutch veſſel, to make a propoſal to 
baron de Gortz, that if they were fare of meeting 
with a favouable reception in the port of Gotten- 
burg, they would inſtantly repair there —_ ſixty 
ſhips loaded with riches *. 
The baron prevailed upon the king to agree to 
the propoſal; and next year Cromſtrom 'and 
Mendal, two Swediſh gentlemen, were ſent to 
finiſh the treaty with the corſairs of Madagaſcar. 
But a more honourable and a more powerful 
ſupport was ſoon after found in cardinal Albe- 
roni, a man of an extraordinary genius, who 
governed Spain long enough for his own glory 
but too ſhort a time for the grandeur and hap- 
pineſs of the kingdom. 
Hie readily embraced the propoſal of placing 
the ſon of James II. on the throne of England. 
Nevertheleſs, as he was but juſt entered into the 
miniſtry, and had the affairs of Spain to regulate, 
before he could think of throwing other king- 
doms into confuſion, it was not likely that he 
would be able for a conſiderable time to put this 
grand machine in motion. But in leſs than two 
years he changed the face of affairs in Spain, re- 


ſtored that kingdom to her former degree of 


credit, among the other powers of Europe, pre- 
vailed upon the Turks, as is commonly ſuppoſed, 


— — 


® This has ſo much the air of a fable, that we know not 
how to believe it. True it is, a few pirates fixed their ha- 
bitation on the iſland of Madagaſcar : but they lived miſe- 
rably, ſingle, and ſeparate, like wild beaſts in a ſtate of na- 
ture, without plan, ſubordination, or ſociety, without force 
or ſhipping: for what ſhips they had taken, either periſhed, 
rotted, or were broken up by their own hands, 
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to attack the emperor of Germany, and attempted, 
at one and the ſame time, to deprive the duke 
of Orleans of the regency of France, and king 
George of the crown of England. So dangerous 
may one ſingle man prove, when he is veſted 
with abſolute authority in a powerful ſtate, and 
is endowed with courage and greatneſs of ſoul, 

Gortz having thus ſcattered in the courts of 
Muſcovy and Spain the firſt ſparks of that flame 
which he intended to kindle, went privately to 
France, and from thence to Holland, where he 
had an interview with ſome of the protender” s ad- 
herents. 

He informed himſelf more n of the 
ſtrength, the number, and diſpoſition of the 
malecontents in England, of the money they 
could furniſh, and the troops they could raile. 
The malecontents required only a reinforcement 
of ten thouſand men, with whoſe aſſiſtance, they 
ſaid, they ſhould be fully able to effectuate a re- 
volution. 

Count Gillembourg, the Swediſh ambaſſador in 
England, being furniſhed with proper inſtructions 
by baron Gortz, had ſeveral conferences at Lon- 
don, with the chiefs of the diſaffected party. He en- 
couraged them with the moſt flattering hopes of 
ſucceſs, and readily promiſed them whatever they 
could wiſh to obtain; and they, on their part, 
were ſo forward as to furniſh conſiderable ſums of 
money, which Gortz received in Holland. He 
treated about the purchaſe of ſome ſhips, and 
bought ſix in Britain, with all Kinds of arms. 

He then ſent ſeveral officers privately into 
France, and among others the chevalier de 
Folard, who having made thirty campaigns in 
the French armies, without any conſiderable ad- 
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dition to his fortune, had lately offered his ſer- 
vice to the king of Sweden, not ſo much from any 
intereſted views, as from a deſire of ſerving under 
a king of ſuch a glorious reputation, Folard 
likewiſz hoped to recommend to that prince the 
improvements he had made in the art of war, 
which he had always ſtudied as a philoſopher ; 
and he hath ſince publiſhed his diſcoveries in his 
commentary on Polybius. Charles XII. who had 
made war himſelf in a manner entirely new, and 
was never guided by cuſtom in any thing, was 
pleaſed with his notions; and reſolved to employ 
him in his projected invaſion of Scotland. The 
fecret orders of baron de Gortz were faithfully 
executed in France by the chevalier de Folard. 
A great number of French, and a ſtill greater 
number of Iriſh officers engaged in this uncom- 
mon conſpiracy, which was hatching at one and 
the fame time in England, France, and Muſcovy, 
and the branches of which were ſecretly extended 
from one end of Europe to the other, 
'Theſe preparations, however great, were only 
a (ample of what de Gortz intended to do; though 
it was a matter of no {mall conſequence to have 
thus ſet the fcheme a-going. But the point of 
the greateſt importance, , and without which no- 
thing could ſucceed, was to bring about a peace 
between the czar and Charles; to accompliſh 
which many difficulties were to be removed, Ba- 
ron Oſterman, miniſter of ſtate in Muſcovy, re- 
fuſed at firſt to come into de Gortz's meaſures, 
The ſormer was as cautious and circumſpeR as 
the latter was bold and enterpriſigg. The one, 
flow and regular in his politicks, was for allowing 
every thing time to ripen : the other of a daring 
genius, and impatient ſpirit, had no ſooner ſown 
the 
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the ſeed then he was preſently for reaping the 
harveſt. Oſterman fearing that the emperor, his 
maſter, dazzled with the ſplendor of this enter- 
prize, would grant the Swedes a too advantageous 
peace, delayed the concluſion of it by a variety of 
obſtacles and procraſtinations, 

Happily for baron de Gortz, the czar himſelf 
came to Holland in the beginning of the year 
1717. His intention was to go from thence into 
France. He was deſirous of ſeeing that famous 
nation, which, for more than a hundred years 
paſt, hath been cenſured, envied, and imitated by 
all its neighbours. He wanted to gratify his in- 
ſatiable curioſity of ſeeing and learning every 
thing, and, at the ſame time, to exerciſe his 
politicks. 

Gortz had two interviews with him at the 
Hague ; and in theſe he made greater progreſs 
than he could have done in fix months with the 
plenipotentiaries. Every thing wore a favourable 
aſpet, His mighty projects ſeemed to be covered 
under the veil of 'impenetrable ſecrecy; and he 
flattered himſelf that Europe would know them 
only by their being carried into execution. Mean 
while he talked of nothing but peace at the 
Hague, he openly declared that he would always 
conſider the king of England as the pacifier of 
the North; and he even preſſed, (in appearance 
at leaſt,)the holding of a congreſs at Brunſwick, 
in which the jarring intereſts of Sweden and her 
enemies might be amicably adjuſted. 

Theſe intrigues were firſt diſcovered. by the 
duke of Orleans, regent of France, who had ſpies 
in every part of Europe. Men of this character, 
who make a trade of ſelling the ſecrets of their 
friends, and get their livelihood by being informers, 
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and frequently by inventing and propagating the 
groſſeſt lies and calumnies, were fo much increaſed 
in France under his government, that one half 
of the nation were become ſpies upon the other. 
The duke of Orleans, who was connected with 
the king of England by perſonal ties, acquainted 
him with the ſecret plot that was hatching againſt 
him. 

At the ſame time the Dutch, who began to 
take umbrage at the behaviour of de Gortz, com- 
municated their ſuſpicions to the Engliſh miniſter, 
Gortz and Gillembourg were proſecuting their. 
ichemes with great vigour, when they were both 
arreſted, the .one at Deventer, in Guelderland, 
and the other at London, 

As Gillembourg, the Swediſh ambaſſador, had 
violated the law of nations, by conſpiring againft 
the prince to whom he was ſent in a public cha- 
zaQer, the Engliſh made no ſcruple to violate the 
fame law, by arreſting his perſon, But all the world 
was ſurpriſed to ſee the ſtates general impriſon 
the baron de Gortz, in order to gratify the king 
of England, an inftance of complaifance hardly 
to be paralleled in hiftory. They even appointed 
the count de Welderen to examine him. This 
tormality was only an aggravation of their former 
inſult, which being rendered entirely abortive, 
produced no other effect than to cover them with 
conſuſion. Do you know me?” fays Gortz to 
the count de Welderen. “Ves, Sir,” replies the 
Dutchman, * Well, then, ſays de Gortz, if you 
do know, you muſt be ſenſible that I will not 
ſpeak one word more than I pleaſe.” The exa- 
mination was carried no farther. All the foreign 
miniſters, and eſpecially the marquis de Mon- 
telecon, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in England, pro- 
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teſted againſt the violence offered to the perſon of 
Gortz and Gillembourg. The Dutch were in- 
excuſeable. They had not only violated a moſt 
ſacred law, by ſeizing the prime miniſter of the 
king of Sweden, who had formed no plots againſt 
them; but they acted in direct oppoſition to the 
ſpirit of that ineſtimable liberty which hath 
drawn ſo many foreigners into their country, 
and is the foundation of all their greatneſs. 
With regard to the king of Enyland, he had 
ated conſiſtently with the ſtricteſt principles of 
juſtice, in impriſoning his enemy. He publiſhed 
in his own vindication, the letters of Gortz and 
Gillembourg, which were found among the papers 
of the latter. The king of Sweden was in Scania, 
when he received theſe printed letters, together with 
the news of the two miniſters being impriſoned. 
He aſked with a ſimile, if they had not likewiſe 
printed his letters; and gave immediate orders 
for arreſting the Engliſh reſident at Stockholm, 
with all his family and domeſticks, The Dutch 
reſident was forbid the court, and ſtrialy watched 
in all his motions, Charles, mean while, neither 
avowed nor diſclaimed the proceedings of de Gortz, 
Too proud to deny a ſcheme which he had once 
approved, and too wiſe to acknowledge a plot 
which had thus been ſtifled in its birth, he main- 
tained a diſdainful ſilence towards England and 
Holland. 
The czar took a very diffent courſe, As his 
name was not expreſly mentioned, but only ob- 
ſcurely hinted at in the papers of Gortz and 
Gillembourg, he wrote a long letter to the king 
of England, complimenting him upon the diſ- 
covery of the plot, and aſſuring him of the moſt 
iaviolable friendſhip; and king George received 
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his proteſtations without believing them, though 
he thought it moſt prudent in the preſent caſe 
to pretend that he did. A plot contrived by pri- 
vate men is annihilated the moment it is diſ- 
covered; but a conſpiracy formed by kings, the 
more it is known the ſtronger it grows. 

The czar arrived at Paris in the month of May 
1717, to view the beauties of art and nature; 
and to viſit the academies, public libraries, the 
cabinets of the curious, and the royal palaces 
were not the only ends of his journey, He made 
a propoſal to the duke of Orleans for concluding 
a treaty, which, had it taken place, would have 
compleated the greatneſs of Muſcovy. His defign 
was to compromiſe matters with the king of 
Sweden, who would yield to him ſome large 
provinces, to deprive the Danes of the empire of 
the Baltick Sea, to weaken the Engliſh by a civil 
war, and to make all the trade of the North to 
center in Ruſſia, He had even ſome thoughts 
of ſetting up Staniſlaus afreſh againſt Auguſtus, 
that ſo the fire being every where kindled, he 
might have 1t in his power either to quench or 
blow it up, as ſhould be moſt conducive to his 
intereſt, With this view he propoſed to the re- 
gent of France to act as mediator between Sweden 
and Muſcovy, and to make a league offenſive and 
defenſive with theſe two crowns, and that of 
Spain. This treaty, ſeemingly ſo natural and ſo 
advantageous to the ſeveral nations concerned, 
and which would have put the balance of power 
in Europe into their hands, was nevertheleſs re- 
jeed by the duke of Orleans. Nay, at that 
very time, he-entered into engagements of a quite 
oppoſite nature. He made a league with the em- 
peror of Germany, and with George king of Eng- 
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land. The reaſons of ſtate had ſo much altered 
the views and inclinations of all the princes of 
Europe, that the czar was ready to declare againſt 
his old ally, Auguſtus, and to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of Charles, his mortal enemy; while France, in 
order to oblige the Germans and the Engliſh, 
was going to make war upon the grand-ſon of 
Lewis XIV. after having ſo long ſupported him 
againſt theſe very enemies, at a prodigious ex- 
pence of blood and treaſure. All that the czar 
could obtain by theſe indirect meaſures was to 
prevail upon the regent to interpoſe his good 
offices to procure the enlargement of Gortz and 
Gillembourg. He returned to his own dominions 
about the end of June, after having ſhewn the 
French a ſight tkey had never ſeen before, an em- 


peror travelling for inſtruction. But the gene- 
rality of that people were only ſtruck with his 


rude unpoliſhed manners, the reſult of his bad 
education ; while the legiſlator, the great man, 
and the creator of a new nation, entirely eſcaped 
the notice of theſe ſuperficial obſervers. 

What the czar ſought for in the duke of Or- 
leans, he ſoon found in cardinal Alberoni, who 
now governed the Spaniſh councils with unlimited 
ſway. Alberoni deſired nothing ſo much as the 
reſtoration of the pretender, This he did both 
as he was miniſter of Spain, which had been fo 
ill treated by the Engliſh ; as he was a perſonal 
enemy.to the duke of Orleans, who was leagued 
with England againſt Spain; and, in fine, as he 
was a prieſt of that church, for the ſake of whici 
the pretender's father had ſo REY loſt his 
crown, 

The duke of Ormond, as much beloved in 
England as the duke of Marlborough was ad- 
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mired, had left his country at the acceſſion of 
king George, and retired to Madrid. This no- 
bleman was now veſted with full powers by the 
king of Spain and the pretender z and, accompanied 
by one Irnegan, another native of England, a man 
of fine addreſs, and an enterpriſing ſpirit, he went 
to meet the czar in his way to Mittau in Cour- 
land. He demanded the princeſs Anna Petrowna, 
the czar's daughter, in marriage for the fon of 
James II.“ hoping that this alliance would the 
more ſtrongly attach the czar to the intereſts of 
that unhappy prince, But this propoſal, inſtead 
of forwarding, retarced, at leaſt for ſome time, 
the progreſs of the negociations. Baron de 
Gortz, among his other projects, had long et 
apart this princeſs for the duke of Holſtein, to 
whom, in effect, ſhe was ſoon after married. The 
moment he was informed of the duke of Ormond's 
propoſal, he became jealous of its ſucceſs, and 
employed every art to render it abortive. He, as 
well as count Gillembourg, was ſet at liberty in the 
month of Auguſt, the Fing of Sweden not even 
deigning to offer the leaſt apology to the king of 
England, nor to expreſs the ſlighteſt diſapprobation 
of his miniſter's conduct. 

At the ſame time, the Engliſh reſident and all 
his tamily were releaſed at Stockholm, where they 


nn 


* The truth of all thefe particulars is confirmed by car- 
dinal Alberoni himſelf, in a letter of thanks which he wrote 
to the author. M. Norberg, whoſe ignorance of the affairs 
of Eure pe, can only be equalled by the poverty of his ge- 
nius, alledges that the duke of Ormond left England not 
upon the acceſſion of George I. but immediately after the 
death of queen Anne; as if forſooth George I, had not been 
the immediate ſucceſſor of that queen. 10 
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had been treated with much more ſeverity than 
Gillembourg had been at London. | 

Gortz, being now at liberty, behaved like an 
implacable enemy, prompted not only by the 
powerful motives by which he had been formerly 
actuated, but inſtigated by. a ſpirit of revenge, 
on account of his late impriſonment. He in- 
ſtantly poſted away to the czar, and, by his artful 
inſinuations, obtained a greater aſcendant over 
that prince than ever. He aſſured him, that in 
leſs than three months, he would, in conjunction 
with a ſingle plenipotentiary from Ruſſia, remove 
every obſtacle that retarded the concluſion of a 
peace with Sweden. Taking a map in his hand, 
which had been drawn by the czar himſelf, and 
making a line from Wibourg, all the way to 


the frozen ſea, running along the lake Ladoga, - 


he undertook to perſuade his maſter to give up 
all the country lying to the eaſtward of that line, 
as well as Carelia, Ingria, and Livonia. He then 
hinted at a propoſal of marriage between his 
czariſh majeſty's daughter and the duke of Hol- 


ſtein, flattering the czar with the agreeable hopes 


that the duke might poſſibly be prevailed upon 
to yield him up his dominions for an equivalent, 
by which acquiſition he would become a member 
of the empire, and that either himſelf or ſome of 
his deſcendants might one day obtain; the im- 
perial crown. By theſe means he gratified the 
amhitious views of the Ruſſian monarch, and de- 
prived the pretender of all hopes of marrying the 
czarinian princeſs, at the ſame time that he opened 
to him a more tempting project in England, and 

thus accompliſhed all his own projects at once. 
The czar named the iſle of Aland for holding 
the conference between Oſterman, his miniſter of 
EY : ſtate, 
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ſtate, and baron de Gortz. He deſired the duke 
of Ormond to return to Spain, that he might not 
give too great cauſe of offence to the Engliſh, 
with whom he had no intention of coming to an 
open rupture, till he ſhould be ready to make the 
projected invaſion. But Irnegan, the duke's con- 
tidant, was allowed to ſtay at Peterſburg, where 
he lived with ſo much privacy and caution, that 
he never came abroad in the day time, nor ever 
converſed with any of the czar's miniſters, except 
in the diſguiſe of a peafant or Tartar. 

Immediately after the duke of Ormond's de- 
parture, the czar acquainted the king of England 
with the high compliment he had payed him in 
diſmiſſing the greateſt man in the pretender's 
faction; and baron Gortz returned to Sweden, 
fluſhed with hopes of ſucceſs. 

Gortz found his maſter at the head of thirty- 
five thouſand regular troops, and all the coaſts 
guarded by the militia. The king wanted nothing 
but money, But the public credit, as well at 
home as abroad, was entirely exhauſted, France, 
which had furniſhed him with ſome ſupplies, du- 
ring the laſt years of Lewis XIV. refuſed to con- 
tribute any more under the regency of the duke 
of Orleans, who purſued a cauſe very different 
from that of Lewis. Spain promiſed him ſome 
remittances; but was not vet in a condition to 
afford any thing conſiderable. q 

De Gortz therefore carried a ſcheme into exe- 
cution which he had tried before his journey to 
France and Holland, This was to give to copper 
the value of ſilver; ſo that a piece of the former 
metal, whoſe intrinſic value was only a half- 
penny, ſhould, when ſtamped with the King's 
mark, pals for forty pence; as the governors of 
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e beſieged towns frequently pay the ſoldiers and 

t citizens in feathern money, in expectation of 
: being one day able to reimburie them in real 

1 coin, This fictitious kind of money, which owes 

: its birth to neceſſity, and can only be rendered 

- current by its being punctually paid in real ſpecie, 

> is like bills of exchange, the imaginary value of 
· which may eaſily exceed the ſolid funds that are 

y in a nation. 

: Theſe expedients are of great uſe in a free 


country, They have often ſaved a republic, but 
ſeldom, or never, fail to ruin a monarchy ; for, as 
| the people ſoon begin to grow ſuſpicious, the mi- 
| niſteris obliged to break his word: the ideal money 
3 ä multiplies a- pace: private men bury their money 
| in the earth; and the whole machine of govern- 
ment falls into a confuſion which is often pro- 
ductive of the moſt pernicious conſequences, as 
was but too plainly exemplified in the fate of 
Sweden. 

At firſt the baron de Gortz iſſaed out his new 
coin with equal diſcretion and reſerve ; but, by 
the rapidity of a motion which he could not re- 
ſtrain, he was ſoon hurried beyond the limits 
which he had originally preſcribed to himſelf, All 
Kinds of goods and proviſions having riſen to an 
immoderate price, he was obliged to encreaſe the 
quantity of his copper coin. But the more it was 
encreaſed, the leſs was its value; and Sweden, de- 
luged as it were by this falſe money, ſet up a ge- 
neral cry againſt baron de Gortz. The people, 
who always regarded their ſovereign with a kind 
of veneration, could not find in their hearts to 
hate him, and therefore made the weight of their 
reſentment to fall on a miniſter, who, both as a 
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ſor eigner and chief director of the finances, was 
doubly expoſed to the public odium. 

But what entirely compleated his ruin was a 
tax he attempted to impoſe on the clergy, The 
clergy, who are too apt to join their own cauſe 
to that of the Supreme Being, called him an atheiſt, 
becauſe he demanded their money. Some of the 
new copper coin being ſtamped with the figures 
of the heathen gods, they thence took occaſion 
to call thoſe pieces the gods of baron de Gortz. 

To this public odium under which he laboured, 
was added the jealouſy of the miniſters ; the more 
implacable in their reſentment as their power 
was the leſs. The king's ſiſter, and the prince 
her huſband, dreaded him, as a man attached 
from his birth to the duke of Holſtein, and might 
one day be able to place the cr. wn of Sweden on 
his head. In a word, he had incurred the hatred 
of the whole nation, Charles alone excepted ; but 
this general averſion ſerved only to enſure to him 
the friendſhip of the king, whoſe maxim it always 
was to be the more inflexible the more he was 
contradicted. AccorCingly, he now relied upon 
the baron with an almoſt implicit confidence ; gave 
him an abſolute power in the interior govern- 
ment of the kingdom ; and committed to his care 
whatever related to the negociations with the czar, 
preſſing him above all things to haſten the confe- 
rence that was to be held in the iſle of Aland. 

And, indeed, Gortz had no ſooner regulated 
the finances, (a work which had hitherto detained 
him at Stockholm) than he ſet out on his journey 
for the place appointed, in order to finiſh with 
the czar's minitter the grand ſcheme he had pro- 
jected. : 

The preliminary articles of that alliance, which 

was 
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was wholly to have changed the face of affairs in 
Europe, were found among de Gortz's papers 
after his death, and were as tollow : a 

The czar was to keep the whole of Livonia, and 
part of Ingria and Carelia to himſelf, and to re- 
{tore the reſt to Sweden, He was to join his ef- 
forts with thoſe of Charles XII. in order to re- 
ſtore Staniſlaus to the throne of Poland, and to 
enter that country with eighty thouſand Ruſſians, 
to dethrone the very king in whoſe defence he 
had waged a war of ten years continuance, He 
was to furniſh the king of Sweden with a number 


of ſhips ſufficient to tranſport ten thouſand Swedes 


to England, and thirty thouſand to Germany. 
The united forces of Peter and Charles were to 
attack the king of England in his German domi- 
nions, eſpecially in Bremen and Verden; and 
were likewiſe to be employed in re-eſtabliſhing 
the duke of Holſtein, and compelling the king of 
Pruſſia to agree to a treaty, by which he would 
have been deprived of part of thoſe territories 
which he had ſeized. From the time that this al- 
liance was made, Charles afſumed ſuch lofty airs, 
as if his victorious troops, reinforced by thoſe of 
the czar, had already carried all his ſchemes into 
execution, He required the emperor of Germa- 
ny, in a peremptory manner, to fulfil the treaty 
of Altranſtad. But the court of Vienna would 
hardly deign to give an anſwer to the propoſal of 

a prince from whom ſhe had nothing to fear, 
The king of Poland did not enjoy the ſame 
tranquillity; but ſaw the clouds gathering all 
around him, The Poliſh nobility had formed a 
confederacy againſt him; and, ever ſince his te- 
ſtoration, he had perpetually been engaged either 
in wars or treaties with his ſubjects. The czar, 
who 
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who was now become a dangerous mediator, had 
an hundred gallies near Dantzick, and forty thou- 
ſand men on the frontiers of Poland. All the 
North was filled with jealouſy and apprehenſion. 
Fleming, of all men in the world the moſt apt to 
diſtruſt, and himſelf the moſt to be diſtruſted, was 
the firſt who ſuſpected the deſigns of the czar and 
the king of Sweden in favour of Staniſlaus. He 
therefore reſolved to have this prince ſeized in the 
dutchy of Deux-Ponts, as James Sobieſky had for- 
merly been in Sileſia. Saiſſan, a Frenchman, one 
of thoſe reſtleſs and enterpriſing ſpirits, who wan- 
der into foreign parts to try their fortunes, had 
lately brought a (mall number of his countrymen, 
bold and daring like himſelf, into the ſervice of 
the king of Poland. He imparted a project to 
Fleming, by which he undertook, with the affiſ- 
tance of thirty French officers, to ſeize Staniſlaus 
in his own palace, and carry him a priſoner to 
Dreſden. The project was approved. Enterprizes 
of that nature were not then uncommon. Some 
of thoſe deſperate fellows who are called Bravos 
in Italy, had performed the like atchievements in 
the Milaneſe, during the laſt war between France 
and Germany : and, even fince that time, ſeveral 
French refugees in Holland had ventured to pene- 
trate to Verſailles, in order to carry off the dau- 
phin, and actually had feized the perfon of the 
firſt equerry, almoſt under the windows of the 
caltle where Lewis XIV. reſided. 

Accordingly, Saiſſan diſpoſed his men and poſt- 
horſes in the beſt manner he covld contrive, in 
order to ſeize and carry off Staniſlaus. But the 
enterprize was diſcovered the night before it was 

to have been carried into execution. Several of 


the deſperadoes ſaved themſelyes by flight, and the 
x reſt 
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reſt were taken priſoners. They had no right to 
expect to be treated as priſoners of war, but ra- 
ther as common robbers. Staniſlaus, inſtead of 
puniſhing them as their crime deferved, contented 
himſelf with reproaching them with their baſe- 
neſs, and even that he did with the greateſt po- 
liteneſs and humanity, Nay, what is more, he 
gave them money to defray the expences of their 
return to Poland, and, by that a@ of generoſity, 
pleinly ſhewed that his rival Auguſtus had but too 
much reaſon to fear him *. 

Mean while Charles ſet out on a ſecond expe- 
dition to Norway, in the month of October 1718. 
He had taken all his meaſures with ſo much pru- 
dence and precaution, that he hoped he ſhould be 
able, in the ſpace of ſix months, to make himſelf 
maſter of that kingdom, He rather choſe to go 
and conquer rocks amidſt ice and ſnow, in the 
depth of winter, which kills the animals even in 
Sweden, where the cold is leſs ſevere, than to re- 
cover his beautiful provinces in Germany. *Theſe 
he expected he ſhould ſoon be able to retake in 
conſequence of his alliance with the czar ; and, 
in any event, it was a much more tempting ob- 
ject of ambition to wreſt a kingdom from his vic- 
torious foe. | 753 

At the mouth of the river Tiſtendall, near the 
bay of Denmark, and between the towns of Ba- 


Here M. Norberg accuſes the author of treating crowned 
heads with too little reſpect; as if this ſaithful account con- 
tained in it any thing injurious, or as if we were obliged 
to relate aught but truth of departed kings, What! does 
he imagine that hiſtory ſhould reſemble a ſermon preached 
before a ſovereign, in which the flattering orator loads his 
royal heaters with unmerited praiſes ? 
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bus and Anſlo, ſtands Frederickſhall, a place of 
great ſtrength and importance, and conſidered as 
the key of the kingdom. To this town Charles 
laid ſiege, in the month of December. The ſol- 
diers, benumbed with cold, were hardly able to 
break the ground, which was ſo much hardened 
by the froſt, that it was almoſt as difficult to 
Pierce it, as if they had been opening trenches in 
a rock. But nothing could reſiſt the reſolution 
and perſeverance of the Swedes, while they ſaw 
their king at their head, and ſharing in all their 
labours, Never, indeed, did Charles undergo 
greater fatigues. His conſtitution, ſtrengthened 
by eighteen years of ſevere labour, was hardened 
to ſuch a degree, that he ſlept in the open field in 
Norway in the midſt of winter, covered only 
with a-cloak, and without doing the leaſt preju- 
dice to his health. Several of the ſoldiers on duty 
dropt down dead with cold; and though the reſt 
were almoſt frozen to death, yet as they ſaw their 
king partaking in all their hardſhips, they durſt 
not utter a ſingle word of complaint. Having 
heard, a little before this expedition, of a certain 
woman in Scania, called Joan Dotter, who had 
lived for ſeveral months, without any other nou— 
riſhment than water; he, who had all his life 
ſtudied to inure himſelf to the worſt extremes 
that human nature can ſupport, reſolved to try 
how long he could faſt without fainting. Ac- 
cordingly he faſted five whole days, without either 
eating or drinking; and, on the morning of the 
ſixth, rode two leagues, and then alighted at the 
tent of the prince of Heſſe, his brother in-law, 
where he eat heartily, without feeling the leaſt 
diſorder, either from his long faſt of five days, 

or 
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or from the plentiful meal which now ſuc- 
ceeded *. 

With ſuch a body of iron, inſpired by a ſoul 
alike enterprifing and inflexible in every condi- 
tion, he could not fail to be formidable to all his 
neighbours. 


On the eleventh of December, being St. An- 


drew's day, he went at nine in the evening to 
view the trenches; and not finding the parallel 
ſo far advanced as he expected, he could not help 
expreſſing his ſurprize and diſpleaſure. Mr. Me- 
gret, a French engineer, who conducted the ſiege, 
aſſured him that the place would be taken in 
eight days. Well! we ſhall ſee,” ſays the king, 
and went on with the engineer to ſurvey the 
works. He ſtopped at a place where a branch of 
the trenches formed an angle with the parallel. 
He kneeled on the inner za/us, and reſting his el- 
bow on the paraper, continued for ſome time to 
view the men who were carrying on the trenches 
by ſtar- light. 

Circumſtances, in their own nature trivial, be- 
come important when they relate to the death of 
ſuch a man as Charles XII. I muſt therefore take 
upon me to ſay, that the whole of the converſa- 


tion, reported by ſo many writers to have paſſed _ 


between the king and Megret the engineer, is ab- 
ſolutely falſe. The following account I can af- 
firm, upon the beſt authority, to be the real truth 
of the matter, 

The king ſtood with almoſt the half of his body 
expoſed to a battery of cannon pointed directly 


„„ _ 


®* Norberg alledges that it was to cure a pain in his 
breaſt, that Charles ſubmitted to this long abſtinence, Con- 

felſor Norberg is ſurely a moſt wre:ched phyſician, 
againſt 
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againſt the angle where he was. He was attended 
by two Frenchmen only; one of whom was M. 
Siquier, his aid-de-camp, a man of courage and 
condut, who had entered into his ſervice in 
Turky, and was particularly attached to the prince 
of Heſſe; the other was this engineer. The can- 
non fired upon them with grape-ſhot, to which 
the king, as he ſtood behind them, was moſt ex- 
poſed, A little behind them was count Swerin, 
who commanded the trenches. While Swerin was 
giving orders to count Poſſe, a captain of the 
guards, and to one Culbert, his aid-de-camp, Si- 
quier and Megret ſaw the king fall upon the pa- 
rapet, with a deep ſigh. They ran to him; but 
he was already dead, A ball of half a pound had 
ſtruck him on the right temple, and made a hole 
ſufficient to receive three fingers at once, His 
head reclined upon the parapet ; his left eye beat 
in, and the right one entirely beat out of its ſoc- 
ket. Though he expired the moment he received 
the wound, yet, by a kind of inſtinctive motion, 
he had grafped the hilt of his ſword in his hand, 
and till lay in that poſture. At fight of this 
ſhocking ſpectacle, Megret, a man of a ſingular 
turn of mind, and of great indifference of temper, 
ſaid, © Come, gentlemen, the farce is ended, let 
us now go to ſupper.” Siquier ran immediately 
and informed count Swerin of what had happened. 
They all agreed to conceal the news of his death 
from the ſoldiers, till ſuch time as the prince of 
Heſſe ſhould be acquainted with it. The body 
was wrapt up in a grey cloak. Siquier put his 
hat and wig on the king's head; and in this con- 
dition Charles was carried, under the name of 
one captain Carlsberg, through the midſt of his 

: troops, 
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troops, who thus ſay their dead king paſs them, 
without ever dreaming that it was his majeſty. 

The prince gave inſtant orders that no one 
ſhould ſtir out of the camp, and that all the paſſes 
to Sweden ſhould be ſtrictly guarded, that ſo he 
might have time to take the neceſſary meaſures for 
placing the crown on his wife's head, and to ex- 
clude the duke of Holſtein, who might lay claim 
to it. 

Thus fell Charles XII. king of Sweden, at the 
age of thirty-ſix years and an half, after having 
experienced all the grandeur of proſperity, and all 
the hardſhips of adverſity, without being either 
ſoftened by the one, or the leaſt diſturbed by the 
other. Almoſt all his actions, even thoſe of his 
private life, border on the marvellous. Perhaps 
he was the only man, moſt certainly he was the 
only king, that ever lived without failings. He 
carried all the virtues of the hero to ſuch an ex- 


ceſs as renders them no leſs dangerous than the 


oppoſite vices. His reſolution, hardened into ob- 
ſtinacy, occaſioned his misfortunes in the Uk- 
raine, and detained him five years in Turky. His 
liberality, degenerating into profuſion, ruined 
Sweden. His courage, puſhed the length of teme- 
rity, was the cauſe of his death. And, during 
the laſt years of his reign, the means he employed 
to ſupport his. authority, differed little from ty-- 
ranny. His great qualities, any one of which 
would have been ſufficient to immortalize another 
prince, proved pernicious to his country. He 
never was the aggreſſor; but, in taking ven- 
geance on thoſe who had injured him, his reſent- 
ment got the better of his prudence. He was the 


firſt man who ever aſpired to the title of con- 


queror, without the leaſt deſire of enlarging his 
domi- 
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dominions. His only end in ſubduing kingdoms 
was to have the pleaſure of giving them away. 
His paſſion for glory, for war, and revenge, pre- 
vented him from being a good politician; a qua- 
lity, without which the world had never before 
ſeen any one a conqueror. Before a battle, and 
after a victory, he was modeſt and humble; and 
after a defeat firm and undaunted. Severe to him- 
ſelf as well as to others, he too little regarded 
either his own life and labours, or thoſe of his 
ſubjeQs : an extraordinary rather than a great man, 
and more worthy to be admired than imitated. 
From the hiſtory of his life however, ſucceeding 
Kings may learn, that a quiet and happy govern- 

ment is infinitely preferable to ſo much glory. 
Charles XII. was of a tall ſtature and portly 
figure; he had a fine forehead, large blue eyes 
full of ſweetneſs, and a handſome noſe. But the 
lower part of his face was diagreeable, and too 
often disfigured by a frequent laugh, which ſcarce 
opened his lips ; and as to hair and beard, he had 
hardly any at all. A profound ſilence reigned at 
his table. Notwithſtanding the inflexible obſli- 
nacy of his temper, he always retained that baſh- 
fulneſs which goes by the name of falſe modeſty, - 
He was but little qualified to make a figure in 
converſation, becauſe, having addicted himſelf en- 
tirely to war and aQion, he was utterly unac- 
quainted with the pleaſures of ſociety, Till the 
time of his reſidence among the Turks, which 
furniſhed him with a good deal of leiſure, he had 
read nothing but Cæſar's Commentaries and the 
hiſtory of Alexander. It is true he had wrote 
ſome remarks on the art of war, and particularly 
on his own campaigns from 1700 to 1709. This 
he owned to the chevalier de Folard, but faid that 
the 
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the manuſcript had been loſt in the unfortunate 


4 battle of Pultowa. Some people would make us 
G believe that Charles was a good mathematician, 
5 That he was poſſeſſed of great depth and penetra- 


tion of thought, cannot be denied; but the ar- 
e guments they produce to prove his knowledge in 
{ mathematics are by no means concluſive. He 
{ wanted to alter the method of counting by tens, 
- and to ſubſtitute in its place the number ſixty- 
4 four, becauſe that number contains both a ſquare 


$ and a cube, and being divided by two is reducible 
s to an unit. This, if it proves any thing, only 
p | ſhews that he always delighted in what was diffi- 
8 cult and extraordinary. 

* With regard to his religion, though the ſenti- 


ments of a prince ought to have no influence on 


y other men, and though the opinion of a monarch 
8 fo illiterate as Charles, is of little conſequence in 
- theſe matters, yet in this, as well as in other par- 
0 ticulars, we muſt gratify the curioſity of man- 
e kind, who are anxious to know whatever relates 
d to a prince of his character. I am informed, by 
t the gentleman. who hath furniſhed me with the 
— greateſt part of the materials which compoſe this 
* biſtory, that Charles XII. was a ſerious Lutheran 
bh till the year 1707. Happening then to be at Leip- 
a 


ſick, he there met with the famous philoſopher 
Mr. Leibnitz, a man who thought and ſpoke with 
7 equal freedom, and had already inſtilled his no- 
tions into more princes than one. I cannot be- 


h lieve, what is commonly reported, that Charles 
d XII. conceived an indifference for Lutheraniſm 
e from the converſation of this philoſopher, who 
e never had the honour to talk with him above a 
y quarter of an hour; but I have been told by M. 
is Fabricius, who lived with him in great familiarity 
it for 
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for ſeven years ſucceſſively, that having ſeen, dur- 
ing his abode among the Turks, ſuch an infinite 
variety of religions, he became more lax in his 
principles. This fact is likewiſe confirmed by 
Motraye in his voyages. The ſame too is the 
opinion of the count de Croiſſy, who hath often 
told me, that of all his old principles, Charles re- 
tained none but that of abſolute predeſtination, a 
doctrine that favoured his courage, and juſtified 
his temerity. The czar was of much the ſame 
way of thinking, with regard to fate and religion; 
but talked of theſe ſubjects more frequently, as 
indeed he did of every thing elſe with his favou- 
rites, in a very familiar manner; for he had this 
advantage over Charles, that he was a good phi- 
loſopher and an eloquent ſpeaker. 
Here 1 cannot help taking notice of a moſt un- 
charitable ſuſpicion, too readily embraced by the 
weak and credulous, and too induſtriouſly propa- 
gated by the malicious and ill-natured, to wit, 
that the death of princes is always owing to pot- 
fon or aſſaſſination. It was then the current re- 
port in Germany, that Mr. Siquier was the man 
who killed the king of Sweden. That brave ofh- 
cer was long grieved at this injurious aſperſion ; 
and, as he was one day talking to me on the ſub- 
ject: “ I might have killed the king of Sweden, 
(laid he) but, had I been capable of forming ſuch 
a barbarous reſolution, ſo great was my venera- 
tion for that illuſtrious hero, that 1 could not 
have had the courage to carry it into execution.” 
I know, indeed, that Siquier himſelf gave oc- 
caſion to this heavy charge, which, even to this 
day, many of the Swedes believe to be well 
founded. He told me, that being ſeized with a 
violent fever at Stockholm, he cried out that he 
had 
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had killed the king of Sweden; and that, in the 
height of his phrenzy, he even opened the win- 
dow, and publicly begged pardon for the regicide. 
When he was informed, in the courſe of his reco - 
very, of what he had ſaid in his illneſs, he was 
almoſt ready to die with grief, This anecdote I 


did not chuſe to publiſh during his life-time, Fx 1 


ſaw him a little before he expired, and think I can- 
ſafely affirm, that, far from killing Charles XII. 
he would have ſuffered a thouſand deaths to ſave 
the life of that hero. Had he actually committed 
ſuch a horrid crime, it muſt have been to ſerve 
ſome prince, who, no doubt, would have libe- 
rally rewarded him for ſuch a piece of treachery ; 
but he died in France fo extremely poor, that he 
even ſtood in need of my aſſiſtance. If theſe rea- 
ſons are not thought ſufficient to vindicate his me- 
mory, let it be conſidered, that the ball by which 
Charles fell could not come from a piſtol, and yet 
that Siquier had no other way to give the fatal 
blow, than by a piſtol concealed under his gar- 
ments. 

The king was no ſooner dead, than the ſiege 
of Frederickſhall was raiſed, and a total change 
took place in the government. The Swedes, who 
conſidered the glory of their ſovereign rather as a 


burden than an advantage, applied their whole 


attention towards concluding a peace with their 
enemies, and ſuppreſſing that abſolute power 
which baron de 9 had ſo much abuſed to 
their ruin. The ſtates, by a free and voluntary 
choice, elected the ſiſter of Charles XII. for their 
queen, and obliged her, by a ſolemn act, to re- 
nounce all hereditary right to the crown, that ſo 
ſhe might hold it by the ſuffrages of the people. 
She bound herſelf by the moſt ſacred oaths never 
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to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power; 
and at laſt, ſacrificing the love of royalty ro con- 
jugal affection, yielded the crown to her husband, 
who was choſen king by the ſtates, and mounted 
the throne on the ſame conditions with his royal 
conſort. | 

The baron de Gortz was taken into cuſtody 
immediately after the death of Charles, and con- 
demned by the ſenate of Stockholm to loſe his 
head, at the foot of the common gallows ; an act 
of revenge, perhaps, rather than of juſtice, and 
a cruel inſult to the memory of a king whom 
Sweden ſtil! admires, 
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An ORIENTAL HISTORY. 
AN D, 
The WORLD as it Goxs, 


The Vision of BABOUC, 


Written by himſelf, 
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APPROBATION, 


The underwritten, who have ob- 


tained the character of a learned, 
and even of an ingenious man, have 
read this manuſcript, which, in ſpite 
of , myſelf, I have found to be cu- 
rious, entertaming, moral, philoſo- 
phical, and capable of affording plea- 
ſure even to thoſe who hate ro- 
mances. I have therefore decried 
it; and have aſſured the Cadi-leſquier 


that it is an abominable perform- 


ance. 
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APPROBATION. 


The underwritten, who have ob- 

tained the character of a learned, 
and even of an ingenious man, have 
read this manuſcript, which, in ſpite 
of , myſelf, I have found to be cu- 
rious, entertaming, moral, philoſo- 
phical, and capable of affording plea- 
ſure even to thoſe who hate ro- 
mances. I have therefore decried 
it; and have aſſured the Cadi-leſquier 
that it is an abominable perform- 


ance. 
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The 18th of the Month SchEwAI, in the 
837th Year of the HEGIRA, 


ELIGHT of the eyes, torment 

of the heart, and light of the mind, 

I kiſs not the duſt of thy feet, becauſe 
thou never walkeſt ; or walkeſt only on 
the carpets of Iran, or in paths ſtrewed 
with roſes. I offer thee the tranſlation of 
a book, wrote by an ancient ſage; who, 
having the happineſs to have nothing to 
do, amuſed himſelf in compoſing the hiſ- 
tory of Zadig; a work which performs 
more than it promiſes. I beſeech thee to 
G 3 read 


L 126 } 
read and examine it; for, though thou 
zart in the ſpring of life, and every plea- 
ſure courts thee to its embrace; though 
thou art beautiful, and thy beauty be em- 
belliſhed by thy admirable talents; tho? 
thou art praiſed from evening to morning, 
and, on all theſe accounts, haſt a right to 
be devoid of common ſenſe; yet thou 
haſt a ſound judgment, and a fine taſte 3 
and I have heard thee reaſon with more 
accuracy than the old derviſes, with their 
long beards and pointed bonnets. Thou 
art diſcreet, without being diſtruſtful; 
gentle without weakneſs; and benefi- 
cent with diſcernment. Thou loveſt thy 
friends, and makeſt thyſelf no enemies, 
Thy wit never borrows its charms from 
the ſhafts of detraction; thou neither 
ſayeſt nor doeſt any ill, notwithſtanding 
that both are ſo much in thy power. In 
a word, thy ſoul hath always appeared to 
me to be as pure and unſullied as thy 
beauty. Beſides, thou haſt ſome little 
knowlege in philoſophy, which makes me 
* 9 


[ 127 ] 
believe that thou wilt take more pleaftire 


than others of thy ſex in peruſing the 
work of this venerable ſage. 


It was originally written in the ancient 
Chaldee, a language which neither thou 
nor I underſtand. It was afterwards tranſ- 
lated into the Arabic, to amuſe the fa- 
mous ſultan Oulougbeg, much about the 
time that the Arabians and Perſians began 
to write the Thouſand and One Nights, 
the Thouſand and One Days, Cc. Ouloug 
was fond of reading Zadig; but the ſul- 
tanas were fonder of the Thouſand and 
One. How can you prefer (would the 
wiſe Ouloug ſay to them) thoſe ſtories 
which have neither ſenſe nor meaning?“ 
lt is for that very reaſon (replied the 
ſultanas) that we like them.” 


I flatter myſelf that thou wilt not re- 
ſemble theſe thy predeceſſors; but that 
thou wilt be a true Ouloug. I even hope, 
that when thou art tired with thoſe gene- 
ral converſations, which differ from the 
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Thouſand and One in nothing but in 
being leſs agreeable, I ſhall have the ho- 
nour to entertain thee for a moment with 
a rational diſcourſe, Hadſt thou been 
Thaleſtris, in the time of Scander the ſon 
of Philip; hadſt thou been the queen of 
Sheba in the time of Solomon, theſe are 
the very kings that would have paid thee 
aà piſit. | 


I pray the heavenly powers, that thy 
pleaſures may be unmixed, thy beauty 
never fading, and thy happineſs without 
end. 
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The BLIND of One Evx. | 


CS HERE lived at Babylon, in the reign 


of king Moabdar, a young man, named 

Zadig, of a good natural diſpoſition, 
ſtrengthened and improved by education. Tho? 
rich and young, he had learned to moderate his 
paſſions: he had nothing {tiff or affected in his 
behaviour ; he did not pretend to examine eve 
action by the ſtrict rules of reaſon ; but was al- 
ways ready to make proper allowances for the 
weakneſs of mankind. It was matter of ſur- 
prize, that, notwithſtanding his ſprightly wit, 


— — 


* The reader will at once perceive that this piece is a 
diverting picture of human life, in which the author has 
ingeniouſly contrived to ridicule and ſtigmatize the follies 
and vices that abound in every ſtation, 


65 he 
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he never expoſed by his raillery thoſe vague, 
incoherent, and noiſy diſcourſes, tho'e raſh cen- 
ſures, ignorant deciſions, coarſe jeſts, and all 
that empty jingle of words, which, at Babylon, 
went by the name of converſation. He had 
learned, in the firſt book of Zoroaſter, that 
ſelf-love is a foqt - balliſwelled with wind, from 
which, when pierced, the meſt terrible tem- 
peſts iſſue forth. Above all, Zadig never boaſted 
of his conqueſts among the women, nor aftec- 
ted to entertain a contemptible opinion of the 
fair ſex. He was generous; and was never 
afraid of obliging the ungrateful, remembering 
the grand precept of Zoroaſter; When thou 
2k, (G55 to the dogs, ſhould, they even bite 
ee.“ He was as wiſe as it is poſſible for man 
to be; for he ſought to live with the wile. In- 
ſtructed in the ſciences of the ancient Chal- 
deans, he underſtood the principles of natural 
philoſophy, ſuch as they were then ſuppoſed to 
be; and knew as much of metaphyſics as hath 
ever been known in any age, that is, little or 
nothing at all. He was firmly perſuaded, not- 
withſtanding the new philoſophy of the times, 
that the year conſiſted of three hundred and 
fixty-five days and fix hours, and that the ſun 
was in the center of the world. But when the 
principal magi told him, with a haughty and 
contemptuous air, that his ſentiments were of 
' a dangerous tendency, and that it was to be 
an enemy to the ſtate, to believe that the ſun 
revolved round its own axis, and that the year 
had twelve months, he held his tongue with 
great modeſty and meckneſs*, 


_ » Allucing to the ſtory of Galjlzo, who was impriſoned 
ip the inquifition at Rome under pope Urban VIII. for 
having 
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Poſſeſſed as he was of great riches, and con- 
ſequently of many friends, bleſſed with a good 
conſtitution, a handſome figure, a mind juſt 
and moderate, and a heart noble and ſincere, 
he fondly imagined that he might eaſily be 
happy. He was going to be married to Semira, 
who, in point of beauty, birth, and fortune, 
was the firſt match in Babylon. He had a real 
and virtuous affection for this lady, and ſhe 
loved him with the moſt paſſionate fondneſs. 
The happy moment was almoſt arrived, that 
was to unite them for ever in the bands of wed- 
lock, when happening to take a walk together 


towards one of the gates of Babylon, under the 


palm-trees that adorn the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, they ſaw ſome men approaching, armed 
with ſabres and arrows. "Theſe were the at- 
tendants of young Orcan, the miniſter's ne- 
phew, whom his uncle's creatures had flattered 
into an opinion that he might do every thing 
with impunity. He had none of the graces 
nor virtues of Zadig ; but thinking himſelf a 
much more accompliſhed man, he was enraged 
to find that the other was preferred before him. 
This jealouſy, which was merely the effect of 
his vanity, made him imagine that he was deſ- 
perately in love with Semira; and accordingly 
he reſolved to carry her off. The raviſhers 
ſeized her; in the violence of the outrage they 
wounded her; and made the blood flow from a 
perſon, the ſight of which would have ſoftened 
the tygers of mount Imaus. She pierced the 
heavens with her complaints. She cried out, 


* 


having taught the motion of the earth, and obliged to re- 
tradt that doctrine. 
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&« My dear huſband ! they tear me from the 
man I adore.” Regardleſs of her own e 
ſhe was only concerned for the fate of her dear 
Zadig, who, in the mean time, defended him- 
ſelf with all the ſtrength that courage and love 
could inſpire. Aſſiſted only by two ſlaves, he 
put the raviſhers to flight, and carried home Se- 
mira, inſenſible and bloody as ſhe was. On 
opening her eyes, and beholding her deliverer, 
« O Zadig, (ſaid ſhe) I loved thee formerly as 
my intended huſband ; I now love thee as the 
preſerver of my honour and my life.” Never 
was heart more deeply affected than that of Se- 
mira. Never did a more charming mouth ex- 
preſs more moving ſentiments, in thoſe glowing 
words inſpired by a ſenſe of the greateſt of all 
favours, and by the moſt tender tranſports of a 
lawful paſſion. Her wound was flight, and 
was ſoon cured. Zadig was more dangerouſly 
wounded ; an arrow had pierced him near his 
eye, and penetrated to a conſiderable depth. 
Semira wearied heaven with her prayers for the 


recovery of her lover. Her eyes were con- 


ſtantly bathed in tears; ſhe anxiouſly waited the 
happy moment when thoſe of Zadig ſhould be 
able to meet hers; but an abſceſs growing on 
the wounded eye, gave every thing to fear. A 


meſſenger was immediately diſpatched to Mem- 


phis, for the great phyſician Hermes, who 
came with a numerous retinue. He viſited the 
patient, and declared that he would loſe his 
eye. He even foretold the day and hour when 
this fatal event would happen. Had it been 
the right eye, (ſaid he) I could eaſily have cured 
it; but the wounds of the left eye are incure- 
able,” All Babylon lamented the fate of Za- 


dig, 
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dig, and admired the profound knowledge of 
Hermes. In two days the abſceſs broke of its 
own accord ; and Zadig was perſectly cured, 
Hermes wrote a book to prove that it ought not 
to have been cured. Zadig did not read it: but, 
as ſoon as he was able to go abroad, he went to 
pay a viſit to her in whom all his hopes of hap- 
pineſs were centered, and for whoſe ſake alone 
he wiſhed to have eyes. Semira had been in 
the country for three _ paſt. Helearned on 
the road, that that fine lady, having openly de- 
clared that ſhe had an unconquerable averfion to 
one-eyed men, had, the night before, given 
her hand to Orcan. At this news he fell ſpeech- 
leſs to the ground, His forrows brought him 
almoſt to the brink of the grave. He was lang 
indiſpoſed ; but reaſon, at laſt, got the better 
of his affliction; and the ſeverity of his fate 
ſerved even to conſole him. 

& Since (ſaid he) I have ſuffered ſo much 
from the cruel caprice of a woman educated at 
court, I muſt now think of marrying the daugh- 
ter of a citizen.” He pitched upon Azora, a 
lady of the greateſt prudence, and of the beſt 
family in town. He married her, and lived with 
her for three months in all the delights of the 
moſt tender union. He only obſerved that ſhe 
had alittle levity ; and was too apt to find that 
thoſe young men who had the moſt handſome 


perſons were likewite poſſeſſed of moſt wit and 
virtue, 


The 
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ONE morning Azora returned from a walk in 
| a terrible paſſion, and uttering the moſt 
violent exclamations. What aileth thee, (ſaid 
he) my dear ſpouſe * what is it that can thus 
have diſcompoſed thee?” „ Alas, (ſaid ſhe) 
thou wouldeſt be as much enraged as I am, hadſt 
thou ſeen what I have juſt beheld. I have been 
to comfort the young widow Coſrou, who, 
within theſe two days, hath raiſed a tomb to her 
young huſband, near the rivulet that waſhes 
the ſkirts of this meadow. She vowed to hea- 
ven, in the bitterneſs of her grief, to remain 
at this tomb, while the water of the rivulet 
ſhould continue to run near it.“ Well, (ſaid 
Zadig) ſhe is an excellent woman, and loved 
her huſband with the moſt ſincere affection.“ 
4 Ah! (replied Azora) didſt thou but know 
in what ſhe was employed when I went to wait 
upon her!“ „In what, pray, beautiful Azora ? 
was ſhe turning the courſe of the rivulet ?” 
Azora broke out into ſuch long invectives, and 
loaded the young widow with ſuch bitter re- 
proaches, that Zadig was far from being pleaſed 
with this oſtentation of virtue. 

Zadig had a friend, named Cador, one of 
thoſe young men in whom his wife diſcovered 
more probity and merit than in others. He 
made him his confident, and ſecured his fidelity 
as much as poſſible, by a conſiderable preſent. 
Azora having paſſed two days with a friend in 
the country, returned home on the third. The 
ſervants told her, with tears in their eyes, that 
her huſband died ſuddenly the night before; 

that 


that they were afraid to ſend her an account of 
this mournful event; and that they had juſt been 
depoſiting his corps in the tomb of his anceſ- 
tors, at the end of the garden. She wept; ſhe 
tore her hair; and ſwore ſhe would follow him 
to the grave. In the evening, Cador begged 
leave to wait upon her, and joined his tears 
with hers. Next day they wept leſs, and dined 
together. Cador told her, that his friend had 
left him the greateſt part of his eſtate; and that 
he ſhould think himſelf extremely happy in 
ſharing his fortune with her. The lady wept, 
fell into a paſſion, and at laſt became more mild 
and gentle. They fat longer at ſupper than at 
dinner. They now talked with greater confi- 
dence. Azora praiſed the deceaſed; but owned 
that he had many failings from which Cador 

was free. | 
During ſupper, Cador complained of a vio» 
Jent pain in his ſide. The lady, greatly con- 
cerned, and eager to ſerve him, cauſed all kinds 
of eſſences to be brought, with which ſhe 
anointed him, to try if ſome of them might not 
- poſſibly eaſe him of his pain. She lamented 
that the great Hermes was not {till in Babylon. 
She even condeſcended to touch the fide in 
which Cador. felt ſuch exquiſite pain. “ Art 
thou ſubject to this cruel diforder ?” ſaid ſhe to 
him with a compaſſionate air. It ſometimes 
brings me (replied Cador) to the brink of the 
grave; and there is but one remedy that can 
give me relief ; and that is, to apply to my ſide 
the noſe of a man who is lately dead.” A ſtrange 
remedy, indeed!“ ſaid Azora. Not more 
ſtrange (replied he) than the ſachels of Arnou 
Te | againſt 
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againſt the apoplexy “.“ This reaſon, added 
to the great merit of the young man, at laſt de- 
termined the lady. After all, (ſays ſhe) when 
my husband ſhall croſs the bridge Tchina- 
var, in his journey to the other world, the 
angel Aſrael will not refuſe him a paſſage be- 
cauſe his noſe is a little ſhorter in the ſecond 
life than it was in the firſt.” She then took a 
razor; went to her husband's tomb ; bedewed 
it with her tears; and drew near to cut off the 
naſe of Zadig, whom ſhe found extended at full 
length in the tomb. Zadig aroſe, holding his 
noſe with one hand, and putting back the razor 
with the other. Madam, (faid he) don't ex- 
claim ſo violently againſt young Coſrou: the 
project of cutting off my noſe is equal to that 
of turning the courſe of a rivulct +.” 
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The Dos and the Horss. 
7, ADIG found by experience, that the firſt 


month of marriage, as it 1s written in the 
book of Zend, is the moon of honey ; and that 
the ſecond is the moon of wormwood. He was, 
ſome time after, obliged to repudiate Azora, 
who became too difficult to be pleaſed; and he 


then ſought for happineſs in the ſtudy of na- 


* There was at that time a Babylonian named Arnou, 
who, according to his advertiſements in the Gazettes, cured 
and prevented all kinds of apoplexies, by a little bag hung 
about the neck. 

+ One ſees the author had in bis eye the well known 
fable of the Ephefian matron, 
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ture. No man (ſaid he) can be happier than 
a philoſopher, who reads in this great book, 
which God hath placed before our eyes. The 
truths he diſcovers are his own. He nouriſhes 
and exalts his ſoul ; he lives in peace; he fears 
nothing from men ; and his tender ſpouſe will 
not come to cut off his noſe.” 

Poſſeſſed of theſe ideas, he retired to a coun» 
try- houſe on the banks of the Euphrates. There 
he did not employ himſelf in calculating how 
many inches of water flow in a ſecond of time 
under the arches of a bridge, or whether there 
fell a cube-line of rain in the month of the 
Mouſe, more than in the month of the Sheep. 
He never dreamed of making ſilk of cobwebs, 
or porcelain of broken bottles; but he chiefly 
ſtudied the properties of plants and animals; 
and ſoon acquired a ſagacity that made him diſ- 
cover a thouſand differences where other men 
ſee nothing but uniformity. _ 

One day, as he was walking near a little 
wood, he ſaw one of the queen's eunuchs running 
towards him, followed by ſeveral officers, who 
appeared to be in great perplexity, and who ran 
to and fro like men diſtracted, eagerly ſearching 
for ſomething they had loſt of great value. 
* Young man, (ſaid the firſt eunuch) haſt thou 
ſcen the queen's dog?“ It is a bitch, (replied 
Zadig with great modeſty) and not a dog.” 
« Thou art in the right,” returned the firſt eu- 
nuch. * It is a very ſmall ſhe ſpaniel, (added 
Zadig ;) ſhe has lately whelped ; ſhe limps on 
the Jeſt fore-foot, and has very long ears.” 
Thou haſt ſeen her,” ſaid the firſt eunuch, 
quite out of breath. No, (replied Zang) 1 

avg 
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have not ſeen her; nor did I fo much as know 
that the queen had a bitch.“ 

Exactly at the ſame time, by one of the com- 
mon freaks of fortune, the fineſt horſe in the 
king's ſtable had eſcaped from the jockey in the 
plains of Babylon. The principal huntſman, 
and all the other officers, ran after him with as 
. much eagerneſs and anxiety as the firſt eunuch 

had done after the bitch, The principal huntſ- 
man addreſſed himſelf to Zadig, and aſkeJ him 
if he had not ſeen the king's horſe paſſing by. 
He is the fleeteſt horſe in the king's ſtable, 
(replied Zadig;) he is five feet high, with very 
{mall hoofs, and a tail three feet and an half in 
length; the ſtuds on his bit are gold of twenty- 
three carats, and his ſhoes are ſilver, of eleven 
penny-weight.” © What way did he take? 
where is he 7? demanded the chief huntſman. 
have not ſeen him *, (replied Zadig) and 
never heard talk of him before.“ 

The principal huntſman, and the firſt eunuch 
never doubted but that Zadig had ſtolen the 
king's horſe, and the queen's bitch. They there- 
fore had him condudted before the aſſembly of 
the grand deſterham, who condemned him to 
the knout, and to ſpend the reſt of his days in 
Siberia t. Hardly was the ſentence paſſed, when 
the horſe and the bitch were both found. The 


* This, however, was a mere equivocation ; for, though 
he had not actually ſeen the horſe, it will afterwards ap- 
pear that he muſt have known what road he followed. 

+ Here the author ſeems to have forgot himſelf; other- 
wiſe he would never have dreamed of infliting a Ruſſian 
puniſhment on a Babylonian criminal; far leſs of ſending 
him in exile ſrom the banks of the Euphrates into the deſerts 
of Siberia, 8 
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judges were reduced to the diſagreeable neceſ- 
ſity of reverſing their ſentence ; but they con- 
demned Zadig to pay four hundred ounces of 
gold, for having ſaid that he had not ſeen what 


he had ſeen. This fine he was obliged to pay; 


after which he was permitted to plead his cauſe 
before the council of the grand deſterham, when 
he ſpoke to the following effect : - 
Fe ſtars of juſtice, abyſs of ſciences, mir- 
rors of truth, who have the weight of lead, the 
hardneſs of iron, the ſplendour of the diamond, 
and many of the properties of gold ; fince I am 


permitted to ſpeak before this auguſt aſſembly, 
1 ſwear to you by Oromades, that I have never 


ſeen the queen's reſpectable bitch, nor the ſacred 
horſe of the king of kings. The truth of the 
matter was as follows: I was walking towards 
the little wood, where I afterwards met the ve- 
nerable eunuch, and the moſt illuſtrious chief 
huntſman. I obſerved on the ſand the traces of 
an animal, and could eaſily perceive them to be 
thoſe of a little dog. The lizht and long fur- 
rows impreſſed on Title eminences of ſand be- 
tween the marks of the paws, plainly diſco- 
vered that it was a bitch, whole dugs were 
hanging down, and that therefore ſhe muſt 
have whelped a few days before. Other traces 
of a difterent kind, that always appeared to 
have gently bruſhed the ſurface of the ſand near 
the marks of the fore-feet, ſhewed me that ſhe 
had very long ears; and as I remarked, that 
there was always a lighter impreſſion made on 
the ſand by one foot than-by the other three, 
I found that the bitch of our auguſt queen 
was a little lame, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, 
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“Wich regard to the horſe of the king of 
kings, you will be pleaſed to know, that walk- 
ing in the lanes of this wood, I obſerved the 
marks of a horſe's ſhoes, all at equal diſtances, 


This muſt be a horſe, ſaid I to myſelf, that gal- 


lops excellently. The duſt on the trees in a 
narrow road that was but ſeven feet wide was 
a little bruſhed off, at the diſtance of three feet 
and a half from the middle of the road. This 
horſe, ſaid I, has a tail three feet and a half 
long, which being whiſked to the right and 
left, has ſwept away the duſt. I obſerved under 
the trees that formed an arbour five feet. in 


height, that the leaves of the branches were 


newly fallen; from whence I inferred that the 
horſe had touched them, and that he muſt 
therefore be five feet high. As to his bit, i: 
muſt be gold of twenty-three carats, for he had 
rubbed its boſſes againſt a ſtone which I knew 
to be a touch-ſtone, and which I have tried. 
In a word, from the marks made by his ſhoes 
on flints of another kind, I concluded that he 


"was ſhod with filver eleven deniers fine.” © All 


the - judges admired Zadig for his acute and 
profound diſcernment. The news of this ſpeech 
was carried even to the king and queen. 
Nothing was talked of but Zadig in the anti- 
chambers, the chambers, and the cabinet ; and 
though many of the Magi were of opinion that 
he ought to be burnt as a ſorcerer, the king 
ordered his officers to reſtore him the four hun- 
dred ounces of gold which he had been obliged 
to pay. The regiſter, the attornies and bailiffs, 
went to his houſe with great formality, to carry 
him back his four hundred ounces. They only 
retained three hundred and ninety-eight of them 

to 
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to defray the expences of juſtice; and their 
ſervants demanded their fees. 

Zadig ſaw how extremely dangerous it ſome- 
times is to appear too knowing, and therefore 
reſolved that on the next occaſion of the like 
nature, he would not tell what he had ſeen. 

Such an opportunity ſoon offered. A priſoner 
of ſtate made his eſcape, and paſſed under the 
windows of Zadig's houſe. Zadig was exa- 
mined and made no anſwer, But it was proved 
that he had looked at the priſoner from this 
window. © For this crime he was condemned to 
pay five hundred ounces of gold; and, according 
to the polite cuſtom of Babylon, he thanked his 
judges for their indulgence. © Great God! 
ſaid he to himſelf, what a misfortune it is to 
walk in a wood through which the queen's 
bitch or the king's horſe have paſſed | how 
dangerous to look out at a window ! and how 
difficult to be happy in this life!“ 


HEEL ET 


The Envious Man. 


4 2418 reſolyed to comfort himſelf by phi- 
loſophy and friendſhip, for the evils he had 
ſuffered from fortune, He had in the ſuburbs 
of Babylon a houſe elegantly furniſhed, in 
which he aſſembled all the arts and all the 
pleaſures worthy the purſuit of a gentleman. 
In the morning his library was open to the 
learned, In the evening, his table was ſur- 
rounded by good company. But he ſoon found 
what very dangerous gueſts theſe men of letters 
are. A warm diſpute aroſe on one of Zoro- 


aſter's 


* 
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aſter's laws, which forbids the eating of a 
griffin. Why, ſaid ſome of them, prohibit 


the eating of a griffin, if there is no ſuch animal 
in nature?” © There muſt neceſſarily be ſuch an 


animal, ſaid the others, ſince Zoroafter for- 
bids us to eat it.” Zadig would fain have re- 


conciled them by ſaying : „If there are grif- 
fins let us not eat them; if there are no grif- 
fins we cannot poflibly eat them; and thus 
either way we ſhall obey Zoroaſter.” | 

A learned man, who had compoſed thirteen 
volumes on the properties of the griffin, and 
was beſides the chief theurgite, haſted away 
to accuſe Zadig before one of the principal 
magi, named Yebor, the -greateſt blockhead, 
and therefore the greateſt fanatick among the 
Chaldeans. This man would have empaled 
Zadig to do honourto the ſun, and would then 
have recited the breviary of Zoroaſter with 
greater ſatisfaction. The friend Cador, (a friend 
is better than a hundred prieſts,) went to Yebor 
and ſaid to him, „Long live the ſun and the 
griffins; beware of e Dee Zadig; he is a 
ſaint ; he has griffins in his inner court, and 
does not eat them; and his accuſer is an heretic, 
who dares to maintain that rabbits have cloven 
Feet, and are not unclean,” * Well, ſaid 


Yebor, ſhaking his bald pate, we muſt empale 


Zadig for having thought contemptuouſly of 
griffins, and the other for having ſpoke diſ- 
reſpeCtly of rabbits.” Cador huſhed up the 
affair by means of a maid of honour who had 
bore him a child, and who had great intereſt 
in the college of the magi. No body was em- 


paled. This lenity occaſioned great murmur- 


ing among ſome of the doctors, who from 
4 


thence 
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thence predicted the fall of Babylon *. Upon 
what does happineſs depend, faid Zadig; I am 
perſecuted by every thing in the world, even 
on account of beings that have no exiſtence.” 
He curſed thoſe men of learning, and reſolved 
for the future to live with none but good 
company. 

He aſſembled at his houſe the moſt worthy 
men, and the moſt beautiful ladies of Babylon. 
He gave them delicious ſuppers, often preceded 
by conſorts of muſick, and always animated by 
polite converſation, from which he knew how 
to baniſh that affectation of wit, which is the 
ſureſt method of preventing it entirely, and of 
ſpoiling the pleaſure of the moſt agreeable ſo- 
ciety. Neither the choice of his friends nor 
that of the diſhes, was made by vanity; for in 
every thing he preferred the ſubſtance to the 
ſhadow; and by theſe means he procured that 
real reſpect to which he did not aſpire. 

Oppoſite to his houſe lived one Arimazes, a 
man whoſe deformed countenance was but a 
taint picture of his ſtil] more deformed mind. 
His heart was a mixture of malice, pride, and 
envy. Having never been able to ſucceed 'in 
any of his undertakings, he revenged himſelf ' 
on all around him, by loading them with the 
blackeſt calumnies. Rich as he was, he found 
it difficult to procure a ſet of flatterers. The 
rattling of the chariots that entered Zadig's 
court in the evening filled him with uneafin<1s ; 
the ſound of his praiſes enraged him ſtil] more. 


® This is a ſevere ſatire upon thoſe cruel bigots who per- 
ſecute all ſuch as preſume to differ from vſtabliſned opi- 
nions, though purely ſpeculative, 
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He ſometimes went to Zadig's houſe, and fat 
down at table without being deſired; where he 
ſpoiled all the pleaſure of the company, as the 
harpies are ſaid to infeQ the viands they touch. 
It happened that one day he took it in his head 
to give an entertainmeut to a lady, who, in- 
ſtead of accepting it, went to ſup with Zadig. 
At another time, as he was talking with Zadig 
in the palace, they accoſted a miniſter, who 
invited Zadig to ſupper, without inviting Ari- 
mazes. The moſt implacable hatred has ſeldom 
a more ſolid foundation. This man, who in 
Babylon was called the Envious, reſolved to ruin 
Zadig, becauſe he was called the Happy. The 
opportunity of doing miſchief occurs a hundred 
times in a day, and that of doing good but once 
a year,” as ſayeth the wiſe Zoroaſter. 

The envious man went to ſee Zadig, who 
was walking in his garden with two friends 
and a lady, to whom he ſaid many gallant 
things, without any other intention than that 
of ſaying them. The converſation turned upon 
a war which the king. had juſt brought to a 
happy concluſion againſt the prince of Hircania, 
his vaſſal. Zadig, who had ſignalized his 
courage in this ſhort war, beſtowed great praiſes 
on the king, but greater ſtill on the lady. He 
took out his pocket-book, and wrote four lines 
extempore, which he gave to this amiable 
perſon to read, His friends begged they might 
ſee them; but modeſty, or rather a well regu- 
lated ſelf-love, would not allow him to grant 
their requeſt. He knew that extemporary verſes 
are never approved by any but by the perſon in 
whoſe honour they are written: He therefore 


tore in two the leaf on which he had wrote 
them 
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them, and threw both the pieces into a thicker 
of roſe buſhes, where the reſt of the company 
ſought for them in vain. A flight ſhower 
falling ſoon after, obliged them to return to 
the houſe. The envious man, who ſtaid in the 
garden, continued to ſearch, till at laſt he found 
a piece of the leaf. It had been torn in ſuch a 
manner, that each half of a line formed a com- 
plete ſenſe, and even a verſe of a ſhorter meaſure ; 
but what was ſtill more ſurpriſing, theſe ſhore 
verſes were found to contain the moſt injurious 
reflections on the king: they ran thus: 
Par les plus grands forfaits 
Sur le trine afferm, | 
Dans la publique paix 
C' le ſeul ennemi. 


By crimes of deepeſt dye 
Eftabliſh'd on the throne, 
Of peace the enemy 

Is he, and he alone. 


The envious man was now happy for the 
firſt time of his life. He had it in his power 
to ruin a perſon of virtue and merit. Filled 
with this fiend-like joy, he found means to con- 
vey to the king the ſatire written by the hand 
of Zadig, who, together with the lady and his 
two friends, was thrown into priſon, His 
trial was ſoon finiſhed, without his being per- 
mitted to ſpeak for himſelf, As he was going 
to receive his ſentence, the envious man threw 
himſelf in his way, and told him with a loud 
voice, that his verſes were good for nothing. 
Zadig did not value himſelf on being a good 
poet; but it filled him with inexpreſſible con- 
cern to find that- he was condemned for high 
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treaſon, and that the fair lady and his two friends 
were confined in priſon for a crime of which 
they were not guilty. He was not allowed to 
ſpeak, becauſe his writing ſpoke for him. Such 
was the law of Babylon. Accordingly he was 
conducted to the place of execution, through 
un immenſe crowd of ſpectators, who durſt 
not venture to expreſs their pity for him; but 
who carefully examined his countenance, to ſee 
if he died with a good grace. His relations 
alone were — for they could not 
ſucceed to his eſtate, Three fourths of his 
wealth were confiſcated into the king's treaſuty, 
and the other fourth was given to the envious 
man. a 

Juſt as he was preparing for death, the king's 
parrot flew from its cage, and alighted on a 
roſe buſh in Zadig's garden, A peach had 
been driven thither by the wind from a neigh- 
bouring tree, and had fallen on a piece of the 
written leaf of the pocket-book, to which it 
ſtuck. The bird carried off the peach and the 
paper, and laid them on the king's knee. The 
king took up the paper with great eagerneſs, 
and read the words, which formed no ſenſe, and 
ſeemed to be the endings of verſes. He loved 
poetry; and there is always ſome mercy to. be 
expected from a prince of that diſpoſition. The 
adventure of the parrot ſet him a thinking. 


The queen, who remembered what had been 


written on the piece of Zadig's pocket-book, 
cauſed it to be brought. They compared the 
two pieces together, and found them-to tally. 
exactly: they then read the verſes as Zadig had 


The 


vrote them. 
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Par les plus grands forfaits j ai v4 troubler la terre. 
Sur le trone afferm le roi ſait tout domter. 

Dans la publique paix I aniour ſcul fait la guerre: 
Cet le ſeul ennemi qui ſoit d redouter. 


By crimes of deepeſt dye the wretthed world's 
in thral, - 
Eſtabliſh'd on the throne—our monarch's powers 
.*rever'd;| 
Of peace the enemy—Love, potent lord o'er all 
Is he, and he alone, —we chiefly ought to fear. 


The king gave immediate orders that Zadig 
ſhould be brought before him, and that his two 
friends and the lady ſhould be ſet at liberty. 
Zadig fell proſtrate on the ground before the 
king and queen; humbly begged their pardon 
for having made fuch bad verſes, and ſpoke 
with ſo much propriety, wit, and good ſenſe, 
that their*majeſties detired they might ſee him 
again. Ile did himſelf that honous and inſi- 
nuated himſefł ſtill farther into their good graces, 
I['hey gave him all the wealth of the envious 
man; but Zadig reftored him back the whole 
of it; and this inſtance of generoſity gave no 
other pleaſure to the envious man than that of 
having preſerved his eſtate. The king's eſteem 
for Zadig encreaſed every day. He admitted 
him into all his parties of pleaſure, and con- 
ſulted him in all affairs of ſtate. From that 
time the queen began to regard him with an 
cye of tenderneſs, that might one day prove 
dangerous to herſelf, to the king her auguſt 
conlort, to Zadig, and to the kingdom in ge- 
neral. Zadig now began to think that happi- 
neſs was not fo unattainable as he had formerly 


imagined, 
„ The 
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5 The GENEROUS. - 
K HE time was now arrived for celebrating a 
grand feſtival, which returned every five 
years. [t wa a cuſtom in Babylon ſolemnly to 
declare, at the end of every five years, which of 
the citizens had performed the moſt generous 
action. The grandees and the magi were the 
judges. The firft ſatrape, who was charged 
with the government of the city, publiſhed the 
moſt noble actions that had paſſed under his 
adminiſtration. The competition was decided 
by votes; and the king pronounced the ſentence. 
People came to this tolemnity from the extre- 
mities of the earth. The. conqueror received 
from the monarch's hands a golden cup adorned 
with precious ſtones, his majeſty at the ſame 
time making him this compliment: * Receive 
this reward of thy generolity, and may the 

gods grant me many ſubjects like to thee.” 
This memorable day being come, the king 
appeared on his throne, turrounded by the 
grandees, the magi, and the deputies of all the 
nations that came to theſe games, where glory 
was acquired not by the ſwiftneſs of horſes, 
nor by itrength of body, but by virtue. The 
firſt ſatrape recited with an audible voice, ſuch 
actions as might intitle the authors of them to 
this invaluable prize, He did not mention the 
greatneſs of ſoul with which Zadig had re- 
itored the envious man his fortune, becavſe it 
was not judged to be an action worthy of diſ- 

puting the prize. | | 
He firft preſented a judge, who having made 
a citizen loſe a conſiderable cauſe by a miſtake, 
for 
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for which, after all, he was not accountable, 
had given him the whole of his own eſtate, 
7 was juſt equal to what the other had 
loſt. . 

He next produced a young man, who being 
deſpeiately in love with a lady whom he was 
going to marry, had yielded her up to his friend, 
whole paſſion for her had almoſt brought him 
to the brink of the grave, and at the fame time 
had given him the lady's fortune. . 

He afterwards produced a ſoldier, who, in the 
wars of Hircania, had given a ſtill more noble 
inſtaace of generoſity. A party of the enemy 
having ſeized his miſtreſs, he fought in her de- 
fence with great intrepidity, At that very 
inſtant he was informed that another party, at 
the diſtznce of a few paces, were carrying off 
his mother ; he therefore left his miſtreſs with 
tears in his eyes, and flew ta the aſſiſtance of 
his mother. At laſt, he returned to the dear 
object of his love, and round her expiring. He 
was juſt ing to plunge his ſword in his own 
boſom ; 1 is mother remonſtrating againſt 
ſuch a deſperate deed, and telling him that he 
was the only ſupport of her life, he had the 
courage to endure to live. | 

The judges were inclined to give the prize 
to the ſoldier. But the king took up the diſ- 
courſe, and ſaid, The action of the ſoldier, 
and thoſe of the other two, are doubtleſs very 

reat, but they have nothing in them ſurpri- 
5 Yeſterday Zadig performed an action 
that filled me with wonder. I had a few days 
before diſgraced Coreb, my miniſter and fa- 
vourite, I complained of him in the moſt 
violent and bitter terms; all my courtiers 
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aſſured me that I was too gentle, and ſeemed to 
vie with each other in ſpeaking ill of Coreb. 
I aſked Zadig what he thought of him, and he 
had the courage to commend him. I have read 
in our hiſtories of many people who have 
atoned for an error by the ſurrender of their 
fortune; who have reſigned a miſtreſs ; or pre- 
ferred a mother to the object of their affection; 
but never before did I hear of a courtier who 
ſpoke favourably of a diſgraced miniſter, that 
laboured under the diſpleaſure of his ſovereign. 
I give to each of thoſe whoſe generous actions 
have been now recited, twenty thouſand pieces 
of gold; but the cup I give to Zadig.” 

« May it pleaſe your majeſty, ſaid Zadig, 
thyſelf alone deſerveſt the cup: thou haſt per- 
formed an action of all others the moſt uncom- 
mon and meritorious, ſince, notwithſtanding thy 
being a powerful king, thou waſt not offended 
at thy ſlave, when he preſumed to oppoſe thy 
paſſion.” The king and Zadig were equally 


the object of admiration. - The judge who had 


given his eſtate to his client; the lover who 
had reſigned his miſtreſs to his friend; and the 
{oldier who had preferred the ſafety of his mo- 
ther to that of his miſtreſs, received the king's 
preſents, and ſaw their names inrolled in the 
catalogue of generous men. Zadig had the 
cup, and the king acquired the reputation of a 
ood prince, which he did not long enjoy. 
he day was celebrated by feaſts that laſted 
longer than the law enjoined ; and the memory 
of it is ſtill preſerved in Aſia. Zadig ſaid, 
Now I am happy at laſt;” but he found him- 

ſelf fatally deceived, 
The 
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THE king had loſt his firſt miniſter, and 
choſe Zadig to ſupply his place. All the 
ladies in Babylon applauded the choice; for 
fince the foundation of the empire there had 
never been ſuch a young miniſter, But all the 
courtiers were filled with jealouſy and vexation. 
The envious man, in particular, was troubled with 
a ſpitting of blood, and a prodigious inflammation 
in his noſe. Zadig having thanked the king 
and queen for their goodneſs, went likewiſe to 
thank the parrot. 4+ Beautiful bird, ſaid he, 
tis thou that haſt ſaved my life, and made me 
fiſt miniſter. - The queen's bitch and the 
king's horſe did me a great deal of miſchief; 
but thou haſt done me much good. Upon 
ſuch ſlender threads as theſe do the ſates of 
mortals hang! but, added he, this happineſs 
perhaps will vaniſh very ſoon.“ Soon, re- 
plied the parrot,” Zudig was ſomewhat ſtartled 
at this word. But as he was a good natural 
Philoſopher, and did not believe parrots to be pro- 
phets, he quickly recovered his ſpirits, and re- 
ſolved to execute his duty to the beſt of his 
power. | | 
He made every one feel the ſacred authority 
of the laws, but no one felt the weight of his 
dignity, He never checked the deliberations of 
the divan ; and every vizier might give his opi- 
nion without the fear of incurring the mini- 
ſter's diſpleaſure. When he gave judgment, it 
was not he that gave it, it was the law; the 
rizor of which, however, whenever it was too 
ſevere, he always took care to ſoften; and when 
5 H 4 ; laws 
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laws were wanting, the equity of his deciſions 
was ſuch as might eaſily have made them paſs 
far thoſe of Zoroaſter. | 

It is to him that the nations are indebted for 
this grand principle, to wit, that it is better to 
run the riſk of ſparing the guilty than to con- 
demn the innocent. He imagined that laws 
were made as well to ſecure the people from the 
ſuffęring of injuries, as to reſtrain them from 
the commiſſion of crimes, His chief talent 
conſiſted in diſcovering the truth, which all men 
eck to obſcure. This great talent he put in 
practice from the very beginning of his admi- 
niſtration. A famous merchant of Babylon, 
who died in the Indies, divided his eſtate equally 
between his two ſons, after having diſpoſed of 
their ſiſter in marriage, and left a preſent of 
thirty thouſand pieces of gold to that ſon who 
ſhould be found to have loved him beſt. The 
eldeſt raiſed a tomb to his memory; the youngeſt 
encreaſed his ſiſter's portion, by giving her a 
part of his inheritance. Every one ſaid that 
the eldeſt ſon loved his father beſt, and the 
youngeſt his fiſter; and that the thirty thou- 
ſand pieces belonged to the eldeſt. 

Zadig ſent for both of them, the one after 
the other. To the eldeſt he ſaid, Thy father 
3s not dead; he is recovered of his laſt illneſs, 
and is returning to Babylon.” God be 
praiſed, replied the young man, but his tomb 
coſt me a conſiderable ſum.” Zadig afterwards 
ſaid the ſame thing to the youngeſt, ** God 
be praiſed, ſaid he, I will go and reſtore to my 
father all that I have ; but I could wiſh that be 
would leave my ſiſter what I have given her.” 
Thou ſhalt reſtore nothing, replied Zadig, 


and 
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and thou ſhalt have the thirty thouſand pieces; 
for thou art the ſon who loves his father beft.” 
A young lady poſſeſſed of a handſome fortune 
had given a promiſe of marriage to two magi; 
and after having, for ſome months, received the 
inſtructions of both, ſhe proved with child. 
They were both deſirous of marrying her. 
„ will take for my huſband, faid ſhe, the man 
who has put me in a condition to give a ſubject 
to the ſtate.” I am the man that has done 
the work, ſaid the one.” I am the man that 
has done it, faid the other.“ „Well, replied 
the lady, I will acknowledge for the infant's fa- 
ther him that can give it the beſt education.“ 
The lady-was delivered of a fon. The two 
magi contended who ſhould bring him up, and 
the cauſe was carried before Zadig. Zadig ſum- 
moned the two magi to attend him. What 
will you teach your pupil? ſaid he to the firſt.” 
„ will teach him, ſaid the doctor, the eight 
parts of ſpeech, logick, aſtrology, pneumaticks, 
what is meant by ſubftance and accident, ab- 
ſtract and concrete, the doctrine of the monades, 
and the pre-eſtabliſhed harmony.” For my 
part, ſaid the ſecond, I will endeavour to give 
him a ſenſe of juſtice, and to make him —_ 
the friendſhip of good men.” Zadig then cried, 
c Whether thou art his father or not, thou 
ſhalt have his mother.” | 
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The D1ispUTEs and the AUDIENCES. | 


JN this manner he daily diſcovered the ſub- 

tilty. of his genius and the goodneſs of his 
heart. The people at once admired and loved 
him. He paſſed for the happieſt man in the 
world. The whole empire reſounded with his 
name, All the ladies ogled him. All the 
men praiſed him for his juſtice. The learned 
regarded him as an oracle ; and even the prieſts 
confeſſed that he knew more than the old arch- 
magi Yebor. They were now ſo far from pro- 
ſecuting him on account of the griffins, that 
they belizved nothing but what he thonght 
credible. 

There had reigned in Babylon, for the ſpace 
of fifteen hundred years, a violent conteſt that 
had divided the empire into two ſets. The 
one pretended that they - ought to enter the 
temple of Mitra with the left foot foremoſt *; 
the other held this cuſtom in deteſtation, and 
always entered with the right foot firſt, The 
people waited with great impatience for the 
day on which the ſolemn feaſt of the - ſacred 
tire was to be celebrated, to fee which ſect 
Zadig would favour. All the world had their 
eyes 1 on his two feet, and the whole city 
was in the utmoſt ſuſpence and perturbation. 
Zadig jumped into the temple with his feet 
joined together; and afterwards proved, in an 
eloquent diſcourſe, that the ſovereign of heaven 
and earth, who accepteth not the perſons of men, 


® This is probably a glance at the diſputes about Janſe- 
niſm, which, though in themſelves inſignificant, have di- 
vided France into two inveterate ſactions. 
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makes no diſtinction between the right an d 
the left foot. The envious man and his wiſe 
alledged that his diſcourſe was not figurative 
enough, and that he did not make the rocks 
and mountains to dance with ſufficient agility. 
„He is dry, ſaid they, and void of genius: 
he does not make the ſea to fly, and ſtars to 
fall, nor the ſun to melt like wax: he has not 
the true oriental ſtile.” Zadig contented him- 
ſelf with having the ftile of reaſon. All the 
world favoured him, not becauſe he was in 
the right road, or followed the dictates of rea- 
ſon, or was a man of real merit, but becauſe 
he was prime vizier. a N 

He terminated with the ſame happy addreſs 
the grand difference between the white and the 
black magi. The former maintained, that it 
was the height of impiety to pray to God with 
the face turned towards the eaſt in winter: the 
latter aſſerted that God abhorred the prayers 
of thoſe who turned towards the weſt in ſum- 
mer. Zadig decreed that every man ſhould be 
allowed to turn as he pleaſed. | 

Thus he found out the happy ſecret of finiſh- 
ing all affairs, whether of a private or public 
nature, in the morning. The reſt of the day 
he employed in ſuperintending and promoting 
the embelliſhments of Babylon. He exhibited 
tragedies that drew tears from the eyes of the 
ſpectators, and comedies that ſhook their ſides 
with laughter; a cuſtom which had long been 
_ diſuſed, and which his good taſte now induced 
him to revive. He never affected to be more 
knowing in the polite arts than the artiſts them- 
ſelves; he encouraged them by rewards aud 
honours, and was never 3 of their talents. 
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In the evening the king was highly entertained 
with his converſation, and the queen ſtill more. 
Great miniſter !” ſaid the king. Amiable 
miniſter,” ſaid the queen; and both of them 
added, It would have been a great loſs to the 
itate, had ſuch a man been hanged.” 

Never was man in power obliged to give ſo 
many audiences to the ladfes. Moſt of them 
came to conſult him about——no buſineſs at 
all, that ſo they might have ſome buſineſs with 
him. The wife of the eavious man was among 
the firſt. She ſwore to him by Mitra, by Zenda 
Veſta, and by the ſacred fire, that ſhe deteſted 
her huſband's conduct: ſhe then told him in con- 
1:dence that he was a jealous brutal wretch; 
and gave him to underſtand, that heaven pu- 
niſhed him for his crimes, by refuſing him the 
precious effects of the ſacred fire, by which 
alone man can be rendered like the gods. At 
Jait ſhe concluded by dropping her garter. 
Ladig took it up with his uſual politeneſs ; 
but did not tie it about the lady's leg; and this 
flight fault, if it may be called a fault, was the 
cauſe of the moſt terrible misfortunes. Zadig 
never thought of it more; but the Jady thought 
of it with great attention, 

Never a day paſſed without ſeveral viſits from 
the ladies. "The ſecret annals of Babylon pre- 
tend that he once yielded to the temptation z 
but that he was ſurpriſed to find that he en- 
ioyed his miſtreſs without pleaſure, and em- 
braced her without diſtraction. The lady to 
whom he gave, almoit without being ſenſible 
of it, thete marks of his ſavour, was a maid of 
hunour to queen Aſtarte. This tender Ba- 
pylonian ſaid to herſelf by way of comfort, 

This 
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This man muſt have his head filled with a 
2 heap of buſineſs, ſince even in making 
ve he cannot avoid thinking on public at- 


fairs.” Zadig happened, at the very inſtant 5 


when moſt people ſay nothing at all, and others 
only pronounce a few facred words, to cry 
out, ** The queen.” The Babylonian thought 
that he was at laſt happily come to himſelf, and 
that he ſaid, My queen.” But Zadig, whe 
was always too abſent, pronounced the name 
of Aſtarte. The lady, who in this happy ſi- 
tuation interpreted every thing in her own 
favour, imagined that he meant to ſay, * Thou 
art more beautiful than queen Aſtarte.“ After 
receiving ſome handſome preſents, ſhe left the 
ſeraglio of Zadig, and went to relate her ad- 
venture to the envious woman, who was her 
intimate friend, and who was greatly piqued at 
the preference given to the other. He would 
not ſo much as deign, faid ſhe, to tie this gar- 
ter about my leg, and I am therefore reſolved 
never to wear it more.“ „ O ho, ſaid the 
happy lady to the envious one, your garters 
are the fame with the queen's ! do you buy 
them from the ſame weaver ?* This hint ſet 
the envious lady a thinking; ſhe made no re- 
ply, but went to conſult with her envious 
huſband. 

Mean while Zadig perceived that his thoughts 
were always diſtracted, as well when he gave 
audience, as when he fat in judgment, He did 
not know to what to attribute this abſence of 
mind; and that was his only forrow. n 

He had a dream, in which he imagined that 


he laid himſel&down upon a heap of dry herbs, 


among which there were many prickly ones 
th 
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that gave him great uneaſineſs, and that he af- 

terwards repoſed himſelf on a ſoft bed of roſes, 
from which there ſprung a ſerpent, that wounded., 
him to the heart with its ſharp: and venomed 
tongue. Alas, ſaid he, I have long lain on 
theſe dry and prickly herbs, I am now on the 

bed of roles ; but what ſhall be the ſerpent ?” 
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2 ADIG's calamities ſprung even from his 
2 happineſs, and eſpecially from his merit. 
He every day converſed with the king and 
Aſtarte his auguſt conſort. The charms of 
his converſation were greatly heightened by 
that deſire of pleaſing, which is to the mind 
what dreſs is to beauty. His youth and grace- 
ful appearance inſenſibly made an impreſſion on 
Aſtarte, which ſhe did not at firſt perceive, 
Her paſſion grew and flouriſhed in the boſom 
of innocence. Without fear or ſeruple, ſhe 
indulged the pleaſing ſatisſaction of ſeeing and 
hearing a man, who, was ſo dear to her huſband, 
and to the empire in general. She was con- 
tinually praiſing him to the king. She. talked 
of him to her women, who were always ſure to 
improve on her praiſes. And thus every thing 
contributed to pierce her heart with a dart, of 
which ſhe did not ſeem to be ſenfible. She 
made ſeveral preſents to Zadig, which diſcovered 
a greater ſpirit of gallantry than ſhe imagined, 
She intended to ſpeak to him only as a queen 
ſatisfied with his ſervices; and her expref- 
Lons were ſometimes thoſe of a woman in love. 


Af- 
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Aſtarte was much more beautiful than that 
Semira who had ſuch a ſtrong averſion to one- 
eyed men, or that other woman who had re- 
ſolved to cut off her huſband's nofe. Her un- 
reſerved familiarity ; her tender expreſſions, at 
which ſhe'began to bluſh ; and her eyes, which, 
though ſhe endeavoured to divert them to other 
objects, were always fixed upon his, inſpired 
Zadig with a paſſion that filled him with aſto- 
niſhment. He ſtruggled hard to get the better 
of it. He called to his aid the precepts of phi- 
loſophy, which had always ſtood him in ſtead ; 
but from thence, though he could derive the 
light of knowledge, he could procure no re- 
medy to cure the diſorders of his love-fick heart. 
Duty, pond, and violated majeſty, preſented 
themſelves to his mind, as ſo many avenging 
gods, He ſtruggled; he conquered ; but this 
victory, which he was obliged to purchaſe afreſh 
every moment, coſt him many ſighs and tears. 
He no longer dared to ſpeak to the queen 
with that ſweet and charming familarity 
which had been ſo agreeable to them both. 
His countenance was covered with a cloud. 
His converſation was conſtrained and incohe- 
rent. His eyes were fixed on the ground; and. 
when, in ſpite of all his endeavours to the con- 
trary, they encountered thoſe of the queen, 
they found them bathed in tears, and darting 
arrows of flame. They ſeemed to fay, We 
adore each other, and yet are afraid to love: 
we both burn with a fire which we both con- 
demn. | 
Zuadig left the royal preſence full of perplexit 
and defoair, and having his heart oppreſſed wit 
a burden which he was no longer able to * 
a 
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In the violence of his perturbation he involun- 
tarily betrayed the ſecret to his friend Cadorg 
in the ſame manner as a man, who, having 
long ſupported the fits of a cruel diſeaſe, diſ- 
covers his pain by a cry extorted from him by, 
a more ſevere fit, and by the cold ſweat that 

covers his brow. | 
% have already diſcovered, ſaid Cador, the 
ſentiments which thou wouldeſt fain conceal 
from thyſelf. The ſymptoms by which the 
paſſions ſhew themſelves are certain and infal- 
lible. Judge, my dear Zadig, fince I have read 
thy heart, whether the king will not diſcover 
ſomething in it that may give him offence. He 
has no other fault but that of being the moſt 
Jealous man in the world. Thou canſt reſiſt 
the violence of thy paſſion with greater forti- 
tude than the queen, becauſe thou art a philo- 
ſopher, and becauſe thou art Zadig. Aſtarte is 
a woman : ſhe ſuffers her eyes to peak with ſo 
much the more imprudence, as ſhe does not 
as yet think herielf guilty. Conſcious of her 
own innocence, fhe unhappily neglects thoſe 
external appearances which are ſo neceſſary. I 
ſhall tremble for her ſo long as ſhe has nothing 
wherewithal to reproach herſelf, Were ye 
both of one mind, ye might eaſily deceive the 
whole world. A growing paſſion which we 
endeavour to ſuppreſs, diſcovers itſelf in ſpite of 
all our efforts to the contrary ; but love, when 
gratified, is eaſily concealed.” Zadig trembled 
at the propoſal of betraying the king, his be- 
nefactor; and never was he more faithful to 
his prince, than when guilty of an involuntary 
crime againſt him, Mean while, the queen 
mentioned the name of Zadig ſo events 
| an 
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and with ſuch a bluſhing and downcaſt look ; 
ſhe was ſometimes ſo lively, and ſometimes ſo 
perplexed, when ſhe ſpoke to him in the king's 
preſence; and was ſeized with ſuch a deep 
thoughtfulneſs at his going away, that the king 
began to be troubled. ' He believed all that he 
ſaw, and imagined all that he did not ſee. He 
particularly remarked, that his wife's ſhoes 
were blue, and that Zadig's ſhoes were blue; that 
his wife's ribbons were yellow; and that Zadig's 
bonnet was yellow; and theſe were terrible ſymp- 
toms to a prince of ſo much delicacy. In his jea- 
lous mind ſuſpicions were turned into certainty. 

All the ſlaves of kings and queens are ſo 
many ſpies over their hearts. They ſoon ob- 
ſerved that Aſtarte was tender, and that Mo- 
abdar was jealous. The envious man perſuaded 
his wife to ſend the king her garter, which re- 
ſembled theſe of the queen; and to complete 
the misfortune, this garter was blue. The 
monarch now thought of nothing but in what 
manner he might beſt execute his vengeance. 
He one night reſolved to poiſon the queen, 
and in the morning to put Zadig to death by 


the bowſtring. The orders were given to @ | 


mercileſs eunuch, who commonly executed his 
acts of vengeance. There happened at that 
time to be in the king's chamber a little dwarf, 
who, though dumb, was not deaf. He was 
allowed, on account of his inſignificance, to go 
wherever he pleaſed; and, as a domeſtic animal, 
was a witneſs of what paſſed in the moſt pro- 
found ſecrecy. This little mute was ſtrongly 
attached to the queen and Zadig. With equal 
horror and ſurprize he heard the cruel orders 
given, But how prevent the fatal * 

that 
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that in a few hours was to be carried into 
execution? He could not write, but he could paint; 
and excelled particularly in drawing a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance. He employed a part of the night 
in ſketching out with his pencil what he meant 
to impart to the queen. The piece repreſented 
the king in one corner, boiling with rage, and 
giving orders to the eunuch; a blue bowſtring, 
and a bowl on a table, with blue garters and 
yellow ribbands ; the queen in the middle of 
the picture, expiring in the arms of her woman, 
and Zadig ſtrangled at her feet. The horizon 
repreſented a riſing ſun, to expreſs that this 
ſhocking execution was to be performed in the 
morning. As ſoon as he had finiſhed the pic- 
ture, he ran to one of Aſtarte's women, awaked 
her, and made her underſtand, that ſhe muſt 
immediately carry it to the queen, 2 

At midnight a meſſenger knocks at Zadig's 
door; awakes him; and gives him a note from 
the queen. He doubts whether it is not a 
dream; and opens the letter with a tremblin 
hand. But how great was his ſurprize! an 
who can expreſs the conſternation and deſpair 
into which he was thrown, upon reading theſe 
words: Fly, this inſtant, or thou art a dead 
man. Fly, Zadig, I conjure thee by our mu- 
tual love and my yellow ribbands. I have not 
been guilty ; but I find that I muſt die like a 
criminal.“ 

Zadig was hardly able to ſpeak. He ſent for 
Cador, and, without uttering a word, gave 
him the note. Cador forced him to obey, 
and forthwith to take the road to Memphis. 
«© Shouldeſt thou dare (ſaid he) to go in ſearch 
of the queen, thou wilt haſten her death. 

dhouldeſt 
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Shouldeſt thou ſpeak to the king, thou wilt in- 
fallibly ruin her. I will take upon me the charge 
of her deſtiny ; follow thy own. I will ſpread a 
report that thou haſt taken the road to India. I 
will ſoon follow thee, and inform thee of all 
that ſhall have paſſed in Babylon.” At that in- 
ſtant, Cador cauſed two of the ſwifteſt drome- 
daries to be brought to a private gate of the pa- 
lace; Upon one of theſe he mounted Zadig, 
whom he was obliged to carry to the door, and 
who was ready to expire with grief. He was 
accompanied by a ſingle domeſtic ; and Cador, 
plunged in forrow and aſtoniſhment,” ſoon loſt 
fight of his friend. 77 4 | 
This illuſtrious fugitive arriving on the ſide 
of a hill, from whence he could take a view of 
Babylon, turned his-eyes towards the queen's 
palace, and fainted away at the fight; nor did 
he recover his ſenſes but to ſhed a torrent of 
tears, and to wiſh for death. At length, after 
his thoughts had been long engroſſed in la- 
menting the unhappy fate of the lovelieſt woman 
and the greateſt queen in the world, he for a 
moment turned his views on himſelf, and cried, 
„What then is human life? O virtue, how 
haſt thou ſerved me! TWo women have baſely 
deceived me; and now a third, who is inno- 
cent, and more beautiful than both the others, 
is-going to be put to death !- Whatever good I 
have done hath been to me a continual ſource 
of calamity and aMiction ; and I have only been 
raiſed to the height of grandeur, to be tumbled 
down the moſt horrid precipice of misfortune.” 
Filled with theſe gloomy reflections, his eyes 
overſpread with the veil of grief, his counte- 
nance covered with the paleneſs of death, and 
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his ſoul plunged in an abyſs of the blackeſt 
defpair, * he continued his journey towards 
Egypt. © | 
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7A DIG directed his courſe by the ſtars. 
The conſtellation of Orion, and the ſplendid 
Dog-ſtar, guided his ſteps towards the pcle of 
Canopza. He admired thoſe vaſt globes of light, 
which appear to our eyes but as fo many little 
ſparks, while the earth, which in reality is only 
an imperceptible point in nature, appears to 
our fond imaginations as ſomething ſo grand 
and noble. He then repreſented to himſelf the 
human ſpecies, as it really is, as a parcel of in- 
ſes deyouring one another on a little atom of 
clay. This true image ſeemed to annihilate his 
misfortunes, by making him ſenſible of the no- 
thingneis of bis own being, and of that of Ba- 
bylon, His {oul launched out into infinity, and 
detached from the ſenſes, contemplated the im- 
mutable order of the univerſe. But when, af- 
terwards, returning to himſelf, and entering 
into his own heart, he conſidered that Aſtarte 
had perhaps died for him, the univerſe vaniſhed 
from his ſight, and he beheld nothing in the 
whole compaſs of nature but Aſtarte expiring, 
and Zadig unhappy. While he thus 4 4 
5 up his mind to this flux and reflux of ſub- 
ime philoſophy and intolerable grief, he ad- 
vanced towards the frontiers of Egypt; and his 


faithful domeſtic was already in the firſt village, 
| in 
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in ſearch of a lodging. Mean while, as Tao 

was walking towards the gardens that ſkirte 
the village, he ſaw, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
highway, a woman bathed in tears, and calling 
upon heaven and earth to her aſſiſtance; and a 
man in a furious paſſion, purſuing her. This 
madman had already overtaken the woman, 
who embraced his knees, notwithſtanding which 
he loaded her with blows and reproaches. Za- 
dig judged by the frantic behaviour of the Egyp- 
tian, and by the repeated pardons which the 
lady aſked him, that the one was jealous, and 
the other unfaithful, But when he ſurveyed 
the woman more narrowly, and found her to 
be a lady of exquiſite beauty, and even to have 
a a ſtrong reſemblance to the unhappy Aſtarte, 
he felt himſelf inſpired with compaſhon for her, 
and horror towards the Egyptian.“ Aſſiſt me, 
(cried ſhe to Zadig with the deepeſt ſighs) de- 
liver me from the hands of the moſt barbarous 

man in the world; fave my life.” Moved b 

theſe pitiful cries, Zadig ran and threw himſe 
between her and the barbarian. As he had ſome 
knowledge of the Egyptian language, he ad- 
dreſſed him in that tongue: If (ſaid he) thou 
haſt any humanity, I conjure thee to pay ſome 
regard to her beauty and weakneſs. How canſt 
thou behave in this outrageous manner to one 
of the maſter-pieces of nature, who lies at thy 
feet, and has no defence but her tears?” Ah, 
ah! (replied the madman) thou art likewiſe in 
love with her; I muft be revenged on thee 
too.” So ſaying, he left the lady, whom he 
had hitherto held with his hand twiſted in her 
hair, and taking his lance, attempted to ſtab 
the ſtranger. Zadig, who was in cold blood, 
; eaſily 
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eaſily eluded the blow aimed by the frantic: 


Egyptian. He ſeized the lance near the iron 


with which it was armed. The Egyptian ſtrove 


to draw it back; Zadig to wreſt it from the 
Egyptian ; and in the ſtruggle it was broke in 
two. The Egyptian draws his ſword ; Zadig 
does the ſame. They attack each other. The 
former gives a hundred blows at random; the 
latter wards them off with great dexterity. The 
lady, ſeated on a turf, re-adjuſts her head- 
dreſs, and looks at the combatants: The Egvp- 
tian excelled in ſtrength; Zadig in addreis. 
The one fought like a man whoſe arm was di- 
rected by his judgment ; the other like a mad- 
man, whoſe blind rage made him deal his blaws 
at random. Zadig cloſes with bim, and dit- 
arms him; and while the Egyptian, now be- 
come more furious, endeavours to throw him- 
felf upon him, he ſeizes him, prefles him cloſe, 
and throws him down; and then holding his 
ſword to his breaſt, offers him his life. The 
Egyptian, frantic with rage, draws his poniard, 


and wounds Zadig at the very inſtant that the 


conqueror was granting a pardon. Zadig, pro- 
voked at ſuch brutal behaviour, plunged bis 
ſword in the boſom of the Egyptian, who giving 
a horrible ſhriek and a violent ſtruggle, ld 
expired. Zadig then approached the lady, and 
ſaid to her with a gentle tone, © He hath forced 
me to kill him; I have avenged thy cauſe; 
thou art now delivered from the moſt violent 
man I ever ſaw ; what further, madam, wouldeſt 
thou have me to do for thee?” „“ Die, villain, 
(replied ſhe) die; thou haſt killed my lover; 
O that I were able to tear out thy heart !” 
* Why truly, madam, (ſaid Zadig) thou hadſt 

a ſtrange 
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a ſtrange kind of a man for a lover; he beat 
thee with all his might, and would have killed 
me, becauſe thou hadſt entreated -me to give 
thee affiſtance.” ** I wiſh he were beating me 
ſtill, (replied the lady, with tears and lamen- 
tation ;). I well deſerved it; for L had given him 
cauſe to be jealous. Would to heaven that he 
was now beating me, and that thou waſt in his 
place.” Zadig, ſtruck with ſurprize, and in- 
flamed with a higher degree of reſentment than 
he had ever felt before, ſaid, Beautiful as 
thou art, madam, thou deſerveſt that I ſhould 
beat thee in my turn for thy perverſe and im- 
pertinent behaviour; but I ſhall not give my- 
ſelf the trouble.“ So ſaying, he remounted his 
camel, and advanced towards the town. He 
had proceeded but a few ſteps, when he turned 
back at the noiſe of four Babylonian couriers, 
who came riding at full gallop. One of them, 
upon ſeeing the woman, cried, It is the very 
ſame; ſhe reſembles the deſcription that was 
given us.” They gave themſelves no concern 
about -the dead Egyptian, but inſtantly ſeized 
the lady. She called out to Zadig ; Help me 
once more, generous ſtranger; I aſk pardon - 
for having complained of thy conduct; deliver 
me again, and I wil} be thine for ever.” Zadig 
was no longer in the humour of fighting for 
her. „ Apply to others, (ſaid he) thou ſhalt 
not again enſnare me by thy wiles.” Beſides, 
he was wounded ; his blood was ſtill flowing; 
and he himſelf had need of aſſiſtance; and the 
ſight of four Babylonians, probably ſent by 
king Moabdar, filled him wich apprehenſion. 
He therefore haſtened towards the village, 


unable 
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unable to . comprehend why four Babylonian 
couriers ſhould come to ſeize this Egyptian wo- 
man, but ſtill more aſtoniſhed at the lady's be- 
haviour. + 
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A® he entered the Egyptian village, he ſaw 

himſelf ſurrounded by the people. Eve 

one ſaid, ** This is the man that carried o 
the beautiful Miſſouf, and aſſaſſinated Clitofis.“ 
« Gentlemen, (ſaid he) God preſerve me from 
carrying off your beautiful Miſſouf; ſhe is too 
capricious for me: and with regard to Clitofis, 
I did not aſſaſſinate him; I only fought with 
him in my own defence. He endeavoured to 
kill me, becauſe I humbly interceded for the 
beautiful Miſſouf, whom he beat moſt unmer- 
cifully. Iam a ſtranger, come to ſeek refuge 
in Egypt; and it is not likely, that in coming 
to implore your protection, I ſhould begin by 
carrying off a woman, and aſſaſſinating a man.” 
The E ptians were then juſt and humane. 
The — conducted Zadig to the town- 
houſe. They firſt of all ordered his wound to 
be dreſſed; and then examined him and his ſer- 
vant apart, in order to diſcover the truth. They 
found that Zadig was not an aſſaſſin; but as he 
was guilty of having killed a man, the law con- 
demned him to be a flave. His two camels 
were ſold for the beneht of the town: all the 
gold he had brought with him was diſtributed 
3 among 
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among the inhabitants; and hisperſon, as well 
as that of the companion of his journey, was 
ex poſed to ſale in the market-place. An Ara- 
bian merchant, named Setoc, made the pur- 
chaſe; but as the ſervant was fitter for labour 
than the maſter, he was ſold at a higher price. 
There was no compariſon between the two 
men. Thus Zadig became a ſlave ſubordinate 
to his own ſervant. They were linked toge- 
ther by a chain faſtened to their feet, and in 
this condition they followed the Arabian mer- 
chant to his houſe, By the way Zadig com- 
forted his ſervant, and exhorted him to pa- 
tience; but he could not help making, ac- 
cording to his uſual cuſtom, ſome reflections on 
human liſe. I ſee (faid he) that the unhap- 
pineſs of my fate hath an influence on thine. 
Hitherto every thing has turned out tome in a 
moſt unaccountable manner. I have been-con- 
demned to pay a fine for having ſeen the marks 
of a bitch's feet. I thought that I ſhould once 
have been empaled on account of a griffin, I 
have been ſent to execution for having made 
ſome verſes in praiſe of the king. I have been 
upon the point of being ſtrangled, becauſe the 
ey had yellow ribbands; and now I am a 

ave with thee, becauſe a brutal wretch bear 
his miſtreſs. - Come, let us keep a goud heart; 
all this perhaps will have an end. The Arabian 
merchants muſt neceſſarily have ſlaves; and 
why not I as well as another, ſince, as well as 
another, Iam a man? This merchant will not 
de cruel ; he muſt treat his ſlaves well, if he 
expects any advantage from them.” But while 
he ſpoke thus, his heart was entirely engrofled 
by the fate of the ou of Babylon, 
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Two days after, the merchant Setoc ſet out 
for Arabia Deſerta, with his ſlaves and his 
camels. His tribe dwelt near the deſert of 
Oreb. The journey was long and painful. Setoc 
ſet a much greater value on the ſervant than the 
maſter, becauſe the former was more expert in 
loading the camels; and all the little marks of 
diſtinction were ſhewn to him. A camel having 
died within two days journey of Oreb, his bur- 
den was divided and laid on the backs of the 
ſervants; and Zadig had his ſhare among the 
reſt. Setoc laughed to ſee all his ſlaves walking 
with their bodies inclined. Zadig took the li- 
berty to explain to him the caule, and to in- 
form him of the laws of the balance. The 
merchant was aſtoniſhed, and began to regard 
him with other eyes. Zadig, finding he had 
raiſed his curioſity, encreaſed it {till further by 
acquainting him with many things that related 
to commerce; the ſpecific gravity of metals and 
commodities under an equal bulk; the proper- 
ties of ſeveral uſeful animals; and the means of 
rendering thoſe uſeful] that are not naturally ſo. 
At laſt Setoc began to conſider Zadig as a ſage, 
and preferred him to his companion, whom he 
had formerly ſo much efteemed. He treated 
him well, and had no caufe to repent of his 
kindneſs. 

As ſoon as Setoc arrived among his own 
tribe, he demanded the payment of five hun- 
dred ounces of filver, which he had lent to a 
Jew in preſence of two witneſſes ; but as the 
witneſſes were dead, and the debt could not be 
proved, the Hebrew appropriated the merchant's 
money to himſelf, and piouſly thanked God for 
putting it in his power to cheat an * 

etoc 


r 


Setoc imparted this troubleſome affair to Zadig, 
who was now become his council.“ In what 
place (ſaid Zadig) didſt thou lend the five hun- 
dred ounces to this infidel?” „ Upon a large 
ſtone, (replied the merchant) that lies near 
mount Oreb.“ What is the character of thy 
debtor ?” ſaid Zadig. That of a knave,” re- 
turned Setoc. ** Bot I aſk thee, whether he 
is lively or phlegmatic; cautious or impru- 
dent?” He is, of all bad payers, (ſaid Setoc) 
the moſt lively fellow / I ever knew.” < Well, 
(ren Zadig) allow me to plead thy cauſe.” 
n effect, Zadig having ſummoned the Jew to 
the tribunal, addrefled the judge in the fol- 
- lowing terms: Pillow of the throne of equity, 
I come to demand of this man, in the name of 
my maſter, five hundred ounces of ſilver, which 
he refuſes to repay.” ** Haſtthou any witneſſes?” 
ſaid the judge. No, they are dead; but 
there remains a large ſtone upon which the mo- 
ney was counted; and if it pleaſe * grandeur 
to order the ſtone to be ſought for, I hope that 
it will beac witneſs, The Hebrew and I will 
tarry here till the ſtone arrives: I will fend for 
it at my maſter's expence.” © With all my 
heart,” replied the judge, and immediately ap- 
plied himſelf to the diſcuſſion of other affairs. 
When the court: was going to break up, the 
judge ſaid to Zadig, * Well, friend, is not thy 
ſtone come yet?” The Hebrew replied with a 
ſmile; „Thy grandeur may ſtay here till the 
morrow, and after all not ſee the ſtone, It is 
more than fix miles from hence; and it would 
require fifteen men to move it.“ Well, (cried 
Zadig) did not I ſay that the ſtone would bear. 
witneſs ? ſince this man knows where it is, he 
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thereby confeſſes that it was upon it that the 
money was counted.” The Hebrew was diſ- 
concerted, and was ſoon after obliged to con- 
feſs the truth. The judge ordered him to be 
faſtened to the ſtone, without meat or drink, 
till he ſhould reſtore the five hundred ounces, 
which were ſoon after paid. | 


The flave Zadig and the ſtone, were held 


In great repute in Arabia. 
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ETOC, charmed with the happy iſſue of 

— this affair, made his ſlave his intimate friend. 
He had now conceived as great an eſteem for 
him as ever the king of Babylon had done; 
and Zadig was glad that Setoc had no wife. He 
diſcovered in his maſter a good natural diſpo- 
fition, much probity of heart, and a great ſhare 
of good ſenſe; but he was ſorry to ſee, that, 
according to the ancient cuſtom of Arabia, he 


adored the hoſt of heaven ; that is, the ſun, 


moon, and ſtars: He ſometimes ſpoke to him 


on this ſubje& with great prudence and diſcre- 


tion. At fat he told him, that theſe bodies 
were like all other bodies in the univerſe, and 
no more deſerving of our homage, than a tree 


or a rock. © But (ſaid Setoc) they are eternal 


beings ; and it is from them we derive all we 
_— They animate nature; they regulate 
the ſeaſons ; and beſides are removed at ſuch an 
immenſe diſtance from us, that we cannot help 
revering them.” Thou receiveſt more ad- 


vantage 
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vantage (replied Zadig) from the waters of the 
Ned Sea, which carries thy merchandize to the 


Indies. Why may not it be as ancientas the ſtars? 
and if thou adoreſt what is placed at a diſtance 
from thee, thou oughteſt to adore the land of 
the Gangarides, which lics at the extremity of 
the earth.” “No, (ſaid Setoc) the brightneſs 
of the ſtars commands my adoration.”  _ 

At night Zadig lighted up a great number of 
candles in the tent where he was to ſup with 
Setoc; and the moment his patron appeared, 
he fell on his knees before theſe lighted tapers, 
and ſaid ; „ Eternal and ſhining luminaries ! 
be ye always propitious to me.” Having thus 
ſaid, he fat down at the table, without taking 
the leaſt notice of Setoc; „ What art thou 
doing?” faid Setoc to him in amaze. I a& 
like thee, (replied Zadig) I adore theſe candles, 
and neglect their maſter and mine.” Setoc com- 
prehended the profound ſenſe of this apologue. 
The wiſdom of his ſlave ſunk deep into his ſoul ; 


he no longer offered incenſe to the creatures, 


but adored the eternal Being who made them. 

- There prevailed at that time in Arabia a 
fhocking cuſtom, ſprung originally from Scy- 
thia, and which, being eſtabliſhed in the Indies 
by the credit of the brachmans, threatened to 
over-run all the Eaſt. When a married man 
died, and his beloved wife aſpired to the cha- 
rater of a faint, ſhe burned herſelf publickly 
on the body of her huſband. This was a ſolemn 
feaft, and was called the Funeral Pile of Wi- 
dowhood ; and that tribe in which moſt wo- 
men had been burned, was the moſt reſpected. 
An Arabian of Setoc's tribe being dead, his 
widow, whoſe name was Almona, and who 
| I 3 | was 
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was very devout, publiſhed the day and hour 
when ſhe intended to throw herſelf into the 
fire, amidſt the ſound of drums and trumpets. 
Zadig remonſtrated againſt this horrible cuſ- 
tom ; he ſhewed Setoc how inconſiſtent it was 
with the happineſs of mankind, to ſuffer young 
widows to burn themſelves every other day, 
widows who were capable of giving children 
to the ſtate, or at leaſt of educating thoſe they 


already had ; and he convinced him that it was 


his, duty to do all that lay in his power to abo- 
liſh ſuch a barbarous practice. The women 
(ſaid Setoc) have poſſeſſed the right of qt 
themſelves for more than a thouſand years; an 
who ſhall dare to abrogate a law which time 
hath rendered ſacred ? Is there any thing more 
reſpectable than ancient abuſes ?” “ Reaſon is 
more ancient, (replied Zadig;) mean while, 
ſpeak thou to the chiefs of the tribes, and 1 
will go to wait on the young widow.” 
Accordingly he was introduced to her; and, 
after having inſinuated himſelf into her good 
graces by ſome compliments on her beauty, and 
told her what a pity it was to commit ſo many 
charms to the flames, he at laſt praiſed her for 
her conſtancy and courage.“ Thou muſt, 
ſurely, have loved thy husband (ſaid he to her) 
with the moſt paſſionate fondneſs.” * Who, 
I? (replied the Jady) I loved him not at all, 
He was a brutal, jealous, inſupportable wretch ; 
but I am firmly reſolved to throw myſelf on 
his funeral pile.” It would appear then, 
(ſaid Zadig) that there muſt be a very delicious 
pleaſure in being burnt alive.” „ Oh! it makes 
nature ſhudder, (ryplied the lady;) but that 
mult be overlooked. I am a devotee ; I W 
0 
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loſe my reputation; and all the world would 
deſpiſe me, if I did not burn myſelf.” Zadig 
having made her acknowledge that ſhe burned 
herſelf to gain the good opinion of others, and 
to gratify her own vanity, entertained her with 
a long Aiſcourle, calculated to make her a little 
in love with life, and even went ſo far as to 
inſpire her with ſome degree of good-will for 
the perſon who ſpoke to her. And what 
wilt thou do at laſt, (ſaid he) if the vanity of 
burning thyſelf ſhould not continue? “ Alas! 
(ſaid the lady) I believe I ſhould deſire thee to 
marry me.” 

Zadig's mind was too much engroſſed with 
the idea of Aſtarte, not to elude this declara- 
tion; but he inſtantly went to the chiefs of the 
tribes, told them what had paſſed, and adviſed 
them to make a law, by which a widow ſhould 
not be permitted to burn herſelf, till ſhe had 
converſed privately with a young man for the 
ſpace of an hour. Since that time, not a ſingle 
woman hath burned herſelf in Arabia. They 
were indebted to Zadig alone for deſtroying in 
one day a cruel cuſtom, that had laſted for fo 


many ages; and thus he became the benefactor 
of Arabia. 
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ETO, who could not ſeparate himſelf 

from this man, in whom dwelt wiſdom, 
carried him to the great fair of Balzora, whi- 
ther the richeſt merchants in the earth reſorted. 
Zadig was highly pleaſed to ſee ſo many men 
of ditferent countries united in the fame place. 
He confidered the whole univerſe as one large 
family aſſembled at Balzora. The ſecond day, 
he ſat at table with an Egyptian, an Indian, an 
inhabitant of Cathay, a Greek, a Celtic, and 
fevers] other ſtrangers, who, in their frequent 
voyages to the Arabian gulph, had learned 
encunh of the Arabic to make themſelves un- 
der ſtood. The Egyptian ſeemed to be in a vio- 
lent paſſion. What an abominable country 
is Balzora ! (ſaid he;) they refuſe me a thou- 
{and ounces of gold on the beſt ſecurity in the 
world.” How! (ſaid Setoc) on what ſecu- 
rity have they refuſed thee this ſum ?” „On 
the body of my aunt, (replied the Egyptian ;) 
ſhe was the moſt notable woman in Egypt; ſhe 
always accompanied me in my journies ; ſhe 
died on the road; I have converted her into 
one of the fineſt mummies in the world ; and, 
in my own country, I could have as much as 


I pleaſe, by giving her as a pledge. It is very 
ſtrange that they will not here lend me ſo much 
as a thouſand ounces of gold on ſuch a ſolid ſe- 
curity.” Angry as he was, be was going to 
help himſelf to a bit of excellent boiled fowl, 
when the Indian, taking him by the hand, cried 


out in a ſorrowful tone; * Ah! what art thou 
going 
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going to do?” “ To eat a bit of this fowl,” 
replied the man who owned the mummy. 
& Take care that thou doeſt not, (replied the 
Indian.) It is poſſible that the ſoul of the de- 
ceaſed may have paſled into this fowl, and thou 
wouldeſt not, ſurely, expoſe thyſelf to the dan- 
ger of eating thy aunt“. Lo boil fowls is a ma- 
nifeſt outrage on nature.” + What doſt thou 
mean by thy nature and thy fowls? (replied the 
choleric Egyptian.) We adore a bull; and yet 
we eat heartily of beef.” “ You adore a bull! 
is it poſſible ?” ſaid the man of Ganges. No- 


thing is more poſhble, (returned the other ;)' 
we have done ſo for theſe hundred and thirty- 
five thouſand years; and nobody amongſt us 
has ever found fault with it.” © A hundred 
and thirty-five thouſand years! (faid the Indian) 
This account is a little exaggerated ; it is but 


eighty thouſand years ſince India was firſt 


peopled, and we are ſurely more ancient than' 
you: Brama + prohibited our eating of ox-fleſh 
before you thought of putting it on your ſpits 
or altars.” © This Brama of yours, (ſaid the 
Egyptian) is a pleaſant fort of an animal truly, 
to compare with our Apis; what great things 


hath your Brama performed?“ „ It was he 


(replied the Bramin) that taught mankind to 


read and write, and to whom the world is in- 
debted for the game of cheis.” Thou art 
miſtaken, (ſaid a Chaldean who ſat near him ;) 


* Many caſts or tribes of Indians, eſp--ially the Bra- 
mins, believe in the metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of 
ſouls. | 


+ Brama, or Brahma, is one of the principal deities of : 
the Tonquineſe, 
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it is to the fiſh Oannes® that we owe theſe great 
advantages; and it is juſt that we ſhould render 
homage to none but him. All the world will 
tell thee, that he is a divine being, with a gol- 
den tail and a beautiful human head, and that, 
for three hours every day, he left the water to 
preach on dry land. He had ſeveral children 
who were kings, as every one knows. I have 
a picture of him at home, which I worſhip with 
becoming reverence, We may eat as much 
beef as we pleaſe; but it is ſurely a great fin to 
dreſs fiſh for the table. Beſides, you are both 
of an origin too recent and ignoble to diſpute 
with me. The Egyptians reckon only a hun- 
dred and thirty-fhve thouſand years, and the 
Indians but eighty thouſand, while we have 
almanacks of four thouſand ages. Believe me; 
renounce your follies ; and I will give to each 
of you a beautiful picture of Oannes.“ 

he man of Cathay took up the diſcourſe, 
and ſaid; *I have a great reſpect for the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Greeks, the 
Celtics, Brama, the bull Apis, and the beau- 


** 


®* Beroſus, in his account of the Babylonian antiquities, 
ſays, that in the beginning of the Chaldean empire, an 
animal called Oannes came out of the Red Sea. He had 
the body of a fiſh, with the head and feet of a man. He 
converſed with the people, and imparted to them the 
knowledge of letters, arts, and ſciences. He taught them 
to form ſocieties, build cities, erect temples, meaſure and 
cultivate lands; in a word, civilized the whole nation. 
However, he neither ate nor drank with them, and at ſun- 
ſet always retired into the ſea. This fable probably alludes 
to ſome ſtrangers who arrived on the coaſt in a ſhip, and 
took ſome pains to humanize the barbarous inhabitants. 


tiful 
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tiful fiſh Oannes; but I ſhould think that Li, 
or Tien *, as he is commonly called, is ſuperior 
to all the bulls in the earth, and all the fiſh in 
the ſea. I ſhall fay nothing of my native coun- 
try; it is as large as Egypt, Chaldea, and the 
Indies, put together. Neither ſhall I diſpute 
about the antiquity of our nation; becauſe it 
is of little conſequence whether we are ancient 
or not; it is enough if we are happy; but, 
were it neceſſary to ſpeak of almanacks, I could 
ſay that all Afia takes ours; and that we had 
very good ones before arithmetic. was known in 
Chaldea,” | 

„ Ignorant men, as ye all are, (faid the 
Greek;) do you not know that Chaos is the 
father of all; and that form and matter have 
put the world into its preſent condition?“ The 
Greek ſpoke for a long time ; but was at laſt 
interrupted by the Celtic, who, having drank 
pretty deeply whilz the reſt were diſputing, 
imagined he was now more knowing than all 
the others, and ſaid with an oath, that there 
were none but Teutat + and the miſletoe of the 
oak that were worth the trouble of a diſpute ; 
that, for his own part, he had always ſome 
miſletoe in his pocket; and that the Scythians, 
his anceſtors, were the only men of merit that . 
had ever appeared in the world ; that it was 


* Chineſe words, The firſt properly ſignifies natural 
lizht, or reaſon ; and the laſt heaven, or God. 

+ Teutat is the ſame with Mercury. Teut, in the Celtic 
language, fignifies People, and tat a Father. The word 
Mercury, according to Pezron, comes from the Gauliſh 
words mercs and ur, the firſt importing Merchandize ; the 
other ſignifying a Man; very little different from the Latin 
words merx and vir. . 

I 6 true 
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true they had ſometimes eat human fleſh, but 
that, notwithſtanding that circumſtance, his 
nation deſerved to be held in great eſteem ; and 
that, in fine, if any one ſpoke ill of Teutat, 
he would teach him better manners. The 
quarrel was now become warm; and Setoc ſaw 
the table ready to be ſtained with blood. Zadig, 
who had been ſilent during the whole diſpute, 
aroſe at laſt. He firſt addreſſed himſelf to the 
Celtic, as the moſt furious of all the diſputants: 
he told him that he had reaſon on his ſide, and 
begged a few miſletoes. He then praiſed the 
Greek for his eloquence; and ſoftened all their 
exaſperated ſpirits. He ſaid but little to the 
man of Cathay, becauſe he had been the moſt 
reaſonable of them all. At laſt he ſaid; © You 
were going, my friends, to quarrel about no- 
thing ; for you are all of one mind.” At this 
word they all cried out together. © Ts it not 
true, (ſaid he to the Celtic) that you adore not 
this miſletoe, but him that made both the miſle- 
toe and the oak ?” *+ Moſt undoubtedly,” re- 
plied the Celtic.“ And thou, Mr. Egyptian, 
doſt not thou revere, in a certain bull, him who 
gave the bulls?” “ Yes,” ſaid the Egyptian. 
The fiſh Oannes (continued he) mult yield 
to him who made the ſea and the fiſhes. The 
Indian and the Cathaian (added he) acknow- 
ledge, like you, a firſt principle. I did not 
fully comprehend the admirable things that 
were faid by the Greek; but I am fure he will 
admit a ſuperior being, on whom form and 
matter depend.” The Greek, whom they all 
admired, ſaid that Zadig had exaAly taken his 
meaning. You are all then (replied Zadig) 
of one opinion; and have no cauſe to quarrel.” 
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All the company embraced him. Setoc, after 
having fold his commodities at a very high 
price, returned to his own tribe with his friend 
Zadig; who learned, upon his arrival, that he 
had been tried in his abſence, and was now: 
going to be burned by a ſlow fire“. | 


R SSH needs 
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D U RING his journey to Balzora, the 
prieſts of the ſtars had reſolved to punilſtf: 
him. The precious ſtones and ornaments of 
the young widows: whom they ſent to the fu- 
neral pile belonged to them of right; and the 
leaſt they could now do, was to burn Zadig,. 
for the ill office he had done them. Accordingly 
they accuſed him of entertaining erroneous 
ſentiments of the heavenly hoſt. They depoſed 
againſt him, and ſwore that they had heard him 
ſay, that the ſtars did not ſet in the ſea, This 
horrid blaſphemy made the judges tremble ; 
they were ready to tear their garments upoir 
hearing theſe impious words; and they would* 
certainly have tore them, had Zadig had where- 
withal to pay them for new ones. But, in the 
excels of their zeal and indignation, they con- 
tented themſelves with condemning him to be 
burnt by.a ſlow fire. Setoc, filled with deſpair 
at this unhappy event, employed all his intereſt 
to ſave his friend; but in vain: he was ſoon 
obliged to-hold his peace.. The young: widow 


— 


This is levelled againſt the inquiſition; 
| 6 Al- 
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Almona, who had now conceived a great fond- 
neſs for life, for which ſhe was obliged to Za- 
dig, reſolved to deliver him from the funeral 
vile, of the abuſe of which he had fully con- 
vinced her. She revolved the ſcheme in her 
own mind, without imparting it to any perſon 
whatever. Zadig was to be executed the next 
day: if ſhe could fave him at all, ſhe muſt 
do it that very night; and the method taken 
5 this charitable and prudent lady was as fol- 
ows: 

She perfumed herſelf; ſhe heightened her 
beauty by the richeſt and gayeſt apparel; and 
went to demand a private audience of the chief 
prieſt of the ſtars. As ſoon as ſhe was intro- 
duced to the wenerable man, ſhe addreſſed 
him in theſe terms: “ Eldeſt ſon of the great 
bear ; brother of the bull; and couſin of the great 
dog; (ſuch were the titles of this. pontiff) I 
come to acquaint thee with my ſcruples. I am 
much afraid that I have committed a heinous 
crime in not burning myſelf on the funeral pile 
of my dear huſband ; for, indeed, what had 1 
worth preſerving? periſhable fleſh, thou ſeeſt, 
that it is already entirely withered.” So ſaying, 
ſhe drew up her long ſleeves of ſilk, and ſhewed 
her naked arms, which were of an elegant ſhape 
and a dazzling whiteneſs. ** Thou ſeeſt (ſaid 
ſhe) that theſe are little worth.” The prieſt 
found in his heart that they were worth a great 
deal; his eyes ſaid fo, and his mouth confirmed 
it: he ſwore that he had never in his life ſeen 
ſuch beautiful arms. Alas! (faid the widow) 
my arms, perhaps, are not ſo bad as the reſt ; but 
thou wilt confeſs that my neck is not worthy of 
the leaſt regard,” She then diſcovered the moſt 


charming 
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charming boſom that nature had ever formed. 
Compared to it, a roſe-bud on an apple of ivory. 
would have appeared like madder on the box- 
tree, and the whiteneſs of new-waſhed lambs 
would have ſeemed of a duſky yellow. Her 
neck; her large black eyes, languiſhing with the 
gentle luſtre of a tender fire; her cheeks ani- 
mated with the fineſt purple, mixed with the 
whiteneſs of the pureſt milk ; her noſe, which 
had no reſemblance to the tower of mount Le- 
banon ; her lips, like two borders of coral, in- 
cloſing the fineſt pearls in the Arabian Sea; all 
conſpired to make the old man believe that he 
was but twenty years of age. Almona, ſeeing 
him enflamed, entreated him to pardon Zadig. 
« Alas! (ſaid he) my charming lady, ſhould I 
grant thee his pardon, it would be of no ſer- 
vice; as it muſt neceſſarily be ſigned by three 
others, my brethren.” „Sign it, however,” 
ſaid Almona. With all my heart, (ſaid the 
prieſt) on condition that thy favours ſhall be the 
price of my ready compliance.” Thou doeſt me 
too much honour, (ſaid Almona;) be pleaſed only 
to come to my chamber after ſun- ſet, and when 
the bright ſtar of Sheat ſhall appear in the ho- 
rizon, thou wilt find me on a roſe-coloured 
ſopha ; and thou mayeſt then uſe thy ſervant as 
thou art able.” So ſaying, ſhe departed with the 
ſignature, and left the old man full of love and 
diſtruſt of his own abilities. He employed the 
reſt of the day in bathing ; he drank a liquor 
compoſed of the cinnamon of Ceylon, and of the 
precious ſpices of Tidor and Ternate; and 
waited with impatience till the ſtar Sheat ſhould 
make its appearance. TER 

Mean 
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Mean while, Almona went to the ſecond pon - 
tiff. He aſſured her that the ſun, the moon, and, 
all the luminaries of heaven were but glimmering, 
meteors in compariſon of her charms. She asked 
the ſame favour of him; and he propoſed to 
grant it on the ſame terms. She ſuffered herſelf 
to be overcome; and appointed the ſecond pon- 
tiff to meet her at the riſing of the ſtar Algenib. 
From thence ſhe went to the third and fourth 
prieſt, always taking their ſignatures, and making 
an aſſignation from ſtar to ſtar. She then ſent 
a meſſage to the judges, entreating them to come 
to her houſe, on an affair of great importance. 
They obeyed her ſummons. He ſhewed them 
the four names, and told them at what price the 
prieſts had ſold the pardon of Zadig. Each of 
them arrived at the hour appointed. Each was: 
ſurprized at finding his brethren there, but ſtill 
more at ſeeing the judges, . before whom their 
ſhame was now manifeſt. Zadig was ſaved ;. 
and Setoc was ſo charmed with the ingenuity 
and addreſs of Almona, that he made her his- 
wife. Zadig departed, after having thrown bim- 
ſelf at the feet of his fair deliverer. _Setoc and 
he took leave of each other with tears in their 
eyes, ſwearing an eternal friendſhip, and pro- 
miſing, that the firſt of them that ſhould acquire 
a large fortune ſhould ſhare it with the other. 

Zadig directed his courſe along the frontiers : 
of Aſſyria, ſtill muſing on the unhappy Aſtarte, 
and refleting on the ſeverity of fortune, which 
ſeemeg determined to make him the ſport of her 
cruelty, and the object of her perſecution, 
„Wat, (ſaid he to himſelf) four hundred 
ounces of gold for having ſeen a bitch ! con- 

h demned 
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demned to loſe my head for four bad verſes in 
praiſe of the king ! ready to be ſtrangled, be- 
cauſe the queen had ſhoes of the colour of my 
bonnet ! reduced to ſlavery for having ſuccoured- 
a woman who was beat! and on the point of 
being burnt for having ſaved the lives of all th 
young widows of Arabia!“ | 
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A RRIVING on the frontiers which divide 

Arabia Petrza- from Syria, he paſſed by a 
pretty ſtrong caſtle, from which a party of armed 
Arabians ſallied forth. They inſtantly ſurrounded 
him, and cried, „ All thou haſt belongs to us, 


and thy perſon is the property of our maſter.” 


Zadig replied by drawing his ſword ; his ſervant, 


who was a man of courage, did the fame. They 


killed the firſt Arabians that preſumed to lay 


hands on them; and, though the number was re- 
doubled, they were not diſmayed, but reſolved to 
periſh in the conflict. T'wo men defended them- 
ſelves againſt a multitude ; and ſuch a combat 


could not laſt long. The maſter of the caſtle, 
whoſe name was Arbogad, having obſerved from 


a window the prodigies of valour performed by 
Zadig, conceived a high eſteem for this heroic 
ſtranger. He deſcended in haſte, and went in 
perſon to call off his men, and deliver the two tra- 
vellers. All that paſſes over my lands (ſaid 
he) belongs to me, as well as what I find upon 


the lands of others; but thou ſeemeſt to be a 


man 
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man of ſuch undaunted courage, that I will 
exempt thee from the common law.” He then 
conducted him to his caitle, ordering his men to 
treat him well; and in the evening Arbogad 
{upped with Zadig. The lord of the caſtle was 
one of thoſe Arabians who are commonly called 
robbers ; but he now and then performed ſome 
good actions, amidſt a multitude of bad ones. 
He robbed with a furious rapacity, and granted 
favours with great generoſity ; entrepid in action; 
affable in company; a debauchee at table, but 
gay in his debauchery ; and particularly remark- 
able for his frank and open behaviour. He was 
highly pleaſed with Zadig, whoſe lively conver- 
ſation lengthened the repaſt. At laſt Arbogad 
faid to him; „“I adviſe thee to enroll thy name 
in my catalogue; thou canſt not do better; this 
is not a bad trade; and thou mayeſt one day be- 
come what I am at preſent.” * May I take the 
liberty of aſking thee (ſaid Zadig) how long thou 
haſt followed this noble profeſſion ??” “ From my 
moſt tender youth, replied the lord. I was ſer- 
vant to a pretty good-natured Arabian; but could 
not endure the hardſhips of my ſituation. I was 
vexed to find that fate had given me no ſhare of 
the earth, which equally belongs to all men. I 
imparted the cauſe of my uneaſineſs to an old 
Arabian, who ſaid to me; My ſon, do not 
© deſpair ; there was once a grain of ſand that 
© lamented that it was no more than a neglected 
© atom in the deſerts; at the end of a few years 
© it became a diamond; and it is now the 
© brighteſt ornament in the crown of the king 
© of the Indies.“ This diſcourſe made a deep 
impreflion on my mind; I was the grain of 
ſand, and I reſolved to become the diamond. I 

began 
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began by ſtealing two horſes; I ſoon got a party 
of companions ; I put myſelf in a condition to 
rob ſmall caravans ; and thus, by degrees, I de- 
ſtroyed the difference which had formerly ſub- 
ſiſted between me and other men. I had my 
ſhare of the good things of this world ; and was 
even recompenſed with uſury for the hardſhips I 
had ſuffered, I was greatly reſpected; and be- 
came the captain of a band of robbers. I ſeized 
this caſtle by force. The ſatrape of Syria had a 
mind to diſpoſſeſs me of it; but I was too rich to 
have any thing to fear. I gave the ſatrape a 
handſome preſent, by which means I preſerved 
my caſtle, and encreaſed my poſſeſſions. He 
even appointed me treaſurer of the tributes which 
Arabia Petræa pays to the king of kings. I per- 
form my office of receiver with great punCtua- 
lity ; but take the freedom to diſpenſe with that 
of paymaſter, 4 | 
The grand deſterham of Babylon ſent hither 
a petty ſatrape in the name of king Moabdar, to 
have me ſtrangled, "This man arrived with his 
orders: I was appriſed of all; I cauſed to be 
ſtrangled in his preſence the four perſons he had 
brought with him to draw the nooſe; after which 
I asked him how much his commiſſion of ſtran - 
pling me might be worth. He replied, that his 
ees would amount to about three hundred pieces 
of gold. I then convinced him that he might 
gain more by ſtaying with me; I made him an 
inferior robber; and he is now one of my beſt 
and richeſt officers, If thou wilt take my ad- 
vice, thy ſucceſs may be equal to his; never 
was there a better ſeaſon for plunder, fince king 
Moabdar is killed, and all Babylon thrown into 


confuſion,” 
© Moabdar 
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„ Moabdar killed, (ſaid Zadig ;) and what is 
decome of queen Aſtarte?“ „I know not, (re- 
plied Arbogad.) All I know is, that Moabdar 
loſt his ſenſes, and was killed; that Babylon is a 
ſcene of diſorder and bloodſhed ; that all the em- 
pire is deſolated ; that there are ſome fine ſtrokes 
to be ſtruck yet; and that, for my own part, 
I have ſtruck ſome that are admirable.” © But 
the queen, (faid Zadig;) for heaven's fake, 
knoweſt thou nothing of the queen's fate?“ 
„ Yes, (replied he) I have heard ſomething of a 
prince of Hircania ; if ſhe was not killed in the 
tumult, ſhe is probably one of his concubines; 
but I am much fonder of booty than news. I 
have taken ſeveral women in my excurſions ; but 
J keep none of them: I ſell them at a high 
price, when they are beautiful, without enquitin 
who they are. In commodities of this kind — 
makes no difference, and a queen that is ugly 
will never find a merchant. Perhaps I may have 
fold queen Aſtarte; perhaps ſhe is dead; but, be 
It as it will, it is of little conſequence to me, 
and, I ſhould imagine, of as little to thee.” So 
ſaying, he drank a large draught, which threw 
all his ideas into ſuch confuſion, that Zadig could 
obtain no farther information. 

Zadig remained for ſome time without ſpeech, 
fenſe, or motion. Arboyad continued drinking; 
told ſtories ; conſtantly repeated that he was the 
happieſt man in the world ; and exhorted ors 
to put himſelf in the fame condition, Art Ia 
the ſoporiferous ſumes of the wine Julled him 
into a gentle repoſe. Zadig paſted the night in 
the moſt violent perturbation. ** What, (ſaid 
he) did the king loſe his ſenfes? and is he — 4 

can- 
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J cannot help lamenting his fate. The empire 
is rent in pieces: and this robber is happy. O 
fortune! O deſtiny ! A robber is happy, and the. 
molt beautiful of nature's works hath, perhaps, 
periſhed in a barbarous manner, or lives in a 
Rate 'worſe than death. O Aſtarte! what is 
become of thee ?” FRE | 
At day break, he queſtioned all thoſe he met 
in the caſtle; but they were all buſy; and he 
received no anſwer. During the night they had 
made a new capture; and they were now em- 
ployed in dividing the ſpoil. All he could ob- 
rain in this hurry and confuſion was an opportu- 
nity of departing, which he immediately em- 
braced, plunged deeper than ever in the moſt 
gloomy and mournful reflections. | 
Zadig proceeded on his journey with a mind 
fullof diſquiet and perplexity, and wholly em- 
ployed on the unhappy Aſtarte, on the king of 
Babylon, en his faithful friend Cador, on the 
happy robber Arbogad, on that capricious wo- 
man whom the Babylonians had ſeized on the 
frontiers of Egypt; in a word, on all the misfar- 


tunes and diſappointments he had hitherto ſuf- 
ſered. | 


The 
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The FiSHERMAN. 
A T a few leagues diſtance from Arbogad's 


caſtle, he came to the banks of a ſmall river, 
ill deploring his fate, and conſidering himſelf 
as the moſt wretched of mankind. e ſaw a 
fiſherman lying on the brink of the river, ſcarce] 
holding in his weak and feeble hand a net, whic 
| he ſeemed ready to drop, and lifting up his eyes 
to heaven. 
„J am certainly, ſaid the fiſherman, the moſt 
unhappy man in the world. I was univerſally 
allowed to be the moſt famous dealer in cream- 
cheeſe in Babylon, and yet I am ruined. I had 
the moſt handſome wife that any man in my 
ſtation could have; and by her I have been be- 
trayed, I had till left a paltry houſe, and that 
I have ſeen pillaged and deſtroyed. At laſt I 
took refuge in this cottage, where I have no 
other reſource than fiſhing, and yet I cannot 
catch a ſingle iſh, O my net! no more will T 
throw thee into the water; I will throw myſelf 
in thy place.” So ſaying, he aroſe and advanced 
forward, in the attitude of a man ready to throw 
. into the river, and thus finiſh his 
ife. | 
« What, ſaid Zadig to himſelf, are there men 
as wretched as 1?” His eagerneſs to ſave the 
fiſnerman's life was as ſudden as this reflection. 
He runs to him, ſtops him, and ſpeaks to him 
with a tender and compaſſionate air. It is com- 
monly ſuppoſed that we are leſs miſerable when 
we have companions in our miſery. This, ac- 
cording to Zoroaſter, does not proceed from 
malice, but neceflity, We feel ourſelves 1 
ibly 
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fibly drawn to an unhappy perſon, as to one ; 


like ourſelves. The joy of the happy would be 
an inſult; but two men in diſtreſs are like two 
ſlender trees, which mutually ſupporting each 
other, fortify t' *mſelves againſt the ſtorm. 
« Why, ſaid Zadig to the fiſherman, doſt thou 
fink under thy misfortunes ?” © Becauſe, re- 
plied he, I ſee no means of relief, I was the 
moſt aonſiderable man in the village of Derlback, 
near Babylon, and with the aſſiſtance of my 
wife, I made the beſt cream-cheeſe in the empire. 
Queen Aſtarte and the famous miniſter, Zadig, 
were extremely fond of them. I had ſent them 
ſix hundred cheeſes, and one day went to the 
City to receive my money; but, on my arrival at 
Babylon, was informed that the queen and Za- 
dig had diſappeared. I ran to the houſe of lord 
 Zadig, whom J had never ſeen ; but found there 
the inferior officers of the grand Deſterham, 
who being furniſhed with a royal licence, were 
plundering it with great loyalty and order. From 
thence I fiew to the queen's kitchen, ſome of the 
lords of which told me that the queen was dead; 
ſome ſaid ſhe was in priſon ; and others pretended 
that ſhe had made her eſcape ; but they all agreed 
in aſſuring me that I would not be paid for my 
cheeſe, I went with my wife to the houſe of 
lord Orcan, who was one of my- cuſtomers, and 
begged his protection in my preſent diſtreſs. He 
granted it to my wife; but refuſed it to me. She 
was whiter than the cream-cheaſes that begun my 
misfortune; and the luſtre of the Tyrian purple 
was not more bright than the carnation which 
animated this whiteneſs. For this reaſon Orcan 
detained her, and drove me from his houſe. In 
my deſpair I wrote a letter tomy dear wife, She 

4 faid 
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ſaid to the bearer, „Ha, ha! I know the writer 
of this alittle; I have heard his name mentioned; 
they ſay he makes excellent cream-cheeſe; de- 
wk him to ſend me ſome, and he ſhall be 
— In my diſtreſs I reſolved to apply to juſtice. 
J had ftill fix ounces of gold remaining: I was 
obliged to give two to the lawyer whom I con- 
ſulted; two to the procurator who undertook 
my cauſe; and two to the ſecretary of the firſt 
judge, When all this was done, my buſineſs 
was not begun; and I had already expended 
more money than my cheeſe and my wife were 
worth. 1 returned to my own village, with an 
intention to ſell my houſe, in order to enable me 
to recover my wife, 
My houſe was well worth ſixty ounces of gold; 
- but as my neighbours ſaw that J was poor, and 
obliged to ſell it, the firſt to whom I applied, 
offered me thirty ounces, the ſecond twenty, 
and the third ten. Bad as theſe offers were, I 
was ſo blind, that I was going to ſtrike a bar- 
gain, when a prince of Harcania came to Babylon, 
and ravaged all in his way. My houſe was firſt 
ſacked and then burnt. | 
« Having thus loſt my money, my wife, and my 
houſe, I retired into this country, where thou now 
ſeeſt me. I have endeavoured to gain a ſub- 
ſiſtence by fiſhing ; but the fiſh make a mock 
of me as well as the men, I catch none; I die 
with hunger; and had jt not been for thee, 


- auguſt comforter, I ſhould have periſhed in the 


LOI 


river,” 
The hſherman was not allowed to give this 


long account without interruption; at every mo- 


ment, Zadig, moved and tranſported, ſaid; 
| cc Wha 
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What knoweſt thou nothing of the queen's 
fate?” No, my lord, replied the fiſherman, 
but I know that neither the queen nor Zadig 
have paid me for my cream-cheeſes; that I have 
lolt my wife, and am now reduced to deſpair.” 
« ] flatter myſelf, faid Zadig, that thou wilt not 
loſe all thy money. I have heard of this Zadig; 
he is an honeſt man; and if he return to Babylon, 
as he expects, he will give thee more than he 
owes thee : but with regard to thy wife, who is 
not ſo honeſt, I adviſe thee not to ſeek to recover 
her. Believe me, go to Babylon; I ſhall be 
there before thee, becauſe I am on horſeback, 
and thou art on foot. Apply to the illuſtrious 
Cador; tell him thou haft met his friend; wait 
for me at his houſe: go, perhaps thou wilt not 
always be unhappy. 

oO powerful Oromazes ! continued he, thou 
employeſt me to comfort this man ; whom wilt 
thou employ to give me conſolation ?” So ſaying, 
he gave the fiſherman half the money he had 
brought from Arabia. "The fiſherman, ſtruck 
with ſurprize, and raviſhed with joy, kiſſed the 
feet of the friend of Cador, and faid, ** Thou 
art ſurely an angel fent from heaven to fave 
me!“ 

Mean while Zadig continued to make freſh 
enquiries, and to ſhed tears. What, my 
1000, cried the fiſherman, art thou then ſo un- 
happy, thou who beſtoweſt favours?” © An 
hundred times more unhappy than thee, replied 
Tadig.“ But how is it poſſible, faid the good 
man, that the giver can be more wretched than 
the receiver?” „ Becauſe, replied Zadig, thy 
greateſt miſery aroſe from poverty; and mine is 
ſeated in the heart.“ « Did Orcan take thy 
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wife from thee ?” (aid the fiſherman. This word 
recalled to Zadig's mind the whole of his ad- 
ventures. He repeated the catalogue of his miſ- 
fortunes, beginning with the queen's bitch, and 
ending with his arrival at the caſtle of the robber 
Arbogad. Ah, ſaid he to the fiſherman, Orcan 
deſerves to be puniſhed : but it is commonly ſuch 
men as thoſe that are the favourites of fortune. 
However, go thou to the houſe of lord Cador, 
and there wait my arrival.” They then parted: 
the fiſherman walked, thanking heaven for the 
happineſs of his condition; and Zadig rode, ac- 
cuſing fortune for the hardneſs of his lot. 


ANEREEERREEREERER ERIE 
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A Riving in a beautiful meadow, he there ſaw 

ſeveral women, who were ſearching for 
ſomething with great application. He took 
the liberty to approach one of them, and to aſk 
if he might have the honour to aſſiſt them in 
their ſcarch. Take care that thou doſt not, 
replied the Syrian, what we are ſearching for 
can be touched only by women.” Strange, 
ſaid Zadig, may I preſume to aſk thee what it is 
that women only are permitted to touch,” It 
is a baſiliſk, ſaid ſhe.” A baſiliſk, madam |! 
and for what purpoſe, pray, doſt thon ſeek for 
a baſiliſk?” It is for our lord and maſter 
Ogul, whoſe caſtle thou ſeeſt on the bank of 
that river, at the end of the meadow. We 
are his moſt humble flaves. The lord Ogul is 
neck. His phyſician hath ordered him to eat a 


4 | baſt- 
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baſiliſk, ſtewed in roſe- water; and as it is a very 
rare animal, and can only be taken by women, 
the lord Ogul hath promiſed to chooſe for his 
well beloved wife the woman that ſhall bring 
him a bafiliſk: let me go on in my ſearch; for 
thou ſeeſt what I ſhall loſe, if I am prevented 
by my companions. 

 Zadig left her and the other Aſſyrians to 
ſearch for their baſiliſk, and continued to walk 
in the meadow; when coming to the brink of 
a ſmall rivulet, he found another lady lying on 
the graſs, and who was not ſearching for any 
thing. Her perſon ſeemed to be majeſtick ; 
but her face was covered with a veil, She was 
inclined towards the rivulet, and profound ſighs 
proceeded from her mouth, In her hand ſhe 
held a ſmall rod with which ſhe was tracing 
characters on the fine ſand that lay between the 
turf and the brook: Zadig had the curioſity 
to examine what this woman was writing, 
He drew near; he ſaw the letter Z, then an A; 
he was aſtoniſhed: then appeared a D; he 
ſtarted. But never was ſurprize equal to his, 
when he ſaw the two laſt letters of his name. 
He ſtood for ſome time immoveable. At laſt 
breaking filence with a faultering voice, O 
generous lady! pardon a ftranger, an unfor- 
tunate man, for preſuming to aſk thee by what 
ſurpriſing adventure I here find the name of 
Zadig traced out by thy divine hand,” At this 
voice and theſe words, the lady lifted up her 
veil with a trembling hand, looked at Zadig, 
ſent forth a cry of tenderneſs, ſurprize, and 
joy, and finking under the various emotions 
which at once aſſaulted her foul, fell ſpeechleſs 
into his arms, It was Aſtarte herſelf; it was 


= 
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the queen of Babylon; it wasſhe whom Zadig 
adored, and whom he had reproached himſelf 
for adoring; it was ſhe whoſe misfortunes he 
had ſo deeply lamented, and for whoſe fate he 
had been ſo anxiouſly coneerhed, He was for 
a moment deprived of the uſe of his ſenſes; 
when he had fixed his eyes on thoſe of Aſtarte, 
which now began to open again with a languor 
mixed with confuſion and tenderneſs: * O ye 
immortal powers! cried he, who preſide over 
the fates of weak mortals, do ye indeed reſtore 
Aſtarte to me? at what a time, in what a place, 
and in what a condition do I again behold her?” 
He fell on his knces before Aſtarte, and laid 
his face in the duſt of her feet. The queen of 
Babylon raiſed him up, and made him fit by 
her ſide on the brink of the rivulet. She fre- 
quently wiped her eyes, from which the tears 
continued to flow a- freſh: ſhe twenty times re- 
ſumed her diſcourſe, which her ſighs as often 
interrupted: the aſked by what ſtrange accident 
they were brought together; and ſuddenly pre- 
vented his anſwers by other queſtions: ſhe 

aved the account of her own misfortunes, 
and defired to be informed of thoſe of Zadig. 
At laſt, both of them having a little compoſed 
the rumble of their fouls, Zadig acquainted her 
in a few words by what adventure he was 
brought into that meadow. © But, O unhappy 
and reſpectab dle queen! by wha t means de I find 


thee in this lonely place, cloathed in the habit 
of a ſlave, and :ccompanied by other female 
ſlaves, who are ſcarching for a baſiliſk, which, 
by order of the phy ſician is to be ſtewed in roſe- 
water? 


„ While 
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While they are ſearching for their baſiliſſa, 
ſaid the fair Aſtarte, I will inform thee of all 
I have ſuffered, for which heaven has. ſuffici- 
ently recompenſed me, by reitoring thee to my 
fight. . Thou knoweſt that the king, my hut 
band, was-vexed to ſee thee the moſt amiable 
of mankind; and that for this reaſon, he one 
night reſolved to ſtrangle thee and poiſon me. 
Thou knowelt how heaven permitted my little 
mute to inform me of the orders of his ſublime 
majeſty. Hardly had the faithful Cador obliged 
thee to depart, in obedience to my command, 
when he ventured to enter my apartment at 
midnight by a ſecret pallage, He carried me 
off, and conducted me to the temple of Oro- 
mazes, where the magi, his brother, ſhut me 
up in that huge ſtatue, whote baſe reaches to 
the foundation of the temple, and whoſe top 
riſes to the ſummit of the dome. I was there 
buried in a manner; but was ſerved by the 
magi, and ſupplied with all the neceffaries of 


life. At break of day his majeſty's apothecary 


entered my chamber with a potion compoſed ot 
a mixture of henbane, opium, hemlock, black hel- 
lebore, and aconite; and another officer went to 
taine with a bowſtring of blue ſilk, Neither of 
us were tobe found. Cador, the better to deceive 
the king, pretended to come and accule us both. 
He faid that thou hadſt taken the road to the 
Indies, and I that to Memphis; on which the 
king's guards were immediately diſpatched in 
purſuit of us both. 

The couriers who purſued me did not know 
me. I had hardly ever ſhewn my face to any 
but thee, and to thee only in the preſence, and 
by the order of my 9 They conducted 
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themſelves in the purſuit by the deſcription that 
had been given them of my perſon. On the 
frontiers of Egypt they met with a woman of 
the ſame ſtature with me, and poſſeſſed perhaps 
of greater charms. She was weeping and wan- 
dering. They made no doubt but that this 
woman was the queen of Babylon, and accord - 
ingly brought her to Moabdar. Their miſtake 
at fiſt threw the king into a violent paſſion ; 
but having viewed this woman more attentively, 
he found her extremely handſome, and was 
comforted. She was called Miſſouf. I have 
ſince been informed, that this name in the 
Egyptian language, ſignifies the capricious fair 
one. She was ſo in reality; but ſhe had as much 
cunning as caprice. She pleaſed Moabdar, and 
gained ſuch an aſcendancy over him as to 
make him chuſe her for his wife. Her cha- 
racter then began to appear in its true colours. 
She gave herſelf up, without ſeruple, to all the 
freaks of a wanton imagination. She would 
Have obliged the chief of the magi, who was 
old and gouty, to dance before her; and on his 
refuſal, the perſecuted him with the moſt un- 
relenting cruelty. She ordered her maſter of 
the horſe to make her a pye of ſweetmeats. In 
vain did he repreſent that he was not a paſtry- 
cook; he was obliged to make it, and loſt his 
place, becauſe it was baked a little too hard. The 
poſt of maſter of the horſe ſhe gave to her 
dwarf, and that of chancellor to her page. In 
this manner did ſhe govern Babylon. Every 
body regretted the loſs of me. The king, who 
till the moment of his reſolving to poiſon me 
and ſtrangle thee, had been a tolerably good 


kind of man, ſeemed now to have ——_— 
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all his virtues in his immoderate fondneſs for 
this capricious fair one. He came to'the tem- 
ple on the great day of the feaſt held in honour 
of the facred fire. I ſaw him implore the 
gods in behalf of Miſfouf, at the feet of the 

atue in which I was incloſed. I raiſed my 
voice, I cried out, *The gods reject the 
prayers of a king who is now become a tyrant, 
and who attempted to murder a reaſonable wife, 
in order to marry a woman remarkable for no- 
thing but her folly and extravagance.” „“ At 
theſe words Moabdar was confounded, and his 
head became diſordered. The oracle I had pro- 
nounced, and the tyranny of Miſſouf, conſpired 
to deprive him of his judgment, and in a few 
days his reaſon entirely forſook him. 

„His madneſs, which ſeemed to be the judg- 
ment of heaven, was the ſignal to a revolt. 
The people roſe, and ran to arms; and Babylon, 
which had been fo long immerſed in idleneſs 
and effeminacy, became the theatre of a bloody, 
civil war. I was taken from the heart of my 
ſtatue, and placed at the head of a party. Cador 
flew to Memphis, to bring thee back to Ba- 
bylon. The prince of Hircania, informed of 
theſe fatal events, returned with his army, and 
made a third party in Chaldæa. He attacked 
the king, who fled before him with his capri- 
cious | nr Moabdar died pierced with 
wounds. Miſlouf fell into the hands of the 
conqueror, I myſelf had the misfortune to be 
taken by a party of Hircanians, who conducted 
me to their prince's tent, at the very moment 
that Miſſouf was brought before him. Thou 
wilt doubtleſs be pleaſed to hear that the prince 
thought me more beautiful than the Egyptian; 
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but thou wilt be ſorry to be informed that he 
deſigned me for bis ſeraglio. He told me, with 
a blunt and reſolute air, | that as ſoon as he had 
kniſhed a military expedition, which he was 
juſt going to undertake, he would come to me. 
ſudge how great mult have been my grief. 
My ties with Moabdar were already diſſolved; 
might have becn the wile of Zadig; and I 
was fallen into the hands of a barbarian. I 
anſwered him with all the pride which my high 
rank and noble fentiments could inipire. I had 
always heard it affirmed, that heaven ſtamped 
on perſons of my condition, a mark of gran- 
deur, which, with a ſingle word or glance, could 
reduce to the lowlineſs of the moſt profound 
reſpect, thoſe raſh and forward perſons, who 
preſume to deviate from the rules of politeneſs, 
1 ſpoke like a queen; but was treated like a 
maid-ſervant. The Hircanian, without even 
deigning to ſpeak to me, told his black eunuch 
that 1 was impertinent, but that he thought 
me handſome. He ordered him to take care 
of me, and to put me under the regimen of 
favourites, that ſo my complexion being im- 
proved, 1 might be the more worthy of his fa- 
vours, when he ſhould be at leaſure to honour 
me with them. I told him, that, rather than 
ſubmit to his defires, | would put an end tomy 
life, He replied with a ſmile, that women, 
he believed, were not ſo blood-thirity ; and that 
he was accuſtomed to ſuch violent expreſſions ; 
and then left me with the air of a man who 
had juſt put another parrot into his aviary. What 
a ſtate for the firſt queen of the univerſe, and, 
what is more, for a heart devoted to Zadig !” 
At 
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At theſe words Zadig threw himſelf at her 
feet, and bathed them with his tears. Aſtarte 
raiſed him with great tenderneſs, and thus con- 
tinued her ſtory. I now ſaw myſelf in the 
power of a barbarian, and rival to the fooliſh 
woman with whom I was confined. She gave 
me an account of her adventures in Egypt. 
From the deſcription ſhe gave of your perſon, 
from the time, from the dromedary on which 
you was mounted, and from every other cir- 

cumſtance, I inferred that Zadig was the man 
who had fought for her, I doubtcd not but that 
you was at Memphis, and therefore reſolved to 
repair thither. Beautiful Miſſouf, faid I, thou 
art more handſome than I, and will vleaſa the 
prince of Hircania much better. Affiſt me in 
eontriving the means of my eſcape; thou wilt 
then reign alone ; thou wilt at once make me 
happy, and rid thyſelf of a rival. Miſlouf con- 
certed with me the means of my flight; and 1 
departed ſecretly with a female Egyptian flave. 

As I approached the frontiers of Arabia, a 
famous robber, named Arbogad, feized me, and 
fold me to ſome merchants, who brought me 
to this caſtle, where lord Ogul reſides. He 


| vought me without knowing who I was. He 


1s a voluptuarv, ambitious of nothing un good 
living, and thinks that God ſent him into the 
world for no other purpoſe than to fit at t table. 
He is ſo extremely corpulent, that he is always 
in danger of ſuffocation. His p „ſician, who 
has but little credit with him when he hes a 
good digeſtion, governs him with a deſpotic 
fray when he has eat too much. He has per- 
fuaded him that a baſuliſk ftew ed in roſe-wate 


will elfect a complete cure. The lord Ogul 
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hath promiſed his hand to the female flave that 
brings him a baſiliſk. Thou ſeeſt that J leave 
them to vie with each other in meriting this 
honour, and never was I leſs defirous of find- 
ing the baſiliſk than ſince heaven hath reſtored 
thee to my fight.” #58 ROS 
This account was ſucceeded by a long con- 
verſation between Aſtarte and Zadig, conſiſting 
of every thing that their long ſuppreſſed ſen- 
timents, their great ſufferings, and their mutual 
love could inſpice into hearts the moſt noble 
and tender; and the genii who prefide over 
love, carried their words to the ſphere of 
Venus. 
The women returned to Ogul, without 
Having found the baſiliſk. Zadig was intro- 
duced to this mighty lord, and ſpoke to him in 
the following terms: „May immortal health 
deſcend from heaven to bleſs all thy days! I am 
a phyſician : at the firſt report of thy indiſpo- 
fition I flew to thy caſtle, and have now brought 
thee a baſiliſk ſtewed in roſe- water. Not that 
I pretend to marry thee. All I aſk is the liberty 
of a Babylonian flave, who hath been in thy 
poſſeſſion for a few days; and, if I ſhould not 
be ſo happy as to cure thee, magnificent lord 
Ogul, I conſent to remain a ſlave in her place.“ 
The propoſal was accepted. Aſtarte ſet out 
for Babylon with Zadig's ſervant, promiſing, im- 
mediate y upon her arrival, to fend a courier to 
inform him of all that had happened. Their 
parting was as tender as their meeting. The 
moment of meeting, and that of parting, are 
the two greateſt epochas of life, as ſayeth the 
great book of Zend. Zadig loved the queen 
With as much ardour as he profeſled; and the 


queen 
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queen loved Zadig more than ſhe thought pro- 
per to acknowledge. 

Mean while Zadig ſpoke thus to Ogul: 
« My lord, my baſiliſl is not to be eaten; all 
its virtue muſt enter through thy pores. I have 
incloſed it in a little ball, blown up and covered 
with a fine ſkin. Thou muſt ſtrike this ball 
with all thy might, and I muſt ftrike it back 
for a conſiderable time; and by obſerving this 
regimen for a few days, thou wilt ſee the effects 
of my art.” The firſt day, Ogul was out of 
breath, and thought he ſhould have died with 
fatigue, The ſecond he was leſs fatigued, and 
ſlept better. In eight days he recovered all the 
ſtrength, all the health, all the agility and 
cheartulnels of his moſt agreeable years. Thou 
haſt played at ball, and haſt been temperate, 
ſaid Zadig, know that there is no ſuch thing 
in nature as a baſiliſæ; that temperance and ex- 
erciſe are the two great preſervatives of health; 
and that the art of reconciling intemperance 
and health is as chimerical as the philoſopher's 
ſtone, judicial aſtrology, or the theology of the 
magi.“ ; 
Ogul's firſt phyſician obſerving how dangerous 
this man might prove to the medical art, formed 
a defign, in conjunction with the apothecary, 
to ſend Zadig to ſearch for a baſiliſk in the 
other world. Thus, after having ſuffered ſuch 
a jong train of calamities on account of his good 
actions, he was now upon the point of loſing 
his life tor curing a gluttonous lord. He was 
invited to an excellent dinner ; and was to have 
been poiſoned in the ſecond courſe; but, during 
the firſt, be happily received a courier from the 
| | > 0. 
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fair Aſtarte. When one is beloved by a 
beautiful woman, ſays the great Zoroaſter, he 
hath always the good fortune to extricate 


himſelf out of every kind of difficulty and 
danger.“ 
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The COMBATS. 


THE queen was received at Babylon with 
all thoſe tranſports of joy, which are ever 

felt on the return of a beautiful princeſs who 
hath been involved in calamities. Babylon was 
now in greater tranquillity. The prince of 
Hircania had been killed in battle. The victo- 
rious Babylonians .declared, that the queen 
ſhould marry the man whom they ſhould chuſe 
for their ſovereign. They were reſolved that 
the firſt place in the world, that of being huſ- 
band to Aſtarte and king of Babylon, ſhould 
not depend on cabals and intrigues. They 
iwore to acknowledge for king the man who, 
upon trial, ſhould be found to be poſſeſſed of 
the greateſt valour and the greateſt wiſdom. 
Accordingly, at the diſtance of a few leagues 
from the city, a ſpacious place was marked out 
for the lifts, ſurrounded with magnificent am- 
phitheatres. Thither the combatants were to 
1cpair in complete armour. Each of them had 
a ſeparate apartment behind the amphitheatres, 
where they were neither to be ſeen nor known 
by any one. Each was to encounter four 
knights ; and thoſe that were ſo happy as to 
conquer 
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conquer four, were then to engage with one 
another; ſo that he who remained the laſt 
maſter of the field, ſhould be proclaimed con- 
queror at the games. Four days after, he was 
to return with the ſame arms, and to explain 
the ænigmas propoſed by the magi. If he did 
not explain the ænigmas, he was not king; 
and the running at the lances was to begin 
afreſh, till a man ſhould be found who was 
conqueror in both theſe combats; for they were 
abſolutely determined to have a king poſſeſſed 
of the greateſt wiſdom and the moſt invincible 
courage. The queen was all the While to be 
ſtrictly guarded: ſhe was only allowed to be 
preſent at the games, and even there ſhe was to 
be covered with a veil ; but was not permitted 
to ſpeak to any of the competitors, that ſo they 
might neither receive favour, nor ſuffer in- 
juſtice. 

Theſeparticulars Aſtarte communicated to her 
lover, hoping that, in order to obtain her, he 
would ſhew himſelf poſſeſſed of greater courage 
and wiſdom than any other perſon. Zadig ſet 
out on his journey, beſeeching Venus to fortify 
his courage and enlighten his underſtanding. 
He arrived on the banks of the Euphrates on 
the eve of this great day. He cauſed his de- 
vice to be inſcribed among thoſe of the com- 
batants, concealing his face and his name, as 
the law ordained; and then went to repoſe 
himſelt in the apartment that fell to him by lot. 
His friend Cador, who, after the fruitleſs ſearch 
he had made for him in Egypt, was now re- 
turned to Babylon, ſent to his tent a complete 
tuit of armour, which was a preſent from the 


queen, 
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queen, as alſo from himſelf, one of the fineſt 
horſes in Perſia. Zadig preſently perceived that 
theſe preſents were ſent by Aſtarte; and from 
thence his courage derived freſh ſtrength, and 
his love the moſt animating hopes, 

Next day, the queen being ſeated under a 
canopy of jewels, and the amphitheatres filled 
with all the gentlemen and ladies of rank in Ba- 
bylon, the combatants appeared in the circus. 
Each of them came and laid his device at the 
feet of the grand magi. They drew their de- 
vices by lot; and that of Zadig was the laſt. 
The firſt who advanced was a certain lord, 
named Itobad, very rich and very vain, but poſ- 
ſeſled of little courage, of leis addreſs, and 
hardly of any judgment at all. His ſervants 
had perſuaded him that ſuch a man as he ought 
to be king; he had ſaid in reply, “Such a man 
as I ought to reign ;” and thus they had armed 
him cap-a-pee. He wore an armour of gold 
enamelled with green, a plume of green fea- 
thers, and a lance adorned with green ribbands. 
It was inſtantly perceived by the manner in 
which Itobad managed his horſe, that it was 

for ſuch a man as him that heaven reſerved 

the ſcepter of Babylon. The firſt knight that 
ran againſt him threw him out of his ſaddle; 
the ſecond laid him flat on his horſe's buttocks, 
with his legs in the air, and his arms extended, 
Itobad recovered himſelf, but with fo bad a 
grace, that the whole amphitheatre burſt out 
a-laughing. The third knight diſdained to 
make uſe of his lance; but, making a paſs at 
him, took him by the right leg, and wheeling 
him half- round, laid him proftrate on the ſand. 
The ſquires of the games ran to him laughing, 
and 
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and replaced him in his ſaddle. The fourth 
combatant took him by the left leg, and tumbled 
him down on the other fide. He was conducted 
back with ſcornful ſhouts to his tent, where, 
according to the law, he was to paſs the night; 
and as he limped along, with great difficulty, 
he — „What an adventure for ſuch a man 
as I!“ 

The other knights acquitted themſelves with 
greater ability and ſucceſs. Some of them con- 
quered two combatants; a few of them van- 
quiſhed three; but none but prince Otamus 
conquered four. At laſt Zadig fought in his 
turn. He ſucceſſively threw four knights out 
of their ſaddles, with all the grace imaginable. 
It then remained to be ſeen who ſhould be con- 
queror, Otamus or Zadig. The arms of the 
firſt were gold and blue, with a plume of the 
ſame colour ; thoſe of the laſt were white. The 
wiſhes of all the ſpectators were divided between 
the knight in blue and the knight in white. The 
queen, whoſe heart was in a violent palpita- 
tion, offered prayers to heaven for the ſucceſs 
of the white colour. 

The two champions made their paſſes and 
vaults with ſo much agility; they mutually gave 
and received ſuch dexterous blows with their 
lances ; and fat fo firmly in their ſaddles, 
that every body but the queen wiſhed there 
might be two kings in Babylon. Ar length, 
their horſes being tired, and their lances bro, 
ken, Zadig had recourſe to this ſtratagem. He 
paſſes behind the blue prince; ſprings upon the 
buttocks of his horſe; ſeizes him by the middle; 
throws him on the earth; places himſelf in the 
faddle ; and wheels around Otamus as he lay 
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extended on the ground. All the amphitheatre 
cried out, Victory to the white knight!“ 
Otamus riſes in a violent paſſion, and draws 
his ſword ; Zadig leaps trom his horſe with his 
ſabre in his hand. Both of them are now on. 
the ground, engaged in a new combat, where 
ſtrength and agility triumph by turns. The 
plumes of their helmets, the ſtuds of their braſſets, 


and the rings of their armour, are driven to a 


great diſtance by the violence of a thouſand fu- 
rious blows. They ſtrike with the point and the 
edge; to the right, to the left; on the head, on 
the breaſt; they retreat; they advance; they mea- 
ſure ſwords; they cloſe ; they ſeize each other; 
they bend like ſerpents; they attack like lions; 
and the fire every moment flaſhes from their 
blows. At laſt Zadig, having recovered his 
ſpirits, ſtops ; makes a feint; leaps upon Ota- 
mus; throws him on the ground and difarms 
him; and Otamus cries out; „It is thou - 
alone, O white knight, that oughteſt to reign 
over Babylon!“ The queen was now at the 
height of her joy. The knight in blue armour, 
and the knight in white, were conducted each 
to his own apartment, as well as all the others, 
according to tue intention of the law. Mutes 
came to wait upon them, and to ſerve them at 
table. It may be eaſily ſuppoſed that the queen's 
little mute waited upon Zadig. They were 
then lett to themſelves, to enjoy the ſweets of 
repoſe till next morning, at which time the 
Conqueror was to bring his device to the grand 
inagi, to compare it with that which he had 

left, and make himſelf known. | 
Zadig, though deeply in love, was fo much 
fatigued that he could not help ſleeping. Ito- 
bad, 
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bad, who lay near him, never cloſed his eyes. 
He aroſe in the night; entered his apartment; 
took the white arms and the device of Zadig; 
and put his green armour in their place. At 
break of day, he went boldly to the grand 
magi, to declare that ſo great a man as he was 
conqueror. This was little expected; however, 
he was proclaimed, while Zadig was ſtill aſleep. 
Aſtarte, ſurpriſed and filled with deſpair, re- 
turned to Babylon. The amphitheatre was al- 
moſt empty, when Zadig awoke: he ſought 
for his arms; but could find none but the green 
armour. With this he was obliged to cover 
himſelf, having nothing elſe near him. Aſto- 
niſhed and enraged, he put it on in a furious 
pathon, and advanced in this equipage. 

The people that {till remained in the amphi- 
theatre and the circus, received him with hoots 
and hiſſes. They ſurrounded him, and infulted 
him to his face. Never did man ſuffer fuch 
cruel mortifications. He loſt his patience; with 
his ſabre he diſperſed ſuch of the populace as 
dared to aftront ; but he knew not what courſe 
to take. He could not ſee the queen; he could 
not reclaim the white armour ſhe had ſent him, 
without expoſing her ; and thus, while ſhe was 
plunged in grief, he was filled with fury and 
diſtraction. He walked on the banks of the 
Euphrates, fully perſuaded that his ſtar had 
deſtined him to inevitable miſery, and revolving 
in his mind all his misfortunes, from the adven- 
ture of the woman who hated one-eyed men, 
to that of his armour. * This (faid he) is the 
conſequence of my having ſlept too long. Had 
I flept leſs, I ſhould now have been king of Ba- 

bylon, 
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bylon, and in poſſeſſion of Aſtarte. Know- 
ledge, virtue, and courage, have hitherto ſerved 
only to make me miſerable.“ He then let fall 
ſome ſecret murmurings againſt providence, 
and was tempted to believe that the world was 
governed by a cruel deſtiny, which oppreſſed 
the good, and proſpered knights in green ar- 
mour. One of his greateſt mortifications was 
his being obliged to wear that green armour 
which had expoſed him to ſuch contumelious 
treatment. A merchant happening to pals by, 
he ſold it to him for a trifle, and bought a gown 
and a long bonnet. In this garb, he proceeded 
along the banks of the Euphrates, filled with 
deſpair, and ſecretly accuſing providence, which 
thus continued to perſecute him with unremit- 
ting ſeverity. | 


Gs 


The HER MIT. 
WHITE he was thus ſauntering, he met 


a hermit, whoſe white and venerable 
beard hung down to his girdle. He held a book 
in his hand, which he read with great attention. 
Zadig ſtopt, and made him a profound obei- 
fance. The hermit returned the compliment 
with ſuch a noble and engaging air, that Zadig 
had the curioſity to enter into converfation 
with him. He aſked him what book it was that 
he had been reading? It is the book of deſ- 
tinies, (ſaid the hermit ;) wouldſt thou chooſe 
to look into it? He put the book into. the 

hands 
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hands of Zadig, who, thoroughly verſed as he 
was in ſeveral languages, could not decypher a 
ſingle character of it. This only redoubled his 
curioſity, ** Thou ſeemeſt (ſaid this good fa- 
ther) to be in great diſtreſs.” © Alas! (replied 
Zadig) I have but too much reaſon.” If thou 
wilt permit me to accompany thee, (reſumed 
the old man) perhaps I may be of ſome ſervice 
to thee. I have often poured the balm of con- 
ſolation into the bleeding heart of the un- 
happy.” Zadig felt himſelf inſpired with re- 
ſpe& for the air, the beard, and the book of 
the hermit. He found, in the courſe of the 
converſation, that he was poſſeſſed of ſuperior 
degrees of knowledge. The hermit talked of 
fate, of juſtice, of morals, of the chief good, of 
human weakneſs, and of virtue and vice, with 
ſuch a ſpirited and moving eloquence, that Za- 
dig felt himſelf drawn toward him by an irre- 
ible charm. He earneſtly entreated the fa- 
vour of his company till their return to Baby- 
lon. ** I aſk the ſame favour of thee, (ſaid the 
old man ;) ſwear to me by Oromazes, that 
whatever I do thou wilt not leave me for ſome 
days.” Zadig ſwore, and they ſet out toge- 
ther. 

In the evening, the two travellers arrived at 
a ſuperb caſtle. The hermit entreated a hoſpi- 
table reception for himſelf and the young man 
who accompanied him. The porter, whom 
one might have eaſily miſtaken for a great lord, 
introduced them with a kind of diſdainful civi- 
lity. He preſented them to a principal domeſ- 
tic, who ſhewed them his maſter's magnificent 
apartments. They were admitted to the * 
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end of the table, without being honoured with 
the leaſt mark of regard by the lord of the 
caſtle; but they were ſerved like the reſt, with 
delicacy and profuſion. They were then pre- 
ſented with water to waſh their hands, in a 
golden baton adorned with emeralds and rubies. 
At laſt they were conducted to bed in a beauti- 
ful apartment; and, in the morning, a domeſtic 
brought each of them a piece of gold, after 
which they took their leave and departed. 
The maſter of the houſe (ſaid Zadig, as 
they were proceeding on the journey) appears 
to be a generous man, though ſomewhat too 
proud : he nobly performs the duties of hoſpi- 
tality.“ At that inſtant he obſerved, that a kind 
of large pocket which the hermit had, was 
tilled and diſtended; and upon looking more 
narrowly, he found that it contained the golden 
baton adorned with precious ſtones, vihich the 
hermit had ſtolen. He durſt not then take any 
notice of it; but he was filled with a ſtrange 
ſurprize. 
About noon, the hermit came to the door of 
a paultry houſe, inhabited by a rich miſer ; and 
begged the favour_ of an hoſpitable reception 
for a few hours. An old ſervant, in a tattered 
garb, received them with a blunt and rude air, 
and led them into the ſtable, where he gave 
them ſome rotten olives, mouldy bread, and 
four beer. The hermit eat and drank with as 
much ſeeming ſatisfaction as he had done the 
evening before : and then addreſſing himſelf to 
the old ſervant, who watched them both, to 
prevent their ſtealing any thing, and rudely 
preſſed them to depart, he gave him the two 
pieces 
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pieces of gold he had received in the morning, 
and thanked him for his great civility. “ Pray, 
(added he) allow me to ſpeak to thy maſter.” 
The ſervant, filled with aſtoniſhment, intro- 


duced the two travellers. © Magnificent lord! 


(faid the hermit) I cannot but return thee my 
moſt humble thanks for the noble manner in 
which thou haſt entertained us. Be pleaſed to 
accept of this golden baſon, as a ſmall mark 
of my gratitude.” The miſer ſtarted, and was 
ready to fall backwards ; but the hermit, with- 
out giving him time to recover from his ſur- 
prize, inſtantly departed with his young fellow- 
traveller. Father, (ſaid Zadig) what is the 
meaning of all this? thou ſcemeſt to me to be 
entirely different from other men; thou ſtealeſt 
2 golden baſon adorned with precious ſtones, 
from a lord who received thee magnificently, 
and giveſt it to a miſer who treats thee with 
indignity.” Son, (replied the old man) this 
magnificent lord, who receives ſtrangers only 
from vanity and oſtentation, will hereby be ren- 
dered more wiſe; and the miſer will learn to 
practiſe the duties of hoſpitality. Be ſurpriſed 
at nothing; but follow me.” Zadig knew not 
as yet, whether he was in company with the 
moſt fooliſh or the moſt prudent of mankind; 
but the hermit ſpoke with ſuch an aſcendancy, 
that Zadig, who was moreover bound by his 
oath, could not refuſe to follow him. 

In the evening, they arrived at a houſe built 
with equal elegance and ſimplicity, where no- 
thing ſayoured either of prodigality or avarice. 
The maſcer of it was a philoſopher, who had 
retired from the world ; and who cultivated in 


peace 
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peace the ſtudy of virtue and wiſdom, without 
any of that rigid and moroſe ſeverity, ſo com- 
monly to be found in men of his character. He 
had choſen to build this country-houſe, in which 
he received ſtrangers with a generoſity free 


from oſtentation. He went himſelf to meet the 


two travellers, whom he led into a commodious 
apartment, where he deſired them to repoſe 
themſelves a little. Soon after he came and in- 
vited them to a decent and well ordered repaſt, 
during which he ſpoke with great judgment of 
the laſt revolutions in Babylon. He ſeemed to 
be ſtrongly attached to the queen; and wiſhed 
that Zadig had appeared in the liſts to diſpute 


the crown: * But the people (added he) do 


not deſerve to have ſuch a king as Zadig.” 
Zadig bluſhed, and felt his grieſs redoubled. 
They agreed, in the courſe of the converſation, 
that the things of this world did not always 
anſwer the wiſhes of the wiſe. The hermit 
{till maintained that the ways of providence 
were inſcrutable; and that men were in the 
wrong to judge of a whole, of which they un- 
derſtood but the ſmalleſt part. 


They talked of the paſſions: © Ah! (faid 


Zadig) how fatal are their effects!“ „ They 
are the winds (replied the hermit) that ſwell 
the ſails of the ſhip; it is true they ſometimes 
{ink her; but without them ſhe could not fail 
at all. The bile makes us ſick and cholerick ; 
but without the bile we could not live. Every 
thing in this world is dangerous; and yet every 

thing is neceſſary.“ 
The converſation turned on pleaſure ; and the 
hermit proved that 4t was a preſent beſtowed by 
- |.ithe 
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the deity: “ For (ſaid he) man cannot give 
himſelf either ſenſations or ideas: he receives 
all; and pain and pleaſure proceed from a fo- 
reign cauſe, as well as his being.“ 

Zadig was ſurpriſed to ſee a man, who hall 
been guilty of ſuch extravagant actions, capable 
of reaſoning with ſo much judgment and pro- 
priety. At laſt, after aconverſation equally enter- 
taining and inſtructive, the hoſt led back his 
two gueſts to their apartment, bleſſing heaven 
for having ſent him two men poſſeſſed of ſo 
much wiſdom and virtue. He offered them mo- 
ney, with ſuch an eaſy and noble air as could 
not poſſibly give any offence. The hermit re- 
fuſed it, and ſaid that he muſt now take his 
leave of him, as he propoſed to ſet out for Ba- 
bylon before it was light. Their parting was 
tender; Zadig, eſpecially, felt himſelf filled 
with eſteem and affection for a man of ſuch an 
amiable character. 

When he and the hermit were alone in their 
apartment, they ſpent a long time in praifin 
their hoſt. At break of day, the old man — 
his companion.“ We muſt now depart, (faid 
he ;) but, while all the family are ſtill afleep, 
I will leave this man a mark of my eſteem and 
affection.“ So ſaying, he took a candle and ſet 
fire to the houſe. Zadig, ſtruck with horror, 
cried aloud, and endeavoured to hinder him 
from committing ſuch a barbarous aCtion ; but 
the hermit drew him away by a ſuperior force; 


and the houſe was ſoon in flames. The her- 


mit, who, with his companion, was already at 
a conſiderable diſtance, looked back to the con- 
flagration with great tranquillity. “ Thanks 
Le to God, (ſaid he) the houſe of my dear hoft 
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is entirely deſtroyed! Happy man!“ At theſe 
words Zadig was at once tempted to burſt out 
a-laughing, to reproach the reverend father, to 
beat him, and torun away. But he did none 
of all theſe ; for, {till ſubdued by the powerful 
aſcendancy of the hermit, he followed him, in 
ſpite of himſelf, to the next ſtage. 
This was at the houſe of a charitable and 
virtuous widow, who had a nephew fourteen 
years of age, a handſome and promiſing youth, 
and her only hope. She performed the honours 
of her houſe as well as ſhe could. Next day, 


ſhe ordered her nephew to accompany the 


ſtrangers to a bridge, which being lately broken 
down, was become extremely dangerous in 
paſſing, The young man walked before them 
with great alacrity. As they were croſſing the 
bridge, „Come, (ſaid the hermit to the youth) 
I muſt ſhew my gratitude to thy aunt.” He 
then took him by the hair, and plunged him 
into the river. The boy ſunk, appeared again 
on the ſurface of the water, and was {wallowed 
up by the current. O monſter! O thou 
moſt wicked of mankind!” cricd Zadig. Thou 
promiledit to behave with greater patience, 
(ſaid the hermit, interrupting him.) Know, 
that under the ruins of that houfe which provi- 
dence hath ſet on fire, the maſter hath found an 
immenſe treaſure : know, that this young man, 
whole life providence hath ſhortened, would 
have aſſaſſinated his aunt in the {pace of a year, 
and thee in that of two.“ Who told thee 
ſo, barbarian? (cried Zadig ;) and though thou 
hadſt read this event in thy book of deſtinies, 
art thou permitted to drown a youth who never 
did thee any harm?“ 

While 
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While the Babylonian was thus exclaiming, 
he obſerved that the old man had no longer a 
beard; and that his countenance aſſumed the fea- 
tures and complexion of youth. The hermit's 
habit diſappeared ; and four beautiful wings co- 
vered a majeſtic body reſplendent with light. 
& () ſent of heaven! O divine angel! (cried 
Jadig, humbly proftrating himſelf on the 
ground) haſt thou then deſcended from the Em- 
pyrean, to-teach a weak mortal to ſubmit to 
the eternal decrees of providence ?” “ Men, 
(ſaid the angel Jeſrad) judge of all, without 
knowing any thing; and, of all men, thou beſt 
deſerveſt to be enlightened.” Zadig begged to 
be permitted to ſpeak : I diſtruſt myſelf, (faid 


he) but may I preſume to aſk the favour of 


thee to clear up one doubt that ſtill remains in 
my mind; would it not have been better to 
have corrected this youth, and made him vir- 
tuous, than to have drowned him?“ „ Had he 
been virtuous, (replied Jeſrad) and enjoyed a 
longer life, it would have been his fate to be 
aſſaſſinated himſelf, together with the wife be 
would have married, and the child he would 
have had by her!“ „ But why (ſaid Zadig) is 
it neceſſary that there ſhould be crimes and miſ- 


tortunes, and that theſe misfortunes ſhould fall 


on the good? „The wicked (replied UN 
are always unhappy: they ſerve to prove a 

try the ſmall number of the juſt that are ſcat- 
tered through the earth ; and there is no evil 
that is not productive of ſome good.” But, 
(ſaid Zadig) iuppaſe there were nothing but 
zood, and no evil at all,” „ Then (replicd 
Jeirad) this earth would be anq;her earth: the 
chain of events would be ana in another 
ph order, 
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order, and directed by. wiſdom ; but this other 
order, which would be perfect, can exiſt only 
in the eternal abode of the Supreme Being, to 
which no evil can approach, The Deity hath 
created millions of worlds, among which there 
is net one that reſembles another. This im- 
menſe variety is the effect of his immenſe power. 
There are not two leaves among the trees of 
the earth, nor two globes in the unlimited 
expanſe of heaven, that are exactly ſimilar z and 
all that thou ſeeſt on the little atom in which 
thou art born, ought to be in its proper time 
and place, according to the immutable decrees 
of him who comprehends all. Men think that 
this child who hath juſt periſhed, is fallen into 
the water by chance; and that it is by the ſame 
chance that this houſe is burnt: but there is 
no ſuch thing as chance; all is either a trial, 
or a puniſhment, or a reward, or a foreſight. 
Remember the fiſkerman, who thought him- 
{elf the moſt wretched of mankind. Oromazes 
ſent'thee to change his fate, Ceaſe then, frail 
mortal, to diſpute againſt what thou oughteſt 
to adore,” * But,” (ſaid Zad'g) As 
he pronounced the word “ But,” the angel 
took his flight. towards the tenth ſphere. Zadig 
on his knees adored providence, and ſubmitted. 
The angel cried to him from on high, Direct 
thy courſe towards Babylon.” 


The 
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AD IG, entranced as it were, and like a 
man about whoſe head the thunder had 
burſt, walked at random. Heentered Babylon 
on the very day when thoſe who had fought at 
the tournaments were aſſembled in the grand 
veſtibule of the palace, to explain the ænigmas, 
and to anſwer the queſtions of the grand magi. 
All the knights were already arrived, exceptthe 


knight in green armour. As ſoon as Zadig ap- 


peared in the city, the people crouded around 
him. Every eye was fixed on him; every 
mouth bleſſed him; and every heart” wiſhed 
him the empire. The envious man ſaw him 
paſs; he frowned and turned afide. The people 
conducted him to the place where the aſſembly 
was held. The queen, who was informed of 
his arrival, became a prey to the moſt violent 
agitations of hope and fear. She was filled with 
anxiety and apprehenſion. She could not com- 
prehend why Zadig was without arms, not 
why Itobad wore the white armour. A con- 
fuſed murmur aroſe at the fight of Zadig. They 
were equally ſurpriſed and charmed to ſee him; 
but none but the knights who had fought were 
permitted to appear in the aſſembly. | 


„have fought as well as the other knights, 


(ſaid Zadi-) but another here wears my arms; 
and while I wait for the honour of proving the 
truth of my aſſertion, I demand the liberty of 
money myſelf to explain the genigmas.” 
The queſtion was put to the vote; and his re- 
putation tor probity * {till ſo deeply impreſſed 
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in their minds, that they admitted him without 
ſcruple. | | 

The firſt queſtion propoſed by the grand magi 
was, © What, of all things in the world, is 
the longeſt and the ſhorteſt; the ſwifteſt and 
the ſloweſt; the moſt divitible, and the moſt 


extended; the moſt neglected, and the moſt re- 


pretted ; without which nothing can be done; 
which devours all that is little, and enlivens all 
that is great?“ | 
\ Ttobad was to ſpeak. He replied, that 0 
great a man as he did not underſtand ænigmas; 
and that it was ſufficient for him to have con- 
quered by his ſtrength and valour. Some ſaid 
that the meaning of the ænigma was fortune 
ſome, the earth; and others, the light. Zadig 
faid that it was time:“ Nothing (added he) is 
longer, fince it is the meaſure of eternity; no- 
thing is ſhorter, ſince it is inſufficient for the ac- 
compliſhment of our projects; nothing more 
low to him that expects; nothing more rapid 
to him that enjoys; in greatneſs it extends to 
infinity; in ſmallneſs it is infinitely diviſible ; 
all men neglect it; all regret the loſs of it; 
nothing can be done without it; it conſigns to 
oblivion whatever is unworthy of being tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity ; and it immortalizes ſuch 
actions as are truly great.” The afſembly ac- 
knowledged that Zadig was in the right, _ 
The next queſtion was: © What is the 
thing which we receive without thanks, which 
we enjoy without knowing how, which we give 
to. others when we know not where we are, 

and which we loſe without perceiving it?” 
Every one gave his own explanation. Zadig 
alone gueſſed that it was life; and explained all 
the 
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the other ænigmas with the ſame facility. Ito- 
bad always ſaid that nothing was more eaſy, 
aud that he could have anſwered them with the 
fame readineſs, had he choſen to have given 
himſelf the trouble. Queſtions were then pro- 
poſed on juſtice, on the ſovereign good, and 
on the art of government. Zadig's anſwers 
were judged to be the moſt ſolid. What a 
ity is it, (ſaid they) that ſuch a great genius 
Mould te lo bad a knight !” * 
„ IIluſtrious lords, (ſaid Zadig) I have had 
the honour of conquering in the tournaments, 
It is to me that the white armour belongs. Lord 
Itobad took poſſeſſion of it during my ſleep. 
He probably thought that it would fit him bet- 
ter than the green. I am no ready to prove 
in yaur prefence, with my gown and ſword, 
againſt all that beautiful white armour which he 
took from me, that it is I who have had the 

honour of conquering the brave Otamus.“ 
Itobad accepted the challenge with thegreateſt 
confidence.. He never doubted, but that, armed 
as he was, with a helmet, a cuiraſs, and braſſarts, 
he would obtain an eaſy victory over a cham- 
pion in a cap and night-gown, Zadig drew 
his ſword, ſaluting the queen, who looked at 
him with a mixture of fear and joy, Itobad 
drew his, without ſaluting any one. He ruſhed 
upon Zadig, like a man who had nothing to 
fear, He was ready to cleave him in two. Za- 
dig knew how to ward off his blows, by op- 
poſing the ſtrongeſt part of his ſword to the 
weakeſt of that of his adverſary, in ſuch a 
manner that Itobad's ſword was broken. Upon 
which Zadig, ſeizing his enemy by the waiſt, 
| L 3 threw 
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threw him on the ground; and fixing the point 
of his ſword at the extremity of his breaſt-platez 
Suffer thyſelf to be diſarmed, (ſaid he) or 
thou art a dead man.” Itobad, always ſur- 
priſed at the diſgraces that happened to ſuch a 
man as he, was obliged to yield to Zadig, who 
took from him with great compoſure his mag- 
nißcent helmet, his fuperb cuitaſs, his fine 
braſſarts, his ſhining cuiſhes ; cloathed himſelf 
with them; and in this dreſs ran to throw him- 
ſelf at the fect of Aſtarte. Cador eaſily proved 
that the armour belonged to Zadig. He was 
acknowledged king by the unanimous conſent 
of the whole nation, and eſpecially by that of 
Aſtarte, who, after ſo many calamities, now 
taſted the exquiſite pleaſure of ſceing her lover 
worthy, in the eyes of all the world, to be her 
huſband. Itobad went home to be called Lord 
in his own houſe. Zadig was king, and was 
happy. He recollected what the angel Jeſrad 
had faid to him. He even remembered the grain 
of ſand that became a diamond, The queen 
and Zadig adored providence. He left the ca- 
pricious beauty, Miſſouf, to run through the 
world. He ſent in ſearch of the robber, Arbo- 
Fra to whom he gave an honourable poſt in 

is army, promiſing to advance him to the firſt 
dignities, if he behaved like a true warrior ; and 
threatening to hang him, if he followed the 
profeſſion of a robber. 

Setoc, with the fair Almona, was called from 
the heart of Arabia, and placed at the head of 
the commerc2 of Babylon. Cador was pre- 
ferred, and diſtinguiſhed according to his great 
ſervices. He was the friend of the king; _ 
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the king was then the only monarch on earth 
that had a friend. The little mute was not 
forgotten. A ſine houſe was given to the fiſher- 
man ; and Orcan was condemned to pay him a 
large ſum of money, and to reſtore him his 
wife ; but the fiſherman, who was now become 
wiſe, took only the money. 

But, neither could the beautiful Semira 
comforted, for having believed that Zadig 
would be blind of an eye; nor did Azora ceaſe 
to lament her having attempted to cut off his 
noſe : their griefs, however, he ſoftened by his 
preſents. The envious man died of rage and 
ſhame. The empire enjoyed peace, glory, and 
plenty. This was the happieſt age of the 
earth. It was governed by love and juſtice, The 


people bleſſed Zadig, and Zadig bleſſed heaven. 
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The WORLD as it Goes, 
The VIS Ion of BABO UC“. 


Written by himſelf. 


\ MONG the genii, who preſide over the 

empires of the earth, Ithuriel held one 
: of the firſt ranks, and had the depart- 
ment of Upper Aſia. He one morning de- 
ſcended into the abode of Babouc, the Scy- 
thian, who dwelt on the banks of the Oxus, 
and ſaid to him; “ Babouc, the follies and 
vices of the Perſians have drawn upon them our 
indignation ; yeſterday was held an aſſembly of 
the genii of Upper Afia, to conſider whether 
we ſhould chaſtiſe Perſepolis, or deſtroy it en- 
tirely. Go to that city; examine every thing; 
return and give me a faithful account; and, ac- 
cording to thy report, 1 will then determine 
whether to correct or extirpate the inhabi- 
rants.” „But, lord, (ſaid Babouc with great 
humility) I have never been in Perſia, nor do I 


This appears to be a ſatire on the city of Paris. 
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know a ſingle perſon in that country.” „ 8 
much the better, (faid the angel) thou wilt be 
the more impartial ; thou haſt received from 
heaven the ſpirit of diſcernment, to which I 
now add the power of inſpiring confidence. Go, 
ſee, hear, obſerve, and fear nothing; thou 
ſhalt every where meet with a favourable re- 
ception.“ 

Babouc mounted his camel, and ſet out with 
his ſervants. After having travelled ſome days, 
he met, near the plains of Senaar, the Perſian 
army, which was going to attack the forces of 
India. He firſt addreſſed himſelf to a ſoldier, 
whom he found at a diſtance from the main 


army; and aſked him what was the occaſion of 


the war. By all the gods, (ſaid the ſoldier) I 
know nothing of the matter. It is none of my 
buſineſs; my trade is to kill and be killed, to get 
a livelihood. It is of no conſequence to me 
whom I ſerve. To-morrow, perhaps, I may go 


"over to the Indian camp; for it is ſaid they 


give their ſoldiers nearly half a copper drachma 
a day more than we have in this curſed ſervice 
of Perſia: if thou deſireſt to know why we 
night, ſpeak to my captain.” ; 

Babouc, having given the ſoldier a ſmall pre- 
ſent, entered the camp. He ſoon became ac- 
quainted with the captain, and aſked him the 
iubject of the war. How canſt thou imagine 
that I ſhould know it ? ffaid the captain) or of 
what importance is it to me? I live about two 
hundred leagues from Perſepolis; I hear that 
war is declared; TI inſtantly leave my family, 
and, having nothing elſe to do, go, according 


to our cuſtom, to raiſe my fortune, or to fall by 


a glorious death.” But are not thy compa- 
4 nions 
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nions (ſaid Babouc) a little better informed than 
thee? No, (ſaid the officer) there are none 
but our principal ſatrapes, that know the true 
cauſe of our cutting one another's throats.” 
- Babouc, ſtruck with aftoniſhment, introduced 
himſelf to the generals, and ſoon became fa- 
miliarly acquainted with them. At laſt one of 
them ſaid ; *The cauſe of this war, which 
for twenty years paſt hath deſolated Afia, ſprang 
originally from a quarre] between a eunuch be- 
longing to one of the concubines of the great 
king of Perſia, and the clerk of a factory be- 
longing to the great king of India. The diſ- 
pute was about a claim, which amounted nearly 
to the thirtieth part of a daric. Our firſt mi- 
niſter and that of India maintained the rights 
of their maſters with becoming dignity: the 
diſpute grew warm: both parties ſent into the 
field an army of a million of ſoldiers. This 
army muſt be every year recruited with up- 
wards of four hundred thouſand men. Maſ- 
ſacres, burning of houſes, ruin and devaſtation, 
are daily multiplied ; the univerſe ſuffers; .and 
their mutual animoſity ſtill continues. "The firſt 
Miniſters of the two nations frequently proteſt, 
that they have nothing in view but the happt- 
neſs of mankind ; and every proteſtation is at- 
tended with the deſtruction of a town, or the 
deſolation of a province *. : 
Next day, on a report being ſpread that peace 
was going to be concluded, the Perſian and 
Indian generals made haſte to come to an en- 
gagement. The battle was long and bloody. 


_— 


Such indeed are the trifling cauſes, which oſten produce 
horror, miſery, and devaſtation. | 
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Babouc beheld every crime, and every abomi- 
nation: he was witneſs to the arts and ſtrata- 
fem of the principal ſatrapes, who did all that 
ay in their power to expoſe their general to 
the diſgrace of a deſeat. He ſaw officers killed 
by their own troops, and ſoldiers ſtabbing their 
already expiring comrades, in order to {trip 
them of a few bloody garments, torn and co- 
vered with dirt. He entered the hoſpitals, to 
which they were conveying the wounded, moſt 
of whom bied through the inhuman negligence 
of thoſe who were well paid by the king of 
Perſia to aſſiſt theſe unhappy men.. Are theſe 
men, (cried Babouc) or are they wild beaſts ? 
Ah! I plainly fee that Perſepolis will be de- 
ftroyed.” | 
= Fe ull of this thought, he went over to the 
camp of the Indians, where, according to the 
prediction of the genii, he was as well received 
as in that of the Perſians; but he ſaw there 
the very ſame crimes which had already filled 
him with horror. Oh! (faid he to himſelf) 
if the angel Ithuriel ſhould exterminate the 
Perſians, the angel of India muſt certainly de- 
ſtroy the Indians.” But being afterwards more 
particularly informed of all that paſſed in both 
armies, he heard of ſuch acts of generoſity, hu- 
manity, and greatneſs of ſoul, as at once ſur- 
priſed and charmed him: ** Unaccountable 
mortals! as ye are, (cricd he) how can you 


thus unite ſo much baſeneſs and ſo much gran- 


deur, ſo many virtues and ſo many vices?” 
Mean while the peace was proclaimed; and 


the generals of the two armies, neither of 
whom had gained a complete victory, but who, 


jar their own private intereſt, had ſhed the 


ef ls blood 
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blood of ſo many of their fellow- creatures: 
went to ſollicit their courts for rewards. The 
peace was celebrated in publick writings, which 
announced the return of virtue and happineſs 
to the earth. + God be praiſed, (ſaid Babouc) 
Perſepolis will now be the abode of ſpotleſs in- 
nocence, and will not be deſtroyed, as the cruel 
genii iptended. Let us haſte, without delay, 
to this capital of Aſia.“ | 
EE R R » * #% 
He entered that immenſe city by the ancient 
te, which was entirely barbarous, and of- 
fended the eye by its diſagreeable ruſticity. All 
that part of the town favoured of the time when 
it was built; for, notwithſtanding the obſti- 
nacy of men, in praiſing ancient at the expence 
of modern times, it muſt be owned, that the 
firſt eſlays in way art are rude and unfiniſned. 
Baboue mingled in a croud of people, com- 
poſed of the moſt naſty and deformed of both 
ſexes, who were thronging with a ftupid air 
into a large and gloomy incloſure. By the 
conſtant hum; by the geſtures of the people; by 
the money which ſome perſons gave to others 
for the liberty of fitting down, he imagined 
that he was in a market, where chairs were 
fold ; but obſerving ſeveral women fall down on 
their knees, with an appeararice of lookjng di- 
rectly before them, while in reality they were 
leering at the men by their ſides, he was ſoon 
convinced that he was in a temple. Shrill, 
* hoarſe, ſavage, and diſcordant voices, made 
the vault re-eccho with i!]-articulated ſounds, 
that produced the fame effect as the braying of 
22 wid 
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aſſes, when, in the plains of Pictavia, they an- 
ſwer the cornet that calls them together. 
He ſtopped his ears; but he was ready to 
ſhut his eyes and hold his noſe, when he 
ſaw ſeveral labourers enter the temple with 
crows and ſpades, who removed a large ſtone, 
and threw up the earth on both ſides, from 
whence exhaled a peſtilential vapour: at laſt 
ſome others approached, depoſited a dead body 
in the opening, and replaced the ſtone upon it. 
«© What! (cried Babouc) do theſe people bury 
their dead in the place where they adore the 
Deity ? What! are their temples paved with 
carcaſſes? I am no longer ſurpriſed at thoſe 
ſtilential diſeaſes ® that frequently depopulate 
Perſepolis. The putre faction of the dead, and 
the infected breaths of ſuch numbers of the 
living, aſſembled and crowded together in the 
ſame place, are ſufficient to poiſon the whole 
terreſtrial globe. Oh! what an abominable 
city is Perſepolis ! "Fhe angels probably intend 
to deſtroy it, in order to build a more beauti- 
ful one in its place, and to people it with inha- 
bitants who are more virtuous, and better 
fingers, Providence may have its reaſons for 
fo doing; to its diſpoſal let us leave all futurt 
events.” | 


® Indeed one would imagine that the European churches, 
efpecially in this kingdom, had been contrived in order to 
diſguſt the people, and deter them from public worſhip. The 
chilling dampneſs which reigns in every church, eſpecially 
in the winter, is not more pernicious to the health, than the 
earthy, cadaverous ſmell is to the ſenſe ; and the eye is en- 
tertained with-a: vari-ty of funereat epitaphs and ornaments, 
which cannot fail to excite ſuperſtitious horror, in minds na- 
twrally ſuſceptible of gloomy impreſſions, | | 
Mean 
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Mean while the ſun approached his meridian 
height. Babouc was to dine at the other end 
of the city with a lady, for whom her huſband, 
an officer in the army, had given him ſome 
letters: but he firſt took ſeveral turns in Perſe- 
polis; where he ſaw other temples, better built 
and more richly adorned, filled with a polite 
audience, and reſounding with harmonious mu- 
ſick ; he beheld publick fountains, which, tho? 
ill- placed, ſtruck the eye by their beauty; 
ſquares where the beſt kings that had governed 
Perſia ſeemed to breathe in bronze, and others 
where he heard the people crying out; When 
ſhall we fee our beloved maſter?” He admired 
the magnificent bridges built over the river; 
the ſuperb and commodious quays; the palaces 
raiſed on both ſides; and an immenſe houſe, 
where thouſands of old foldiers, covered with 
ſcars and crowned with victory, offered their 

daily praiſes to the god of armies *. At laſt he 

entered the houſe of the lady, who, with a ſet 
of faſhionable people, waited his company to 
dinner. The houſe was neat and elegant; the 
repaſt delicious; the lady young, beautiful, 
witty, and engaging 3 and the company worthy 
of her; and Babouc every moment ſaid to him- 
ſelf, „ The angel Ithuriel has little regard for 
the world, or he would never think of de- 
ſtroying ſuch a charming city.“ 


„We perceive our author has an eye to the celebrated 
fountain on the Pont Neuf, the Place des Victoires, the two 


great bridges over the Seine, with the ſtone quays on each 


fide, the palace of the Louvre, and the hoſpital ſor invalids, 
la 
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In the mean time he obſerved that the lady, 
who had begun by tenderly aſking news about 
her huſband, ſpoke ſtill more tenderly to a young 
magi, towards the . concluſion of the repaſt, 
He ſaw a magiſtrate, who, in preſence of his 
wife, paid his court with great vivacity to a 
widow, while that indulgent widow had one 
arm around the magiſtrate's neck, and held out 
her other hand to a young citizen, remarkable 
for his modeſty and graceful appearance. The 
magiſtrate's wife roſe firſt from table, to go to 
converſe in an adjoiping cloſet with her director, 
who came too late, and for whom they had 
waited dinner; and the director, a man of 
great eloquence, ſpoke to her with ſuch yehe- 
mence and holy zeal, that when ſhe returned, 
her eyes were humid, her cheeks inflamed, her 
gait irregular, and her voice. trembling. 

Babouc then began to fear that the genii 
Ithuriel had but too much reaſon. The talent 
he poſſeſſed of gaining confidence let him that 
ſame day into all the ſecrets of the lady. She 
confeſſed to him her aftection for the young 
magi, and aſſured him that in all the houſes in 
Perſepolis, he would meet with much the ſame 
behaviour as he had found in hers, Babouc 
concluded that ſuch a ſociety could not poſſibly 
ſubſiſt; that jealouſy, diſcord,” and vengeance, 
muſt deſolate every houſe; that tears and blood 
muſt be daily ſhed ;- that the huſbands muſt cer- 
tainly kill the gallants of their wives, or be kil- 
led by them; and, in fine, that Ithuriel 4 
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do well to deſtroy immediately a city abandoned 
to continual diſaſters. | Foy of 


* * * e898 00 8 


Such were the gloomy ideas that poſſeſſed his 
mind, when a grave man in a black gown ap- 
| peared at the gate, and humbly begged to ſpeak 

to the young magiſtrate. This ſtripling, with- 
out rifing or taking the leaſt notice of the old 
gentleman, gave him ſome papers, with a 
haughty and careleſs air, and then diſmiſſed him. 
Babouc aſked who this man was. The miſtreſs 
of the houſe ſaid to him in a low voice, © He 
is one of the beſt advocates in the city, and 
hath ſtudied the laws theſe fifty years. The 
other, who is but twenty-five. years of age, 
and has only been a ſatrape of the law for two 
days, hath ordered him to make an extract of a 
proceſs he is going to determine, though he has 
not as yet examined it.“ This giddy youth 
acts wiſely, faid Babouc, in aſking counſel of 
an old man, But why is not the old man him- 
ſelf the judge?” Thou art ſurely in jeſt, 
faid they; thoſe who have grown old in laboridus 
and inferior poſts, are never raiſed to places of 
dignity, This young man has a great poſt, 
becauſe his father is rich; and the right of diſ- 
penſing juſtice is purchaſed here like a farm.“ 
O manners ! O unhappy city! cried Babouc, 
this is the height of anarchy and confufjon. 


Thoſe who have thus purchaſed the right of 
judging will doubtleſs fell their judgments ; 
not ing do I fee here but an abyſs of ini- 


quity.“ N | 
While he was thus exprefling his grief and 
ſurprize, a young warrior, who that very day 
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had returned from the army, ſaid to him, 
why wouldſt thou not have ſeats in the courts 
of juſtice to be purchaſed ? I myſelf purchaſed 
the right of braving death at the head of two 
thouſand. men, who are under my command: 
it has this year coſt me forty thouſand darics of 
gold tolye on the earth thirty nights ſucceſſive] 
in a red dreſs, and at laſt to receive two wounds 
with an arrow, of which I till feel the ſmart. 
If I ruin myſelf to ferve the emperor of Perſia, 
whom I never ſaw, the ſatrape of the law may 
well pay ſomething for enjoying the pleaſure 
of giving audience to pleaders.” ' Babouc was 
filled with indignation, and could not help con- 
demning a country, where the higheſt poſts in 
the army and the law were expoſed to ſale. He 
at once concluded, that the inhabitants muſt be 
entirely ignorant of the art of war, and the 
laws of equity; and that, though Ithuriel ſhould 
not deſtroy them, they muſt ſoon be ruined by 
their deteſtable adminiſtration” © ' 
. He was ſtill further confirmed in his bad opi- 
nion by the arrival of a fat man, who, after 
faluting all the company with great familiarity, 
went up to the young officer, and ſaid, * I can 
only lend thee fifty thouſand daricsof gold; for in- 
deedthe taxes of the empire have this year brought 
me in but three hundred thouſand.” Baboue 
enquired into the character of this man, who 
complained of having gained ſo little, and was 
informed, that in Perſepolis there were forty 
lebeian kings, who held the empire of Perſia 
y leaſe, and paid a ſmall tribute to the monarch®, 


„ Theſe are the ſarmers- general of France, who are ſuf- 
fered to amaſs vaſt fortunes by fleecing the people, in con- 
-kderation of ſupplying the government. 6 
| | | x After 
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After dinner he went into one of the moſt 
fuperb temples in the city, and ſeated himſelf 
amidſt a crowd of men and women, who were 
come thither to paſs away the time. A magi 
appeared in a machine elevated above the heads 
of the people, and talked a long time of vice 
and virtue. He divided into ſeveral parts what 
needed no diviſion at all : he proved methodi- 
cally what was ſufficiently clear; and he taught 
what every body knew ; he threw himſelf into 
a paſſion with great compoſure, and went away 
ſweating, and out of breath. The aflembly 
then awoke, and imagined they had been pre- 
ſent at a very inſtructive diſcourſe. Baboue 
faid, **'This man has done his beſt to tire two 
or three hundred of his fellow-citizens ; but his 
intention was good; and there is nothing in 
this that ſhould occaſion the deftruftion of 


Perſepolis.“ ow 07 
Upon leaving the aſſembly, he was conducted 
to a public entertainment, which was exhibited 
every day in the year. It was in a kind of great 
hall, at the end of which appeared a palace: 
The moſt beautiful women in Perſepolis, and 
the moſt conſiderable ſatrapes were ranged in 
order, and formed ſo fine a ſpectacle, that Ba- 
bouc at firſt believed that this. was all the enter- 
tainment. Two or three perſons, who ſeemed 
to be kings and queens, ſoon appeared in the 
veſtibule of the palace. Their language was 
very different from that of the rn any was 
meaſured, harmonious, and ſublime, No body 
ſlept. The audience kept a profound _—_ 
I which 
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which was only interrupted by expreſſions of 
ſenſibility and admiration. The duty of kings, 
the love of virtue, and the dangers atiſing from 
unbridled paſſions were all deſcribed by ſuch 
lively and aſtecting ſtrokes, that Baboue ſhed 
tears, He doubted not but that theſe heroes 
and heroines, theſe kings and queens whom he 
had juſt heard, were the preachers of the em- 
pire: he even purpoſed to engage Ithuriel to 
come and hear them; confident that ſuch a ſpec- 
tacle would for ever reconcile him to the city *. 
As ſoon as the entertainment was finiſhed, 
he reſolved to viſit the principal queen, who 
had recommended ſuch pure and noble morals 
in the palace. He deſired to be introduced to 
her majeſty, and was led up a narrow ſtair- 
caſe to an ill-furniſhed apartment in the ſecond 
ſtory, where he found a woman in a. mean 
dels, who ſaid to him with a noble and pathetic 
air, This employment does not afford me a 
ſufficient maintenance; one of the princes whom 
thou ſaweſt has got me with child; I ſhall ſoon 
be brought to bed, I want money; and without 
money there is no lying in.“ Babouc gave her 
n hundred darics of gold, ſaying, Had there 
been no other evil in the city but this, Ithuriel 
would have been to blame for being ſo much 
offended.” p 
From thence he went to ſpend the evening 
at the houſe of a tradeſman who dealt in mag- 
nificent trifles. He was conducted thither by a 
man of ſenſe, with whom he had contracted an 
acquaintance. He bought whatever pleaſed his 
fancy ; and the toyman with great politeneſs 


Ys 


Here he alludes to theatrical entertainments, fold 
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ſold him every thing for more than it was worth. 
On his return home his friend ſhewed him how 
much he had been theated. Babouc ſet down 
the name of the tradeſman in his pocket- book, 
in order to point him out to Ithuriel as the ob- 
ject of peculiar vengeance on the day when the 
city ſhould be puniſhed. As he was writing, 
he heard ſomebody knock at the door: this was 
the toyman himſelf, who came to reſtore him 
his purſe which he had left by miſtake on the 
counter. How canſt thou, cried Babouc, be 
ſo generous and faithful, when thou haſt had 
the aſſurance to ſell me theſe trifles for four 


times their value?“ „There is not a tradeſman, 


replied the merchant, of ever ſo little note in the 
city, that would not have returned thee thy 


purſe: but whoever ſaid that I fold thee theſe - 


trifles for four times their value, is greatly miſ- 
taken; 1 fold them for ten times their value; 
and this is ſo true, that wert thou to. ſell them 
again in a month hence, thou wouldſt not get 
even this tenth. part. But nothing is more 
juſt; it is the variable fancies of men that ſet 


a value on theſe baubles: it is this fancy that 


maintains an hundred workmen whom I em- 
ploy : it is this that gives me a fine houſe and 
a handſome chariot and horſes: it is this, in 
fine, that excites induſtry, encourages taſte, 
promotes circulation, and produces abundance. 
„I ſell the ſame trifles to the neighbouring 
nations at a much higher rate than I have ſol 
them to thee, and by theſe means I am uſeful 
to the empire.” Babouc, after having refleted 


a moment, eraſed the tradeſman's name from 
his tablets. : 


- Babuuc 
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Babouc, not knowing as * what to think 
of Perſepolis, reſolved to viſit the magi and the 
men of letters; for, as the one ſtudied wiſdom, 
and the other religion, he hoped that they in 
conjunction would obtain mercy for the reſt of 
the people. Accordingly, he went next morning 
into a college of magi. The archimandrite 
confeſſed to him, that he had an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns a-year for having taken the vow 
of poverty, aud that he enjoyed a very extenſive 
empire in virtue of his vow of humility; after 
which heleft him with an inferior brother, wha 
did him the honours of the place. 

While the brother was ſhewing him the 
magnificence of this houſe of penitence, a re- 
port was ſpread abroad, that Babouc was come 
to reform all theſe houſes, He immediately 
received petitions from each of them, the ſub- 
ſtance of which was, © Preſerve us and deſtroy 
all the reſt.” On hearing their apologies all 
theſe ſocieties were abſolutely neceflary : on 
hearing their mutual accuſations, they all de- 
ſerved to be aboliſhed, - He was ſurpriſed to 
find that all the members of theſe ſocieties were 
ſo extremely deſirous of edifying the world, 
that they wiſhed to have it entirely under their 

- dominion. 

Soon after appeared a little man, who was a 
demi-magi, and who ſaid to him, I plainly 
ſee that the work is going to be, accompliſhed; 
r Zerduſt is returned to earth; and the 

ittle girls prophecy, pinching themſelves before, 
and whipping themſelves behind. We there- 

ſore 
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fore implore thy protection againſt the great 


lama.“ What | laid Babouc, againſt the royal 


pontiff, who reſides at Libet?“ Ves, againſt 
him himſelf.” „What! you are then makin 
war upon him, and raiſing armies?” * No, 


but he Tays that man is a free agent, and we 
deny it. We have wrote ſeveral pamphlets 
againſt him, which he never read; hardly has 


he heard our name mentioned; he hath only 
condemned us in the ſame manner as a man 


orders the trees in his garden to be cleared 


from caterpillars,” Babouc was incenſed at the 


folly of theſe men who made profeſſion of wiſ- 
dom; at the intrigues of thoſe who had re- 


nounced the world; and at the ambition, pride, 


and avarice of ſuch as taught humility and a 
diſintereſted ſpirit; from all which he concluded 


that Ithuriel had good reaſon to deſtroy the 
whole race. | — 


* S.- :-3& 6 


On his return home, he ſent for ſome new 
books to alleviate his grief, and, in order to ex- 
bilarate his ſpirits, invited ſome men of letters 
to dine with him; when, like waſps attracted 
by a pot of honey, there came twice as many 
as he had defired. Theſe paraſites were equally 
eager to eat and to ſpeak; they praiſed two 
ſorts of perſons, the dead and themfelves ; but 
none of their contemporaries, except the maſter 
of the houſe. If any of them happened to 
drop a ſmart and-witty expreſſion, the reſt caſt 
down their eyes, and bit their lips, out of mere 
vexation that it had not been faid by themſelves. 
They had leſs diſſimulation than the magi, be- 


— 
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cauſe they had not ſuch grand objects of am- 
bition. Each of them behaved at once with all 
the meanneſs of a valet, and all the dignity of 
a great man. They ſaid to each other's face 
the moſt inſulting things, which they took for 
ſtrokes of wit *. They had ſome knowledge of 
the defign of Babouc's "commiſſion. One of 
them entreated him in a low voice to extirpate 
an author who had not praiſed him ſufficiently, 
about five years before; another requeſted the 


ruin of a citizen who had never laughed at his 


comedies; and a third demanded the deſtruc- 
tion of the academy, becauſe he had not been 
able to get admitted into it. The repaſt 
being ended, each of them departed by himſelf ; 
for in the whole crowd there were not two 
men that could endure the company or conver- 


ſation of each other, except at the houſes of the 


rich, who invited them to their tables. Babouc 
thought that it would be no great lofs to the 
public if all theſe vermin were deſtroyed in the 
general cataſtrophe. 


%% HG, I 


Having now got rid of theſe men of letters, 


| he began to read ſome new books, where he 


diſcovered the true ſpirit by which his gueſts 


had been actuated. He obſerved with particular 


indignation, thoſe flanderous gazettes, thoſe 
archives of bad taſte, dictated by envy, baſeneſs, 
and hunger; thoſe ungenerous ſatires, where 


ww 


» This is a good memorandum for thoſe authors who are 
continually reviling each other in the moſt ſcandalous 
terms for the entertainment of the public, | 


the 


— 
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the vulture is treated with lenity, and the dove 
torn in pieces; and thoſe dry and inſipid ro- 
mances, filled with characters of women to 
whom the author was an utter ſtranger. 

All theſe deteſtable writings he committed 
to the flames, and went to paſs the evening in 
walking. In this excurſion he was introduced 
to an old mam poſſeſſed of great learning, who 
had not come to increale the number of his 
paraſites. This man of letters always fled from 
crowds ; he under ſtood human nature; availed 
himſelf of his knowledge; and imparted it toothers 
with great diſcretion. Babouc told bim how much 
he was gricved at what he had ſeen and read, 

„Thou hait read very deſpicable perform- 
ances, ſaid the mana of letters; but in all times, 
in all countries, and in all kinds of literature, 
the bad ſwarm, and the good are rare. Thou 
haſt received into thy houſe the very dregs of 
pedantry; for in all profeſſions thoſe who are 
leaſt worthy of appcaring, are always ſure to 
preſent themſelves with the greateſt impudence. 
The truly wiſe live among themſelves in re- 
tirement and tranquillity ;.. and we have ſtill 
ſome men and ſome books worthy of thy at- 
tention.” While he was thus ſpeaking, they 
were joined by another man of letters; and 
the converſation became ſo entertaining and 
inſtructive, fo elevated above vulgar prejudices, 
and ſa conformable to virtue, that Babouc 
acknowledged he had never heard the like. 


4 "Theſe are men, faid he to himſelf, whom 
the angel Ithuriel will not preſume to touch, 


or he muſt be a mercileſs being indeed*.” 


* Is not this a compliment which the author pays to Mr. 
de Voltaire, 


M Though 
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Though reconciled to men of letters, he was 
ſtill enraged againſt the reft of the nation. 
4 Thou art a ſtranger, ſaid the judicious per- 
| ſon, who was talking to him; abuſes preſent 
themſelves to thy eyes in crowds, while the 
good, which lies concealed, and which is even 
ſometimes the reſult of theſe very abuſes, eſ- 
capes thy obſervation.” He then learned that 
among men of letters there were ſome who 
were tree from envy; and that even among the 
magi themſelves there were ſome men of virtue. 
In nne, he concluded that theſe great bodies, 
which, by their mutual ſhocks, ſeemed to 
threaten their common ruin, were, at bot- 
tom, very ſalutary inſtitutions; that each 
ſociety of magi was a check upon its rivals; 
and that though theſe rivals might differ 
in fome ſpeculative points, they all taught 
the fame morals, inſtructed the people, and 
lived in ſubjection to the laws, not unlike to 
thoſe preceptors who watch over. the heir 
of a family, while the maſter of the houſe 
watches over them. He converſed with ſeveral 
of theſe magi, and found them poſſeſſed of 
exalted ſouls. He likewiſe learned that 
even among the fools who pretended to 
make war on the great lama, there had been 
ſome men of diſtinguiſhed merit ; and, from 
all theſe particulars, he conjectured that it 
might be with the manners of Perſepolis as 
it was with the buildings; fore of which 
moved his pity, while others filled him with 
admiration, | 
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He ſaid to the man of letters, “I plainly ſee 
that theſe magi, whom I at firſt imagined to 
be ſo dangerous, are, in reality, extremely uſe- 
ful; eſpecially when a wile government hinders 


them from rendering themſelves too neceſſary; 


but thou wilt at leaſt acknowledge, that your 
young magiſtrates, who purchaſe the office of a 
judge as ſoon as they can mount a horſe, muſt 
diſplay in their tribunals the moſt ridiculous im- 
pertinence, and the moſt iniquitous perverſs- 
neſs. It would doubtleſs be better to give theſe 
places gratuitouſly to thoſe old Civilians who 
have ſpent their lives in the ſtudy of the 
law.“ 4 f 

The man of letters replied; Thou haſt 
ſeen our army before thy arrival at Perſepolis ; 
thou knoweſt that our young officers fight 
with great bravery, though they buy their 
poſts ; perhaps thou wilt find that our young 
magiſtrates do not give wrong deciſions, 
— they purchaſe the right of diſpenſing 
juſtice.“ | 
" He led him next day *to the grand. tribunal, 
where an affair of great importance was to be 
decided, The cauſe was known to all the world. 
All the old advocates that ſpoke on the ſubject 
were waveriug and unſettled in their opinions; 
they quoted an hundred laws, none of which 
were applicable to the queſtion, They con- 
ſidered the matter in a hundred different lights, 
but never in its true point of view. The judges 
were more quick in their deciſion than the 
advocates in raiſing doubts, They were una- 
nimous in. their ſentiments. They decided 


juſtly, becauſe they 4 the light of reaſon ; 
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the others reaſoned falſely, becauſe they only 
conſulted their books. 

Babouc concluded that the beſt things fre- 
quently aroſe from abuſes. He ſaw the ſame 
day, that the riches of the receivers of the pub- 
lic revenue, at which he had been ſo much of- 
fended, were capable of producing an excellent 
effect; for the emperor having occaſion for 
money, he found in an hour by their means 
what he could not have procured in ſix months 
by the ordinary methods. He faw that thoſe 
great clouds, {welled with the dews of the earth, 


reſtored in plentifu} ſhowers what they had - 
| thence derived. Beſides, the children of theſe 


new gentlemen, who were frequently better 
educated than thoſe of the moſt ancient fami- 


lies, were ſometimes more uſeful members of 


fociety ; for he whoſe father hath been a good 
accomptant may eaſily become a good judge, a 
brave warrior, and an able ſtateſman “. 


* * S —# * * 


This is in the whole a very weak apology. Certain 
it is, nothing tends ſo much to the prejudice and diſgrace 
of religion as the diſputes and want of charity among the 
clergy 3 and nothing promotes corruption in a judge ſo 
much as the praQtice of rifing the bench, by means of bri- 
bery. Nothing weakens military diſcipline, and diſcourages 
merit, equal to the ſcandalous ſale of commiſſions, by 
which a worthleſs upſtart with money in his pocket raiſes 
bimſelf over the head of the brave veteran; and as for 
the method of farming revenues, it can never be of any 


fervice except to a tyrant, who founds his power on the 
miſery of bis people, 


Babouc 
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Babouc was inſenſibly brought to excuſe the 
avarice of the farmer of the revenues, who, 
in reality, was not more avaricious than other 
men, and beſides was extremely neceſlary. He 
overlooked the folly of thoſe who ruined them 
ſelves, in order to obtain a poſt in the Jaw or 
army; a folly that produces great magiſtrates 
and heroes. He forgave the envy of men of 
letters, among whom there were ſome that en- 
lightened the world; and he was reconciled to 
the ambitious and intriguing magi, who were 
poſſeſſed of more great virtues than little vices. 
But he had ftill many cauſes of complaint. 
The gallantries of the ladies eſpecially, and the 
fatal effects which theſe muſt — pro- 
duce, filled him with fear and terror. 

As he was deſirous of prying into the charac- 
ters of men of every condition, he went to 
wait on a miniſter of ſtate; but trembled all 
the way, left ſome wiſe ſhould be aſſaſſinated 
by her huſband in his preſence. - Having arrived 
at the ſtateſman's, he was obliged to remain 
two hours in the anti-chamber before his name 
was ſent in, and two hours more after that was 
done. In this interval, he reſolved to recom- 
mend to the angel Ithuriel both the minifter 
and his infolent porters. The anti-chamber 
was filled with ladies of every rank, magi of all 
colours, judges, merchants, officers, and pe- 
dants; and all of them complained of the mi- 
niſter. The miſer and the uſurer ſaid, ** Doubt- 


| leſs this man plunders the provinces.” The 


capricious reproached him with fickleneſs; the 
voluptuary ſaid, “ He thinks of nothing but 
his pleaſures.” The factious hoped to fee him 
ſoon ruined-by a cabal; and the women flat- 
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tered themſelves that they ſhould ſoon have a 


younger miniſter. 

Babouc heard their converſation, and could 
not help ſaying, * This is ſurely a happy man; 
he hath all his enemies in his anti-chamber ; 
de cruſhes with his power thoſe that envy 
his grandeur ; he beholds thoſe that deteſt him 
grovelling at his feet.” At length he was ad- 
mitted into the preſence-chamber, where he 
jaw a little old man bending under the weight 
of years and buſineſs ; but ſtill lively and full 
ſoirits. | 

The miniſter was pleaſed with Babouc, and. 
to Babouc he appeared to be a man of great 
merit. The converſation became intereſting. 
The miniſter confeſſed that he was very un- 
happy; that he paſſed for rich, while in reality 
he was poor; that he was believed to be all- 
powerful, and yet was conſtantly contradicted ; 
that he had obliged none” but a parcel of un- 
grateful] wretches; and that, in the courſe of 
forty years-labour, he had hardly enjoyed a mo- 
ment's reſt. Babouc was moved with his miſ-- 
fortunes; and thought that if this man had 


been guilty of ſome taults, and Ithuriel had a 


mind to puniſh him, he ought not to cut him 
off, but to leave him in poſſeſſion of his place. 


* * * * * * 


While Babouc was talking to the miniſter, 
the beautiful lady with whom he had dined, 
entered haſtily, her eyes and her forehead diſ- 
covering the ſymptoms of grief and indignation. 
She burſt into reproaches againſt the ſtateſman ; 
ſhe ſhed tears; ſhe complained bitterly that her 

huſband 
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kuſband had been refuſed a place to whictr 
his birth allowed him to aſpire, and which he 
had fully merited by his wounds and his ſer- 
vice; ſhe expreſſed herſelf with ſuch force; ſhe: 
uttered her complaints with ſuch a graceful air; 
ſhe overthrew objections with fo much addrets, 
and enforced her arguments with fo much elo- 
quence, that ſhe did not leave the chamber 
till ſhe had made her hutband's fortune. 

Babouc gave her his hand, and faid, “ Is it. 
poſſible, madam, that thou canſt take ſo much 
pains to ſerve a man whom thou doſt not love, 
and from whom thou haſt every thing to fear?” 
« A man whom | do not love! cried ſhe; 
know, Sir, that my huſband is the beſt friend I 
have in the world; that there is nothing 
I would not ſacrifice for him, except my lover; 
and that he wotld do any thing for me, ex- 
cept that of leaving his miſtreſs. I muſt intro-: 
duce you to her acquaintance : ſhe is a charming: 
woman, ſprightly, and ſweet-t-mpered ; we ſup 
together this very mght» with my huſband and 
my litde magi; coin and ſhare our joy,” 

The lady conducted Babouc to her own 
houſe. The huſband, who was at laſt arrived, 
overwhelmed with grief, received his wife with 
tranſports of joy and gratitude. He embraced 
by turns his wife, his miſtreſs, the little magi, 
and Babouc. Wit, harmony, chearfulneſs, 
and all the graces, embelliſned the repaſt. 
& Know, ſaid the lady with whom he ſupped, 
that thoſe who are ſometimes called diſhoneſt 
women have almoſt always the merit of very 
honeſt men ; and to convince thee of this, I in- 
vite thee to dine with me to-morrow at the 
beautiful Theona's.. There are ſome old veſs 
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tals that tear her character in pieces; but ſhe 
does more good than all of them together. She 
would not commit the leaſt act of injuſtice to 
gain the greateſt advantage: ſhe gives the moſt 
generous advice to her lover; ſhe conſults only 
his glory; and he would bluſh before her, 
ſhould he let flip any opportunity of doing 
good; for nothing can more effectually excite 
a man to the performance of virtuous actions, 
than to have for the witneſs and judge of his 
conduct a miſtreſs whoſe eſteem he wiſhes to 
deſerve.” | 

Babouc did not fail to keep the appoint- 
ment. He faw a houle where all the pleaſures 
ſeemed to reign, with Theona at the head of 
them, who well knew how to preſerve the molt 
perfect order. Her eaſy wit made all around 
her happy ; ſhe pleaſed almoſt without intend- 
ing to do ſo; ſhe was as amiable as beneficent; 
and, what inhanced the merit of all her good 
qualities, ſhe was a beauty. 

Babouc, though a Scythian, and ſent by a 
genii, found, that ſhould he continue much 
longer in Perſepolis, he would forget Ithuriel 
for Theona. He began to grow fond of a city, 
the inhabitants of which were polite, affable, 
and beneficent, though fickle, ſlanderous, and 
vain, He was much. afraid that Perſepolis 
would be condemned. He was even afraid to 
give in his account. | 

This, however, he did in the following, 
manner : he cauſed a little ſtatue, compoſed of 
all kinds of metals, of earth, and ſtones the moſt 
precious and the moſt vile, to be caſt by one 
of the beſt founders in the city, and carried it 


to Ithuriel, **.Wilt thou break, ſaid he, this 
| js 1 pretty 
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pretty ſtatue, becauſe it is not wholly compoſed 
of gold and diamonds ?” Ithuriel immediately 
underſtood his meaning, and reſolved to think 
no more of puniſhing Perſepolis, but to Jeave 
The world as it goes.” For, ſaid he, if 
all is not well, all is paſſable.” Thus Perſepolis 
was ſuffered to remain; nor did Babouc com- 
plain like Jonas, who was ſo highly incenſed 
at the preſervation of Nineveh. But when a 
man has been three days in a whale's belly, he 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be in ſo good a humour, 
as when he has been at an opera, or a comedy, 


and hath ſupped with good company. 
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MICROMEGAS*. 


CHAP. I. 


A Voyage to the Planet SATURN, by an In- 
habitant of the Star SIRIUs, 


by 


N one of the planets that revolve round the 
ſtar known by the name of Sirius, was 

a certain young gentleman of ' promiſing 
parts, whom I had the honour to be acquainted 
with, in his laſt voyage to this our little ant- 
hill. His name was 2 an appella- 


tion admirably ſuited to all great men, and his 


ſtature amounted to eight leagues in height, that 


is, four and twenty thouſand geometrical paces, 


five feet in each. 

Some of your mathematicians, a ſet of people 
always uſeful to the public, will, perhaps, in- 
ſtantly ſeize the pen, and calculate, that Mr. 
Micromegas, inhabitant of the country of Sirius, 
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* A name compounded of two Greek words, / fignifying 


Gittle and great. The intelligent reader will eaſily perceive 
that this piece is intended as a ſatire upon the pride and 
anſignificance of philoſophers ; and that the author had 
Gulliver's Travels in his eye. | HEY 
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being, from head to foot, four and twenty thou- 
ſand paces in length,. making one. hundred and. 
twenty thouſand royal feet; that we denizens- 
of this earth, being, at a medium, little more 
than five feet high, and our globe nine thou- 
ſand leagues in circumference ; thele things 
being premiſes, I ſay, they will conclude, that 
the periphery of the globe which produced him, 
muſt be exactly one and twenty millions ſix 
hundred thouſand times greater than that of 
this our tiny-ball. Nothing in nature is more 
ſimple and common. The dominions of ſome 
ſovereigns of Germany or Italy, which may be 


compaiſed in half an hour, when compared 


with the empires of Ottoman, Muſcovy, or 
China, are no other than faint inſtances of the 
prodigious difference which nature hath made 
in the ſcale of beings. - The ſtature of his ex- 
cellency being of theſe extraordinary dimen- 
ſions, alt our painters and ftatuaries will eafi!; 
agree, that the round of his belly might amount 
to fifty thouſand royal feet: a very agreeable 
and juſt proportion. 

His noſe being equal in length to one third 
of his face, and his jolly countenance engroſſiu 
one ſeventh part of his height, it muſt be owned, 
that the noſe of this ſame Sirian, was fx thou- 
ſand three hundred and thirty-three royal feet 
to a hair, which was to be demonſtrated— With 
regard to his underſtanding, it is one of the 
beſt cuitivated I have known; he is perfectly 
well acquainted with abundance of things, ſome 
of which are of his own invention : for, when 
his age did not exceed two hundred and fifty 
years, he, according to the cuſtom of his coun- 
try, ſtudied at the moſt celebrated univerſity af 
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the whole planet, and by the force of his genius, 
found out upwards of fifty propoſitions. of Eu- 
clid ; having the advantage by more than eigh- 
teen, of Blaiſe Paſchal, who (as we are told by- 
his own ſiſter) demonſtrated two and thirty for: 
his amuſement, and then left off, choofing ra- 
ther to be an. indifferent philoſopher; than a great 
mathematician . About the four hundred and 
fiſtieth year of his age, or latter end of his child- 
hood, he diſſected a great number of ſmall in- 
ſects not more than one hundred feet in diame- 
ter, which are not perceivable by ordinary mi- 
croſcopes, of which he compoſed a very curious 
treatiſe, which involved him in ſome trouble: 
the mufti of the nation, though very old and 
very ignorant, made ſhift to diſcover in his 
book, certain lemmas that were ſuſpicious, un- 
ſeemly, raſh, heretiek and unſound ; and pro- 


- — 


* Our author is here too ſevere on the famous Paſchal; . 
whoſe Provincial Letters have been univerſally admired, 
and - tranſlated into many different languages. His genius 
for mathematics was altogether ſurpriſing. Though his fa- 
ther carefully interdifted him from reading books of this 
ſcience; he, at the age of twelve, had, by the force of his 
natural talents, diſcovered and demonſtrated” thirty- one 
propoſitions in the firſt book of Euclid. At the age of 
ſixteen, he.compoſed a treatiſe on conic ſections. At nine- 
teen, he invented a curious. machine for the purpoſes of 
arithmetical calculation. At twenty-three, he made ſome 
improvements in mechanics, and was the firſt, who, by re- 
peated experiments, clearly demonſtrated that the effects 
hitherto aſcribed to nature's horror of a vacuum, were pro- 
duced from the preſſure of the circumambient air. It is nat 
to be doubted, but that he would have made much more 
confiderable progreſs in mathematics, and natural philoſo- 
phy, had he not been perſuaded about this time of life by 
mis fiſter, who was a nun, to retire from the world, and 

dedicate bis ſtudies to tie intereſts of religion, 


ſecuted. 
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ne! him with great animoſity; for, the ſub- 
ject of the author's inquiry, was, whether in 
the world of Sirius, there was any difference 
between the ſubſtantial forms of a flea and a 
ſnail. 

Micromegas defended his philoſophy with 
ſuch ſpirit as made all the female ſex his proſe- 
lytes ; and the proceſs laſted two hundred and 
twenty- years, at the end of which, in conſe- 
quence of the mufti's intereſt, the book was 
condemned by judges who had never read it, and 
the author expelled from court, for the term of 
eight hundred years. 

Not much afflicted at his baniſhment from a 
court that teemed with nothing but turmoils 
and trifles, he made a very humorous ſong up- 
on the mufti, who gave himſelf no trouble about 
the matter, and ſet out on his travels from pla- 
net to planet, in order {a the ſaying is) to im- 
prove his mind and finiſh his education. Thoſe 
who never travel but in a poſt-chai{e or berlin, 
will, doubtleſs, be aſtoniſhed at the equipages 
uſed above: for we that ſtrut upon this little 
mole-hill, are at aJoſs to conceive any thing that 
ſurpaſſes our own cuſtoms. But our traveller was 
a wonderful adept in the Jaws Of gravitation, 
together with the whole force of attraction and 
repulſion ; and made ſuch ſeaſonable uſe of his 
knowledge, that ſometimes, by the help of a 
ſun- beam“, and ſometimes by the convenience 


a 


®* Surely cur author might have found a more adequate 
conveyance, There is a ſont of vraiſemblance or proba- 
bility to be obſerved even in the moſt extravagant fiction, and 
this is monſtrouſly violated by repreſenting ſuch an enor- 
mous maſs of matter with a necklace of diamonds, the 


leaſt of which was 160 feet in diameter, riding on a ſun- 
beam. 5 
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of a comet, he and hig retinue glided from ſphere 
to ſphere, as a bird hops from one bough to an- 
other. He in a very little time, poſted through 


the milky way; and J am obliged to own, he 
ſaw not a twinkle of thoſe ſtars ſuppoſed to adorn 
that fair empyrean, which the illuſtrious doctor 
Derham brags to bave obſerved through his 


teleſcope. Not that I pretend to ſay the doctor 


was miſtaken. God forbid | but Micromegas 
was upon the ſpot, an exceeding good obſerver, 
and I have no mind to contradict any man. Be 
that as it will, after many windings and turn- 
ings, he arrived at the planet Saturn; and ac- 
cuſtomed as he was to the fight of novelties, he 
could not for his life repreſs that ſupercilious and 
conceited ſmile which-often eſcapes the wiſeſt 
philoſopher, when he perceived the ſmallneſs of 
that globe, and the diminutive ſize of its inhabi- 
tants: for really Saturn is but about nine hundred 
times larger than this our earth, and the peo- 


ple of that country meer dwarfs, about a thou- 


ſand fathoms high. In ſhort, he at firſt derided 


thoſe poor pigmies, Juit as an Italian fidler 


— at the muſic of Lully, at his firſt arrival 
in Paris: but, as this Sirian was a perſon of good 


ſenſe, he ſoon perceived that a thinking being 
may not be altogether ridiculous, even though 


he is not quite fix thouſand feet high; and there- 
fore he became familiar with them, after they 


had ceaſed to wonder at his extraordinary ap- 


pearance, In particular, he contracted an inti- 


mate friendſhip with the ſecretary of the acade- 


my of Saturn, a man of good underſtanding, 
who, though in truth he had invented nothing 
of his own, gave a very good account of the in- 
ventions of others, and enjoyed in peace the re- 
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putation of a little poet and great calculator“. 
And here, for the edification of the reader, I 
will repeat a very fingular converſation that one 
day paſſed between Mr. ſecretary and Micro- 
megas. | 


$$00000880/$$99 S6990S 
CHAF. IL : 


The Converſation betwixt MicRoMEGAS and 
the inhabitant of SATURN. 


H IS excellency having laid himſelf down, 
and the ſecretary approached his noſe, 
It muſt be confeſſed,” ſaid Micromegas, © that 
nature is full of variety,” — © Yes,” replied the 
Saturnian, „nature is like a parterre whoſe 


 Rowers—” © Plhaw !” cried the other, © a 


truce with your parterres.— It is,“ reſumed 
the ſecretary, like an aſſembly of fair and: 
brown women whoſe drefſes—” What a. 
plague have I to do with your brunettes ?” ſaid 
our traveller. Then it is like a gallery of 
pictures, the ſtrokes. of which“ Not at all,” 
anſwered Micramegas, I tell you once for all, 
nature is like nature, and compariſons are 
odious.” © Well, to pleaſe you,” ſaid the ſe - 
cretary— I won't be pleated,” replied the 
Sirian, © I want to be inſtructed : begin there- 
fore, without further preamble, and tell me how 
many ſenſes the people of this world enjoy.” — 


„ 
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* Here our author is ſuppoſed to glance at the learned 
Maupertius, whom the king of Pruſſia placed at the head of: 
his, academy in Berlin, 
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„ We have ſeventy and two,” ſaid the acade- 
mician, “ but, we are daily complaining of the 
ſmall number ; as our imagination tranſcends 
our wants; for, with theſe-ſeventy-two ſenſes, 
our five moons and ring, we find ourſelves very 
much reſtrited; and notwithſtanding our eu- 
rioſity, and the no ſmall number of thoſe paſ- 
fions that reſult from theſe few ſenſes, we have 
ſtill time enough to be tired of idleneſs.” © I 
ſincerely believe what you ſay,” cri:d Micro- 
megas, ** for, though we -Sirians have near a 
thouſand different ſenſes, there ſtill remains a 
certain vague deſire, an unaccountable inquie- 
tude inceflantly advertiſing us of our own unim- 
portance, and giving us to underſtand, that 
there are other beings who are much our ſupe- 
riors in point of perfection. I have travelled. 
a little, and ſeen mortals both above and below 
myſelf in the ſcale of being: but, I have met 
with none whohad not more deſire than neceſſity, 
and more want than gra: tion; perhaps, Þ 
fhall ane day ariive in ſome comitry, where 
nought is wanting; but, hitherto Fhave had no 
certain information of ſuch an happy land.“ Fhe 
Saturnian and bis gueſt exhauſted themſelves in 
conjectures upon this ſabject, and after abun- 
dance of argumentation equally ingenious and 
uncertain, being fain to return to matter of fact, 
& To. what age do you commonly live?“ ſaid 
the Sirian. + Lack-a- Cay | a meer trifle,” re- 
plied the little gentleman. It is the very ſame 
caſe: with us,“ reſumed the other, © the ſhort- 
neſs of life is our daily complaint; fo that this 
muſt be an univerſal law in nature.” “ Alas!“ 
cried the Saturnian, “few, very few on this 
globe, outlive five hundred great revolutions of 


the ſun: (theſe, according to our way of-reck-. 
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oning, amount to about fifteen thouſand years.) 
So, you ſee we in a manner begin to die the 
very moment we are born: our exiſtence is no 
more than a point, our duration an inſtant, and 
our globe an atom. Scarce do we begin to learn 
a little, when death intervenes, before we can 
profit by experience : for my own part, I am 
- deterred from laying ſchemes, when I confider 
myſelf as a ſingle drop in the midſt of an im- 
menſe ocean: I am particularly aſhamed in your 
preſence, of the ridiculous figure I make among 
my fellcw-creatures.” | 

Lo this declaration, Micromegas replied, 
« If you were not a philoſopher, I ſhould be 
afraid of mortifying your pride, by telling you, 
that the term of our lives, is ſeven hundred 
times longer than the date of your exiſtence : 
but, you are very ſenſible, that when the tex- 
ture of the body is reſolved, in order to reanimate 
nature in another form, which is the conſe- 
quence of what we call death; when that mo- 
ment of change arrives, there is not the leaſt 
difference betwixt having lived a whole eternity, 
or a ſingle day. I have been in ſome countries 
where the people live a thouſand times longer 
than with us, and yet they murmured at the 
ſhortneſs of their time: but, one will find every 
where, ſome few perſons of good ſenſe, who 
know how to make the beſt of their portion, 
and thank the author of nature for his bounty. 
There is a profuſion of variety ſcattered through 
the univerſe, and vet there is an admirable 
vein of uniformity that runs thro* the whole: 
for example, all thinking. beings are diffe- 
rent among themſelves, though at bottom they 
reſemble one another, in the powers and 
paſſions of the ſoul : matter, though inter- 
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minable, hath different properties in every 
ſphere. How many principal attributes do you 
reckon in the matter of this world?“ If you 
mean thoſe properties,” ſaid the Saturnian, 
& without which we believe this our globe could 
not ſubſiſt, we reckon in all three hundred, 
ſuch as extent, impenetrability, motion, gravi- 
tation, diviſibility, et cetera.” — That ſmall 
number,” replied the traveller, “ probably an- 
ſwers the views of the creator, on this your nar- 
row ſphere. I adore his wiſdom in all his 
works. I ſec infinite variety, but every where 
proportion. Your globe is ſmall; ſo are the 
inhabitants: you have few ſenſations; becauſe 
your matter is endued with few properties : theſe 
are the works of unerring providence. Of 
what colour does your ſon appear when accu- 
rately examined?“ „Of a yellowiſh white,” 
anſwered the Saturnian; “ and in ſeparating 
one of his rays, we find it contains feven co- 
lours.” „Our ſun,” ſaid the Sirian, © is of a 
reddiſh hue, and we have no leſs than thirty- 
nine original colours. Among all the ſuns I 
have ſeen, there is no ſort of reſemblance; and 
in this ſphere of yours, there is not one face 
like another,” 

+ After divers queſtions of this nature, he aſk- 
ed how many ſubſtances effentially different, 
they counted in the world of Saturn? and un- 
derſtood that they numbered but thirty; ſuch as 
God, ſpare, matter, beings endued with ſenſe 
and extenſion, beings that have extenſion, ſenſe, 
and reflection, thinking beings who have no 
extenſion, thoſe that are penetrable, thoſe that 
are impenetrable, and the reſt. But this Satur- 
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nian philoſopher was prodigiouſly aſtoniſhed, 
when the Sirian told him, they had no leſs than 
three hundred, and that he himſelf had diſco- 
vered three thouſand more in the courſe of his 
travels. In ſhort, after having communicate 
to each other what they knew, and even what 
they did not know, and argued during a com- 
plete revolution of the ſun, they reſolved to ſet 
out together, on a ſmall philoſophical tour. 
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C HAP. III. 


The Voyage of thoſe Two INHABITANTS of 
the other World. 


O UR two philoſophers were juſt ready to 

embark for the atmoſphere of Saturn, with 
a jolly proviſion of mathematical inſtruments, 
when the Saturnian's miſtreſs, having got an 
inkling of their deſign, came all in tears, to 


make her remonſtrances. She was a little hand- 


ſome brunette, not above ſix hundred and three- 
ſcore fathom high; but her agreeable attractions 


made amends for the ſmallneſs of her ſtature. 


« Ah! cruel man,” cried ſhe, * after a reſiſt- 
ance of fifteen hundred years, when at length I 
ſurrendered, and ſcarce have paſſed two hundred 
more in thy embrace, to leave me thus, before 
the honey moon is over, and go a rambling with 
a giant of another world ! go, go, thou art a 
meer virtuoſo devoid of tenderneſs and love! 
if thou wert a true Saturnian, thou wouldſt be 
taithful and invariable. Ah ! whither art thou 


going 
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geing? what is thy deſign? our five moons are 


not ſo inconſtant, nor our ring ſo changeable 
as thee! but take this along with you, hence- 
forth I ne'er ſhall love another man.” The 
little gentleman embraced and wept over her, 
notwithſtanding his philoſophy ; and the lady, 
after having ſwooned with great decency, went 
to conſole herſelf with the converſation of a 
certain beau. 

Mean while, our two virtuoſi ſet out, and at 
one jump leaped upon the ring, which they 
found pretty flat, according to the ingenious 
gueſs of an illuſtrious inhabitant of this our lit- 
tle earth: from thence they eaſily ſlipped from 
moon to moon; and a comet chancing to pals, 
they ſprung upon it with all their ſervants and 
apparatus, Thus carried about one hundred 
and fifty millions of leagues, they met with the 
ſatellites of Jupiter, and arrived upon the body 
of the planet itſelf, where they continued a 
whole year; during which, they learned ſome 
very Curiqus ſecrets, which would actually be 
ſent to the preſs, were it not for fear of the gen- 
tlemen inquiſitors, who have found among 
them ſome corollarles very hard of digeſtion. 
Nevertheleſs, I have read the manuſcript in the 
library of the illuſtrious archbiſhop of. 
who has granted me permiſſion to peruſe his 
books, with that generoſity and goodneſs, which 
can never be enough commended :; wherefote, 
I promiſe he ſhall have a long article in the 
next edition of Moreri, where 1 ſhall not forget 
the young gentlemen his ſons, who give us 
ſuch pleaſing hopes of ſeeing perpetuated the 
race of their illuftrious father. But to return 
to our travellers. When they took leave of Ju- 
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piter, they traverſed a ſpace of about one hun- 
dred millions of leagues, and coaſting along the 
planet Mars, which is well known to be five 
times ſmaller than our little earth, they deſcrib- 
two moons fubſervient to that orb, which 
have eſcaped the obſervation of all our aſtrono- 
mors.. I know father Caſtel will write, and 
that pleaſantly enough, againſt the exiſtence of 
theſe two moons ; but I entirely refer myſelf to 
thoſe who reaſon by analogy : thoſe worthy 
philoſophers are very ſenſible, that Mars, which 
is at ſuch a diſtance from the fun, muſt be in 
a very uncomfortable ſituation, without the be- 
nefit of a couple of moons: be that as it may, 


our gentlemen found the planet fo ſmall, that 


they were afraid they ſhould not find room to 
take a little repoſe; fo that they purſued their 
journey like two travellers who deſpiſe the 
paultry accommodation of a village, and puſh 
forward to the next market town. But the Si- 
rian and his companion foon repented of their 
delicacy ;, for, they journeyed along time, with- 
out finding a reſting place, *till at length, they 
gdifcerned a ſmall ſpeck, which was Earth. 
Coming from Jupiter, they could not but be 
moved with compaſſion at fight of this miſerable 
ſpot, upon which, however, they reſolved to 
1znd, leſt they ſhould be a ſecond time diſap- 
pointed. They accordingly moved towards the 
tail of the comet, where finding an Aurora Bo- 
realis ready to ſet ſail, they embarked, and ar- 


rived on the northern coaſt of the Baltic, on 


a 
2737 


fifth day of July, new ſtile, in the year 
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CHAP, N. 
What beſel them upon this our GLoBE, 


HAVING taken ſome repoſe, and being 

defirous of reconnoitring the narrow field 
in which they were, they traverſed it at once 
{rom north to ſouth ; every ſtep of the Sirian 
and his attendants, meaſuring about thirty 
thouſand royal feet: whereas, the dwarf of 
Saturn, whoſe ſtature did not exceed a thou- 
fand fathoms, followed at a diſtance quite out 
of breath; becauſe, for every ſingle ſtride of his 
companion, he was obliged to make twelve 
good ſteps at leaſt. The reader may figure to 
himſelf (if we are allowed to make ſuch com- 
pariſons) a very little rough ſpaniel dodging 
after a captain of the Pruſſian grenadiers. 

As thoſe ſtrangers walked at a good pace, 
they compaſied the globe in fix and thirty hours; 
the ſun it is true, or rather the earth, deſcribes 
the ſame ſpace in the courſe of one day ; but, it 
muſt be obſerved, that it is much more eaſy to 
turn upon an axis, than to walk a- foot. Behold 
them then returned tc the ſpot from whence 
they had ſet out, after wing diſcovered that 
almoſt imperceptible ſea, which is called the 
Mediterranean; and the other narrow pond 
that ſurrounds this mole-hill, under the deno- 
mination of the great ocean; in wading through 
which, the dwarf had never wet his mid-leg, 
while the other ſcarce moitned his heel. In 
going and coming through both hemiſpheres, 
they did all that lay in their power to diſcover 
whether or not the * was inhabited. They 
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ſtooped, they lay down, they groped in every 
corner; but their eyes and hands were not at 
all proportioned to the ſmall beings that crawl 
upon this earth; and, therefore, t.iey could not 
find the ſmalleſt reaſon to ſuſpect that we and 
our fellow citizens of this globe had the ho- 
nour to exit, / 

The dwarf, who ſometimes judged too ha- 
ſtily, concluded at once, that there was no 
living creature upon earth; and his chief reaſon 
was, that he had ſeen nobody. But, Micro- 
megas, in a polite manner, made him ſenſible 
of the unjuſt concluſion; * For,” ſaid he, 
« with your diminutive eyes, you cannot ſee 
certain ſtars of the fiftieth magnitude, which I 
diſtinctly perceive; and do you take it for 
granted that no ſuch ſtars exiſt ?” „ But, I 
have groped with great care,” replied the 
dwarf. "Then your ſenſe of feeling muſt be 
bad,” reſumed the other.“ But, this globe,” 
ſaid the dwarf, © is i contrived; and ſo irre- 
gular in its form, as to be quite ridiculous. The 
whole together looks like a chaos. Do but ob- 
ſerve theſe little rivulets; not one of them runs 
in a ſtrait line: and theſe ponds, which are 
neither round, ſquare nor oval, nor indeed of 
any regular figure; together with thoſe little 
ſharp pebbles (meaning the mountains) that 
roughen the whole ſurface of the globe, and 
have tore all the ſkin from my feet. Beſides, 
pray take notice of the ſhape of the whole, how 
3t flattens at the poles, and turns round the ſun 
in an aukward oblique manner, ſo as that the 
polar circles cannot poſſibly be cultivated. 
"Truly, what makes me believe there is no in- 
- habitant on this ſphere, is a full * 

at 
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that no ſenſible being would live in ſuch a diſ- 
agreeable place.” © What then?“ ſaid Micro- 
megas, perhaps the beings that inhabit it 
come not under that denomination ; but, in all 
appearance, it was not made for nothing. Every 
thing here ſeems to you irregular ; becauſe, you 
fetch all your compariſons from Jupiter or Sa- 
turn, Perhaps this is the very reaſon for the 
ſeeming confuſion which you condemn ; have 
not I told you that in the courſe of my travels, 
J have always met with variety?“ The Satur- 
nian replied to all theſe arguments, and per- 
haps the diſpute would have known no end, if 
Micromegas in the heat of the conteſt had not 
luckily broke the ſtring of his diamond neck- 
lace; ſo that the jewels fell to the ground, con- 
fiſting of pretty ſmall unequal karats, the larg- 
eſt of which weighed four hundred pounds, 
and the ſmalleſt, fitty *. The dwarf, in helping 
to pick them up, perceived as they approached 
his eye, that every ſingle diamond was cut in 
ſuch a manner as to anſwer the purpoſe of an 
excellent microſcope. He therefore took up a 
ſmall one, about one hundred and fixty feet in 
diameter, and applied it to his eye; while Mi- 
cromegas choſe another of two thouſand five 
hundred. Though they were of excellent pow- 
ers, the obſervers could perceive nothing by 
their aſſiſtance, ſo that they were altered and 
adjuſted : at length, the inhabitant of Saturn 
diſcerned ſomething almoſt imperceptible, mov- 


* If the largeſt weighed 400 pounds, and one of the 
ſmalleſt amounted to 160 feet in diameter, what myſt have 
been the denſity of the matter which compoſed theſe dia- 
monds ? 
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ing between two waves in the Baltic: this was 
no other than a whale, which, in a dextrous 
manner, he caught with his little finger, and 
placing it on the nail of his thumb, ſhewed it 
to the Syrian, who laughed heartily at the ex- 
ceſſive ſmallneſs peculiar to the inhabitants of 
this our globe. The Saturnian, by this time 
convinced that our world was inhabited, began 
to imagine we had no other animals than whales; 
and being a mighty arguer, he ſorthwith ſet a- 
bout inveſtigating the origin and motion of this 
ſmall atom, curious to know whether or not it 
was furniſhed with ideas, judgment, and free 
will. Micromegas was very much perplexed up- 
on this ſubject ; he examined the animal with 
the moſt patient attention, and the reſult of his 
inquiry was, that he could ſee no reaſon to 
believe a ſoul was lodged in ſuch a body. The 
two travellers were actually inclined to think 
t1ere was no ſuch thing as mind, in this our 
habitation, when by the help of their micro- 
ſcope, they perceived ſomething as large as a 
whale, floating upon the ſurface of the ſea. It 
is well known, that at this period, a flight of 
philoſophers were upon their return from the 
polar circle, where they had been making ob- 
ſervations, for which nobody has hitherto been 
the wiſer“. The gazettes record, that their 


veſſel 


* Caffini, who had meaſured a degree of the meridian 
in France, and publiſhed in 1718 his book upon the ſize 
and figure of the earth, in which he concludes it is 
lengthened at the poles, in contradiftion to the theory of 
Newton and Huygers ; the French king ordered a company 
of academicians to mcaſure a degree of the equator, and 
another to take the dimenſions of a degree at the polar 
Circle, in order to determine this diſpute. Meſſrs. Goden, 
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veſſel ran aſhore on the coaſt of Boſnia, and 
that they with great difficulty, ſaved their lives; 
but, in this world one can never dive to the 
bottom of things: formy own part, I will in- 
genuouſly recount the tranſaction juſt as it hap- 
pened, without any addition of my own; and 
this is no ſmall effort in a modern hiſtorian. 
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CHAP. V. 


Icromegras ſtretched out his hand gent! 
M towards the place where the objea — 
peared, and advanced two fingers, which he 
inſtantly pulled back, for fear of being diſap- 
pointed, then opening ſoftly and ſhutting them 
all at once, he very dextrouſly ſeized the ſhip 
that contained thoſe gentlemen, and placed it 
on his nail, avoiding too much preſſure, which 
=—_ have cruſhed the whole in pieces. 
„This,“ faid the Saturnian dwarf, “ is a crea- 
ture very different from the former :” upon 
which, the Sirian placing the ſuppoſed animal 
in the hollow of his hand, the paſſengers and 


Bouguer, and de la Condamine, were ſent to Peru; while 
M aupertuis, Clairaut, Camus, Monnier, and Onthier, ſet 
out for Lapland. The obſervations of both companies, 
reinforced by thofe of Don Jorge Juan, and Antonio 
d'Ulloa, two Spaniſh philoſophers employed by his catho- 
lick majeſty, confirmed the theory of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
that the earth was an oblate ſpheroid, flattened at the 
poles. A curiovs account of the voyage to Lapland, and of 
the obſervations there made, is to be found in the works of 
Mauyertuis, publiſhed at Lyons in the year 1756. 
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crew, who believed themſelves thrown by a 
hurricane upon fome rock, began to put them- 
ſelves in motion. The failors having hoiſted 
out {one calks of wine, jumped after them into 
the hand of Micromegas : the mathematicians 
having ſecured their quadrants, ſectors, and 
Lapland miſtreſſes, went over board at a dif- 
ferent place, and made ſuch a buſtle in their 
deſcent, that the Sirian, at length, felt his 
fingers tickled by ſomething that ſeemed to 
move. An iron crow chanced to penetrate 
about a foot deep into his fore finger; and from 
this prick he concluded, that ſomething had 
iſſued from the little animal he held in his 
hand; but at firſt he ſuſpected nothing more: 
for, the microſcope that ſcarce rendered a whale 
and a ſhip viſible, had no effect upon an object 
ſo imperceptible as man.—[ do not intend to 
ſhock the vanity of any perſon whatever; but 
here 1 am obliged to beg your people of impor- 
tance, to conſider, that ſuppoſing the ſtature 
o a man to be about five feet, we mortals make 
jult ſuch a figure upon the earth, as an animal 
the ſixty thouſandch part of a foot in height, 
would exhibit upon a bowl ten feet in circum— 
ference. When you reflect upon a being 
who could hold this whole earth in the palm of 
his hand, and is endued with organs pro- 
portioned to thoſe we poſſeſs, you will eaſily 
conceive, that there mult be a great variety of 
created ſubſtances, and pray, what muſt 


fuch beings think of thoſe battles by which a 
conqueror gains a {mall village, to loſe it again 
in the ſequel F I do not at all doubt, but if tome 
captain ef grenadiers ſhould chance to read 
this work, he would add two large feet at J. aſt 

to 
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to the caps of his company; but, I aſſure him 
his labour will be vain; for, do what he will, 
he and his ſoldiers will never be other than in- 
finitely diminutive and inconſiderable. What 
wonderful addreſs muſt have been inherent in 
our Sirian philoſopher, that enabled him to 
perceive thoſe atoms of which we have been 
ſpeaking, When Leuwenhoek and Hartſoecker 
obſerved the firſt rudiments of which we are 
formed, they did not make ſuch an aſtoniſhing 
diſcovery, What pleaſure, therefore, was the 
portion of Micromegas, in obſerving the mo- 
tion of thoſe little machines, in examining all 
their pranks, and purſuing them in all their 
operations | with what joy did he put his mi- 
croſcope into his companion's hand; and with 
what tranſport did they both at once, exclaim, 
„ I ſce them diſtinctly, don't you perceive 
them carrying burdens, lying down and riſing 
up again?“ So ſaying, their hands ſhook with 
eagerneſs to ſee, and apprehenſion to loſe ſuch 
uncommon objects.---'Fhe Saturnian making a 
ſudden tranſition, from the moſt cautious di- 
ſtruſt, to the moſt exceſſive credulity, imagined 
he ſaw them in the very work of propagation, 
and cried aloud, I have ſurpriſed nature in 
the very fact.” Nevertheleſs, he was deceived 
by appearances: a caſe too common, whether 
we do or do not make uſe of. microſcopes. = 
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„. 


What happened in their intercourſe with Men. 
F EGAS being a much better 


obſerver than his dwarf, perceived diſ- 
tinctly that thoſe atoms ſpoke; and made the 
remark to his companion, who was ſo much 
aſhamed of being miſtaken in the article of ge- 
neration, that he would not believe ſuch a pu- 
ny ſpecies could poſſibly communicate their 
ideas: for, though he had the gift of tongues, 
as well as his companion, he could not hear 
thoſe particles ſpeak; and therefore ſuppoſed 
they had no language: beſides, how ſhould ſuch 
imperceptible beings have the organs of ſpeech ? 
and what in the name of God can they ſay ta 
one another? in order to ſpeak, theymuſt have 
ſomething like thought, and if they think, they 
mult ſurely have ſomething equivalent to a ſoul: 
now, to attribute any thing like a ſoul to ſuch 
an inſect ſpecies, appears a meer abſurdity, — 
« But juſt now,” replied the Sirian, “ you be- 
lieved they made love to each other; and do 
you think this could be done without thinking, 
without uſing ſome ſort of language, or at eaſt, 
ſome way of making themſelves underſtood ? or 
do you ſuppoſe it is more difficult to advance an 
argument than to produce a child? for my own 
part, I look upon both theſe faculties as a-like 
myſterious.” I will no longer venture to be- 
lieve or deny,” anſwered the dwarf: “ inſhort, 
I have no opinion at all. Let us endeavour to 
examine theſe inſets, and we will reaſon upon 
them afterwards, —” „With all my _— 

al 
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ſaid Micromegas, who taking out a pair of ſciſ- 
ſars, which he kept for paring his nails, cut off 
a 2 from his thumb nail, of which he im- 
mediately formed a large kind of ſpeaking 
trumpet, like a vaſt tunnel, and clapped the 
pipe to his ear“: as the circumference of this 
machine included the ſhip and all the crew, 
the moſt feeble voice was conveyed along the 
circular fibres of the nail; ſo that, thanks to 
his induſtry, the philoſopher could diſtinctly 

hear the buzzing of our inſects that were be- 
low; in a few hours he diſtinguiſhed articulate 
founds, and, at laſt, plainly underſtood the 
French language. The dwarf heard the ſame, 
though with more difficulty. 

The aſtoniſhment of our travellers increaſed 
every inſtant. They heard a neſt of mites talk 
in a pretty ſenſible ſtrain: and that Luſus Na- 
turæ ſeemed to them inexplicable. You need 
not doubt but the Sirian and his dwarf glowed 
with impatience to enter into converſation with 
ſuch atoms. Micromegas being afraid that his 
yoice, like thunder, would deafen and confound 
the mites, without being underſtood by them, 
ſaw the neceſſity of diminiſhing the ſound : 
each, therefore, put into his mouth a ſort of ſmall 
tooth-pick, the ſlender end of which reached 
to the veſſel. The Sirian ſetting the dwarf up- 
on his knees, and the ſhip and crew upon his 
nail, held down his head and ſpoke ſoftly. 
In fine, having taken theſe and a great many 


* How a man ſhould make ſuch a funnel of the paring 
of his own nail, we cannot conceive. It would have an- 


fwered much better, had he ſtuffed all the philoſophers in 
uis ear together. 
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more precautions, he addreſſed himſelf to them 
in theſe words : 


O ye invilible inſects, whom the hand of 


the Creator hath deigned to produce in the 


abyſs of infinite littlenels, I give praiſe to his 
goodneſs, in that he hath been pleaſed to diſ- 
cloſe unto me thoſe lecrets that ſeemed to be 
impenetrable; perhaps the court of Sirius will 
not diſdain to behold you with admiration : for 
my own part, I deſpiſe no creature, and there- 
fore offer you my protection.“ 

If ever there was ſuch a thing as aſtoniſh- 
ment, it ſeized upon the people who heard this 
addreſs, and who could not conceive from 
whence it proceeded. The chaplain of the 
ſhip repeated exorciſms, the ſailors ſwore, and 
the philoſophers formed a ſyſtem : but, not- 
withſtanding all their ſyſtems, they could not 
divine who the perſon was that ſpoke to them. 
Then the dwarf of Saturn, whoſe voice was 
foſter than that of Micromegas, gave them 
priefly to underſtand, what ſpecies of beings 
they had to do with. He related the particu- 
Jars of their voyage from Saturn, made them 
acquainted with the rank and quality of mon- 
feur Micromegas ; and after having pitied their 
imalineſ(s, aſked if they had always been in that 
miſerable ſtate, ſo near a-kin to annihilation ; 
and what their buſineſs was upon that globe 
which ſeemed to be the property of whales ; he 
alſo defired to know if they were happy in their 
fituation, if they propagated their ſpecies, if 
they were inſpired with fouls? and put a hun- 
dred queſtions more of the like nature. 

A certain mathematician on board, more cou- 
rageous than the reſt, and ſhocked to hear his 


foul 
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ſoul called in queſtion, planted his quadrant, 
and having taken two obſervations of this in- 
terlocutor, You believe then, Mr. what d'ye- 
callum,” ſaid he, “that becauſe you meaſure 
from head to foot, a thouſand fathoms *? 
A thouſand fathoms !” cried the dwarf, good 
heaven | how ſhould he know the height of my 
ſtature? a thouſand fathoms ! my very dimen- 
fions to an hair. What, meaſured by a mite ! 
this atom, forſooth, is a geometrician, and 
knows exactly how tall I am : while I, who 
can ſcarce perceive him through a microſcope, 
am utterly ignorant of his extent!“ “Ves, I 
have taken your meaſure,” anſwered the philo- 
fopher, „and I will now do the ſame by your 
tall companion.” The propoſal was embraced ; 
his excellency laid himſelf along: for, had he 
ſtood upright, his head would have reached too 
far above the clouds. Our mathematicians 
planted a tall tree in a certain part of him, 
which doctor Swift would have mentioned with- 
out heſitation, but which I forbear to call by 
it's name, out of my inviolable reſpe& for the 
ladies; then, by a ſeries of triangles joined to- 
gether, they diſcovered, that the object of their 
obſervation was a {trapping youth, exactly one 
hundred and twenty thouſand royal feet in 
length. | 

In conſequence of this calculation, Micro- 
megas uttered theſe words: I am now more 
than ever convinced, that we ought to judge of 
nothing by its external magnitude. O God! 
who haſt beſtowed underſtanding upon ſuch 
ſeemingly contemptible ſubſtances, thou canſt 
with equal eaſe produce that which is infinitely 


ſmall, as that which is incredibly great: and if 
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it be poſſible, that among thy works there are 
beings ſtill more diminutive than theſe, they 
may, nevertheleſs, be endowed with- under- 
ſtanding ſuperior to the intelligence of thoſe ſtu- 
pendous animals I have ſeen in heaven, a ſingle 
foot of whom is larger than this whole globe 
on which I have alighted.” One of the philo- 
ſophers bid him be affured, that there were in- 
telligent beings much ſmaller than man, and 
recounted not only Virgil's whole fable of the 
bees, but alſo deſcribed all that Swammerdam hath 
diſcovered, and Reaumur diſſected. In a word, 


he informed him, that there are animals which 


bear the ſame proportion to bees, which bees 
bear to man ; the ſame as the Sirian himſelf was 
to thoſe vaſt beings whom he had mentioned ; 
and as thoſe huge animals were to other ſub- 
ſtances, before whom they would appear like fo 
many particles of duſt. Here the converſation 
became very intereſting, and Micromegas pro- 
ceeded in theſe words. 


NEELEELELESLELNELENEE 


CHAP. VII. 


A converſation that paſſed between our travel- 


lers and the men they had encountered. 


4 O0 Ve intelligent atoms, in whom the Su- 
| preme Being hath been pleaſed to ma- 
nifeſt his omniſcience and power, without all 
doubt your joys on this earth muſt be pure and 
exquiſitc : for being unincumbered with matter, 
and, to all appearance, little elſe than ſoul, yy 
mu 
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muſt ſpend your lives in the delights of love 
and reflexion, which are the true enjoyments of 
a perfect ſpirit, True happineſs I have no 
where found; but, certainly here it dwells.“ 
At this harangue, all the philoſophers ſhook 
their heads, and one among the reſt more can- 
did than his brethren, frankly owned, that, ex- 
cepting a very ſmall number of inhabitants, who 
were very little eſteemed by their fellows, all 
the reſt were a parcel of knaves, fools, and mi- 
ſerable wretches. We have matter enough, 
ſaid he, „to do abundance of miſchief; if miſ- 
chief comes of matter, and too much under- 
ſtanding ; if evil lows from underſtanding : you 
muſt know, for example, that this very mo- 
ment, while I am ſpeaking, there are one hundred 
thouſand animals of our own ſpecies, covered 
with hats, ſlaying an equal number of fellow 
creatures who wear turbans; at leaſt, they are 
either ſlaying or ſlain : and this hath been near- 
ly the caſe all over the earth, from time imme- 
morial.” The Sirian ſhuddering at this infor- 
mation, begged to know the cauſe of thoſe hor- 
rible quarrels among ſuch a puny race; and 
was given to — 2 that the ſubject of the 
diſpute was ſome pitiful mole- hill no bigger than 
his heel: not that any one of thoſe millions who 
cut one another's throats, pretends to have the 
leaſt claim to the ſmalleſt particle of that clod; 
the queſtion is to know, whether it ſhall belong 
to a certain perſon, who is known by the name 
of Sultan, or to another whom (for what rea- 
ſon I know not) they dignify with the appella- 
tion of Cæſar. Neither one nor t'other has 
ever ſeen, or ever will ſee the pitiful corner in 
queſtion, and ſcarce one of thoſe — who 
| acri- 
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ſacrifice one another, hath ever beheld the ani- 
mal on whoſe account they are mutually ſacri- 
hced |! 

„Ah miſcreants! (cri-d the indignant Sirian) 
ſuch exceſs of deſperate rage is beyond concep- 
tion. I have a good mind to take two or three 
ſteps, and trample the whole neſt of ſuch ridi- 
culous afjaflins under my feet.” * Don't give 
yourſelf the trouble, (replied the philoſopher) 
they are induſtrious enough in procuring their 
own deſtruction ; at the end of ten years the 
hundredth part of thoſe wretches will be no 
more: for, you muſt know, that though they 
ſhould not draw a ſword in the cauſe they have 
eſpouſed, famine, fatigue, and intemperance 
would ſweep almoſt all of them from the face 
of the earth. Beſides, the puniſhment ſhould 
not be inflicted upon them, but upon thoſe ſe- 
dentary and ſlothful barbarians, who from their 
eloſe- ſtools, give orders for murthering a million 
of men, and then ſolemnly thank God for their 
ſucceſs.” 

Our traveller, moved with compaſſion for the 
little human race, in which he diſcovered ſuch 
aſtoniſhing contraſts, ** Since you are of the 
{mall number of the wiſe, (ſaid he) and in all 
likelihood, do not engage yourſelves in the 
trade of murder for hire; be fo good as to tell 
me what is your occupation?“ „ We anato- 
mize flies, (replied the philoſopher) we mea- 
ſure lines, we make calculations, we agree upon 
two or three points which we underſtand, and 
diſpute upon two or three thouſand that are be- 
yond our comprehenſion.” Then the ſtrangers 
being ſeized with the whim of interrogating 
thoſe thinking atoms, upon the ſubjects about 
i | | | which 
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which they were agreed, ** How far, (ſaid the 
Sirian) do you reckon the diſtance between the 
great ſtar of the conſtellation Gemini, and that 
called Caniculus?” To this queſtion all of 
them an{wered with one voice, Thirty-two 
degrees and an half.” “ And what is the diſ- 
tance from hence to the moon?“ Sixty ſemi- 
diameters of the earth.” He then thought to 
puzzle them by aſking the weight of the air; 
but they anſwered diſtinctly, that common air 
is about nine hundred ti es ſpecifically lighter 
than an equal column of the lighteſt water, 
and ninetcen hundred times lighter than current 
gold. The little dwarf of Saturn, aſtoniſhed 
at their anſwers, was now tempted to'believe 
thoſe very people ſorcerers, whom but a quarter 
of an hour before, he would not allow to be 
inſpired with fouls. 
„Well, (ſaid Micromegas) ſince you know 
ſo well what is wichout you, doubtleſs you are 
ſtill more perfectly acquainted wich that which 
is within; tell me what is the ſoul, and how 
your ideas are framed ?” Here the philoſophers 
ſpoke all together, as before; but each was of a 
different opinion: the eldeſt quoted Ariſtotle; 
another pronounced the name of Deſcartes; a 
third mentioned Mallebranche ; a fourth Leib- 
nitz; and a fifth Locke: an old peripatician 
liſting up his voice, exclaimed with an air of con- 
fidence, The ſoul is perfection and reaſon, 
having power to be ſuch as it is:“ as Ariſtotle 


expreſly declares, page 633, of the Louvre 
edition. 
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6 am not very well verſed in Greek,“ ſaid 


the giant: Nor I neither,” replied the phi- 
lolophical mite. Why then do you quote 
that ſame Ariſtotle in Greek ?” reſumed the 
Dirian : * Becauſe, (anſwered the other) it is 
but reaſonable we ſhould quote what we do not 
comprehend, in a language we do not under- 
ſand.” 

Here the Carteſian interpoſing, The foul 
(ſaid he) is a pure ſpirit or intelligence, which 
hath received in the mother's womb all the me- 
taphyſical ideas ; but upon leaving that priſon, 
is obliged to go to ſchool, and learn a- new that 
knowledge which it hath loſt, and will never 
more attain.“ „80 it was neceſſary (replied 
the animal of eight leagues) that thy ſoul ſnould 
be learned in thy mother's womb, in order to 
be ſo ignorant when thou haſt got a beard upon 
thy chin: but, what doſt thou underſtand by 
ſpirit?“ To what purpoſe do you aſk me that 
queſtion? (ſaid the philoſopher) I have no idea 
of it: indeed it is ſuppoſed to be immaterial.” 
At leaſt, thou knoweſt what matter is?“ re- 
ſumed the Sirian. * Perfectly well, (anſwered 
the other.) For example, that ſtone is grey, is 
of a certain figure, has three dimenſions, ſpe- 
cifick weight, and diviſibility.“ „ Right, (ſaid 
the giant) I want to know what that object is, 
which, according to thy obſervation, hath a 
grey colour, weight, and diviſibility? Thou 
feel a few qualities, but doſt thou know the 


nature of the thing itſelf?” „“ Not I truly,” 
anſwered the Carteſian. Upon which the other 
told him, he did not know what nature was. 
Then addreſſing himſelf to another ſage who 
ſtood upon his thumb, he aſked what - _= 

oul ! 
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Hul? and what are her functions? „ Nothin 
at all, (replied this diſciple of Mallebranche) 
God hath made every thing for my- conve- 
nience; in him I ſee every thing, by him J act: 


he is the univerſal agent, and I never meddle 


in his work.” That is being a nonentity 
indeed:“ ſaid the Sirian ſage, who turning to 
a follower of Leibnitz, Hark ye, friend, 
what is thy opinion of the ſoul ?” In my opi- 
nion, (anſwered this metaphyſician) the ſoul is 
the hand that points at the hour, while my body 
does the office of a clock; or, if you pleaſe, 
the ſoul is the clock, and the body is the 
pointer; or again, my ſoul is the mirrour of the 
univerſe, and my body the frame. All this is 
clear and uncontrovertible.“ 

A little partizan of Locke, who chanced to 
be preſent, being asked his opinion on the ſame 
ſubject, „I do not know (ſaid he) by what 
power I think: but well I know, that I ſhould 
never have thought without the aſſiſtance of 
my ſenſes: that there are immaterial and intel- 
ligent ſubſtances, I do not at all doubt; but 
that it is impoſſible for God to communicate 
the faculty of thinking to matter, I doubt ver 
much. I revere the eternal power, to which it 
would ill become me to preſcribe bounds :- I 
afirm nothing, and am contented to believe, 
that many more things are poſſible, than are 
uſually thought ſo.” The Sirian ſmiled at this 
declaration, and did not look upon the author 
as the leaſt ſagacious of the company: and as 
for the dwarf of Saturn, he would have em- 
braced this adherent of Locke, had it not been 
for the extreme diſproportion in their different 
fizes. But, unluckily, there was another ani- 


malcule 
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malcule in a ſquare cap, who taking the word 
from all his philoſophical brethren, affirmed, 
that he knew the whole ſecret, which was con- 
tained in the abridgement of St. Thomas : he 
ſurveyed the two celeſtial ſtrangers from top to 
toe, and maintained to their faces, that their 
perſons, their faſhions, their ſuns and their ſtars, 
were created ſolely for the uſe of man. At this 
wild aſſertion, our two travellers let themſelves 
tumble topſy turvy, ſeized with a fit of that 
| Inextinguiſhable laughter, which (according to 
Homer) is the portion of the immortal gods ; 
their bellies quivered ; their ſhoulders roſe and 
fell; and during theſe convulſions, the veſſel 
fell from the Sirian's nail into the Saturnian's 
pocket, where theſe worthy people ſearched 
for it a long time with great diligence. At 
length, having found the ſhip, and ſet every 
thing to rights again, the Sirian reſumed the 
diſcourſe with thoſe diminutive mites, promiſed 
to compoſe for them a choice book of philoſo- 
phy, which would teach them abundance of ad- 
mirable ſciences, and demonſtrate the very eſ- 
ſence of things. Accordingly, before his de- 
parture, he made them a preſent of the book, 
which was brought to the academy of ſciences 
at Paris ; but when the old ſecretary came to 
open it, he ſaw nothing but blank paper, upon 
which “ Ay, ay, (ſaid he) this is juſt what J 
ſuſpected.” 


END or VOL XI. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


N order to make a pleaſing variety, 

the propri-tors of this work propoſe 
to give ſometimes a volume of proſe, and 
ſometimes a volume of dramatic or po- 
etical pieces; but they will be diſtinctly 
marked on the title page, that the work, 
when finiſhed, may be bound up in two 
different ſets; one of which may pro- 
perly be called his proſe works, and the 
other his dramatic and poetical works 
the laſt of which will include his plays, 
his Henriade, and all his other poetical 
pieces, 
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OU defire me to give you a faithful 
picture of the ſpirit and hiſtory of the 


Jews ; and, without entering into the 
ineffable ways of Providence, you want to diſ- 
cover, in the manners oi that people, the true 
origin of thoſe events which Providence hath 
brought about. 

Certain it is, of all the nations in the world, 
that of the Jews is the moſt remarkable. How- 
ever contemptible they may be in the eyes of 
a politician, they are nevertheleſs well worthy 
of the ſerious attention of a philoſopher. 

The Guebres, the Banians, and the Jews, 
are the only people that preſerve a being, not- 
withſtanding their diſperſion ; and, without 
making an alliance with any other nation, per- 

B petuate 
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petuate their race among ſtrangers, from whom 
they keep themſelves intirely diſtinct. 

In former times the Guebres were infinitely 

- more numerous than the Jews, as being the 
remains of the ancient Perſians, who held the 
Jews in ſubj<ction : at preſent, however, they 
are only to be found in one corner of the 
Eaſt. 

The Banians, ſprung from thoſe ancient 
people from whom Pythagoras derived his phi- 
loſophy, are only to be met with in Perſia and 
the Indies: but the Jews are ſcattered through 
the whole earth; and, were they now to be col- 
lected into one body, would compoſe a nation 
far more numerous than they were during the 
ſhort periad that they were maſtefs of Paleſtine. 
Thoſe people who have committed to writing 
the hiſtory of their origin, have, almoſt all of 
them, endeavoured to heighten it with prodi- 
gies: with them, every thing 1s miraculous: 
their oracles forete] nothing but conqueſts ; and 
ſuch of them as have really become conquerors, 
have made no difficulty to believe the truth of 
| ancient oracles, fo amply juſtified by the event. 

1 But what diſtinguiſhes the Jews from all other 

nations is, that their oracles alone are true: of 

1 this we are not permitted to entertain the leaſt 

{1 doubt. Theſe oracles, which they underſtand 

in the literal ſenſe, have foretold, a hundred 
times, that they ſhould one day become maſters 
of the world; notwithſtanding which, they 
were never in poſſeſſion of more than one paltry 
ſpot for a few years; nor have they, at preſent, 

5 a ſingle village they can call their own. The 
| are therefore bound to believe, and in fact they 

do belieye, that theſe prediCtions will be yes 
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day accompliſhed, and that they ſhall obtain 


the empire of the univerſe. 


Among the Muſſulmans and Chriſtians they 
are conſidered as people of the meaneſt and 
moſt deſpicable charaQter, and yet they believe 
themſelves to be of the greateſt importance, 
This pride, in the midſt of their abaſement, is 
juſtified by an unanſwerable argument; to wit, 
that they are really the fathers of both the 
Chriſtians and the Muſſulmans, The Chriſtian 
and Mahometan religions acknowledge that of 
the Jews for their mother; whom, nevertheleſs, 
by a ſtrange kind of contradiction, they at once 
reſpect = abhor. | 

t is not our intention here to recount, that 
long train of prodigies, which aſtoniſh the 
imagination, and exerciſe our faith. We only 
mean to examine thoſe events which are purely 
hiſtorical, ſtript of the divine agency, and of 
thoſe miracles which God condeſcended, for ſa 
long a time, to work in favour of this people. 

At firit, we behold in Egypt a ſingle family 
of ſeventy perſons. This, in the ſpace of two 
hundred and fifteen years, produced a nation 
capable of furniſhing ſix hundred thouſand 
fighting men, which, together with the old 
men, women, and children, may be ſuppoſed 
to amount to two millions of ſouls: a prodi- 
gious increaſe | to which the hiſtary of man- 
kind cannot furniſh a parallel inſtance. This 
multitude, having left Egypt, continued in the 
deſerts of Able Proms for forty years, during 
which their numbers were conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed in that cold and barren country. 

The remaining part of the nation advanced 
a little to the „ of theſe deſerts. , 
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It appears, that their principles were the 
ſame with thoſe which were afterwards adopted 
by the natives of Arabia Petræa and Deſerta; 
for they put to death, in cold blood, the inha- 
bitaats of the ſmall towns which they took, 


and reſerved only the young women. The in- 


tereſt of population hath always been the chief 


aim of both the one and the other. We find 


that when the Arabs conquered Spain, they im- 
poſed a tax of marriageable virgins upon all the 
provinces; and, even at this day, the Arabs of 
the Deſert never make a treaty without ſtipu- 
lating for ſome preſents and young women, 
The Jews arrived in a ſandy and mountain- 
ous country, in which there were ſome vil- 
lages, inhabited by a ſmall nation called the 
Medianites“; from whom they took, in the 
courſe of one campaign, ſix hundred and ſe- 
venty-five thouſand ſheep, ſeventy-two thouſand 


'oxen, fixty-one thouſand afles, and thirty-two 


thouſand maids. All the men, all the married 
women, and all the male children, were put to 
the ſword. The young women and the baoty 
were divided among the people and the prieſts. 
They afterwards made themſelves maſters of 
the town of Jericho +, in the ſame country; but, 


— 
nd 


* They derived their name from Median, ſaid to be the 
ſon of Abraham and Keturaz and inhabited the country of 
Arabia Petræa. But that the whole nation was thus ex- 
rirpated ſeems a little improbable, inaſmuch as we find the 
Iſraelites enſlaved by the Medianites in the ſequel; a ſtate 
of ſlavery from which they were delivered by Gideon, 

+ Joſephus tel's us, that the plain of Jericho was 


planted with the tree which produces the real balm of 


Gilead, whence the city took the name of Jericho, which 

1:izn1fies ſweet odour, - But none of thoſe trees are now to 

bs ſeen on this ſpot, 0 
having 
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having previouſly devoted the inhabitants to de- 
ſtruction, they put them all to the ſword, not 
even ſparing the young women; and granted 
life to none but to a harlot named Rahab, who 
had aſſiſted them in ſurprifing the town. 

It hath long been matter of diſpute among 
the learned, whether the Jews offered human 
ſacrifices to the Deity, like other nations; but 
this is merely a controverſy abaut words. T hoſe, 
it is true, whom they devoted to deſtruction, 
were not butchered upon the altar with all the 
parade of religious rites; but they were never- 
theleſs ſacrificed, without its being lawful to 
ſpare ſo much as a ſingle perſon. In the twenty- 
ninth chapter of Leviticus, and twenty-ſeventh 
verſe, the Moſaic law expreſly forbids them to 
ranſom. thoſe whom they had devoted to de- 
ſtruction : the words are, „Let them die the 
death.” It was in conſequence of this law that 


Jephtha vowed, and butchered his daughter; 


that Saul endeavoured to kill his ſon; and that 
Samuel the prophet hewed king Agag, Saul's. 
priſoner, in pieces. Certain it is, God is the 
abſolute maſter of the lives of his creatures; 
nor does it belong to us to examine his laws. 
It is our duty to believe theſe facts, and ſilently 


to reverence the deſigns of the Deity in per- 


* them. 
It is likewiſe aſked, what right could ſtrangers, 
ſuch as the Jews were, have to the land of Ca- 
naan ? To which they anſwer, that they had 
that right which God gave them. | | 
Hardly had they taken Jericho and Laiſh, 
when a civil war broke out among them, in 
which the tribe of Benjamin, men, women, and 
children, was almoſt intirely extirpated, OF 
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the whole, there only remained fix hundred 
males; and, in order to prevent the total ruin 
of one of their tribes, they thought proper to 
deſtroy a whole town of the tribe of Manaſſeh 
with fire and ſword, killing all the men, chil- 
dren, married women, and widows, and taking 
thence fix hundred virgins, whom they gave to 
the {1x hundred ſurviving Benjaminites to repair 
their tribe, that ſo the number of their twelve 
tribes might be always complete. 

Mean while the Pheœnicians, a powerful 
people eſtabliſhed in theſe quarters from time 
immemorial, being alarmed at the depredations 
and cruelties of theſe new-comers, chaſtiſed 
them frequently ; and the neighbouring princes 
—_ againſt them, they were reduced to a 


ſtate o ſervitude for upwards of two hundred 


years. 


At laſt they made a king, and chofe him by 
lot. This king could not poſſibly be powerful; 
for in the firſt battle which the * under his 
command fought with the Philiſtines, their 
maſters, they had neither ſword nor ſpear, nor 
a ſingle weapon of iron. But David, their ſe- 
cond king, makes war with more advantage 
and ſucceſs. He takes the town of Salem“; is 
famous afterwards under the name of Jeruſa- 


lem; and then the Jews begin to make ſome 


figure in the confines of Syria. 


— — — 


* 


It is ſuppoſed to have been founded by Melchiſedec ; 
to have been taken by the Jebuſites, who poſſeſſed it till the 


time of Joſhua, who reduced the city, and cauſed their 


king Adonizedec, with four princes his allies, to be put to 
death, After the death of Joſhua they recovered it, and 
built the citadel of Sion, of which they were diſpoſſeſſed by 
David, ; - 

From 
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From this time their religion and 2 
ment aſſume a more auguſt form. Hitherto 
they had had no temples; a convenience pol- 
ſefled by all the nations around them. Solomon 
built a very ſuperb one, and reigned over this 
pevple for about forty years, 

The reign of Solomon is not only the moſt 
flouriſhing period of the Jews, but all the kings 
of the earth together could not produce a trea- 
ſure nearly equal to that of Solomon's. His 
father David, who was not even poſſeſſed of 
iron, left Solomon twenty-five thouſand fix 
hundred and forty-eight millions of French 
livres in ready money ||, according to the preſent 
computation. His fleets, which traded toOphir, 
brought him annually ſixty-eight millions in 
pure gold, not to mention filver and precious 
ſtones. He had forty thouſand ſtables, as man 
coach-houſes, twelve thouſand ſtables for his 
cavalry, ſeven hundred wives, and three hun- 
dred concubines. And yet he had neither wood 
nor workmen to build his palace and the tem- 
= theſe he borrowed from Hiram, king of 

yre, who likewife furniſhed him with-gold, 
in return for which Solomon gave Hiram twen- 
ty cities. The commentators acknowledge 
that theſe facts are dubious, and ſuſpect that 
ſome error in the calculation muſt have eſcaped 
the tranſcribers; the only perſons, it ſeems, 
that could poſſibly be miſtaken. 


„— »„—as 


The ſum contributed by David and his princes towards 
the building of the temple, according to the value of the 
Moſais talent, and the account given in the book of Chro- 
nicles, muſt have exceeded eight hundred millions ſterling, 
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The twelve tribes, of which the nation con- 
ſiſted, were ſeparated upon Solomon's death. 
The kingdom was torn in pieces, and divided 
into two petty provinces, the one called Judea, 
the other Iſrael; the latter containing nine 
tribes and a half, the former only two and a 
half. There reigned between theſe two nations 
a hatred, the more implacable as they were 
neighbours and relations, and profeſſed a dif- 
ferent form of religion; for at Sichem and Sa- 
maria they worſhipped Baal, a word of Sidonian 
extraction; whereas at Jeruſalem, Adonai was 
the object of their worſhip. At Sichem two 
calves were conſecrated, and at Jeruſalem two 
cherubims; the latter of which were two- 
winged animals, with two heads a- piece, and 
placed in the ſanctuary, Thus each party, 


- having their own kings, their own God, their 


own worſhip, and their own prophets, were 
perpetually engaged in a cruel war with one 
another. * | 

During the courſe of this war, the kings of 
Aſſyria, who conquered the preateſt part of 
Aſia, fell upon the Jews, with the rapidity 
of an eagle darting down upon two fighting 
lizards. he nine tribes and a half, ſettled at 
Samaria and Sichem, were carried off, and 
diſperſed beyond all poſſibility of return, and 
without its ever being diſtinctly known whither 
they were led into captivity. 

As the diſtance from Sawaiia to Jeruſalem 


is but twenty leagues, and their territories lie 


contiguous, when. one of theſe towns was 
razed by the powerful conquerors, the other 
could not hold out long. Thus we find that 
Jeruſalem was often ſacked : it was tributary ” 
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the kings Hazael and Rezin; reduced to ſlave- 
ty by Teglatphalezer; thrice taken by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, or Nebucchadonezer; and at 
laſt deſtroyed. Zedekiah, whom the conqueror 
had appointed king or governor,. was carried 
captive, together with all his people, into Ba- 
bylon ; ſo that no Jews were left remaining in 


Paleſtine, except a few families of country 
MHlaves to ſow the land. 


With regard to the little country of Samaria: 
and Sichem, which was more fertile than that 
of Jeruſalem, it was repeopled by colonies of 
frangers, who were ſent thither by the kings 
of Aſlyria, and took the name of Samaritans. 

The two tribes and a half, continuing in a 
{tate of flavery for ſeventy years together in: 
Babylon, and the neighbouring towns, had 
thereby an opportunity. of learning the cuſtoms- 
of their maſters, and of enciching their Jan- 
guage by a proper mixture of the Chaldean 
tongue. From that time the Jews underſtood 
no other alphabet, or characters, than thoſe of 
the Chaldeans ; and it is an indiſputable fact, 


that they even forgot the Hebrew dialect, ſub- 


ſtituting in its place from thenceforward the 
Chaldean tongue. Joſephus, the hiſtorian, de- 
clares, that he wrote at firſt in the Chaldean 
tongue, which was the language of his coun- 
try. It appears, that the Jews imbibed a ſmall 
tincture of the ſciences of the. magi. They 
ſoon became bankers, brokers, and chapmen; 
by which means. they rendered themſelves ne- 


. ceffary, as they ſtill are, and acquired immenſe 


fortunes, | | , 
Their great riches enabled them to procure 


from Cyrus a permiſſion to rebuild Jeruſalem ;. 
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but when the time came, at which they were 
to have ſet out on their return home, thoſe who 
had grown rich at Babylon did not chuſe to 
quit ſuch a beautiful country for the mountains 
of Celoſyria, nor to abandon the fertile banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates for the brook of 
Kidron. It was only the dregs and refuſe of 
the nation that returned with Zorobabel. The 
Jews of Babylon contributed only by their cha- 
ritable collections towards rebuilding the city 
and temple; and even theſe collections were 
very inconſiderable. Eſdras ſays, that he could 
not make up in the whole above ſeventy thou- 
ſand crowns for rebuilding that temple, which 
was to be the temple of the univerſe. 

The Jews were ſtill ſubje& to the Perſians, 
as they were likewiſe ſoon after to Alexander; 
and when that great man, the moſt excuſeable 
of all conquerors, began, in the firſt years of 
his victorious reign, to build Alexandria, and 
to make it the center of commerce to the whole 
world, the Jews flocked thither to follow their 
trade of brokerage; and then it was that their 
rabbies acquired ſome knowledge of the learn- 
ing of the Greeks, the language of which 
people was now become abſolutely neceſſary to 
all the trading Jews. 

After the death of Alexander, they continued 
in ſubjection to the kings of Syria in Jeru- 
ſalem, and to the kings of Egypt in Alexan- 
dria ; and when a war broke out between theſe 
monarchs, the Jews always underwent the 
common fate of ſubjects, and fell to the con- 
queror's ſhare. | 

From the time of their Babyloniſh captivity, 
the governors of Jeruſalem never aſſumed the 

name 
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name of king. The adminiſtration of civil af- 
fairs was intruſted to the high prieſts, who were 
nominated by their maſters. This dignity they 


ſtill done by the Greek patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople. 

Under Antiochus Epiphanes they raiſed a 
rebellion: the city was once more pillaged, 
and its walls laid level with the ground. 

At length, after a train of the like diſaſters, 
they obtained from Antiochus Sidetes, for the 
firſt time, about one hundred and fifty years 
before the vulgar æra, the liberty of coinin 
money. From this time their governors af 
fumed the name of kings, and even wore. a 
diadem. Antigonus was the firſt that was 
adorned with this enſign of royalty, which, af- 
ter all, when ſtript of power, can confer but 
little honour. | 

The Romans now began to be formidable to 
the kings of Syria, who held the Jews in ſub- 
jection ; but theſe laſt gained the ſenate of 
— by their preſents and ſubmiſhve beha- 
viour. The wars, which the Romans were 
waging in Aſia Minor, ſeemed to promiſe a 
tong reſpite to this unhappy people ; but hardly 
had Jeruſalem begun to enjoy the leaſt degree 
of liberty, when it was rent by civil wars, and 
rendered much more miſerable under its ſhadows 
of kings, than ever it had been in all the va- 
rious kinds of ſlavery in which it had been in- 
volved. EN” 

The better to compoſe their inteſtine com- 
motions, they choſe the Romans for their um- 
pires. Moſt of the kingdoms of Aſia Minor, 


fourths 


to the different nations, and to depoſe ſome 
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fourths of Europe, already acknowledged the 
Romans for their lords and ſovereigns. 


Pompey came into Syria to adminiſter juſtice 


petty tyrants, Being impoſed upon by Ariſto- 
bulus, who contended for the ſovereignty of 
Jeruſalem, he avenged himſelf both on him 
and his party. He took the city, hanged ſome 
of the moſt ſeditious, whether prieſts or Pha- 
riſees, and, long aſter that, condemned Ariſto- 
bulus, the king of the Jews, to undergo a ca» 
pital puniſhment. | 

The Jews, always wretched, always ſlaves, 
and always rebellious, drew upon them once 
more the Roman arms. Craſſus and Caſſius 
were ſent to chaſtiſe them; and Metellus Scipio 
cauſed one Alexander, a ſon of king Ariſtobu- 
Jus, and the author of all theſe diſturbances, ta 
be crucified. 

Under Julius Cæſar they were perfectly quiet 
and peaceable. Herod, who hath fince become 
famous among us, as well as among them, and 
was for a long time a ſimple tetrarch, pur- 
chaſed the crown of Judza from Anthony at a 
very high price. But Jeruſalem refuſed to ac- 
knowledge this new king, becauſe he was de- 
ſcended from Eſau, and not from Jacob, and 
was beſides an Idumæan; and yet this circum- 
ſtance of his being a ſtranger was the very thing 


that induced the Romans to chuſe him, the 


better to curb this ſeditious people. 

The Romans ſupported the king of their 
own nomination with an army; and Jeruſalem 
was once more taken by aſjault, ſacked, and 


Pillaged. 
Herod, 
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deſtruction of the city, was conducted by 
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Herod, being afterwards ſupported by Au- 
guſtus, became one of the moſt powerful princes 
among all the petty monarchs of Arabia. He 
repaired Jeruſalem, and rebuilt the fortreſs that 
ſurrounded the temple, for which the Jews had 
ſo great a veneration. He even began to build 
the temple anew ;- but could not bring the work 
to perfection, for want of money and work- 
men. Hence it appears, that, after all, Herod 
was far from being rich; and that the Jews, 
though fond of their temple, were ſtill fonder 
of their money. i 

The name of king was merely a favour 
granted by the Romans, and by no means a title - 
of ſucceſſion: for, ſoon after Herod's death, 
Judæa was reduced into the form of a leſſer 
Roman province, and governed by the pro- 
conſul of Syria; though the title of king was 
ſold, from time to time, for a round ſum of 
money, ſometimes to a Jew, and ſometimes to 
one of another country; as it was to Agrippa 
the Jew, under the emperor Claudius. 

Berenice, ſo famous for having engaged the 
affections of one of the beſt Roman emperors, 
was a daughter of Agrippa. This was the lady 


Who, on account of the bad treatment which 


ſhe ſuffered from her countrymen, drew upon 
Jeruſalem the vengeance of the Roman arms. 
She demanded juſtice; but the factions in the 
city prevented her from obtaining her requeſt, 
The ſeditious ſpirit of the people carried them 
into new exceſſes, Cruelty hath ever been 


their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, and ſevere 
and exemplary puniſhments their juſt lot. 


This memorable ſiege, which ended in 


N 
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Judea, as from the genius of the people, that 
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tus and Veſpaſian. It is alledged by Joſephus, 
whoſe accounts indeed are moſtly exaggerated, 
that in the courſe of this ſhort war, a million of 
Jews and upwards, were put to the ſword: no 
wonder that an author, who aſſigns fifteen thou- 
ſand inhabitants to every little village, ſhoul1 
kill a million of men ! what remained of the 
people, were expoſed in the public markets, 
and every Jew was ſold for much the ſame 
price that is uſually paid for the unclean animal 
which they dare not eat. 

In this [aſt diſperſion, they ſtill hoped for a 
deliverer, and under the reign of Adrian, whom 
they curſed in their prayers, there aroſe one 
Barcoſhebas, who called himſelf a new Moſes, 
a Shilo, a Chriſt, A number of theſe unhapp 
wretehes having crowdcd to his itandard, _ 
they believed to be ſacred, were entirely de- 


ſtroyed, together with their leader; and this 


gave a finiſhing ſtroke to the fortunes of that 
nation, from which it was never afterwards able 
to recover. The only thing that hath preſerved 
them from utter deſtruction is their prevailing 
opinion, that barrenneſs is a diſgrace. There 
are two duties which the Jews confider as the 
moſt indiſpenſable of all others, namely, the 
getting of money and children. 

From this ſhort ſketch, it appears that the 
Jews have always becn either fugitives, or 
free-booters, or flaves, or rebels. At this very 
2 they are vagabonds in the earth, and de- 
teſted by the reſt of mankind; confident as 
they are, that the heaven and the earth and all 
its inhabitants were created for them alone. 

It is evident, as well from the ſituation of 


they 
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they muſt ever have been in a ſtate of ſubjection. 
Surrounded as they were, by ſtrong and warlike 
nations, which they abhorred, they could nei- 
ther enter into an alliance with them, nor re- 
ceive any protection from them. They could 
not poſſibly defend themſelves by a naval force, 
having ſoon loſt the harbour, which in Solo- 
mon's time they had in the Red Sea; and So- 
lomon himſelf having always employed Tyrians 
to build and navigate his ſhips, as well as to 
raiſe the temple, and his owt: palace. Hence 
too it appears that the Hebrews were ſtrangers 
to induſtry, and could never compoſe a flouriſn- 
ing nation. They had no regular troops, as 
the Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, the Sy- 
rians and the Romans had. Their artiſts and 
peaſants took to arms upon preſſing emergen- 
cies, and of conſequence could never form a 
body of brave and warlike troops. Their 
mountains, or to ſpeak more properly, their 
rocks, were neither ſufficiently high nor ſuf- 
ficiently contiguous to defend the entry into 
their country. The greateſt part of the nation 
being tranſported to Babylon, to Perſia, or the 
Indies, or ſettled in Alexandria, were too 
cloſely engaged in trade and brokerage to think 
of war. Their civil government, whether re- 
publican, pontifical, monarchical, or reduced, as 
it often was, to a ſtate of anarchy, was as im- 
perfect as their military diſcipline. . 
You aſk me what was the philoſophy of the 
Hebrews. My anſwer ſhall be = ſhort ;, they 
had no philoſophy at all. Their legiſlator does. 
not ſo much as mention the immortality of the 
ſou], nor a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. Joſephus and Philo Judeus believe that 
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ſouls are material. Their doctors admit of cor- 

poreal angels; and during their abode at Baby- 

lon, they gave theſe angels the ſame names 

which the Chaldeans gave them; ſuch as Mi- 

chael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel. The word 

ſatan is of Babyloniſh extraction, and is much 

the ſame. with the Aremanes of Zoroaſter. 
The name Aſmodeus too is a Chaldean word; 

and Tobias, who lived at Nineveh, is the firſt 

that uſed it. It was not till a long time after 

this that the Phariſees broached the doctrine of 
the immortality of the ſoul. The Sadducees al- 

ways denied the ſpirituality and immortality of 
the ſoul, as alſo the exiſtence of angels; and 

yet the Sadducees always communicated with 

the Phariſees: there were even ſome high 

Prieſts of the former ſet. This difference of 
Opinions in theſe two great bodies was not pro- 

ductive of any diſturbances. During the latter 
years of their abode at Jeruſalem, the Jews 

were only attached to their ceremonial law. 

The man who ſhould have taſted of pudding 

or rabbit, would have been ſtoned; but he 
that denied the immortality of the ſoul, might 

attain to the dignity of high prieſt. 

It is commonly ſuppoſed, that the hatred: 
which the Jews bore to all other nations, was 
owing to their d2teſtation of idolatry; but it 
-is more probable that it proceeded from the 
barbarous manner in which they extirpated ſome. 
colonies of the Canaanites, and the indignation. 
170 which the neighbouring nations muſt of courſe 
WM have conceived againſt them. As they did: not 
e know of any other nations but ſuch as bordered 
{oh on their own country, they imagined that in 
1 hating theſe they hated the whole earth, and 
| thus. 
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thus accuſtomed themſelves to become the ge- 
neral enemies of mankind. 


To be convinced that the idolatry of the 


neighbouring nations was not the true cauſe of 
their hatred, we need only conſult the hiſtory 
of the Jews, where we ſhall ſee that they 
themſelves were frequently idolaters. Solomon 
ſacrificed to ſtrange gods; nor can we hardly 
find one king after him, that did not permit 
the worſhip of their gods, and offer them in- 
cenſe. The province of Iſrae] preſerved its 
two calves and ſacred groves, or adored other 
deities, | 

This idolatry, of which the Heathens are 
commonly accuſed, is a ſubject but little under- 
ſtood, Perhaps it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to clear the theology of the ancients from 
this aſperſion. All civilized nations have ever 
had a knowledge of one ſupreme being, the 
ſovereign lord of gods and men. The 
Egyptians themſelves acknowledged a firſt prin- 
afl, which they called Knef, and to which 
every thing beſides was ſubordinate. The an- 


cient Perſians adored the good principle Oro- * 


maſdes, and were very far from ſacrificing ta 
the bad principle Arimanes, whom they con- 
ſidered in much the ſame light as we do the 
devil, The ancient Brachmans acknowledged 
one ſupreme being. The Chineſe never joined 
any inferior being with the Deity, nor had 
they any idol till the worſhip of Fohi, and the 
ſuperſtition of the bonzees corrupted the minds 
of the people. The Greeks and Romans, not- 
withſtanding the great number of their gods, 
acknowledged Jupiter as the abſalute fovereign 


of heaven and earth: nor does Homer him- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, even in his moſt abſurd poetical fictions, 
ſo much as once deviate from this truth, He 
always repreſents Jupiter as the only omnipo- 
tent being, who ſends good and evil upon the 
earth, and who by a fingle motion of his eye- 
brows makes both gods and men to tremble. 
It is true they raiſed altars and. offered ſacri- 
fices to other gods; but then they always con- 
ſidered them as of an inferior order, and de- 
pendant on the ſupreme being. There is not 
a ſingle inſtance, in all the records of antiquity, 
where the name of the ſovereign of heaven and 
earth is given to an inferior deity, ſuch as to 
Mercury, Apollo, or Mars. The thunder hath 
ever been an attribute of the ſupreme lord 
of all. ; 

The notion of a ſpreme being, and of his 
providence and eternal decrees, is to be found 
in the works of all the poets and philoſophers. 
In a word, it would perhaps be as unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that the ancients equalled their he- 
roes, their genii and inferior deities to that being 
whom they called the father and ſovereign of 
the gods, as it would be to imagine that we 
conſidered ſaints and angels as equal to the 
deity. 

You further aſk me whether the ancient 
philoſophers and legiſlators derived their know- 
ledge from the Jews, or the Jews from them, 
For an anſwer to this queſtion we muſt con- 
ſult Philo Judeas, who owns that before the 
ſeptuagint tranſlation of the bible, the books of 
the Jewiſh nation were entirely unknown to 
foreigners. Beſides, it can hardly be ſuppoſed 
that great and mighty nations ſhould — 

their 
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their laws and knowledge from a handful of 
obſcure flaves. Add to this, that the * 
had no books in the time of Hoziah. Under 
his reign the only remaining copy of the law 
was found by accident. From the time of the 
Babyloniſſi captivity, they underſtood no alpha- 
bet but that of the Chaldeans. They were 
not famous for any art or manufacture; and 
even in the time of Solomon they were obliged 
to hire foreign workmen at a high price. To 
ſuppoſe that the Egyptians, the Greeks, and 
Perſians, derived their knowledge from the 
Jews, is to ſuppoſe that the Romans learned 
their arts and ſciences from the Low Bretons. 
The Jews were utterly unacquainted with na- 
tural philoſophy, geometry, and aſtronomy. 
Far from having any public ſchools for the 
education of youth, they have not ſo much as 
a word to expreſs that inſtitution. The inha- 
bitants of Mexico and Peru regulated their 

ear with much greater exadtneſs than the 
You. Their abode at Babylon and Alexandria, 
where ſome of them might have been ſuppoſed 
to have acquired a little learning, contributed 
only to improve them in the practice of uſury. 
They never underſtood the art of coining mo- 
ney ; even when they had obtained a permiſ- 
ſion for that purpoſe from Antiochus Sidetes, 
it was four or hve years before they could avail 
themſelves of it; and after all it is alledged that 
the money was coined at Samaria. Hence it 
is that Jewiſh medals are ſo rare, and that moſt 
of them are ſpurious. In a word, after the 
moſt exact ſcrutiny, you will find the Jews to 
be an ignorant and barbarous people, who have 
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long joined the moſt ſordid avarice to moſt 
abominable ſuperſtition, and to an implacable 
hatred of all other nations, among which, 
however, they are allowed to reſide, and to 
acquire immenſe fortunes. And yet we do 


not think they ſhould be committed to the 
flames.“ 


„ „ e 


OF: TEE 


OF 


CONSTANTINE and JULIAN, 


Or all the ages that ſucceeded the reign of 
Auguſtus, that of Conſtantine is the moſt 
remarkable. The mighty innovations which he 
introduced into the world, will render his name 
famous to the lateſt poſterity. He began, it 
is true, by reviving the ſpirit of barbarity. Not 
only were there no Ciceros, no Horaces, no 
Virgils to be found in his reign; there were 
not even any Lucans or Senecas; not one 
judicious or faithful hiſtorian; nothing was to 
be ſeen but ſuſpected fatires, or more dangerous 
panegyricks. 

T he Chriſtians began about this time to write 
hiſtory ; but took neither Livy nor Thucydides 
for their model. The profeſlors of the ancient 
religion of the empire wrote with as little ele- 
gance of ſtile, and as little regard to truth. 
The two parties, inflamed with mutual rancour, 
loaded each other with the groſſeſt and moſt 
undiftinguiſhing abuſe ; and hence it is that we 
find the ſame man ſometimes exalted into a 
God, and ſometimes degraded into a devil. 
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The Romans began viſibly to decline" in all 


the polite ſciences, and even in the loweſt me- 
chanic arts, as well as in virtue and eloquence, 
after the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He was 


the laſt emperor of the Stoic ſect; a ſect that 


raiſes man above himſelf, by making him ſe- 
vere to his own failings, and compaſſionate to- 
wards the failings of others. After the death 
of this truly philoſophic emperor, all was tyran- 
ny and confuſion. T he ſoldiers frequently dif- 
poſed of the imperial crown. The ſenate fell 
into ſuch contempt, that in the time of Galien 
a law was enacted expreſly prohibiting the ſe- 
nators from following a military life. We find 
at one and the ſame time no leſs than thirt 
leading men, each at the head of a party, af. 
ſuming the title of emperor, in thirty different 
provinces. About the middle of the third cen- 
tury, the barbarians poured in from all quarters 
upon the empire, which was already torn in 
pieces by-inteſtine broils, and which, 'never- 
theleſs, maintained itfe}f for ſome time by the 
mere force of its military diſcipline. 

During theſe commotions chriſtianity gained 
ground by degrees, eſpecially in Egypt and Sy- 
ria, and on the borders of Aſia Minor. The 


Romans admitted of all kinds of religion, as 


well as of all ſorts of philoſophical ſets. They 
permitted the worſhip of Oſiris; and, notwith- 
ſtanding their frequent revolts, they even grant- 
ed the — ſome very conſiderable privileges. 
But the people in the provinces roſe againſt 
the Chriſtians, who were likewiſe perſecuted 
by the magiſtrates; and even imperial edicts 
were frequently publiſned againſt them. Nor 
ought we to wonder that chriſtianity was held 

- in 


in ſuch general deteſtation, whilſt ſo many other 
kinds of religion were tolerated. The Egyp- 
tians, the Jews, and the votaries of the Syrian 
oddeſs, and of ſuch a multiplicity of other 
8 gods, never declared open war againſt 
the gods of the empire, nor ever exclaimed 
againſt the prevailing religion; but one of 
the firſt duties of a chriſtian was to extirpate 
the eſtabliſned religion of the empire. The 
heathen prieſts complained loudly of the great 
diminution of ſacrifices and offerings; and the 
people, always headſtrong and fanatical, roſe 
againſt the Chriſtians, who were nevertheleſs 
protected by ſeveral emperors. Adrian forbad 
the Romans to moleſt them on any account. 
Marcus Aurelius gave ſtrict orders that they 
ſhould not be perſecuted on the ſcore of reli- 
ion. Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Alexander, 
hilip, and Galien, allowed them an entire li- 
liberty of conſcience. In the third century 
they had public churches, which were very 
magnificent, and crowded with hearers; and ſo 
great was the liberty they enjoyed, that the 
held no leſs than ſixteen councils in the _ 
of this century. The road to poſts of honour 
being ſhut _=_ the firſt Chriſtians, who 
were moſtly of an obſcure extraction, they ap- 
plied themſelves to commerce, and by that 
means acquired immenſe fortunes. This hath 
ever been the reſource of all thoſe ſectaries who 
are diſqualified for enjoying any poſt in the 
ſtate; ſuch as the Cllvinitts in France, the 
Non-conformiſts in England, the Catholicks 
in Holland, the Armenians in Perſia, the Ba- 
nians in India, and the Jews in every part of 
the globe. At laſt the toleration became un- 


limited, 
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limited, and the ſpirit of the government grew 
ſo gentle, that the Chriſtians were admitted to 


all kind of honours and . er 
not ſacrifice to the gods o 


They did 


the empire: the 
Romans never concerned themſelves whether 


they went to the temples or not; they allowed 
every one a full liberty of conſcience with re- 
fare to religious duties, and no body was ob- 
iged to perform them. The Chriſtians enjoyed 
the ſame liberty with others; and ſo true is it, 
that they attained to poſts of honour, that in 


303, we find Diocleſian and Galerius depriving 


them of this advantage in that perſecution, which 
ve ſhall have occafion to mention in the 


. 
| e ought to adore the divine providence in 
all its ways; but according to your orders, I 


confine mylelf to political hiſtory. 


One Manes'“, in the reign of Probus, and a- 
bout the year 278, broached a new religion in 
Alexandria. This ſect was compoſed of the an- 
cient principles of the Perſians, and of ſome 


doctrines of Chriſtianity. 


Probus and his ſuc-- 


ceſſor Carus, let Manes and the Chriſtians live 


in peace. Numerien gave them a full liberty of 
Diocleſian protected the Chriſti- 


conſcience. 


ans, and tolerated the Manichzans for twelve 


— 


* His firſt name was Curbicus, and his rank in life that 
of a ſlave to a widow, by whom he was adopted. At 
her death he aſſumed the name of Manes, pretended to be 
an apofile of Jeſus Chriſt, and even the Holy Ghoſt, He 
taught the good and evil principles of the magi, and the 
tranſmigration of ſouls: he denied the reſurrection, and 


forbad marriage. 


In a word, his doQtrines are compoſed 


of a great number of abſurdities, borrowed from the re- 
ligion of the Jews, Perſians, and other pagans, 4 


years; 


8 
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years; but in 296 he iſſued out an edict againſt x 
the Manichæans, and baniſhed them as ene- 
mies to the empire, and friends to the Perſians. 
The Chriſtians were not comprehended in this 
edict, but continued to live in peace under Di- 
ocleſian, and to make open profeſſion of their 
religion in every part of the empire, till the 
two laſt years of that prince's reign. | 
In order to finiſh the picture which you de- 
ſire me to draw, I muſt here beg leave to give 
you a ſhort account of the ſtate of the Roman 
empire at this period, Notwithſtanding the 
violent ſhocks which it had lately ſuſtained, 
as well from internal commotions, 2s from the 
incurſions of the barbarians, it ftill compre- 
hended all that is now poſſeſſed by the grand 
ſignor, except Arabia, all the German domi- 
nions of the houſe of Auſtria; and indeed all 
the provinces of Germany as far as the Elbe. 
It likewiſe contained Italy, France, Spain, 
England, half of Scotland, all Africa, to the 
deſert of Dara, and even the Canary iſles, 
And yet theſe extenſive and widely diſtance 
countries were all held in ſubjection by an 
army not near ſo conſiderable as what France 
or Germany, when engaged in war, uſually 
ſend into the field, - | 
This mighty empire continued to gather 
ſtrength; and even an increaſe of territory from 
the time of Cæſar, to that of Theodoſius, as 
well by its laws, its policy, and acts of gene- 
roſity, as by the force of its arms and the ter- 
ror of its name. It is ſtill matter of great ſur- 
prize, that not one of the many nations that 
were conquered by the Romans, hath ever been 
able, ſince the recovery of their liberty, either 
to 
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to make ſuch large and ſpacious roads, or to 
build ſuch — amphitheatres and pub- 
lic baths as were leſt them by their conquerors, 
Countries now almoſt reduced to deſerts, and 
over-run with barbarity, were then populous, 
and bleſſed with a regular government; ſuch 
as Epirus, Macedenia, The ſſalia, Illyria, Pan- 
nonia, and eſpecially Aſia Minor, and the bor- 
ders of Africa. It muſt be owned indeed that 
Germany, France, and England, were far from 
being then what they are at preſent, Theſe 
three countries ſeemed to have gained moſt by 
the recovery of their liberty; and yet it has 
required near twelve countries to put them 
into the flouriſhing condition in which they 
now are. But with regard to all the reſt, it 
mult be acknowledged that they have loſt 
greatly by changing their laws and maſters; 
The ruins of Aſia Minor and of Greece, the 
ſcanty number of inhabitants that is now to be 
tound in Egypt, and the barbarity that over- 
fpreads Africa, are ſtanding monuments of the 
Koman grandeur, The many flouriſhing towns 
with which theſe countries were once covered, 
are now changed into wretched villages; and 
even the very foil has grown barren under the 
hands of its ſtupid and brutiſh inhabitants. 

But I muſt now endeavour to give you a 
few remarks on the reign of Diocleſian, who 
vas one of the moſt powerful emperors that 
ever ſwayed the Roman ſcepter, and has been 
the ſubject of auch panegyrick, and of much 
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FT E R ſeveral weak or tyrannical reigns, 

Rome at laſt found a good emperor in 
Probus, who was nevertheleſs murdered by the 
legions. They choſe in his place one Caras, 
who was killed by a thunderbolt not far from 
the Tigris, as he was making war vpon the 
Perſians. His ſon Numerian was immediately 
proclaimed by the ſoldiers. Hiſtorians tell us, 
and with an air of great gravity too, that this 
youth deplored the death of his father with ſuch 
floods of tears as almoſt deprived him of his 
ſight; and that in making a campaign he was 
ever after obliged to be ſurrounded with four 
curtains He was killed in his bed by his father- 
in-law Aper, who aſcended the throne in his 
place, But a Gauliſh druid having foretold 
that Diocleſian, one of the generals of the 
army, ſhould become emperor immediately after 
baving killed a wild boar, which in Latin is 
called Aper, that genepfl aſſembled the army, 
killed Aper with his gwn hand, in preſence of 
the ſoldiers, and thus accompliſhed the druid's 
prediction, The Hiſtorians who relate this 
oracle as an undoudted fact, deſerve to be fed 
with the fruit of-rhe tree which the druids ſo 
greatly revere*, Certain it is, Diocleſian killed 
the emperor's father-in-law; and this it ſeems 
was his firſt title to the throne. The ſecond 
was, that Numerian had a brother called Ca- 
rinus, who was likewiſe emperor, and who 
having oppoſed the elevation of Diocleſian, 
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was killed by one of his own military tribunes, 
Such were the claims which Diocl:tian had to 
the crown ; and for along time indeed no other 
were regarded. | 

He was a native of Dalmatia, and born in 
the little town of Dioclæa, from which he took 
his name. If what is alledged be true, that 
his father was a common labourer, and that 
he himſelf in his youth was the ſlave of a cer- 
tain ſenator, called Anulinus, it is the higheſt 
compliment that can be paid to. his memory, 
inaſmuch as he muſt have owed his elevation en- 
tirely to hisown merit; for it is evident that he 
gained the eſteem, and conciliated the affedions 
ot the ſoldiers to ſuch a degree, as to make 
them forget his birth, and raiſe him to the 
throne, LaCtantius, a chriſtian author, but a 
little too partial, pretends to affirm that Dio— 
cleſian was the greateit coward in the empire. 
But it is extremely improbable, that the Ro- 
man ſoldiers ſhould chuſe a coward for their 
emperor, and that this coward ſhould have paſ- 
ſed through all the different ranks of the a:my, 
Lactantius, no doubt, is much to be commended 
for his pious zeal againſt a heathen emperor, 
though it were to be wiſhed that he had been 
a little more prudent in his manner of ex- 
preſſing it. 

He kept theſe fierce ſoldiers, who made and 
unmade their emperors with equal eaſe, in a 
ſtate of order and ſubjection for twenty years; 
which is another proof, notwitbſtanding all 
that Lactantius hath ſaid to the contrary, that 
he was as great a prince as he was a brave 
ſoldier. Under his government the empire ſoon 
recovered its former ſplendour, The Gauls, 
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the Africans, the Egyptians, and the Engliſh, 


who ſeverally revolted, were all reduced to their 
former allegiance to the Roman empire; and 
the Perſians were entirely ſubdued. Such a 
conſtant courſe of ſucceſs abroad, and a more 
happy adminiſtration at home; laws equally 
humane and wiſe, as may ſtill be ſeen in the 
Juſtinian code; Rome, Milan, Autun, Nico- 
media, and Carthage, embelliſhed by his mu- 
nificence, all conſpired to procure him the 
love and eſteem of both the eaſtern and weſtern 
parts of the empire; ſo that two hundred and 
forty years after his death, the firſt year of his 
reign was conſidered as the common æra, in 
the ſame manner as the foundation of Rome 
had formerly been, This is what is uſually 
called the æra of Diocleſian. Some affect to 
call it the æta of the martyrs: but that is an 
error of at leaſt eighteen years; for it is indiſ- 
putably certain that Diocleſian did not perſe- 
cute a ſingle Chriſtian for the firſt eighteen 
years of his reign. On the contrary, one of the 
firſt things he did, after aſcending the throne, 
was to grant a company of the pretorian 
guards to a Chriſtian, called Sebaſtian, who 
is likewiſe to be found in the catalogue of 
ſaints, 

He was not afraid to admit a colleague on the 
throne, in the- perſon of a ſoldier of fortune 
like himſelf. This was a friend of his own, 
one Maximilianus Hercules. The ſimilarity 
of their fortunes was the foundation of their, 
friendſhip. Maximilianus Hercules was born, 
of mean and poor parents, and like Diocleſian, 
had raiſed bimſelf by his courage. Some people 
have found fault with Maximilianus for aſ- 
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ſuming the ſurname of Hercules, and with Di- 
ocleſian for taking that of Jovius*; not re- 
membering that we every day fee clergymen of 
the name of Hercules, and citrzens who are 
called Cæſar or Auguſtus, 

Diocleſian created two Cæſars more. The 
fArſt was another Maximilienus, ſurnamed Ga- 
lerius, who had originally been a ſhepherd., 
One would think that Diocleſian, the moſt 
haughty and ſupercilious man in the world, 
and the firſt that introduced the cuſtom of 
kiſſing the emperor's ſeet, took a pride in filling 
the throne of the Cæſars with men of the 
meaneſt extraction. A f{lave and two peaſants 
were now at the head of the empire, which, 
notwithſtanding, was never in a more flouriſh- 
ing condition. 

"The ſecond Cæſar he created was a perſon : 
of illuſtrious birth, being by his mother the 
grand-nephew of the emperor Claudius II. his 
name Conſtantius Chlorus. By theſe four 
Princes was the empire governed. This affo- 
ciation might have produced four civil wars in 
the ſpace of one year; but Diocleſian knew 
ſo well how to overawe his colleagues, that he 
always obliged them to pay him a proper reſ- 
pect, and to live in harmony among themſelves, 
Theſe princes, though dignified with the lofty 
title of Cæſars, were in reality no more than 
his prime miniſters. We even find him treat- 
ing them with all the authority of an abſolute 
ſovereign ; for when Cæſar Galerius, who had 
been beat by the Perſians, came to Meſopotamia to 
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* Jovius was no more than a Latin tranſlaticn of his 
Greek name Diocles. 
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give him an account of his defeat, he left him 
to walk for a mile together by the fide of his 
chariot, and did not receive him into favour, 
till he had repaired his ſault and retrieved his 
misfortune, 1 

This Galerius had the good fortune to do in 
the ſucceeding year 297, in a very ſignal man- 
ner. He beat the king of Perſia in perſon. 
Theſe kings of Perſia had never ſince the bat- 
tle of Arbella, been cured of the folly of bring- 
ing their wives, their daughters, and cunuchs 
to the field, Galerius took the king of Perſia's 
wife and family, as Alexander had done be- 
fore, and treated them with the fame reſpect. 
Tue peace was as glorious as the victory. 
The Perſians ceded five provinces to the Ro- 
mans, extending from the ſandy deſerts of Pal- 
myra to Armenia. 

Diocleſian and Galerius went to Rome to 
exhibit a new kind of triumph. This was the 
firſt time that ever the Romans had ſeen the 
wife and children of a Perſian monarch in 
chains. The empire enjoyed peace and plenty. 
Diocleſian viſited. all the provinces, and went 
from Rome to Egypt, Syria, and Aſia Minor. 
His uſual reſidence was not at Rome, but at 
Nicomedia, near the Euxine ſea; whether it 
was that he had choſen this place the more nar- 
rowly to watch the-motions of the Perſians and 
Barbarians, or from an attachment to a retreat 
which he himſelf had embelliſhed, 

It was in the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes” that 
Galerius began to perſecute the Chriſtians. 
Why had they been allowed to live in peace 
fo long ? and why were they now perſecuted? 
Euſebius ſays, that one Marcellus a centurion 
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of Trajan's legion, which was then in Maurt- 
tania, happening to aſſiſt with his company at 
a feaſt that was given on account of the vic- 
rory obtained by Galerius, threw down his mi- 
litary belt, his arms, and his bundle of vine- 
branches, which was the badge of his office, 
laying aloud that he was a Chriſtian, and that 
he would ferve Pagans no longer. The de- 
ſerter was capitally puniſhed by a council of 
war; and this is the firſt avowed inſtance of 
that famous perſecution. Certain it is, there 
were many Chriſtians in the Roman' army; 
and the intereſt of the ſtate required that ſuch 
a public deſertion ſhould not paſs unpuniſhed. 
Marcellus's zeal, no doubt, was extremely pi- 
ous; but unhappily it was far from being rea- 
ſonable. If in this feaſt, which was given in 
Mauritania, the gueſts eat any kinds of meat 
that had teen offered to heathen gods, the law 
did not command Marcellus to partake with 
them ; but neither ſurely did chriſtianity com- 
| mand him to give an example of ſedition; 
| and there is no country in the world where 
| ſuch an inexcuſable action would not be ſevere- 
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ly puniſhed. 

Nevertheleſs, after this adventure of Mar- 
cellus, it does not appear that the Chriſtians 
underwent any freſh perſecution till the year 
303. At Nicomedia they had a ſuperb cathe- 
dral, oppoſite the palace, and even higher than 
it. Hiſtorians do not inform us why Galerius 
it demanded of Diocleſian the inſtant demolition 
of this church; but they tell us that Diocle- 
ſian was a long time in coming to a reſolution; 
and that it was almoſt a year before he would give 
his conſent, After this, is it not ſomewhat 
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ſtrange that Diocleſian ſhould be called a per- 
ſecutor ? at laſt in 303 the church was demo- 
liſhed, and an edict publiſhed, depriving the 
Chriſtians of all marks of honour, and of all 
places of truſt, From the very circumſtance 
of their being deprived of theſe, it is evident 

that they once poſſeſſed them. Some Chri- 
ſtian or other was fo fooliſh as to pull down 

the imperial edit from the poſt to which it was 
affixed, and publicly tear it in pieces. This 

ſurely could not proceed from a principle of re- 

ligion ; but from a ſpirit of rebellion. ' Hence 

it is probable that an indiſcreet zeal, and which, 

in the language of ſcripture, was not according 

to knowledge, occaſioned this fatal perſecution. 

Some time after, the palace of Galerius was 

burnt ; Galerius accuſed the Chriſtians of hay- 

ing ſet fire to it; and they, in their turn, ac- 

cuſed him of having done it himle!t in order to 

find a pretext for blackening their character.. 
The accuſation which Galerius brings againſt 

the Chriſtians ſeems to be unjuſt; that which 

they bring againſt him is no leſs ſo; for the 

edict being already publiſhed, what need had he: 
of a new pretext? It, in fact, he wanted new 

arguments to engage Diocleſian in a perſecu- 

tion, that would only be a freſh: proof of Di- 

ocleſian's averſion to abandon the Chriſtians, 

whom he had always protected; as it would 

plainly ſhew that new motives were neceſlary 

to puſh him on to violent meaſures. 

It cannot be denied that there were many 
Chriſtians put to the torture in the empire; 
but we can hardly reconciie with the lenity of 
the Roman laws all thoſe exquiſite torments 
and mutilations, thoſe plucked out tongues, 
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thoſe mangled and broiled limbs, and thoſe 
public inſults upon modeſty, inconſiſtent with 
common decency, which we every where read 
of. No Roman Jaw ever enjoined ſuch pu- 
niſhments. "The populace indeed, from their 
hatred to the Chriſtians, might poſſibly be 
carried to the commiſſion of ſome ſhocking 
cruelties; but we do not find that theſe cruel- 
ties had the ſanction either of the emperor or 
the ſenate. 

The juſt grief of the Chriſtians probably 
vented itſelf in exaggerated complaints. The 
Acta Sincera inform us, that when the emperor 
was at Antioch, the pretor condemned to the 
flames a Chriſtian child called Romain; and 
that the Jews, who were preſent at the exe- 
cution, wickedly fell a laughing, and ſaid, 
„We had once three children, Shadrech, Me- 
ſhech, and Abednego, who were not burnt 
though caſt into the fiery furnace; but theſe 
chriſtians burn faſt enough.” But, to the utter 
confuſion of the Jews, a heavy ſhower of rain 
fell at that very inſtant, and extinguiſhed the 
pile, and the boy came out of it, ſaying, 
« where then is the fire?” The Acta Sin— 
cera add, that the emperor gave him his life; 
but that the judge ordered his tongue to be 
cut out. But is it credible that a judge ſhould 
cut out the tongue of a boy to whom the em- 
peror had granted a. pardon ? 

But what follows is ſtill more ſurpriſing. *Tis 
pretended, that an old chriltian phyfician, called 
Ariſton, who happened to be preſent with his 
anatomical knife, cut out the boy's tongue, in 
order to make his court to the pretor. Little 
Romain was immediately ſent to priſon, and 
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the jailer aſked him the news. The child gave 
him a Jong account of the manner in which 
the old phyſician had cut out his tongue. It 
muſt be obſerved, that, before the operation, 
the boy ſtammered greatly in his fpeech ; but 
that he now ſpoke with ſurpriſing volubility. 
The jailer did not fail to acquaint the emperor 
with this miracle. The old phyſician was ſent 
for, and examined: he ſwore that he had per- 
formed the operation according to the rules of 
art, and ſhewed them the child's tongue, which 
he had kept in a box as a ſacred relick. © Give 
me the firſt man that comes in, ſays he: I will 
cut out his tongue in your majeſty's preſence, 
and then you ſhall fee whether or not he can 
ſpeak.” The propoſal was accepted, and a 
poor man pitched upon for the purpoſe. The 
phyſician cut out as much of his tongue as he 
had done of the boys, and the man expired in 
an inſtant, 

I am willing to believe that the Acts 
which relate this fact, are as ſincere as their 
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: title imports ; but ſurely they are more ſimple 
than ſincere: and it is ſtrange that Fleury, in 
. 


his Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, ſhould relate ſuch a 
- prodigious number of the like facts, which are 
more apt to occaſion ſcandal than to promote 
edification. 
1 You muſt further obſerve, that in 303, when 
it is alledged that Diocleſian was preſent at 
this pretty adventure, he was actually at Rome, 
and ſpent the whole year in Italy. It is pre- 
tended that it was at Rome, and even in the 
emperor's preſence, that St, Geneſtus, .the co- 
median, was converted on the ſtage, as he was 
playing a comedy againſt the Chriſtians. This 
C6 come- 
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comedy plainly ſhews, that the taſte of Plautus 
and Terence was then extinct. What is now 
called comedy, or Italian farce, ſeem to have 
taken its rife in thoſe times. St. Geneſtus 
ated a ſick perſon. The phyſician aſked him 
what was his diſeaſe. *+ 7 feel myſelf too 
heavy,“ ſays Geneſtus. Would you chuſe 
to be pared a little,” ſays the phyſician, “ to 
make you more light?” © No,” replies Ge- 
neſtus; © but I will die a Chriſtian, that ſo I 
may be raiſed with a handiome ſhape.” Upon 
which the actors, dreſſed like prieſts and con- 
jurers, came to baptize him. At that inſtant 
Geneſtus became a Chriſtian; and, inſtead of 
finiſhing his part, began to preach to the em- 
peror and the people. This miracle is likewiſe 
contained in the Acta Sincera, 

Certain it is, there were many real martyrs 
but it is equally certain, that the provinces were 
not deluged with blood, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed, Mention is made of about two hundred 
martyrs that ſuſtered in the whole extent of the 
Roman empire, during the lait years of Dio- 
cleſian's reign; and it appears, even from the 
letters of Conſtantine himſelf, that Diocleſian 
had a lefs ſhare in this perſecution than Gale- 
rius *. 
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®* Nevertheleſs he is ſaid to have entered ſo eagerly inte 
the ſpirit of this perſecution, that he cauſed trophies to be 
ereted, with inſcriptions (ſome of them ſtill extant in 
Spain) importing, that he had extended the Roman em- 
pire both in the Eaſt and Weſt, extinguiſhed the name of 
the Chriſtians, who had embroiled the republic, aboliſhed + 
their ſuperſtition over all the earth, and augmented the 
wo: thip of the gods, 
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Diocleſian fell ſick in the courſe of this year, 
and, finding his ftrength impaired, was the firſt 
that gave the world an example of abdicating 
an empire; though it is hard to ſay whether 
this abdication was voluntary or forced. What 
is certain is, that, having recovered his health, 
he lived nine years after, equally honoured and 
undiſturbed, in his country-houſe at Salona, the 
place of his birth, He was wont to ſay, that 
he had never begun to live till the day of his 
retirement; and, when preſſed to remount the 
throne, he declared, that it was not worth the 
tranquillity he now enjoyed ; and that he took 
more pleaſure in cultivating his garden, than 
he had ever done in governing the world. 
What is the natural inference from all theſe 
fats ? Is it not that, notwithſtanding his many 
failings, he reigned like a great emperor, and 
died like a philoſopher ? 
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confuſion which overſpread the empire, 
after the abdication of Diocleſian. Upon his 
death, there were no leſs than fix emperors at 
once. Conſtantine triumphed over them all; 
changed the religion of the empire; and was 
the author not only of that grand revolution, 
but likewiſe of all the other innovations that 
have ſince taken place in the Weſt. You 
want to know his real character. Aſk it of 
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3 of Zozimus, of Sozomenus, and of 
Victor. They will tell you, that, at firſt, he 
was a great prince; afterwards a public robber; 
and, laſt of all, a voluptuary, a debauchee, and 
a prodigal. They will paint him as an ambi- 
tious, cruel, and blood-thirſty tyrant. But aſk 
it, on the other hand, of Euſebius, of Gregory 
of Nazianze, and of Lactantius, and they 
will tell you, that he was a man poſſeſſed of 
every virtue. Between theſe two extremes, 
how ſhall we diſcover the truth? By well- 
vouched facts, and by theſe alone. He had a 
father-in-law ; him he obliged to bang himſelt. 
He had a brother-in-law ; him he ſtrangled. 
He had a nephew, of twelve or thirteen years 
of age; his throat he cut. He had a ſon and 
heir; his head he took off. He had a wife; 
and her he ſtifled in a bath +. An old French 
author ſays, ** that he loved to make a clean 
houſe.” 

If to theſe domeſtic crimes you add, that 
happening to be one day hunting a band of 


Franks that inhabited the banks of the Rhine, 
and having taken their kings, who were pro- 


bably of the family of our Pharamond and Clo- 
dion the Hairy, he expoſed them to wild beaſts 
for his diverſion ; you may then ſafely conclude, 
that he was not the moſt humane and polite 
man in the world, 

Let us now take a curſory view of the prin- 
cipal events of his reign. His father, Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus, was in England, where he 
had borne the title of emperor tor a few months. 


n 


— 


+ We have, in another place, made ſome remarks on 
this heavy charge, 


Con- 
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Conſtantine was at Nicomedia with the em- 
peror Galerius, from whom he aſked leave to 
go and viſit his father, who was ſick. Gale» 
rius granted his requeſt; and Conſtantine ſet 
out on the poſt-horſes of the empire, which 
were called Veredarii, It was no leſs danger- 
ous, it ſeems, to be a poſt-horſe than to be a 
member of Conſtantine's family ; for the mo- 
ment he had finiſhed his journey, he cauſed all 
the horſes to be hamſtrung, for fear that Gale- 
rius ſhould revoke his permiſſion, and order 
him to return to Nicomedia. Finding his 
father on his death-bed, he procured himſelf to 
be declared emperor by the few Roman troops 
that were then in England. 

A Roman emperor choſen at York, by five 
or fix thouſand men, could not poſſibly be re- 
cognized at Rome as lawfully elected: he 
wanted, at leaſt, the formula of ſenatus popu 
laſque Romanus, The ſenate, the people, and 
the pretorian guards, unanimouſly fixed their 
choice upon Maxentius, ſon to Cæſar Maxi- 
milianus Hercules, himſelf already a Cæſar, and 
brother of that Fauſta whom Conſtantine had 
married, and afterwards put to death. This 
Maxentius is called a tyrant and uſurper by our 
hiſtorians, who are always ſure to fide with the 
ſtrongeſt party. He protected the heathen.reli- 
gion, in oppoſition to Conſtantine, who al- 
ready began to declare for the Chriſtians, A 
heathen, and vanquiſhed ! how could he fail to- 
be reckoned an abominable wretch ! 

Euſebius tells us, that when Conſtantine was 
going to Rome to attack Maxentius, both he 
and the whole army ſaw in the clouds the large 
ſtaudard of the emperors, called Labarum, 
mounted 
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mounted with a large Greek R, with a St. 
Andrew's Croſs, and two Greek words, the 
meaning of which was, „ By this you ſhall 
conquer.” Some authors alledge, that this 
ſign appeared at Belangon ; others ſay that it 
was at Cologn; ſome at Treves, and others 
at Troye. Strange! that heaven ſhould ex- 
plain itſelf in Greek in all theſe different 
countries. It would have been more natural, 
at leaſt in the judgment of ſhort- ſighted mor- 
tals, for this ſign to have made its appearance 
in Italy on the day of battle; but then the in- 
ſcription muſt have been in Latin. A learned 
antiquary, of the name of Laiſel, hath refuted 
the authenticity of this phænomenon; in con- 
ſequence of which he hath been branded with 
the appellation of an infidel. 

After the victory which Conſtantine ob- 
tained, the ſenate were not back ward in adoring 
the conqueror, and execrating the memory of 
the conquered. They immediately {tripped the 
triumphal arch of Marcus Aurelius to adorn 
that of Conſtantine, to whom they likewiſe 
erected a golden ſtatue; an honour which, 
before that time, had never been paid to any 
but the gods. This he received, notwithſtand- 
ing the Labarum; as allo the title of high 
prieſt, which he retained all his life. His firſt 
care, according to Nazairus and Zozimus, was 
to extirpate the whole race of the tyrant, to- 
gether with his principal friends ; after which 
he aſſiſted, with great humanity, at the ſpecta- 
cles and public games. 

The old Diocleſian was then dying in his 
retreat at Salona. Conſtantine need not have 
been in ſuch a hurry to demoliſh his ſtatue at 

Rome, 
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£ | Rome. He might have remembered, if he 


pleaſed, that this emperor had been his father's 
benefactor, and had even been the means of 
raiſing him to the throne. Having thus van- 
quiſhed Maxentius, his next buſineſs was to 
get rid of Licinius, his brother-in-law, who 
was dignified with the title of Auguſtus as well 
as himſelf; and Licinius, on his part, refolved 
to make away with Conſtantine, if he poſſibly 
could. But, as their quarrels were not yet 
come to an open rupture, they granted, con- 
jointly, at Milan, in 313, the famous edict of 
liberty of conſcience. We give every man,” 
ſay they, “a liberty of following whatever re- 
ligion he pleaſes, that fo we may draw down 
the bleſſing of heaven upon us and our ſub- 
jets: and we declare, that we have granted 
the Chriſtians a free and full permiſſion of pro- 
ſeſſing their religion, provided that every other 
perſon ſhall enjoy the ſame privileges, that fo 
the peace of our reign may not be diſturbed.” 
Conſtantine was not as yet a Chriſtian, any 


more than his colleague Licinius. He had ſtill 


another emperor or tyrant to deſtroy, one 
Maximinus, a determined pagan. Licinius 
fought Maximinus before he attacked Con- 
ſtantine. Heaven was ſtill more propitious to 
him, than it had ever been to Conſtantine 
himſelf. The latter had only the appearance 
of a ſtandard ; the former had that of an angel. 
This angel taught him a prayer, by virtue of 
which he muſt undoubtedly conquer the bar- 
barian Maximinus. Licinius put the prayer 
in writing, recited it three times to his army, 
and obtained a complete victory. Had this Li- 
cinius, brother-in-law to Conſtantine, oyoyel 

a hap- 
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a happy reign, we ſhould have heard of nothing 
but his angel ; but Conſtantine having cauſed 
him to be hanged, cut the throat of his young 
ſon, and rendered himſelf an abſolute ſovereign, 
we now hear of nothing but of Conſtantine's 
Labarum, 

It is commonly believed that he put his eldeſt 
ſon'Criſpus, and his wife Fauſta, to death, the 
ſame year that he aſſembled the council of Nice. 
Zozimus and Sozomenus pretend, that when 
the heathen prieſts told him that his crimes 
were inexpiable, he immediately made open 


profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and demoliſhed ſe- 


veral temples in the Eaſt. It is not likely that 
the heathen prieſts would neglect ſuch a ſa- 
vourable opportunity of bringing back to their 
party the high prieſt, by whom they had been 
abandoned: and yet there might poſſibly be 
amongſt them ſome rigid fanaticks; for ſuch 
are every where to be found. But, what is 
{till more ſurpriſing, Conſtantine the Chriſtian 
underwent no penance for his parricides. It 
was at Rome that he committed theſe barbarous 
crimes, and from that time he could never en- 
dure to reſide in it: he therefore left it intirely, 
and went to build the city of Conſtantinople. 
How can he preſume to ſay, as he does in one 
of his reſcripts, that he transferred the ſeat of 
the empire to Conſtantinople by the expreſs 
orders of God? Is not this at once to mock 
the Deity, and to inſult the common ſenſe of 
mankind? Had God given him any orders, 
would it not have been not to aſſaſſinate his 

wife and fon ? 
Diocleſian had ſet the example of tranſ- 
ferring the ſeat of the empire towards the — 
| ers 
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ders of Aſia. The Romans, enſlaved and de- 
generated as they already were, could not en- 
dure the pride, the deſpotiſm, and the effemi- 


nacy of the Afiaticks. The emperors would 


never have dared to introduce the cuſtom of 
making their ſubjects kiſs their feet at Rome, 
nor to fill their palaces with crowds of eunuchs. 
Diocleſian began at Nicomedia to put the Ro- 
man court upon the ſame footing with that of 
the Perſian monarchs ; and Conſtantine accom- 
pliſhed the pernicious ſcheme at Conſtantinople, 
From that time Rome loſt her ancient ſpirit, 
and gradually fell into decay ; and thus Con- 
ſtantine gave the moſt fatal blow that ever was 
given to the Roman empire, 

Of all the emperors, he was certainly the 
moſt deſpotic. | Auguſtus had left the Romans, 
at leaſt, the ſhadow of liberty. Tiberius, and 
even Nero himſelf, had cajoled the ſenate and 
the people. But Conftantine was above con- 
deſcending to theſe political arts. By diſband- 
ing, immediately upon his elevation to the 
throne, the brave pretorian ſoldiers, who con- 
ſidered themſelves as maſters of the Roman em- 
perors, he eſtabliſhed his authority upon a ſolid 
foundation, He made an intire ſeparation be- 
tween the ſword and the gown. The depoſi- 
taries of the laws, now cruſhed by the mili- 
tary power, were, at beſt, but enflaved law- 
yers. The Roman provinces were governed on 
a new plan . The great aim of Conſtantine 

was 


* The empire was divided into four general govern- 
ments, each under the authority of a prefectus pretorii 3 
though he had no power over the troops, the command of 
which was given to provincial generals, who had under 

them 
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was to be abſolute in every thing; and, in fact, 
he was ſo both in church and ſtate. We ſer 
him convoking and opening the council of 
Nice; entering amid{t the fathers, covered with 
Jewels and adorned with a diadem; taking the 
firſt place, and baniſhing indiſeriminately one 
while Arius, and at another St. Athanaſius, 
He put himſelf at the head of Chriſtianity, 
without being a Chriſtian ; for, in thoſe times, 
none but ſuch as were baptized were diſtin— 
guiſhed by that appellation ; fo that, in effect, 
Conſtantine was only a catechumen. Even 
the cuſtom of waiting the approach of death, 
in order to be dipt in the water of regenera- 
tion, began to be diſcontinued by ſome indivi- 
duals, f Conſtantine imagined, that, by de- 
ferring his baptiſm, he might commit all man- 
ner of crimes with impunity, in hopes of ob- 
taining a full pardon at laſt, it was very un- 
lucky for the reſt of the world, that ſuch an 
opinion ſhould have been put into the head of 
a man ſo powerful and deſpotic, | 


them counts and dukes. Each general government was 
ſubdivided into dioceſes, the governors of which were 
ſtiled vicars of the prefecti prætotii; and every dioceſe was 
compoſed of ſeveral petty provinces, ruled by conſulars, 
preſidents, or correctors. This ſubdiviſion had been firſt 
made by Dioclefian, 
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E T us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that Ju- 
lian abandoned the heathen for the chriſ- 
tian religion. Let us next conſider him as a 
man, a philoſopher, and an emperor; and then 
let us try if we can find a prince of a more ex- 
ceilent character. Within theſe few years his 
name was never mentioned without the epithet 
of Apoſtate; and it is, perhaps, one of the 
greateſt efforts of reaſon, that we have at length 
ceaſed to diſtinguiſh him by that opprobrious 
appellation, The ſtudy of the liberal arts has 
inſpired the learned with the ſpirit of toleration. 
Who would believe, that, in one of the num- 
bers of the Paris Mercury in 1741, the author 
ſhould ſeverely cenſure a public writer, for 
being ſo much wanting to common decency as 
to call this emperor “ Julian, the Apoſtate.“ 
Had any one, an hundred years ago, refuſed 
to call him an apoſtate, he himſelf would have 
been ſure to incur the imputation of atheiſm, 
What is equally certain and ſurpriſing is, 
that if you lay aſide the conſideration of his 
unhappy change, and neither follow him to the 
chriſtian churches, nor the pagan temples ; but 
obſerve him narrowly in his houſe, in the camp, 
in battle, in his manners, his conduct, and 
writings; you will find him equal, in every 
reſpect, to Marcus Aurelius. And hence, per- 
haps, you may be convinced that this man, 
who is commonly repreſented as an abominable 
wretch, is nevertheleſs the firſt, or, at leaſt, 
the 
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the ſecond of mankind. Always ſober, and 
always temperate; keeping no miſtreſſes; lying 
upon a bear's ſkin, and in that ſimple couch 
giving but a few hours to ſleep; dividing his 
time between ſtudy and buſineſs; generous, 
friendly, and modeſt : had he been a private 
man, he would have been the object of univer- 
fal admiration. 

If we conſider him as a hero, we ſhall find 
him always at the head of his troops, re- 
eſtabliſhing military diſcipline without ſeverity, 
and equally beloved and reſpected by his ſol- 
diers ; leading his armies almoſt always on foot, 
and ſharing with them in all their dangers ; 
ſucceſsful in all his expeditions; and at laſt 
ending his days in gaining a complete victory 
over the Perſians. His death was that of a 
hero, and his laſt words were thoſe of a philo- 
ſopher : << I chearfully ſubmit,” ſaid he, © to 
the eternal decrees of heaven; convinced that 
he who would wiſh to live when he muſt die, 
is more cowardly than him who would wiſh to 
die when he ought to live.” He continued, 
to his laſt hour, to diſcourſe on the immorta- 
lity of the foul. No fruitleſs complaints, no 
unmanly fears; he talked of nothing but ſub- 
miſhon to the Divine Providence. Conſider, 
now, that the perſon who died thus had been 
an emperor for thirty-two years, and then ſay 
if you ought to inſult his memory. 

If we view him as an emperor, we find him 
refuling the title of dominus, to which Conſtan- 
tine aſpired; relieving his ſubjects, diminiſh- 
ing the taxes, encouraging the arts, reducing 
from ſeventy ounces to three or four hundred 
marks thoſe crowns of gold which his prede- 
; ceſſors 
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4 ceſſors exacted from all the towns, enforcing 
8 the execution of the laws, keeping his officers 
f and miniſters to their duty, and preventing all 
9 kind of bribery and corruption. 
| Ten chriſtian ſoldiers conſpire his death : 
4 they are diſcovered, and Julian forgives them. 
# The people of Antioch, equally inſolent and 
effeminate, inſult him: he puniſhes them, with 
| his uſual greatneſs of ſoul; and, capable as he 
. was of making them feel the whole weight of 


imperial power, he only makes them ſenſible of 

the ſuperiority of his genius. Compare with 

this the puniſhments which Theodoſius (now 

almoſt ſainted) inflicts at Antioch : all the citi- 

| zens of Theſſalonica butchered, on an occaſion 

of much the ſame nature; and then ſay, which 
| of the two men you think the moſt virtuous, 

Gregory of Nazianzene, and Theodoret, 

ſeem to conſider it as their duty to blacken the 

character of this prince, becauſe he abandoned 

the chriſtian religion; never remembering that 

one of the moſt glorious triumphs of this reli- 

gion was to withitand the efforts of a great and 

wiſe man, after having reſiſted ſo many tyrants. 

One of theſe authors ſays, that he filled An- 

tioch with blood, from a ſpirit of cruel revenge. 

How could a fact fo notorious eſcape the obler- 

vation of all other hiſtorians? On the con- 

trary, it is well known that he ſhed no blood at 

Antioch, but the blood of victims. The other 

has the impudence to affirm, that when he was 

juſt expiring, he threw his blood againſt heaven, 

and exclaimed, „ Thou haſt conquered, O 

Galilean!” How, in the name of wonder, 

could ſuch a ridiculous ſtory ever gain credit? 
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Or is ſuch an action, and ſuch words, con» 
ſiſtent with the reſt of his character? 

But perhaps it may be aſked, by men of 
more ſenſe than theſe defamers of Julian, how 
it was poſſible for a ſtateſman, a genius, and a 
true philoſopher, as Julian — was, to 
abandon Chriſtianity, in which he had been 
educated, in favour of the heathen religion, to 
the abſurd and ridiculous nature of which he 
could not be a ſtranger? If Julian, ſay they, 
liſtened too much to his reaſon in examining 
the myſteries of Chriſtianity, he ought, one 
would think, to have liſtened ſtill more to that 
reaſon in examining the fables of the heathens. 

Perhaps, by tracing him through the courſe 
of his life, and obſerving his charaCter with 
greater attention, we ſhall be able to diſcover 
the true cauſe of that ſtrong averſion he had to 
Chriſtianity, Conſtantine, his grand-uncle, 
the firſt emperor that embraced the new reli- 
gion, had embrued his hands in the blood of 
his wife, his ſon, his brother-in-law, his ne- 
phew, and his father-in-law. Conſtantine's 
three ſons began their bloody reign by butcher- 
ing their uncle and their couſins. From that 
time nothing was to be ſeen but murders and 
civil wars. Julian s father and eldeſt brother, 
all his relations, and even himſelf, though a 
child, were condemned to death by his uncle 
Conſtantius. Happily he eſcaped the general 
maſſacre. His firſt years were paſt in exile ; 
and at laſt he owed the preſervation of his life, 
his fortune, and the title of Cæſar, to the good 
offices of the empreſs Euſebia, wife to his uncle 
Conſtantius, who, aſter having had the cruelty 

ts 
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to baniſh him in his infancy, had now the im- 
prudence to make him a Ceſar, and afterwards 
the {till greater imprudence to provoke him by 
perſecution. 

He was an eve-witneſs of the intolerable in- 
ſolence with which a biſhop behaved to Euſebia, 
his benefa&treſs. This was one Leontius, 
biſhop of Tripoli. He tent the empteſs word, 
« that he would not pay her a viſit, unleſs 
ſhe would promiſe to receive him in a manner 
ſuitable to his epiſcopal character; to wit, that 
ſhe ſhould meet him at the door, incline her 
body, in order to receive his benediction, and 
not preſume to ſit down til] he ſhould give her 
leave.” The heathen prieſts behaved to the 
empreſſes in a very different manner. This 
pride, ſo oppoſite to the true ſpirit of Chriſtiani- 
ty, could not fail to make a deep impreſſion on 
the mind of a young man, already in love with 
philofophy and ſimplicity of manners. 

He found himſelf, it is true, in a chriſtian 
family ; but it was a family noted for parricide, 
He ſaw biſhops at court; but theſe biſhops 
were haughty and inſolent, artful and cunning, 
and perpetually anathematizing one another. 
The two ſects of Arius and Athanaſius filled 
the empire with bloodſhed and confuſion ; 
whereas the heathens, on the other hand, had 
no religious controverſies. We may therefore 
naturally ſuppoſe, that Julian, educated as he 
was by heathen philotophers, and daily ac- 
cuſtomed to hear their lectures, was thereby 
the more confirmed in that unhappy averſion to 
Chriſtianity, with which the abuſe of it had at 
hrit inſpired him. Politicians were no more 
ſurpriſed to ſee Julian forſake the chriſtian for 
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the heathen religion, than to ſee Conſtantine 
abandon Paganiſm for Chriſtianity, It is pro- 
bable, that both of them changed ſor reaſons 
of ſtate, and that theſe reaſons concurred with 
ſtoica] pride in determining the mind of Julian. 
The heathen religion had no dogmas: it de- 
manded nothing but ſacrifices; nor did it even 
require theſe under very ſevere penalties, the 
prieſts not daring to form a religious govern- 
ment in the heart of the civil. "Theſe and the 
like motives might eaſily induce a man of Ju— 
lian's character to take a ſtep, which, in other 
reſpects, is ſo unjuſtifiable. He wanted a party: 
had he piqued himſelf merely on his floical 
character, he would have had the prieſts and 
falſe zealots of both religions to oppoſe him. 
The people would never have allowed a prince 
to confine himſelf to the fole adoration of a 
pure Being, and to the practice of juſtice. He 
was, therefore, obliged to pitch upon one of 
thefe contending parties; and Julian probably 
ſubmitted to the pagan ceremonies with no 
more ſincerity than moſt princes and great men 
go to places of public worſhip, to which they 
are led by the people, and frequently forced to 
appear what they are not. The Turkiſh Sultan 
muſt bleſs Omar; the Perſian Sophi muſt bleſs 
Ali; and Marcus Aurelius himſelf was initiated 
in the Eleuſinian myſteries, 

We ought not, therefore, to be furpriſed 
that Julian degraded his reaſon fo far as to con- 
deſcend to the obſervance of ſuperſtitious rites ; 
but we cannot help being filled with the high- 
eſt indignation at Theodoret, the only author 
who ſays that he ſacrificed a woman in the 
temple of the Moon at Carres. This infamous 


ſtory 
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ſtory deſerves to be ranked in the ſame cata- 
logue with that abſurd fiction of Ammianus, 
who ſays that the genius of the empire appeared 
to Julian before his death; and with that no 
leſs ridiculous falſhood, that when Julian at- 
tempted to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, 
globes of fire iſſued from the earth, and de- 
ſtroyed the works and workmen. 


* 


Iliacos intra muras peccatur & extra. 


The Chriſtians and Pagans have been equal- 
2 induſtrious in inventing and propagating 
0 


ries about Julian; with this only difference, 


that the ſtories of the Chriſtians are all defa- 
matory. Can any one believe, that a philoſo- 
pher could ſacrifice a woman to the moon, and 
tear out her entrails with his own hands ? Can 
ſach brutality dwell in the mind of a rigid 
Stoick ? 


Julian never put one Chriſtian to death. It 


is true, he granted them no favours ; but neither 
did he perſecute them “. As a juſt emperor, he 
left them to enjoy their eſtates ; and as a philo- 
ſopher, he wrote againſt them. He forbade 
them to teach in their ſchools the works of 
profane authors, which they endeavoured to 


decry; but ſurely this was not perſecution, 


He allowed them the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, and hindered them from deſtroying one 
another by their bloody quarrels. This was 


———— 


__— 


0 . Notwithſtanding this elegant apology, Julian will be 
ſtill conſidered as a perſecutor of the Chriſtians, againſt 
whom he exerciſed acts of cruelty and injuſtice on many 
occaſions. 
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rather to be their protector. They ought, 
therefore, to load him with no other reproach 
than that of abandoning their religion, and of 
deceiving and hurting hianſelf: and yet they 
have feund means to render execrable to all 
poſterity a prince whoſe name, but for his 


change of religion, the only blemith in his cha- 


racer, would have been dear to mankind, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
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FER EDITORS, 


HOUGH an academical oration is 
5 £ commonly no more than a vain ce- 
remony full of hackneyed compliments, and 
{tufted with the elogy of a predeceſſor, who per- 
haps was a man of but very mean parts; yet 
this diſcourſe, which ſeveral gentlemen have 
begged us to reprint, ought to be exempted 
from the common law, which condemns to ob- 
livion moſt of theſe formal and unmeaning 
pieces. The ſpeech, it is preſumed, will be 
found to have ſome merit, and the notes are 
uſeful. 


- © 0+ 0, 
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GENTLEMEN, 


OUR founder transfuſed into your eſta- 
bliſhment all the greatneſs and dignity 
of his own foul, by ordaining that you thould 
always be free and equal, And indeed he 
acted wiſely in raiſing above dependence thoſe 
who were above all ſelfiſh and intereſted views, 
and who, as generous as himſelf, did letters the 
honour which they ſo well deſerve, namely, that 
of {tudying them for their own ſake*. It was 
to be feared that the ardour of proſecuting 
theſe noble ſtudies might one day be relaxed. 
In order, therefore, to preſerve it in its full 
vigour, you made a law, by which you bound 
yourlelves to admit none as members of your 
academy but ſuch as reſided in Paris. From 
this law, however, you have wilely deviated 
in receiving in your number thoſe cxtraordi— 
nary geniuſes who were called elſewhere by 
their honourable employments, but who by their 
ſenſible or ſublime performances were always 
preſent with you; for it would be to violate 


* The French academy is the oldeſt eſtablihment of thar 
kind in France, It was at fi ſt compoſed of ſome men of let- 
ters, who met together for the fake of mutual conver (ation, 
It is not divided into honorary and penſionary members, 
Its privileges are merely honorary, ſuch as that enjoyed by 
the commenſals of the palace, of not being obligsd to plea# 
out of Paris; that of addreſſing the king in a body wita 
the ſuperior courts; and that of being accountable to none 


but the king. 
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the ſpirit of a law not to tranſgreſs the letter 
of it in favour of great men, If the late pre- 
fident Bouhier, after having flattered himſelf 
with the pleaſing hopes of conſecrating the 
reſt of his days to your company, was obliged 
to paſs them at a conſiderable diſtance, both 
he and the academy were comforted for their 
mutual Joſs, by reflecting that he cultivated 
your ſciences with his uſual induſtry in the 
city of Dijon, which hath produced fo many 
great men +4, and where genius feems to be one 
of the characteriſtics of the citizens. 

He put us in mind of thoſe times when the 
molt auſtere magiſtrates, accompliſhed like him 
in the knowledge of the laws, unbended their 
minds from the cares of itate, by indulging in 
the amuſements of literature. What pitiful 
wretches are thoſe who deſpiſe theſe agreeable 
ſtudies; who place a kind of ſolitary grandeur 
in ſhut:ing themſelves up within the narrow 
circle of their own employments ! Do they not 
know that Cicero, after having filled the firit 
place in the world, ſtill continued to plead the 
caufes of his fellow citizens, wrote on the 
nature of the gods, converſed with men of let- 
ters, went to the theatre, condeſcended to cul- 
tivate the friendſhip of /Elopus and Roſcius, 
and Jeft little minds to enjoy their ſolemn gra- 
vity, which is only the maſk of ignorance and 
weakneſs ? ; 

The preſident Bouhier was a man of great 
learning; but did not reſemble thoſe uſeleſs and 


+ Meſſieurs de la Monnoye, Bouhier, Lantin, and above 
all, the eloquent Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, who is com- 
monly conſidered as the laſt fatter of the church, 


un- 
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unſociable ſcholars, who neglect the ſtudy of 


their gen tongue to acquire an imperfect 
knowledge of ancient languages; who think 
they have a right to deſpiſe their on times, be- 
cauſe they imagine they have ſome little ac- 
quaintance with former ages; who admire a 
paſſage in ZEſchylus, but have never enjoyed 
the pleaſure of ſhedding a tear at our own 
plays. He tranſlated Petronius's poem on the 
civil war; not that he conſidered that decla- 
mation, which is full of falſe thoughts, as near- 
ly equal to the chaſte and elegant ſublimity of 
Virgil: on the contrary, he knew that Petro- 
nius's fatire *, though diſtinguiſhed here and 
there by charming ſtrokes of wit, is no more 
. than the whimſical production of a young man 
of mean condition, whoſe manners and ſtile 
were alike irregular. Some men who pretend 
to be the moſt perfect maſters of taſte and plea- 
ſure, eſteem the whole of Petronius's works; 
but Mr. Bouhier, a man of greater judgment, 
docs not even eſteem all that he tranilated. It 


is one proof, among many others, how. much 
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* St, Evremont admires Petronius, becauſe he takes 
him for a great courtier, and believed himſelf to be ſuch, 
This was the folly of the times. St. Evremont and ſe- 
veral others aſſert that Nero is repreſented under the name 
of Trimalchion: but can an old fat and ridiculous farmer 
of the revenues, and his old wife, an impertinent ci- 
tizen, be ſaid to reſemble a young emperor and his 
young ſpouſe Octavia, or the young Popæa? Can the 
debaucheries and petty theſts of a ſew roguiſh ſcholars be 
ſaid to reſemble the pleaſures of the maſter of the world? 
Petronius, the author of the ſatire, is evidently a young 
man of ſpirit, who made a figure among a ſet” of obſcure 

| Esbaucices, and not the conſul Petronius, 
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reaſon hath been improved in the preſent age, 
that a tranſlator is no longer a blind admiter 
of his author; but can treat him with the ſame 
impartiality as he would treat a cotemporary. 
He exerciſed his talents on this poem, on the 
hymn to Venus, and on Anacreon, in order to 
ſhew that the poets ought to be tranſlated into 
verſe ; an opinion which he defended with great 
warmth ; nor will it be thought ſtrange that 
my ſentiments are the fame with his. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to enter a little more 
deeply into- theſe literary diſcuſſions: my 
doubts before ſuch learned judges as you will 
be equal to deciſions. In this manner I may 
poſhbly contribute to the improvement of the 
arts; and I had much rather pronounce in your 
preſence an uſeful than an eloquent diſcourſe. 

Why is it that Homer, "Fheocritus, Lucre- 
tius, Virgil, and Horace, have been happily 
tranſlated into Italian and Engliſh * ? why is it 
that theſe nations have none of the ancient 
poets in prole, and that we have none of them 
in verſe? I will endeavour to aſſign the rea- 
jon. 


tt 


Horace is tranſlated into Italian verſe by Palavicini ; 
Virgil by Hannibal Caro; Ovid by Auguillara; and The- 
ocritus by Ricolini. The Italians have five good tran- 
flations of Anacreon. With regard to the Engliſh, Dry- 
den hath trandlated Virgil and: Juvenal; Pope, Homer; 
Creech, Lucretius f, &c. : 


+ Of Virgil there are three Engliſh tranſlations beſides 
that by Dryden, viz, Lauderdale's, Trap's, and Pitt's; and 
we expect ſoon to ſee a fourth complete tranſlation of the 
FF.neil by Mr, Strahan. We have alſo Theocritus tran- 
Aated by Creec?, and Horace by Francis, 

To 
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To ſurmount the difficulties that oppoſe us 
in the execution of any work, conſtitutes no 
inconſiderable part of its merit. No great at- 
chievements without great labour; nor is there 
a nation in the world where it is more diſſicult 
to transfuſe the true ſpirit of ancient poetry 
than it is in ours. The firſt poets formed the 
genius of their language. The Greeks and the 
Romans at firſt employed poetry in painting all 
the ſenſible objects of nature. Homer deſcribes 
whatever ſtrikes the eye. The French, who 
have not yet begun to improve any of the more 
ſublime kinds of poetry, except the dramatic, 
neither could nor ought to deſcribe any thing 
that does not affect the foul, We have inſen- 
fibly debarred ourſelves from all thoſe objects 
which other nations have ventured to paint. 
There is nothing that Dante does not deſcribe 
after the example of the ancients. He accuſ- 
tomed the Italians to exprels every thing; but 
how could we in the preſent age imitate the 
author of the Georgicks, who particularly men- 
tions all the inſtruments of agriculture ? In ef- 
fect we hardly know them; and our effeminate 
pride, bred and nouriſhed in the boſom. of that 
peace and luxury which we enjoy in our cities, 
unhappily affixes a mean idea to theſe rural 


labours, and to the deſcription. of thoſe uſefuF 


arts which the lords and legiſlators of the univerſe 
cultivated with their own victorious hands, 
Had our good poets known how to expreſs 
little things with propriety, our tongue would: 
have added that merit, wh ich is far from being. 
inconſiderable, to the advantage of having be- 
come the firſt language in the world for the 
charms of converſation, and the expreſſion of 
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ſentiment. The language of the heart, and 
the ſtile of the theatre have entirely prevailed; 
they have embelliſhed che French tongue; but 
have confined its beauties within too narrow 
Jimits, 

And when J fay, gentlemen, that the great 
poets have determined the genius of languages *, 
I ad- 


It is impoſiible in a ceremonial diſcourſe to enter into 
the reaſons of this difficulty that attends our poetry. It 
pi ocecds from the idiom of the language; for though M. 
de la Motte, and ſeveral others after him, have aſſerted in 
tull academy, that languages have no idioms, yet it appears 
demonſtrable that each language hath its own peculiar 
diom. 

Tais idiom is its fitneſs to expreſs certain ideas with 
propriety, and its unntneſs to expreſs others with preci- 
fon. Both theie peculiatitics arife, x. From the termina- 
tions of words, 2. From avx-liary verbs and participles. 
3. From the greater or leſs number cf rhimes. 4. From 
the length or ſhortneſs of words, 5. From the greater or 
leſs variation of caſes. 6. From articies and pronouns, 
7. From eliſions. 8. From inverhons. 9. From the 
quantity of ſyllables. And, in fine, from an infinite num- 
ver of minute circumſtances, which can only be perceived 
by thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied the principles of a 
language, 

1. he terminations of words, fuch as perdre, waincre, 
n com, ſucre, raſte, crotte, perdu, ſourdre, ff, coffre, theſe 
harſh ſy!lables grate the ear, a property for which all the 
northern tongues are remarkable. 

2. Auxibary verbs and participles, 
en-mis ayant cte vaincus.“ 
4. Læſo & invicto milite.“ 


Pifis Teſtibus, c les 
There are four words ſor two. 
This is the inſcrip ion of the in- 
valids at Berlin: were we to trahflate it into French, it 
would be pour ls ſoldats gui ont ele bleſſe: & gui wont pes ete 
«aincas; how flat and langud! Hence it appears that 
Latin is more proper fcr inſcriptions than French. 

3. The number of rhimes. Open a diQtionary of Italian 


thimes, and one of French thime?, you will always find a 
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J advance nothing that is not well known to 
you. The Greeks did not begin to write hiſ- 


tory 


greater number of rhimes in the Italian; and you will 
further remark, that in the French there are twenty low 
and ridiculous rhimes for two that can enter into the noble 
and majeſtic ſtile, 

4. The length and ſhortneſs of words. It is this that 
renders a language more or leſs proper for the expreſſion 
of certain maxims, and the meaſure of certain verſes, 

We have never been able to tranſlate into French in 
one good verſe ; 


Quanto fi moſtra men tanto & pid bel a. 


Nor have the Italians ever been able to tranſlate into 
good verſes: 


Tel Brille au fecond . qui Vecliſſe au premier. 
C' un poids bien 5 ant 2u un nom trop tit fameux. 


5. The greater or leſs variation of caſes, Mon pere, de 


mon ßere, @ mon pere; meus pater, met patris, meo patriz 
this is clear and diſtin, - 

6. Articlzs and pronouns. * De ipſius negotio ei lo- 
quebatur,”* Con elle parlava dell” affaire di lui; il lui parlait 
de ſon affaire. No amphibology in the Latin. It is almoſt 
unavoidable in the French. We know not whether ſon 
affaire is that of the man who ſpeaks, or to him to whom 
the ſpeech is addreſſed: the prongun i is cut off in the 


Latin, and it is it that makes the French and the Italian 
fo flat and inlipid, 
7, Eliſions. 


Canto  arme pietoſe, e il capitans. 
We cannot ſay, 
* Chantons la Picte et Ia virtu heureuſe.“ 


8. Inverſions. Ceſar cultiva tous les arts utiles; we can» 
not turn this phraſe in any other manner, In Latin it 
can be expretſed in twenty cifferent ways; 


„ Cxſir omnes utiles artes coluit,” 
What a ſurpriſing difference! 
g. The 
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tory till four hundred years after Homer's time; 
and it was from that great painter of nature 
that their tongue derived that ſuperiority which 
it afterwards obtained over alt the languages of 
Europe and Aſia. Among the Romans, Terence 
was the. firſt that expreſſed himſelf with ele— 
gance and purity; and it was Dante, and after 
bim Petrarch, that gave the Italian tongue that 
charming ſweetneſs which it hath ever ſince 
preſerved. It is to Lopez de Vega“ that the 
Spaniſh owes its pomp and majeſty ; and it was 
Shakeſpear +, rude and unpoliſhed as he was, 
that infuſed into the Engliſh language that 
ſtrength and energy, which they have never 
ſince been able to increaſe, without overſtrain- 
ing, and conſequently without weakening it. 
Whence proceeds this grand effort of poetry, 
by which it forms and finally fixes the genius 
of nations, and of their languages? The cauſe 
of it is evident: the firſt good verſes, or even 


— 


9. The quantity of ſyllables, This is the ſoul of har- 
mony. The long and ſhort tyllables in the Latin form a 
truly muſical cadence. The more of this property any 
language poſſeſſes, it is the more harmonious. Obſerve the 
Italian verſes, and you will find that the penult is always 
long: 

Capitdno, mano, ſeno chriſto, acrquifto, 

From all theſe particulars we may ſafely conclude that 

every tongue hath its own peculiar idiom, which men of 


ſuperior parts diſcover fiſt, and ſoon demonſtrate to others, 
by unfolding the true genius of the language, 


* The ſtile of Lopez de Vega is not more pure and 
ſtately than that of Cervantes, who was his cotemporary, 
and indeed his ſenior in writing, 

+ There is no Engliſh writer more chaſte, energic, and. 
eopious than Spencer, who was prior to Shakeſpear.. 


ſuch 
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ſuch as are but ſeemingly ſo, are deeply im- 
printed on the memory by the aid of harmo- 
nious numbers. Their bold and natural turns 
become familiar; and men, who are all 
born with a deſire and capacity of imitation, 
inſenſibly acquire the ſame manner of expreſ- 
ſion, and even the ſame way of thinking with 
thoſe whoſe daring imaginations at firſt got the 
aſcendency over the minds of others. Will 
you not agree with me, gentlemen, when I ſay 
that the-true merit and reputation of our tongue 
began with the author of the Cid, and of 
Cinna * ? 

Before him Montagne was the only writer 
that engaged the attention of the few foreigners 
whounderſtood the French ; but Montagne's ſtile 
is neither pure nor correct, nor accurate, nor 
noble. He is alike remarkable for ea'e and 
energy: he expreſles great things with plain- 
neſs and fimplicity; and it is this ſimplicity 
with which we are charmed ; we become fond 
of the author's character ; we are pleaſed to 
find our own picture in what he ſays of him- 
ſelf; we love to converſe with him, and to- 
change our diſcourſe and opintons with him.. 
I have heard many people admire the language 
of Montagne; but it is his imagination that 
we ought to admire: the former is bold and 
daring, but the latter is far from being ſo. 

Marot, who formed his language by that 
of Montagne, is hardly known beyond the li- 
mits of his native country; and even among 
us he is chiefly valued for ſome ſimple tales, 
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and ſome licentious epigrams, the merit of 
which conſiſts almoſt always in the ſübject; 
and it was owing to our injudicious regard 
for this trifling merit that our Janguage re- 
mained ſo long unimproved. Poems, hiſtory, 
and books of morality, were all written in the 
tragic ſtile. The judicious Deſpreaux ſays, 
Imiter de Marat Pelegant badinage. I am in- 
clined to think that he would have ſaid le naif 
badenage,. were it not that this word, which is 
more proper, would have rendered his verſe 
leſe harmonious. In effect we have no good 
performances but ſuch as force their way into 
foreign, nations, and are there ſtudied and tran- 
ſlated; but into what foreign language has ever 
Marot been tranſlated ? 

Our tongue, for a long time after him, was 
no better than a familiar jargon, in which we 
were ſometimes happy enough to compole ſome 
pieces of humour; but when humour is our 
only merit, we can never expect to be admired 
by other nations. 


Enfn Malherbe vint, & le premier en France 
Fit ſentir dans les vers une juſte cadence, 
D'un met mis en ſa Place enſeigna le pouvsir. 


At laſt great Malherbe came, and firſt taught 
France the ant, 

To rough unpolith'd verſe juſt cadence to 
impart. 

Of words in order plac'd he ſhew'd the mighty 


power. 


If Malherbe was the firſt that ſhewed what 
happy effects might be produced by the great 
art of well-placed words, and well- turned pe- 
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riods, he muſt be allowed to have been the firſt 
that was elegant. But are a few harmonious 
ſtanzas ſufficient to engage ſtrangers to culti- 
vate our language? They read that admirable 
poem the Jeruſalemme Liberata, Orlando Fu- 
rioſo, Paſtor Fido, and the beautiful pieces of 
Petrarch : and can they rank with theſe maſter- 
ly performances a ſmall number of French 
verſes, well wrote indeed; but feeble, and al- 
moſt deſtitute of imagination ? | 
Thus the French tongue would have for ever 
remained in its former ſtate of mediocrity, 
without one of thoſe extraordinary men, who 
are made to change and elevate the ſpirit of a 
whole nation, It was the greateſt of your firſt 
academicians, it was Corneille alone, that be- 
gan to make our language be admired by fo- 
reigners, at the very time that cardinal Rich- 
lieu began to make the crown to be reſpected 
by the neighbouring nations. Both of them 
ſpread our glory throughout Europe. Corneille 
was ſucceeded, I will not ſay by men of greater 
genius, but by better writers. A man aroſe, 
who was, at once, more animated and more 
correct; leſs various indeed, but therefore leſs 
unequal ; ſometimes as ſublime, and always as 
majeſtic, without running into bombaſt: an 
enemy to declamation, he ſpoke to the heart 
with more truth, and with more charms *. 
One of their cotemporaries, incapable per- 


haps of thoſe ſublime conceptions which elevate 


the ſoul, and of thoſe delicate feelings which 
melt it into pity, but made to enlighten and 
direct thoſe whom nature had bleſſed with both 
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theſe qualities, laborious, ſevere, accurate, pure, 
harmonious, and who, in fine, might be ſaid 
to be the poet of reaſon, began unhappily by 
writing fatires; but ſoon after equalled, and 
perhaps ſurpailed, Horace in his Moral Epiſtles, 
and his Art of Poetry. He gave precepts and 
examples; and was at laſt convinced, that the 
art of inſtructing, when executed with a maſ- 
teriy hand, ſucceeds better than the art of ſa- 
tirizing, becauſe ſatire dies with thoſe who have 
been the victims of its rage; whereas reaſon 
and virtue are eternal f. You had, in every 
branch of literature, that crowd of great men 
which nature produced, as in the age of Leo X, 
and in that of Auguſtus, Then it was that 
foreigners began to read our authors with avi- 
dity; and, thanks in part to cardinal Richlieu, 
they adopted o'r language, as they are now 
eager to deck them! ves with the manuſactures 
of our inzenious artitts, for which we are in- 
debted to the labours of the great Colbert. 

A monarch admired by all men for his five 
victories, and fill more by the learned on ac- 
count of his great knowledge, hath choſen our 
Janguage for his own, and hath adopted it into 
his court and his dominions : he ſpeaks it with 
that energy and propriety which ſtudy alone 
can never beſtow, and which is the true mark 
of genius, Not only does he ſtudy it : he even 
ſometimes embelliſnes and improves it; for 
great fouls will always ſeize thoſe happy turns 
and expreſſions which can never occur to weak 
minds. Stockholm DOA with a new Chriſ- 


+ Boileau. \ 
Tze late king of Sweden, . 
tina, 
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tina, equal to the fuſt in genius, ſuperior in 
every thingelſe; and ſhe pays the ſame honour 
to our language. The French is ſtudied at 
Rome, where it was formerly deſpiſed. It is 
now become as familiar to the ſovereign pon- 
tiff as the learned languages, in which he 
writes when he inſtructs the chriſtian world 
which he governs. Several Italian cardinals 
have wrote in French, in the Vatican, with as 
much elegance as if they had been born at 
Verſailles. Your works, gentlemen, have forced 
their way to that capital of the moſt remote 
empire of Aſia and Europe, and the moſt ex- 
tenſive in the univerſe; to that city, which, 
about forty years ago, was a deſert *, inhabited 
only by wild beaſts : there your dramatic pieces 
are now repreſented; and the ſame good taſte 
which introduced the Italian muſic into the 
city of Peter the Great, and of his worthy 
daughter, hath likewife introduced your elo- 
quence. 

This honour, paid by ſo many nations to our 
excellent writers, is a proof that Europe owes 
to us its preſervation from degeneracy. I will 
not ſay that every thing is haſtening towards 
a ſhameful decay; the common complaint of 


thoſe ſatitiſts, who endeavour to juſtify their 


own weaknets by that which they impute to the 
age. I own, indeed, that the glory of our 
arms is ſupported with more dignity than that 
of our learning; but the fire which formerly 
enlightened us is not yet extinct. Have not 
theſe latter years produced the only book of 


* The place where Peterſburg now ſtands was formerly 
a marſhy and barren deſert, 
chro- 
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chronology, in which the manners of men, and 
the characters of courts and ages, are painted 
with a maſterly hand? a work, which, were it 
but drily inſtructive, like ſo many others, would 
nevertheleſs be the beſt of the kind; but in 
which the author | hath found out the happy 
ſecret of mixing pleaſure with inſtruction ; a 
ſecret attainable only by thoſe men who are ſu- 
perior to their works, 

The cauſes of the riſe and fall of the Roman 
empire have been demonſtrated in a ſhorter 
book ſtill, written by a bold and daring genius +, 
who goes to the bottom of every ſubject, while 
he only ſeems to ſkim on the ſurface. Never 
had we more elegant and faithful tranſlators 
than at preſent : true philoſophers have at laſt 
begun to write hiſtory. A man, cqually re- 
markable for the elegance of his itile and the 
ſolidity of his judgment ||, is formed amidſt the 
tumults of war. There are ſeveral of theſe 
amiable geniuſes whom Tibullus and Ovid 
would have conſidered as their diſciples, and 
wiſhed to have for their friends. The theatre, 
I confeſs, is threatened with a ſudden fall; but, 
at leaſt, I ſee here that truly tragic genius , 


— 


— 


1 The preſident Henaut, In ſome tranſlations of this 
diſcourſe, the name of the abbe Langlet has been inſerted 
in the note, inſtead of that oi M. Henaut : a ſtrange kind 
of miſtake! 

+ The prefident Monteſquieu. 

} The marquis de Vauvenargues, a young man of the 
_ greateſt hopes, who died in the twenty-ſeventh year of his 

age. : 

M. Crebillo1, author of Electra and Radamiſta, Theſe 
plays, which are filled with ſtrokes truly tragical, are fre- 
quently acted, ; 
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whoſe example I have endeavoured to follow, 


when I ventured to take a few ſteps in the ſame + 


career. I view him with a mixture of forrow 
and ſatisfaction, as we behold, on the ruins of 
our native country, an hero who hath bravely 
fought in its defence. I obſerve ſeveral among 
you, who, in imitation of the great Moliere, 
have rendered comedy a ſchool of manners and 
of decency ; a ſchool which deſerves as much 
encouragement in France as a leſs chaſte thea- 
tre enjoyed at Athens, If that celebrated au- 
thor, who firſt adorned philoſophy with all the 
graces of poetry, belongs to a more remote age, 
he is ſtill the honour and the conſolation of 
ours. | 

Great talents muſt always be rare, eſpecially 
when the taſte and genius of a nation are 
formed. It is then with men of letters as-it is 
with foreſts, where the trees, crowded together, 
and reared up, will not ſuffer any one to raiſe 
its head above the reſt, When commerce is 
in a few hands, ſome people make prodigious 
fortunes, while the greater number remain 
poor ; but when commerce is more widely dif- 
fuſed, wealth becomes general, and great for- 
tunes are rare, We have, gentlemen, a' great 
deal of genius in France, and that is the very 
reaſon why we ſhall find for the future very few 
ſuperior geniuſes, 

But, notwithſtanding this univerſal improve- 
ment of the nation, I will not deny that our 
language, elegant as it now is, and fixed as, 
one would imagine, it ought to be by ſo many 
excellent performances, may nevertheleſs be 
eaſily corrupted. We ought to apprize ſtrangers 
that it already loſes much of its purity in almoſt 
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all the books compoſed in that famous republic, 
which hath been fo long our ally , and in which 
the French is the prevailing language, notwith- 
Nanding the factions that oppoſe France. But 
if it is corrupted -in that country by a mixture 
of idioms, it is in danger of being corrupted 
among ourſelves by a mixture of different ſtiles. 
Whatever vitiates the taſte of a nation, will, 
in the end, vitiate its language. Some 
writers endeavour to enliven the moſt ſeri- 
ous and inſtructive works, by familiar and col- 
loquial expreſſions. Some introduce the bur- 
leſque ſtile of Marot into the moſt noble ſub- 
jects; which is much the ſame abſurdity as if 
they were to dreſs a prince in the garb of a 
22 Some make uſe of new terms, which 
are intirely uſeleſs, and ſnould never be hazarded 
but when they are abſolutely neceſſary. There 
are ſeveral other faults, with which I am the 
more ſenſibly affected, becauſe I have fallen into 
ſome of them myſelf. But, to preſerve me 
from ſuch errors for the future, I ſhall find 
among you, gentlemen, thoſe aſſiſtances which 
my learned predeceſſor acquired by his ſtudies. 
Intimately acquainted with the works of Cicero, 
he had from thence derived this advantage, that 
he ſtudied to ſpeak the French language with as 
much purity as that conſul ſpoke the Latin. 
But it belongs to that gentleman, who hath 
made the works of that great orator his parti- 
cular ſtudy, and was the friend of the preſident 
Bouhier, to revive among us the eloquence of 
the one, and to diſplay to you the merit of the 
other. To-day he has a double taſk to per- 
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ſorm: he has a friend to lament and celebrate, 
and a friend to receive and encourage. He may 
tell you with more eloquence than I, but not 
with more ſenſibility, what charms friendſhip 
gives to the labours of men devoted to the ſtudy 
of letters; how it ſerves to conduct, correct, 
excite, and ſolace them; and how it inſpires 
the ſoul with that pleaſing and agreeable com- 
poſure, without which we can neyer be maſter 
of our own ideas. | 

In this manner it was that the Academy was 
at firſt formed, It hath an origin ſtill more 
noble than that which it received from cardinal 
Richlieu; it took its firſt riſe in the boſom of 
friendſhip. Men united by this reſpectable tie, 
and by their common taſte for the fine arts, 
met together, without aſpiring to fame: they 
were leſs illuſtrious than their ſucceſſors, but 
not leſs happy. Decency, candour, concord, 
and ſound criticiſm, which is fo oppoſite to ſa- 
tire, inſpired their meetings. The ſame vir- 
tues and good qualities will always animate 
yours : they will be the conſtant purſuit of men 
of letters; and will ſerve, perhaps, to reform 
thoſe who make themſelves unworthy of the 
name. The true lovers of the arts are always 
friends. Who hath a better right to ſay ſo than 
I? I would take the liberty, gentlemen, to 
enlarge on the inſtances of friendſhip with 
which moſt of you have been pleaſed to honour 
me, were it not that I am bound in duty to for- 
get my own private concerns, in order to talk 
of the great object of all your labours, of thoſe 


intereſts before which all others ſhould vaniſh ; 


I mean the glory of the nation, 


I know 
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I know that panegyric, unleſs it is managed 
with the greateſt delicacy, is a very nauſeous 
and diſagreeable ſubject: I know that the pub- 
lic, ever fond of novelty, imagines that every 
topic of praiſe is already exhauſted on your 
founder and protectors. But ought I to refuſe 
the debt I owe, becauſe thoſe who have paid 
it before me have left me nothing new to ſay 
on the ſubject? It is with theſe panegyrics, 
which are ſo frequently repeated, as with pub- 
lic ſolemnities, which are always the ſame, and 
which revive the memory of events dear to a 
whole people: they are neceſſary. To cele- 
brate ſuch men as cardinal Richlieu and Lewis 
XIV. to praiſe a Sequier, a Colbert, a Tu- 
renne, and a Conde, what is it but to cry aloud, 
Ye kings, ye miniſters, and ye generals, in times 
to come, imitate theſe great men? Is it not 
well known that Trajan's panegyric excited 
Antoninus to the ſtudy and practice of virtue ? 
And does not Marcus Aurelius, the greateſt 
man and the greateſt emperor that ever lived, 
does not he confels, in his writings, the ſpirit of 
emulation with which the virtues of Antoninus 
filled him. When Henry IV. heard the appel- 
lation of «© Father of his people“ given to 
Lewis XII. in parliament, he felt himſelf in- 
ſpired with an ambition of imitating him, and 
he actually ſurpaſſed him. 

Think ye, gentlemen, that the honours paid 
by fo many mouths to the memory of Lewis 
XIV. had not a ſtrong influence on the mind 
of his ſucceſſor from his earlieſt youth? It will 
one day be ſaid, that both of them attained to 
immortality, ſometimes by the ſame, and ſome- 
times by different roads, Both of them will be 

| equal 
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equal in this reſpect, that they never diſbur- 
dened themſelves of the load of public affairs, 
but out of gratitude to good miniſters; and this 
circumſtance, perhaps, will conſtitute their 
greateſt glory. Poſterity will ſay, that both of 
them loved juſtice, and commanded their ar- 
mies. The one ſought, by the moſt noble at- 
chievements, the glory which he ſo well de- 
ſerved: he called her to him from the height of 
his throne; and ſhe was his conſtant attendant 
in all his conqueſts, and in a!l his enterprizes, 
till at laſt ſhe filled the world with his name. 
He diſplayed a great ſoul, as well in adverſity 
as proſperity, in the field, in his palace, and in 
all the courts of Europe and of Aſia. The ſea 
and the land bore witneſs to his power; and 
the moſt inconſiderable objeAs had no ſooner 
acquired a connexion, with him, than they pre- 
ſently aſſumed a new character, and received 
the | Sn of his grandeur. The other protects 
kings and emperors, ſubdues provinces, and in- 
terrupts the courſe of his conqueſts to go and 
relieve his ſubjects ; to which god-like office he 
flies from the boſom of death, whoſe fatal 
ſtroke he had hardly eſcaped. He obtains vic- 
tories, and performs the moſt noble exploits 
with ſuch an eaſe and unconcern as would 
make us imagine, that what {ſtrikes other men 
with aſtoniſhment, is only to him in the ordi- 
nary and common courſe of nature. He con- 
ceals the greatneſs of his fou], without endea- 
vouring to conceal it ; but is not able to weaken 
thoſe rays of majeſty, which piercing, in ſpite 
of all his endeavours to the contrary, the veil 
of his modeſty, from thence derives a more 
durable luſtre, | 
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Lewis XIV. ſignalized himſelf by the moſt 
glorious atchievements, by the great love he 
entertained for all the arts, and by the royal 
encouragement he ſo chearfully gave them. 
O you, his auguſt ſucceſſor, you have already 
imitated his noble example; and you wait only 
for that peace, which you endeavour to obtain 
by your victories, to accompliſh all. your ge- 
nerous projeds, which cannot be executed but 
in the boſom of quict and tranquillity, 

You began your victories in that very pro- 
vince where thoſe of your. great-grandfather 
were begun, and you have already extended 
them to a greater diſtance. He lamented, that, 
in the courſe of his glorious campaigns, he 
could, not oblige an enemy worthy of fuch 2 
noble antagoniſt, to engage with him in a 
pitched battle. That glory, which he fo ar- 
dently deſired, you have enjoyed. Happier 
than the great-Henry, who hardly gained any 
victories but over his own ſubjects, you have 
conguered the eternal and intrepid enemies of 
your crown. Your ſon, next to you the ob- 
ject of our prayers and our dread, learned at 
your fide to behold danger and misfortune with- 
out being troubled, and the moſt glorious 
triumph without being dazzled. When we 
were trembling for you in Paris, you were in a 
field of carnage. Compoled in thoſe moments 
of horror and confuſion, compoſed amidſt the 
tumultuous joy of your victorious troops, yu 
embraced that genera!, who only wiſhed to live 
that he might ſee you triumph; that man, 
whom your virtues and his own confpired to 
make your ſubject, and whom France will ever 


number among her deareſt and moſt illuſtrious 
ch il- 
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children“. You rewarded, by your approbation 
and praiſes, all thoſe who had contributed to 
the victory; and this reward is the moſt glo- 
rious that Frenchmen can receive. 

But what will for ever be preſerved in the 
annals' of the Academy, and mult afford the 
greateſt ſatisfaction to each of you, gentlemen, 
is, that one of your fellow-members performed 
the moſt important ſervice to your protector, 
and to France, in that glorious battle. He it 
was that after having run from rank to rank, 
and after having fought in ſo many different 


places, flew to give and to execute that advice 


which was ſo ſeaſonable, fo ſalutary, and fo 
readily embraced by. the king, whoſe penetrating, 
eye diſcerned every thing in thoſe moments 
when the mind is moſt apt to wander. Enjoy, 
gentlemen, enjoy the pleaſure of hearing in this 


* The late count de Saxe. 

We wiſh our author had been a little more moderate in 
this panegyric on the character of his ſovereign, as it ſa- 
vours much of adulation. 

His candour too would have been more conſpicuous, if, 
in mentioning the victory which the French king obtained 
at Fontenoy over the eternal enemies of his nation, he had 
owned, that above ſixty thouſand French had with great 
difficulty obliged about twenty thouſand Engliſh troops to 
retire ; and that twenty thouſand Engliſh troops, unaſſiſted 
by their allies, were on the verge of obtaining a complete 
victory over the whole French army, headed by their king 
and dauphin, poſted in the moſt advantageous manner, 
and fortified with a great number of batteries. 

The virtues of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's heart we 
Mall not preſume to diſpute ; but, ſurely, to celebrate him 
as a hero in the field, to compare him in point of courage 
to Henry IV. or in power and magnificence to Lewis XIV. 
is a ſtrain of encomium that even throws ridicule upon his 


character. 
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aſſembly the very words which your protector 
faid to the nephew * of your founder on the 
field of battle; *I ſhall never forget the im- 
portant ſervice you have done me.“ But if this 
glory be ſo dear to you, how dear mult be to 


all France, and how dear will one day be to 


Europe in general, thoſe pacific ſteps which 
Lewis XV. took after his victories! He ſtill 
purſues the (ame mealures: he never attacks his 
enemies, but in order to Ciſarm them: he docs 
not deſire to conquer them, but in order to 
make them agree to reaſonable terms of ac- 
commodation. Did they but know the real 
ſentiments of his heart, they would make him 
their arbiter, inſtead of their enemy ; and that, 
perhaps, would be the only method of gaining 
advantages over him §. The virtues which 
render him ſuch a formidable foe they have fully 
experienced, from the time of his aſſuming the 
command of his armies z but thoſe which ought 
to engage their truſt and confidence, and ought 
to be the bond of union among different na- 
tions, require a longer time to be diſcovered 
by an enemy, 

We, in this reſpe& more happy, we have 
known the goodneſs of his heart from the mo- 
ment of his mounting the throne. We have 
thought of him as all ages, and all nations, will 
ever think. Never was love more ſincere, or 
more emphatically expreſſed, than ours. All 
cur hearts felt its force, and your eloquent 
mouths were the interpreters of our inward 


— 


* The marechal duke de Richlieu. 
& The event juſtified in 1748, what Mr, ce Voltaire had 


ſaid in 1746. 


feel- 
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feelings. Medals, worthy of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous times of Greece +, eternize his triumphs 
and our happineſs. May 1 behold in our public 
places this humane monarch, carved by the 
hands of our Praxiteles's, and environed with 
all the ſymbols of public happineſs! And may I 
read at the feet of his ſtatue thoſe words which 
are already in all our hearts, To the Father 
of his Country!“ 


+ The medals ſtruck at the Louvre are ſuperior to the 
moſt beautiful ones of antiquity, nct for the elegance or 
propriety of the inſcription 3 but for ingenuity of the de- 
go, and the beauty of the impreſſion, 
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A LETTER on DAN TE. 


OU want to know the character of Dante. 

The Italians call him divine; but he is a 
hidden divinity : few people underſtand his 
oracles. He has had commentators ; and that, 
perhaps, is another reafon why he is ſo little 
underſtood. His reputation will be always in- 
creaſing, becauſe he is never read. There are 
about twenty beautiful ſtrokes in him, which 
people get by heart; and they think that ſuffi- 
— * to ſpare them the labour of examining the 
reſt. 

This divine Danté, according to the com- 
mon report, was a very unhappy man. Do 
not imagine that he was reckoned divine in bis 

own 
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own age, or that he thought himſelf a prophet. 
It is true, he was a prior; but not a prior of 
monks: he was a prior of Florence, that is, 
one of its ſenators. | 

He was born in 1265, according to the ac- 
counts. of his countrymen. Bayle, who wrote 
at Rotterdam, currente calamo, for his bookſeller, 
about four whole centuries after Dante, fixes 
his birth in 1265. I eſtecm Bayle neither the 
more nor the leſs for being miſtaken in about 
hve years. The great thing is not to miſtake, 
either in point of taſte, or in point of argu- 
ment. 

The arts began about that time to revive in 
the country of Dante. Florence was, like 
Athens, the ſeat of wit, of grandeur, of levity, 
of inconſtancy, and faction. The White Fac- 
tion had great credit, and was ſo called from 
the name of the Signora Bianca.“ The op- 
poſite faction was intitled the Party cf Blacks, 
the better to diſtinguiſh them from the Whites. 
The Florentines were not ſatisfied with theſe 
two parties: they bad, beſides,” the Guelfs and 
the Gibelins. Moſt of the Whites were Gibe- 
lins, of the party of the emperors; and the 
Blacks inclined to the Guelfs, who were at- 
tached to the popes. | 

All theſe factions loved liberty, and yet did 
all that lay in their power to deſtroy it. Boni- 
face VIII. reſolved to avail himſelf of theſe di- 
viſions to overturn the power of the emperors 
in Italy. He declared Charles of V alois, bro- 
ther to the French king Philip the Handſome, 
his vicar in Tuſcany. The vicar came with a 
numerous army, expelled the Whites and the 
Gibelins, and drew upon himſcli the hatred 
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and deteſtation of the Blacks and the Guelfs. 
Dante was a White and a Gibelin. He was 
expclled among the firſt, and his houſe levelled 
with the ground. Hence we may judge whe- 
ther he was well diſpoſed to the family of France 
and the popes during the reſt of his life. Ir is 
pretended, however, that he made a journey to 
Paris; and that, to cure himſelf of the ſpleen, 
he commenced theologian, and diſputed ſtrenu- 
ouſly in the ſchools. It is added, that the em- 
peror Henry VII. did nothing for him, Gibelin 
as he was; that he went to Frederic of Arra- 
gon, king of Sicily, and returned as poor as he 
went. He was obliged to apply to the marquis 
of Malaſpina, and to the great can of Verona. 
The marquis and the great can did not indem- 
nify him, and he died poor at Ravenna in the 
fifty-ſixth year of his age, It was in theſe dif- 
ferent places that he compoſed his coniedy of 
'Hell, of Purgatory, and of Paradiſe ; and this 
Hotch-potch has been reckoned a beautiful epic 
oem. 

The firſt objects he ſaw at the entry of Hell 
were a he-lion and a ſhe-wolf. In an inſtant 
Virgil appears to encourage him: Virgil tells 
him, that he was born a Lombard; which is 
exactly the ſame as if Homer had ſaid that he 
was born a Turk. Virgil offers to perform to 
Dante the honours of Hell and of Purgatory, 
and to lead him to the gate of St. Peter; but 
acknowledges that he cculd not enter with 
him. | 

Mean while, Charon tranſports them both 
in his boat. Virgil tells him, that ſoon after 
his arrival in Heil he ſaw a powerful Being, 
that came thither in queſt of the ſouls of Abel, 

Noah, 
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Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David. As they 


advanced farther into the infernal regions, they 
diſcovered ſome very agreeable retreats. In one 
of theſe were Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lu- 
can; in another Electra, Hector, AÆnæas, 
Lucretia, Brutus, and Saladin the Turk; and 
in a third Socrates, Plato, Hippocrates, and the 
Arabian Averroes. 

At laſt appeared the real Hell, where Pluto 
judges the damned. -In the crowd the traveller 
obſerved ſome cardinals, ſome popes, and a great. 
number of Florentines. Is this in the comic 
ſtile? no. Is it in the heroic ſtile? no. In 
what ſtile is it then? in the ſtile of wildneſs 
and extravagance, . 

And yet bis work contains ſome verſes ſo 
happy and natural, that they have preſerved 
their beauty for four hundred years, and will 
preſerve it for ever. Beſides, a poem that fends 
the popes to Hell, arouſes the attention; and 
the commentators have exhauſted all their ſa- 
gacity and penetration in determining exactly 
who are the perſons whom Dante has damned, 
and have been at great pains not to deceive 
themſelves in a matter of ſuch importance. 

The Italians have founded a chair, and eſta- 
bliſhed a lecture, to explain this claffic author. 
You will aſk me, why the inquifition does not 
oppoſe ſuch a meaſure? My anſwer is, the 
members of the inquiſition in Italy underſtand 
raillery : they know that a few witty verſes can 
never do any harm. Of this, and of the merit 
of the work, you may form ſome judgment by 
the following tranſlation (which is a very free 
one) of part of the twenty-third canto. It 
relates to one of the damned, with whom the 
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author was acquainted, The ſpirit ſpeaks 
thus : R 


The count de Guido was I call'd on earth, 
A mighty ſoldier, and as great poltroon ; 
Then with St. Francis I enroll'd my name, 
That, holding by his diſcipline, I might 
One day obtain a happy place in Heav'n. 
There ſhould I be, had not a knaviſh pope 
Commanded all my ſervice, and then left 
My wretched ſoul to Belzebub a prey. 

The truth to tell, while I ſurviv'd on earth, 

Around Rimini war I long maintain'd, 

Lefs like an hero than a cheat, I own; 

And, as a ſharper, ſome renown acquir'd. 

But when my locks aſſum'd a grizzl'd hue, 

The time when wiſdom counſels to retire, 

Remorle began to gnaw my hoary age, 

And to confeſſion ſtrait I had recoucie. 

Repentance late arriv'd, and ſwiftly fled ! 

The holy father at that period warr'd, 

Not with the Sultan, nor the ruthleſs Turk, 

But Chriſtians, whom, like a true Turk, he 
+ pillagd, 

Now, diſregarding tonſure or tiara, 

Or ev'n St. Francis” girdle or his frock, 

Brother, (ſaid he) it ſuits my preſent ſcheme 

To have Preneſte forthwith in my pow'r : 

Adviſe me—learch beneath that rev'rend cowl, 

Some happy ſtratagem, ſome ſhrewd device, 

To add to the dominions I poſſeſs, 

The tempting bait to which I have no claim. 

The double keys of Heav'n are in my power: 

"Theſe, the weak piety of Celeſtine 

Converted to no uſe; but I can ope 

And ſhut at pleaſure Eeav'n's eternal gates: 
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If thou wilt ſerve me, Heav'n ſhall be thy boon,” 

Too well I ſerv'd him, curſed be my zeal ! 

Preneſte fell to him : -my lot was death. 

Then good St. Francis haſten'd to my aid, 

Intending to convey my ſoul to Heav'n ; 

But Satan riding poſt, Hip, Saint—(cry'd he) 

Stop—not ſo faſt; for, by your leave, I claim 

This counſellor of holy church—he's mine; 

And right it is that I ſhould have my own.” 

Then the good faint, confounded and abaſh'd, 

Reſign'd me to the devil without diſpute. , 

„Ah! good fir Lucifer, I kneeling cry'd, 

A faint am I; behold my robe of grey: 

The holy pope abſolv'd me ere I dy'd !”? 

«© Certes, reply'd the devil with a ſneer, 

A great reſpect I have for abfolution : 

It ſcours the foul from fins and follics paſt, 

Provided ſtill you run no ſcore afreſh : 

This nice diſtinction I have often made 

To ſuch as thee; and, thanks to modern Rome, 

The devil's an adept in theology.“ 

He ſaid, and grinn'd : no anſwer I return'd 

'To Belzebub, he argu'd with ſuch force. 

Then ſeizing me, with rude and rig'rous arm, 

He on my rueful carca'e ſtrait beſtow'd 

Twenty good {tripes, that made me ſmart full 
lore, 


Which Heav'n repay to Boniface the eighth f. 
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t Boniface VIII. was a mortal enemy to the Gibelins 3 
and, beſides, a monſter of pride, cruelty, and ambition. 
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Appineſs is an abſtract idea, compoſed of 

ſeveral pleaſing ſenſations. Plato, who 
wrote better than he reaſoned, formed the fan- 
ciful notion of his architypal world, that is, his 
original world, his general ideas of beauty, of 
virtue, of order, and of juſtice, as if there were eter- 
nal beings called Order, Virtue, Beauty, and Ju- 
ſtice, from which were derived thoſe faint copies 
of what we mortals call juſt, beautiful, and 


good. 
It is in imitation of his example, that the phi- 


loſophers have employed fo much time and la- 


bour in ſearching for the ſovereign gocd, as the 
chymiſts have done in ſearching for the philoſo— 
pher's ſtone; but there is no ſuch thing as the 
ſovereign good, any more than there is the ſove- 
reign iquare, or the ſovereign crimſon. There 
are crimſon colours, and there are ſquares ; but 


there is no general being that is ſo called. This 


ridiculous manner of reaſoning hath long infected 
philoſophy. 

Animals feel a pleaſure in performing all their 
natural functions. In this view the ſupreme hap- 
pineſs would be an uninterrupted courſe of plea- 
ſures; but ſuch a courſe is incompatible with 
our organs and our condition. There is a great 


pleaſure in eating and drinking, and a greater 
tel 
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ſtill in the union of the two ſexes; but were 
man to be always engaged in eating, or always 
entranced in the raptures of enjoyment, his or- 
gans would not be ſufficient for ſuch violent ex- 
erciſes; he could not perform the duties of ſocial 
life; and thus the human kind would be deſtroyed 
by an excels of pleaſure. 

| To paſs continually, and without interruption, 
from one pleaſure to another, is a notion no leſs chi- 
merical. The woman that has conceived muſt be 
brought to bed, which cannot be done without 
pain; and the man mult cleave wood and hew 
ſtone, which is far from being a pleaſure. 

If we give the name of happinels to the few 
pleaſures that are fcattered through life, there is 
ſuch a thing as happineſs in reality. If we give 
it only to a permanent pleaſure, or to a continued 
and diverſified courſe of pleaſing ſenſations, hap- 
pineſs was not made for the terraqueous globe; 
we muſt ſeek for it ſumewhere elſe. 

If we give the name of happineſs to the exter- 
nal advantages which a man enjoys, whether it 
be wealth, power, or reputation, we are no leſs 
deceived. Some colliers are more happy. than 
ſome ſovereigns. Aſk Cromwell whether he 
enjoyed more pleaſure when he was protector, 
than when he went to the tavern in his youth; 
he will probably tell you, that the time of his 
uſurpation was far from being the happieſt part 
of his bſe. How many homely dowdies are there 
that are better ſatished with their lot than Helen 
or Cleopatra 

There is one obſervation to be made here : 
it is this; when we fay it is probable that one 
man is happier than another; that a young mu— 
leteer, for inſtance, has great advamages over 
Charles V. or that a millener is better n 
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with her condition than a princeſs, we ought 
to confine ourſelves to this probability. Ir is 
very likely that a muleteer, in good health, en- 
joys more pleaſure than Charles V. tormented 
with the gout ; but it is likewiſe very poſſible 
that Charles V. with his crutches, may reflect 
with ſo much pleaſure on his having held a king 
of France and a pope priſoners, that his lot may, 
in every reſpect, be preferable to that of the 
young and vigorous muleteer. 

It belongs ſurely to God alone, to that being 
who beholds all hearts, to determine who is the 
happieſt man. There is only one caſe in which 
a man may ſafely affirm that his condition is 
better or worſe than that of his neighbour; and 
this caſe is the time of rivalſhip, and the mo- 
ment of victory. 

Let us ſuppoſe Archimedes to have made an 
appointment with his miſtreſs in the evening, 
and Nomentanus to have made an appointment 
with the ſame woman, and at the ſame hour. 


Archimedes comes to the gate : the fervants ſhut 


it in his teeth, and open it to his rival, who 
makes an excellent ſupper; during which he 
laughs at Archimedes, and then enjoys his miſ- 
treſs, while the other remains in the ſtrect ex- 
poſed to the cold, the rain, and hail, Nomen- 
tanus, it is evident, has a right to lay, *+* I am 
happier to-night than Archimedes; I enjoy more 
pleaſure than him.” But this will only hold on 
the ſuppolition that Archimedes's mind is entirely 
engroſſed with the vexation of having loſt a good 


ſupper; of being deſpiſed and deceived by a beau- 


tiful woman, ſupplanted by his rival, and ex- 
poſed to the rain, the hail, and cold. For if the 
philoſopher in the ftreets ſhould happen to think 
that neither a whore nor a ſhower ſhould diſturb 
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the tranquillity of his mind; if he is wholly en- 
gaged in the contemplation of a beautiful pro- 
blem, and diſcovers the proportion between the 
cylinder and the ſphere; he may enjoy a pleaſure 
an hundred times more exquiſite than that of 
Nomentanus. ' | 
Hence it appears that the enjoyment of real 
pleaſure, or*the ſuffering of real pain, are the 
only caſes in which we can compare the condi- 
tion of one man with that of another, abſtract- 
ing from every other conſideration. Certain it 
is, the man who enjoys his miſtreſs is more 
happy at that inſtant than his deſpiſed and dif- 
conſolate rival. A man that is in perfect health, 
and is eating a good partridge, taſtes more plea- 
fure to be ſure, than one tormented with a cho- 
lic. All this is indiſputably true; but farther 
we cannot go with any degree of ſafety: we 
cannot compare the being of one man with that 
of another : we have no balance to weigh the 
deſites and ſenſations of different men. 
We began this article with Plato and his ſo- 
vereign good : we ſhall end it with Solon, and 
that famous ſaying of his, which hath been fo 
much admired, viz. ** That no man ought to 
be called happy before his death.” This 
axiom is at bottom but a childiſh conceit, like 
many other apothegms, which time hath ren- 
dered ſacred, The moment of death hath no 
connexion with the manner of life which a man 
has led. One may die a violent and an infa- 
mous death, and yet to that inſtant have taſted 
all the pleaſures which human nature is capable 
of enjoying. It is very poſſible, and very com- 
mon for a man that has long been happy, to be- 
come unhappy : Who doubts it? but it is ne- 
3 vertheleſs 
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vertheleſs certain, that he once had his happy 
moments. 

What then is the meaning of this ſamous ſay- 
ing of Solon? It is no more than that a man 
who enjoys pleaſure to-day, is not ſure of enjoy- 
ing it to-morrow 3. a uud ſo plain and inſigni- 
ficant, that it is not worth the repeating. 
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H E diſcovery of America, that object of fo 

much- avarice and ambition, hath likewiſe 
become the object of philoſophy. A prodigious 
number of writers have endeavourcd to prove that 
the Americans ate a colony of the ancient world, 
Some modeſt metaphyſicians have alledged, that 
the ſame power which made the grafs to grow 
on the plains of America, might likewiſe itock 
the country with inhabitants; but this naked and 
ſimple ſyſtem has not been regarded. 

When firft the great Columbus gave it as his 
opinion, that there might poſſibly be ſuch a new 
world, it was boldly allerted that it was abſolutely 
impoſſible ; ad Columbus was taken for a vi- 
fionary. When he had actually made the diſ- 
covery, it was pretended that this new world 
was known long before. 

Some have alledged that one Martin Beheim, 
a native of Nuremberg, ſet ſail from the coaſts 
of Flanders avout the year 1400, to go in queſt 
of this unknown world; and that he reached the 

ſtrait 
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ſtraits of Magellan, of which he left draughts. 
But as Martin Beheim did not people Ame- 
rica, and as it was abſolutely neceſſary that one 
of Noah's great-grandſons ſhould take this 
trouble, they have ranſacked the records of anti- 
quity to ſee if they c&ld find any thing that had 
the leaſt reſemblance to a long voyage, and 
which they could apply to the diſcovery of this 
fourth part of the globe. Accordingly they have 
ſent the ſhips of Solomon to Mexico, and have 
made them bring from thence the gold of Ophir, 
though he was obliged to borrow it from king 
Hiram. They have even found America in Pla- 
to. They have given the honour of its diſco- 
very to the Carthaginians; and have quoted on 
this ſubject a book of Ariſtotle's, which he never 


wrote. 


—_— — 


* He might have added Plutarch in his life of Sertorius, 


and Diodorus Siculus, which laſt ſays, that the Phcoenicians - 


extended their diſcovefies along the coaſt of Africa, till at 
length one of their ſhips being driven a great way into the 
Atlantic ocean, by a ſtorm that laſted many days, arrived 
at an ifland unparalleled for its beauty and fertility, The 
Indians of North America have a conſtant tradition that 
their forefathers came from the extremities of Aſia; and 
that America and Afia were joined together by a narrow 
iſthmus, which the ſea has broke through. An Indian cf 
Louiſiana, who travelled by land in a weſtward direction 
as far as the South-ſea, told Du Pratz, that one of the na- 
tives of the country bordering on that ſea, declared, that 
when he was young he ſaw a very old man, who remem- 
bred to have ſeen the iſthmus of communication between 
America and Aſia; and that at low water the rocks were 
ſtiil viſible. A detachment of French Canadians found, in 
a moraſs near the river Ohio, the ſkeletons of four ele- 
phants; a ſpecies of animals not natural to America: 
beſides, there is a ſtrong reſemblance between the North 
Americans and Tartars, in figure, language, cuſtoms, and 
rel gion. | 

Hornius 
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climates of America, theſe authors ſuppoſe that 


2. the Peopling of AMERICA, 


Hornius pretends to find ſome analogy between 
the language of the Hebrews and that of the Ca- 
Tibbees. Father Laffiteau, the Jeſuit, has not failed 
to improve ſuch a curious hint. "The Mexicans 
in the violence of their grief tear their garments : 
ſome Aſiaticks do the fame; therefore they are 
the anceitors of the Mexicans, We may add, 
with as much reaſon, the people of Languedoc 
are fond of dancing; the Hurons likewiſe dance 
on their days of rejoicing ; and therefore the 
Languedocians are ſprung from the Hurons, or 
the Hurons from the Languedocians, 

The authors of a terrible Univerſal Hiſtory 
pretend, that all the Americans are a colony of 
the Tartars. They allure us, that this is the 
opinion molt generally received among the learn- 
ed; but do not inform us whether it be among 
the learned that think for themſelves. According 
to them, ſome deſcendant of Noah had nothing 
more at heart than to go and fix his quarters in 
the delicious country of Kamtſchatka, to the 
north of Siberia, His children, having nothing 
to do, went to viſit Canada, either by equipping 
a fleet for the purpoſe, or by walking on the 
ice by way of recreation, along ſome neck of 
land, which from that time 10 the preſent has 
never been again diſcovered. They then began 
to beget children in Canada, and in a very ſhort 
time that beautiful country, being no longer able 
to maintain the prodigious number of inhabi- 
tants, they went to people Mexico, Peru, and 
Chili; and their great grand-daughters were 
brought to-bed of giants near the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan. 

As lions are to be found in ſome of the hotter 


the 
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the Chriſtopher Columbus's of Kamtſchatka car- 
ried over ſome lions to Canada ſor their diver- 
ſion. 

But the Kamtſchatkatians were not the only 
people that furniſhed the new world with inha- 
bitants ; they were charitably aſſiſted by the Tar- 
tars of Mantchou ; by the Huns, the Chineſe, 
and the Japoneſe. 5 

The Tartars of Mantchou are inconteſtably 
the anceſtors of the Peruvians; for Mango Ca- 
pak was the firſt inca of Peru. Mango reſem- 
bles Manco, Manco Mancu, Mancu Mantchu, 
and from hence, by a ſmall addition, we have 
Mantchou. Nothing can be better demonſtrated. 
As to the Huns, they built in Hungary a town 
that was called Cunadi. Now, by changing 
cu into ca, we have Canadi, from which Ca- 
nada evidently derives its name. 

A plant reſembling the ginſeng of the Chi. 

neſe grows in Canada, therefore the Chineſe car- 
ried it thither, even before they were maſters of 
that part of Chineſe Tartary where their ginſeng 
is produced; and beſides, the Chineſe are ſuch 
great ſailors, that they formerly ſent fleets to 
America, without preſerving the Jeaſt correſpon- 
dence with their colonies. 
With regard to the Japoneſe, as they lie near- 
eſt to America, from which they are diſtant only 
about twelve hundred leagues, they muſt cer- 
tainly have been there in former times; but they 
atterwards neglected that voyage. 

Such are the learned tracts that are boldly 
uſhered into the world in the preſent age., What 
anſwer can we give to theſe ſyſtems, and to ſa 
many others of the like nature? None, 


* 


(92) 
The Hiſtory of the TRAvELs of 


TEAR MENTAD O*. 
Written by himſelf. 


I Was born in Candia in the year 1600, My 

father was governor of the city; and I re- 
member that a poet of middling parts, and of a 
moſt unmuſical ear, whoſe name was Iro, com- 
poled ſome verſes in my praiſe, in which he 
made me to deſcend from Minos in a direct line; 
but my father being afterwards diſgraced, he 
wrote ſome other verſes, in which he derived my 
pedigree from no nobler an origin than the 
amours of Paſiphae and her gallant. This Iro 
was a moſt miſchievous rogue, and one of the 
moſt troubleſome fellows in the iſland. 

My father ſent me at fifteen years of age to 
proſecute my ſtudies at Rome. There I arrived 
in full hopes of learning all kinds of truth ; for 
J had hitherto been taught quite the reverſe, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of this lower world from 
China to the Alps. Monſignor Profondo, to 
whom I was recommended, was a man of a very 
ſingular character, and one of the moſt terrible 
ſcholars in the world, He was for teaching me 
the categories of Ariſtotle ; and was juſt on the 
point of placing me in the category of his mi- 

nions; a fate which I narrowly eſcaped. I ſaw 
proceſſions, exorciſms, and ſome robberies. It 
was commonly ſaid, but without any foundation, 
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» The reader will at once perceive that this is a ſpirited 
ſatire on mankind in general, and particularly on perſe- 
cution for conſcience ſake, 
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that la Signora Olimpia, a lady of great prudence, 
ſold ſeveral things that ought not to be fold. [ 
was then of an age to reliſh all theſe comical ad- 
ventures, A young Jady of. great ſweetneſs of 
temper, called Ia Signora Fatelo, thought proper 
to fall in love with me : ſhe was courted by the 
reverend father Poignardini, and by the reverend 
father Aconiti *, young monks of an order which 
is now extinct; and ſhe reconciled the two ri- 
vals, by granting her favours to me ; but at the 
ſame time I ran the riſk of being excommuni- 
cated and poiſoned. I left Rome highly pleaſed 
with the architecture of St. Peter. 

I travelled to France: it was during the reign 
of Lewis the Juſt. The firſt queſtion put to me 
was, whether I chuſed to breakfaſt on a ſlice of 
the mareſchal D*Ancre +, whole fleſh the people 
had roaſted, and diſtributed with great liberality 
to ſuch as chuſed to taſte it. 

This kingdom was continually involved in 
civil wars, ſometimes for a place at court, ſome- 
times for two pages of theological controverſy, 
This fire, which one while lay concealed under 
the aſhes, and at another burit forth with great 
violence, had deſolated theſe beautiful provinces 
for upwards of ſixty years. The pretext was, 


* Alluding to the infamous practice of poiſoning and 
aſſaſſination, at that time prevalent in Rome. 

+ This was the famous Concini, who was murdered on 
the draw-bridge of the Louvre, by the intrigues of De Lu- 
ines, not without the knowledge of the king, Lewis XIII. 
His body, which had been ſecretly interred in the church 
of St. Germain de P Auxerrois, was next day dug up by 
the populace, who dragged it through the ftreets, then 
burned the fleſh, and threw the bones into the river. The 
mareſchal's greateſt crime was his being a foreigner, 
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the defending the liberties of the Gallican church. 
« Alas! ſaid I, theſe people are nevertheleſs 
born with a gentle diſpoſuion: what can have 
drawn them ſo far from their natural character? 
They joke and keep holy days“. Happy the 
time when they ſhall do nothing but joke !” 

I went over to England, where the ſame diſ- 
putes occaſioned the ſame barbarities. Some 
pious Catholics had reſolved, for the good of the 
church, to blow up into the air with gun-pow- 
der the king, the royal family, and the whole 
parliament, and thus to deliver England from all 
theſe heretics at once. They ſhewed me the 
place where queen Mary of bleſſed memory, the 


daughter of Henry VIII. had cauſed more than 


five hundred of her ſubjects to be burnt. An 
Iriſh prieſt aſſured me, that it was a very good 
action; firſt, becauſe thoſe who were burnt were 
Engliſhmen ; and ſecondly, becauſe they did not 
make uſe of holy water, nor believe in St. Pa- 
trick's Hole. He was greatly ſurpriſed that queen 
Mary was not yet canonized; but he hoped ſhe 
would receive that honour as ſoon as the cardi- 
nal nephew ſhould be a little more at leiſure. 
From thence I went to Holland, where I 
Hoped to find more tranquillity among a people 
of a more cold and phlegmatic conſtitution, Juſt 
as L arrived at the Hague, the people were cutting 
off the head of a venerable old man. It was the 
bald head of the prime miniſter Barnevelt; a 
man who deſerved better treatment from the re- 
public. Touched with pity at this affecting 
ſcene, I aſked what was his crime, and whether 


8 Referring to the maſſacre of the Proteſtants, perpe- 
trated on the eve of St, Bartbolomew, 4 
he 
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he had betrayed the ſtate. He has done much 
worſe, replied a preacher in a black cloak; he 
believed that men may be ſaved by good works 
as well as by faith. You muſt be ſenſible, 
adds he, that if ſuch opinions were to gain 
ground, a republic could not ſubſiſt; and that 
there muſt be ſevere laws to ſuppreſs ſuch ſcan- 
dalous and horrid blaſphemies.” A profound po- 
litician ſaid to me with a ſigh, “ Alas! fir, 
this happy time will not laſt long ; it is only by 
chance that the people are ſo zealous: they are 
naturally inclined to the abominable doctrine of 
toleration, and they will certainly at laſt grant 
it.” This reflexion ſet, him a groaning. - For 
my own part, in expectation of that fatal period 
when moderation and indulgence ſhould take 
place, I inſtantly quitted a country where ſeve- 
rity was not ſoftened by any lenitive, and em- 
barked for Spain. | 
The court was then at Seville : the galleons 
were Juſt arrived; and every thing breathed 
plenty and gladneſs, in the moſt beautiful ſeaſon 
of the year. I obſerved at the end of an alley 
of orange and citron trees, a kind of large ring, 
ſurrounded with ſteps covered with rich and 
coſtly cloth. The king, the queen, the infants, 
and the infantas, were feated under a ſuperb ca- 
nopy. Oppoſite to the royal family was another 
throne, raiſed higher than that on which his ma- 
jeſty ſat. I ſaid to one of my fellow: travellers, 
„ Unleſs this throne be reſerved for God, I don't 
ſee what purpoſe it can ſerve.” This unguarded 
expeſſion was overheard by a grave Spaniard, 
and colt me dear. Mean while, I imagined we 
were going to a carouſal, or a match of bull- 
daiting, when the grand inquilitor appeared in 
| that 
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that elevated throne, from whence he bleſſed the 
king and the people. 

Then came an army of monks, who filed off in 
pairs, white, black, grey, ſhod, unſhod, bearded, 
beardleſs, with pointed cowls, and without cowls : 
next followed the hangman; and laſt of all 
were ſeen, in the midit of the guards and gran- 
dees, about forty perſons clad in ſackcloth, on 
which were painted the figures of flames and de- 
vils. Some of theſe were Jews, who could not 
be prevailed upon to renounce Moſes entirely: 
others were Chriſtians, who had married women 
with whom they had ſtood ſponſors to a child; 
who had not adored our Lady of Atocha; or 
who had refuſed to part with their ready money in 
favour of the Hieronymite brothers. Some pretty 
prayers were ſung with much devotion, and then 
the criminals were burnt at a flow fire; a cere- 
mony with which the royal family ſeemed to be 
greatly edified. 

As I was going to bed in the evening, two 
members of the inquiſition came to my lodging 
with a figure of St. Hermandad. "They embra- 
ced me with great tenderneſs, and conducted 
me in ſolemn filence to a well aited priſon, fur- 
niſhed with a bed of mat, and a beautiful cruci- 
hx. There I remained for fix weeks; at the 
| | end of which the reverend father, the Inquiſitor, 
15 | ſent for me. He preſſed me in his arms for 

| | ſome time with the moſt paternal affedion; and 
told me that he was ſorry to hear that I had been 

ſo ill lodged ; but that all the apartments of the 
houſe were full, and hoped I ſhould be better 
accommodated the next time. He then aſked 
me with great cordiality if I knew for what rea- 
ſon I was impriſoned ; I told the reverend — 
ther 
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ther that it was evidently for my fins. “ Very 
well, ſays he, my dear child; but for what par- 
ticular fin ? Speak freely.” I racked my brain 
with conjectures, but could not poſſibly gueſs. 
He then charitably diſmiſſed me. 

At laſt I remembered my unguarded expreſ- 
fion. I eſpaped with a little bodily correction, 
and a fine of thirty thouſand reals. I was led to 
make my obeiſance to the grand inquiſitor, who 
was a man, of great politeneſs. He afked me 
how I liked his little feaft : I told him it was a 
molt delicious one; and then went to preſs my 
companions to quit the country, beautiful as it 
was. They had found time to inform themſelves 
of all the great things which the Spaniards had 
done for the intereſt of religion. They had read 
the memoirs of the famous biſhop of Chiapa, by 
which it appears that they had maſſacred, or burnt, 
or drowned, about ten millions of Infidels in Ame- 
rica, in order to convert them. I believe the 
accounts of the biſhop are a little exaggerated ; 
but ſuppoſe we reduce the number of victims to 
hve millions, it will ſtill be a moſt glorious 
achievement. | 

The itch of travelling ſtill poſſeſſed me. I 
had propoſed to finiſh the tour of Europe with 
Turky ; and thither we now directed our courte. 
put on a firm reſolution not to give my opinion 
of the public feaſts I might ſee for the future. 
“ "Theſe Turks, ſaid I to my companions, ate 
a ſet of miſcreants that have not been baptized, 
and of conſequence will be more cruel than the 
reverend fathers the inquiſitors. Let us obſerve 


a proſound filence while we are among the Ma- 
hometans.“ 
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Accordingly we arrived among them. I was 
greatly ſurpriſed to ſee more Chriſtian churches 
in Turky than in Candia. I even ſaw ſor : nu- 
merous troops of monks, who were allowed to 
pray to the virgin Mary with great freedom, and 
to curſe Mahomet; ſome in Greek, ſome in 
Latin, and others in Armenian. What good- 
natured people are theſe Turks,” cried I. The 
Greek Chriſtians, and the Latin Chriſtians in 
Conttantinople were mortal enemies. Theſe 
flaves perſecuted each other in much the ſame 
manner as dogs fight in the ſtreets, till their ma- 


mers part them with a cudgel. The grand vizier 


was at that time the protector of the Greeks, 
The Greek patriarch accuſed me of having ſup- 
ped with the Latin patriarch; and I was con- 
demned in ful! divan to receive an hundred blows 
on the ſoles of my feet, redeemable for five hun- 
dred ſequins, Next day the grand vizier was 
ſtrangled. The day following his ſucceſſor, who 
was for the Latin party, and who was not ſtrang- 
led till a month after, condemned me to ſuffer 
the ſame puniſhment, for having ſupped with 
the Greek patriarch, Thus was IJ reduced to 
the ſad neceſſity of abſenting myſelf entirely from 
the Greek and Latin churches, In order to con- 
ſole myſeif for this loſs, I took into keeping a 
very handſome Circaſſian. She was the moſt ob- 
liging lady I ever knew in a private converſation, 
and the moſt devout at the moſque. One night 
as ſhe was embracing me in the ſweet tranſports 
of love, ſhe cried, „ Alla, Illa, Alla ;” theſe 
are the ſacramental words of the Turks. I ima- 
gined they were the expreſſions of love, and 
thereſore cried in my turn, and with a very tender 
accent, ** Alla, Illa, Alla.“ „Ah! ſaid ſhe, _ 
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be praiſed, thou art then a Turk, I told her 
that | was bleſſing God for having given, me ſo 
much ſtrength, and that I thought myſelt ex- 
tremely happy. In the morning the iman came 
to circumciſe me; and, as I made ſome difficulty 
to ſubmit to the operation, the cadi of that di- 
ſtrict, a man of great loyalty, propoſed to have me 
empaled. I ſaved my prepuce and my poſteriors 
by paying a thouſand ſequins, and then fled di- 
rectly into Perſia, reſolved for the future never 
to hear Greek or Latin maſs, nor to cry Alla, 
Illa, Alla,” in a love rencounter. 

On my arrival at Iſpahan, the people aſked 
me whether I was for white or black mutton ? 
I told them it was a matter of indifference to 
me, provided it was tender, It muſt be obſerved 
that the Perſian empire was at that time ſplit 
into two factions, that of the white mutton and 
that of the black. The two parties imagined 
that I made a jeſt of them both; ſo that I found 
inyſelf engaged in a vety troubleſome affair at 
the gates of the city, and it colt me a great 
number of ſequins to get rid of the white and 
the black mutton. | 

I proceeded as far as China, in company with 
an interpreter, who aſſured me that this coun- 
try was the ſeat of gaiety and freedom. The 
Tartars had made themſelves maſters of it, after 
having deſtroyed every thing with fire and ſword. 
Thereverend fathers the Jeſuits on the one hand, 
and the reverend fathers the Dominicans on the 
other, alledged that they had gained many ſouls 
to God in that country, without any one know- 
ing aught of the matter. Never were ſcen ſuch 
zealous converters : they alternately perſecuted 
one another: they tranſmitted to Rome whole 
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volumes of flander; and treated each other as 
inſidels and prevaricators for the ſake of one 
foul, But the moſt violent diſpute. between 
them was with regard to the manner of making 
a bow. Ihe Jeſuits would have the Chineſe to 
Salute their parents, after the faſhion of China; 
and the Dominicans would have them to do it 
after the ſaſnion of Rome. I happened unluckily 
to be taken by the Jeſuits for a Dominican. They 
repreſented me to his Tartarian majeſty as a ſpy of 
the pope. Ihe ſupreme council charged a prime 
mandarin, who ordered aſerjeant, who commanced 
| four {hires of the country, to ſeize me and bind 
me with great ceremony. In this manner I was 
conduQed before his majeſty, after having made 
about an hundred and forty genuflexions. He 
alked me if I was a ſpy of the pope's, and if it 
was true that that prince was to come in-perſon 
to dethrone him. I told him that the pope was 
a prieſt of ſeventy years of age; that he lived at 
the diſtance of four thouſand leagues from his 
ſacred Tartaro-chineſe majeſty; that he had 
about two thouſand ſoldiers, who mounted guard 
with umbrellas; that he never detaroned any 
body; and that his majeſty might ſleep in perfect 
ſecurity. Of all the adventures of my life this 
was the leaſt fatal, I was ſent to Macao, and 
there I took ſhipping for Europe. 

My ſhip required to be refitted on the coaſt 
ot Golconda. ] embraced this opportunity to 
viſit the court of the great Aureng-Zeb, of 
whom ſuch wonderful things have been told, and 
which was then in Deli. I had the pleaſure to 
ſee him on the day of that pompous ceremony 
in which he receives the celeſtial preſent ſent 
him by the Sherif of Mecca ; this was the beſom 

with 
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with which they had ſweeped the holy houſe, 
the Caaba, and the Beth Alla. It is a ſymbol 
that ſweeps away all the pollutions of the ſoul. 
Aureng-Zeb ſeemed to have no need of it: he 
was the moſt pious man in all Indoſtan. It is 
true, he had cut the throat of one of his brothers, 
and poiſoned his father. Twenty Rayas, and as 
many Omtas, had been put to death; but that 
was a trifle; nothing was talked of but his de- 
votion. No king was thought comparable to 
him, except his ſacred majeſty Muley Iſmacl, 
the moſt ſerene emperor of Morocco, who cut 
off ſome heads every Friday after prayers, 

I ſpoke not a word. My travels had taught 
me wiſdom. I was ſenſible that it did not be- 
long to me to decide between theſe auguſt ſove- 
reigns. A young Frenchman, indeed, a fellow 
lodger of mine, was wanting in reſpect to the 
emperor of the Indies, and to that of Morocco. 
He happened to ſay very imprudently, that there 
were ſovereigns in Europe, who governed their 
dominions with great equity, and even went to 
church without killing their fathers or brothers, 
or cutting off the heads of their ſubjects, "This 
impious diſcourſe. of my young friend our inter- 
preter tranſmitted to Indou. Inſtructed by for- 
mer experience, I inſtautly cauſed my camels to 
be ſaddled, and ſet out with my Freachman. I 
was afterwards informed that that very night 
the officers of the great Auteng-Zeb, having 
come to ſeize me, found only the interpreter, 
who was executed in public; and all the cour- 
tiers declared without flattery that his puniſh- 
ment was extremely juſt; 

I had now only Africa to viſit, in order to en- 
Jay all the pleaſures of our continent; and thithes 
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1 went in reality. The ſhip in which I em- 
barkgd was taken by the Negro-Corſairs. The 
maſter of the veſſel complained Joudly, and aſked 
why they thus violated the Jaws of nations. 'The 
captain-of the Negroes replied ; “ You have a 
long noſe and we have a ſhort one: your hair 
is ſtrait and ours is curled: your ſkin is aſh- 
coloured and ours is of the colour of ebon; and 
therefore we ought, by the ſacred laws of na- 
ture, to be always at enmity. You buy us in 
the public markets on the coaſt of Guiney like 
beaſts of burden, to make us labour in I don't 
know what kind of drudgery, equally hard and 


ridiculous. With the whip held over our heads, 


you make us dig in mountains for a kind of 
yellow earth, which in itſelf is good for nothing, 
and is not fo valuable as an Egyptian onion. In 
like manner wherever we meet you, and are ſu- 
perior to you in ſtrength, we make you ſlaves, 
and oblige you to manure our fields, or in caſe 
of refuſal cut cff your noſe and ears.” 

To ſuch a learned diſcourſe it was impoſſible 
to make any anſwer, I went to Jabour in the 
ground of an old female Negro, in order to fave 
my noſe and ears. After continuing in ſlavery 
for a whole year, I was at laſt ranſomed. LI 
had now ſeen all that was rare, good, or beau- 
tiful on earth. I reſolved for the future to ſee 
nothing but my own home. I took a wife, and 
was cuckolded ; and found that of all conditions 
of life this was the happieſt. 
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AHOMET, the ſon of Abdalla, was 

a bold and daring impoſtor. He ſays in 

his tenth chapter, Who but God could have 
compoſed the Alcoran? Thou ſayeſt that that 
book was forged by Mahomet. Well, try if 
thou canſt write a chapter in the ſame ſtile, and 
call to thy aſſiſtance whomſoever thou pleaſeſt.“ 
In the ſeventeenth chapter, he breaks out in the 
following exclamation : * Praiſe be to him, who 
ia the night tranſported his ſervant from the ſacred 
temple of Mecca to that of Jeruſalem !” A very 
pretty journey to be ſure; but nothing in compariſon 
of that other journey, which he took the ſame 
night from planet to planet, nor attended with 
any of the fiery lights he ſaw in this laſt excurſion, 
He pretends that it is a journey of five hundred 
years from one planet to another ; and that in his 
rapid flight he ſplit the moon in two. His diſ- 
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ciples, who after his death, carefully collected 
the verſes of his Koran, expunged his journey 
to heaven, They were afraid of the wits, and 
philoſophers. But they needed not to have been 
ſo ſcrupulous. They might have truſted to the 
commentators, who could eaſily have explained 
this journey. Mahomet's friends muſt certainly 
have known from experience, that the marvel- 
lous with the vulgar ever takes place of rea- 


ſon. The learned object in ſecret, and the peo- 


ple ſoon make them hold their tongue. In ex- 
punging however this journey to the planets, 
they have left a few words relating to his adven- 
ture on the Moon; but it is impoſſible to guard 

againſt every objection. | 
The Koran is a rhapſody without art, order, or 
connection. Tt is pretended however, that this 
dull and tedious book is a very fine compoſition : 
tor this I appeal to the Arabians, who affirm, 
thatitis written with an elegance and purity, which 
no ſucceeding author hath been able to attain, 
It is a poem, or a kind of rhythmical proſe, contain- 
ing ſix thouſand verſes. Never was there a poet 
whoſe work and perſon made ſuch a figure in the 
world. It is a queſtion among the Muffulmans, 
whether the Alcoran exiſted from eternity, or 
was created by God, and delivered to Mahomet. 
The doctors have determined in favour of its 
eternity; and very wiſely too, as this ſame eter- 
nity is a much prettier opinion than the other. 
In dealings with the vulgar, we muſt always 
embrace that opinion which is moſt incredible. 
The monks, who have attacked Mahomet 
with great virulence, and have ſaid ſo many ſtu- 
pid things on the ſubject, alledge that he couldnot 
Wiite. 
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write, But is it to be imagined that a man, who 
was a merchant, a poet, a legiſlator, and a ſo- 
vereign could not ſign his name? If his book is 
ill fuited to our manners, and to our times, it was 
nevertheleſs, very well adapted to the manners of 
his cotemporaries; if it is a bad book in our 
opinion, in theirs it was @ good one; and his 
religion was ſtill better. It muſt be owned, that 
he reclaimed almoſt all Aſia from idolatry. He 
taught the unity of God; and declaimed with 
great vehemence againſt fuch as gave him aſ- 
fociates. With him the receiving of ufury front 
ſtrangers is ſtrictly prohibited, and the giving of 
alms is warmly enjoined. Prayer is of abſolute 
neceſſity ; and — to the eternal decrees. 
is the grand principle that actuates the whole 
of his theological ſyſtem. A religion ſo ſimple, ſo 
ſenſible, and taught by a man who was always 
victorious, could hardly fail of ſubduing a part 
of the earth. In effect, the Muſſulmans have 
made as many proſelytes by perſuaſion as by 
force. They have converted the Indians and 
the Negroes; and even the Turks, their conquer- 
ors, have embraced the religion of the conquered. 
Mahomet left in his law a variety of cuſtoms, 
which he found eſtabliſhed among the Arabians; 
ſuch as circumciſion, faſting, travelling to 
Mecca, which was in uſe four thouſand years. 
before his time, together with thoſe ablutions 
which are fo * for the preſervation of 
health, and cleanlineſs in a hot country where. 
the uſe of linnen was not known; and, in fine, 
the notion of a laſt judgment, which the Magi 
had always taught, and which had even reached 
the Arabians, It is ſaid, that as he was one day 
Fx da- 
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declaring that people ſhould be raiſed 'from the 
dead entirely naked, his wife Aiſhca objeQed to 
ſuch a circumſtance as dangerous and immodeſt : 
Go to, my dear,” ſays he, nobody will 
then be inclined to laugh.” An angel, accord- 
ing to the Koran, is to weigh the men and wo- 
men, in a large pair of ſcales. This notion is al- 
io taken from the Magi. From them he likewiſe 
itole their narrow bridge, over which they were 
to paſs after death, and their Jannat, where the 
elect Muſſulmans ſhall find baths, well furniſhed 
apartments, good beds, and Houreswith large black 
eyes, He owns it is true, that all theſe ſenſual 
pleaſutes, ſo neceſſary for thoſe who are to be 
raiſed with ſenſes, . will be greatly inferior to 
the joy reſulting from the contemplation of the 
ſupreme Being. He has the humility to ac- 
knowledge in his Koran, that even he him- 
felf ſhall not enter Paradiſe by his own 
merit, but by the mere good pleaſure of God. 
Jt is likewiſe by the ſame good pleaſure of the 
Deity, that he ordains that the fifth part of the 
ſpoil ſhould always belong to the prophet. 

It is not true, that he excludes the women 
from Paradiſe ; nor is it likely that a man of his. 
fagacity and penetration would chuſe to em- 
broil himſelf with that half of the human ſpecies, 
which leads the other. Abulfeda ſays, that a 
troubleſome old woman, having one day asked 
him what ſhe ſhould do to get to Paradiſe, the 
prophet made her this reply, My friend, Para- 
diſe is not for old women.” The good woman 
began to weep, and the prophet ſaid to her by 
way of conſolation, ** there will be no old wo- 
men then, becaufe they will all be made young 

a gain! 
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again,” This comfortable doctrine in confirmed 
in the fifty- fourth chapter of the Koran, 

He forebad the uſe of wine, becaufe one day 
fome of his followers came drunk to prayers. 
He permitted the plurality of wives, conforming ' 
himſelf in this reſpect to an immemorial cuſtom 
among the ocientals. 

In a word, his civil laws are good, and his 
doctrines are admirable, as far as they coincide 
with ours ; but the means he employed to propa- 
gate them were ſhocking : theſe were fraud and 
murder. 

Some people excuſe him on the ſcore of im- 
poſture, becauſe, ſay they, the Arabs reckoned 
an hundred and twenty four thouſand pro- 
phets before him; and there could be no great 
harm in adding one to the number; and men, 
they add, want to be deceived. But how can 
you Jukify a man who fays to you, believe 
that I have ſpoken to the angel Gabriel, or I 
will kill thee 7” 

How much preferable is a Confucius, the 
greateſt man that ever lived, without the light of 
revelation. He employs nothing but reaſon, 
and never lying, or the ſword: viceroy of a 
great province, he makes morality and the laws 
to flouriſh under his government: diſgraced and 
poor he continues to teach them: he practiſes 
them in grandeur, and in abaſement: he ren- 
ders virtue truly amiable; and he has for his 
diſciples the wiſeſt, and moſt ancient people 
on the earth. | | 

The count de Boulainvilliers, who had a2 
great eſteem for Mahomet, may cry up the Ara» 
dians as much he * He cannot deny that 


they 
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they were a nation of robbers. Before Maho- 
met they robbed in adoring the ſtars: under 
Mahomet they robbed in the name of God. 
They had, it is ſaid, the ſimplicity of the heroic 
times: but what were theſe heroic times? thoſe 
in which they cut each others throat for a well, 
or a ciſtern, as we now do for a province. 

The firſt Muſſelmans were inſpired by Ma- 
homet with the rage of enthuham. Nothing 
can be more terrible than a people, who, having 
nothing to loſe, fight at once from a deſire of 
plunder, and a ſpirit of religion. 

It is true, there was not. much ceremony in 
their proceedings. The contract of Mahomet's 
firſt marriage declares, that inaſmuch as Cadiſhca 
was in love with him, and he likewiſe with her, 
they thought proper to join themſelves in the 
bands of wedlock. There is the ſame ſimplicity 
in a genealogy which was compoſed for him; 
and in which he is: made to deſcend from 
Adam, in a direct line, as ſome families of 
Spain and Scotland have ſince been made 
to do. Arabia had her Moreri, and her Mercure 
Galant. 

The great prophet ſuffered the diſgrace ſo com- 
mon to many husbands ; nor ought any one after 
him to complain of his fate. The name of the 
perſon who- enjoyed the favours of his ſecond 
wife, the beautiful Aiſhca is well known ; he was 
called Aſſuan. Mahomet behaved with more 
dignity than Cæſar, who divorced his wife, ſaying 
that the wife of Cæſar oupht not even to be ſuf- 
pected. The prophet would not ſo much as 
ſuſpect his: he cauſed a chapter of the Koran 
to deſcend from heaven, to prove that his wife 


Wa3 
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was faithful; and this chapter, as well as the 
others, was Written from all eternity. ; 
People admire him for having raiſed him- 
ſelf from a dealer in camels to be a pontiff, a 
legiſlator, and a monarch ; for having ſubdued” 
Arabia, which was never conquered before ; and 
for having given the firft ſhock to the Roman 
empire in the Eaft, and to that of Perſia, For 
my part, I admire him for having mainfained 
peace in his own houſe amidſt ſuch a number of 
wives, He changed the face of a part of Europe; 
of one half of Atta, and of almoſt all Africa; and 
his religion had well nigh ſubdued the univerſe. 

Upon what trivial circumſtances do the great 
revolutions of this world depend! A blow of a 
ſtone a little more violent than that which he re- 
ceived in his firſt combat, would have given an- 
other turn to the courſe of human affairs. + 

Ali, his ſon-in-law, pretends, that when they 
were going to inter the prophet, they found him 
in a poſture in which dead bodies are ſeldom to 
be ſeen, and that his widow Aiſhca cried out; 
© Had I known that God had been fo propitious 
to the defunct, I would inſtantly have run tohim.“ 
We may ſay of him, © Decet imperatorem /tan- 
tem mori. 

Never was the life of any man written with 
a more circumſtantial exactneſs than his. The 
ſmalleſt particulars of it are ſacred. We are 
diſtinctly informed of all that belonged to him. 
We are told that he had nine ſwords, three 
lances, three bows, ſeven cuiraſles, three bucklers, 
twelve wives, a white cock, ſeven” horſes, two 
mules, and four camels; not to mention the 
mare Borak, on which he aſcended to- * 
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But her he had only in loan; ſhe was the pro- 
perty of the angel Gabriel. 

All his words have been collected. He ſaid, 
«© That the enjoyment of women, made him 
more fervent in prayer.” And indeed, why 


might he not ſay grace, and return thanks in 


bed, as well as at a table? A fine woman is, at 
leaſt, as good as a ſupper. It is likewiſe pretend- 
ed, that he was a great phyſician: if he was, he 
wanted nothing chat could qualify him for de- 
ceiving mankind. | 
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HE kings of France were formerly ex- 
communicated ;* and from Philip I. to 
Lewis VIII. they were all laid under this ſentence, 
with great ſolemnity. Ihe ſame was the fate 
of all the emperors from Henry LV. to Lewis of 
Bavaria incluſively. The kings of. England too 
have had a pretty tolerable ſhare of theſe preſents, 
from the court of Rome. Such was the folly 
of the times, and that folly colt the lives of five 
or fix hundred thouſand men. At preſent, peo- 
ple are content with excommunicating the repre- 
ſentatives of monarchs; I do not mean ambaſ- 
ſadors, but players, who are kings and queens 
three or four times a week, and govern the uni- 
verſe to get a livelihocd. 
I hardly know any profeſſion except theirs, 
and that of the ſorcereis, that is now honoured 
with 
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with this mark of diſtinction. But as, durin 
theſe ſixty or eighty years paſt, that ſoun 
philoſophy has enlightened the world, there 
have been no ſorcerers; the only. victims that 
are now left are Alexander, Cæſar, Athalia, 
Polyeuctes, Andromache, Brutus, Zara, and 
Harlequin. » „ 

The chief reaſon aſſigned for this conduct is, 
that theſe gentlemen and ladies repreſent the paſ- 
ſions. But if a faithful picture of the human 
heart deſerves ſuch a horrid ſtigma, a more 
ſevere puniſhment ſurely ought to be inflicted 
on ſtatuaries and painters. There are many 
indecent pictures ſold publickly ; whereas there 
is not a ſingle dramatic piece repreſented, that 
is not conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt decency. The 
Venus of Titian, and that of Corregio are en- 
tirely naked, and have always a dangerous in- 
fluence on the morals of our modeſt youth; but 
the players only recite the admirable verſes of 
Cinna for about two hours; and that with the ap- 
probation of the magiſtrate, and under the ſanction 
of the royal authority. Why thea are the living 
perſonages on the ſtage more ſeverely cenſured, 
than theſe mute comedians on canvaſs? Ut 
= po#ſis erit.” What would Sophocles, and 

Luripedes have ſaid, had they been able to fore- 
fee that a people, who have only ceafed to be 
barbarous by imitating them, would one day im- 
print ſuch a mark of diſgrace on the theatre, 
which in their time was held in ſuch honour 
and eſteem ? 

Mſopus and Roſcius were not Roman ſena- 
tors, it is true; but the Flamen never declared 
them infamous, nor was it ſuſpected that the 


art 
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art of Terence reſembled that of Locuſta *. 
That great pope and great prince Leo X. to 
whom we owe the revival of good tragedies and 
comedies in Europe, and who cauſed ſo many 
theatrical pieces to be reprefented in his palace, 
with ſo much magnificence, little imagined that 
ever the time would come, when in a part 
of Gaul the deſcendants of the Goths and 
Celtz would think they had a right to diſgrace 
what he honoured. Had the cardinal de Rich. 
lieu lived who built the hall of the royal palace, 
and to whom France owes her theatre, he 
would not have long ſuffered theſe preſump- 
tuous bigots to cover with infamy thoſe wi om he 
employed to recite his own works, 

It was the hereticks, it muſt be owned, that 
firſt began to rail againſt the fineſt of all the 
arts, Leo X. revived the tragic ſcene; and that 
was enough to make the pretended reformers 
call it the work of the Devil. Thus the city of 
Geneva, and many illuſtrious hamlets in Switzer- 
land, have been an hundred and fifty years with- 
out ſuffering a fiddle among them. The Jan- 
ſeniſts, who now dance on the grave of St, 
Paris, to the great edification of the neighbours, 
in the laſt age diſſuaded a princeſs of Conti 
whom they governed, from ſuffering her ſon to 
learn to dance, inaſmuch as dancing is a prophane 
exerciſe. It was neceſlary, however, that he 
ſhould acquire a genteel air, and underſtand 2 


— 


* Locuſta was an infamous woman, entertained and 
protected by Nero for her {kill in preparing poiſons, which 
ſhe cauſed to be adminiſtered to Brittannicus, and many 


others. 7 
minuet ; 
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minuet; but they would by no means allow a 
violin to be uſed; and the director, by way of 
accommodation, was at laſt brought to conſent, 
though with great reluctance, that the prince of 
Conti ſhould be taught to dance with caſtanets. 
Some Catholics of a Gothic taſte on this ſide the 
Mountains began to fear the reproaches of the re- 
formers, and to cry out as loud as they; and thus 
by degrees was eſtabliſhed in France, the cuſtom 
of ſtigmatizing Cæſar and Pompey, and refuſing 
certain ceremonies to certain perſons, hired by 
the king, and acting under the eye of the ma- 
giltrate. People did not think worth while to 
exclaim againſt this abuſe; for who would 
chuſe to quarrel with men in power, and with 
men}; of the preſent times for Phædra and 
the heroes of antiquity? They, therefore, 
contented themfelves with laughing at the 
abſurdity of theſe rigorous meaſures, and ad- 
2 in the mean time the maſter - pieces of the 
e. 
| oma, from which we have received our cate- 
chiſm, does not behave like us. She hath al- 
ways tempered the laws as the times, and dif- 
ferent exigencies requited : ſhe hath always taken 
care to diſtinguiſh between thoſe impudent pup- 
pet-ſhews, which were formerly condemned 
with ſo much reaſon, and the theatrical pieces of 
Triffin, and of ſo many biſhops andcardinals, who 
have contributed to the revival of tragedy, At 
preſent, plays are acted publickly in ſome reli- 
gious houſes at Rome. The ladies go to them 
without ſcandal ; nor do they believe, that dia- 
logues repeated by perſons who ſtand upon boards 
are diabolically infamous. Even the play of 
| | George 
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George Dandin has been repreſented at Rome 
by the religious, before a large company of ec- 
clefiaſtics and ladies. The wiſe Romans are par- 
ticularly careful not to excommunicate thoſe 
gentlemen who ſing the treble in the Italian 
operas; for it is enough in all conſcience -to be. 
caſtrated in this world, without being likewiſe 
damned in the other. 

In the happy reign of Lewis XIV. there was 
in all the publick ſhews he exhibited a bench, 
which was called a bench of biſhops. I myſelt 
was a witneſs of the importunity with which in 
the minority of Lewis XV. the caidinal de 
Fleury, then biſhop of Frejus, was preſſed to 
revive this cuſtom. Other times, other manners! 
We are probably wiſer, than when all Europe 
came to admire our feltivals, when Richlieu tre- 
vived the theatre in France, and when Leo X. 
reſtored the Auguſtan age in Italy. But a time 
will come when our poſterity, on ſeeing the im- 
pertinent work of father le run, againſt the art 
of Sophocles, and the performances of our great 
men printed in the ſame age, will cry out with 
wonder, Is it poilble that the — can 
have been guilty of ſuch contradiction; and that 
the moſt abſurd barbariſm can have thus proudly 
raiſed its head, againſt the fineſt productions of 
the human mind ?” 

St. Thomas Aquinas, whoſe morals were as 
good as thoſe of Calvin, or father Queſnel.; 
St. Thomas, I ſay, who had never ſeen a good 
comedy, nor never beheld any but the moſt 
wretched actors, imagined, however, that the 
theatre might be rendered uſeful, He had the 
good ſenſe to perceive, and the juſtice to ack- 

| knowledge, 
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knowledge, the merit of this art, rude and un- 
formed as it then was; and accordingly, he not 
only permitted but even approved it. St. Chatles 
Borromæus himſelf examined the pieces that 
were acted at Milan; and authorized them by 
his approbation, and his ſeal. 

Who after this would be ſo Gothic as to treat 
Rodrigues and Chimene as poiſoners? Would 
to Heaven, that theſe barbarians, who are ene- 
mies to the fineſt of all the arts, had the piety 
of Polyeuctes, the clemency of Augultus, the 
virtue of Burrhus, and that they may end their 
days like the husband of Alzica ! 


PREFACE. 
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＋ H E following piece of humour has been 
A fo frequently printed, that we could not 
refuſe it a place in this collection. It is an inno- 
cent burleſque on a ridiculous book, written by 


the preſident of an academy *, and publiſhed 


about the end of the year 1752. It was a very 
ſurpriſing thing to ſee a philoſopher aſſert, that 
there was no other proof of the being of a God, 
than an Algebraic calculation; that the human 
foul might be exalted to ſucha degree of perfeCtion, 
as might be capable of foretelling future events 
and that a man might preſerve his life, for three 
or four hundred years, by ſtopping the pores of 
his body; together with ſeveral other notions 
no leſs extravagant. A mathematician of the 
Hague, having attacked the firſt of theſe propo- 
poſitions, and ſhewn it to be extremely falſe, the 
preſident brought a formal proceſs againſt him 
before his own academy, and found means to 
have him condemned as a forger. This piece of 
injuſtice arouſed the indignation of all the lite- 
rati of Europe; and gave occaſion to the follow- 
ing pages, in which a conſtant alluſion is kept 
up to the ſeveral paſſages of the book, which was 
then the object of publick deriſion. The re- 
flexions are put into the mouth of a phyſician, 


until he effects a cure. 


® This is a ſort of lampoon upon Mr. de Maupertuis, 
late prefident of the academy at Berlin, where he and Mr. 
de Voltaire had ſome perſonal diſputes, that were not muck 
for the honour of philoſophy. Dratribe, which we have 
here rendered diſſertation, is a Greek word fignifying delay 
or procraſtination ; and Akakia, another Greek word, ſigni- 
nes ſimplicity. 


A D18— 


A 
DISSERTATION, 

| i 
DOCTOR AKAKI A, 


Phyſician to the Pope. 


„ ee is more common in the pre- 


ſent age, than for young and ignorant au- 
thors to uſher into the world under well-known 


names works unworthy of the ſuppoſed writers. 


There are quacks in every profeſſion, One of 
theſe impoſtors has had the impudence to aſſume 
the name of the preſident of a moſt illuſtrious 
academy, in order to vend ſome drugs of a ve 

ſingular nature. It is certain that the reſpectable 
preſident is not the author of the vooks which 
are aſcribed to him; for that admirable philoſo- 
pher, who has diſcovered that nature always acts 
by the moſt ſimple laws, and that ſhe is ever 
ſparing in the means ſhe employs, would ſurely 
bave ſpared his few readers the trouble of readin 

the ſame thing twice, firſt in the book entitled his 
Works; and then in that entitled his Letters, 
One third, at leaſt of the latter volume is copied 
literally from the former. This great man, who 
is ſo far removed from all ſuſpicion of impoſture, 
would never have publiſhed letters which were 
written to no-body, and far leſs would he have 
fallen into certain blunders which are excuſable 
only ia a young author. | Though 
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Though I am fully convinced in my own mind 
that it is no regard to the intereſt of my profeſ- 
fion that now induces me to ſpeak; yet I may 
take the liberty, I hope, to find fault with this 
writer for treating phyſicians as he does his book- 
ſellers. He propoſes to ſtarve us to death : he 
adviſes every one to withold his phyſician's fee, 
when unhappily the patient does not recover, 
&«& We do not pay, ſays he, a painter that hath 
made a bad picture.” O, young man, how 
unjuſt and unreaſonable you are! Did not the 
duke of Orleans, regent of France, pay dearly for 
the dawbings with which Coypel adorned the 
gallery of the Palais Royal? Does a client de- 

rive his lawyer of his juſt fee, becauſe he has 
fot his cauſe? A phyſician promiſes his afliſt- 
ance, and not a cure. He does all that lies in 
his power, and is paid accordingly. What! 
would you even be jealous of the phyſicians ? 

What, think you, would that man ſay, who 
had, for inſtance, a penſion of twelve hundred 
ducats for talking of mathematics and metaphy- 
fits, for diſſcting a couple of toads, and making 
himſelf to be painted with a furred bonnet, what 
would he ſay ſhould the treaſurer accoſt him in this 
ftrain ? “ Sir, we muſt deduct one hundred du- 
cats from your ſalary, for having wrote that there 
are ſtars in the ſhape of millſtones; another hun- 
dred for ſaying that a comet will come and “ rob 
us of our moon, and even endanger the ſun it- 
ſelf ;“ and a hundred ducats more for having fan- 
cied that comets, ©* compoſed entirely of gold and 
diamonds,” will fall upon the earth: you are 
fined in three hundred ducats, for having aſfirmed 
that the foetus is formed in the womb of the mo- 

ther 
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ther by attraction * ; that the left eye attracts the 
right leg 4, &c. We cannot fine you in leſs than 
four hundred ducats, for having imagined that it 
is poſſible to diſcover the nature of the human 
ſoul, by means of opium; and by diſſecting the 
heads of giants, &c, &c. It is evident, that, by 
theſe means, the poor philoſopher would loſe the 
whole of his penſion : and would he be content, 
think you, if, after this the phyſicians ſhould take 
it in their heads to laugh at him, and to affirm 
that rewards ought to be given to thoſe only who 
write uſeful things, and not to ſuch as are re- 
markable for nothing but an immoderate ambi- 
tion of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the world ? 

This inconſiderate youth reproaches my bro- 
ther phyſicians with being too timid and diffi- 
dent in their reſearches. He ſays we are in- 
debted to chance, and to favage uncivilized 
nations for the only ſpecificks that are known; 
and that the phyſicians have never diſcovered 
one them. We mult inform this ſtripling, that, 
it is chance alone that can teach us what medi- 
cines may be extracted from plants. Hipppcra- 
tes, Boerhaave, Chirac, and Senac could never 
have gueſſed at firſt fight that the Jeſuit's bark 
would cure a fever ; that rhubarb was of a pur- 
gative z or poppies of a ſoporific nature. It is 
chance alone that can lead us to a diſcovery of 
the virtues of plants; and phyſicians can do no 
more than preſcribe theſe medicines according to 
the condition of the patient, "They have like- 
- wiſe invented ſeveral medicines by the aſſiſtance 
of chemiſtry, They do not promiſe to cure al- 


—_— 


* In the works and letters of Mr, de M. 
+ See the Venus Phyſique, 
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ways; but they promiſe to do all in their power 


to mitigate the pains of their fellow- creatures. 
Did ever this witty youth, who hath treated them 


' With ſo much ſeverity, perform ſuch an important 
ſervice to mankind as he, who, contrary to all ap- 


pearance, brought back from the gates of death 
the mareſchal de Saxe, aſter the victory of 
Fontenoy ? Ex 

Our young philoſopher would have the phyſi- 
cian to reduce themſelves to a level with empi- 
rics, by baniſhing the theoretical part of their 
ſcience entirely. What would you think of a 
man who ſhuld diſſuade you from employing ar- 
chitects to build houſes, and adviſe you to make 
uſe of none but maſons who cut ſtones at ran- 
dom ? 

He likewiſe gives us the wholeſome advice to 
neglect the ſtudy of anatomy. In this caſe we 
ſhall have the ſurgeons on our fide, We are 
only ſurpriſed that the author, who lies under 
ſome ſmall obligations to the ſurgeons of Mont- 
pellier, for curing him of ſome dileaſes which re- 


quite a very intimate knowledge of the interior 


parts of the head, and of other branches of ana- 
tomy, ſhould be fo extremely ungrateful. 

The ſame author, little verſed, it would ap- 
pear, in hiſtory, ſpeaking on the ſubject of mak- 
ing the puniſhment of criminals more uſeful to the 
ſtate by trying experiments on their bodies, ſays that 
this ſcheme has never been carried into execution. 
He is ignorant, poor man, of what all the world 
knows, that in the reign of Lewis XI. the experi- 
ment of cutting for the ſtone was made for the 
firſt time in France, on the body of a man con- 
demned to death ; that the late queen of England 
cauſed them to try the inoculation of the ſmall- 


pox 
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pox on four criminals; and that other examples 
of the ſame nature might be eaſily produced, 

But, if our author is ignorant, it muſt beowned 
that he makes amends for thatdefect by the flights 
of a very ſingular imagination. He adviſes us, in 


quality of phyſician, to employ the effects of the | 


centrifugal force to cure an apoplexy, and would 
have us to whirl the patient about as the boys do 
a whirligig. The notion, indeed, is none of his 
but he gives it an air of novelty, 


He adviles us to cover the patient's body with 


roſin, or to pierce his skin with needles, If ever 
he practiſes medicine, and propgſes ſuch reme- 
dies, it is likely his patients will take his advice, 
and not pay their phyſician. | 

But what is very ſurpriſing is, that this declared 
enemy of the medical art, who would ſo unmer- 
cifully deprive us of our fees, propoſes, by way 
of accommodation, to ruin the patients. He 
ordains (for he is deſpotic) that every phyſician 
ſhould profeſs the cure of one diſeaſe only; fo 
that, if 2 man has a gout, a fever, and a flux, 
ſore eyes, and a pain in his ear, he mult pay five 
phyſicians inſtead of one. But perhaps his mean- 
ing is, that each of us ſhould have only a fifth 
part of the common fee; another inſtance of his 


malice. By and by, I imagine we ſhall hear of 


devotees being adviſed to have a particular direc. 
tor for every vice; one, for a ſerious concern about 
rifles ; one for jealouſy, concealed under a ſevere 
and imperious air; one for the itch of forming 
cabals about nothing; and others for other vices : 


but let us not wander from the ſubject; but return 


to our brother phyſicians. 


„ The beſt phyſician,” ſays he, © is he that 


reaſons leaſt,” He ſeems to have adhered as 
' G ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly to this maxim in philoſophy as ever fa- 
ther Canaie did in theology; and yet, in ſpite of 
his hatred to reaſoning, we can caſily perceive 
that he has made ſome profound reflexions on the 
art of prolonging life. In the fuſt place, he 
agrees with all men of ſenſe, (and we ſincerely 
congratulate him on agreeing with them for 
once) that our forefathers lived from eight to 
nine hundred years. 

Having then diſcovered by the force of his own 
genius, and independent of Leibnitz, that “ the 
tull growth of a man ſhould be fixed, not at the 
aze of ſtrength and manhood, but at the point of 
death, he propoſes to ward off this point in the 
ſame manner as we preſerve eggs, by hindering them 
from hatching.” This, undoubtedly, is a moſt 
charming ſecret, and we would adviſe him to ſe- 
cure to himſelf the honour of the diſcovery in ſome 
hen-rooſt, or by a criminal ſentence of ſome 
academy. . 

From this ſhort account it plainly appears 
that if theſe imaginary letters were written by a 
preſident, it muſt have been by a preſident of 
Bedlam ; and that they are, in fact, as we have 
already ſaid, the work of a young man who has 
endeavoured to ſet off his paltry production with 
the name of. a philoſopher reſpected, as is well 
known, over all Europe, and who has conſented 
to have himſelf declared a Great Man.” We 
have ſometimes ſeen at a carnival in Italy Har- 
lequin diſguiſed in the garb of an archbiſhop ; 
but we ſoon ſound it to be Harlequin, by his man- 
ner of pronouncing the benediction : ſooner or 
later truth will prevail : this brings to my mind 
a fable of Fontaine: 


Un 


7E 
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Un petit bout d'oreille chaps par malheur 
Decouvrit la fourbe & Parreur, 


here we ſee the whole ears. | | 

All things conſidered, we refer to the Holy 
Inqiſition the book aſcribed to the preſident ; and 
we ſubmit to the deciſions of that learned tribu- 
nal, in which, it is well known, phyſicians have 
the moſt implicit faith, 


Decree of the Inquiſition of Rome. 


E, father Pancratius, &c. inquiſitor for 

the faith, have read the diſſertation of 
M. Akakia, phyſician in ordinary to the pope, 
without comprehending the meaning of the ſaid 
diſſertation, or finding any thing in it contrary to . 
the faith, or the Decretals. But we cannot ſay 
the ſame of the works and letters of the young 
anonymous author, who hath aſſumed the name 
of a preſident, 

After calling in the direction of the Holy Spi- 
rit to our aſſiſtance, we have found in the ſaid 
works, that is, in the quarto volume of this ano- 
nymous author, many propoſitions raſh, ill- ſound- 
ing, heretical, or tending to hereſy, We there- 
fore condemn them collectively, ſeparately, and 
reſpectively. 

We eſpecially particularly anathematize the 
Eſſay on Coſmology, in which the author, blinded 
by the principles of the children of Belial, and ac- 
cuſtomed to blame every thing, inſinuates, con- 
trary to the holy ſcriptures, that it is a fault in 
Providence to allow ſpiders to catch flies; and 
that there is no other proof of the being of a God 
than in Z equal to B C, divided by A plus B. 

G 2 Now 
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Now theſe characters being drawn from the art 
of conjuring, and plainly diabolical, we declare 
2 to be repugnant to the authority of the Holy 
ee. | 

And as, according to cuſtom, we know nothing 
of phyſics, metaphyſics, mathematics, &c. we 
haue enjoined reverend profeſſors of philoſophy 
of the College of Wiſdom to examine the works 
and letters of the young anonymous author, and 
to give us a faithful account of the ſame. S0 


help them God. 


Judgment of the Profeſſors of the College of 
Wiſdom, | 


"A E declare that the laws relating to the 

ſhock of bodies perfectly hard, are child- 
iſh and imaginary, inaſmuch as there are no bo- 
dies perfectly hard, though there are ſeveral hard 
minds, upon which we have in vain endeavoured 
to make an impreſſion. 

2. Fhe aſſertion, that “ the product of the 
ſpace muitiplied by the velocity is always a mini- 
mum,” ſeems to be falſe; for this product is ſome- 
times a maximum, according to the opinion of 
Leibnitz, and as may be eaſily proved, It would 
appear that the young author took only one half 
of M. Leibnitz's idea; and we, therefore, acquit 
him of the guilt of having ever comprehended one 
whole idea of M. Leibnitz. ä 

. We likewiſe adhere to the cenſure which 
M. Akakia, phyſician to the pope, and ſo many 
others, have paſſed on the works of this anony- 
mous author, and eſpecially on the“ Venus Phy- 
ſique.“ We adviſe the young author, that when 
he proceeds with his wite (if he has one) to ar 

wor 
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work of generation, he will not think that the 
ſœtus is formed in the womb, by means of attrac- 
tion; and we exhort him, if he commitsthe ſin of 
the fleſh, not to envy the lots of ſnails in the act 
of love, nor that of toads *, and to be Jeſs ambi- 
tious of imitating the ſtile of Fontenelle, when 
riper years ſhall have formed his-taſte. 

We come now to the examination of the Let- 
ters, which, in our opinion, are doubly criminal, 
as they contain almoſt all that is to be found in 
the Works; and we exhort him not to ſell the ſame 
goods twice under different names, becauſe it 
is not conſiſtent with the character of a fair 
trader, which he ought to maintain 


Examination of the Letters of a young Author 
diſguiſed under the name of a Preſident, 


1.1 T may not be improper, in the firſt place, 
to inform this young author, that foreſight + 
in man is not called Foreknowledge; that the 
word Foreknowledge is ſacred to God alone, and 
denominates that power by which he looks into 
futurity. He ought to be acquainted with the 
meaning of words before he ſets himſelf to write. 
He ought to know that the ſoul does not perceive 
itſelf: it ſees external objects, but cannot ſee it- 
felf; ſuch is its preſent condition. The young 
writer may eaſily corre& theſe trifling errors. 

2. It is ſalſe that the memory makes us loſe 
more than we gain by it.” We muſt inform this 
candidate for literary fame, that the memory is 
the faculty of retaining ideas; that without thig 


et 


* i, e. of a coitus duplex. 
+ Letters of a native of St. Malo. 
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faculty we could not even compoſe a bad book, 
could hardly know any thing at all, would not 
be able to conduct ourſelves in any ſtation of 
life, but would be left in a ſtate of abſolute ig- 
norance and ſtupidity. We would therefore re- 
commend it to this young man to improve his 
memory. i 

3. We are obliged to declare that the following 
notion is ridiculous, to wit, ** that the foul is like 
a body which recovers its former ſtate after 
having been put in mation; and that in the ſame 
manner the ſoul returns to its ſtate of tranqui- 
lity or uneaſineſs, which ever of the two be moſt 
natural to it.” The author has not expteſſed 
himſelf with accuracy. He probably meant to 
fay, that every one returns to his natural charac- 
ter ; that a man, for inflance, after having forced 
himſelf to act the philoſopher for a few days, re- 
turns to his ordinary trifles, &, But ſuch tri- 
vial truths as theſe deſerve not to be repeated. 


| It is the misfortune of young men to think that 


they are capable of giving an air of novelty to 
the moſt common things, by wrapping them up in 
obſcure expreſſions. 

4. The author is miſtaken in ſaying, that ex- 
tenſion is no more than a perception of the mind, 


If ever he applies himſelf to the ſtudy of philo- 


ſophy, he will find that extenſion is not like 
ſounds and colours, which exiſt only in our ſen- 
ſations, as every ſchool-boy knows. 

5. With regard to the Germans, whom he un- 
detvalues, and treats as dunces in plain terms, he 
appears to us, in this particular, to be unjuſt and 
ungrateful: this is not merely to want knowledge, 
it is to want politeneſs. This young man may pro- 
bably imagine that he is capable of inventing 

ſomething 
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ſomething aſter Leibnitz; but we will tell him 
that it is not to him that' we are indebted for the 
invention of gun- powder. 


6. This author, we are afraid, may tempt ſome - 


of his fellow-ſtudents to ſearch for the philoſo- 
phers alone; for he ſays, “that, in whatever 
light we view it, we cannot prove it to be im- 
poſſible.“ He owns, it is true, that it would be a 
fooliſh thing for any one to ſquander away his 
eſtate in ſuch a reſearch ; but as in talking of 
the * ſum of happineſs,” he ſays, that we cannot 
demonſtrate the truth of the Chriſtian religion, 


which, however, many people profeſs, it may 


happen a fertiori that ſome men may ruin them- 
ſelves in ſearching for the grand ſecret, as accord- 
ing to him, it may poſſibly be found. 

7. We paſs over ſeveral things that would 
weary the reader's patience, and are unworthy 
of the inquiſitor's notice; but we believe he will 
be greatly ſurpriſed to hear that this young ſtu- 
dent is for diffecting the brains of giants ſix feet 
high, and of hairy men with tails, the better to 
diſcover the nature of the human mind ; that he 
propoſes to modify the ſoul with opium and dreams; 


and that he undertakes to produce large ſnakes 


from other ſnakes with dough, and fiſhes with 
grains of corn. We have — — this opportunity 
of diverting the inquiſitor. 

8. But the inquiſitor will not laugh when he 
is informed that every man may become a pro- 
phet; for the author finds no more difficulty in 
ſeeing the future than the paſt. He avers that the 
arguments in favour of judicial aſtrology, are as 


ſtrong as thoſe againſt it. He then aſſures us, that 


the perceptions of the paſt, the preſent, and the 
future, differ only in the greater orleſsaCtivity of the 
| G 4 ſoul. 
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ſoul. He hopes that a little more heat and “ ex- 
altation” in the fancy may ſerve to point out the 
future, as the memory ſhews the paſt. 

We are unanimouſly of opinion that his brain 
is exalted to a very high degree, and that he will 
ſoon commence a prophet. We cannot as yet 
determine whether he will be one of the greater 
or leſſer prophets ; but we are much afraid that 
he will prove a prophet of evil, ſince even in his 
treatiſe on happineſs, he talks of nothing but 
calamities, He fays, particularly, that all fools 
are unhappy. We ſend our compliments of con- 
dolance to people of this character; but if his 
exalted ſoul hath looked into futurity, did it not 
perceive ſomething ridiculous in the proſpect ? 

9. He ſeems to be defirous of going to the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, though, onrcading his book, 
one would be tempted to think that he had juſt 
returned from thence; and yet he appears to be 
ignorant that it is along time ſince the country 
of Frederic Henty, fituated beyond the fortieth de- 
gree of ſouthern latitude, was diſcovered : but we 
aiture him before-hand, that if, inſtead of going 
to the ſouthern hemiſphere, he ſhould reſolve to 
fail in a direct line to the Arctic Pole, no- body 
will embark with him. 

10. We muſt further inform him, that it will 
be extremely difficult to make, as he propoſes, a 
hole that ſhall reach to the centre of the earth 
(where he probably means to conceal himſelf from 
the diſgrace to which the publication of ſuch 
abſurd principles has expoſed him.) This hole 
could not be made withot digging up about three 
or four hundred leagues of earth; a circumſlance 
that might diforder the balance of Europe, 


To 
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To conclude, we entreat Doctor Akakia to 
preſcribe to him ſome cooling medicines ; and 
we exhort the author to apply to his ſtudies in 
ſome univerſity, and to be more modeſt for 
the future. | 

Should ever a company of philofophers be ſent 
to Finland, to verify, if poſſible, by certain men- 
ſurations, the grand diſcoveries which Newton 
made by his ſublime theory of gravitation, and 
centrifugal force, and ſhould he happen to be ore of 
the number, let him not endeavour to be always 
raiſing himſelf above his companions, nor cauſe 
himſelf to be painted as levelling the earth with 
his ſingle hand, as Atlas is repreſented ſupporting 
the heavens on his ſhoulders ; as if, forſooth, he 
had changed the face of the univerſe, becauſe he 
had taken his diverſion in a town where there 
was a Swediſh garriſon. Let him likewiſe ab- 
ſtain from quoting the polar circle on every oc - 
calion. 

Should any of his fellow-ſtudents propoſe to 
him in a friendly manner an opinion different from 
his? Should he aſſure him that he is ſupported by 
the authority of Leibnitz, and of ſeveral other 
philoſophers, and particularly ſhew him a letter 
of M. Leibnitz, which the novice flatly. contra- 
dicts, let not the ſaid novice raſhly imagine, and 
give out in every place, that his antagoniſt has 

forged a letter of M. Leibnitz, to rob him of the 
glory of being an original. 

Let him not take an error into which he has 
fallen, upon a point of Dynamics. which is 
of no uie in practice for an adn jrable diſ- 
covery. ; 
Should this companion, after having frequent- 
ly ſhewn him his work, in which he attacks 
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him with equal prudence and politeneſs, and 
in which he even pays him compliments, com- 
mit it to the preſs with his conſent, let him 
take care not to repreſent this work of his ad- 
verſary as a crime of academical treaſon. 

Should his companion repeatedly aſſure him 
that he has in his poſſeſſion this letter of Leib- 
nitz, as well as ſeveral others, which he re- 
ceived from a man who has been dead for ſome 
years, let not the novice baſely take advan- 
tage of this circumſtance, nor employ the ſame 
artifices as were uſed by a certain perſon “, 
againſt the Mairans, the Caſſinis, and other 
true philoſophers: let him not demand in ſuch 
a frivolous diſpute, that the dead ſhould riſe 
from the grave to aſcertain the authenticity of a 
letter of M. Leibnitz; but let him reſerve this 
miracle to the time of his commencing prophet; 
let him not embroil people in an inſignificant 
quarrel, which the vanity of the author would 
tain render important; nor let him preſume 
to engage the gods in a war of rats and frogs. 
Let him not write letter upon letter to a great 
prir:ceſs, in order to ſilence his antagoniſt, and 
to tie up his hands, that ſo he may aſſaſſi- 
nate him at pleaſure +. | 

Let him not, in a paltry diſpute on Dyna- 
mics ſummon, by an academical authority, a 
profeſſor to appear within a month ; nor let 


* The perſon here meant had cruelly harraſſed the Meſ- 
ffieurs de Mairan and Caſſini at Paris. 

+ He wrote two letters to the princeſs of Orange, en- 
treating her to impoſe filence on his antagoniſt M. K. 
who was lebrarian to that princeſs, and whom he had 
condemned as a forger, 


him 
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him condemn the ſaid profeſſor of contumacy, 
a$ an invader of his glory, as a forger and fal- 
ſifier of letters; more eſpecially as it is certain 
that the letters of Leibnitz are genuine, and 
that thoſe written under the name of a preſi- 
dent were no more received by his correſpon- 
dents than they. were read by the public. 

Let him not endeavour to deprive any one 
of the liberty of a juſt defence; but let him re- 
member that he that is in the wrong, and endea- 
vours to diſhonour him that is in the right, in 
effect diſhonours himſelf. 

Let him be perſuaded that all men of let- 
ters are equal, and we are ſure; he will gain 
by this equality. | 

Let him never be fo fooliſh as to inſiſt that 
nothing ſhould be printed without his order, - 

Finally, we exhort him to be of a teachable 
diſpoſition, to apply to the ſtudy of ſound phi- 
loſophy, and not to vain cabals; for what a 
ſcholar gains in intrigues he loſes in genius, 
in the ſame manner as in mechanics, what we 
gain in time we loſe in power. We have but 
too frequently ſeen young authors, who have 
begun by wr” hs high expectations and publiſh- 
ing excellent works, and at laſt by writing no- 
thing but nonſenſe; becanſe inſtead of able 
writers they wanted to be ſkilful courtiers, ſub- 
ſtituted vanity in place of ſtudy, and that diſ- 
ſipation Which weakens the minds in place of 
that recollection which ſtrengthens it. They 
have been commended, and they have ceaſed 
to be commendable : they have been rewarded, 
and they have ceaſed to deſerve rewards : they 
have endeavoured to make a figure in the 

G 6 World, 
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world, and their names have been entirely an- 
nihilated: for when in an author a ſum of 
| errors is equal to a ſum of ridiculous propo- 
| ſitions, © his exiſtence is equal to nothing *.” 
4 
| 


— * 


— 


ll '* Notwithſtanding all our author's wit and ſatire, Mr, 
1 de Maupertuis will be handed down to poſterity, with the 
18 character of an able mathematician, 
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Who died in the War of 1747. 


A PEOPLE who ſet an example of every 
thing good and great to all the other na- 
tions of the earth, who taught them all the 
arts, and even the art of war, the maſters of 
the Romans, who have been our maſters, the 
Greeks I mean, among their excellent inſtitu- 
tions, which are {till the object of our admi- 
ration, eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of conſecrating 
by funeral eulogiums the memory of thoſe citi- 
zens who had ſhed their blood in the ſervice of 
their country: a cuſtom worthy of Athens ; 
worthy of a brave and humane nation, and 
worthy of us! Why then ſhould we not fol- 
low ſuch a noble precedent ; we who have ſo 
long, and in ſo many reſpects, been the happy 
rivals of that illuſtrious nation? why confine 
ourſelves to the ſervile cuſtom of celebrating 
after their death none but thoſe, who being ren- 
dered conſpicuous in the world by their exalted 
ſtations, have been ſurfeited with the incenſe of 

praiſe during their lives ? p 
* 
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It is doubtleſs juſt, ic is even conducive to 
the intereſts of ſociety, to praiſe a Titus, a 
Trajan, a Lewis XII. a Henry IV. and others 
of the like character: but ſhall we always pay 
to the dignity of rank, thoſe dutics which are 
ſo intereſting and agreeable when they are 
paid to the merit of the perſon? thoſe duties, 
which are ſo vain when they are only a neceſ- 
ſary part of the funeral pomp ; when che heart 
is not affected; when the vanity of the orator 
ſpeaks to the vanity of the audience; and when 
in a ſet diſcourle, and in forced diviſions, we 
exhauſt our own invention and our hearers pa- 
tience in unmeaning eulogiums, which pals 
away with the ſmoke of the funeral lights? at 
leaſt, if we mult always celebrate thoſe.who have 
been great, let us ſometimes revive the me- 
mory of thoſe who have been uſeful. Happy 
beyond all doubt, (if the voice of the living can 
pierce the daikſome- tomb,) happy the magi- 
ſtrate, immortalized by the ſame organ who 
cauſed ſo many tears to be ſhed for the death 
of Mary of England, and who was worthy to 
celebrate the praiſes of the great Conde! But 
if the aſhes of Michael le Tellier received ſuch 
fignal honours, is there a good citizen that does 
not now aſk whether the ſame honours have 
been paid to the great Colbert, to that man 
who diffuſed ſuch an exuberance of plenty by 
reviving induſtry ; who carried his extenſive 
views to the extremities of the globe; who ren- 
dered France the miſtreſs of the ſeas, and to 
whom we owe a grandeur and felicity long 
unknown? | 

O ye immortal ſhades ! O ye names of thoſe 
bappy few who have ſerved the ſtate with va 

ity, 
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lity, be ye ever held in grateful remembrance; 
but eſpecially periſh not ye entirely, ye warri- 
ors, who have died in our defence. It was by 
your blood that we purchaſed our victories : 
it was upon your mangled and panting bodies 
that your fellow-ſoldiers advanced to the ene- 
my, and mounted ſo many ramparts: it is to 
you we owe a glorious peace, the price of your 
deſtruction, The more war is conſidered as a 
dreadful ſcourge, comprehending all manner of 
crimes and calamities, the more ſincere ſhould 
be our gratitude to theſe our brave country- 
men, who have died to give us that happy peace 
which ought to be the only end of war, and 
the ſole object of ambition to a wife monarch. 
Weak and fooliſh mortals as we are, who 
reaſon fo wiſely on our various duties, who 
make ſuch profound reſearches into the nature of 
our own conſtitution, and in o the fources of 
our frailties and calamities, we make our tem- 
ples perpetually to reſound with our reproaches 
and condemnations: we anathematize - the 
ſlighteſt irregularities of conduct, and the moſt 
ſecret indulgences of the heart: we thunder 
againſt vices and againſt faults, blamable in- 
deed, but which hardly diſturb the peace of ſo- 
ciety. But what voice, commiſſioned to teach 
virtue, has ever been raiſed againſt this crime, 
which is ſo great and fo univerſal; againſt 
that deſtructive rage which transforms into 
beaſts of prey men who were born to live like 
brothers; againſt thoſe barbarous depredations 
and ſhocking cruelties, which make the earth 
a ſcene of robbery and defolation, and convert 
fouriſhing and populous cities into horrid and 
gloomy tombs? The violation of treaties — 
mo 
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moſt ſacred and ſolemn, the groſſneſs of thoſe 
impoſtures which precede the horrors of war; 
the impudence of thoſe calumnies which fill 
the declarations of the contending parties; the 
infamy of thoſe rapines which are capitally pu- 
niſhed in private men, but extolled as acts of 
heroiſm in the leaders of nations; theft, rob- 
bery, ſacking of cities, bankrupts, and the ruin 
of thouſands of wealthy merchants ; their fa- 
milies wandering from place to place, and in 
vain begging an alms at the gates of publicans 
enriched with their ſpoils; theſe are a few of 
the many, crimes and calamities that are the 
conſtant concomitants of war: and yet theſe 
crimes are committed without the leaſt remorſe; 
and the miniſters of the goſpel thunder in their 
pulpits againſt the dreſs of the ladies, and againſt 
the exhibition of plays, which are not only in- 
nocent but uſeful. 

From the banks of the Po to thoſe of the Da- 
nube they bleſs in the name of the ſame God, 
the colours under which march thouſands of 
mercenary murderers, who from-a ſpirit of 
lewdneſs, debauchery, and rapine, have leſt their 
native fields. They go and change their ma- 
ſters: they expoſe themſelves to an infamous 
puniſhment for the fake of the moſt trifling 
advantage. The day of battle comes; and the 
ſoldier, who had hardly ranged himſelf under 
the colours of his country, frequently ſheds 
without. remorſe the blood of his fellow-citi- 
zens. He impatiently waits for the moment, 
when in the field of ſlaughter, he may tear 
from the dying {ome wretched ſpoils, which 
are ſnatched from himſelf by other hands. 
Such is too often the ſoldier ; ſuch is that blind 


and 
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and ſavage multitude which is employed to 
change the fate of empires, and to raiſe the 
monuments of glory. Viewed in one collec- 
tive body, and marching under the command of 
a great captain, they form the moſt auguſt and 
the moſt charming ſpectacle in the world. 
Taken ſeparately, and in the exceſſes of drun- 
kenneſs and brutal debauchery, (if you except 
a {mall number) they are the dregs of nations. 
Such 1s not the officer; jealous of his own 
honour, and of that of his ſovereign ; brav- 
ing death in cold blood, though poſſeſſed of 
every advantage that can make him in love 
with life ; chearfully quitting the pleaſures of 
ſociety for the dangers that make nature trem- 
ble; humane, generous, and compaſſionate, 
while barbarity rages all around him; born 
for the ſweets of ſociety, as well as for the dan- 
gers of war; equally polite and brave, he is 
frequently adorned with learning, and ſtill more 
by the graces of the mind. Such is the cha- 
racter which foreigners give of our officers : 
they confeſs more particularly, that when the 
too ardent heat of youth is tempered by a lit- 
tle experience, they make themſelves beloved 
even by their enemies. But if their graceful 
and open behaviour have been ſometimes able 
to ſoften the moſt barbarous minds, what has 
not their valour performed ? | 
| Theſe are they who defended for ſo many 
months the capital of Bohemia, conquered by 
their hands in fo ſhorta time; they who attacked 
and even beſiged their beſiegers; who fought 
ſuch long battles in their trenches; who braved 
the enemy, hunger, death, and the uncom- 
mon ſeverity of the ſeaſon, in that memorable 
march, 
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march, not ſo long indeed as that of the Greeks 
under Xenophon, but as painful and as ha- 
zardous. We have ſeen them, under the con- 
duct of a general equally brave and vigilant, 
precipitate their enemies from the top of the Alps, 
victorious at once over all the obſtacles which 
nature, art, and valour oppoſed to their invin- 
cible courage. Ye fields of Fontenoy, ye banks 
of the Scheld and the Maeſe, ſtained with their 
blood, it was on your plains that their valour 
brought victory to the feet of that king, whom 
the nations combined againſt him ought to 
have choſen for their arbiter ! What noble ex- 
ploits were performed by theſe heroes, the 
number of whom is hardly known ? 

In what then were the centurions and tri- 
bunes of the Roman legions their ſuperiors? in 
what did they excel them, if it was not, per- 
haps, in their invariable love of military dif- 
Cipline ? The ancient Romans, it is true, eclipfed 
all the other nations of Europe, when Greece 
was ſunk in effeminacy, and divided in her 
councils; and when other nations were as yet 
barbarians, deſtitute of good laws, knowing 
how to fight, and ignorant of the art of war, 
incapable of uniting their joint efforts againſt 
the common foe ; without commerce, without 
arts, and without every reſource that could en- 
able them to preſerve their liberties. No na- 
tion bas ever equalled the ancient Romans. 
But Europe, taken together, in its preſent con- 
dition, is greatly ſuperior to that conquering 
and legiſlative people, whether we conſider the 
many branches of knowledge that have been 
brought to perſection, or the many new dif- 
covęries that have been made; whether we 

ſurvey 
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ſurvey that extenſive and advantageous com- 
merce which unites both worlds, or thoſe rich 
and flouriſhing cities raiſed in places which 
under the Contuls and Cæſars, were no better 
than barren deſerts; whether we caſt our eyes 
on thoſe numerous and diſciplined armies which 
defend twenty kingdoms blefled with a regular 
government; or endeavours to pierce the veil 
of that policy, ever deep and ever active, which 
holds the balance among fo many nations. In 
a word, that ſpirit of jealouſy itſelf which reigns 
among the moderns, which excites their genius, 
and animates their labours, ſerves to raiſe Eu- 
rope to a pitch of grandeur greatly ſuperior to 
what we admire in ancient Rome, without be- 
ing eicher able or willing to reſemble it. 

But is there a nation in the world that can 
boaſt of containing ſuch a number of excellent 
oefacers as ours? Sometimes, in other coun- 
tries, men enter into the ſervice in order to 
make their fortunes; among us they lavith 
away their fortunes for the meer pleaſure of 
ſerving : elſewhere they ſell their blood to fo- 
reign maſters ; here they burn with the deſire of 
ſacrificing their lives for their king: there they 
march becauſe they are paid ; here they fly to 
death, in order to obtain the approbation of their 
maſter; and honour has always don2 greater 
things than intereſt. 

In ſpeaking of ſuch noble exploits and ſuch 
glorious actions, we frequently diſpenſe with 
the tribute of gratitude, by ſaying that ambition 
was the ſpring of all. But this is the logic of 
the ungrateful. They who ſerve us, I own, 
would wiſh to riſe in the ſervice; yes, they 
are animated by that noble ambition, without 
which 
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which there would never be a great man. And 
indeed if they had not in their eyes thoſe grand 
objects that redouble the love of their duty, 
they would be but poorly recompenſed by the 
public, who, though they are ſometimes warm 
and even precipitate in their praiſes, are al- 
ways more apt to cenfure ; paſſing from enthu- 
haim to indifference, and from indifference to 
ſorgetfulneſs. 

Sibarites, as we are, who live at caſe in our 
flouriſhing cities, employed in the refinements 
of luxury, become inſenſible to every thing, 
and even to pleaſure itſelf, through an excels 
of indulgence; tired with thoſe daily diverſions, 
the leaſt of which would have charmed our 
anceſtors, and ſatiated with continual repaſte, 
more delicious than the feaſts of kings; amidſt 
ſo many pleaſures, at once fo accumulated- and 
ſo little enjoyed; furrounded by ſo many arts 
and finiſhed performances, ſo perfect and fo 
neglected ; intoxicated and Julled aſleep, as it 
were, in the boſom of peace and ſelf-conceit, 
we hear the news of a battle; we awake from 
our pleaſing lethargy to aſk with eagerneſs the 
particulars that are taſked of at random, to 
cenſure the general, to diminiſh the loſs of the 
enemy, and to magnify our own. Mean while, 
five or ſix hundred families in the kingdom 
are either bathed in tears, or filled with the moſt 
dreadful apprehenſions. They groan, and re- 
tiring into the moſt ſecret parts of their houſes, 
de mand ſrom heaven their brothers, their huf- 
bands, and their children. The peaceſul in- 
habitants of Paris repair in the evening to the 
theatre, whither they are drawn by cuſtom, ra- 
ther than by inclination ; and if at the repaſt, 

which 
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which ſucceeds the play, they happen to talk 
of the deceaſed with whom they were acquaint- 
cd, they do it ſometimes with indifference 
ſometimes by reviving the memory of their 
faults, hen they ought only to remember 
their loſs ; oc even ſometimes by exerciſing that 
eaſy and miſchi\cvous talent of malicious wit 
againſt them, as if they were ſtill living. 
But when we hear that a reverſe of fortune, 
ſuch as the greateſt commanders have in all 
ages experienced, has retarded the progreſs of 
our arms, we are then thrown into the deepeſt 
deſpair; we thea put on the appearance of fear, 
without feeling the leaſt real apprehenſion. 
Our bitter reproaches perſecute even in the 
rave the general, whoſe days have been cut 
River in an unſucceisful engagement“. But 
do we know what were his deſigns, and his 
reſources? or, can we from our gilded rooms, 
which we have hardly ever left, diſcern, with 
a glance of the eye, the particular ſpot on which 
he fought ? he whom you accuſe may have er- 
red; but he died fighting for you. What! 
ſhall our books, our ſchools, and our hiſtorical 
declamations, inceſſantly repeat the name of a 
Cinegerus, who, having loſt his arms in ſeiz- 
ing a Perſian bark, endeavoured in vain to hold 
it with his teeth? and ſhall we blame our 
countryman, who loſt his life in ſnatching in 
the ſame manner, the paliſades of the enemy's 
entrenchments at the battle of Exilles, when 
he was no longer able to ſeize them with his 
wounded hands ? 
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#* The Chevalier de Belleiſle, 
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Let us not fill our minds with theſe examples 
of antiquity, oftentimes too ſlightly proved, and 
greatly exaggerated ;, but Jet us reſerve ſome 
room, at lealt, for thoſe inſtances of heroiſm, 
whether ſucceſsful or unſucceisful, which our 
fellow-citizens have given. Was not the young 
Brienne who, on having his arm broke at the 
battle of Exilles, mounted the ladder, crying, 
I have another left for my king and my coun- 
try*;” was not ſuch a man equal to a native 
of Latium or Attica ? and ought not all thoſe, 
who like him advanced to meet the death they 
could not give to their enemies, ought not 
they to be dearer to us than the ancient war- 
riors of a foreign land? did not they merit a 
hundred times more praiſe, and acquire more 
glory by dying under the inacceſſible bulwarks, 
than their enemies did in defending themſelves 
with ſafety, and in killing them without difh- 
culty or danger? | 

What ſhail I ſay of thoſe who died at the 
battle of Dettingen; a battle ſo well planned, 
and fo ill conducted, and in which the general 
wanted only to be obeyed, in order to put an 
end to the war? Among thoſe whoſe unſuc- 
ceſsful valour and untimely death hiſtory ſhall 


— 


* This would have been a noble declaration had he been 
fighting in defence of his country, inſtead of invading the 
cominions of another prince, in order to gratify the am- 
bition of his ſovereign, It would have become a Spartan 
at Thermopylz, but appeared ridicutous in the mouth of 
a ſoldier in the army of Xerxes: the firſt was a true pa- 
triot in the moſt honourable ſenſe of the word: the other 
was the deſperate flave and wicked inſtrument of uſurping 
tyranny, 
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celebrate, ſhall we forget a young Bouflers *, 
a child of ten years of age, who having a le 
broken in that battle, cauſed it to be cut of 
and died without complaint? an inſtance of 
fortitude rarely to be found among warriors, 
and the only one ever given by a boy of that 
age 0 

If we turn our eyes to actions, not more 
brave indeed, but more fortunate, how many 
heroes do we find whoſe names and atchieve- 
ments ought for ever to be in our mouths ! 
how many countries ſprinkled with the nobleſt 
blood, and famous for the moſt glorious vic- 
tories! There were raiſed againſt us an hun- 
dred bulwarks, which are now no more. W hat 
are become of thoſe fortifications of Fribourg, 
bathed with blood, tottering under their de- 
fenders, and ſurrounded with the lifeleſs bodies 
of the beſiegers? We ſtill ſee the ramparts of 
Namur, and thoſe caftles which make the aſto- 
niſhed traveller cry, How could they reduce 
this fortreſs which touched the clouds!“ We 
ſtill behold Oſtend, which formerly ſuſtained 
ſieges of three years continuance, and which in 
five days ſurrendered to our victorious arms. 
Every plain, every city in theſe countries, is a 
monument of our glory ; but what has this 
glory colt ! 

O ye happy people, give, at leaſt, to your 
countrymen who have died the victims of this 
glory, or who ſtill ſurvive a part of themſelves, 
the rewards which their aſhes or their wounds 
demand. If you refuſe them this boon, the 


* Bouſlers de Remiancour, nephew to the duke de Bou- 
ders, 
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trees, the fields of Flanders will aſſume a voice, 
and tell you, it was here that the modeſt and 
intrepid Luttaux *, loaded with years, and ex- 
haufted by a long ſervice, wounded already in 
two places, weak, and loſing blood, cried out, 
We mult not now think of preſerving life; 
we muſt endcavour to render the remains of 
it uſcful:” and leading back to the combat the 
diſperſed troops, received the mortal blow, 
which brought him at laſt to the grave. It was 
there that the colonel of the French guards, 
going firſt to reconnoitre the enemy, was the 
firſt that periſhed in that bloody battle, and 
expired offering prayers for his king and his 
country. At a greater” diſtance died the ne- 
phew of the famous archbiſhop of Cambray, 
the inheritor of the virtues of that excellent 
man, who rendered virtue truly amiable +. 
How juſtly then did the poſts of the fathers 
become the inheritance of the ſons! Who 
could feel the leaft ſpark of envy, when, on 
the ramparts of Tournay, one of thoſe ſubter- 
ranean thunders which baffle the efforts of 
valour, and elude the precautions of prudence, 
having carried away the bloody and ſcattered 
limbs of the colonel of Normandy, the regi- 
ment was given the ſame day to his fon, and 
that invincible body were hardly ſenſible of 
having changed their leader. Thus that fo- 
reign troop, which has become fo national, 
and which bears the name of Dillon, has ſeen 


* Lieutenant-colonel of the guards, and lieutenant-ge- 
neral. 

+ The marquis de Fenelon, lieutenant-general and am- 
baſſador in Holland, 
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ſons and brothers rapidly ſucceed their fathers 
-and brothers, who fell in battle. Thus the 
brave D'Aubeterre, the only colonel killed at 


the ſiege of Bruſſels, was replaced by his cou- 


rageous brother. Why was it neceflary that 
death ſhould deprive us of him likewiſe ? 


The government of Flanders, that eternal 


theatre of war, is juſtly fallen to the ſhare of 
the warrior who expoſed his life ſo frequently 
in one day at the battle of Rocou “ . His fa- 


ther marched by his ſide at the head of his re- 
giment, and taught him to command and to 


conquer. + Death, who reſpected this gene- 


rous and tender parent in the battle of Rocou, 


'where he was continually hovering around him, 


waited for him in Genoa under a different form : 


there he periſhed, grieving that he could not 


ſhed his blood on the baſtions of the beſieged 


city: but with the conſolation of leaving Ge- 


noa free, and carrying with him to the grave 


the title of its deliverer. 


Wherever we turn our eyes, whether to that 
city delivered from oppreſſion, or to the Po, 
and the Teſſin, to the top of the Alps, or to 
the banks of the Scheld, the Maeſe, and the 
Danube, we every where behold actions worthy 


of immortality, or deaths which deſerve our 


eternal lamentations. 


— 


* The duc de Bouflers, a lieutenant- general in the army, 


put himſelf with his ſon, a youth of fifteen years of age, 


at the head of that young man's regiment: he received 
ten bullets in his cloaths; and afterwards died at 


'Genoa. 


+ Are not theſe good ſpecimens of the bathos ſimilar 
to the following lines : 


And thou Dalhouſie, the great God of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the earl of Mar, 
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We muſt be ſtupid not to admire ſuch he- 
roic atchievements, and barbarous not to be af- 
feed with the melancholy ſcenes they occa- 
fion. Let us put ourſelves for a moment in 
the place of a tearful ſpouſe, embracing in her 
children the image of her young huſband, 
whom ſhe tenderly loves}; while the warrior, 
who had ſought danger on ſo many occaſions, 
and had been wounded ſo frequently, marches 
againſt the enemy, in the ſuburbs of Genoa, 
at the head of his brave troop; that man who, 
after the example of his family, at once culti- 
vated the ſtudy of letters and the art of war, 
and whoſe genius was equal to his valour, re- 
ceives the fatal blow he had ſo long ſought: 
he dies: at this news the diſconſolate half of 
himſelf faints away in the midſt of her chil- 
dren, who are not yet capable of being ſenſible 
of their loſs. Here a mother and a wife reſolve 
to ſet out for Flanders, to ſuccour a young 
hero, whoſe wiſdom and valour, greater than 
his years, juſtly procured him the affection. of 
the dauphin, and ſeemed to promiſe him a glo- 
17ous life; but while they are flattering them- 
ielves with the agreeable hopes of preſerving 
his life by their tender care, they are told that 
he is dead“. What a moment! what a fatal 
blow to the daughter of an unfortunate em- 
peror, paſſionately fond of her huſband, who is 
her only conſolation, her only hope in a foreign 
country, to be told, Never more will you 
ſee the tender ſpouſe for whom alone you de- 
fire to live!“ 
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A mother flies, without ſtopping, into Flan- 
ders, amidſt the cruel agonies into which ſhe 
is thrown by the wound of her young ſon f. 
Already had ſhe ſeen in the battle of Rocou 
his body pierced and torn with one of thoſe 
terrible wounds which leave the ſurvivor onl 
a languiſhing life: this time ſhe thinks herſelf 
too happy : ſhe returns thanks to heaven on 
ſeeing her ſon deprived only of an arm, when 
ſhe trembled with the apprehenſion of finding 
him in his grave. 

In this review let us neither follow the or- 
der of time nor that of our exploits and loſſes. 
Our feelings diſdain the continement of rules. 
I tranſport myſelf to the fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of Augſburg, where the father of the 
young warrior of whom I am now ſpeaking, 
ſaved the remains of our army, and delivered 
them from the purſuit of the enemy, whom 
numbers and treachery rendered greatly ſu- 
perior, But in the execution of this difficult 
taſk, we loſt the laſt branch of the houſe of 
Rupelmonde; that officer ſo learned and ſo 
amiable, who had ſtudied the art of war with 
the moſt profound attention, and who joined 


intrepidity of ſoul, ſolidity of judgment, and 


brilliancy of wit, to the moſt polite and en- 
gaging addreſs : he leaves a wife and a mother 
worthy of ſuch a ſon, bathed in tears and 
plunged into a ſtate of the deepeſt melancholy 
and dejection. 

Now ye ſcornful and trifling minds, who la- 
viſh your inſulting and miſplaced raillery on 
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+ The marguis de Segur. 
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all that ſoftens the noble and tender heart; 
ye who in the ſtriking events which determine 
the fate of kingdoms, ſeek only to diſtinguiſh 
yourſelves by thoſe puns and jeſts which you 
call wit, and who, on that account, pretend to 
a kind of ſuperiority in the world, exert here, 
if ye dare, the deſpicable efforts of a weak and 
barbarous imagination; or rather, if ye have 
the leaſt ſpark of humanity, join in the com- 
mon grief, and mingle your tears with thoſe of 
the public. But are ye worthy to weep? 

Let not thoſe eſpecially, who have been the 
ſharers of ſo many dangers, and the witneſſes 
of ſo many loſſes, contract in the voluptuous 
indolence of our cities, and in the lightneſs of 
converſation, that habit to whiqp our nation 
is ſo much addicted, of diffuſing aa air of ridi- 
cule and deriſion on all that is moſt glorious in 
life, and moſt terrible in death. Would they 
be ſo fooliſh as thus to degrade themſelves, and 
to tarniſh what it is their intereſt to honour ? 

Let thoſe who employ their whole time in 
reading our empty and ridiculous romances ; let 
thoſe whoſe bad taſte can be pleaſed only with 
thoſe puerile thoughts, more falſe than delicate, 
with which we are daily ſtunned, diſdain the 
ſimple tribute of ſorrow that ſprings from the 
heart: let them nauſeate theſe true pictures of 
our grandeur and our loſſes, theſe ſincere eulo- 
giums given to names and virtues unknown to 
them: I will nevertheleſs continue to ſtrew 
flowers on the tombs of our defenders; I will 
raiſe my feeble voice, and cry, Here was cut off, 
in the bloom of life, that young warrior *, whoſe 
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* The marquis de Beauveau, ſon to the prince of Craon. 
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brothers fight under our ſtandards, and whoſe 
father protected the arts at Florence, under a 
foreign dominion. There was pierced with a 
mortal wound the marquis de Beauveau, his 
couſin, when the worthy grandion of the great 
Conde forced the city of Ypres to ſurrender. 
Tormented with incredible pain, and ſurrounded 
by our ſoldiers, who diſputed with each other 
the honour of carrying him oft, he ſaid to them 
in a dying voice, “ My friends, go where your 
preſence is neceſſary; go and fight, and leave 
me to die by myſelf.” Who can ſufficiently 
praiſe his frank and noble behaviour, his ſocial 
virtues, his knowledge, his love of learning, 
and that judicious {kill in ancient monuments, 
which died with him? Thus periſhed by a 
violent death, and in the flower of their age, a 
number of men, from whom their country ex- 
pected to derive the greateſt glory and advan- 
tage; while the uſeleſs incumbrances of the 
earth, grown old in lazineſs, amule themſelves 
in our gardens, and take a pleaſure in being the 
firſt to relate the news of theſe calamitous 
events. | 

O fate! O deſtiny ! our days are numbered : 
the moment eternally fixed arrives, and anni- 
hilates all our projects, and all our hopes. 
The count de Biſſy, ready to receive the honours 
which are ſo greatly deſired, even by thoſe on 
whom honours are accumulated, runs from 
Genoa to Maeſtricht, and the laſt fire from the 
ramparts deprives him of life: he was the laſt 
victim that was ſacrificed, and fell at the very 
moment which heaven had preſcribed to put an 
end to ſo much bloodſhed. O war! thou who 
' haſt filled France with glory, and with ſorrow, 
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thou doſt not barely ſtrike by thoſe ſudden 
blows which bring deſtruction in a moment! 
How many citizens, how many of our friends 
and relations, have been raviſhed from us by a 
flow death, occaſioned by the fatigue of long 
marches, and the ſeverity of the ſeaſons ! 
Thou art now no more, O ſweet hope of 
the reſt of my days! O my tender friend, edu- 
cated in the king's invincible regiment, which 
hath always been conducted by heroes, which 
ſignalized itſelf ſo remarkably in the trenches 
of Prague, in the battle of — and in 
that of Lawſelt, where it decided the victory! 
'T he retreat from Prague, for the ſpace of thirty 
leagues, and through roads covered with ice, 
caſt into thy bofom the ſeeds of death, which 
my fad eyes afterwards ſaw unfolded : familia- 
rized to the view of death, thou beheldeſt him 
approach with that indifference, which the an- 
. cient philoſophers endeavoured either to acquire 
or to aſlume. Racked with pains, both within 
and without, deprived of fight, and every da 
loſing a part of thyſeif, nothing but the uk 
extraordinary degree of virtue could have pre- 
vented thy being miſerable; and yet this virtue 
ſat ſo eaſily upon thee, that it ſeemed to coſt 
thee no trouble. I have always feen thee the 
moſt unfortunate and the moſt compoſed of 
mankind. The world would never have known 
the great loſs it has fuſtained in thy. death, had 
not a man, equally remarkable for his humani- 
ty and eloquence, compoſed thy eulogium, in 
a work conſecrated to friend{t.ip, and embel- 
lifhed with charms of the moſt moving poetry. 
Jam not ſurpriſed, that, amidſt the tumults of 
war, thou didſt cultivate the ſtudy of — 
| © 
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of wiſdom: theſe examples are not rare among 
us. If thoſe who had only the oſtentation of 
merit, could never impoſe upon thee; if thoſe, 
who, even in the tender intercourſe of friend- 
ſhip, are guided only by the motives of vanity, 
proyoked thy indignation, there were neverthe- 
leſs ſome noble and ingenuous minds which re- 
ſembled thine own. If the elevation of thy 
thoughts would not ſuffer thee to ſtoop to the 
peruſal of licentious performances, the tranſient 
delight of giddy youth, who are rather pleaſed 
with the ſubject than the execution; if thou 
deſpiſedſt that crowd of books, produced by 
bad taſte; if thoſe who only endeavour to b- 
ſmart and witty, appeared to thee in ſuch a mean 
and contemptible light; thou poſſeſſedſt this 
ſolidity of judgment in common with thoſe who 
always maintain the cauſe of reaſon againſt that 
inundation of bad taſte, which ſeems to threaten 
us with a ſpeedy decay. But by what prodigy 
didſt thou acquire, at the age of twenty-five, 
the knowledge of true philoſophy, and the talent 
of true eloquence? How waſt thou able to ſoar 
ſo high, in an age of folly and trifling? And 
how did the ſimplicity of infant baſhfulneſs 
cover the depth and ſtrength of thy genius! I 
ſhall long remember, with ſorrow, the value of 
thy friendſhip, the charms of which [ had hardly 
begun to taſte: it was not that vain friendſhip 
which ſprings from the participation of vain 
pleaſures, which vaniſhes with them, and of 
which we have always reaſon to repent ; but it 
was that ſteady and rational friendſhip, which, 
of all the virtues, is the moſt uncommon. Ic 
was thy loſs that firſt put into my heart the de- 
ſign of paying ſome _— to the aſhes of ſo 
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many defenders of the ſtate, that I might like- 
wile raiſe a monument to thine, My heart, 
filled with the remembrance of thee, naturally 
fought for this conſolation, without foreſeeing 
to what uſe this diſcourſe might be deſtined, 
nor how it would be received by the malignity 
of mankind, who commonly, indeed, ſpare the 
dead; but ſometimes however inſult their aſhes, 
eſpecially when it can ſerve as a freſh pretext 
tor tearing the living in pieces. 
June 1, 1748. 


N. B. The young man whoſe death is here 
ſo juſtly lamented, is M. de Vauvenargues, who 
was long a captain in the king's regiment. I 
know not whether I am miſtaken, but imagine 
the reader will find, in the ſecond edition of his 
book, more than an hundred thoughts, which 
plainly ſhew him to have been a youth of the 
moſt amiable diſpoſition, deeply ſkilled in phi- 
lolophy, and intirely free ſrom all ſpirit of party 
and faction. 

Ihe following maxims are ſubmitted to the 
conſideration of the judicious, 


We are more frequently deceived by rea- 
“ ſon than by nature.” 
SS GP 
If the paſſions lead us oftener aſtray than 
«© the judgment, it is for the ſame reaſon that 
«« rulers commit more faults than private men.” 


3 
«© Great thoughts flow from the heart.“ (In 


this manner, without knowing it, he drew his 
own character.) | 
'C& The 
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* GW 
The conſcience of the dying reproaches 
« his life.“ 
> I WV 


« Fortitude or timidity, at the hour of 
&« death, depends on the laſt ſickneſs.” 


I would adviſe the reader to peruſe the fol- 
lowing maxims with great care, and to endea- 
vour to explain them. 


& The thought of death deceives us; for it 
«© makes us forget to live.” 


$ $$ 
& Of all kinds of philoſophy that is the moſt 
* falſe, which, under the pretence of freeing 


«© men from the dominion of the paſſions, ad- 
„ yiſes them to live in a ſtate of liſtleſs indo- 


« lence,” 
A JF © 


« We owe, perhaps, to the paſſions the 
<< oreateſt advantages of a mental nature.” 


e 
© What does not hurt the intereſts of ſo- 
% ciety, does not belong to the cognizance of 


„ juſtice.” 
DoS WS? 


© Whoever is more ſevere than the laws, is 
a tyrant.” 


It is evident, methinks, from theſe few 
maxims, that we cannot ſay of him what one 
of the moſt amiable geniuſes of the preſent age 
hath ſaid of theſe my philoſophezs, of theſe 


5 new. 
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new ſtoics, who have impoſed their doctrines on 
the ignorant : 


Ils ont eu Part de bien connaitre 
L'homme qu'ils ont imagine, 
Mais ils n'ont jamais devine 
Ce qu'il eft, ni ce qu'il doit etre. 


They ſtudy'd and preſented man, 

As their own brains had form'd the creature; 
But all their art could never ſcan 

The genuine workmanſhip of Nature. 


I do not know that any of thoſe who have 
undertaken the inſtruction of mankind, have 
ever written any thing more ſenſible than his 
chapter on Natural and Moral Evik. I do not 
pretend to ſay, that every thing is equally good 
in this book; but, if my judgment 1s not 
warped by the influence of friendſhip, I hardly 
know any book that is more proper to form a 
well-diſpoſed and teachable mind. What fur- 
ther confirms me in the opinion of the excel- 
lence of this work, which M. de Vauvenargues 
has left behind him, is, that I have ſeen it 
deſpiſed by thoſe who love nothing but falſe 
wit and quaint expreſſions. 


OP 
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OF THE 


DOCTRINE or GENII. 


HE doctrine of genii, judicial aſtrology, 

and magic, has filled the whole earth. 
Go back to the time of Zoroaſter, you will 
find the belief of genii eſtabliſhed. All anti- 
quity is filled with aſtrologers and magicians. 
Theſe notions muſt, therefore, be founded in 
nature, We now affect to laugh at thoſe na- 
tions among whom ſuch ridiculous conceits 
prevailed ; but had we been in their place, had 
we, like them, been beginning to cultivate the 
ſciences, we ſhould have acted exactly in the 
ſame manner. Let us ſuppoſe, for once, that 
we are men of genius, beginning to reaſon on 
our own being, and to make obſervations on 
the heavenly bodies: the earth is doubtleſs im- 
moveable, and fixed in the center of the uni- 
verſe ; the ſun and planets revolve only for it; 
the ſtars are made ſolely for our ſake; fo that 
man is the grand object to which every other 
part of nature is ſubiervient. What now ſhall 
we make of all theſe globes, which are ſolely - 
deſtined for our ute, and of the immenſity of 
ſpace? It is very probable, that ſpace in ge- 
neral, and theſe globes in particular, are peopled 
with inhabitants; and fince we are the favou- 
rites of nature, placed in the center of the 
world, and every thing is made for us, theſe 
beings muſt evidently be deſtined: to watch over 
man. 


H 6 Tae 
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The firſt who ſhould believe the thing to be 
barely poſſible, would ſoon find diſciples con- 
vinced that it actually was ſo. Men began by 
jaying, there poſſibly may be genii, and no 
body ought to. affirm the contrary ; for where 
is the impoſſibility of the air and the planets 
being inhabited? They then went a ſtep far- 
ther, and ſaid, there are genii, and no one 
ſurely can prove that there are none. Soon af- 
ter ſome ſages ſaw theſe genii, and no one had 
a right to ſay that they had not ſeen them: 
they "had appeared to men of ſo much conſide- 
ration, and ſo worthy of credit, as to put the 
matter beyond all doubt. One had ſeen the 
genivs of the empire, or of the city in which 
he was born; another had ſcen the genius of 
Mars, or that of Saturn ; ; the genii of the four 
c)ements had appeared to ſeveral philoſophers ;. 
more than one ſage had ſeen his own genius: 
al this, at firſt, in dreams; but dreams were 
tvmbols of the truth. 

They even knew the ſhape and figure of 
theſe genii. In order to reach our globe, 
they behoved to have wings; and wings they 
accordingly had, We know no beings but 
bodies; they therefore had bodies, but bodies 
more beautiful than ours, becauſe they were 
geni!, and more light, becauſe they came from 
ſuch an immenſe diſtance, The ſages, who 
had the privilege of converſing with the genii, 
flattered others with the hopes of enjoying the 
lame happineſs. What kind of a reception 
would they have given to a ſceptic, who ſhould 
have faid, I have never ſeen any genii, there- 
fore there are none? They would have an- 
{wered, You reaſon very ill. It does not fol- 

low, 
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low, from your ignorance of a thing, that it 
does not actually exiſt. There is no contra- 
diction in the doctrine which teaches the nature 
of theſe aerial beings; nor is it impoſſible that 
they may pay us a viſit, They have appeared. 
to our ſages; they will appear to us: you are 
not worthy to ſee genii. 

Every thing on earth is a mixture of good 
and evil; there muſt, therefore, be good and 
evil genii. The Perſians had their prris and 
their dives; the Greeks their dæmons and caco- 
demons; and the Latins their bonos and malos 
genios. The good genius was white; the 
evil genius black; except among the Ne- 

roes, where the caſe was perfectly inverted. 

lato readily admitted a good and evil genius- 
for every mortal. The evil genius of Brutus 
appeared to him, and foretold his death, before 
the battle of Philippi. Have we not been told 
fo by the graveſt hiſtorians ? And would Plu- 
tarch have been ſo raſh as to affirm this fact, 
had it not been well-founded ? 

Conſider, likewiſe, what an inexhauſtible 
fund of feaſts, diverſions, merry tales, and witty 
ſayings, the creation of genii afforded. 


CScit genius natale comes qui temperat aſtrum. 


+ Ipſe ſues adſit genius viſurus honores, 
Cui decorent ſan#tas florea ſerta comas. 


There were male genii and female genii- 
Among the Romans, the genii of the ladies 
were called little Juno's. They had alſo the 


—— 


®* Horace, + Tibullus, 
plea- 
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pleaſure of ſeeing their genius grow. In in- 
fancy, it was a kind of Cupid with wings; in 
the old age of the perſon whom it protected, it 
had a long beard ; and ſometimes it was a ſer- 
pent. There is {til} preſerved at Rome a piece 
of marble, on which is ſeen a beautiful ſerpent, 
under a palm-tree, with two crowns appended 
to it. The inſcription runs, To the genius 
of the Auguſtus's.“ This was the emblem of 
immortality. . | 

What demonſtrative proof have we that the 
genii, which were univerſally admitted by ſo 
many learned nations, are no more than crea- 
tures of the imagination? All that can be ſaid 
on the ſubject may be reduced to this: I have 
never ſeen a genius; none of my acquaintance 
have ſeen one: Brutus has not left it on record. 
that his genius appeared to him before the battle: 
neither Newton, nor Locke, nor even the fan- 
ciful Deſcartes, no king, nor miniſter of ſtate, 
were ever ſuppoſed to have ſpoken to their ge- 
nit: I do not therefore believe a thing of which 
there is not the leaſt proof. "The thing is not 
impoſſible, I own; but the poſſibility of it is 
no proof of its reality. It is very poſſible, that 
there may be ſatyrs with little curled tails and 
goats feet: I will wait, however, till I ſee ſe- 
veral of them, before I will believe their exiſt- 
ence; for ſhould I only happen to ſee one, L 
will not believe it. 
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ASTROLOGY reſts on a firmer foundation 

than the doctrine of genii : for though no 
body has ſeen either Farfadets or Lemures, or 
Dives or Peris, or dæmons or caco-dæmons, yet 
many people have ſeen aſtrological predictions 
verified. Let two aſtrologers be conſulted 
about the life of a child, or the nature of the 
weather; let the one ſay that the child will 
live to man's age, and the other that he will 
not ; let the one foretel rain, and the other fair 
weather; it is evident that one of them muft 
de a prophet. 

The great misfortune of aſtrologers is, that 
the heavens are changed ſince the rules of their 
art were eſtabliſhed. The ſun, which was in 
Aries in the time of the Argonauts, is now in 
Taurus; and the aſtrologers, to the great de- 
triment of their art, attribute to one ſign of the 
zodiac what evidently belongs to another. This 
however is no demonſtrative argument againt 
the truth of aftrology. The maſters. of the art 
may be deceived; but it has not yet been de- 
monſtrated that no ſuch art can exiſt. 

There is no abſurdity in ſaying, Such a child 
was born at half- moon, in ſtormy weather, and 
at the riſing of ſuch a ſtar; his conſtitution has 
been weak, and his life ſhort and unhappy, the 
common lot of all thoſe who are born with a 
bad habit of body. On the other hand, this 
child was born at full-moon, the ſun ſhining 
in all his vigour, the weather fair, and at the 
riſing of ſuch a ſtar; his conſtitution has been 

2 | good, 
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good, and his life long and happy. Had theſe 


obſervations been frequently repeated, and found 
to hold true, experience might, at the end of 


ſome thouſands of ages, have formed an art, 


the truth of which it would have been difficult 
to diſprove :: we ſhould then have thought, and 


with ſome appearance of reaſon too, that men 


are like trees and herbs, which ſhould only be 


ſown and planted at certain ſeaſons. It would 


have ſignified nothing to have objected againſt 
the aſtrologers, that your ſon was born at a 
happy time, and yet died in the cradle. The 
aſtrologer would have replied, It frequently 
happens that trees periſh, though planted at a 
proper ſeaſon.. I only anſwered for the ſtars ; 
but could not anſwer for the faults of the con- 
ſtitution which you gave to your child. Aftro- 
logy can only operate when no foreign cauſe 
intervenes to oppoſe the influence of the ſtars. 
Nor would you have been more ſucceſsful in 
diſcrediting aſtrology, by ſaying, Of two chil- 
dren born at the fame minute, the one became 
a king, the other no more than the church- 
warden of his pariſh. The aſtrologers would 


have eaſily defended themſelves by ſhewing, 


that the peaſant made his fortune by becoming 
a church-warden, as well as the prince made 
his by becoming a king. 
Should you alledge, that a robber, whom 
Sixtus Quintus cauſed to be hanged, was born 
at the ſame time with Sixtus Quintus himſelf, 
who, from a ſow-herd, became a pope ; the 
aftrologers would ſay, that they had miſtaken 
a few ſeconds in their calculations; for that it 
was impoſhble, according to the rules of art, 
that the ſame ſtar ſhould beſtow a mitre * 
© nt 
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gallows. It is only, therefore, from an im- 
menſe number of events having belied the pre- 
dictions, that men have at laſt diſcovered the 
art to be fallacious and deceitful; but before 
they were undeceived, they lived a long time in 
a ſtate of the blindeſt credulity. 


One of the moſt famous mathematicians of 


161 


Europe, named Stoffler, who flouriſhed in the 
fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, and who la- 


boured long in reforming the calendar which 
was propoſed to the council of Conitance, fore- 
told an univerſal deluge that was to happen in 
the year 1524, This deluge was to be in the 
month of February, and nothing could be more 
plauſible ; for Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, were 
then in conjunction in the ſign of Piſces. All 
the inhabitants. of Europe, Afia, and Africa, 
that heard the prediction, were ſtruck with 
conſternation. Every body expected the deluge, . 
notwithſtanding the raia-bow. Several cotem- 
porary authors relate, that the people inhabit- 
ing the maritime provinces of Germany made 
haſte to ſell their lands, at a low price, to ſuch 
as had more money and leſs credulity than 
themſelves, Every one provided himſelf with 
a boat, in imitation of Noah's Ark. A doctor 
of Toulouſe in particular, called Auriol, cauſed: 
a large ark to be built for himſelf, his family, 
and his friends; and the ſame precautions were- 
taken in ſeveral parts of Italy. At Jaſt the 
month of February arrived, and not a drop of 
rain fell : never was month more dry, nor were 
ever the aſtrologers more embarraſſed. But, 
notwithſtanding this diſappointment, they were: 
neither diſcouraged nor neglected amongſt us. 
Moſt pringes continued to conſult them. 

[. have 
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I have not the honour to be a prince; but 
the famous count de Boulainvilliers, and an Ita- 
lian named Colonne, who had a great reputa- 


tion at Paris, both foretold that 1 ſhould cer- 


tainly die at thirty-two years of age. I have 
had the malice to deceive them already in near 
thirty years, for which I moſt humbly aſk their 
pardon. 


DIS SENS UN PID DRDYD 


ol. 


AGIC is a ſcience till more plauſible 

than either aſtrology, or the doctrine of 
genii. As ſoon as men began to think that they 
poſſeſſed a principle entirely diſtinct from matter, 
and that the ſoul exitted after death, they af- 
ſigned to this ſoul a body, thin, ſubtile, aerial, 
and reſembling that in which it was formerly 
lodged. Two reaſons, both of them extremely 
natural, introduced this opinion. The firſt is, 
that in all languages the foul was called ſpirit, 
breath, wind; and this ſpirit, this breath, and 
this wind, was ſomething very thin and refined. 
The ſecond is, that if the ſoul of a man did not 
retain a form ſimilar to what it poſſeſſed in life, 
it would have been impoſſible, after death, to 
diſtinguiſh the ſoul of one man from that of 
another. This ſoul, or ghoſt, which ſubſiſted 
ſeparate from the body, might caſily ſhew itſelf 
ou occaſion, might return to the places it once 
inhabited, viſit its friends and relations, ſpeak 
to them, and inſtruct them, In this there was 
| nothing 
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nothing contradictory. Whatever is, may ap- 
ar. 
F Spirit might eaſily acquaint thoſe whom they 
came to viſit with -the manner of raiſing them 
up; and they actually did ſo: the word Abraxa, 
pronounced with ſome ceremonies, called up the 
particular ghoſt to whom the perſon wanted to 
ſpeak. Suppofe an Egyptian ſhould ſay to a phi- 
loſopher, I am deſcended, in a direct line, 
from the magicians of Pharaoh, who changed 
their rods into ſerpents, and the waters of the 
Nile into blood. One of my anceſtors married 
the witch of Endor, who called up the ghoſt of 
Samuel at the deſire of king Saul: ſhe commu- 
nicated the ſecret to her huſband, and he im- 
parted it to his children, I poſſeſs this power by 
inheritance from my father and mother. My 
genealogy is well vouched ; I command the 
ghoſts and the elements.” The philoſopher 
could only beg his protection; for ſhould he 
take it in his head to deny and to diſpute, the 
magician would ſtop his mouth by ſaying, You 
cannot deny facts. My anceſtors were certainly 
great magicians; of this you cannot entertain 
the leaſt doubt. You have no reaſon to think 
me inferior to them, eſpecially when a man of 
honour, as I am, affures yon that he is a ſor- 
cerer.” The philoſopher might ſay, * Do me 
the favour to raiſe a ſpirit; give me an op- 
portunity of ſpeaking to a ghoſt; change this 
water into blood, and this rod into a ſerpent.” 
The magician might reply, © I do not work for 
philoſophers; ] raiſe ſpirits to very reſpectable 
ladies, and to ſimple people who do not diſpute ; 
you ought to believe that it is poſſible, at leaſt, 
that I may poſſeſs this ſecret, fince you are forced 
to 
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to acknowledge that my anceſtors poſſeſſed it: 
what has been done formerly may be done now; 
and you ought to believe the reality of magic 
without obliging me to give a ſpecimen of my 
art.” : 

Theſe reaſons are ſo good, that all nations 
have had their ſorcerers. The greateſt ſorcerers 
were paid by the ſtate, for diſcovering future 
events from the heart and liver of an ox. Why 
then have the reſt been fo long capitally pu- 
niſhed ? But they performed ſtil] greater won- 
ders; we ought therefore to honour them, and 
to ſtand in awe of their power. Nothing is more 
ridiculous than to condemn” a true magician 
to the flames; for it is to be preſumed that he can 
extinguiſn the fire, and break thenecks of his judges. 
All that can be done is to ſay to him, We 
do not burn you, friend, as a true ſorcerer, but 
as a falſe one, who vainly boaſt yourſelf the 
maſter of an admirable art, which you do not un- 


derſtand: we treat you as we would treat a man: 


that circulates baſe money : the more we value 
the genuine coin, the more ſeverely do we pu- 


niſh thoſe who give counterfeit money. We 
know there have been venerable magicians in 


former ages; but we have reaſon to think that 
you are not of that number, ſince you ſuffer 
yourſelf to be burned like a- fool.” 

It is true, the magician, when driven to ex- 
tremity, may ſay, My art does not extend fo 


far as to enable me to extinguiſh fire without 


water, nor to kill my judges with a word, I 
can only raiſe ſpirits, look into futurity, and 
change certain bodies into others of a different 
form. My power is limited ; but you ought 
not on that account to burn me by a ſlow fire. 
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This is as unreaſonable as if you ſhould hang 
a phyſician who has cured you of a fever, be- 
cauſe he is not likewiſe able to cure you of a 
palſy.”. But the judges would anſwer, ** Shew 


us then ſome ſpecimen of your art, or chearfully 
conſent to be committed to the flames,” 


ASTA ISIS EIS Þ 
Of People poſſeſſed by Evil Se1rITs. 


TH OSE who are poſſeſſed of evil ſpirits are 

the only people to whom it is impoſſible to 
give = good anſwer. Let a man but once 
ſay, „I am poſſeſſed by an unclean ſpirit,” and 
we mult believe him on his word. Nor is he 
obliged, in proof of his aſſertion, to perform ex- 
traordinary actions: if he does perform ſuch ac- 
tions, it is only from a ſuperabundance of right. 


What can you ſay to a man who rolls his eyes,. 


diſtorts his mouth, and affirms that he has the 
devil in him Every one is the beſt judge of his 
. own feelings. Formerly every place was full of 

people poſſeſſed with unclean ſpirits, and ſome 
of them may be met with. If they take it in 
their head to beat people, they are preſently re- 
paid in their own coin, and then they become 
very quiet and peaceable. But with regard to 
a poor wretch of this character, who contents 
himſelf with a few convulſions, and does harm 
to no body, we have no right to do any harm to 
him. Should you argue with him, he will be 
ſure to get the better of you. He will ſay, The 
devil entered into me yeſterday, under ſuch a 
form, and I have, ever ſince, been troubled with 


a ſuper- 


* 
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a ſupernatural cholic, which all the apothecaries 
in the world cannot cure,” It is evident that 
the only courſe we can take with ſuch a man is 
to exorciſe him, or to abandon him to the devil. 
The want of magicians, aſtrologers, genii, 
and of people poſſeſſed by unclean ſpirits, is a 
great loſs in the preſent age. Tis impoſſible 
to conceive, of what infinite uſe theſe myſteries 
were about a hundred years ago. All the nobi- 
lity then lived in caſtles, and, in the long win- 
ter-evenings, they would have died with weari- 
neſs, had it not been for theſe noble amuſements. 
There was hardly a caſtle to which a fairy did 
not return on certain ſtated days; as, for in- 
ſtance, the fairy Merluſine to the caſtle of Luſig- 
nan. The chief huntſman, a man of a meagre 
habit, and black complexion, hunted with a 
pack of black dogs in the foreſt of Fontainbleau. 
he devil broke the neck of mareſchal Fabert. 
very village had its ſorcerer, or its ſorcereſs. 
Every prince had his aſtrologer. All the ladies 
had their fortunes told. The perſons poſſeſſed 
by evil ſpirits ran up and down the Country ; and 
he was the prettieſt fellow who had ſeen the 
devil, or could ſee him the ſooneſt. All this 
was an inexhauſtible fund of converſation, and 
kept the minds of people in exerciſe. At prefent 
we divert ourſelves with the inſipid game of 
cards, and have entirely loſt the pleaſure of be- 
ing deceived, 
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HE learned have written whole volumes to 

inform us to what corner of the earth Quvi- 
dius Naſo was baniſhed by Octavius Cepias, ſur- 
named Auguſtus. All that we know of him is, that 
he was born at Sulmona, educated at Rome, and 
lived ten years on the right-hand bank of the 
Danube, not far from the Black Sea. Though he 
calls this a barbarous country, we are not there- 
fore to imagine that it was inhabited by ſavages. 
The natives compoſed verſes. Cotis, a petty king 
of a part of Thrace, wrote ſome Getic verſes for 
Ovid. The Latin poet learned the Getic, and 
compoſed ſeveral verſes in that language. - One 
would have expected to find fome Greek verſes 
in the ancient country of Orpheus ; but this ſpot 
was then inhabited by a northern nation, who 
probably ſpoke a Tartarian dialect; a language 
nearly a-kin to the ancient Sclavonic. Ovid 
did not ſeem to be formed for witing Tartarian 
verſes, The country of the Tomites, to which 
he was baniſhed, was part of Meſia, a Roman 
province between Mount Hemus and the Da- 
nube. It is ſituated in the latitude of forty- four 
degrees and a half, like the fineſt provinces of . 
France; but the mountains which lie to the hi} 
ſouth, the northerly and eaſterly winds that 17 
blow from the Euxine Sea, and the cold and 


— 


dampneſs of the ſoil, occaſioned by the foreſts | „ 

and the Danube, rendered this country inſup- 1 

portable to a native of Italy: and hence it was "ot | 

that Ovid lived but a ſhort time in it, having " | 

died there at fixty years of age. In his _ 1 
e 1 


—— — 
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he complains of the climate, and not of the in- 
habitants : 


Duns ego, cum loca ſim veſtra peroſus, amo. 
Whom, tho” J hate your ſoil, I dearly love. 


Theſe people crowned him with laurels, and 
-gave him many privileges, which, however, 
could not hinder him from regretting the loſs of 
Rome. Nothing could be a ftronger -proof of 
the ſlavery of the Romans, and of the utter ex- 
tinction of all their laws, than for a man born 
in an equeſtrian family, as Octavius was, to ba- 
'niſh a perſon of the ſame rank, and for one 
Citizen of Rome to ſend another among the 
Scythians by a ſingle word. Before that time, 
it required a plebiſcitum, a law made by the 
whole nation, to deprive a Roman of his native 
country. Cicero, though baniſhed by a cabal, 
was nevertheleſs baniſhed with all the forms pre- 
ſcribed by the laws. 

It is evident that Ovid's crime was his having 
ſeen ſomething ſhameful in the family of Octa- 
vlus. 

Cur aliquid vidi, cur noxia lumina fect”? 
Why did my eyes the guilty ſcene behold? 


It is ſtill a doubt among the learned, whether 
he had ſeen Auguſtus with a young boy, more 
plump and jolly than that Mannius whom Au- 
guſtus ſaid he could not like becauſe he was too 
lean; or if he had ſeen ſome gentleman-uſher 
in the arms of the empreſs Livia, whom Auguſ- 
tus married while ſhe was with child by another; 
or if he had ſeen the emperor toying with his 
daughter, or his grand-daughter; or, finally, 

whether 
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whether he had ſeen Auguſtus doing ſomething | 
ſtil] worſe, torva tuentibus hircis. It is extremely | 
probable that Ovid ſurpriſed Auguſtus in the | [1 
commiſſion of inceſt. An author, almoſt co- (| 
temporary with Ovid, called Minutianus Apu- 71 
leius, ſays, Pulſum quoque in exilium quod Aug uſti | 


| dt | 1 li; $ | 
inceſlum vidiſſet. | WE 
1 As 7 

Ravius Auguſtus made the harmleſs book of ml 19 


& The Art of Love,” a took written with great BY 
decency, and in which there is not one obſcene 11 
word, a pretext for baniſhing a Roman knight 11 
to the coaſts of the Black Sea. This pretext i 
was ridiculous. How could Auguſtus, who has | 
left behind him ſome verſes filled with the moſt D | 
filthy obſcenity ; how could he, with any regard '1 
to decency, baniſh Ovid to Tomis, for having | 
ſeveral years before given his friends a few copies | 
of „ The Art of Love?” How could he have | 
the impudence to blame Ovid for a work, writ- 111 
ten with ſome modeſty at leaſt, at the very time | 1 
f 


that he approved the verſes of Horace, in which 
that author ſcatters, with an unſparing hand, all 
the terms of the moſt infamous proſtitution, ſuch 
as futuo, and mentula, and cunnus ? He propoſes 
to gratiſy his paſſion, either with a laſcivious to 
wench, or with a pretty boy who ties up his long T1 | 
hair in a knot, or with a ſervant maid, or with +: | 
a lacquey, and all without the leaſt diſtinction; 
for to him every one is equal. In. a word, he i 
is free from no kind of lewdneſs, but that of | 
beſtiality. Is it not then the height of impu- 
dence to find fault with Ovid, and yet to tole- 
rate Horace? It is evident that Ofavirs al- 
ledges a very bad reaſon for his conduct, not 
daring to mention the true one. Another proof 
that Ovid's baniſhment was owing to ſome act 
I 
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of fornication or inceſt, or to ſome ſecret adven- 
ture or other of the ſacred imperial family, is, 
that that buck of Caprea, Tiberius, immortalized 
by the medals of his debaucheries, and a monſter 
of lewdneſs as well as of diſſimulation, did not 
recal the poet. It was in vain for Ovid to aſk 
a pardon from the author of the proſcriptions, 
and the poiſoner of Germanicus : he was obliged 
to remain on the banks of the Danube. 

Had a Dutch, a Poliſh, a Swediſh, an Eng- 
liſh, or a Venetian gentleman ſeen a ſtadtholder, 
a king of Great Britain, a king of Sweden, a 
king of Poland, or a doge commit ſome groſs fin ; 
had this gentleman ſeen the commiſſion of the 
crime, not merely by accident, but had actually 
ſought for an opportunity of ſeeing it; and, in 
fine, had he been even ſo imprudent as to talk 
of it in public; yet neither the ſtadtholder, nor 
the king, nor the doge, would have a right to 
baniſh him. 

But we have almoſt as much reaſon to blame 
Ovid for having praiſed Auguſtus and Tiberius, 
as we have to blame them for the crimes they 
committed. The eulogiums he beſtows upon 
them are ſo extravagant, that they would even 
excite our indignation had they been given to 
princes, who were at once lawful ſovereigns and 
his bencfactors; but he gives them to tyrants, 
and to his tyrants. We can excuſe a man for 
beſtowing a few praiſes on a prince that careſſes 
him; but we can by no means excuſe him for 
deifying a prince that perſecutes him. He would 
have done much better to have embarked on 
the Black Sea, and retired into Perſia through 
the Palus Meotis, than to have compoſed his 
Tr:/lia de Penta. He would have learned the 

Perſian 
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Perſian as eaſily as the Getic, and might, at leaſt, 
have forgot the maſter of Rome for the maſter 
of Ecbatan. Some ſtupid objector may, perhaps, 
alledge that he had ſtill one courſe to take; 
namely, to go privately to Rome; to apply to 
the relations of Brutus and Caſſius, and to 
form a twelfth conſpiracy againſt Octavius; but 
that was not in the elegiac taſte, | 

What a ftrange and inconſiſtent thing is 
praiſe! Ovid, it is plain, heartily wiſhes that 
ſome Brutus would deliver Rome from her Au- 
guſtus, and yet, in his verſes, he wiſhes him im- 
mortality. 

I blame Ovid for nothing but his Triſtia. Bayle 
attacks him upon his philoſophy of the Chaos, 
which is ſo well explained in the beginning of 
his Metamorphoſes : 


Ante mare, & terras, & quod iegit omnia cclum, 
Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe. 


Bayle tranſlates theſe verſes thus: “ Before the 
heaven, the earth, or the ſea exiſted, all nature 
was one homogeneous maſs.” Ovid ſays, „the 
face of nature was every where the ſame.” This 
does not mean that all was one homogeneous 
"maſs ; but only that this heterogeneous maſs, this 
aſſemblage of different, things appeared to be the 
ſame ; unus vultus, © | 
Bayle criticiſes the whole of the chaos. Ovid, 
who, in his verſes, is no more than the chanter of 
the ancient philoſophy, ſays, that things ſoft and 
hard, light and heavy, were mixed together : 


Mollia cum duris, fine pondere habentia pondus : 


and Bayle reaſons againſt him in the following 
manner: 
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« Nothing can be more abſurd than to ſup- 
pole a chaos, that was homogeneous from eter- 
nity, though it had the elementary properties, as 
well thoſe which are called alterative, ſuch as heat, 
cold, moiſture, dryneſs, as thoſe which are called 
motive, and which are gravity and lightneſs ; the 
Jatter the cauſe of an upward motion, the former 
of a downward. Such matter as this could not 
poſſibly be homogeneous, but muſt neceſſarily 
contain all ſorts of heterogeneous qualities. Heat, 
cold, moiſture, and dryneſs could not exiſt toge- 
ther, without being modified by their action and 
reaction, and converted into other properties 
which compoſe the form of mixed bodies; and 
as this modification might be made according 
to the innumerable diverſities of combinations, 
the chaos muſt have contained an inctedible 
multitude of mixed bodies of different forms. The 
only way in which we can conceive the chaos to 
be homogeneal, would be to ſay, that the alte- 
rative properties of the elements were modified 


cxactly in the ſame degree in all particles of 


matter, ſo that there was every-where the ſame 
medium between heat and cold, the ſame oft- 
neſs, the fame ſmell, the ſame taſte, &c. But 
this would be to pull down with one hand whar 
we had built with the other; this would be, by 
a contradiction in terms, to give the name of a 
Chaos to a work of the greateſt regularity, ſym- 
metry, and proportion that can poſſibly be con- 
ceived. - I own, indeed, that the human mind 
is better pleaſed with a diverſified, than with an 
uniform work; but we mult be convinced, on ſe- 
rious reflexion, that the harmony of contrary 
qualities uniformly preſerved throughout the uni- 
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yerſe, would be as great a perfection as that un- 
equal diſtribution which ſucceeded the chaos. 

% What unlimited knowledge, what unbounded 
power would be requiſite to preſerve this uniform 
harmony diffuſed through all nature? It would 
not be ſufficient to put into the compoſition of 
cvery mixed body the fame quantity of each of 
the four ingredients; it would be neceſſary to put 
more of ſome, and leis of others, according to 
their greater or leſs aptitude to act than to reſiſt; 
for it is well known that the philoſophers make : 
great diſtinction between action and feaction on 
the elementary qualities. All things conſidered, 
it will be found, that the cauſe that ſhould have 
metamorphoſed the chaos, would have drawn 
it, not from a ſtate of war and confuſion, as is 
commonly ſuppoſed, but from a ſtate of the 
greateſt order and regularity, which, by reducing 
the contrary forces to an equilibrium, preſerved it 
in perfect peace and tranquility. Hence it is evi- 
dent, that if the poets will {til] maintain the ho- 
mogeneity of the chaos, they muſt, of courſe, 
deſtroy all that they have added about this 
ſtrange jumble of contrary ingredients, this indi- 
geſted mals, this eternal war of jarring prin- 
ciples, | 

“ But not to inſiſt on this contradiction, we 
ſhall find ſufficient reaſon to attack them on other 
accounts. Let us begin with the notion of eter- 
nity. Can any thing be more abſurd than to ad- 
mit a mixture of the inſenfible parts of the four 
elements for an infinite time? The moment 
you ſuppoſe theſe parts poſſeſſed of the activity of 
heat, the moment you allow the action and re- 
action of the four primary qualities, the centri- 
petal motion in the particles of the earth and 

13 water, 
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water, and the centrifugal motion in thoſe of fire 
and the air, you eſtabliſh a principle which will 
neceſſarily ſeparate theſe four ſorts of bodies, and 
will require for this purpoſe but a limited time. 
Conſider a little what is called the phial of the 
four elements. Put into it ſome ſmall metallic 
particles, and then three different liquors, every 
one lighter than the others: ſhake it all toge- 
ther, you no longer diſcern any of theſe four 
mixtures; the parts of each of them are con- 
founded with the parts of the others. But let 
your phial ſtand a little, and you will then find 
cach of them reſume its proper ſituation. All 
the metallic particles fall to the bottom of the 
phial ; thoſe of the lighteſt liquor mount to the 
top; thoſe of the liquor, which is heavier than 
that, but lighter than the other, occupy the third 
ſtage; and thoſe of the liquor, which is heavier 
than the other two, but lighter than the metallic 
particles, ſettle in the ſecond place; and thus 
you will find the diſtin fituations which you 
had confounded by ſhaking the phial. Nor will 
ſuch an experiment require much patience: a 
very ſhort time will be ſufficient to make it; and 
will exhibit a true picture of the ſituation which 
nature has given to the four elements in the 
conſtruction of the world. Thus, by comparing 
the univerſe to this phial, we may eafily con- 
clude, that were the earth reduced to powder, 
and were that powder mixed with the matter of 
the ſtars, and with that of the air and water, and 
were that mixture to extend even to the inviſi- 
ſible particles of each of theſe elements, every 
thing would immediately begin to difintangle it- 
ſelf, and, at the end of a certain time, the parts 
of the earth would form one maſs, thoſe of fire 

another, 
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another, and ſo of the reſt, according to the gra- 
vity or lightneſs of each kind of body.“ 

But I would take the liberty of telling M. 
Bayle, that the experiment of the phial could 
not be made at the time of the chaos. I would 
tell him that Ovid and the philoſophers under- 
ſtood by heavy and light things, ſuch as became 
ſo when God put his hand to them. I would ſay 
to him; You ſuppoſe that nature might, by its 
own virtue, have put itſelf into its preſent form, 
and beſtowed upon itfeli the quality of gravity : 
but you muſt firſt prove that gravity is a pro- 
perty eſſentially inherent in matter; athing which, 
to this day, has never yet been demonſtrated. 
Deſcartes pretends, in his philoſophical romance, 
that bodies did not become heavy till her vortices 
of ſubtile matter began to puſh them to a center. 


Newton, in his true philoſophy, does not ſay that 


gravitation or attraction is a property eſſential to 
matter. Had Ovid been able to gueſs at the na- 
ture of Newton's Principia Mathematica, he 
would have ſaid, Matter was neither heavy, nor 
in motion in my chaos: it was neceſſary that 
God ſhould give it theſe two qualities ; my chaos 
did not poſſeſs the properties you alcribe to it: 
Nec quidguam niſi pondus iners,” it was only an 
inactive maſs; | new here ſignifying maſs, and 
not weight. Nothing could be heavy till God 
had impreſſed on matter the principle of gravi- 
tation. How could one body tend towards the 
center of another, be attracted by it, or puſh it, 
unleſs the ſupreme artiſt had given it that inex- 
pany virtue? Thus Ovid would be found to 
e not only a good philoſopher, but even a to- 
lerable divine. 
You ſay, A ſcholaſtic divine would readily 
I 4 admit, 
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admit, that if the four elements exiſted inde- 
pendent of God with all the properties they now 
polieſs, they might of themſelves have formed 
the world, and maintained it in its preſent ſtate. 
We muſt therefore acknowledge that there are 
two capital errors in the doctrine of the chaos, 
The firſt and principal error is, that it deprives 
God of the honour of creating matter, and of 
producing the properties that-are peculiar to the 


fire, to the air, the earth, and the fea. The 1e- 


cond is, that, after having robbed him of this pre- 
rogative, it introduces him on the theatre of the 
world without any apparent neceſſity, merely to 
aſſign proper places to the four elements. 'I he 
new philoſophers, who reject the qualities and 
properties of the peripatetic phyſics, would find 
the ſame errors in Ovid's deſcription of the 
chaos; for what they call the general laws of 
motion, mechanical principles, and modifica- 
tions of matter, ſuch as figure, ſituation, 
and arrangement of (mall bodies, mean no 
more than that active and paſſive virtue of na- 


ture, which the peripatetics expreſs by the words, 


alterative and motive properties of the four ele- 
ments. Since, therefore, agreeable to their doc- 
trine, theſe four bodies, ſituated according to their 
natural gravity and lightneſs, are a principle ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer all manner of productions, the 
Carteſians, the Gaſſendiſts, and other modern 
philoſophers, mult allow that the motion, the 
fituation, and the configuration of the parts of 
matter are ſufficient for the production of all na- 
tural effects, not even excepting the general ar- 
rangement which put the earth, the air, the wa- 
ter, and the ſtars into the condition in which we 
now behold them. Thus the true cauſe of the 

world, 
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world, and of all the effects produced in it, is 


the ſame- with that which gave motion to the 
parts of matter, whether it was by affigning to 


every atom a certain figure, according to the opi- 


nion of the Gaſſendiſts, or only by giving to 
parts perfectly cubical an impulſe, which, by 
the duration of motion reduced to hxed: laws, 
might make them aſſume, in the ſequel, alt 
ſorts of figures. This is the hypotheſis of the 
Carteſians. But both of them muft allow, 
as a neceſſary conſequence, that if matter was 


ſuch as Ovid has ſuppoſed it to be before the- 


creation of the world, it would have been able, 
by its own inherent properties, to draw itſelf 
trom the chaos, and to form the world without 
the aſſiſtance of God. They ought therefore to 
accuſe Ovid of having committed two blunders. 
The one is, his ſuppoſing that matter had, with- 
out the aid of the Deity, the ſeeds of all 
mixed bodies, as heat, motion, &c. the other is 
his faying, that, without the aſſiſtance of God, it 
never could have drawn itſelf from a ſtate of 
conſuſion. This is to aſcribe too much and too 
little both to the one and the other; it is to diſ- 
penſe with aſſiſtance in the greateſt difficulty, and 
to aſk it when it is not necellary.” 

But Ovid might till reply, You faiſly ſuppoſe 
my clements to have had all the qualities which 
they now poſteſs; whereas, in fact, they had none 
of them : they were a naked, ſhapeleſs, and in- 
ative maſs ; and when I ſaid that in my chaos 
cold was mixcd with heat, and moiſture with 
dryneſs, I could not make uſe of any other ex- 
preſſions than theſe, which only mean, that there 
was neither cold, nor heat, nor moiſture, nor dry- 
acs. Theſe ate qualities which God hath placed 
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in our ſenſations, and which have no exiſtence in 
matter. I have not committed the blunders of 
which you accuſe me. It is your Carteſians, and 
your Gaſſendiſts that commit blunders with their 
atoms, and their cubic parts; and their whimſi- 
cal conceits are as ill- founded as my Metamor- 
phoſes. I prefer a Daphne changed into a laurel, 
and a Narciſſus transformed into a flower, to. 
your ſubtile matter changed into ſuns, and your 
gtoſſer matter formed into earth and water, 

I gave you fables as fables, and you philoſo- 
phers give us fables for realities. 


1 179 ] 
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T? the mould broken in which thoſe illuſtrious 
perſons were formed, who loved virtue for her 
own ſake, a Confucius, a Pythagoras, a Thales, 
a Socrates? In their times there were crowds 
of devotees who worſhipped their pagods and 
acir deities z people ſtruck with the fear of Cer- 
berus; and enthuſiaſts that run through the whole 
circle of initiations, pilgrimages, myſteries, and 
who ruined themſelves by their expenſive offer- 
ings of black ſheep. All ages have ſeen ſuch 
unhappy wretches as Lucretius mentions : 


Qui quocumgue tamen miſeri venere, parentant, 
Et nigras mactant pecudes & manibu divis 

In ferias mittunt, multoque in rebus acerbis 
Acrius advertunt animos ad religionem. 


Nay, more; where'er theſe boaſting wretches 
come 
They ſacrifice black ſheep on every tom b 
To pleaſe the Manes; and of all the rout, 
When cares and dangesprefs, grow moſt devout. 
mortifications were then in uſe. The prieſts of 
Cybele cauſed themſelves to be caſtrated in or- 
der to preſerve their chaſtity. Whence comes 
it, that, among all theſe martyrs of ſuperſtition, 
antiquity cannot ſhew-us a ſingle ſage, or great 
man? The reaſon is, that fear could never produce 
virtue. The great men were always admirers of 
moral good. Wiſdom was their ruling paſſion: 
they were ſages for the ſame reaſon that Alexan- 
der was a warrior, Homer a poet, and Apelles 
a painter, by the mere force and impulſe of na- 
ture; and this, perhaps, is all that we ought to 
undetſtand by the 1 of Socrates. 1 
EY 
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As two citizens of Athens were, one day, re- 
turning from the temple of Mercury, they ob- 
ſerved Socrates in the ſtreet. Is not that the 
im;ious wretch,” ſaid the one, who pretends 
that men may be virtuous without going daily to 
offer ſheep and geeſe? © Yes,” replied the other, 
„ tbat is the Sage, who has no religion; that is 
the Atheiſt who ſays that there is but one Gos“ 
Socrates approached them with his uſual air of 
limplicity, his demon, and his ironical vein of 
tumour, which Madam Dacier has ſo much im- 
proved : ** F;iends, faid he, a word with you, 
1f you pleaſe: what name would you give to a 
man that prays to the Deity, ard adores him, 
endeavours to feſemble him as much as the weak- 
neſs of human nature will permit, and does all 
the good in his power? „He is,“ ſaid they, 
a very religious man.” * Well. May not 
a man adore the Supreme Being, and yet have a 
due ſenſe of religion?” ** Agrecd,” ſaid the two 
Athenians. But think ye,” continued So- 
crates, „that when the Divine Architect of the 
world arranged all theſe globes that roll above 
our heads, and gave life and motion to ſo many 
different beings; think ye that he made uſe of 
the arm of Hercules, the lyre of Apollo, or the 
flute of Pan?” It is not probable,” faid they. 
« But if it is improbable that he employed the 
aſſiſtance of any one in conſtructing all theſe bo- 
dies we fee around us, it is equally improbable 
that he employs the miniſtration of any one to 
preſerve them in being. Were Neptune abfo- 
lute maſter of the fea, Juno of the air, olus 
of the winds, and Ceres of harveſts; and ſhould 
one of them deſire a calm, and another wind and 
Jain, you plainly perceive that the order of na- 

ture 
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ture could not ſubſiſt in its preſent ſtate. It is ne- 
ceſſary, you will allow, that every thing ſhould 
depend on the author of its being. You give 
four white horſes to the ſun, and two black ones 
to the moon ; but is it not better that day and 
night ſhould be the effect of that motion which 
was imprefled on the ſtars by the creator of theſe 
heavenly bodies, than that they ſhould be pro- 
duced by ſix horſes ?” The two citizens looked at 
each other, without making any anſwer. So- 
crates concluded his diſcourſe, by proving, that 
they might have plentiful crops without giving 
money to the prieſts of Ceres ; might go a hunt- 
ing without preſenting little ſtatues of ſilver to 
the temple of Diana ; that Pomona was not the 
giver of fruits, nor Neptune of horſes ; but that 
we ought to return our thanks to the Supreme 
Being who made all things. 

His diſcourſe was conducted according to the 
ſtricteſt rules of logic. Xenophon, his diſciple, 
a man who knew the world, and who afterwards 
ſacrificed to the wind in the retreat of the ten 
thouiand, pulled Socrates by the ſleeve, and ſaid; 
% Your diſcourſe is admirable ; you have ſpoken 
better than an oracle; but you have ruined your- 
ſelf: one of theſe men is a butcher, who ſells 
ſheep and geeſe for the ſacrifices ; and the other 
is a goldſmith, who gains great ſums by mak-_ 
ing little gods of ſilver and copper for the * 
ladies. They will accuſe you of impiety for 
having endeavoured to leſſen their profits. They 
will ſwear againſt you before Melitus and Anitus, 

your enemies, who have conſpired your ruin. 
Take care of the hemlock. Your demon ſhould 
have diſtuaded you from ſaying to a butcher and 


a gold- 
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a goldſmith, what ought only to be ſaid to a 
Plato or a Xenophon. 

Some time after, Socrates's enemies found 
means to have him condemned by the council 
of five hundred. He had two hundred and 
twenty votes in his favour. This makes it pro- 
bable, that there were two hundred and twenty 
philoſophers in the aſſembly; but ſhews, at the 
fame time, that in every company, the number 
of philoſophers is the ſmalleſt. 

ocrates, accordingly, drank the hemlock for 
having ſpoken in favour of the Unity of God; 
and the Athenians afterwards dedicated a temple 
to Socrates, that very man who had declaimed 
againſt the practice of dedicating temples to in- 
ferior beings, 


E X- 


EXAMINATION 
OF THE 


POLITICAL TESTAMENT 
OF 


CARDINAL ALBERONI. 


FTER fo many teſtaments which the pubs 

1 lic have rendered void and ineffectual, that 
of cardinal Alberoni, at laſt, makes its appear- 
ance, I heartily wiſh that the cardinal had gi- 
ven the editor a place in his teſtament. This 
editor or author muſt, doubtleſs, know the world 
too well, not to be ſenſible, that a good legacy, 
which makes a man live in eaſe and affluence, is 
better than a thouſand political ſpeculations. A 
writer compoſes a fine book, full of the moſt 
profound reaſoning, on the ruinous commerce 
of Europe with the Eaſt Indies: a merchant, 
with a ſtroke of his pen, ſends a commiſſion thi- 


ther without reaſoning about effects; gains an 


immenſe fortune; and does not read the bock. 
The caſe is the ſame in politics: a man of ge- 
nius and leiſure forms projects to change the face 
of Europe : thoſe who govern follow their old 
track, without ſo much as enquiring whether any 
projects have ever been formed. 

he abbé de Bourzey, afraid that he ſhould 
not be read, boldly aſſumed the name of the car- 
dinal de Richelieu. Others have taken the 
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names of Mazarin, of Colbert, of Louvois, and 
of the duke of Lorrain. All theſe teſtamenis 
are compoſed in the ſtile of Criſpin's, who takes 
the night-gown and the name of Geronte in 
the Univerſal Legatee. It is evident, at firſt 
ſight, that Geronte is not the author of that tef- 
tament; we ſoon diſcover it to be the work of 
Criſpin. 

It muſt be owned, indeed, that the teſtament 
of cardinal Alberoni is not compoſed by a Criſ- 
pin: it is written by a man of no inconſiderable 
ſhare of knowledge ; but he muſt not pretend to 
make the world believe, that this teſtament is 
really the work of the cardinal. In vain does he 
endeavour in his preface to clude the law which 
J enforced, viz. that this fingle word, „The 
Teſtament of a Miniſter,” lays the author under 
an indiſpenſable obligation to depoſite the origi- 
nal of the work in the public archives, or to 
prove the authenticity of it in fome other way 
equally ſatisſactory. 

If this law is violated, the public have a right 


to exclaim againſt the impoſition. In matters of 


ſo great importance we are bound to convince 
the world that we act fairly and honeſtly. When 
I printed the Anti-Machiavel at the Hague, I de- 
poſited the original copy in the Toben houſe, 
where it {till remains. The author, indeed, 
does not pretend, that the Teſtament of cardi- 
nal Alberoni is the work of that miniſter: he 
only ſays, that it contains his intentions ; that it 
is a collection of ſome of the car'tinal's thoughts, 
to which the editor has joined his own ; by which 
means the work may beconie doubly valuable. 
Call it a Teſtament, or not, as you plaaſe, it is 
of no conſequence, The titles of books are like 

| thoſe 
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thoſe of men in the eyes of a philoſopher; he 
judges of nothing by titles. 

Be it the cardinal Alberoni, or his interpre- 
ter, that adviſes the king of Spain to encourage 
agriculture, it is certainly a very good advice, and 


his majeſty ought to follow it, whether it come 


from a miniſter, or a farmer. The author pro- 
poſes to cultivate the lands in Spain by the hands 
of the negroes. And why not? Theſe lands, 
which want l:bourers, ſtill accufe that unhappy 
king, who deprived them of the hands of the 
Moors, under whom they were fertile. The de- 
ſerts of Pruſſia, cultivated by foreigners, are a re- 
proach to the lands of Caſtile. 

Few men are better acquainted with Spain 
than this author. One would almoſt take him 
for the miniſter of Philip V. or for him who was 
the companion of his retreat and his unhappy 
friend (if indeed one can be the friend of a king.) 
He enumerates all the caufes to which the de- 
population of Spain is owing ; but, methinks, he 
is in the wrong, not to reckon among theſe cauſes 
the expulſion of the Jews and the Moors, and the 
many colonies tranſplanted into America, The 
emigration of the Proteſtants from France is 
hardly perceptible. But the reafon is, that France 
contains about twenty-two millions of induſttri- 
ous inhabitants; whereas, in Spain there are 
ſcarcely above fix millions of people, and their 
pride and lazineſs jointly contribute to ſtifle the 
ſpirit of induſtry. Take much from him that 
has little, and what remains? how repair theſe 
loſſes in a country where parents tranſmit to 
their children the diſeaſe that attacks the human 
ſpecies in its ſource, and where ſuperſtition bu- 
ries nature in cloiſters? I here make ufe of the 
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term Superſtition, which the cardinal employs; 
for I would not willingly change his words. The 
author plainly proves that Spain is the country of 
grandeur and abuſes, He does more : he points 
out the remedies. 'I he work has not been reviewed 
by the inquiſitors. There are ſome countries in 
the world which require, that a man ſhould be 
fix hundred miles from them, before he can take 
the liberty of telling theſe uſeful truths. 

In the ſeventh chapter we ſee a part of that 
immenſe plan, which was formerly conceived 


by cardinal Alberoni. This man, in 1707, was 


not known in Anet (the curacy of which he re- 
fuſed) by any other character, than that of 
% uomo faceta e 1 who made excellent 
onion- ſoops. He was then patronized by Cam- 
piſtron; and in 1718 he was going to turn the 
world topſy-turvy. I made mention of him in 
my hiſtory of Charles XII. I there did him juf- 
tice; and he returned me thanks with ſo much 
the more gratitude, as he was then unfortunate. 
This project, which was juſt upon the point of be- 
ing carried into execution, was to arm the Ottoman 
empire againſt Auſtria, and Charles XII. and the 
Czar againſt England; to eſtabliſh the Preten- 
der on the throne of Great-Britainz to deprive 
the duke of Orleans of the regency of France; 
and to render Italy for ever independent of Ger- 
many, after ſeven hundred yeary of ſubjection, or 


flavery, or ſubmiflion. In proſecution of this 


ſcheme, an Italian body was formed ſomewhat 
reſembling the Germanic body. Don Carlos 
was to have Naples and Sicily; and his brother, 
Don Philip, Tuſcany. Lombardy was to fall to 
the ſhare of the dukes of Savoy. Mantua was 
to be added to the territories of Venice; and 


the 
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the dominions of the duke of Modena were to be 
more than doubled by the addition of Parma. 

Views of the moſt extenſive commerce came 
in aid of theſe political regulations or diſorders. 
The cannon-ball which killed Charles XII. over- 
turned the whole project. But this ſhattered 
machine was ſtrong enough, ſome time time af- 
ter, to place Don Carlos on the throne of the 
two Sicilies by new expedients. 

The author would have the Pretender to en- 
deavour to obtain the ſovereignty of Corſica, in- 
ſtead of making fruitleſs attempts upon the crown 
of England. He then propoſes to him the vice- 
royalty of Majorca, Can theſe propoſals come 
from the cardinal Alberoni ? 

Can it poſſibly be he who inveighs ſo bit- 
terly againſt the memory of the cardinal de 
Fleury ; and who ſays, that nothing was to be 
heard but the complaints and groans of the peo- 

le during the adminiſtration of that miniſter ? 
f it really be the cardinal Alberoni that ſpeaks 
thus, he is either greatly prejudiced, or he is 
not ſo well acquainted with France as with 
Spain. He decries the cardinal de Fleury in 


every thing, and degrades him below mediocrity, - 


But when we travel from St, Dizier to Moyen- 
vic, we ſay, „It was the cardinal de Fleury 
that added all theſe territories to France; and 
what more could a great man have then done?“ 
The cardinal Alberoni is become a very ſevere 
cenſurer ſince his death. His Teſtament is a 
ſatire, 

He blames cardinal Fleury for having been 
for the war of 1741, though it is well known 
that he was againſt it, and oppoſed it with alt 
his might. 


He 
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He blames the emperor Charles VI. for having 
made his pragmatic ſanction; but the daughter 
of that emperor, we believe, will be of a different 
opinion. He is for changing the conſtitution of 
Germany. Ina word, he acts like a man who 


has loſt his eſtate at play, and ſtill taking pleaſure 
in viewing the players, publiſhes aloud the mi- 


takes he thinks he diſcovers, 

Can it poſſibly be the cardinal! Alberoni, that 
thus judges the living and the dead? We know 
a mareſchal of France, who has acquired a preat 
reputation by his grand projects, by the ſpirit 
of order and qzconomy which he introduced, 
and by his genius and activity. The pretended 
teſtator treats him very ſeverely. In my opinion, 
hiſtory ought not to ſpeak of the living : ſhe 
ought to imitate the judgments of the Egyptians, 
who never decided concerning the merit of their 
countrymen, until they were no more, The 
characters of great men are always viewed in a 
falſe light during their life-time, But had we an in- 
clination to anſwerthe bitter reproaches with which 
cardinal Alberoni loads this illuſtrious French- 
man, we might ſay: Ceaſe to reproach the mareſchal 
with exhauſting the treaſures of France, in his 
magnificent embaſſy to Frankfort, when Charles 
XII. was choſen emperor. Ceaſe to repreſent 


Germany as jealous of this pretended profuſion. 


The Spaniſh ambaſlador made as great a figure 
there as the ambaſſador of France. The duke 
de Ripperda had appeared at Vienna with till 
greater ſplendor; nor was it ever known that any 
nation was alarmed at the number of a plenipo- 
tentiary's domeſtics, or at the richneſs and mag- 
niſicence of his plate. You was certainly in- 
diſpoſed when you wrote this article; and you 
| beſtowed 
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beſtowed your malediction, at your dying hour, 
on a mere trifle. Your eminence was in a bad 
humour, when you diQated the article in which 
you condemn in a political view, the project 
of this general : you ought not to judge by the 
event. Men whoſe reputation with - poſterity 
will be higher than yours, becauſe with an equal 
ſhare of genius they had better fortune, have 
ſaid, that the plan which you think fo chime- 
rical, was of all others the moſt likely to ſuc- 
ceed. In effect, what was this plan? It was to 
unite France, Spain, Pruſſia, Saxony, and Ba- 
varia, to judge ſword in hand, the cauſe of the 
ſucceſſion to the Auſtrian dominions. A young 
and victorious king had an army of an hundred 
the uſand men, the beſt diſciplined of any in Eu- 
rope. Saxony had near fifty thouſand. Two 
French armies, each conſiſting of about forty 
thouſand men, were both in theheart of Germany, 


and almoſt at the gates of Vienna. The Spaniards | 


were going to fall upon Italy; and at that time, 
it hardly appeared, that they had any enemies to 
contend with. They had even propoſed to put 
other ſprings in motion, which hiſtory will one day 
bring to light. We ask, after all theſe prepara- 
tions, if ever an enterprize had a better appear- 
ance ? We ask, if this project was not an hun- 
dred times more plauſible than yours? Small 
armies have ſometimes been ſeen to overthrow 
mighty empires. Here two hundred and fifty 
thouſand men attack a defenceleſs woman ; and 
yet ſhe maintains her ground. Own it, Mr, 
Cardinal; there certainly is a Being above us 
who confounds the wiſeſt ſchemes of mortal men, 
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390 Examination of the Political Teſtament 


You are but ill informed for a great miniſter, 
when you ſay, that this general whom you con- 
demn, demanded a hundred thouſand men from 
cardinal Fleury. I can aſſure your eminence, 
that he demanded only fifty — to march to 
Vienna, and among theſe twenty thouſand horſe. 


He only obtained thirty-two thouſand in all, of . 


which but eight thouſand were horſe. But even 
theſe, with the troops of the allies, compoſed a 
force, which nothing feemed capable of reſiſting, 
inaſmuch as the enemy had not as yet aſſembled an 
army. On this point of hiſtory, I could inform 
your eminence of many things which you do not 
appear to know, and which would convince you 
that the man you affect to deſpiſe, was very wor- 
thy of your eſteem. 

As am ſtill alive, I dare not uſe the ſame free- 
dom with you who are dead, and may ſay every 
thing with'impunity : but I may venture, at leaſt, 
to give you a few particulars relating to the ſiege 
of Prague, which will make you change your 
opinion. You cannot deny that the ſallies were 
real battles, and that the retreat was glorious. 

I know not what harm the cardinal de Fleury, 
and the general you mention, may have done you: 
but it appears to me, Sir, that a good] chriſtian 
as you ought to have been, and a cardinal as you 
certainly was, ſhould on his death-bed have been 
reconciled with his enemies. Your Teſtament 
ſeems to me to have been compoſed ab irato; a 
circumſtance which alone is ſufficient to leſſen its 
authority. 

This Teſtament will be more uſeful to politi- 
cians than to hiſtorians, The teftator is far from 


falling into the abſurd errors of the forger who 
2. aſſumed 
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aſſumed the name of the cardinal de Rich- 
lieu. This bungling forger, in making the 
greateſt miniſter in . ſpeak, at the very 
criſis of the war between the king of Spain and 
the emperor, ſays not a word of the manner in 
which France ſhould have conducted herſelf with 
her allies, and her enemies. It was a ſtrange in- 
conſiſtency to ſee the cardinal de Richelieu paſs 
over in ſilence the negociations, and the intereſts 
of all the princes, in order to talk of the univerſity 
and taxes. In this Teſtament the caſe is quite the 
reverſe. The author enters into the intereſt of 
all the potentates; aſſigns to each his particular 
ſhare; diſpoſes of the world at pleaſure; and puts 
himſelf in the place of Providence. He talks of 
all that might have been done, and of all that 
could poſſibly happen: his work is a collection 
of future contingencies. 

There is not a ſimple or common thought in 
the whole of this Teſtament, It is there ſaid, 
that when the emperor Charles VII. was with- 
out dominions, and without an army, he ought 
to have put the queen of Hungary to the ban of 
the empire. It ſhould ſeem, however, that when a 
monarch paſſes ſuch a ſentence, he ought to have a 
hundred thouſand bailiffs to publiſhit to the world. 

For the reſt, never did Teſtament contain more 
conſiderable legacies. The cardinal gives and 
bequeaths Bohemia to the elector of Saxony; the 
duchy of Zell to the duke of Cumberland; Ti- 
rel and Carinthia to the elector of Bavaria; 
Briſgau, with the Foreſt-towns, to the duke of 
Deux Ponts; and the duchy of Deux-Ponts to 
the elector palatine. This is not unlike the teſta- 
ment which Cerifantes the Gaſcon made at 
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LUCRETIUS and POSSIDONIUS, 
The firſt COL LO Qu v. 


POSSIDONIUsS. 


V OUR poetry is ſometimes admirable; but 
the philoſophy of Epicurus is, in my opi- 
nion, very bad. 


LUCRETIUS. 


What! will you not allow that the atoms, 
of their own accord, diſpoſed themſelves in ſuch 
a manner as to produce the univerſe ? 


POSSIDONTIUS. 


We mathematicians can admit nothing but 
what is proved by inconteſtible principles. 


LUCRETIUS. 
My principles are ſo. 


Ex nihilo nihil, in mhilum nil poſſe reverti, 
Tangere enim & tangi niſi corp nulla poteft res: 


From nothing nought can ſp ng, to nothing 
nought return. 
Nought but a body can a bod, touch. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


Should I grant- you theſe principles, and 
even your atoms and your vacuum, you can 
no more ' perſuade me that the univerſe put 
itſelf into the admirable order in which we now 
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behold it, than if you were to tell the Romans 
that the armillary ſphere compoſed by Poſſido- 
nius made itſelf. 


LUA rin. 
But who then could make the world? 


POSSIDONIUS. 


An intelligent Being, much more ſuperior to 
the world and to me, than I am to the braſs of 
which I made my ſphere. 

LUCRETIUS. 

How can you, who admit nothing but what 
is evident, acknowledge a principle of which 
you have not the leaſt idea ? 


POSSIDONIUS. 

In the ſame manner as, before I knew you, 
T judged that your book was the work of a 
man of genius, 

LUCRETIUS. 

You allow that nature is eternal, and exiſts 
becauſe it does exiſt, Now if it exiſts by its 
own power, why may it not, by the bo 
power, have formed ſuns, and worlds, and 
plants, and animals, and men ? 


POSSIDONIUS. 

All the ancient philoſophers have ſuppoſed 
matter to be eternal, but have never proved it to 
be really ſo; and even allowing it to be eter- 
nal, it would by no means follow that it could 
form works in which there are fo many ſtriking 
proofs of wiſdom and deſign. Suppoſe this ſtone 
to be eternal if you will, you can never per- 
ſuade me that it could haye compoſed the Iliad 


of Homer, ; 
LUCRE- 
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LUCRETIUS. 

No : a ſtone could never have compoſed the 
Iliad, any more than it could have produced a 
horſe : but matter organized in proceſs of time, 
and become bones, fleſh, and blood, will pro- 
duce a horſe ; and organized more knely, will 
produce the Iliad. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


You ſuppoſe all this without any proof ; and 
I ought to admit nothing without proof. 1 will 
give you bones, fleſh, and blood, ready made, 
and will leave you and all the Epicureans in 
the world to make your beſt of them, Will 
you only conſent to this alternative; viz. to be 
put in poſſeſſion of the whole Roman empire, 
if, with all the ingredients ready prepared, you 
produce a horſe, and to be hanged if you fail 
in the attempt ? 

LUCRETIUS. 

No; that ſurpaſſes my power, but not the 
power of nature, It requires millions of ages 
for nature, after having paſſed through ail the 
poſſible forms, to arrive at Jatt at the only one 
which can produce living beings. 


POSSIDONIUS. 
You might, if you pleaſed, continue al your 


life-time to ſhake in a caitk all the materials of 


the earth mixed together, you would never be 
able to form any regular Hgure; you could 
produce nothing. If the length of your life 
is not ſufficient to produce even 2 muſhroom, 
will the length of another man's life be ach- 
cient for that purpoſe. Wiy ihould feveral 
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ages be able to effect what one age has not ef- 
fected? One ought to have ſeen men and ani- 
mals ſpring from the boſom of the earth, and 
corn produced without ſeed, &c. &c. before he 
ſhould venture to afficm that matter, by its own 
energy, could give itſelf ſuch forms; but no 
one that I know of hath ſeen ſuch an opera- 
tion, and therefore no one ought to believe it. 


LUCRETIUS. 


Well! men, animals, and trees muſt always 
have exiſted. All the philoſophers allow that 
matter is eternal ; and they muſt further al- 
low, that generations are ſo likewiſe, Tis 
the very nature of matter that there ſhould be 
ſtars that revolve, birds that fly, horſes that 
run, and men that compoſe Iliads. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


In this new ſuppoſition you change your opi- 
nion; but you always ſuppoſe the point in 
queſtion, and admit a thing for which you have 
not the leaſt proof. 


LUCRETIUS. 


I am at liberty to believe, that what is to- 
day, was yeſterday, was a century ago, was an 
hundred centuries ago, and ſo on backwards 
without end. I make uſe of your argument : 
no one has ever ſeen the ſun and ſtars begin 
their courſe, nor the firſt animals formed and 
endawed with life. We may, therefore, ſafcly 


believe that all things were ſrom eternity as 


they are at preſent, 
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POSSIDONIUS. 


There is a very great difference. I ſee an 
admirable deſign, and I ought to believe that 
an intelligent being formed that deſign. 


LUCRETIUS. 


You ought not to admit a being of whom 
you have no knowledge, 


POSSIDONIUS. 


You might as well tell me, that I ought 
not to believe that an architect built the capi- 
tol, becauſe I never ſaw that architect. 


LUCRETIUS. 


Your compariſon is not juſt, You have ſeen 
houſes built, and you have ſeen architects; 
and therefore you ought to conclude that it was 
a man like our preſent architeRs that built the 
capitol, But here the caſe is very different: 
the capitol does not exiſt of itſelf, but matter 
does. It muſt neceſſarily have had fome form; 
and why will you not allow it to poſſeſs, by its 
own energy, the form in which it now is ?. Is 
it not much eaſier for you to admit, that na- 
ture modifies itſelf, than to acknowledge a be- 


ing that modifies it? In the former caſe you 


have only one difficulty to encounter, namely, 
to comprehend how nature acts. In the latter 
you have two difficulties to ſurmount, viz. '0 
comprehend this ſame nature, and the viſible 
being that acts upon it. 


POSSIDONIUS. 
It is quite the reverſe. I ſ-e not only a diſ- 


ficulty, but even an impoſſibility in compre- 


hending how matter can have infinite deſigns ; 
1 but 
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but I ſee no difficulty in admitting an intelli- 
gent being, who governs this matter by his. in- 
Anite wiſdom, and by his almighty will. 

- LUCRETIUS. 

What? is it becauſe your mind cannot com- 
prchend one thing that you are to ſuppoſe an- 
other? Is it becauſe you do not underſtand 
the ſecret ſprings, and admirable contrivances, 
by which nature diſpoſed itſelf into planets, 
ſuns, and animals, that you have recourſe: to 
another being: 


POSSIDONIUS. 
No; I have not recourſe to a god, becauſe 
I cannot comprehend nature ; but I plainly 
perceive that nature needs a ſupreme intelli- 
gence ; and this reaſon alone would to me be 
a ſufficient proof of a deity had I no other. 


LUCRETIUS. 


And what if this matter poſſeſſed intelligence 
of itſelf ? | 


POSSIDONIUS. 
It is plain to me that it does not poſſeſs it. 


LUCRETIUS. 


And'to me it is plain that it does pofleſs it, 
fir.ce I ſee bodies like you and me reaſon. | 


POSSIDONIUS, 


If matter poſſeſſes, of itſelf, the faculty of 
thinking, you muſt affirm that it poſleſles it 
neceſſarily and independently: but if this pro- 
perty be eſſential to matter, it muſt have it at 
all times and in all places; for whatever is eſ- 
ſential to a thing can never be ſeparated from 
't. A bit of clay, and even the vileſt excre- 

ment 
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ment would think; but ſure you will not ſay 
that dung thinks. Thought, therefore, is not 
an eſſential attribute of matter. 


LUCRETIUS. 


Your reaſoning is a meer ſophiſm. I hold 
motion to be eſſential to matter; and yet this 
dung, or that piece of clay, are not actually 
in motion; but they will be ſo when they are 
impelled by ſome other body. In like manner 
thought will not be an attribute of a body, ex- 
cept when that body is organized for thinking. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


Your error proceeds from this, that you al- 
ways ſuppoſe the point in queſtion. You do 
not reflect, that, in order to organize a body, 
to make-it a man, to render it a thinking being, 


there muſt previouſly be thought, there muſt 


be a fixed deſign. But you cannot admit ſuch 
a thing as deſign, before the only beings in this 
world, capable of deſign, are formed ; you can- 


not admit thought, before the only beings, ca- - 


pable of thinking, exiſt. You likewiſe ſuppoſe 
the point in 9 when you ſay that mo- 
tion is neceſſary to matter; for what is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary always exiſts, as extenſion, for 
inſtance, exiſts always and in every part of mat- 
ter: but motion does not exiſt always. The 
pyramids of Egypt are not ſurely in motion. 
A ſubtile matter, perhaps, may penetrate be- 
tween the ſtones which compoſe the pyramids; 
but the body of the pyramid is immoveable. 
Motion, therefore, is not eſſential to matter, 
but is communicated to it by a foreign cauſe, 
in the ſame manner as thought is to men. 
Hence it follows, that there muſt be a power- 
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ful and intelligent being, who communicates 
motion, life, and thought to his creatures. 
LUCRETIUS. 

I can eaſily anſwer your objections, by ſaying, 
that there have always been motion and intel- 
ligence in the world. This motion and this 
intelligence have been diſtributed at all times, 
according to the laws of nature. Matter being 
eternal, it muſt neceſſarily have been in ſome 


order; but it could not be put into any order 


without thought and motion; and therefore 
thought and motion muſt have always been 
Inherent in it. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


Do what you will, you can at beſt but make 
ſuppoſitions. You ſuppoſe an order; there 
muſt therefore have been ſome intelligent mind 
who formed this order. You ſuppoſe motion 
and thought before matter was in motion, and 
before there were men and thoughts. You 
muſt allow, that thought is not eſſential to 
matter, ſince you dare not ſay that a flint thinks. 
You can oppoſe nothing but a perhaps to the 
truth that preſſes hard upen you. You are ſen- 
ſible of the weakneſs of matter, and are forced 
to admit a ſupreme intelligent and almighty 
being, who 3 matter and thinking be- 
ings. The deſigns of this ſuperior intelligence 
ſhine forth in every part of nature, and you 
muſt perceive them as diſtinctly in a blade of 
graſs, as in the courſe of the ſtars. Every 
thing is evidently directed to a certain end. 

LUCRETIUS. 

But do you not take for a deſign what is 
only a neceſſary exiſtence * Do you not _ 

or 
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ſor an end what is no more than the uſe which 
we make of things that exiſt? The Argonautes 
built a ſhip to ſail to Colchis. Will you ſay 
that the trees were created in order, that the 
Argonautes might build a ſhip, and that the 
ſea was made to enable them to undertake their 
voyage? Men wear ſtockings : will you ſay 
that legs were made by the ſupreme being in 
order to be covered with ſtockings? No, 
doubtleſs; but the Argonautes, having ſeen 
wood, built a ſhip with it, and having learned 
that the water could carry a ſhip, they under- 
took their voyage. In the ſame manner, after 
an infinite number of forms and combinations 
which matter had aſſumed, it was found that 
the humours, and the tranſparent horn which 
compoſe the eye, and which were formerly ſe- 
parated in difterent parts of the body, were 
united in the head, and animals began to fee. 
The organs of generation, diſperſed before, 
were likewiſe collected, and took the form they 
now have; and then all kinds of procreation 
were conducted with regularity, The matter 
of the ſun, which had been long diftuſed and 
ſcattered through the univerſe, was conglobated, 
and formed the luminary that enlightens our 
worls. Is there any thing impoſſible in all 
this ! 


POSSIDONIUS. 


In fact, you cannot ſurely be ſerious when 
you have recourſe to ſuch a ſyſtem : for, in 
the firſt place, if you adopt this hypotheſis, 
you muſt of courſe reject the eternal genera- 
tions of which you have juſt now been talking : 
and, in the ſecond place, you are miſtaken with 
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regard to final cauſes. There are voluntary ufes 
to which we apply the gifts of nature; and 
there are likewiſe neceſſary effects. The Ar- 
gonautes needed not, unleſs they had pleaſed, 
have employed the trees of the foreſt to build 
a ſhip; but theſe trees were plainly deſtined 
to grow on the earth, and to produce fruits and 
leaves. We need not cover our legs with ſtock- 
ings; but the leg was evidently made to ſup- 
port the body, and to walk, the eyes to ſee, 
the ears to hear, and the parts of generation to 
perpetuate the ſpecies. If you conſider that a 
ftar, placed at the diſtance of four or five hun- 
dred millions of leagues from us, ſends forth 
rays of light, which make preciſely the ſame 
angle in the eyes of every animal, and that, at 
that inſtant, all animals have the ſenſation of 
light, you muſt acknowledge that this is an 
inſtance of the moſt admirable mechaniſm and 
deſign. But is it not unreaſonable to admit 
mechaniſm without a mechanic, a deſign with- 
out intelligence, and ſuch deſigns without a 
Supreme Being? 


LUCRETI US. 


If I admit the Supreme Being, what form 
muſt I give him? Is he in one place? Is he 
out of all place? Is he in time or out of time ? 
Does he fill the whole of ſpace, or does he not 
fill it ? Why did he make the world ? What 
was his end in making it? Why form ſenſible 
and unhappy beings? Why moral and natural 
evil? On whatever fide I turn my mind, every 
thing appears dark and incomprehenſible. 


PO S- 
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POSSIDONTIUS. 


»Tis a neceſſary conſequence of the exiſtence 
of this Supreme Being that his nature ſhould 
be incomprehenſible; for, if he exiſts, there 
muſt be an infinite diſtance between him and 
us. We ought to believe that he is, without 
endeavouring to know what he is, or how he 
operates. Are you not obliged to admit aſymp- 
totes in geometry, without comprehending how 
it is poſſible for the ſame lines to be always 
approaching, and yet never to meet ? Are there 
not many things as incomprehenſible as demon- 
ſtrable, in the properties of the circle? Con- 
feſs, therefore, that you ought to admit what 
is incomprehenſible, when the exiſtence of 
that incomprehenſible is proved. 


LUCRETIUS. 


What! muſt I renounce the dogmas of Epi- 
curus ? 


POSSIDONIUS. 


It is better to renounce Epicurus, than t 
abandon the dictates of reaſon, ; 


CCC 


The Second Co LILO dux. 


LUCRETIUS. 


I Begin to recognize a Supreme Being, inac- 
ceſſible to our ſenſes, and proved by our rea- 
fon, who made the world, and preſerves it; 
but with regard to what I have ſaid of the fou}, 
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in my third book, which has been ſo much ad- 
mired by all the learned men of Rome, I hardly 
think you can oblige me to alter my opinion. 


POSSIDONIUS, 
You ſay, 


Taque ſitum media regione in pectoris heret, 
The mind is in the middle of the breaſt. 


But, when you compoſed your beautiful 
verſes, did you never make any effort of the 
head? When you ſpeak of the orators Cicero 
and Mark Anthony, do you not ſay that they 
had good heads? And were you to ſay that 
they had good breaſts, would not people ima- 
vine that you was talking of their voice and 


lungs ? 
LUCRETLUS. 


Are you not convinced, from experience, 
that the feelings of joy, of iorrow, and of fear, 
are formed about the heart ? 


* Hic exultat enim pavor ac metus; hac loca circum 
Letitie mulcent. 


For there our paſſions live, our joy, our fear, 
- And hope. CREECH, 


Do you not feel your heart dilate or contract 
itſelf on the hearing of good or bad news? Is 
it not poſſeſied of ſome ſecret ſprings of a yield- 
ing and elaſtic quality? This, therefore, muſt 
be the ſeat of the ſou), 

"POSSIDONTIUS. 


There are two nerves which proceed from 
the brain, paſs through the heart and ſtomach, 
reach to the parts of generation, and commu- 

Nicate 
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nicate motion to them; but would you there- 
fore ſay, that the human mind reſides in the 
parts of generation ? | 


LUCRETIUS. 


No; I dare not fay ſo, But though Iſhould 
place the ſoul in the head, inftead of placing it 
in the breaſt, my principles will ſtill ſubſiſt: the 
ſoul will {till be an infinitely ſubtile matter, re- 
ſembling the elementary fire, that animates the 
whole machine. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


And why do you imagine that a ſubtile mat- 
ter can have thoughts and ſentiments of it- 
ſeli? 

LUCRETIUS. 


Becauſe I experience it; becauſe all the parts 
of my body, when touched, preſently feel the 
impreſſion ; becauſe this feeling is diſtuſed thro? 
my whole machine; becauſe it could not be 
diffuſed through it but by a matter of a very 
ſubtile nature, and of a very rapid motion; be- 
cauſe I am a body, and one body cannot be 
affected but by another ; becauſe the interior 
part of my body could not be penetrated but by 
very ſmall corpuſcles; and, of confequence, my 
foul muſt be an aſſemblage of theſe corpuſcles. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


| We have already agreed, in our firſt col- 
loquy, that it is extremely improbable that a 
rock could compoſe the Iliad. Will a ray of 
the ſun be more capable of compoſing it ? Sup- 
poſe this ray an hundred thouſand times more 
ſubtile and rapid than uſual, will this light, or 

this 
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this tenuity of parts, produce thoughts and 
ſentiments ? 


LUCRETIUS. 


Perhaps they may, when placed in organs 
properly prepared, 


POSSIDONIUS. 


You are perpctually reduced to your perhaps. 
Fire, of itſelf, is no more capable of thinking 
than ice. Should I ſuppoſe that it is fire that 
thinks, perceives, and wills in you, you would 
then be forced to acknowledye, that it is not by 
its own virtue that it hath either will, thought, 
or perception. 


ELUCRETIUS. 
No; theſe ſenſations will be produced not by 


its own virtue, but by the aſſemblage of the fire, 
and of my organs. 


POSSIDONIUS. 
How can you imagine that two bodies, 
neither of which can think apart, ſhould be 
able to produce thought, when joined together ? 


* LUCRETIUS. 


In the ſame manner as a tree and earth, when 
taken ſeparately, do not produce fruit ; but do 
ſo, when the tree is planted in the earth. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


The compariſon is only ſpecious, This tree 
hath in it the ſeeds of fruit: we plainly per- 
ceive them in the buds, and the moiſture of the 
earth unfolds the ſubſtance of thele fruits. Fire, 
therefore, muſt poſſeſs in itſelf the ſeeds of 
thought, and the organs of the body ſerve only 
to develope theſe ſeeds, 

| LUCRE- 
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LUCRETIUS. 
And do you find any thing impoſſible in this? 
POSSIDONIUS. | 


I find that this fire, this highly refined mat- 
ter, is as devoid of the faculty of thinking as a 
ſtone. The production of a being muſt have 
ſomething ſimilar to that which produced it; 
but thought, will, and perception, have nothing 
ſimilar to fiery matter. 


LUCRETIUsS. 


Two bodies, ſtruck againſt each other, pro- 
duce motion, and yet this motion has nothing 
ſimilar to the two bodies; it has none of their 
three dimenſions, nor has it any figure. A 
being, therefore, may have nothing ſimilar to 
that which produced it; and, of conſequence, 
thought may ſpring from an aſſemblage of two 
bodies which have no thought. 


POS SIDONIUsS. 


This compariſon likewiſe is more ſpecious 
than juſt, I ſee nothing but matter in two 
bodies in motion: I only ſee bodies paſſing from 
one place to another. But when we reaſon to- 
gether, I ſee no matter in your ideas, or in my 
own. I ſhall only obſerve, that I can no more 
conceive how one body has the power of moving 
another, than I can comprehend the manner of 
my having ideas. To me, both are equally in- 
explicable; and both equally prove the exiſt- 
ence and the power of a Supreme Being, the 
author of thought and motion, 


LUCRE- 
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LUCRETIUS, 


If our foul is not a ſubtile fire, an ethereal 
quinteſſence, what is it ? 


POSSIDONIUS. 


Neither you nor I know aught of the mat- 
ter. 1 will tell you plainly what it is not; but 
I cannot tell you what it actually is. I ſee that 
it is a power lodged in my body; that I did not 
give myſelf this power; and, of conſequence, 
that it muſt have come from a Being ſuperior to 


myſelf. > 
LUCRETIUS. 


You did not give yourſeli life: you received 
it from your father; from whom likewiſe, to- 
gether with life, you received the faculty of 
thinking, as he had received both from his fa- 
ther, and ſo on backwards to infinity. You 
no more know the true principle of life, than 
you do that of thought. This ſucceſſion of 
living and thinking beings hath always exiſted, 


POSSIDONIUS. 


I plainly ſee, that you are always obliged to 
abandon the ſyſtem of Epicurus ; and that you 
dare no longer maintain, that the declination 
of atoms produced thought. I have already, in 
our laſt colloquy, refuted the eternal ſucceſſion 
of ſenſible and thinking beings. I ſhewed you, 
that, if there were material beings capable of 
thinking by their own power, thought muſt ne- 
ceilarily be an attribute eſſential to all matter; 
that, if matter thought neceſſarily, and by its 
own virtue, all matter muſt of courſe think: 
but this is not the caſe, and therefore it is im- 
poſſible to maintain a ſucceſlion of material 

beings, 
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beings, who, of themſelves, poſſeſs the faculty 
of thinking. 


LUCRETIUS. 


Notwithſtanding this reaſoning, which you 
repeat, it is certain that a father communicates 
a ſoul to his ſon, at the ſame time that he forms 
his body. This foul and this body grow toge- 
ther ; they gradually acquire ſtrength; they are 
ſubject to calamities, and to the infirmities of 
old age. The decay of our ſtrength draws 
along with it that of our judgment: the effect, 
at laſt, ceaſes with the cauſe, and the ſoul va- 
niſhes like ſmoke into air, 


Preterea, gigni pariter cum corpore, & und 
Creſcere ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere mentem. 
Nam velet infirmo pueri, tenerogue vagantur 
Corpore, fic animi ſequitur ſententia tenuis. 
Inde ubi robuſtis adolevit wiribus ætas, 
Confilium quogue majus, & auctior eft animi vis. 
Poſt ubi jam validis quaſſatum eft viribus ævi 
Corpus, & obtuſis ceciderunt viribus artus : 
Claudicat ingemum, delirat linguaque, menſque 3 
Omnia defictunt, atque uno tempore defunt, 
Ergo diſſolvi quoque convenit omnem animui 
Naturam, ceu fumus in altas aeris auras : 
Quandoquidem gig ni pariter, pariterque videmus 
Creſcere, & (ut docui) ſimul evo feſſa fatiſcit. 


Beſides, tis plain that ſouls are born, and grow; 
And all by age decay, as bodies do: 
To prove this truth; in infants, minds appear 
Infirm, and tender as their bodies are: 
In man, the mind is ſtrong ; when age prevails, 
And the quick vigour of each member a 
2 8 
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The mind's pow'rs too decreaſe, and waſte apace 
And grave and rev'rend folly takes the place. 
Tis likely then the ſoul and mind muſt die; 
Like ſmoke in air, its ſcatter'd atoms fly : 

Since all theſe proofs have ſhewn, theſe reaſons 


told, 
*Tis with the body born, grows ſtrong, and 
old. | CREECRH. 
POSSIDONIUS. 


Theſe, to be ſure, are very fine verſes; but 


do you thereby inform me of the nature of the 
ſoul ? 


LUCRETIUS. 


No; Ionly give you its hiſtory, and I reaſon 
with probability. * 


POS SIDONIUS. 


Where is the probability of a father's com- 
municating to his ſon the faculty of thinking ? 


LUCRETIUS. 


Do you not daily ſee children reſembling 


their fathers in their inclinations, as well as in 
their features ? 


POSSIDONIUS, 


But does not a father, in begetting his ſon, 
act as a blind agent? Does he pretend, when 
he enjoys his wife, to make a ſoul, or to make 
thoughts? Do either of them know the man- 
ner in which a child is formed in the mother's 
womb? Muſt we not, in this caſe, have re- 
courſe to a ſuperior cauſe, as well as in all the 
other operations of nature which we have exa- 
mined? Muſt you not ſee, if you are in or 
neſt, 
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neſt, that men give themſelves nothing, but are 
under the hand of an abſolute maſter ? 
LUCRETIUS. 

If you know more of the matter than I do, 
tell me what the ſoul is. f 
POSSIDONTIUS. 

I do not pretend to know what it is more 
than you. Let us endeavour to enlighten each 
other. Tell me, firſt, what is vegetation ? 

LUCRETTIUS. 


It is an internal motion, that carries the moiſ- 
ture of the earth into plants, makes them grow, 
unfolds their fruits, expands their leaves, &c. 


POSSIDONIUS, 


Surely, 775 do not think that there is 2 
being called Vegetation that performs theſe won= 
ders ! 

LUCRETIVUS. 


Who ever thought ſo ? 
POSSIDONIUS, 


From our former colloquy you ought to con- 
clude, that the tree did not give vegetation to 


itſelf, 
LUCRETIUS, 
I am forced to allow it. 
POSSIDONIUS, 
Tell me next what life is. 


LUCRETIUS, 
It is vegetation joined with perception in an 
organized body, | 
| P OS- 
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POSSIDONIUS. 
And is there not a being called life that gives 
perception to an organized body? 


LUCRETIUS. 


Doubtleſs, vegetation and life are words 
which ſignify things that live and vegetate. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


If a tree and an animal cannot give them- 
ſelves life and vegetation, can you give yourſelf 
thoughts ? 


LUCRETIUS. 


I think I can; for 1 think of whatever I 
pleale. My intention was to converſe with 
you about metaphyſics, and I have done ſo. 


POSSIDONIUS. 


You think that you are maſter of your ideas: 
do you know then what thoughts you will have 
in an hour, or in a quarter of an hour ? 


LUCRETIUS. 
I muſt own that I do not. 


 POSSIDONIUS, 


You frequently have ideas in your fleep ; you 
make verſes in a dream : Czfar takes cities : 
reſolve problems ; and hounds purſue the ſtag in 
their dreams, Ideas, therefore, come to us in- 
dependently of our own will: they are given us 
by a Superior Being. 


LUCRETIUS. 


In what manner do you mean ? Do you ſup- 
poſe that the Supreme Being is continually em- 
ployed 
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ployed in communicating ideas; or that he 
created incorporeal ſubſtances, which were af- 
terwards capable of forming ideas of themſelves, 
fometimes with the aſſiſtance of the ſenſes, and 
fometimes without it? Are theſe ſubſtances 
formed at the moment of the animal's concep- 
tion? or are they formed before its concep- 
tion? Do they wait for bodies, in order to in- 
ſinuate themſelves into them ? or are they not 
lodged there till the animal is capable of re- 
ceiving them ? Or, in fine, is it in the Supreme 
Being that every animated being ſees the ideas 
of things? What is your opinion? 


POSSIDONIUS. 


When you tell me how our will produces an 
inſtantaneous motion in our bodies, how your 
arm obeys your will, how we receive life, how 
food digeſts in the ſtomach, and how corn is 
transformed into blood, I will then tell you how 
we have ideas, With regard to all theſe par- 
ticulars, I frankly confeſs my ignorance. The 
world, perhaps, may one day obtain new lights; 
but from the time of Thales to the preſent age, 
we have not had any. All we can do is to be 
ſenſible of our own weakneſs, to acknowledge 


an Almighty Being, and to be upon our guard 
againſt theſe ſyſtems, 
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Or LANGUAGES. 


HERE is no language abſolutely per- 
fect; none that can expreſs all our ideas 
and all our ſenſations, the nice and delicate 
diſtinctions of which are too numerous and too 
imperceptible. No man can make known the 
preciſe degree of feeling which he has in his 
own breaſt. We are obliged, for inſtance, to 
diſtinguiſh by the general name of love and 
ome 4 a thouſand different kinds of love and 
hatred : and the caſe is the ſame with all our 
pains and pleaſures. Thus all languages are, 
like ourſelves, imperfect. 
They have all deen formed ſucceſſively, and 


dy degrees, according to our ſeveral wants 


and necefſities ; the firſt grammars were inſen- 
ſibly formed by that inſtinct which is common 
to all men. The Laplanders and the negroes, 
as well as the Greeks, had occaſion to expreſs 
the paſt, the preſent, and the future; and they 
did ſo. But as no language was ever formed 
by an aſſembly of logicians, none, of conſe- 
quence, has ever arrived at a perfect and re- 
gular plan. 

All words in all poſſible tongues are neceſ- 
ſarily the pictures of our ſenſations, Men can 
never expreſs what they do not feel. Thus all 
languages are become metaphorical, and all 
tend to enlighten the mind: the heart burns, 
the judgment ſees, compounds, unites, divides, 
wanders, collects itſelf, and is diſſipated. 

All nations have agreed to give the name 
of breath or ſpirit to the human ſoul or under- 
ſtanding, whoſe effects they perceive without 

5 ſeeing 
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ſeeing its ſubſtance, after having given the name 
of breath, wind, or ſpirit, to the motion of the 
air, whoſe ſubſtance they can no more diſcern. 

Among all nations infinite hath ever been a 
negation of finite; and immenſity a negation 
of meaſure. It is evident that all languages 
have ſprung from our five ſenſes, as well as all 
our ideas. 

The leaſt imperfe are like the laws; thoſe 
which are leaſt arbitrary are the beſt. 

The moſt perfect languages muſt neceſſarily 
be ſuch, as are ſpoken by thoſe nations, who 
have cultivated the polite and the ſocial arts 
with the greateſt induſtry and ſucceſs, Thus 
the Hebrew, like the people who ſpoke it, muſt 
neceſſarily be one of the pooreſt tongues in the 
univerſe. How could the Jews, who, before 
the time of Solomon, had not a ſingle boat; 
how could they have any ſea-terms? How 
could they have any terms of philoſophy, who 
were plunged in a ſtate of the moſt profound 
ignorance, till they began to learn ſomething 
in their Babyloniſh captivity? The Phcenician 
tongue, from which the Jews borrowed their 
jargon, muſt have been greatly ſuperior, as it 
was the language of a rich, induſtrious, and 
commercial people diffuſed throughout the uni- 
_ verſe. 

The moſt ancient tongue we know muſt be 
the language of that nation which was moſt 
anciently formed into a political body. It 
muſt further be the language of that nation 
which has been leaſt frequently ſubdued; or, 
when it has been ſubdued, has always civilized 
its conquerors, And in both theſe reſpects the 

Chineſe 
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Chineſe and the Arabic are the moſt ancient 
of all the modern languages. 

There is no mother tongue. All the neigh- 
bouring nations have mutually borrowed from 
each other; but we have given the name of 
mother-tongue to thoſe languages, from which 
ſome known idioms are derived. The Latin, 
for inſtance, is the mother-tongue to the Ita- 
lian, the Spaniſh, and the French. But the 
Latin itſelf was derived from the Tuſcan; and 
the Tuſcan from the Celtic and the Greek. 

The moſt beautiful language muſt certainly 
be that which is, at once, the moſt compleat, 
the moſt ſonorous, the molt various in its ex- 
preſſions, and the moſt regular in its compo- 
ſition ; that which has the greateſt number of 
compound words, which by its proſody moſt 
happily expreſſes the ſlow or impetuous mo- 
tions of the ſoul, and approaches the neareſt to 
muſick. $7 

The Greek hath all theſe advantages; and 
is free from the - harſhneſs of the Latin, in 
which there are ſo many words that end in n, 
ur, and us. It hath all the pomp of the Spa- 
niſh, and all the ſweetneſs of the Italian. And 
it excels all the living languages in the har- 
mony of its expreſſion, owing to its great va- 
riety of long and ſhort ſyllables: fo that, diſ- 
figured as it now is in Greece, it may {till be 
conſidered as the fineſt language in the uni- 
verſe. | 

The moſt beautiful language cannot be the 
molt generally uſed, when the people who ſpeak 
it are oppreſſed with ſlavery, few in number, 
deprived of all commerce with 6ther nations, 
and when theſe other nations have eas 
eneir 
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native tongues. Thus the Greek muſt be con- 
fined within narrower bounds than the Arabic, 
or even than the Turkiſh language. 

Of all the European languages the French 
muſt be the moſt general, becaule it is the beſt 


adapted to converſation, It has taken its cha- 


raQer from that of the people who ſpeak it. 
Of all nations in the world the French have, 
for almoſt theſe three hundred and fifty years 
paſt, moſt induſtriouſly cultivated the arts of 
ſocial life: they were the firſt that freed it from 
all manner of conſtraint; they were the firſt 
among whom the women became free and 
even ſovereign, while in other countries they 


were no better than ſlaves. The ſyntax of 


this tongue, which is always uniform, and ad- 
mits of no inverſions, is another advantage 
which hardly any other tongue poſſeſſes. fa 
a word, the French language is a more cur- 
rent coin than others, though it ſhould even 
happen to want weight. The prodigious num- 
ber of agreeably frivolous books which France 
has produced, is a freſh reaſon of that favour- 
able reception which its language has met with 
in other nations. 

Books of ſcience will never make a language 
general. People will tranſlate theſe books : 


they will ſtudy the philoſophy of Newton ; - 


but they will not learn the Engliſh, in order 
to underſtand him. 

Another circumſtance that renders the French 
language more common than any other, is the 
perfection to which our theatre has been car- 
ried. It is to a Cinna, a Phedra, and a Mi- 
ſanthrope, that it owes its reputation, and not 
to the conqueſts of _ XIV, 
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It is neither ſo ſmooth and copious as the 
Italian, fo majeſtic as the Spaniſh, nor ſo ner- 
vous as the Engliſh; and yet it has made a 
greater figure in the world than theſe three 
Janguages; owing to this circumſtance alone, 
that it is fitter for converſation, and that there 
are a preater number of agreeable books in it 
than in any other tongue. In a word, it has 
ſucceeded like the French cooks, becauſe it has 
more happily flattered the general taſte, 

The ſame ſpirit that hath led other nations 


to imitate the French in their furniture, 


the diſtribution of their rooms, their par- 
dens, their dances, and every other grace— 
ſul accompliſhment, hath likewiſe led them 
to ſpeak their language. The great art 
of good French writers is preciſely the ſame 
with that of the French women, who {et 
themſclves off to better advantage than the 
other women of Europe, and without being 
more beautiful in reality appear to be ſo by 
the elegance of their dreſs, and by that charm- 
ing behaviour, at once ſo noble and ſimple, 
which they aſſume and ſupport with ſo much 
eaſe and fredom. 

It is by the arts of poliſhing and refining, 
that this language has at laſt baniſhed all traces 
of its ancient barbarity. Every thing would 
ſhow this barbarity to any one who would ex- 
amine the matter with attention. He would 
find that the number vingt comes from ⁊iginti; 
and that we formerly pronounced the ę and the 
with that harſhneſs which is natural to all the 
northern nations. From the month of A1 
tus is derived the month of Auf, 


4 
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It is not long ſince a German prince, ſup- 
poſing that the word Huguſtus was never pro- 
nounced otherwiſe in France, called Auguſtus 
king of Poland, king Aouſt. 

From Pavo we form Paon. We once pro- 
nounced it like Phaon, and we now ſay Pan. 

From Lupus is derived Loup, and we for- 
merly ſounded the p with a moſt diſagreeable 
roughneſs. All the letters which we have ſince 
ſuppreſſed in pronouncing, but retained in wri- 
ting, are proots of the barbarity of our ancient 
cultoms, 

We did not begin to ſoften our language 
till we had ſoftened our manners. It was rude 
and unpoliſhed till Francis I. called the ladies 
to court. One might as well have talked the 
ancient Celtic as the French in the time of 
Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. The German 
was not more harſh and unmuſical. All the 
imperfect tenſes had a hideous found: every 
ſyllable was pronounced in aimnent, ſaiſgient, 
croyoient, they ſaid croy-0:-ent. This was the 
croaking of ravens, as the emperor Julian ſaid 
of the ancient Celtic, rather than the language 
of men; 

It required whole ages to wipe off this ruſt, 
The imperfections that {till remain would be 
intolerable, were it not for the pains we con- 
ſtantly take to ſhun them, as a ſkilful rider 
Muns the ſtones on the road. 

Good writers take care to combat thoſe vi- 
cious expreſſions, which are firlt brought into 
vogue by the ignorance of the people, and be- 
ing afterwards adopted by bad authors, paſs into 
the gazettes and public writings. "Thus from 
the Italian word crlata, which ſignifies elne, 
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eaſque, armet, the French ſoldiers in Italy have 
tormed the world /alade; fo that when we ſay, 
21 a pris ſa ſalade, we do not know whether the 
perſon mentioned has taken his helmet or his 
lettice. The writers of the gazettes have 
tranſlated the word 7:dotto by redeute, which 
ſignifies a kind of fortification z but a man that 
knows the language will always preſerve the 
word aſſemblece. Roaſt-beef in Engliſh ſignifies 
beuf-reti; andourinn-keepers now talk to us of 
the roaſt- beef of mutton. Riding-coat means 
wn habit de chedal: from thence we have formed 
redingotte; and the people take it for an old 
word of cur own language. Men of letters 
have been obliged to adopt this word as well 
as the people, becauſe it ſignifies a thing 
adapted to a particular cuſtom. | 

The populace ſubdues the court, if we may 
uſe the expreſſion, in fixing the terms of arts 
and trades, and things abſolutely neceflary, as 
well as in matters of religion. Thoſe who 
treat the vulgar with the greateſt contempt 
are yet obliged to ſpeak, and even to think, in 
appearance like them. 

It is no argument of bad language to call 
things by thote names which the mob has given 
them; but one may eaſily diſcover the ſuperior. 
Ingenuity of one nation above another by the 
propriety ef the names they give to every 
thing. | 
It is only for want of imagination, that peo- 
ple apply the ſame expreflion to an hundred 
different ideas. It argues a ridiculous bar- 
renneſs of invention, not to be able to ex- 
preſs otherwiſe, un bras de mer, un bras de ba- 
lence, un bras de fauteuil. It ſhews a great po- 

| verty 
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verty of genius to ſay equally I tete dun cou 
and la tite d'un armee, We every where find 
the word cu, and always improperly applied. 
A ſtreet without a thoroughfare bears no re- 
ſemblance to a ch de ſac; a plain man would 
have called theſe kinds of ſtreets, des impaſſes ; 
the populace have called them cs, and queens 
have been obliged to call them fo likewiſe. 
The bottom of an artichoak, and the point 
that terminates the lower part of a lamp, have 
no more reſemblance to a cu, than theſe ſtreets 
without a paſſage: and yet we always ſay, 
cu de artichaud, and cu de lampe, becauſe the 
people that formed the language were then 
rude and unpoliſhed. The Italians, who had a 
better right than we to employ this expreſ- 
ſion, have taken care to refrain from it. The 
people of Italy, naturally more ingenious than 
their neighbours, have formed a language much 
more copious than ours, | 

The cry of every animal ſhould have a par- 
ticular term to expreſs it. It diſcovers a ſhame- 
ful poverty of language to want diſtinct ex- 
preſſions for the chirping of a bitd, and for the 
cry of a child; and to call things ſo different 
by the ſame name. The word vagifſement, de- 
rived from the Latin vagitus, might very well 
have expreſſed the cry of infants in the cradle. 

Ignorance hath introduced another cuſtom 
into all the modern languages. There are 
thouſands of words that no longer ſignify what 
they ought to ſignify. Idias formerly meant 
ſolitaire ; now it means /t. FEpiphanie ſignified 
ſuperficte ; at preſent it is the twelfth-day. Bap- 
tier is to plunge in water; we fay to baptize 
by the name of John or James. 
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To theſe defects of almoſt all languages 


may be added ſome barbarous irregularitics. 
Garcon, courtijan, cureur, are decent words; 
garce, courtiſaue, caureuſe, are indecent. Venus 
is a charming word, venrrien is abominable. 
Another effect of the irregularity of thoſe 
languages which were compoſed at random, 
in times of ignorance and batbarity, is the great 
number of compound words whoſe ſimples no 
longer exiſt, Theſe are children that have 
loſt their father. We have arc:traves, but no 
traves ; architeftes, but no tees; ſoubaſſements, 


but no bafſements. There are things * 


but none effables, One may be intrepide, but 


none trepide ; imtotent, but not potent. A fund 
is inepuiſable, but cannot be puiſable. There 
are people impudents and inſalents; but none 
tudents, or folents. Nonchalont ſignifies paref- 
ſeux, and chalant a chapman. 

Theſe defects are to be found, in a greater 
or leſs degree, in all languages: theſe are wild 
and 3 lands from which the hand of 
a ſkilful artiſt can derive great advantage. 

There are daily gliding into languages other 
faults which mark the genius of a people. 
In France new modes are introduced into our 
manner of expreſſion, as well as into head- 
dreſſes, If a patient or a phyſician of faſhion 
take it into his head to ſay that he hath a 


ſoupgen of a fever, to ſignify that he hath a 


flight touch of it, in a moment the whole na- 
tion ſhall have ſonpgons of a cholic, ſoupgons- of 
hatred, love, and ridicule, The preachers tell 
you from the pulpit, that- you ought. at leaſt to 

ave a ſoupgen of love to God. In a few months 
this mode is laid aſide to make room for * 

77 
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Vis-a. vis is every where introduced. You find 
people in all companies vis-a-v:s their inclina- 
tions and their intereſt, The courtiers are well 
or ill vi- vis the king. The miniſters are 
embarrafled v:s-a-vis themſelves. The parlia- 
ment in a body inform the nation that they 
have been the defenders of the laws vis-a-vis 
the archbiſhop. And the clergy are vis-a-vis 
the Deity in a ſtate of perdition. 

Bur what moſt corrupts the purity. of a lan- 
guage, is not this tranſient mode of expreſſion, 
with which we are ſoon diſguſted; nor 1s it 
the frequent uſe of thoſe ſoliciſms which pre- 
vail in good company, and into which good au- 


thors never fall: it is the affectation of middling - 


authors, to diſcourſe of the moſt ſerious things 


in the ſtile of converſation. You may read in 


our new books of philoſophy that we ought not 
to make d pure perte les frais de penſer; that 
eclipſes are en droit ah wn. le peuple ; th. 
Epicurus had a body a uniſon de ſon ame; that 
Cladius renvia ſur Auguſte, and a thouſand other 
expreſſions of the like nature, worthy of the 
lacquey of the Preceuſes ridicules, 5 
The ſtile of the king's orders and decrees 
pronounced in the courts of juſtice, is ſuffict- 
ent to ſhew the depth of barbarity from which 
we have but lately emerged. We laugh at the 


following expreſſion in the comedy of the Plai 
deurs: 


Lequel Jerome apres pluſieurs rebellicns 
Aurait atteint, frappt, mot ſergent a la joe. 
Yet it happens unluckily that the compilers 


of our gazetteers and journals have fallen into 
the ſame inconſiſtency; and you read in the 
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lic papers; On a apris que la flotte aurait mis d 
la woile le 7 Mars, & quelle aurait double les 
Sorlingues, | 

Every thing conſpires to corrupt a language 
that is once become ſomewhat genera]; the 
authors, who vitiate its ſtile by affectation; 
thoſe who write in a foreign country, and who 
almoſt always intermix foreign expreſſions with 
their native tongue; the merchants who 1n- 
troduce into converſation the terms of the 
counting-houſe, and who tell you that England 
arms the fleet, but that per contra France equips 
veſſels; and the wits of foreign countries, who, 
ignorant of the idiom of the language, teil 
you that a young prince has been very well 
edugue, inſtead of ſaying that he has received a 
good education, 

But though all languages be imperfect, it 
does not from thence follow that we ought 
10 change them. We ought inwardly to ad- 
here to that manner of expreſhon which has 
been uſed by good authors; and when there is 
a ſufficient number of approved authors, the 
language is then fixed. Thus we cannot make 
any innovations in the Italian, the Spaniſh, the 
Engliſh, or the French, without — 
them. And the reaſon is plain ; for we ſhou 
by this means, ſoon render unintelligible thoſe 
books which, at once, contribute to the in- 
ſtrudtion and entertainment of the world. 
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T, 
-DUFFENDORF, and thoſe who write like 
him on the intereſts of princes, make alma- 
nacks, which are defective even for the current 
year, and which next year are abſolutely good for 


nothing. 1 


Whowould have ſaid at the peace of Nimeguen, 

that Spain, Mexico, Peru, Naples, Sicily, and 
Parma, would one day belong to the houſe of 
France ? = 


Could any one foreſee at the time that Charles 
XII. governed Sweden with deſpotic ſway, that 
his ſucceſſors would have no more authority than 
the kings of Poland? 

IV. 

The kings of Denmark were doges about a 

century ago; at preſent they are abſolute. 


5 8 
The Ruſſians in former times, ſold themſelves: 
like the Negroes ; at preſent, they have ſuch a 
high opinion of their own merit, that they will 
dot admit foreign ſoldiers into their army, and 


L 5 they 
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they reckon it a point of honour never to deſert ; 
but they muſt ſtill employ foreign officers, be- 
cauſe the nation has not yet acquired ſo much 
{kill as courage, having only learned to obey. 


VI. 

Animals accuſtomed to the yoke offer them- 
ſelves to it of their own accord. Some obſcure 
compiler of the letters of queen Chriſtina, has 
offered an inſult to the common ſenſe of man- 
kind by juſtifying the murder of Monaldeſqui, 
who was aſſaſſinated at Fontainebleau by order of 
a Swediſh lady, under pretence that this lady 
had once been qucæen. None but the aſſaſſins 
employed by her could have had the impudence 
to alledge that that princeſs might lawfully do at 


Fontainebleau, what would have been a crime at 
Stockholm. 
VII. 


That government would be worthy of the 
Hottentots, in which a certain number of men 
ſhould be allowed to ſay: ** Thoſe who labour 


ought to pay; we ought to pay nothing, becauſe 
ue are idle.“ | 
VIII. 


That government would be an inſult both on 
God and man, in which the citizens might ſay: 
„The ſtate has given us all we poſleſs; and we 
owe it nothing but prayers.” 


1 
The more teaſon is improved, the more does it 
deſtroy the ſeeds of religious wars. It is the ſpi- 


rit of philoſophy that has baniſhed this plague 
from the earth, 


X. 
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X. | 

Were Lutherand Calvin to return to the world, 

they would make no more noiſe than the Scotifts 

and the Thomiſts. The reaſon is, they would 


appear in an age when men begin to be enlight- 
ened. 
XI. 


It is only in times of barbarity that we ſee 
ſorcerers, and people poſſeſſed by evil ſpitits, 
kings excommunicated, and ſubjedts abſolyed 
from their oath of allegiance by doctors, 


XII. 

There is a convent in the world, entirely uſe- 
leſs in every reſpect, which enjoys an income of 
two huadred thouſand livres. Reaſon ſhews that if 
theſe two hundred thouſand livres were given to 
an hundred officers who ſhould marry, there 
would be an hundred uſeful citizens rewarded, 
an hundred young women provided for, and at 
leaſt, four hundred perſons more in the ſtate at 
the end of ten years, inſtead of fifty fluggards. 
It further ſhews that if theſe fifty fluggards were 
reſtored to their country, they would cultivate 
the earth and people it; and that of courſe there 
would be more labourers and ſoldiers. This is 
what is wiſhed for by every one, from the prince 
of the blood to the vine-dreſſer, Superſtition 
alone oppoſed it formerly; but reaſon, acting in 
ſubordinatioa to faith, ought, to cruſh ſuperſti- 


tion. 


XIII. 

A prince with a ſingle word. can at leaſt pre- 
vent young people from making vows before the 
age of twenty -five z and ſhould any one fay to 
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the ſovereign, „What will become of young 
ladies of rank, whom we commonly facrifice to 
the eldeſt ſons of our families?” The prince 
may reply, they will become what they are in 
Sweden, Denmark, Pruſſia, England, and Hol- 
land; they will produce citizens; they were born 
tor propagation, and not to repeat Latin, which 
they do not underſtand. A woman that nouriſhes 
two children and ſpins, is more uſeful to the 
ſtate than all the convents in the world.” 


XIV. 
It is a great happineſs both to the prince and 
the ſtate, that there are a number of philoſophers 
who impreſs theſe maxims on the minds of the 


people. 
XV. 


Philoſophers having no particular intereſt, can 
only ſpeak in ſavour of 1caſon, and of the pub- 


lic good. 
| XVI. | 
Philoſophers love religion; and are uſeful to 
kings by deſtroying ſuperſtition, which is always. 
an Enemy to princes, 


XVII. | 
Tt was ſuperſtition that occaſioned the aſſaſſi- 
nation of Henry III. of Henry IV. of William 
prince of Orange, and of fo many others. To 
it we ought to aſcribe the rivers of blood that 
have been ſhed ſince the time of Conſtantine, 


XVIII. 
Superſtition is the moſt dreadful enemy of the 
human kind. When it rules the prince it hin— 
gers him from conſulting the good of his people; 


when 
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when it rules the people, it makes them rebel 
againſt their prince. | 
8 
There is not a ſingle example in hiſtory of 
philoſophers of oppofing themſelves to the laws 
of the prince. There never was an age in which 


ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm did not occaſion 
commotions that fill us with horror. 


XX. 

Liberty conſiſts in depending upon the laws 
only. In this view every man is free in Sweden, 
England, Holland, Switzerland, Geneva, and 
Hamburg. The caſe is the ſame in Venice 
and Genoa; though in theſe two places, who- 
ever does not belong to the body of the nobles is 
deſpiſed and contemned. But there are ſtill ma- 
ny provinces, and large chriſtian kingdoms, where 
the greateſt part of the people are ſlaves, 


XXI. N 
A time will come in theſe countries, when 
fome prince more accompliſhed than his predeceſ- 
fors, will make the labourers of the land ſenſible, 
that it is not wholly for their jntereſt, that a man, 
who has one horſe, or ſeveral horſes, that is, a 
nobleman, ſhould have a right to kill a peaſant, 
by laying ten crowns on his grave. Tencrowns, 
it is true, is a very conſiderable ſum to a man 
born in a certain climate; but in proceſs of time, 
people will have the fagacity to diſcover that it is 
of little uſe to a dead man. The commons then 
may poſſibly be admitted to a ſhare in the admini- 
tration; and the form of government, which 
prevails in England and Sweden, may perhaps be 

eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of Turky. 


® 
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XXII. 
A citizen of Amſterdam is a man; a citizen a 
few degrees of longitude from thence is a beaſt 
of burthen. | 
: XXIII. 
All men are born equal; but a native of 
Mrocco never dreams of ſuch a truth. 


XXIV. 
This equality does not deſtroy ſubordination, 
As men, we are all equal : as members of ſociety 
we are not. All natural rights belong equally 
to the Sultan and to a Boſtangi. Both of them 


may diſpoſe with the ſame freedom of their per- 


- ſons, their families, and their effects. Thus in 
things eſſential all men are equal, though they 
play different parts on the theatre of the 
world. 
XXV. 
People are always aſking what is the beſt form 
of government. Put this queſtion to a miniſter 


or to his deputy; they will doubtleſs be for ab- 
ſolute power. Put it to a baron; he would have 


the batonzge to have a ſhare in the legiſlative 


power. The biſhops will ſay the ſame. The 


citizen would have you to conſult reaſon, and 


the peaſant would not with to be forgot. The 
\ beſt government ſcems to be that in which all 


ravks of men are equaliy protected by the laws. 


XXVI. 
A repub'ican is always more ſtrongly attached 


. to his own country than a ſubject is to his; and 


for this good reaſon too, that men have a greater 
regard for their own property than for that of their 
maſter, ; 


XXVII, 
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XXVII. 

What is the love of our country? A compound 
of ſelf- love and prejudice, which the good of 
ſociety has exalted into the chief of the virtues. 
It is of great conſequence that this vague word, 
+ The public,” ſhould make a deep impreſſion. 


XXVIII. 
When the lord of a caſtle, or the inhabitant of 
a city blame the exerciſe of abſolute power, and 
complain of the opprefſion of the peaſants, be- 
lieve them not, Few people complain of evils 
which they do not feel. Beſides, the citizens 
and gentlemen ſeldom hate the perſon of their 
ſovere gn, except in a civil war. What they 
hate is abſolute power in the fourth or filth hand; 
it is the anti- chamber of a deputy, or of a ſecre- 
tary of an intendant that occaſions their mur- 
-murs: it is becauſe they have received a rebuff 
from an infolent valet in the palace, that they 

groan in their deſolate helds, 


| XXIX. 

The Engliſh reproach the French with ferving 
their maſters chearfully. The following verſes 
are the beſt that have ever been written in Eng- 
land on that ſubject. 147, 


A nation here I pity and admire; 

* Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire : 

* Yet taught by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, 

„To ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke 
they bear: 

« Whoſe nobles born to cringe, and to com- 
mand, 

In courts a mean, in camps a generous 
band, From 
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&« From prieſts and ſtock-jobbers content re- 


0 Thoſe laws their dreaded arms to Europe 
40 hole people vain in want, in bondage 
Though plundered gay, induſtrious though 
© Wick Laney follies riſe above their fate; 
The jeſt and envy of a wiſer ſtate.” 


In anſwer to all theſe declamations with whick 
the Engliſh poetry, pamphlets, and ſermons are 
filled, we may obſerve that it is very natural to 
love a houſe which hath reigned for near eight 
hundred years. Several foreigners, and among 
theſe ſome Engliſhmen, have come to ſettle 
in France, merely for the ſake of living hap- 


pily. 
XXX, 
A king who is never contradicted, can hardly 


be bad. 
. 


Some Engliſh peaſants, who have never travelled 
farther than London, imagine that the king of 
France, when he has nothing elſe to do, ſends for 
a preſident, and by way of amuſement gives his 
eſtate to a valet of the wardrobe, 


XXXII. 

There are few countries in the world where 
the fortunes of individuals are more ſecure than 
in France. When count Maurice de Naſlau 
was ſetting out from the Hague, in order to take 
upon him the command of the Dutch infantry, 
he aſked me, if the French would confiſcate the 
rents which he had a right to receive from the 
Town- 
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Town-Houſe of Paris. They will pay you,” 
faid I, „exactly on the ſame day with count 
Maurice de Saxe, who commands the French 
army :” and my prediction was“ literally ful- 
filled. 

XXXIII. 

Lewis XI. in the courſe of his reign ſent about 
four thouſand of his ſubjects to the gallows, be- 
cauſe he was not abſolute, and Wanted to be ſo. 
Lewis XIV. after the affair of the duke de Lau- 
ſun did not baniſh a ſingle courtier, becauſe he 
was abſolute. In the reign of Charles II. 
more than fifty perſons of conſequence loſt their 
heads at London. 

XXXIV. 

In the reign of Lewis XIII. there was not a 
ſingle year paſſed without fome faction or other. 
Lewis the Juſt, began by cauſing his prime mi- 
niſter to be aflaſſinated, He ſuffered the cardinal 
de Richlieu, who was more cruel than himſelf, 
to bathe the ſcaffolds with blood. 

Cardinal Mazarin, though placed in the ſame 
circumftances, did not put a fingle perſon to 
death. A foreigner as he was, he could not have 
' fupported himſelf by acts of cruelty. If Rich- 
lieu had had no faQions to contend with, he 
would have raiſed the kingdom to the higheſt 
pitch of grandeur, becauſe his cruelty, which pro- 
ceeded from the haughtineſs of his temper, hav- 
ing no object to employ it, would have ſuffered 
the natural greatneſs of his ſoul to operate in its 

full extent. | 
XXXV. 

In a book full of profound reflexions, and 
ingenious flights of fancy, deſpotiſm is reck- 
oned among the natural forms of . 
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The ee who was a great wit, ſurely meant 
to rally. 

There is no government naturally deſpotic. 
There is no country in the world, where the 
people ſay to one man, “Sir, we give your ſa- 
cred majeſty the power of taking our wives, our 
Children, our goods, and our lives, and of cauſuig 
us to be empaled according to your good plea- 
ſure, and your adorable caprice.“ 

The grand Turk ſwears on the Alcoran to 
obſerve the laws. He cannot put any one to 
death without a decree of the Divan, and a 
Ferfa of the Muphti. He is ſo little deſpotic, 
that he can neither change the value of money, 
nor break the Janiflaries. It is not true, that he 
is maſter of the effects of bis ſubjects. He be- 
ſtows lands, which are called, ** Timariots,” in 
the ſame manner as fieſs were formerly beſtowed, 


XXXVI. 

Deſpotiſm is the abuſe of monarchy, as anarchy 
is the abuſe of a republican form of government. 
A Sultan who without the forms, and in viola- 
tion of the laws of juſtice, impriſon, or murders 
his ſubjeQs, is a public robber, dignified with the 
title of your highneſs, 


XXXVII. 

A modern author ſays, there is more virtue in 
republicks, and more honour in monatcbies. 

Honour is the deſire of being honoured. To 
be a man of honour is to do nothing unwor- 
thy of honour. We cannot ſay of a recluſe that 
he is a man of honour. That expreflion is applied 
to ſigniſy that degree of eſleem which every mem- 


ber of ſociety Would have paid to his own perſon, 


We 
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Mie muſt ſettle the meaning ofterms, without which 
we ſhall ſoon be involved ia ſuch confuſion, that we 
ſhall no longer be able to underſtand one another, 
In the time of the Roman republic, this defire of 
being honoured with ſtatues, crowns of laurel, and 
triumphs, rendered the Romans conquerors of the 
greateſt part of the world. The ſpirit of honour 
was kept alive by the empty form of a ceremony, 
by a leaf of laurel or parſley. 
But when the republic was aboliſhed, this kind 
of honour was likewiſe extinguiſhed, 


XXXVIII. 

A republic is not founded on virtue: it is 
founded on the ambition of every citizen, which 
checks the ambition of others; on pride reſtrain- 
ing pride; and on the deſire of ruling, which 
will not ſuffer another to rule. Hence are form- 
ed laws, which preſerve as great an equality as 
poſſible. It is a ſociety where the gueſts eat at the 
ſame table with an equal appetite, until a ſtrong 
and voracious man comes, who takes all to him- 
felf, and leaves them only the crumbs, 


| XXXIX. 

Little machines do not ſucceed in the main, 
becauſe their operations are interrupted by the 
friction of the wheels The caſe is the ſame 
with ſtates. China cannot be governed like the 
republic of Lucca. 


XL. . 

Calviniſm and Lutheraviſm are in danger in 
Germany : that country is full of great biſhopricks, 
ſovereign abbacies, and canonries, all proper for 
making converſions. A proteſtant prince turns 
catholic in order to become a biſhop, or king of a 

certain 
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country, as a princeſs does in order to get a huſ- 
band, 


XLI. 


If ever the Romiſh religion regains its former 
aſcendancy, it will. be by the allurement of rich 
benefices, and by means of the monks. The 


monks are troops that are perpetually fighting; 
the Proteſtants have no troops. 


XLII. 


It is pretended that religions are made for 
climates,” But Chriſtianity hath long reigned in 
Aſia, It began in Paleſtine, and it hath pene- 
trated as far as Norway. The Engliſhman, 
who ſaid that religions had their birth in 
Aſia, their grave in England, reaſoned much 
better. 


LXIII. 


It muſt be owned there are ſome ceremonics 
and myſteries, which cannot take place but in 
certain climates. People bathe in the Ganges 
at the new moons; but were they obliged to 
bathe in the Viſtula in the month of January, 
this act of religion would not be long in force, 


LXIV. 


It is alledged that Mahomet's law prohibiting 
the uſe of wine is a law of the climate of Arabia, 
becauſe, in that country, wine would coagulate 
the blood, and water is refreſhing. It would 
have been juſt as reaſonable to have made an 
eleventh Commandment in Spain and Italy, en- 

Joining the inhabitants to ply the bottle. 
Mahomet did not forbid wine, becauſe the Ara- 
bians loved water. It is ſaid in the — 
that 


© | 
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that he forbad it, becauſe he had been a wit- 


neſs of the ſhocking exceſſes which drunkenneſs 
occaſioned, a 1 


LXV, 


All religious laws are not the effect of the na- 
ture of the climate. To eat, ſtanding, a boiled 
lamb with lettyce, and to throw the remainder of 
it into the fire ; not to eat a rabbit, becauſe it 
has not a cloven foot, and becauſe it chews the 
cud ; to ſprinkle one's left ear with the blood of 
an animal : all theſe ceremonies have little con- 
nexion with- the nature of the climate. 


IXV T 


If Leo X. had permitted indulgences to be 
ſold by the Auguſtin monks, who were wont to 
ſell theſe kinds of merchadize, he would have 
had no Proteſtants. If Anne Boleyn had not 


been beautiful, England had ſtill profeſſed the 


Romiſh religion. To why was it owing that 
the Spaniards were not all Arians, and afterwards 
Mahometans ? To what was it owing that Car- 
thage did not deſtroy Rome ? 


LXVII. 


From one event given to deducs all the events 
in the world is a fine problem; but it belongs 
only to the Sovereign of the univerſe to ſolve it. 
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OF THE. 


EMBELLISHMENTS 


OF THE 


CITY or CACHEMIRE. 


HE inhabitants of Cachemire are polite 
and fickle, employed in trifles as other 
people are in ſerious buſineſs, and live like chil- 
dren who know not the reaſon of the orders that 
are given them, They complain of every thing, 
comtort themſelves with every thing, laugh at 


every thing, and forget every thing. 


They had naturally no taſte for the arts. The 
kingdom of Cachemire ſubſiſted for more than 
thirteen hundred years, without having any good 
philoſophers, good poets, tolerable architects, 
painters, or ſculptors., For the ſpace of more 
then a thouſand years they were ſo deſtitute of 
commerce and manufactures, that, when a mar- 
quis of Cachemire wanted ſome linen or a fine 


doublet, he vas obliged to have recourſe to a 


Jew or a Banian. At length, about the begin- 
ning of the laſt century, there aroſe in Cache- 
mire a number of men who did not ſeem to be 
natives of the country, and who being thoroughly 
verſed in the ſciences of the Perſians and Indians, 
carried reaſon and genius to the higheſt perfec- 
tion. There luckily happened to reign, at the 
ſame time, a ſultan, who encouraged theſe great 
men, and who, by the affiſtance of a good vizier, 
civilized, embelliſhed, and enriched the king- 

dom. 
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dom. The Cachemirians recetv. all his favouts 
with an air of pleaſantry, and compoſed ſongs. 
againſt the ſultan, the miniſter, and the great 
ren who enlightened them. . | 

After this the arts Janguiſhed in Cachemire, 
The hire which theſe heaveo-tnſpired geniuſes had 
kindled, was covered with athes. Nature ſeemed 
to be exhauſted, The glory of the arts in Cache- 
mire conſiſted now in hardly any thing elſe than 
the management of the hands and heels. There 
were ſome perſons of great agility, who bad the 
art of putting one leg over another to the ſound 
of muſical inſtruments with ſurprizing graceful- 
neſs. There were others who invented every 
weck an admirable faſhion of adjuſting a ribband. 
And, in fine, there were ſome excellent chymiſts, 
who, with the eſſence of ham, and other elixirs 
of the like nature, put whole families, in the ſpace 
of a few years, into the hands of their phyſicians 
and creditors. By theſe fine arts the Cachemi- 
rians attained to the honour of furniſhing modes, 
dancers, and cooks to almoſt all Aſia. 

Mean while, the people talked much of mak- 
ing the capital more commodious, more elegant, 
more wholeſome, and more beautiful than it was. 
They talked of it much, but they did nothing. 
A philoſopher of Indoſtan, who was remarkable 
for his public ſpirit, and who ſpoke his mind 
freely, however ineffectually, about every thing 
that related to the happineſs of mankind, or 
the improvement of the arts, happened to paſs 
through the capital of Cachemire, where he had 
a long converſation with one of the principal 
boſtangis about the manner of giving the city all 
that it wanted. The boſtangi agreed, that it was 

a ſhame for the Cachemirians not to have a grand 


os and 


— 
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and magnificent temple, like that of Pekin or 
Agra; that it was apity they had no large bazards, 
that is, market-places, and public magazines 
ſurrounded with columns, and ſerving, at once, 
for uſe and ornament. He acknowledged that 
the halls ſet apart for the public games were un- 
worthy of a city of the fourth order; that he ſaw 
with indignation the moſt wretched houſes upon 
the moſt beautiful bridges; and that the people 
wiſhed in vain { »r ſquares, fountains, ſtatues, 
and all the monuments that conſtitute the glory 
of a nation. 

Allow me,” ſaid the Indian philoſopher, 
© to aſk you a ſhort queſtion. Why do you 
not give yourſelves all that you want?“ „Oh!“ 
ſaid the boſtangi, (we have not means ſufficient 
for that purpoſe : it would coſt too dear.” © It 
would coſt you nothing at all,” ſaid the philoſo- 
pher. We have already had that fine para- 
dox propoſed to us,” replied the citizen; “ but 
theſe are the ſchemes of a philoſopher, that is, 
things excellent in theory, but ridiculous in prac- 
tice. Our ears are ſtunned with theſe fine ſen- 
tences.” But what anſwer,” ſaid the philo- 
ſopher, did you give to thoſe who told you, that 
you wanted only a fixed reſolution, and that it 
would coſt the ſtate of Cachemire nothing to 
adorn your capital, and to execute all the great 
undertakings neceſſary for that purpoſe.” We 
gave him no anſwer at all,” faid the boſtangi, 
„ we fell a laughing according to our cuſtom, 
and never examined the propoſal.” << Well,” ſaid 

the philoſopher, laugh leſs, and think more; and 
I will demonſtrate to you the truth of this para- 
dox, which would makeyou happy, and which now 
alarms you ſo much.” The Cachemirian, who 
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Was a man of great politeneſs, bit his lips for 
fear he ſhould burſt out a laughing in the Indian's 
face ; and they had the following converſation to- 
gether, | 
i 42 The PHILOSOPHER. 
What do you mean by riches? 
The Bos TAN GI. 
A great deal of money. 
The PHILOSOPHER, . : 


You are miſtaken. The inhabitants ef South 
America had formerly more money than ever you 
wall have; but as they wanted induſtry, they had 
none of thoſe conveniencies which money can 
procure; and were aQually in a ftate of po- 
verty. | ; | 

The Bos TAN GT. 

T underſtand you; you make riches to conſiſt 

in the poſſeſſion of a fertile country. 


The PHILOSOPHER, 


No: the Tactars of the Ukraine inhabit one 
of the fineſt countries in the world, and yet are 
in want of every thing. The wealth of a ſtate 
is like all the talents that depend on art and na- 
ture. Thus riches conſiſt in the foil and in the 
labour. The richeſt and the happieſt people 
are thoſe who cultivate the beſt foil with moſt 
induſtry ; and- the greateſt gift that God hath 
given to mankind is the neceſſity of labouring. 


The Bos TAN GI. 


Agreed ; but in order to accompliſh what we 
want, will require the labour of ten thouſand 
men for ten years; and where ſhall we find 


wherewithal to pay them? 
M The 
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The PHILOSOPHER. 


Have not you paid an hundred thouſand ſol- 
dicrs during a war of ten years continuance? 


The Bos TAN OI. 


True; and yet the ſtate did not ſeem to be 
jmpoverithed, 


The Pni1LoSOPHER, 


What ! have you money to ſend an hundred 
thouſand men to be killed, and yet want it to 
to make ten thouſand live? 


The Bos TAN GI. 


The two caſes are widely different: it coſts 
much leſs to ſend a citizen to death, than to make 
him carve marble | 


The PHillLOSOPHER. 


You are ſtill miſtaken. "Thirty thoufand ca- 
valry alone are more expenſive than ten thou- 
ſand artiſts ; and the truth is, that neither the one 
nor the other are expenſive when they ate em- 
ployed in the country What did it coft the an- 
tieot Egyptians, think ye, to build their pyra- 
mids, and the Chineſe to raiſe their great wall ? 
Onions and rice, Was their country impover- 
iſhed by having maintained laborious men in- 
ſtc ad of fattening ſluggards? 


The Bos TANGLE. 


Vou reduce me to a nonplus, and yet you do 
not convince me. Philoſophy reaſons, but cuſ- 
tom ads. 


The PuILosop HER. 
Had men always followed this maxim, they 


would ' ſtill be cating acorns, and would not 
kno w 
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know what is the full moon. In order to exe- 
cute grand undertakings, nothing is neceſlary 
but a head and hands ; with theſe we can ac- 
complith every thing. You have fine ſtone, iron, 
— and timber; you want nothing but the 
will. b 

The Bos rAN OI. 


We have every thing. Nature has been very 
kind to us. But what enormous expences will 
it require to work ſo many materials ! 


The PHiLOSOPHER, 


I do not underſtand you. What expences do 
ou mean ? Your country produces wherewithal 
to feed and cloath all its inhabitants. You have 
all the materials under your feet. You have two 
hundred thouſand idlers whom you may employ : 
nothing then remains but to make them labour, 
and to give them for their wages as much as 
may be ſufficient to maintain and cloath them. 
I cannot (ee what expence it will be to the king- 
dom of Cachemire ; for, ſurely, you will not pay 
any thing to the Chineſe and the Perſians for 
obliging your citizens to work. 


— 


The Bos TAN OI. ; 
What you ſay is very true; neither money nor 
proviſions will go out of the kingdom. 
The PHiLOSOPHER. 
Why don't you begin to work then this very 
day ! > 
The Bos TAN OI. 


It is difficult to put ſuch a great machine in 
motion, 


M2 The 
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The PHILOSOPHER. 


How did you ſupport a war which coſt fo 
much blood and treaſure ?. 


The Bos rAN GI. 


We made the poſſeſſors of lands and money 
contribute in exad proportion to their ſubſtance. 


The PHILOSOPHER. 


Well; if they contribute for the. miſery of 
mankind, will they give nothing for their happineſs 
and glory? What | have you never, ſince you 
were firſt formed into a political body, found out 
the ſecret of obliging the rich to make the poor 
work? Are you (till ignorant of the firſt prin- 
ciples of civil policy ? 


The Bos TAN GI. 


Though we ſhould oblige the poſſeſſors of rice, 
lint, and cattle, o give meat and cloaths to the 
poor they employ in digging the earth, and carry- 
ing burdens, we ſhould not be a whit the nearer 
our point. We muſt make all the artiſts Jabour 


who are emplcyed the whole year in other 
buſineſs. 


The PHILOSOPHER. 


I have been told that there are about an hun- 
dred and twenty days in the year, on which the 
Cachemirians do not labour. Why do you not 
change the half of theſe ,Jle days into days of 
Jabour? Why do you not employ, in raiſing 
your public edifices, the artiſts, who, for an hun- 
dred days, are entirely diſengaged ? Then would 
thoſe, who now know nothing, and have only 
| N two 
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two arms, ſoon acquire a habit of induſtry ; you 
would ſoon form a nation of artiſts, 


The BOSTAN G1. 


Theſe days are devoted to drinking and de- 
bauchery; and from thence conſiderable ſums are 
brought into the public treaſury, 


The PHILOSOPHER, 


Your reaſon is admirable ; but no money can 
come into the public treaſury but by means of cir- 
culation : and will not labour produce a quicker 
Circulation than debauchery, which is the pa- 
rent of ſo many diſeaſes? or can it really be 
the intereſt of a ſtate that the people ſhould bs 
intoxicated for one third of the year ? 

This converſation laſted a long time. The 
boſtangi, at laſt, acknowledged that the philoſo- 
pher was in the right; and he was the firſt 
boſtangi that was ever convinced by a philoſo- 
pher. He promiſed to perform great things ; but 
men never perform either all they intend, or al; 
they are able to perform. 

While the reaſoner and the boſtangi were en- 
gaged in theſe ſublime ſpeculations, there hap- 
pened to paſs by about twenty handſome two- 
legged animals with little cloaks thrown over 
long jackets, pointed caps on their heads, and 
hempen girdles about their loins. Theſe are 
jolly, well-made fellows,” ſaid the Indian; 
* how many of them have you in your coun- 
try?“ About an hundred thouſand of different 

inds,” ſaid the boſtangi, excellent hands;” ſaid 
the philoſopher, <* for embelliſhing Cachemire ! 
How ſhould I like to ſee them handling the 

M 3 ſpade, 
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ſpade, the trowel, and the plummet!” * And 
I likewiſe,” ſaid the boſtangi; but theſe men 
are too great ſaints to work.” © What do they 
do then?“ ſaid the Indian. They ſing, they 
drink, and they digeſt,” faid the boſtangi, 
© How extremely advantageous mult that 
be to a ſtate !” ſaid the Indian. This converſa- 
tion, though long, produced but little effect. 
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How far we ought to impoſe upon 
the PEOPLE. 


Ir is a queſtion of great importance, however 

little regarded, how far the people, i. e. nine 
tenths of the human kind, ought to be treated 
like apes. The deceiving party have never ex- 
amined this problem with ſufficient care; anc, 
for fear of being miſtaken in the calculation, 
they have heaped up all the vitionary notions they. 
could in the heads of the party deceived. 

The good people, who ſometimes read Virgil, 
or the Provincial Letters, do not know that there 
are twenty times more copies of the Almanac 
of Liege and of the Courier boiteux” printed, 
than of all the ancient and modern books toge- 
ther. No one, ſurely, has a greater veneration 
than myſelf for the illuſtrious authors of theſe 
Almanacs and their brethren. I know, that ever 
fince the time of the ancient Chaldeans, there 
have been fixed and ſtated days for taking phy- 
fic, paring our nails, giving battle, and cleaving 
wood. I know that the beſt part of the reve- 
nue of an illuſtrious academy conſiſts in the ſale 
of theſe kind of Almanacs. May I preſume to 
aſk, with all poſſible ſubmiſſion, and a becoming 
diffidence of my own judgment, what harm it 
would do to the world, were ſome powerful aſtro- 
loger to aflure the peaſants and the good inhabi- 
tants of little villages, that they might ſafely 
pare their nails when they pleaſe, provided it be 
done with a good intention? The people, I 
{hall be told, would not buy the Almanacs of 
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this new aſtrologer. On the contrary, I will 
venture to affirm, that there would be found among 
your great geniuſes many who would make a 
merit in following this novelty. Should it be 
alledged that theſe geniuſes would form factions, 
and kindle a civil war, I have nothing faither to 
fay an the ſubject, but readily give up, for the 
fake of peace, my too. dangerous opinion, 

Every body knows the king of Boutan. He is 
one of the greateſt prinees in the univerſe. He 
tramples under his fect the thrones of the earth; 
and his ſhoes (if he has any) are provided with 
ſceptres inſtead of buckles. He adores the devil, 
as is well known, and his example is followed by 
all his courtiers. He, one day, ſent for a famous. 
feulptor of my country, and ordered him to make 
a beautiful ſtatue of Beelzebub. The ſculptor 
ſucceeded to admiration, Never was there ſuch 
a handſome devil. But, unhappily, our Prax 
telcs had. only given five clutches to his animal, 
whereas the Boutaniers always gave him fix. 
This capital blunder of the artiſt was aggravated, 
by the grand matter of the ceremonies to the devil, 
with all the zeal of a man juſtly jealous of his 
maſter's rights, and of the ſacred and immemorial 
cuſtom of the kingdom of Boutan. He inſiſted 
that the ſculptor ſhould atone for his crime by 
the loſs of his head. The ſculptor replied, that 
his five clutches were exactly equal in weight to 
fix ordinary clutches; and the king of Boutan, 
who was a prince of great clemency, granted 
him a pardon. From that time the people of 
Boutanjwere undeceived with regard to the devil's 
hx clutches. f 

The ſame day his majeſty needed to let blood. 
A ſurgeon of Gaſcony, who had come to his 

court 
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court in a ſhip belonging to our Eaſt - India com- 

pany, was appointed to takefrom him five ounces of 
his precious blood. The aſtrologer of that quarter 

cried out, that the king would be in danger of loſing 

his life, if he opened a vein while the heavens 
were in their preſent ſtate. The Gaſcon might 

have told him, that the only queſtion was about 

the ſtate of the king's health; but he prudently 

waited a few minutes; and then taking an Al- 

manac in his hand, « You was in the right, 

great man !” ſaid he to the aſtrologer of the quar- 

ter, the king would have died, had he been 

blooded at the inſtant you mention: the bea- 

vens have ſince changed their aſpect; and now 

is the favourable moment.” The aſtrologer aſ- 

ſented to the truth of the furgeon's obſervation. 

The king was cured ; and by degrees it became 

an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among the Boutaniers to 

bleed their kings whenever it was neceſlary, 

A bluftering Dominican at Rome ſaid to an 
Engliſh philoſopher, . You are a dog; you ſay 
it is the earth that turns round, never r 
that Joſhua made the ſun to ſtand ſtill.“ Well! 
my reverend father, replied the other; “ and 
ſince that time the ſun bath been immoveable.” 
The dog and the Dominican embraced each 
other; and even the Italians were, at laſt, con- 
vinced that the earth turns round; 

An augur and a ſenator, in the time of Cz- 
far, lamented the declining ſtate of the re- 
public. © The times, indeed, are very bad,” 
ſaid the ſenator; * we have reaſon to tremble 
for the liberty of the Rome.” © Ah!” ſaid the 
augur, that is not the greateſt evil; the peo- 
ple now begin to loſe the reſpect which they for- 
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merly had for our order: we ſeem barely to 

be tolerated; we ceaſe to be neceſſary. Some 
generals have the aſſurance to give battle with- 

out conſulting us; and, to compleat our misfor- 

tunes, thoſe who ſell us the ſacred pullets begin. 
to reaſon; © Well, and why don't you reaſon 
likewiſe ?” replied the ſenator, © and ſince the 
dealers in pullets in the time of Cæſar are more 
knowing than they were in the time of Numa, 
ou2ht not you modern augurs to be better philo- 
ſophers than thoſe who lived in former ages?“ 


The 
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The Two CouoRT ERS. 


O E day the great philoſopher Citofile ſaid 
to a woman who was diſconſolate, and 
who had good reaſon to be ſo; Madam, the 
queen of 2 daughter to Henry IV. was 
as wretched as you: ſhe was baniſhed from 
her kingdoms; was in the utmoſt danger of 
loſing her life in a ſtorm at ſea; and ſaw her 
ron ſpouſe expire on a ſcaftold.” I am 
forry for her,” ſaid the lady; and began again 
to lament her own misfortunes. | 

© But, ſaid Citofile, remember the fate of 
Mary Stuart. She loved, but- with a moſt- 
chaſte and virtuous affection, an excellent mu- 
ſician, who played admirably on the baſs-viol. . 
Her huſband killed her muſician before her face; 
and, in the ſequel, her good friend and rela- 
tion, queen Elizabeth, who called herſelf a vir- 
gin, cauſed her head to be cut off on a ſcaffold : 
covered with black, after having confined her 
in priſon for the ſpace of eighteen years.” 
« That was very cruel,” replied the lady, and 
preſently relapſed into her former melancholy. 

Perhaps, ſaid the comforter, . you hae 
heard of the beautiful Joan of Naples, who was 
taken priſoner and {trangled.” „I have a 
confuſed remembrance of her ſtory,” ſaid the 
afflicted lady. | 

„ muſt relate to you, added the other, the 
adventure of a ſovereign princeſs, who, within 
my memory, was dethroned after ſupper, and 
who died in a deſert iſland.” © I know her 
whole hiſtory,” replied the lady, | 

N M 6. - has « Well 
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«© Well then, I will tell you what happened 
to anather great princeſs whom I inſtructed in. 
philoſophy. She had a lover, as all great and 
beautiful princeſfſes have: her father entered 
the chamber, and ſurpriſed the lover, whofe 
countenance was all on fire, and his eyes ſpark- 
Ung like a carbuncle. The lady too had a 
very florid complexion. The father was fo 
highly diſpleaſed with the young man's coun- 
tenance, that ne gave him on2 of the moſt ter- 
rible blows that had ever been given in his pro- 
vince. The lover took a pair of tongs and 
broke the head of the father-in-law, who was 
cured with great difficulty, and ſtill bears the 
mark of tl. wound. The lady in a fright leaped 
out of the window and diſlocated her foot, in 
conſequence, of which ſhe ſtill halts, though 
Poſleſied in other reſpects of a very handſome 
perſon. The lover was condemned to death 
tor having, broken the head of a great prince : 
you. can. eaſily judge in what a deplorable con- 
dition the princeſs muſt have been when her 
lover was led to the gallows. I have ſeen her 
long ago when ſhe was in priſon : ſhe always 
talked to me of her own misfortunes.” | 

„ And why will you not allow me to think 
of mine?“ ſaid the lady. Becauſe, ſaid the 
philoſopher, you ought not to think of them; 
and fince ſo many great ladies have been fo 
unfortunate, it ill becomes you to deſpair. 
"Think on Hecuba; think on Niobe.” „ Ah! 
faid the lady, had I lived in their time, or in 
that of ſo many beautiful princeſſes, and had. 
you endeavoured to confole them by a relation 
of my misfortunes, would they have liſtened 
10 vou, do you imagine 7 — 
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On the Pax A Ox, Ke. — 

Next day the philoſopher loſt his only ſon, 
and was like to have died with grief. The- 
fady cauſed a catalogue to be drawn up of all 
the kings who had loſt their children, and car- 
ried it to the philoſopher. He read it; found 
it very exact; and wept nevertheleſs. Three 
months after they renewed their viſits, and 
were ſurpriſed to find each other in ſuch a gay 
and ſprightly humour, They cauſed to be. 
erected a beautiful ſtatue to Time, with this 
inſcription, To HIM WHO COMFORTS, | 


On the PARA DOx, That the Screxcrs 
have corrupted the Morals of Men. 


* Tank Heaven, ſaid Timon to me yeſter- 
day, I have burnt all my books.” 

„ What, all without exception!“ © T have. 
no objection to your burning the Journal de. 
Trevoux, and the modern romances and new. 
pieces : but what harm have Cicero and Vir- 
gil Racine, Fontaine, Arioſto, Addiſon, and 
*ope, done to you?“ “ have burnt them all, 
ſaid he, they are the corrupters of mankind. 
Even the maſters of geometry and arithmetic 
are monſters, The ſciences are the moſt terri- 
ble ſcourge that ever came upon the earth; 
had it not been for them we ſhould ftill have 
enjoyed the golden age. I renounce for ever 
your men. of letters, and all. thoſe countries, 
where the ſciences are known. It is a ſhock- 
ing thing to live in cities where the people 
carry 
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carry in their pockets the meaſure of time in 
gold, where they ſend to China for little cater- 
pillars to cloath themſelves with their down, 
and where we hear an hundred muſical inſtru- 
ments playing concerts, which raviſh the ear, 
and lull the foul into a ſweet repoſe. All this 
is ſhocking. It is evident that the Iroquois are 
the only virtuous: people in the world; and 
even they muſt be far from Quebec, into which, 
I ſuſpe&, the damnable ſciences of Europe are 
already introduced,” 

When Timon's choler had time to evaporate, 
I begged him to tell me, in cold blood, what had 
inſpired him with ſuch a ſtrong averſion to learn - 
ing. He frankly acknowledged that his indigna- 
tion was originally owing to the conduct of cer- 
tain perſons, who make themſelves the ſlaves 
of the bookſellers, and who, from that petty 
ſtate to which they are reduced by, their inca- 
pacity to follow any honeſt profeſſion, inſult, 
in their monthly publications, the moſt reſpeR- 
able perſonages in Europe, in order to earn 
their wages. You have reaſon. to be of- 
fended, ſaid I to him; but would you kill all 
the horſes in a town becauſe ſome of them are 
vicious and reſty f” 

I plainly ſaw that this man had begun by 
hating the abuſe of the arts,. and had come by 
degrees to hate the arts themſelves. ©* You 
will allow, ſaid he, that induſtry gives men 
new wants: theſe wants inflame the paſſions ; 
and the paſſions prompt us to the commiſſion 
of all manner of crimes, The abbé Suger go- 
verned the ſtate with great prudence in the 
times of ignorance : but the cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, who was both a poet and a divine, cauſed 
| more. 
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more heads to be cut off than he wrote bad 
dramatic performances. Hardly had he eſta- 
bliſhed the French academy, when the Cinq-- 
mars, the de Thous, and the Marillacs were ſent- 
to the gallows. If Henry VIII. had never ſtudied, 
he would not have ſent two of his wives to the- 
ſcaffold. Charles IX. would never have or- 
dered the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, had: 
not his perceptor Amiot taught him to compoſe 
verſes. Nor would the Catholics in: Ireland 
have butchered between three and: four thou» 
ſand Proteſtant families, had they not been tho- 
roughly verſed in the ſummary of St. Thomas.“ 
* You imagine then, ſaid I, that Attila, 


Genſeric, Odoacre, and the like monſters of 


cruelty, muſt have ſtudied long in the univer- 
ſities.” “ Moſt undoubtedly, ſaid he, and I: 
am perſuaded that they muſt-have wrote a great 
deal, both in verſe and proſe, otherwiſe they 
would never have deſtroyed a part of the hu- 
man kind. They muſt have carefully peruſed- 
the caſuiſtical writers, and the lax morality. of. 
the Jeſuits, to calm thoſe ſcruples of conſcience 
which ſavage nature alone inſpires. It is only 


by the force of genius and culture that people- 
become wicked. Long live the dunces, ſince 


they are honeſt men.” This opinion he con- 
firmed by a variety of arguments ſufficient to 
have gained the prize in an academy, I al- 
lowed him to go on with his harangue. We- 


ſet out together for the country, where we were 


to ſup; and as we proceeded on our journey, 
he curſed the barbarity of the arts, and I read 
Horace. 
At the corner of a wood we were attacked 
by robbers, and cruelly ſtript of every —_ : 
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aſked theſe gentlemen in what univerſity they 
had ſtudied; and they owned they had never 
learned to read. 

After having been thus robbed by theſe unlet- 
tered boors, we arrived, almoſt ſtark-naked, 
at the houſe where we were to ſup: it be- 
longed to one of the moſt learned men in Eu- 
rope. Timon, according to his principles, ex- 
pected to have his throat cut. He did not, 
however, meet with ſuch bad treatment: the 
maſter gave us clothes and money, and enter- 
tained us with great hoſpitality; and after ſup- 
per Timon called for pen and ink, to write 
azZainft thoſe who cultivate their genius. 


| On 


(6257) 


Ox TITLES or HONOUR: 


N reading Horace, I have obſerved this verſe: 
1 in an epiſtle to Mæcenas: Te dulcis amice re- 
diſam; ** will ſee you again, my dear friend.“ 
This Mæcenas was the ſecond perſon in the 
Roman empire; that is, he was a more conſi- 
derable and a more powerful man than the 
greateſt monarch now in Europe. | 
In reading Corneille I have remarked, that 
in a letter to the great Scuderi, governor of 
Notre Dame de la Garde, he thus expreſſes 
himſelf, when ſpeaking of the cardinal. de Rich- 
lieu; * The cardinal, your maſter and mine.“ 
This, perhaps, is the firſt time that ſuch a com- 
pliment was paid to a miniſter, ever ſince there 
were miniſters,” kings, and flatterers in the 
world. The fame Peter CorneiJle, the author 
of Cinna, bumbly dedicates that play to the 
ſieur de-Montauron, treaſurer of Spain, whom 
he makes no ſcruple to compare to Auguſtus, 
I am ſorry he did not call Montauron Men- 
feignenr. | 
It is ſaid that an old officer, who was but 
little acquainted with the forms of vanity, 
having wrote to the marquis de Louvois, Mon- 
ſieur, and received no anſwer, wrote to him 
Monſeigneur, and till obtained none, becauſe 
the miniſter had ſtill the Monſieur at heart. At 
laſt he wrote to him, To my God, to my 
God Louvois ;” and began his letter with this 
addreſs, ** My God, my Creator.” Does not 
all this prove, that the Romans were great and 
modeſt, and that we are little and yain ? 
(e How 
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How do you do, my dear friend?” ſaid a 
duke to a gentleman: At your ſervice, my 
dear friend,“ replied the other; and from that 
time his dear friend became his implacable ene- 
my. A grandee of Portugal converſing with a 
gyro of Spain, always called him “ Your 

xcellency.” The Caſtilian replied, “ Your 
Civility, YVuefra Merced,” a complimental title 
_ to thoſe who have no real one. The 

ortugueſe, piqued at this affront, called the 
Spaniard, in his turn, “ Your Civility ;” and 
then the other gave him the title of “ your Ex- 
cellency.” At laſt the Portugueſe, whole pa- 
tience was quite exhauſted, ſaid to the other, 
« Why do you always give me the title of Ci- 
vility, when I give you that of Excellency? 
And why do you call me your Excellency, 
When give you the appellation of your Civi- 
lity ? ” „ Becauſe,” replied the Caſtilian, with 
great humility, “ all titles are equal to me, 
provided there be no equality between you and 


* 


The vanity of titles was not introduced into 
the northern climates of Europe tilt the Ro- 
mans became acquainted with the Aſiatic ſubli- 
mity. All the kings of Aſia were, and ſtill are, 
couſin-germans to the ſun and moon. Their 
ſubjects dare not lay claim to this alliance; and 
the governor of a province, who ſtiles himſelf 
the Nutmeg of Conſolation, and the Roſe of 
Pleaſure,” would be impaled, ſhould he pretend 
to be related, in the moſt diſtant degree, to the 
ſun or moon. Conſtantine, I think, was the 
firſt Roman emperor that burthened the chriſ- 
tian humility with a ſtring of pompous _ 
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It is true, the title of God was given to the 
emperors before his time ; but the word God 
had no ſuch meaning then as we now affix to it. 
Divus Auguſtus, Divus Trajanus, meant no more 
than Saint Auguſtus, Saint Trajan, They 
thought the dignity of the Roman empire re- 
quired, that the ſoul of its chief ſhould go to 
heaven after death ; and they frequently granted 
the title of Saint, or Divus, to the emperors, as 
an earneſt of his future inheritance. It was 
nearly for the ſame reaſon, that the firſt patri- 
archs of the chriſtian church were called Your 
Holineſs ;”” an appellation: given them, to put 
them in mind of what they. ought to be. 

Some people will give themſelves very humble 
titles, provided they are ſure of receiving very 
honourable ones, in return, An abbot, who 
calls himſelf friar, cauſes his monks to addreſs 
him by the title of My Lord. The pope ſtiles 
himſelf „ the Servant of the Servants of God.“ 
A good prieſt of Holſtein, one day, wrote to 
pope Pius IV. “ To Pius IV. the Servant of 
the Servants of God: but going afterwards tas 
Rome, to proſecute his ſuit, the inquiſition 
threw him into priſon to teach him how to 
write. $$: | 

Formerly none but the emperor had the 
title of Majeſty : the other kings were called: 

our Highneſs, your Serenity, your Grace.. 
13 XI. was the firſt king of France that was 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Majeſty ; a 
title, in reality, as ſuitable to the dignity of a 
great hereditary kingdom as to an elective prin- 
cipality: but the title of Highneſs was given 
to the king of France long after his time, and 
we 
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we have ſtill ſome letters, written to Henry III. 
in which he is addreſſed by this deſignation. 
'The ſtates of Orleans would not allow queen 
Catherine of Medicis to be called Majeſty. By 
degrees, however, this laſt denomination pre- 
vailed. The name is indifferent; the power 
only is not ſo. The German Chancery, al- 
ways invariable in its noble cuſtoms, ſtill pre- 
tend that all kings ought to be diſtinguiſhed by 
no other title than that of Serenity. In the 
ſamous treaty of Weſtphalia, in which France 
and Sweden gave laws to the holy Roman em- 
pire, the plenipotentiaries of the emperor never 
preſented any Latin memorials in Which “ his 
tacred imperial Majeſty” did not treat with the 
© moſt ſerene kings of France and Sweden; 
but the French and Swedes, on their part, did 
not fail to aſſert, that their“ ſacred Majeſties of 
France and Sweden ” had many cauſes of com- 
coor againſt the moſt ſerene emperor.” At 
aſt all parties were made equal in the treaty. 
From that time the great fovereigns have been 
reckoned equal in the opinion of the people ; 
and he that beats his neighbour is always ſure 
to have the pre-eminence. = 00 
Philip II. was the firſt Majeſty in Spain; for 

« the Serenity of Charles V.“ was exalted into 
Majeſty only in virtue of his- being emperor. 
The children of Philip II. were the firſt High- 
neſſes, and they afterwards became Royal High- 
neſſes. The duke of Orleans, brother to 
Lewis XIII. did not take the title of Royal 
Highneſs till 1631, and then the prince of 
Condè took the title of moſt Serene Highneſs, 
which the dukes of Vendome durſt not a 
. © 
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The duke of Savoy had then the title of Roval 
Highneſs, and afterwards obtained that of Ma- 
jeſty. The grand duke of Florence did as 
much, and almoſt arrived at Majeſty: and, in 
ane, the czar, who was only known in Eu- 
rope by the name of grand duke, declared him- 
ſeit emperor, and has been acknowledged as 
ſuch. 525 | 
There were formerly but two marquiſles in 
Germany, two in France, and two- in Italy. 
The marquis of Brandenburg has become a 
king, and a great king; but French and Italian 
marquiſſes are ſomewhat of a different nature. 
Let an Italian citizen have the honour of giv- 
ing a dinner to the legate of his province, and 
let the legate in drinking to him fay, “My 
lord marquis, your health;” he and his ſons 
are dubbed marquiſles for ever. If a provincial 
in France, who has no other eftate in his vil- 
lage than the fourth part of a ſmall ruinous 
lordſhip, arrive at Paris, raiſe a ſmall fortune, 
or have the appearance of having raiſed one, 
be intitles himſelf in his deeds, “High and 
mighty lord, marquis, or count ;” and his fon 
will be made by his notary, ** Moſt high and 
moſt mighty lord; and as this ridiculous am- 
bition does no harm either to the government 
or to civil ſociety, it is allowed to paſs unno- 
ticed. Some French lords boaſt of having Ger- 
man barons in their ſtables : ſome German lords 

ſay that they have French marquiſles in their 
kitchens; and it is not long ſince a foreigner at 
Naples made his coachman a duke, In mat- 
ters of this nature, cuſtom is more powerful 
than the royal authority. If you are but little 
| known 
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known at Paris, yuu may be a count or a mar- 
quis as long as you pleaſe ; but if you are a man 
of the long robe, or a collector of the revenues, 
and if the king give you a real marquiſate, you 
will not on that account be eſteemed a marquis. 
The famous Samuel Barnard was more truly a 
count than five hundred of thoſe counts whom 
we daily ſee, and who do not poſſeſs four 
arpens of land. The king erected his eftate 
of Coube & into a good earldom; and yet, if 
in a viſit he had made himſelf known as count 
Barnard, the company would have burſt out a 
layghing. The caſe is widely different in 
gland. If the king gives a merchant the 
title of earl or baron, he preſently receives from 
the whole nation the name which belongs to 
him. People of the firſt quality, and even the 
king himſelf, call him, my lord. It is the ſame 
in Italy. They have there a regiſter of lords. 
The pope himſelf gives them this title. His 
phyſician is a lord ; and no body finds fault 

with his dignity. | 
In France the Monſeigneur is a terrible af- 
fair. A biſhop, before the cardinal de Riche- 
lieu's time, was only My moſt reverend father 
in God” but when Richelieu was ſecretary of 
{tate, and ſtill biſhop of Lugon, his brethren, 
the biſhops, in order to prevent their being ob- 
liged to give him this excluſive title of Mon- 
ſeigneur, which the ſecretaries of ſtate began 
to aſſume, agreed to give it to themſelves. This 
ſtep met with no oppoſition from the public. 
But as it was a new title which the king had 
not granted to Biſhops, they were ſtill called 
in the edicts, declarations, decrees, and in every 
thing that proceeded from the court only 
2 Seturs, 
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Seiurs; and the gentlemen of the council, in 
writing to a biſhop, only called bim Monſieur. 
The dukes and peers met with more difficulty 
in putting themſelves in poſſeſſion of Monſeig- 
neur. The grand nobility, and what is called 
the grand robe, flatly refuſed them this diſtine- 
tion. The higheſt triumph of human pride is 
to receive titles of honour from thoſe who 
think themſelves our equals ; but it is difficult 
to arrive at this poiae; becauſe we every 
where find that pride combats pride. ' When 
the dukes demanded the poor gentlemen to ſtile 
them Monſeigneur, the preſidents demanded the 
ſame from the advocates and procurators. We 
have known a preſident refuſe to be let blood 
becauſe the ſurgeon ſaid to him, © Sir, in 
which arm would you have me to bleed you?“ 
There was an old counſellor of the grand 
chamber who behaved with leſs ceremony. A 
pleader ſaid to him, My lord, the gentle- 
man, your ſecretary—.” The counſellor ſtop- 
ped him ſhort, and ſaid, ** You have commit- 
ted three blunders in three words; I am not a 
lord; my ſecretary is not a gentleman ; he is 
my clerk.” - 

In order to terminate this grand dilpute of 
vanity, all the men of the nation muſt one 
day become Mon ſeigneurs, as all the women, 
who were formerly Mademoiſelle, are now be- 
come Madame. When one Spaniſh beg- 
gar meets another, he ſays to him, “ Seigneur, 
has your courteſy drank chocolate?“ This po- 
lite manner of expreſſion elevates the ſoul, and 
preſerves the dignity of the ſpecies. 

Cœſar and Pompey were called Cæſar and 
Pompey in the ſenate. But theſe men did not 

know 
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know how to live. They concluded their let- 
ters with vale, farcwel. 

We were, about ſixty years ago, ** Affecti- 
onate ſervants :” we are now become, Moſt 
humble and moſt obedient;” and, We have 
actually the honour to be ſo.” I pity our poſ- 
terity, who will find it difficult to make any 
addition to theſe pretty forms. The duke de 
Epernon, who exceeded all the Gaſcons in pride 
and haughtineſs, but not in political abilities, 
wrote to the cardinal de Richelieu a little be- 
fore his death, and concluded his letter with, 
% Your moſt humble and moſt obedient ;” but 
recollecting that the cardinal had only given 
him, «© Your moſt affectionate,” he diſpatched 
a meſſenger to bring back the letter, which was 
already ſent off, and having happily recovered 
it, he wrote, „ Your moſt affectionate,“ and 
thus died in the bed of honour. 
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MISCELLANIES 
I N 
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Or CEREMONIES, 


\HE arm-chair, the eaſy-chair, the 
court-ſtool, the right and the left hand, 
| have for ſeveral ages been conſidered as 
important objects of policy, and illuſtrious ſub- 
jects for diſputes, I fancy that the ancient ce- 
remonial relating to arm-chairs, took its riſe - 
from our barbarous anceſtors having but one of 
theſe chairs at moſt in a houſe, and that this 
was commonly n to the uſe of any 
perſon who was ſick. - There are ſtill ſeveral 
provinces in France, and counties in England, 
where the arm-chair is called a groaning-chair. 
Long after the times of Attila and Dagobert, 
when Juxury began to creep into courts, and 
that the great-ones of the earth had two or 
three arm-chairs in their mighty dungeons, it 
was eſteemed a ſingular mark of diſtinction to 
fit on one of theſe * ; and the maſter 4 0 
caſtle 
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2 Or CEREMONIES, 


caltle took care to have preſerved” among the 
records of his family, that having been to pay 
his court to fuch a count, he had been received. 


ALE in an ing ehe. 
read in the Memoirs of Nademäbſelle⸗ 


ſiſter to Lewis XIV. that this auguſt princeſs 
paſſed at leaſt a fourth part of her life in mortal 
agonies, occaſioned by diſputes about eaſy chairs; 
and a whole court was taken up in caballing; 
whether it was proper to ſit on a chair or a 
ſtool in ſuch or ſuch a room, or whether to fit 
at all. At preſent our manners are more uni- 
form; and ladies make uſe indifferently of 
couches or ſophas, without the peace of ſociety 
being diſturbed, 

When cardinal Richelieu was negociating 
the marriage between Henrietta of Fracce' and 
Charles 1. of England, with the ambaſſador of 
that nation, the affair was on the point of be- 
ing broken off, on account of two or three 
iteps nearer to a door that was claimed by the 
ambaſſador, till the Cardinal, to get over the 
mighty difficulty, received him in bed; and 
this precious anecdote has been carefully pre- 
ſerved in hiſtory. I am of opinion, that, if it 


had been propoſed to Scipio to place himſelf at 
his length naked between two ſheets to receive 


Hannibal's viſit, he would have thought it a 
droll ceremony. | 
One coach going before another; and what 
is called taking the way in a ſtreet or a road, 
has alſo been a mark of grandeur, and occa- 
ſioned claims, diſputes, and petty combats, for 
a whole century together; and it was eſteemed 
a ſignal victory for the equipage of one perſon. 
to oblige that of 0 to yield the way. 
5 When 
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When foreign ' ambaſſadors paſſed through a 


ſtreet, it Was like diſputing the prize in a cir- 


cus; and if a Spaniſh miniſter made a Portu- 


gueſe coachman back his horſes, he immedi- 


ately difpatched a courier poſt-haſte to Madrid, 
to inform the king his maſter of the advantage 
he had gained, 

In proportion as a nation is more or leſs bar- 
barous, or the court weak or powerful, theſe 
ceremonies are more or leſs in vogue. True 
power and real politenefs deſpife oftentation. 

It is probable that we ſhall one time or other 
ſee an end to the ridiculous cuſtom which {ill 
prevails among the ambaſladers of ſome courts, 
to beggar themſelves for the ſake of going in 
proceſſion through the ſtreets with a number of 
hired coaches, vamped up and new gilt, and 
preceded by a croud of ſervants walking on 
foot. This is called making their entry; and it 
is pleaſant enough to hear of a perſon making 
his entry into a city ſeven or eight months after 
his arrival. | 

The important affair of the punctilio, which 
conſtitutes the grandeur of the modern Romans ; 
the theory of the number of paces to be made 
in conducting a ſignor to the door at his depar- 
ture; of opening a curtain half way, or alto- 
gether; of taking the right or left hand of a 
perſon in a room; this noble art, I fay, which 
would neyer have entered the heads of a Fa- 
bius or a Cato, begins now to give way; and 
the train-bearers to the cardinals lament, with 
tears in their eyes, that every thing ſeems to 


denounce a general lapſe of theſe eſſential cere- 
monials. og | p 
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A French colonel happening to be at Bruſſels 
about a year ago, and not knowing how to 
ſpend his time, propoſed going to the public 
aſſembly; one of his acquaintance told him it 
was held at the houſe of a princeſs, With all 


my heart, replied the officer ; but what of that? 


hy, princes go there. Are you a prince ? 
Piſh, man ! ſaid he, they are very good kind of 
princes : laſt year, when we took the town, I 
had a dozen of them waiting in my anti-cham- 
ber ; they are the civileſt creatures breathing. 


Ne e 
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FOLLY on both Sides is the true device of 
all diſputants and their diſputes. I do not 
ſpeak here of thoſe that have occaſioned blood- 
ed. The ruin and devaſtation ſpread through 
all Weſtphalia by the Anabaptiſts; the wars ex- 
Cited in France by the Calviniſts ; the bloody fac- 
tions of the Armagnacs * and the Burgundians ; 
the puniſhment of the Maid of Orleans, whom 
one half of France revered as an heroine ſent 
from heaven, and the other half detected as a 
vile ſorcereſs; the petition of the Sorbonne to 
have her committed to the flames; the aſſaſſi - 
nation of the duke of Orleans juſtified by the 
divines; a decree of the Sacred Faculty releaſ- 
ing ſubjects from their oath of allegiance ; the 


® The ſactions of Armagnac and Burgundy diſtinguiſhed 
the unfortunate reign of Charles VI. of France, and con- 
tributed in a great meaſure to the ſuceeſs of the Engliſh in 
eenquering the kingdom, 


employing 
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employing of executioners to maintain tenets and 
opinions ; the kindling of fires to burn unhappy 
wretches who were perſuaded to own themſelves 
magicians or heretics ; all this ſurpaſled folly : 
and here, by the way, let it be obſerved, that 
ſuch execrable doings were the growth of the 
age of purity, and the effects of Germanic 
good faith and Gaulic ſimplicity; to which 1 
refer thoſe honeſt people who are perpetually 
regretting paſt times. 

And here I propoſe, purely for my own edi- 
fication, to draw up a ſhort memorandum of 
the curious matters that employed the attention 
and divided the opinions of our anceſtors. 

In the eleventh century, that good time when 
we knew nothing of the art of war, though we 
were continually fighting, and were 1 ig- 
norant of police, trade, and the rules of ſoci- 
ety ; when we knew neither how to read or 


write; people of great parts engaged in ſolemn, 


long, and even ſharp diſputes, concerning what 
paſſed in the privy cloſet at the performing a 
certain office, which decency requires to be 
ſpoken of with the greateſt reſerve. This was 
called the diſpute of the Stercoriſts “; a diſpute 
which did not excite a war indeed, and was 
therefore on that account the moſt ſufferable of 
all the follies of the human mind. 

The diſpute about the Moſarabic verſion, 


which engaged the attention of the learned 
kingdom of Spain in the ſame century, termi- 


nated likewiſe without occaſioning the deſola+ 
tion of provinces, or the effuſion of blood. 


® The ſect of Stercoriſts were thoſe who maintained, 
that part of the ſacramental bread, when ſwallowed, was 
digeſted and converted to ordure. 
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The ſpirit of chivalry, which reigned at that 
time, permitted no other method of clearing 
up this controverſy, but by referring it to the 
deciſion of two noble knights; and him of the 
two Don Quixotes who firſt threw his adverſary 
to the ground, was to eſtabliſh that verſion of 
which he was the champion. Don Ruis de 
Martanza, knight of the Moſarabic ritual, un- 
horſed the Doa Quixote of the Latin ritual ; but 
as the laws of noble chivalry did not poſitively 
determine that a ritual was to be proſcribed, 
becauſe its knight was unhorſed, they had re- 
courſe to a more certain expedient (and which 
was then greatly in vogue) to determine which 
of the two books was to have the preference; 
and this was by throwing them both into the 
fire, when there was no doubt that the. true- 
ritual “ would come out unhurt. But, I know 


not by what accident, they were both conſumed, 


and the diſpute remained undecided, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of the pious and learned Spaniards. 
By degrees the Latin ritual prevailed; and, if 
any knight had afterwards offered himſelf to. 
defend the Moſarabic cauſe, the knight, and 
nat the ritual, would have becn thrown into. 
the fire. 

tn iheſe glorious times, we civilized people, 
when we were taken ill, were obliged to have 
recourſe. to an Arabian phyſician ; and, if we 
wanted to know the age of the moon, we muſt 
apply to the Arabians; if we had occaſion for 


2 — — 


* It was in the papacy of Gregory VII. that the Roman 
fervice or Latin ritval was eſtabliſhed in Leon and Caſtile, 
by the intrigues of Cardinal Hugo, ſurnamed the White, 
even aſter the preceding pope Alexander II. had declared, 
lat the old Gothic liturgies were perſectly orthodox, 


a piece 
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a piece of cloth, it was to be purchaſed of a 
Jew; and when a huſbandman wanted rain, he 
addreſſed himſelf to a conjurer, - But when, in 
proceſs of time, we had learned Latin, and had 
—— a miſerable tranflation of Ariſtotle, we 

gan to make a figure in the world, and for 
three or four hundred years employed ourfelves 
in explaining. a few pages of the Stagyrite, in 
worſhipping them; and condemning them. Some 
have aflerted, that but for him we had been 


_ deſtitute of the articles of faith; and others 


again as poſitively maintained that he was an 
Atheiſt. A Spaniard undertook to prove that 
Ariſtotle was a faint, and his nativity ought te 
be kept as æ feſtival; a councik in France con- 
demned his divine writings to the flames; whole 
colleges, untverſities, and religious orders, have 
reciprocally' anathematized each other on ac- 
count of certain paſſages in this great man,; 
which neither themſelves, the judges who in- 
terpoſed their authority, nor the author himſelt, 
underſtood. Many fiſty-euſſs were dealt on 
each ſide in Germany in conſequence. of thoſe 
weighty difputes'; but very hetle or no blood 
was ſhed; It is a little unlacky for Ariſtotle's 
fame that there was no civil war raiſe, nor any 
pitched battle fought, in favour of the Quiddi- 
ties, and the I hole of the Part of the Thing. Our 
anceſtors have cut each other's throats for con- 
troverſies of as little ſignification. q 

It is true, indeed, that a very famous mad- 
man called Occam *, and ſurnamed the /2v;ncible 
how rad; er d e ap Doctor, 


1 ** S 8 818 . 'Y 5? 


William Occam, a native of England, was a Coldelier, 
who lived in the fourteenth century, and had been a diſciple 


ol Scot, whoſe doftrines he afterwards oppoſed, He was 


B 4 ſurnained 
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Doctor, the chief of thoſe who maintained the 
IA pole - Part of the Thought, deſired the em- 
peror, Lewis of Bavaria, to draw the ſword of 
the empire in defence of his writings againſt 
one Scot, or Scotus, another madman, firnamed 
the Subtile Doctor, who tickled for the Whole of 


the Part of the Thing. Happily Lewis of Bava- 


ria kept his fword in its ſcabbard. Who would 
imagine that theſe idle diſputes ſhould have 
continued even down to theſe later ages; and 
that the parliament of Paris, in 1614, iſſued a 
curious decree in favour of Ariſtotle ? 

Much about the time of the doughty Occam 
and his intrepid rival Scot, there aroſe a diſpute 
of a more ſerious nature, in which the reverend 
fathers Cordeliers found means to engage the 
whole Chriſtian world ; namely, whether they 
had a right to the porridge * they eat, or were to 
be conſidered only as uſufructuaries. Fhe form 
of the cowl and the depth of the ſleeve were 
alſo ſubjects of this holy war. Pope John XXII. 


furnamed the Invincible Doctor, the Singular Doctor, and the 
Venerable Preceptor, He eſpouſed the cauſe of Lewis of Ba» 
varia, the declared enemy of the church of Rome ; and 
uſed to ſay to that prince, Defend me with your ſword, 
« and 1 will ſupport you with my pen.“ He was accuſed 
olf having taught, that neither Chriſt nor his apoſtles had 
any poſſeſſion, either in particular or in common, He 
wrote ſeveral tracts againſt the church of Rome, for which 
he was excommunicated ; and the Proteſtants ſometimes 
made uſe of his writings in their diſpute with the papal ſee, 

* The regulations of the Cordeliers not permitting them 
to have any poſſeſſion of their own, pope Nicholas III. 
who had been of their order, reſolved to enrich them wit. 
out hurting their delicacy, With this view, he put them in 
poſſeſſion of great eſtates, at the ſame time ordaining, that 
they ſhould only have the uſe of thoſe eſtates ; bet that the 
property of them ſhould be veſted in the church, This bull, 
bowever, was repealed by pope John XXII. 


having 
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having interfered in theſe diſputes, was ſoon ' 
made to know whom he had to deal with, The 

Cordeliers quitted him to ſide with Lewis of 
Bavaria, who then unſheathed his ſword. At 

that time three or four of theſe reverend diſpu- 

tants were burnt as heretics. This was carry- 
ing the jeſt rather too far; but, however, as 

this affair neither overturned thrones nor ruined 

whole ſtates, it may be ranked in the number 

of peaceable follies. 

There has never been a want of theſe ; but 
moſt of them have funk in ſilent oblivion ; and 
of four or five hundred ſects that have, at dif- 
ferent times, made their appearance, mankind 
retain the remembrance of ſuch only which 
have produced either exceſſive diforders or ex- 
ceſſive abſurdities; two things which are eaſily 
remembered. Who recollects at preſent that 
there were Orebites, Oſmites, or infdorfans ? 
or knows any thing af the Cornacians or the 
Iſcariotiſts ? q 

One day, that I dined with a Dutch lady, I 


was charitably cautioned by one of the com- 


pany to take care how I acted, and not to ſpeak 
in commendation of Voetius v. And pray why 
this 


* Geſbert Voet was, in the laſt century, à celebrated 
profeſſor of theology in the univerſity of Utrecht. He 
aſſiſted at the ſynod of Dordrecht, and from that time be- 
came a zealous defender of Calvin's doctrines. He wrote 
virulently againſt Des Cartes, John Coccius, and Samuel 
Deſmarets, which laſt did not fail to retort his abuſe. John 
Henry Cocceius, or Cock, was a native of Bremen, and 
made ſuch great progreſs in the Greek tongue, and im the- 
ology, that he was choſen profeſſor of both at Francker, 
and afterwards removed to Leyden, He compiled a Hebrew 
dictionary, and wrote commentaries upon the Old Teſta» 
ment, which are tedious, diffuſed, and chimerical. He 
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this caution ? ſaid I. Becauſe, ſaid my friendly 
adviſer, the lady of the houſe is a Cocceian ; 
adding, that there were ſtill four of that ſect in 
Holland, and that it would be a great unhappi- 
neſs the race ſhould become extinct. A time 
will come, when the Janſeniſts, who have made 

ſo much noiſe amongſt us, and who are now 
hardly known, will ſhare the ſame fate with the 
Cocceians. An old doctor ſaid te me one day, 
Sir, in my younger days, I was a warm ſtick- 
ler for the mandata impofſubilia volentibus at conan» 
tibus; I wrote againſt the formulary and the 
pope, and imagined mylelt a confeſſor; I was 
thrown into priſon, and looked upon myſelf as 
a martyr. At preſent I meddle with nothing, 
and think myſelf reaſonable. How do you em- 
ploy yourſelf now? ſaid I. Sir, replied he, E 
am very fond of money. In this manner do 
the greateſt part of mankiad, when they come: 


to be old, laugh within themſclves at the follies 


that they eagerly run after in theic youth. Sects 
grow old, like men. Thoſe which have not 
been ſupported by powerful princes, nor been 
the caule of great calamities, grow old ſooner 
than others. They are epidemic diſorders, which. 
pa's off like the ſweating fickneſs, or the hoop- 
ing cough. : 
We no longer hear of the pious reveries of as, 
Madame Guion ; we no longer read the unin- 
telligible jargon of the Maxim of Saints, but in 


— 


pretends to have diſcovered many my ſtical meanings in the 
Scripture, Which had eſcaped all former critics, and was- 
indeed a viſionary and enthuſiaſt. Voetiuvs and Deſmarets- 


ca led him an Innovator and Scriptuarian; and, in a word, 


he was but ſcurvily treated by his. Proteſtant brethren. 
; it 
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its room Telemachus; we remember not the 


writings of the eloquent Boſſuet againſt the ſoft, 


the elegant, the raping Fenelon, and only 
give the preference to his funeral orations. Ihe 
whole of the controverſy about what was called. 
Quietiſin, was nothing but the ſecond edition of 
the old ſtory of the good woman who carried a 


chafing-diſh of coals to ſet fire to heaven, and 


a pitcher of water to extinguiſh hell, that man- 
kind might” for the future ferve God neither 
through fear nor hope. I ſhall only obſerve 
one fn ular circumſtance in this affair, that fell 


ſhort of the ſtory of the good woman, which 


is, that the Jeſuits, who were fo violently ac- 
cuſed by the Janſeniſts as a body inſtituted b 
St. Ignatius on purpoſe to deſtroy the love of 
God, ſollicited the court of Rome in favour of 
the archbiſhop of Cambray's favourite tenet of 
true love. The ſame thing happened to him as 


did to Mr. de Langeais, who had an action“ 


brought againſt him in the parliament of Paris, 
by his wife, for impotency, and another in that 


of Rennes by à young. girl, for having got her 


S © 


with child. One would think be muſt have 


been cleared upon one or other of the two in- 


dictments, and yet he was caſt in both. The 
doctrine of pure love, for which the Jeſuits be- 
ſtitred themſelves ſo violently, was condemned 
at Rome, and they themſelves paſted with all. 


Paris for perſons who-wanted to aboliſh the love 


of God. This opinion was ſo rooted in all 
minds, that ſome years ago, when they pub- 
liſhed for ſale a-copper-plate repreſenting our 
Saviour in the dreſs of a Jeſuit, an arch wag 
(undoubtedly the Low/ of the Janſeniſts party) 
wrote theſe line underneath : | 
= B 6 Admirex 
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Admirez Partifice extrime 

De ces peres tmgenieux ; 

Ils vous ont habillt comme eux, 

Men Dieu, de peur qu'on ne vous aime. 


« How admirable is the artifice of theſe inge 
& nious Fathers! They have dreſſed our God 
&« like themſelves, for fear we ſhould be temp- 
© ted to love him.“ 

At Rome, which is never perplexed with diſ- 
putes of this kind, and to whoſe tribunal all 
thoſe of other places are referred, they ſoon be- 
gan to grow weary of the .controverſies about 
pure love. Cardinal Carpegne, who was one 
of the council in the archbiſhop of (*:mbray's. 
affair, happened to be afflicted with a grievous 
diſorder in a certain part that is not more ex- 
empt from pains and maladies in a cardinal than 
in thoſe of a leſs ſacred character. His ſurgeon. 
one day drefling him with ſome tents made of a 
fine cloth they call Cambray * in Italy, as well 
as in many other parts, and putting him to ſome. 
pain, his eminence roared out. 22 ſaid the 
furgeon, it cannot hurt your eminency; it is. 
ſoft Cambray. How ! replied the cardinal, is 
Cambray got there too? Is it not enough that 
he has already almoſt turned my head ? Happy 
the controverſies that end in this manner ; 
happy for mankind if all the diſputants and 
arch-heretics in the univerſe had ſubmitted with 
the ſame moderation and magnanimous com- 
pliance as the great archbiſhop of Cambray, 

l inclination to 
be the leader of an hereſy. I know not whe- 


* What we call cambrick. The difference of the ter- 
mination in Engliſh will not allow us to preſerve the whole 
force of the play in the word that is in the French, 

ther 
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ther he was right in wanting us to love God 
purely for his own ſake; but I am certain this 
amiable prelate highly merited to be loved in 


that manner. 


In controverſies that are merely literary, there 
is often as much rancour and party ſpirit as in 
diſputes of the moſt intereſting nature to man- 
kind. If it was poſſible, we ſhould ſee the 
factions of the circus revived amongſt us, that 
for ſo long a time diſtracted the Roman empire. 
Two rival actreſſes are capable of ſetting a 
whole city by the ears. Mankind have in ge- 
neral a ſecret diſpoſition to faction and party; 
and if they cannot cabal againſt, perſecute, or 
deſtroy each other, for crowns, tiaras, or 
mitres, they will fall out about a fidler or a 
dancer. Rameau has had a violent party againſt. 
him, who did all in their power to ruin him; 
but he knew nothing of it. I myſelf have had 
a party ſtill more violent againſt me, and I was 


very of it. 
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NE, day Memnon formed the mad project to- 
be perſectly wiſe. Few men have not, at 
at one time or other, been infected with this- 
folly. Memnon argued. thus with himſelf: To- 
be very wiſe, and conſequently very happy, no- 
thing more is neceſſary than to diveſt one's ſelf 
of the paſſions, and every one knows this is- 
eaſily done. In the firſt place, I will never, 
love any woman; for, when I behold a perfect 
beauty, I will ſay to myſelf, Thoſe blooming. 
cheeks will one day be furrowed with wrinkles. 
thoſe lively eyes fore and red with galling 
rheum ; thoſe ſwelling breaſts, whoſe roundneſs 
is now ſo inviting. to the touch, will become lank 
and ſhrivelled ; thoſe charming treſſes grey and 
few in number ; therefore I have nothing more 
to do than to look upG6n theſe charms now with- 
the ſame eyes as I ſhould then, and aſluredly, 
they can never cauſe me any emotions. 
In the ſecond place, I will be always ſober. 
If at any time I am tempted by excellent cheer,. - 
delicious wines, or the charms of tociety, | ſhall: 
have only to repreſent to myſelf the conſe- 
quences of a debauch; ſuch as an aching head, 
an over-foaded ſtomach, and the loſs of reaſon,. - 
kealth, and time, I ſhall then eat and drink 
only 


ae 
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only to ſatisfy nature; I ſhall always enjoy an 
equal ſtate of health; my ideas will be always: 
pure and bright. All this ts ſo eaſy, that there: 
is no merit in attaining to it. 

In the next place, ſaid Memnon, continuing: 
his ſoliloquy, I muſt think a little of my fortune. 
My deſires are very moderate; my eſtate is well 
ſecured in the funds of Niniveh; I have enough 
to live independent, and that: alone is a trea- 
ſure, I ſhall never be under the diſagreeable 
neceſſity of dancing attendance at courts; E 
ſhall envy no- one, nor will any ons ever envy 
me. Is there any difficulty in this? I have- 
friends too; thoſe I ſhall preſerve, becauſe 1 
will never give them any occaſion: to- quarreE. 
with me; for I will ſhew no: i}- humour tos 
them, nor they to me. How eaſy is all this? 

Having thus planned his little ſcheme of wiſ- 
dom in his own room, Memnon put his head 
out of the window to look about him. He ſaw- 
two women walking under the ſhade of the 
plantanes before his houſe. The one was old, 
and ſeemed to think of nothing; the other 
young, handſome, and apparently buried in: 
thought : ſhe wept, ſhe ſighed, and this air of- 
forrow added to her charms. Our ſage was 
touched, not with the beauty of the lady (for he 
was very certain he could not be ſuſceptible of 
fuch a weakneſs), but with the affliction he ſaw 
her in. He deſcended into the ſtreet, and ac- 
coſted the fair Ninevite with an intention to- 
eomfort her by his wiſdom. This charming: 
creature: related to him in the moſt ſimple, yet 
pathetic manner, how an uncle, which ſhe had 
never had, by a thouſand villanies, artifices,, 
and ſtratagems, had robbed her of an eſtate, 

R- which 
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which ſhe never poſſeſſed; and that ſhe had 
every thing to dread from his cruelty and op- 
preſſion. You appear to me, faid ſhe, to be a 
perſon of ſo much wiſdom and prudence, that 
if you will only be fo obliging to go home with 
me to examine my affairs, I am certain you will 
be able to extricate me out of all my preſent 
difficulties. Memnon followed her without the 
leaſt heſitation, in order to examine her affairs 
according to the rules of wiſdom, and he gave 
her prudent counſel. 

The afflicted lady led him into an apartment 
where- the richeſt perfumes were burning, and 
very politely made him fit down by her on a 
fopha, where they continued for ſome time, 
with their legs acroſs, facing each other. The 
lady, while ſhe was talking, kept her eyes fixed 
on the ground, and every now and then a tear 
ſtole down her cheeks : ſometimes ſhe would 
gently lift them up, and then they always met 
thoſe of the wiſe Memnon. Their converſa- 
tion was full of a melting ſoftneſs that encreaſed 
every time they looked at each other. Memnon 
intereſted himſelf warmly in her affairs, and 
every inſtant felt a ſtronger deſire to oblige a 
perſon, who was at once ſo perfectly well bred, 
and ſo unfortunate. Carried away by the 
warmth of the converſation, they inſenſibly al- 
tered their poſitions ; they were no longer over 
againſt each other. Memnon plied his counſel 
ſo cloſe, and gave her ſuch tender advice, that 
at length they both forgot the buſineſs they 
were talking about, and were left to the world 
and themſelves. : 

While they were in this critical fituation, in 
comes the uncle, as may eaſily be ſuppoſed, He 
x Was 
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was armed cap-a-piẽ; and the firſt word he 
uttered was, that he would cut Memnon's and 
his niece's throat, as to be ſure he had great 
reaſon to do; and concluded with obſerving, 
that he might be prevailed on to ſpare their 
lives, in conſideration of a round ſum of money. 
Memnon found himſelf obliged to part with all 
he had about him. People were happy in thoſe 
times to get ſo well out of theſe ſort of adven- 
tures. America was not then diſcovered, and 
afflicted ladies were not then half ſo dangerous 
as they are at preſent. 40 | 
Memnon, overwhelmed with confuſion and 
deſpair, returned home, where he found a letter 
from one of his moſt intimate friends to invite 
him to dinner. If I remain alone, ſaid he to 
himſelf, I ſhall have my mind ſo oecupied with 
my unhappy adventure, that I ſhall not be able 
to eat a morſel, and may fall ill. It will be 
better to go and take a frugal repaſt with my 
friends; their agreeable ſociety will make me 
forget the folly I have been guilty of this morn- 
ing. Accordingly to the rendezvous he goes: 
his friends find him melancholy : they urge him 
to drink, to drive away care. A little wine, 
taken in moderation, is an exhilerator of the 
ſpirits, and a ſtrengthener of the faculties. Thus 
thought the wiſe Memnon, and he got drunk. 
After dinner, it was propoſed to ſet down to 
play. Play within proper bounds, and among 
friends, is an agreeable and harmleſs recreation. 
He plays, he loſes all his ready money, and four 
times as much upon his word. A diſpute ariſes 
concerning the game; both parties grow warm; 
one of Memnon's intimate friends throws the 
dice-box at his head, and beats out one of his 
| eyes. 
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eyes. The wiſe Memnon is carried home drunk, 
pennyleſs, and with tht loſs of an eye. 
After fleeping himſelt ſober, he ſends his man 
to his banker's tor money to pay bis intimate 
friends what he had loſt to them. His man re- 
turns with the melancholy tidings that his ban- 
ker had gone off that morning with a vaſt ſum 
of money, which had chrown a hundred of the 
beſt families in Nineveh into a dreadtul alarm. 
Memnon, enraged at this piece of villainy, re- 
pairs to court with a plaiſter on his eye, and a 
petition in his hand, to demand juſtice of the 
king againſt his banker. In the drawing- room 
he meets with ſeveral ladies walking about with 
hoops of twenty yards in circumference, with all 
the eaſe imaginable. One of them, who knew 
him, cried out, holding her fan up before her 
eyes, Oh! the fright ! Another, who was 
more intimate with him, accoſts him thus: 
Servant, Mr. Memnon : upon my word, I am 
very glad to ſee you, Mr. Memnon ; but pray, 
r. Memnon, how came you to loſe one of 
your eyes? And then ſwam acroſs the room, 
without waiting for his anſwer. Memnon hid 
himfelt in a corner, waiting an opportunity of 
throwing himſelf at the king's feet. The mo- 
narch appears. Memnon bows himſelf thrice- 
to the earth, and preſents his petition ; which 
his majeſty was pleaſed moſt graciouſly to re- 
ceive; and then handed to one of his ſatraps, 
with orders to give him an account of its con- 
tents. The ſatrap takes Memnon aſide; and 
with an air of authority, accompanied with the 
moſt bitter ſneer, ſays. to him, What a pretty 
one-eyed ſcoundrel you ate, to apply to the 
king before you had ſpoken to me; and pre- 
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fume to demand juftice againſt a worthy bank- 
rupt, whom I honour with my protection, and 
who is no leſs than nephew to my wife's wait- 
ing-woman. Heark ye, my friend ! if you 
have any regard for the eye you have left, take: 
my advice, and drop this aftair.. | 
Thus Memnon, the wiſe Memnon, who, in 
the morning, had forſworn all commerce with 
women, made a vow of temperance, renounced 
gaming and quarrelling, and had determined 
neyer to be ſeen at court, was, before the night. 
of the ſame day,. cheated and robbed by a How 


woman, got drunk, gamed, quarrelled with his. 
moſt intimate friends, which coſt him the loſs. 


of an eye, and made a viſit to court, where: 
every ohe laughed at him. 

Petrified with aſtoniſhment, and pierced with 
age he returned home with a- heavy hearts 
He attempts to enter his own houſe, an officer 
puſhes him rudely back, and tells him, that his 
creditors have ſeized on all his goods for the 


money be owes them. Oypreſſed with theſe 


accumulated diſaſters, he throws himſelf life- 


leſs under a plantane. At that inſtant the fais 


lady, whom he had. comforted in the morning, 
paſſed by with her dear uncle; and ſeeing Mem- 
non in that condition, and with a plaiſter on 
one eye, they both ſet up a horſe-laugh, and 
continued their way. Night came on, and 
Memnon was glad to lie upon a truſs of ſtraw 
before his own door. He is ſeized with a fever. 
In the interval of the fit he falls aſleep, when 
a celeſtial ſpirit appears to him in a dream 
A bright glory environed him: he had fix 
beautiful. wings; but neither head, feet, nor 
tail; and reſembled nothing that has ever . 
EDD. 
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ſeen. Who art thou? ſaid Memnon. Thy 
good genius, replied the phantom. Reſtore 
me my eye then, ſaid Memnon, my health, my 
wealth, and my wiſdom; and then he related 
to him how he had loſt them all in a day. 
Theſe accidents never happen to us in the 
world we inhabit, ſaid the ſpirit. And pray what 
world may that be? aſked the man of ſorrows, 
My country, replied the other, is about five 
hundred millions of leagues beyond the ſun, 
in a little ftar called Sirius, which you may ſee 
from hence. A charming country, I warrant 
it, ſaid Memnon. I ſuppoſe now you have no 
Jilts there, that fret a poor man? no intimate 
triends, that ſtrip him at play, and afterwards 
beat one of his eyes out? no raically bankers, 
that break with all your effects in their hands? 
nor no ſatraps, that make à jeſt of you when 
u come to demand juſtice? No, ſaid the 
ftarry inhabitant, we have nothing of all this. 
We are never cheated by women, becauſe we 
have no commerce. with them; nor are we 
guilty of exceſs at table, becauſe we never eat 
or drink any thing ; we have no bankrupts 
amongſt us, becauſe we have neither gold nor 
filver ; we are in no danger of having our eyes 
beat out, becauſe we have no material bodies 
like yours; nor are there any ſatraps who can 
do us injuſtice, becauſe in the ſtar Sirius every 
one is equal. 

But pray, good dinnerleſs and womanleſs Sir, 
demanded Memnon, how may you paſs your 
time ? In watching over the other globes that ate 
committed to our care, ſaid the genius; and I am 
now come to comfort thee, Ah! cried Mem- 
non, ſtung with bitter remembrance, why — 
X thou 
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thou not preſent with me laſt night, to pre- 


vent my being guilty of ſo many follies? I 
was attending on thy elder brother Haſſan, 
ſaid the heavenly being: his fate is more 
deplorable than thine. His moK& gracious ma- 
jeſty the king of the Indies, at whoſe court he 
has the honour to be, has ordered both his eyes 
to be picked out for a little indiſcretion he 
heen guilty of ; and he is at this inſtant chained 
hands and feet in the bottom of a dungeon. It 
is of great uſe indeed, cried out Memnon, to 
have-a good genius in a family, when one bro- 
ther loſes an eye, and the other is ſtark blind 
one lies upon ſtraw, and the other in a priſon i 
Thy fortune ſhall change, replied the ztherial 
bebo — : thou wilt be 2 blind of an eye 
indeed; but, that excepted, | 
lerably happy, provided thou never more form- 


eſt the ridiculous deſign of being perfectly wiſe. | 


Alas! cried Memnon with a ſigh, is it impoſ- 
ſible then to attain to it? As much fo, replied 
the genius, as to be perfectly ſkilful, perfectly 
ſtrong, perfectly powerful, or perfectly happy. 
We ourſelves are at a great diſtance from it. 
There is a globe, indeed, where all theſe are 
found ; but in the hundred millions of millions 
of worlds that are diſperſed through the immen- 
ſity of ſpace, every thing holds its degree. In 
the ſecond globe there is leſs wiſdom and feli- 
city than in the firſt; leſs again in the third 
than in the ſecond ; and ſo of the reſt to the 
very loweſt, where the inhabitants are all fools. 
I am very much afraid then, ſaid Memnon, 
that this fame terraqueous globe of ours is the 
bedlam of the univerſe you have been pleaſed 
2 to 
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to deſcribe to me. Not quite, ſaid the ſpirit z 
but it comes pretty near to it. Every thing 
muſt be in its place. Well, but, ſaid Memnon, 
certain philoſophers and poets muſt have been 
confoundedly but, when they tell us, „that 
whatever is, is right.“ They were juſt, re- 
plied the philoſopher of the upper regions, ſo 
far as relates to the diſpoſition of the whole 
univerſe, Ah! cried poor Memnon, you ſhall 
never make me believe that, fo long as I have 
only one eye. 


SISDSISSS OS OOOESOISS 


A Letter from a Turk, concerning 
the FaqQuiRs and his Friend 
BABABEC, een Abs, 


WHEN I was in the city of Benarez, on 
the borders of the Ganges, the country 
of the antient Brachmans, I endeavoured to in- 
ſtruct myſelf in their religion and manners. ] 
underſtood the Indian language tolerably well. 
I heard a great deal, and remarked. every 
thing. Tlodged at the houſe of my correſpond- 
ent Omri, who was the moſt worthy man I 
ever knew. He was of the religion of the Bra- 
mins: I have the honour to be a Muſſulman. 
We never exchanged one word higher than an- 
other about Mahomet or Brama. We performed 
our ablutions each on his own fide; we drank 
of the ſame ſherbet, and we eat of the ſame 
rice, as if we had been two brothers, 

| ; One 
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One day we went r to the pagoda of 


Gavani. There. we ſaw ſeveral bands of Fakirs, 


ſome of whom were Janguis; that is to ſay, 
contemplative Fakirs; and others diſciples of 


the antient Gymnoſophiſts, who led an active 


life. Theychave all a learned language peculiar 
to themſelves; it is that of the moſt antient 
Brachmans; and they have a book written in this 
language, which they call the Hanſcrit. It is, 
beyond all contradiction, the moſt antient book 
in all Aſia, nat excepting the Zend. 
happened to croſs a Fakir, who was read- 
ing in this book. Ah! wretched Infidel! cried 
he, thou haſt made me loſe a number of vowels 
that I was counting, which will occaſion my 
ſoul to paſs into the body of a hare inſtead of 
that of a parrot, with which I had before the 
greateſt reaſon to flatter myſelf. I gave him a 
roupee to comfort him for the accident. In 
going a feu paces farther, I had the misfortune 
to ſneeze; the noiſe: I made rouzed a Fakir 
who was in a trance. Heavens ! cried he, what 
a dreadful noiſe ! Where am I? I can no lon- 
ger ſee the tip of my noſe “] the heavenly light 
has diſappeared. If I am the cauſe, faid I, of 
your ſeeing further than the length of your noſe, 
here is a roupee to repair the injury I have done 
ous ſquint again, and reſume the heavenly 
ight. J VS BIRT» 
"Honea thus brought myſelf off diſcreetly 
enough, I paſſed over to the fide of the Gymno- 
ſophiſts, ſeveral of whom brought me a parcel 


When the Fakirs have a mind to ſee the heavenly 
light, which very frequently happens with them, they turn 
their eyes downwards towards the tip of their noſe, ' 
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of mighty pretty nails to drive into my arms 
and — 4 in honour of Brama. I —_ their 
nails, and made uſe of them to faſten down my 
boxes. Others were dancing upon their hands, 


others cut capers on the ſlack rope, and others 


went always upon one foot. There were ſome 
who dragged a heavy chain about with them, 
and others carried a pack-ſaddle; ſome had 
their heads always in a buſhel ; the beſt people 
in the world to live with. My friend Omri 
carried me.to the cell of one of the moſt fa- 
mous of theſe. His name was Bababec : he was 
as naked as he was born, and had a great chain 
about his neck, that weighed upwards of ſixty 
pounds. He fate on a wooden chair, very 
neatly decorated with little points of nails, that 
run into his poſteriors; and you would have 
thought he had been ſitting on a velvet cuſhion. 
Numbers of women flocked to him to conſult 
him : he was the oracle of all the families in the 
neighbourhood ; and was, truly ſpeaking, in 
great reputation. I was witneſs to a long con- 


verſation that Omri had with him. Do you 


think, father, ſaid my friend, that, after hav- 
ing gone through ſeven metempſichoſes, I may 
at length arrive at the habitation of Brama ? 
That is as it may happen, ſaid the Fakir. 
What ſort of life do you lead? I endeayour, 
anſwered Omri, to be a good ſubject, a good 
huſband, a good father, and a good friend: I 
lend money without intereſt to the rich who 
want it, and I give it to the poor: I preſerve 
peace amongſt my neighbours. But have you 
ever run nails into your backſide? demand- 


ed the Bramin, Never, reverend father. 1 


am 
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am ſorry for it, replied the father; very ſorry 
for it, indeed: It is a thouſand pities; but you 
will certainly not reach above the nineteenth 
heaven. No higher! ſaid Omri. In troth, I 
am very well contented with my lot. What 
is it to me whether I go into the nineteenth or 
the twentieth, provided I do my duty in my 
pilgrimage, and am well received at the end of 
my journey? Is it not as much as one can de- 
fire, to live with a fair character in this world, 
and be happy with Brama in the next? And 
pray what heaven do you think of going to, 
good Maſter Bababec, with your nails and your 
chain? Into the thirty-fifth, ſaid Bababec. I 
admire your modeſty, replied Omri, to pretend 
to be better lodged than me: this is furely the 
mere effects of an exceſſive ambition. How 
can you, who condemn others that covet ho- 
nours in this world, arrogate ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
one's to yourſelf in the next? What right have 
ou to be better treated than me? Know, that 
| beſtow more alms to the poor in ten days, 
than the nails you run into your backſide coſt 
for ten years! What is it to Brama, that you 
paſs the whole day ſtark naked with a chain 
about your neck ? This is doing a notable ſer- 
vice to your country, doubtleſs | I have a thou- 
ſand times more eſteem for the man who ſows 
pulſe or plants trees for all your tribe, than they 
who look at the tip of their noſes, or carry a 
pack- ſaddle ro ſhew their magnanimity. Hav- 
ing finiſhed this ſpeech, Omri ſoftened his 
voice, embraced the Bramin, and, with an en- 
dearing ſweetneſs, beſought him to throw aſide 
his bee and his chain, to go home with him, 
and live with decency ny A The Faquir 
| was 
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was perſuaded : he was waſhed clean, rubbed 


with eſſences and perfumes, and clad in a de- 
cent habit: he lived a fortnight in this manner, 
behaved with prudence and wiſdom, and ac- 
knowledged that he was a thouſand times more 
happy than before : but he loſt his credit among 
the people; the women no longer crouded to 
conſult him : he therefore quitted the houſe of 
the friendly Omri, and returned to his nails and 
his chain, to regaia his reputation. 
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The Subſtance of a ConveRSATION 
with a Chineſe. 


JN the year 1723, there was a Chineſe in 
Holland, who was both a learned man and 
a merchant, two things that ought by no means 
to be incompatible; but which, thanks to the 
profound reſpect that is ſhewn to money, and 
the little regard that the human ſpecies do, and 
ever will, pay to merit, are become ſo among 


us. 

This Chineſe, who ſpoke a little Dutch, hap- 
pened to be in a bookſeller's ſbop, at the ſame 
time that ſome literati were aſſembled there. 
He aſked for a book; they offered him Boſ- 
ſuet's Univerſal Hiſtory, badly tranſlated. At 
the title Univerſal Hiſtory, how pleaſed am I, 
cried] the Oriental, to have met with this-book ; 
I ſhall now ſee what is ſaid of our great empire 
of a nation that has ſubſiſted for upwards of 
fifty thouſand years; of that long dynaſty of 
emperors who have governed us for ſuch a num- 
ber of ages. I ſhall fee what theſe Europeans 
think of the religion of our literati, and of that 
_ and ſimple worſhip we Pay to the Supreme 

eing. What a pleaſure will it be to me to 
find how they ſpeak of our arts, many of which 
are of a more antient date with us than the 
ras of all. the kingdoms of Europe ! I fancy 

Ca the 
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the author will be greatly miſtaken in rela- 
tion to the war we had about twenty-twq-thou- 
jand five hundred and fifty-two years ago, 
with the martial people of Tonquin and Japan, 
as well as the ſolemn ambaſſy that the power- 
ful emperor of Mogulitan ſent, to requeſt a 
body of laws from us in the year of the world 
5£0000000000007912 3450000, Lord bleſs you, 
ſaid one of the literati, there is hardly any men- 
tion made of that nation in this book, it is too 
inconſiderable. Almoſt the whole of it is taken 
up with an account of the firſt nation in the 
world, the only nation, thoſe great people the 


Jews. 


The Jews! ſaid the Chineſe, thoſe people 
then muſt certainly be maſters of three parts of 
the globe at leaſt. They hope to be ſo one day, 
anſwered the other; but at preſent they are 
thoſe pedlars that you fee going about here with 
toys and knicknacks, and that ſometimes do us 
tne honour to clip our gold and ſilver. Surely 
you are not ſerious, ſaid the Chineſe, could 
thoſe people ever have been in poſſeſſion of a 
vaſt empire ? Here I joined in the converſation, 
and told him, that for a few years they were 
in poſſeſſion of a ſmall country to themſelves ; 
but that we were not to judge of a people from 
the extent of their dominions, any more than 
of a man by his riches. | 

But does not this book take notice of ſome 
other nations, demanded the man of letters. 
Undoubtedly, replied a learned gentleman who 
ſtood at my elbow; it treats largely of a ſmall 
country about ſixty leagues wide, called Egypt, 
in which it is ſaid that there is a lake of one 
hundred and fifty leagues in circumference, 

| a made 
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made by the hands of man, My god ! exclaime 
the Chineſe, a lake of one hundred and fifty 
leagues in circumference, within a ſpot of groun | 
only ſixty leagues wide, this is very curious! 
The inhabitants of that country, continued the 
doctor, were ail ſages. What happy times wers 
thoſe, cry'd the Chineſe, but is that all? No, 
reply'd the other, there is mention made ct 
thoſe famous people the Greeks, Grecks ! 
Greeks ! ſaid the Aliatic, who are thaſe Greeks ? 
Why, reply'd the philoſopher, they were mat- 
ters of a little province, about the two hun- 
dredth part as large as China, but whoſe fame 
fpread over the whole world. Indeed! faid 
the Chineſe, with an air of openneſs and ingenu- 
ouſneſs, I declare I never heard che leaſt mei tion 
of thefe people, either in the Mogul's countr: , 
in Japan, or in Great 'Tartary. 

Oh, the barbarian, the ignorant creature 
cry'd out our fage, very politely. Why then 
I ſuppoſe you know nothing of Epaminondas the 
Theban, nor of the Pirzan Haven, nor the 
names of Achilles's two horſes, nor of Silenus's 
aſs? You have never heard ſpeak of Jupiter, 
nor of Diogenes, nor of Lais, nor of Cybele, 
nor of —— | a 

I am very much afraid, ſaid the learned Orien- 
tal, interrupting him, that you know nothing of 
that eternally memorable adventure of the famous 
Xixofan Cencochigramki, nor of the myſteries of 
the great Fi-pſt hi-hi. But pray tell me what other 
unknown things does this Univerſal Hiſtory treat 
of ? Upon this my learned neighbour harangued 
for a quarter of an hour'together about the Ro- 
man republic, and when he came to Julius Cæ- 
ſar, the Chineſe flopped him, and very gravely 


C 3 ſaid, 
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I think I have heard of him, was he not a 
Turk? * | 

How ! cry'd our ſage in a fury, don't you 
fo much as know the difference between Pagans, 
Chriſtians, and Mahometans? Did you never 
hear of Conſtantine? Do you know nothing of 
the hiſtory of the popes ! We have heard ſome- 
thing confuſedly of one Mahomet, reply'd the 
Aſiatic, | 

It is impoſſible ſure, ſaid the other, but you 
muſt have heard at leaſt of Luther, Zuinglius, 
Bellarmin, and Oecolampadius. I ſhall never 
remember all thoſe names, ſaid the Chineſe ; 
and fo ſaying he quitted the ſhop, and went to 
ſell a large quantity of Pekoa tea, and fine calli- 
coe, with which he bought two fine girls, and 
a young lad, and ſet fail for his own country, 


. adoring Tien, and recommending himſelf to 


Confucius. 

As to myſelf, the converſation I had been wit- 
neſs to, plainly diſcovered to me the nature of 
vain- glory; and I could not forbear exclaiming, 
Since Cæſar and Jupiter are names unknown to 
the fineſt, moſt ancient, moſt extenſive, moſt - 
populous, and moſt civilized kingdom in the 
univerſe, it becomes ye well, O ye rulers of petty 
Rates ! ye pulpit orators of a narrow pariſh, or 
a little town! ye doctors of Salamanca, or of 
Bourges ye trifling authors, and ye heavy com- 
mentators ! It becomes you well, indeed, to af- 
pire at reputation. "0-4 $94 7 
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Not long fince the Chineſe took all the Europeans ts 
be Mahometans, 


Or 
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SELF-MURDER. 


PHiiir MorDpaunT, couſin-german to the 

famous earl of Peterborough, who was fo 
well known in all the courts of Europe, and 
who made his boaſt that he had ſeen more poſti- 
lions, and more crowned heads, than any other 
man in the world; this Philip Mordaunt, I 


ſay, was a young man about twenty-ſeven, 


handſome, well made, rich, of an illuſtrious fa- 
mily, and one who might pretend to any thing; 
and, what was more than all the reſt, he was 
paſſionately beloved by his miſtreſs. However, 
this man took a diſtaſte to life, diſcharged all 
that he owed, wrote to his friends to take leave 
of them, and even compoſed ſome verſes upon 
the occaſion, which concluded thus, that tho? 
opium might be ſome relief to a wiſe man, if 
diſguſted with the world, yet in his opinion 2 
piſtol, and a little reſolution, were much more 
effectual remedies.” His behaviour was ſuitable 
to his principles; and he diſpatched himſelf with 
a piſtol, without giving any other reaſon for it 
than that his ſoul was weary of his body, and 
that when we diſlike our houſe we ought to 
quit it. One would imagine he choſe to die 
becauſe he was weary of being happy. 

| C4 One 
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One Richard Smith has Jately exhibited a 
moſt extraordinary inſtance of this nature to the 
world, This Smith was tired of being really un- 
happy : he had been rich, and was reduced to 
poverty : he had been healthy, and was become 
infirm : he had a wife, to whom he had nothing 
to give but a ſhare in his misfortunes; and an 
infant in the cradle was the only thing he had 
left. Richard Smith and his wife Bridget then, 
after having affectionately embraced, and given 
each a forma] kiſs to their child, firſt cut the 
poor little creature's throat, and then hanged 
themſelves at the foot of their bed. I do not te- 


member, to have heard any where of ſuch a ſcene 


of horrors committed in cold blood; but the let- 
ter which theſe unhappy wretches wrote to their 
couſin Mr. Brindley before their death, is as re- 
markable as the manner itſelf of their death, 
«« We are certain, ſaid they, of meeting with 
forgiveneſs from God, &c. We put an end to 
our lives becauſe we were miſerable, without an 
proſpect of relief; and we have done our child 
that ſervice to put it out of life, for fear it ſhould 
have been as miſerable as ourſelves, &c.” It is 
to be obſerved, that theſe people, after having 
murdered their child out of their paternal affec- 
tion, wrote to a friend, recommending their dog 
and cat to his care. They thought, probably, 
that it was eaſier to make their dog and cat 
happy in this world than their child, and that 
the keeping them would not be any great ex- 
pence to their friend *, | 
The 


+ Rickard Smith was a bookbinder, and priſoner for 
debt within the liberty of the king's-bench; and this 
| © ſhocking 
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The earl of Scarborough has lately quitted 
life with the ſame indifference as he did his place 
of maſter of the horſe. Having been told in the 
houſe of lords that he ſided with the court, on 
account of the profitable poſt he held in it, My 
lords, ſaid he, to convince you that my opinion 
is not influenced by any ſuch conſideration, L[ 1 
will inſtantly reſign. He afterwards found him" 
ſelf perplexed between a miſtreſs he was ſond of, 
but to whom he was under no engagements, and 
a woman whom he eſtcemed, and to whom he 
had made a promiſe of marriage. My lord Scar- 
borough, therefore, killed himſelf to get rid of 


difficulty +. 


The many tragical ſtories of this nature, with 
which the Engliſh news-papers abound, have 
made the greateſt part of Europe imagine, that 
the Engliſh are fonder of killing themſelves than 
any other people: and yet I queſtion much 
whether there are not as many madmen at Paris 
as at London; and if our news-papers were to 
keep an exact regiſter of thoſe who have either 
had the folly, or unhappy reſolution to deſtroy 
themſelves, we might in this reſpect be found 
to vye with the Engliſh, But our compilers of 
news are more prudent; the adventures of pri- 
vate perſons are never ſet forth to public ſcan- 
dal in any of the papers licenſed by the govern- 


—_ 


ſhocking tragedy was. ated in the year 1732. Smith and 
his wife had been always induſtrious and frugal, invincibly 
honeſt, and remarkable for conjugal affection. 

+ Lord $--------- h's immediate motive for ſuicide was 
ſaid to be remorſe for having weakly diſcovered to a lady 
a ſecret of ſtate, intruſted to him by his ſovereign : but, 
in truth it ſeems to have been the effect of a temporary 
delirium, owing to a conſtitutional diſorder, 
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ment : however, I believe I may venture to af- 
firm, that this rage of ſuicide will never be- 
come epidemical. Nature has ſufficiently guard- 
ed againſt it, and hope and fear are the power- 
ful curbs ſhe makes uſe of to ſtop the hand of 
the wretch uplifted to be his own executioner. 

I know it may be ſaid, that there have been 
countries where a council was eſtabliſhed to give 
licence to the people to kill themſelves, when 
they could give ſufficient reaſons for doing it. 
To this I anſwer, that either the fact is falſe, 
or that ſuch council found very little employ- 
ment. 

There is one thing indeed which may cauſe 
ſome ſurprize, and which I think deſerves to be 
ſeriouſly diſcuſſed, which is, that almoſt all the 
great, heroes among the Romans, during the ci- 
vil wars, killed themſelves when they loſt a bat- 
tle, and that we do not find an inſtance of a 
ſingle leader, or great man, in the diſputes of the 
League, the Fronde, orduring the troubles of Italy 
and Germany, who put end to his life with his 
own hand. It is true, that theſe latter were - 
Chriſtians, and that there is great difference be- 
tween a Chriſtian ſoldier and a Pagan; and yet, 
how comes it that thoſe very men who were ſo 
eaſily with-held by Chriſtianity, from putting an 
end to their own lives, ſhould be reſtrained either 
by that or any other conſideration, when they 
had a mind to poiſon, affaſſinate, or publicly 
execute a vanquiſhed enemy? Does not the 
Chriſtian religion forbid this manner of taking 
away the life of a fellow creature, if poſſible 
more than that of our own? The advocates for 
ſuicide tell us, that it is very allowable to quit 
our houſe when we are weary of it, Agreed : 


but 
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but moſt men had rather lie in a bad houſe, than 
ſleep in the open fields. N 

one day received a circulatory letter from an 
Engliſhman, in which he propoſes a premium 
to the perſon who ſhould the moſt clearly de- 
monſtrate that it was allowable for a man to kill 
himſelf, I made him no anſwer, for I had no- 
thing to prove to him, and he had only to exa- 
— within himſelf if he preferred death to 
ife. 

But then let us aſk why Cato, Brutus, Caſ- 
fius, Anthony, Otho, and ſo many others, gave 
themſelves death with ſo much reſolution, and 
that our leaders of parties ſuffered themſelves to 
be taken alive by their enemies, or waſte the 
remains of a wretched old age in a dungeon à 
Some refined wits pretend to ſay, that the an- 
tients had no real courage; that Cato acted 
like a coward in putting an end to his own life ; 
and that he would have ſhewed more greatneſs 
of ſoul in crouching beneath the victorious Cæ- 
ſar. This may be very well in an ode, or as a2 
figure in rhetoric ; but it is very certain there 
muſt be ſome courage to reſign a life coolly by 
the edge of a ſword, ſome ſtrength of mind thus 
to overcome the moſt powerful inftin& of na- 
ture: in a word, that ſuch an act ſhews a 
greater ſhare of ferocity than weakneſs, When 
a fick man is in a phrenzy, we cannot ſay he 
has no ſtrength, though we may ſay it is the 
ſtrength of a madman, 

Self-murder was forbid by the Pagan as: well 
as by the Chriſtian religion. There was even a 
place allotted in hell to thoſe who put an end 
to their own lives. Witneſs theſe lines of the 


poet, . 
| C 6 Proxima 
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Prexima deinde tenent mœſti loca, qui ſibi lethum 


Inſontes peperere manu, lucemque peroſi 
Projecere animas ; quam vellent &there in alto 
Nunc & pauperiem, & dures perferre labores ! 
Fata obſlant, triſtigue Palus anamabilis unda 
Aaligat, & novies Styx inter fuſa coërcet. 
Viss, An. lib. vi. v. 434, &c. 


Then crowds ſucceed, who, prodigal of breath, 
Themſelves anticipate the doom of death; 
Tho' free from guilt, they caſt their lives away, 
And fad and ſullen hate the golden day. 
On ! with what joy the wretches now would bear 
Pain, toil, and woe, to breathe, the vital air! 
In vain ! by fate for ever are they bound 
With dire Avernus, and -e lake profound; c 
And Styx with nine wide channels roars _ 

| ITT. 


This was the religion of the heathens; and 
notwithſtanding the torments they were to meet 
with in the other world, it was eſteemed an ho- 
nour to quit this by giving themſelves death by 
their own hands; ſo contradictory are the man- 
ners of men ! Is not the cuſtom of duelling ſtill 
unhappily accounted honourable amongſt us, tho 
prohibited by reaſon, by religion, and by all 
Jaws divine and human? If Cato and Cæſar, An- 
thony and Auguſtus, did not challenge each 
other to a due], it was not that they were leſs 
brave than ourſelves. If the duke of Montme- 
renci, marechal Marillac, de Thou, Cinq-Mars, 
and many others, rather choſe to be dragged to 
execution like the vileſt miſcreants, than put an 
end to their own lives like Cato and Brutus, it 
was not that they had leſs courage than thoſe 
Romans ; the true reaſon is, that it was not 

TY then 
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then the faſhion at Paris to kill one's ſelf on ſuch 
occaſions ; whereas it was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
with the Romans, 

The women on the Malabar coaſt throw 
themſelves alive into the flames, in which the 
bodies of their dead huſbands are burning, Is it 
becauſe they have more reſolution than Cornelia ? 
No; but the cuſtom of the country is for wives 
to burn themſelves. 


Cuſtom and fancy of our fate decide, 
And what is this man's ſhame is t'other's pride. 


NN 
OF THE 


RELIGION of the QUAKE RS. 


BEING of opinion that the doctrine and 


hiſtory of ſꝙ extraordinary a ſect as the Qua- 
kers were very well deſerving the curioſity of 
every thinking man, I reſolved to make myſelf 
acquainted with them, and for that purpoſe made 


a viſit to one of the moſt eminent of that ſect 


in England, who, after having been in trade for 


thirty years, had the wiſdom to preſcribe limits 


to his fortune, and to his defires, and withdrew 
to a ſmall but pleaſant retirement in the coun- 
try, not many miles from London, Here it 
was that I made him my viſit. His houſe was 
ſmall, but neatly built, and with no other or- 
naments but thoſe of decency and convenience. 
The quaker himſelf was a hale ruddy com- 
plexioned old man, who hz1 never ſuffered 


from ſickneſs, becauſe he had always been a. 


ſtrahger to paſſions and intemperance. I neve 
in 
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in my life ſaw any one have a more noble, or a 
more engaging aſpect. He was dreſt after the 
faſhion of thoſe of his perſuaſion, in a plain 
coat, without plaits in the fide, or buttons on 
the pockets and fleeves; and he wore a beaver 
hat, the brim of which flapped downwards like 
thoſe of our clergy. He advanced towards me 
without moving his hat, or making the leaſt in- 
clination of his body; but there appeared more 
real politeneſs in the open humane air of his 
countenance, than in drawing one leg behind 
the other, and carrying that in the hand which 


is made to be worn on the head. Friend, ſays 


he, I perceive thou art a ſtranger, if I can do 
thee any ſervice thou haſt only to let me know 
it. Sir, I reply'd, bowing my body, and flid- | 
ing one leg towards him, as is the cuſtom ' 
with us, I flatter myſelf that my curioſity, 
which you will allow to be juſt, will not give 
you any offence, and that you'll do me the ho- 
nour to inform me of the particulars of your re- 
ligion. The people of thy country, anſwered 
the Quaker, are too full of their bows and their 
compliments; but I never yet met with one of 
them who had fo much curioſity as thyſelf. Come 
in and let us dine firſt together. I ſtill continued 
to make ſome filly compliments, it not being 
eaſy to diſengage one's ſelf at once from habits we 
have been long accuſtomed to; and after taking 
part of a frugal meal, which began and ended 
with a prayer to God, I began to put queſtions 
to my plain hoſt. 

I opened with that which good Catholics 


have more than once made to Huguenots. M 


dear Sir, ſays I, were you ever baptized ? No, 
friend, replied the Quaker, nor any of my bre- 
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thren. Zounds! ſaysI to him, you are not Chriſ- 
tians then! Friend, replies the old man, in a ſoft 
tone of voice, do not ſwear ; we are Chriſtians, 
but we do not think that ſprinkling a few drops of 
water on a child's head makes him a Chriſtian. 
My god ! exclaimed I, ſhocked at his impiety, 
have you then forgot that Chriſt was baptized by 
St. John ? Friend, replies the mild Quaker, once 
again, do not ſwear, Chriſt waz baptized by John, 
but he himſelf never baptized any one : now we 
profeſs ourſelves diſciples of Chriſt, and not of 
John. Mercy on us, cry'd I, what a fine ſub- 
jet you would be for the holy inquiſitor! In 
the name of God, my good old man, let me bap- 
tize you, Were that all, replied he very gravely, 
we would ſubmit chearfully to be baptized, purely 
in compliance with thy weakneſs; for we do 
not condemn any perfon who uſes that rite ; but, 
on the other hand, we think that thoſe who 
profeſs a religion of fo holy and ſpiritual a na- 
ture as that of Chriſt, ought to abſtain to the 
utmoſt of their power from Jewiſh ceremonies. 
Why there again! ſays I, baptiſm a Jewiſh 
ceremony ! Yes, my friend, ſays he, and fo 
truly Jewiſh, that many Jews uſe the baptiſm of 
John to this day. Peruſe ancient authors, and 
they will ſhew thee, that John only revived this 
practice, and that it was in uſe among the He- 
brews long before his time, the ſame as the pil- 
image to Mecca was among the Iſhmaelites. 
Telus indeed ſubmitted to be baptized of John, in 
the like manner as he had undergone circumciſion z 
but both the one and the other ceremony were 
to end in the baptiſm of Chriſt, that baptiſm of 
the ſpirit, that ablution of the ſoul which. is the 
ſalvatioh of mankind. Thus the forerunner 
John ſaid, 7 indeed baptize you with water unto 


repen- 
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repentance, but he that cometh after me it mightier 
than I, whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to bear : he 
ſhall baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt, and with 
fire. St. Paul likewiſe, the great apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, writes thus to the Corinthians, Chriſt 
ſent me not.to baptize but to preach the goſpel. 
Accordingly Paul never baptized but two perſons 
with water, and that againſt his inclination. 
He circumciſed his diſciple Timothy ; and the 
other apoſtles circumciſed all thoſe who were de- 
firous of it, Art thou circumciſed ? added he. 
I really have not that honour, reply'd I. Wilt 
thou, friend? reply'd the Quaker; thou art a 
_ Chriſtian without being circumciſed, and I am 
one without being baptized. + "PO 
Thus did my pious hoſt make a falſe but very 
ſpecious application of three or four paſſages of 
holy writ, which ſeemed to favour the tenets of 
his ſet; but at the ſame time forgot, very ſin- 
cerely, above an hundred others that directly 
overturned them. I reſolved, not to contend 
with him, as there is nothing to be gained by 
arguing with an enthuſiaſt: one ſhould never 
pretend to diſcover to a lover his miſtreſs's faults, 
to a lawyer the weakneſs of one's cauſe, nor 
force the truth upon a fanatic. Accordingly I 1 
proceeded to other queſtions. T 
Pray, ſays I to him, in what manner do you 
communicate? We have no ſuch ceremony 
amongſt us, replied he. How | ſaid I, have you 
no communion ?. No, anſwered he, no other 
than that of hearts. He then began again to 
quote his texts of ſcripture, and rea] me a very 
curious lecture againſt the ſacrament; and ha- 
rangued with a tone of inſpiration to prove that 
the ſacraments were mere human inventions, and 
that the word ſacrament was not once mentioned 
| * in 
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in the Scripture, I muſt ask thy excuſe, faid 
he, for my ignorance ; for I am ſenſible I have 
not employed an hundredth part of the argu- 
ments, that might be made uſe of, to prove the 
truth of our religion : but thou mayſt ſee them 
all amply unfolded in the Expoſition of our 
Faith, written by Robert Barchay. It is one of 
the beſt books that ever came from the hand of 
man : our very adverſaries confeſs it is danger- 
ous, and that is ſufficient alone to prove its 
goodneſs. I promiſed to peruſe this piece; 
and my Quaker thought he had already made a 
convert. 

He then proceeded to give me a brief account 
of certain {ingularitics, which make this ſect 
the contempt of others. Confeſs, ſaid he, 
that it was very difficult for thee to refrain from 
laughing, when I anſwered all thy compli- 
ments without uncovering my head, and at the 
ſame time ſpoke to thee only with thee and thou. 
However, thou appeareſt to me too well read 
not to know, that, in Chriſt's time, no nation 
was ſo ridiculous as to uſe the plural for the ſin · 
gular. They ſaid to Auguſtus Cæſar himſelf, 
I lave thee, I beſeech thee, I thank thee ; and he 
would not even ſuffer himſelf to be called Do- 
mine, Sir. It was not till long after his time 
that men took the. ridiculous notion of having 
themſelves called you, inſtead of thou, as if they 
were double, and uſurped the impertinent titles 
of lordſhip, eminence, and holineſs, which poor 
reptiles beſtow on other reptiles like them- 
ſelves ; aſſuring them, that they are, with the 
meſt profound reſpect, and an infamous falſhood, 
their moſt obedient humble ſervants. It is the 
more effectually to ſecure ourſelves * this 

— | Ame 
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,- ſhameful traffic of lies and flattery, that we 
thee and thou a king, with the ſame freedom as 
we do his meaneſt ſervant; and ſalute no per- 
ſon, as owing mankind only charity, and reſpect 
only to the laws. 

We dreſs alſo differently from others, and 
this purely that it may be a perpetual warning 
to us not to imitate them. While others pride 
themſelves on wearing the badges of their ſeveral 
dignities, we conſine ourſelves to thoſe of chriſ- 
tian humility. We ſhun all the aflemblies of 
the gay, we avoid places of diverſions of all 
kinds, and carefully abſtain from gaming; for 
wretched would be our ſtate, indeed, were we 
to fill with ſuch levities the heart that ought to 
be the habitation of God, We never — 
not even in a court of juſtice; being of opi- 
nion, that the name of the Moft High ought 
not to be proſtituted in the frivolous conteſts 
between man and man. When we are obliged 
to appear before a magiſtrate, upon the con- 
cerns of others (for law-ſuits are unknown 
among the Friends), we affirm the truth by our 
yea or nay, and they believe us on our — 
affirmation, while other Chriſtians are daily 
perjuring themſelves on the bleſſed Goſpels. 

e never take up arms, not that we are fear- 
ful of death: on the contrary, we bleſs the in- 
ſtant that unites us to the Being of Beings. The 
reaſon is, that we are neither wolves, tygers, 
nor maſtiffs, but men and chriſtians. Our 
God, who has commanded us to love our ene- 
mies, and to ſuffer without repining, can cer- 
tainly not order us to croſs the ſeas, and cut 
the throats of our fellow- creatures, as often as 
murderers, cloathed in ſcarlet, and wearing 
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caps two feet high, enliſt peaceful citizens by a 
noiſe made with two ſticks on an aſs's ſkin ex- 
tended. And when, after the gaining of a 
battle, all London blazes with illuminations, 
when the air glows with fireworks, and a noiſe 
is heard of thankſgivings, of beils, of organs, 
and of cannon, we groan in filence for the 
cruel havock which occaſions theſe public re- 
joicings. ö 


RN 
| OF THE 


RELIGION of the QUAKERS, 


continued. 


gUC H was the ſubſtance of the converſa- 

tion I had with this very ſingular perſon “; 
and I was greatly ſurpriſed when, the Sunday 
following, he came to take me with him to one 


* 
— 
— 


The name of this Quaker was Andrew pit; and the 
whole of the preceding chapter is ſtrictly true, except in 4 
very few circumſtances. Andrew Pit lately wrote to the 
author, to complain that he had a little amplified facts; 
aſſuring him at the ſame time, that God was greatly of- 
ſended at his having diverted himſelf and his readers at the 
expence of the Quakers +. 

+ In conſequence of the firſt publication of theſe letters 
concerning the Quakers, an anſwer was written and ſent to 
the author by one of that people. The defign of it was 
to give him an opportunity of correcting, in the ſubſequent 
editions, the errors of his firſt :- but theſe letters having 
been ſince publiſhed without any ſuch correction, the anſwer 
was printed, that every reader might judge for himſelf. 
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of their meetings. There are ſeveral of theſe 
in London ; but that which he carried me to, 
ſtands near the famous pillar called the Monu- 
ment. The brethren were already aſſembled 
when I entered with my guide. There might 
be about four hundred men, and three hundred 
women, in the place. The women hid their 
faces with their hoods, and the men were co- 
vered with their broad-brimmed hats. All were 
ſitting, and there was an univerſal ſilence 
amongſt them. I paſt through the midit- of 
them ; but not one lifted up his eyes to look at 
me. This filence laſted a quarter of an hour ; 
when at laſt an old man roſe up, took off his 
hat, and after making a number of wry faces, 
and groaning in a moſt lamentable manner, he, 
half mouthing, half ſnuffling, threw out a heap 
of unaccountable ſtuff, (taken, as he thought, 
from the Goſpel) which neither himſelf nor any 
of his auditors underſtood, When this reli- 
gious buffoon had ended his curious ſoliloquy, 
and that the aſſembly broke up, very much edi- 
fied, and very ſtupid, I asked my guide, how it 


* * 


The Quakers complain, that M. de Voltaire miſtook his 
talents, when he meddled with religion; the facetious levity 
of his expreſſion being quite unſuitable to the ſerious gravity 


of ſuch a ſubjet. The vivacity of his ſtile, and the deli-. 


cacy of his dition (ſay they), are very pleaſant and enter- 
taining : but errors in fact, ſo clad, are the more dangerous; 
the frequency of which, in his third and fourth letters, be- 
ſpeaks him not well read in the hiſtory he undertook to 
write. For a reſutation of thoſe errors, and as the means 
of obviating the author's miſrepreſentations of the Quakers, 
the curious reader is referred to the Letter abovementioned, 
and to Penn's Riſe and Progreſs of that People, printed by 
L. Hinde in George-yard, Lombard- ſtreet, | 
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was poſſible the judicious part of them could 
ſuffer ſuch incoherent prating? We are 
obliged, ſaid he, to ſuffer it, becauſe no one 
knows, when a brother riſes up to hold forth, 
whether he will be moved by the ſpirit or by 
folly. In this uncertainty, we liſten patiently 
to every one. We even allow our women to 
ſpeak in public: two or three of them are often 
inſpired at the ſame time, and then a moſt 
charming noiſe is heard in the Lord's houſe. 
You have no prieſts, then? ſaid I. No, 
no, friend, replied the Quaker, heaven make 
us thankful ! Then opening one of the 
books of their ſect, he read the following 
words in an emphatic tone: God forbid we 
ſhould preſume to ordain any one to receive the 
Holy Spirit on the Lord's day, in exeluſion to 
the reſt of the faithful! Thanks to the Al- 
n.iz-hty, we are the only people upon earth 
that have no prieſts! Wouldſt thou deprive us 
of ſo happy a diſtinction? Wherefore ſhould 
we abandon our child to hirehng nurſes, when 
we ourſelves have milk enough to nouriſh it? 
Theſe mercenary creatures would quickly do- 
mineer in our 12 and oppreſs both the 
mother and the child. - God has ſaid, You have 
received freely, give as freely. Shall we, after 
this injunction, barter, as it were, the Goſpel; 
ſell the Holy Spirit, and make of an aſſembly 
of Chriſtians a mere ſhop of traders? We do 
not give money to a ſet of men, cloathed in 
black, to aſſiſt our poor, to bury our dead, or 
to preach to the brethren : theſe holy offices 
are held in too high eſteem by us to_intruſt 
them to others.” © But how, ſaid I, with ſome 
warmth, how can you pretend to know _ 
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ther your diſcourſe is really inſpired by the 
Almighty? Whoſoever, replied my friend, 
ſhall implore Chriſt to enlighten him, and ſhall 
publiſh the truths contained in the Goſpel, of 
which he inwardly feels, ſuch a one may be 
aſſured that he is inſpired by the Lord. He 
then overwhelmed me with a multitude of 
ſcripture quotations, which proved, as he ima- 
gined, that there is no ſuch thing as Chriſtiani- 
ty, without an immediate revelation; and added 
theſe remarkable words: When thou moveſt 
one of thy limbs, is it moved by thy own 


« yoo Certainly not ; for this limb is often 


iable to involuntary motions ; conſequently he 
who created thy body gives motion to this 
earthy tabernacle. Or are the ſeveral ideas, of 
which thy ſoul receives the impreſſion, of thy 
own formation? Still leſs ſo; for they come 
upon thee whether thou wilt or no, ——— 
ly thou receiveſt thy ideas from him who created 
thy ſoul. But as he leaves thy heart at full 
liberty, he gives thy mind ſuch ideas as thy 
heart may deſerve: if thou liveſt in God, thou 
acteſt and thinkeſt in God. After this, thou 
needeſt but open thine eyes to that light which 
enlightens all mankind, and then thou wilt 
perceive the truth, and make others perceive it. 
Why, this, ſays I, is our Malbranche's doc- 
trine to a tittle, I am acquainted with thy 
Malbranche, ſaid he: he had ſomething of the 


Quaker in him; but he was not enough ſo. 


Theſe are the moſt conſiderable particulars 
I have been able to gather, concerning the doc- 
trine of the Quakers, In the enſuing pages 
you will find ſome account of their hiſtory, 
which is ſtill more ſingular than their opi- 
nions. | 


90 
THE 


HISTORY of the QUAKERS. 


you have already heard that the Quakers 
date their epocha from Chriſt, who, ac- 
cording to them, was the firſt Quaker, Reli- 


gion, ſay they, was corrupted almoſt imme- 


diately after his death, and remained in that 
ſtate of corruption about ſixteen hundred years. 
But there were always a few of the faithful 
concealed in the world, who carefully preſerved 
the ſacred fire, which was extinguiſhed in all 
but themſelves ; till at length this light ſhone 
out in England in 1642. 

It was at the time when Great Britain was 
diſtracted by inteſtine wars, which three or four 
ſets had raiſed in the name of God, that one 
George Fox, a native of Leiceſterſhire, and 
ſon to a filk-weaver, took it into his head to 
preach the Word, and, as he pretended, with 
all the requiſites of a true apoſtle ; that is, with- 
out being able either to read or write. He was 
a young man, about twenty-five years of age, 
of irreproachable manners, and religiouſly mad. 
He was clad in leather from head to foot, and 
travelled from one village to another, exclaim- 
ing againſt the war and the clergy. Had he 
confined his invectives to the military only, he 
would have had nothing to fear; but he in- 
veighed againſt churchmen. Fox was ſeized 
at Derby, and being carried before a juſtice of 
peace, he ſtood with his leathern hat on: upon 
which an officer gave him a great box on the 
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ear, and cried to him, “ You unmannerly 
raſcal, don't you know you are to appear unco- 
vered before his worſhip?” Fox very delibe- 
rately preſents his other cheek to the officer, 
and begged him to give him another box of the 
ear for God's ſake. The juſtice would have 
had him ſworn before he put any queſtions to 
him; but Fox refuſed, ſaying, ** Friend, know 
that I never ſwear.” The juſtice, finding him- 
ſelf thee'd and thou d by him, and enraged at his 
inſolence, ordered him to the houſe of cor- 
region, there to be whipt. Fox returned 
thanks to the Lord all the way he went to pri- 
ſon, where the juſtice's orders were executed 
with great ſeverity. "Thoſe who whipt him 
were greatly ſurpriſed to hear this enthuſiaſt 
beſeech them to give him a few more laſhes, 
for the good of his ſoul. Theſe gentlemen did 
not wait for many intreaties: Mr. Fox had his 
doſe doubled, for which he thanked them very 
cordially, and then began to hold forth. At 
firſt the attendants fel] a laughing; but they 
afterwards liſtened to Him: and as enthuſiaſm 
is a catching diſtemper, many were perſuaded, 
and thoſe who had ſcourged him became his 
diſciples. Being afterwards ſet at liberty, he 
went up and down the country, with a Ga | 
proſelytes at his heels, declaiming againſt the 
clergy, and receiving flagellations from time to 
time. One day being ſet in the pillory, he 
made ſo moving an harangue to the crowd, 
that fifty of the auditors became his converts ; 
and he won ſo much over the reſt, that they 
tumultuouſly pulled his head out of the hole, 
and then went in a body to ſearch for the church 
of England clergyman who had been chiefly 
In- 
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inſtrumental in bringing him to this puniſh- | 
ment, and ſet him on the ſame pillory where 
Fox had ſtood. n 
Fox had the boldneſs to make converts of 
ſome of Oliver Cromwel's ſoldiers, who imme 
diately quitted the ſervice, and refuſed to take 
the oaths. Oliver, having as great a contempt 
for a ſect which would not fight, as pope Sixtus 
V. had for another ſect, dove non fi chiauavay 
began to perſecute theſe new converts. The 
priſons were crouded with them; but perſecu- 
tion ſeldom has any other effect than to increaſe 
the number of proſelytes. They came forth 
from their confinement more full of zeal than 
ever, and followed by their jailors, whom they 
had likewiſe converted. But what contributed 
. chiefly to the ſpreading of this ſect were the. 
following circumſtances. Fox thought himſelf * 
inſpired, and was therefore of opinion, that he 
muſt ſpeak in a manner different from the reſt 
of mankind: upon which he began to writhe 
his body, to ſcrew up the muſcles of his face, 
to hold in his breath, and to exhale it again in 
a forcible manner, inſomuch that the prieſteſs , 
of the Delphic god could not have acted ker 
part to better advantage. Inſpiration ſoon be- 
came fo habitual to him, that he could ſcarce 
deliver himſelf in any other manner. This 
was the firſt gift he communicated to his dif- 
ciples : theſe copied their maſter cloſely in his 
grimaces and centortions, and ſhook from head 
to foot at the initant of inſpiration ;z and from 
hence they got the name of Quakers. The 
vulgar, ever the dupes of novelty, amuſed them- 
ſelves wich mimicking theſe people, trembled, 
ipoke through the noſe, quaked, and fancied 
D them- 
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themſelves inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. They 
only wanted a few miracles, and thoſe they 
wrought. | 

This new patriarch Fox ſaid one day to a 
juſtice of peace, before a large aſſembly of 
people, Friend, take care what thou do'ſt : 
God will ſoon puniſh thee for perſecuting his 
ſaints.” This magiſtrate, being one who be- 
ſotted himſelf every day with bad beer and 
brandy, died of an apoplexy two days after, 
juſt as he had ſigned a Mittimus for imptiſoning 
ſome Quakers. The ſudden death of this juſ- 
tice was not aſcribed to his intemperance; but 
was univerſally looked upon as the effect cf the 
holy man's predictions; ſo that this accident 
made more Quakers than a thouſand ſermons, 
and as many ſhaking fits, would have done. 
Cromwell, finding them increaſe daily, was 
willing to bring them over to his party, and 
for that pale tried bribery: however, he 
found them incorruptible, which made him one 
day declare, that this was the only religion he 
had ever met with that could reſiſt the charms 
of gold. | 

The Quakers ſuffered ſeveral perſecutions 
under Charles IT. not upon a religious account; 
but for refuſing to pay the tythes, for thecing 
and thouing the magiſtrates, and tor refuſing to 
take the oaths enacted by the laws. g 

At length Robert Barclay, a native of Scot- 
land, preſented to the king, in 1675, his Apo- 
logy for the Quakers; a work as well drawn 
up as the ſubject could poſſibly admit. The 
dedication to Charles II. inſtead of being filled 
with mean flattering encomiums, abounds with 
bold truths and the wiſeſt counſels, © Thou 
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haſt taſted,” ſays he to the king, at the cloſe 
of his Epiſtle Dedicatory, “of proſperity and 
adverſity: thou haſt been driven out of the 
country over which thou now reigneſt, and 
from the throne on which thou fitteſt : thou 
haſt groaned beneath the yoke of oppreſſion ; 
therefore haſt thou reaſon to know how hateful 
the oppreflor is, both to God and man. If, 
after all theſe warnings and advertiſements, 
thou do'ſt not turn unto the Lord, with all thy 
heart ; but forget him who remembered thee 
in thy diſtreſs, and give thyſelf up to follow 
luſt and vanity, ſurely great will be thy guilt, 
and bitter thy condemnation. Inſtead of liſten- 
ing to the flatterers about thee, hearken only 
to the voice that is within thee, which never 
flatters. I am thy faithful friend and ſervant, 
RoBERT BARCLAY.” 

The moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance is, that 
this letter, though written by an obſcure per- 
ſon, was ſo happy in its effects as to put a ſtop 
to the perſecution. | 


CN ORE KNM 
CONCLUSION 


OF, T'H E 


HISTORY of the QUAKERS. 


ABOU T this time appeared the illuſtrious 
William Pen, who eſtabliſhed the power 

of the Quakers. in America, and would have 
rendered them reſpectable ia the eyes of the 
D 2 Eu- 
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Europeans, if mankind could reſpe& virtue 
when appearing in the ſhape of folly. This 
man was che only ſon of vice-admiral Pen, ſa- 
vourite to the duke of York, aiterwards king 
James II. 
William Pen, when only fifteen years of 
age, chanced to meet a Quaker in Oxford, 
where he was then*fojlowing his ſtudies. 'T his 
Quaker made a proſelyte of him; and our 
young man, being naturally ſprightly and elo- 
quent, having a very winning aſpect and en- 
_ gaping carriage, ſoon gained over ſome of his 
companicns and intimates, and in a ſrort time 
ſormed a ſociety of young Quakers, who met at 
his houſe; ſo that at the age of ſixteen he 
found himſelf the head of a ſet. Having left 
college, at his return home to the vice-admiral 
his father, inſtead of kneeling to aſk his bleſi- 
ing, as is the cuſtom with the Englith, he went 
up to him with his hat on, and accoſted him 
thus; © Friend, Lam glad to ſee thee in good 
health.” The vice-admiral- thought his fon 
crazy; but ſoon diſcovered he was turned 
Quaker. He then employed every method that 
prudence could ſuggeſt, to engage him to be- 
have and act Jike other people. The youih an- 
ſwered his father only with repeated exhorta- 
tions to turn Quaker alſo. After much alter- 
cation, his father confined himſelf to this ſingle 
requeſt, that he would wait on the king and the 
duke of York with his hat under his arm, and 
that he would not thee and thau them. Wil- 
liam anſwered that, his conſcience would not 
permit him to do theſe things. This exaſpe- 
rated his father to ſuch a degree, that he turned, 
hjm out of doors. Young Pen gave God thanks 
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that he permitted him to ſuffer ſo early in his 
cauſe, and went into the city, where he held 
forth, and made a great number of converts; 
and being young, handiome, and a graceful 
figure, both court and city ladies flocked very 
devoutly to hear him. The patriarch Fox, 
hearing of his great reputation, came to Lon- 
don (notwithſtanding the length of the journey) 
purpoſely to ſee and converſe with him. They 
both agreed to go upon miſſions into foreign- 
countries; and accordingly they embarked for 
Holland, aſter having lete a ſufficient number 
of labourers to take care of the London vine- 
ard, 

a Their labours met with all the ſucceſs they 
could with in Amſterdam: but a circumſtance, 
which refteQted the greateſt honour on them, 
and at the ſame time put their humility to the 
ſtrongeſt teſt, was the reception they met from 
the princeſs Palatine, Elizabeth, aunt to George 
I. of Great Britain, a lady conſpicuous for her 
genius and knowledge, and to whom Deſcartes 
had dedicated his Philoſophical Romance. 

She was then retired to the Hague, where 
ſhe received theſe Friends; for fo the Quakers 
were at that time called in Holland. This 
princeſs had ſeveral conferences with them: 
they held ſeveral of their meetings at her houſe, 
and, if they did not make a pertect convert of 
her, they at leaſt acknowledged that ſhe was 
not far from the kingdom of heaven. The 
Friends ſowed the good ſeed likewiſe in Ger- 
many; but had only an indifferent harveſt; 
for the mode of theeing and thouing was not re- 
liſhed in a country where every one was obliged 
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cellence. Pen ſoon quitted that country, and 
returned to England, having received adyice 
that his father was in, to ſee him before he 
died. The vice-admiral was reconciled to his 
fon, and, though cf a different perſuaſion, em- 
braced him tenderly. William, in vain, ex- 
horted his father not to receive the ſacrament, 
and to die a Quaker; and the good old man 
intreated his fon William to wear buttons on 
his ſleeves, and a crape hatband in his beaver ; ; 
- but all to no purpoſe. 

William inherited very large poſſeſſions, part 
of which conſiſted in crown-debts, due to the 
vice-admiral for ſums he had advanced for the 
ſea-ſervice. No moneys were at that time leſs 
ſecure than thoſe owing from the king. Pen 
Was obliged to go, more than once, and the? 
and thou Charles and his miniſters, to recover 
the debt; and at laſt, inſtead of ſpecie, the go- 
vernment inveſted him with the right and ſo- 
vereignty of a province of America, to the 
ſouth of Maryland. Thus was a Quaker raiſed 
to ſovereign power. 

He ſet ſail for his new dominions with two 
ſhips filled with Quakers, who followed his 
fortune. The country was then named by 
them Penſylvania, from William Pen; and he 
founded Philadelphia, which is now a very flou- 
riſhing city, His firſt care was to make an al- 
lance with his American neighbours; and this 
is the only treaty between thoſe people and the 
Chriſtians that was not ratibed by an oath, 
and that was never infringed. The new fove- 
reign likewiſe enacted ſeveral wiſe and whol- 
ſome laws for his colony, which have remained 
invariably the ſame to this day. The chief is, 

to 
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to ill-treat no perſon on account of religion, 
and to conſider as brethren all thoſe who believe 
in one God. He had no fooner ſettled his go- 
vernment, but ſeveral American merchants 
came and peopled this colony. "The natives of 
the country, inſtead of flying into the woods, 
cultivated by degrees a friendſhip with the 
peaceable Quakers, They loved theſe new 
ſtrangers as much as they diſliked the other 
Chriſtians, who had conquered and ravaged 
America. In a little time theſe ſavages, as they 
are called, delighted with their new neighbours, 
flocked in crowds to Pen, to ofter themſelves 
as his vaſſals. It was an uncommon thing to 
behold a ſovereign the“d and thau'd by his ſub- 
jects, and addreſſed by them with their hats on; 
and no leſs ſingular for a government to be 
without one prieſt in it; a people without 
arms, either for offence or preſervation; a body 
of citizens without any diſtinctions but that of 
public employments; and for neighbours to live 
together free from envy or jealouſy. Ina Word, 
William Pen might, with reaſon, boaſt of 
having brought down upon earth the Golden 
Age, which, in all probability, never had any 

real exiſtence but in his dominions. * 
Some time afterwards he returned to Eng- 
land, to ſettle ſome affairs relating to bis new 
dominions. King James H. who had doved 
his father, had the ſame affection for the ſon, 
and conſidered him rather as a great man than 
an obſcure ſectary. The king's politics, on 

this occaſion, agreed with his inclinations. 
was deſirous of pleaſing the Quakers, by an- 
nulling the laws made againſt Nonconformiſts, 
in order to have an opportunity, by-this general 
7 tole- 
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toleration, to introduce the Romiſh religion. 
All the ſectaries in England faw the ſnare that 
-was laid for them, and took care to be upon 
their guard : they always unite when the Ro- 
miſh religion, their common enemy, is to be 
oppoſed, But Pen did not think himſelf bound, 
in any manner, to renounce his principles, 
merely to favour Proteſtants who hated him, 
in oppoſition to a king who loved him. He 
had eſtabliſhed liberty of conſcience in his Ame- 
rican domintons, and he would not appear to 
intend to deſtroy it in Europe. He therefore 
adhered to James, and fo ſtrictly, that he was 
generally accuſed of being a Jeſuit However, 
the unfortunate king James II. was, like moſt 
princes of the Stuart family, an odd medley of 
- grandeur and weakneſs ; and, like them, always 
did too much or too littte, loſt his kingdom in 
a manner that could not be accounted for. A}l 
the Engliſh ſectaries accepted from William III. 
and his parliament, the toleration and indul- 
gence which they had refuſed, when offered by 
king James. It was then the Quakers began to 
enjoy, by virtue of the Jaws, the ſeveral privi- 

leges they poſſeſs at this time. | 
Pen, having at length ſeen Quakeriſm firmly 
eſtabliſhed in his native country, returned back 
to Penſylvania ; where, at his arrival, he was 
received by his own people and the Americans 
with tears of joy, as if he had been a father, 
who was returned to his children after a long 
abſence. The laws he had enacted had been 
religiouſly obſerved in his abſence; a circum- 
ſtance which had happened to no legiſlator but 
himſelf. After having reſided ſome years in 
Penſylvania, he quitted it, but with great re- 
; 3 
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luctance, to return to England, there to ſolicit 
ſome matters in favour of the trade of Penſyl- 
vania. But he lived not to revifit it again, 
being taken off by death in London, anne 
1718. 

4 was in the reign of Charles II. that they 
obtained the noble diſtinction of being ex- 
empted from giving their teſtimony on oath in 
a court of juſtice, and being believed on their 
bare affirmation. On this ocraſion the chan- 
cellor, who was a man of wit, ſpoke to them 
as follows: Friends, Jupiter one day ordered 
that all the beaſts of burthen ſhould repair to 
be ſhoed. The aſſes repreſented, that their 
laws would not allow them to ſubmit to that 
operation. Very well, ſaid Jupiter; then you 
ſhall not be ſhoed ; but the firſt falſe ſtep you 
make, my may depend upon being ſeverely 
- drubbed.” ; * 

I cannot gueſs what may be the fate of 
Quakeriſm in America; but I perceive it loſes 
ground daily in England. In all countries, 
where the eſtabliſhed religion is of a mild and 
tolerating nature, it will at length ſwallow up 
all the reſt. Quakers cannot fit as repreſenta- 
tives in parliament, nor can they enjoy any 
poſt or office under the government, becauſe an 
oath muſt be always taken on theſe occaſions, 
and they never ſwear; ſo that they are reduced 
to the neceſſity of ſubſiſting by traffick- Their 
children, when enriehed by the induſtry of their 
parents, become deſirous of enjoying honours, 
and of wearing buttons and ruffles; are aſhamed 
of being called Quakers, and become converts 
to the church of England, merely to be in the 
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CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


ENGLAND is truly the countty of ſedda- 
ries, (in my father's houſe there are many man- 
fons.) An Engliſhman, in virtue of his liber- 
ty, goes to heaven his own way. And yet, not- 
withſtanding that every one is permitted to ſerve 
God after his own way, the true religion of 
the nation, that in'which a man makes his for- 
tune, is the ſect of Epiſcopalians, called the 
Church of England, or ſimply the Church, by 
way of eminence. No one can poſſeſs an em- 
ployment, either in England or Ireland, unleſs 
he be ranked among the orthodox, or a mem- 
ber of the church of England, as by law eſta- 
bliſned. This reaſon (which carries its con- 
viction with it) has operated ſo effectually on 
the minds of diſſenters of all perſuaſions, that 
not a twentieth part of the nation is out of the 
pale of the eftabliſhed church, ; 
The Engliſh clergy have retained a great 
number of the ceremonies of the church of 
Rome; and, in particular, that of receiving, 
with a moft ſcrupulous exactneſs, their tithes. 
They have alſo the pious ambition of aiming 
at ſuperiority ; for where's the ſimple curate of 
a village who would not willingly be pope ? 
Moreover, they make a religious merit of 
inſpiring their flock with a holy zeal againſt 
every one who diſſents from their church. This 
zeal burnt fiercely under the Tories during the 
four laſt years of queen Anne's reign; but 
happily produced no greater miſchief than the 
a 3 0 break- 
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breaking the windows of ſome few meeting- 
houſes : for the rage of refigious parties ceaſed 
in England with the civil wars, and was under 
ueen Anne no more than the murmurings of a 
ſea, whoſe billows ſtill heaved, after a violent 
ſtorm. When the Whigs and the Tories laid 
waſte their native country, in the ſame manner 
as the Guelphs and Gibelines formerly did Italy, 
it was abſolutely neceſlary for both parties to 
call in religion to their aid. The Tories were 
for Epiſcopacy, the Whigs for aboliſhing it; 
but when theſe had got the upper hand, they 
contented themſelves. with: only abridging it of 
its power. 1 88 
At the time when the earl of Oxford and lord 
Bolingbroke uſed to drink bealths to the Tor 
cauſe, the church of England conſidered — 
noblemen as defenders of its holy privileges. 
The lower houſe of convocation, a kind of 
bouſe of commons, compoſed wholly of the 
clergy, was in ſome credit at that time; atleaſt, 
the members of it had the liberty to meet, to 
diſculs eccleſiaſtical matters; to ſentence, from 
time to time, to the flames, all impious books, 
that is, books written againſt themſelves. The 
miniſtry, which is compoſed of Whigs at, pre- 
ſent, does not now ſo much as allow theſe gen- 
tlemen to aſſemble; ſo that they are at this time 
reduced (in the obſcurity of their reſpective 
pariſhes) to the dull occupation of praying for 
the proſperity of that government, whoſe tran- 
quility they would not unwillingly diſturb. 
With reſpect to the biſhops, who are twenty- 
ſix in all, key ſtill maintain their feats in the 
houſe of lords in ſpite of the Whigs; becauſe 
aatient cuſtom, or, if you pleaſe, abuſe, of con- 
| D 6 ſidering; 
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ſidering them as barons, ſtill ſubſiſts. There is 
a clauſe, however, in the oath they are obliged 
to take to the government, that puts theſe gen- 
tlemen's chriſtian patience to a ſevere trial ; 
namely, that they ſhall be of the church of 
England, as by law eſtabliſhed. There is hard- 


ly a biſhop, dean, or other dignitary, but ima- - 


- gines himſelf fo jure divino; and conſequently 
it cannot but be a great mortification to them 
to be obliged to confeſs, that they owe their 
dignities to a pitiful law made by a ſet of pro- 
fane laymen. A learned monk (father Con- 
rayer) wrote a book, not long ago, to prove the 
validity and ſucceſſion of Engliſh ordinations. 
This book was forbid in France: but think 
you the Engliſh miniſtry were pleaſed with it ? 

o ſuch thing. Thoſe curſed Whigs do not 
care a ftraw whether the epiſcopal ſucceſſion 
among them hath been mterrupted or not; or 
whether biſhop Parker was conſecrated in a ta- 
vern , (as fome pretend) or in a church, 
ehuſing rather that the biſhops ſhould derive 
their authority from the parhament than from 
the apoſtles. Lord B—— obferved, that the 
notion of divine right would only ſerve to make 
tyrants in lawn ſleeves and rochets; but that 
the law made citizens. f 

With reſpect to the morals of the Engliſh. 
clergy, they are more regular than thoſe of 
France, and for this reaſon: the clergy, in ge- 
neral, are educated in. the univerfities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, at a diſtance from the de- 
auen; and corruption that are found in the 
capital. They are not called to the dignities 
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of the church till very late, at a time of life 
when men are ſenſible of no other paſſion but 
avarice, and their ambition wants a ſupply. 
Employments are here beſtowed, both in church 
and army, as the rewards for long ſervices only ; 
and there is hardly any inſtances of boys being 
made biſhops or colonels, immediately upon 
their leaving ſchool. - Beſides, moſt of the 
clergy are married. 'The pedantic airs con- 
tracted at the univerſity, and the little com- 
merce men of this profeſſion have with the wo- 
men, commonly oblige a biſhop to confme him- 
felf to his own. Clergymen ſometimes take a 
chearful glaſs at the tavern, becauſe it is the 
cuſtom ſo to do; and if they chance to take-a 
cup too much, it is with great ſobriety, and 
without giving the leaſt ſcandal. 

That mixed kind of mortal (not to be de- 
fined), who is neither of the clergy nor the 
laity; in a word, the thing called abb in France, 
is a ſpecies utterly unknown in England. All 
the clergy here are very much upon the reſerve, 
and moſt of them pedants. When theſe are 
told, that in France young fellows, diſtin- 
guiſhed for their diſſoluteneſs, and raiſed to the 
prelacy by female intrigues, addreſs the Fair 
publicly in an amorous way, amuſe themſelves 
with writing tender ſongs, entertain their 
friends ſplendidly every night at their on 
houſes, and, after the feaſt is over, withdraw- 
to invoke the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, and 
boldly aſſume the title of ſucceſſors to the 
— when the Engliſh, I ſay, are told 
theſe things, they bleſs God that they are Pro- 
teſtants. But theſe are ſhameleſs. — 

Vane 
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who deſerve to fry in hell with all the devils, 
as maſter Rabelais ſays; and, for this rea- 
fon, I ſhall trouble myſclf no more about 
them. 
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| THX church of England is confined wholly 
4 to England and Ireland, Preſbyterianiſm 
being the eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland. This 
- Preſbyterianiſm'is exactly the fame with Calvin- 
iſm, as it was eſtabliſhed in France, and is now 
profeſſed at Geneva, As the prieſts of this ſect 
receive but very -inconliderable ftipends from 
their churches, and conſequently cannot live in 
the ſame luxurious manner with biſhops, they 
very naturally exclaim againſt honours they 
cannot attaia to. Figure to yourſelf the haughty 
Diogenes trampling under foot the pride of 
Plato. The Scotch Preſbyterians are not very 
unlike that preud and beggarly reaſoner. 
Diogenes did not treat Alexander with-half the 
inſolence as theſe treated King Charles II. for 
when they took up arms in his cauſe againſt 
Cromwell, who had deceived them, they com- 
pelled that poor prince to undergo the hearing: 
of three or tour ſermons every day; would not 
ſuffer him to play; reduced him to a ſtate of 
pennance and. mortification; inſomuch, that 
Charles very ſoon grew weary of theſe pedants, 
and made his eſcape from them with as much. 
joy as a youth does from ſchool. . 


In 
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In preſence of the young, the gay, the 
ſprightly French graduate, Who bawls for a 
whole morning together in the divinity- ſchool, 
and makes one at a concert in the evening with 
the ladies, a church of England clergyman is a 


Cato. But this Cato is a very Jemmy, when 


compared with a Scotch Preſbyterian . The 
latter affects a ſolemn gait, a ſour countenance,, 
wears a broad-brimmed hat and a long cloak 
over a ſhort coat, preaches through the noſe, 
and calls by the name of / hore of Babylon all 
churches where the miniſters are ſo fortunate as 
to enjoy a good five or {1x thouſand a year, and 
where the people are weak enough to ſuffer this, 
and give them the titles of My Lord, Vout Grace, 


or Your Eminence. Theſe gentlemen, who have 


alſo ſome churches in * have brought an 
outſide of gravity and auſterity in ſome meaſure 
into faſhion. To them is owing the ſanctifi- 
cation of Sunday in the three kingdoms. Peo- 
ple are forbid to work or take any recreation on 
that day, which is being twice as ſevere as the 
Romiſh church. No operas, plays, or concerts, 
are allowed in London on Sundays; and even 
cards are ſo expreſly forbid, that none but per- 
ſons of quality, and thoſe we call genteel, plaß 
on that day; the reſt of the nation go either to. 
church, to the tavern, or to a kept miſtreſs's. 
Though the Epiſcopal and Preſpyterian ſects 
are the two prevailing ones in Great Britain, 


3 — * 
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* With reſpe& to the Preſbyterians, times are much al- 
tered fince our author publiſhed this deſcription, which, by 
the bye, ſeems to have been taken from the Puritans of the 
laft century ; at leaſt, we do not remember to have ſeen 
ſuch an animal, with a broad beaver. and a ſhort coat, co- 
yered with a long cloak, | J 
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yet all others are very welcome to come and 


ſettle in it, and they live very ſociably toge- 
ther, though moſt of their preachers hate one 
another, almoſt as cordially as a Janſeniſt damns 
a Jeſuit. 

Take a view of the Royal Exchange in Lon- 


don, a place more venerable than many courts 
of juſtice, where the repreſentatives of all na- 


tions meet for the benefit of mankind. There 
the Jew, the Mahometan, and the Chriſtian, 
tranſact buſineſs together, as though they were 
all of the ſame religion, and give the name of 
Infidels to none but bankrupts ; there the Preſ- 
byterian confides in the Anabaptiſt, and the 
Churchman depends on the Quaker's word. Ar 
the breaking up of. this pacific and free aſſem- 
bly, ſome withdraw to the ſynagogue, and 
others to take a glaſs.” This man goes and is 
baptized in a great tub, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; that man has his 


ſon's foreſkin cut off, and: cauſes a fet of He- 


brew words (to the meaning of which he him- 
felf is an utter ſtranger) to be mumbled over the 
infant; others retire to their churches, and 
there wait the inſpiration of heaven with their 
hats on; and all are ſatisfied. , 

If one religion only were allowed in England, 
the government would very poſſibly become ar- 
bitrary; if there were but two, the people 


would cut one another's throats; but, as there 


are ſuch a multitude, they all live happy, and: 


in peace. 
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Of the SocinIlaNs, or ARIANS, or 
ANTITRINITARIANS. 


T HERE is a little ſe& here, compoſed of 

clergymen, and a few the moſt learned of 
the laity, who neither aſſume the name of Arians 
or Socinians, and yet are directly oppoſite in 
opinion to St. Athanaſius with regard to the 
Trinity; not ſcrupling to declare frankly, that 
the Father is greater than the Son. 

Do you remember what is related of a cer- 
tain orthodox biſhop, who, in order to convince 
an emperor of the reality of conſubſtantiation, 
put his hand under the chin of the monarch's 
en, and gave him a tweak by the noſe in pre- 
ſence of his Moſt Sacred Majeſty. The empe- 
ror was going to order his attendants to throw 
the biſhop out of the window, when the good 
old man gave him\ this polite and convinc- 
ing reaſon : „Since your majeſty, ſays he, is 
angry when your ſon has not due reſpect 
© ſhewn him, what puniſhment do you think 
<« will God the Father inflict on thoſe who re- 


„ fuſe his Son Jeſus the titles due to him!“ 


The perſons I am ſpeaking of declare, that the 
holy biſhop was a raſh old fool; that his argu- 
ment was by no means concluſive ; and that his 
Imperial Majeſty ſhould have anſwered him in 
this manner: Learn that there are two ways 
by which men may be wanting in the reſpe& 
they owe to me: firſt, in not doing honour 
e ſufficient to my ſon; and, ſecondly, in pay- 

ing him the ſame honours as to me.” 2 
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Be this as it will, the principles of Arius be- 
gan to revive, not only in England, but in 
Holland and Poland. The celebrated Sir Iſaac 
Newton honoured this opinion ſo far as to 
countenance it. This philoſopher thought that 
the Unitarians argued more mathematically than 
we do; but the moſt zealous ſtickler for Ari- 
aniſm is the illuſtrious Dr. Clark, This man 
is rigidly virtuous, and of a mild diſpoſition ; 
is more fond of his tenets than defirous of pro- 
pagating them; and fo totally abſorbed in pro- 
blems and calculations, that he is a mere rea- 
ſoning machine. Tis he who wrote a book, 
which is very much eſteemed, and little under- 
{tood, on the Exiſtence of God ; and another, 
more intelligible indeed, but pretty much con- 
temned, on the Truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 

ion. 

: He never engaged in thoſe curious ſcholaſtic 
Ciſputes which our friend calls venerable T rifles. 
He only publiſhed a work containing all the teſ- 
timonies of the primitive ages, for and againſt 
the Unitarians, and leaves to the reader tie 
counting of the voices, and the liberty of pall- 
ing ſentence. This book won the doctor a 
great number of partizans, and Joſt him the 
archbiſhoprick of Canterbury; for when Queen 
Anne was about to beſtow that ſee on him, a 
reverend doctor, whoſe name was Gibſon, for 
certain reaſons known to himſelf, and which 
vere doubtleſs very good ones, obſerved to her 
majeſty, that Dr. Clark was undoubtedly the 
moſt learned and upright man in the kingdom, 
and that he wanted only one qualification to 
be the moſt deſerving object of her majeſty's 
gracious favour. And pray what is that, . 

tor! 
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tor ? aſked the queen. May it pleaſe your 


majeſty, to be a Chriſtian, replied the humane 
and benevolent prieſt. In my opinion, Dr. 
Clarke was a little out in his calculation; and 
had better have been an orthodox primate of 
all England, than a mere Arian curate. 

You ſee that opinions are ſubject to as many 
revelutions as empires. Arianiſm, after having 
triumphed during three centuries, and buried 
in oblivion for twelve, riſes at length out of 
its own aſhes ; but it has choſen a very impro- 
per time to make its appearance in, the preſent 
age being quite cloyed with diſputes and ects. 
The members of this {ect are as yet too few to 
be indulged the liberty of holding public aſſem- 
blies, which, however, they will doubtleſs be 
permitted to do, in cafe they ſpread conſider- 
ably : but people are now-a-days ſo cold, with 
reſpect to all things of this kind, that there is 
little probability of making a fortune, either in 


a new religion, or in one revived. Is it not 
whimſical enough, that Luther, Calvin, and 
. Zwinglius, whoſe writings no-body now reads, 


ſhould have founded ſects that are at preſent 
ſpread over a great part of Europe? That Ma- 
homet, though ſo ignorant, ſhould have given 
a religion to Aſia and Africa? and that Sir Iſaac 
Newton, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Locke, Mr Le Clerc, 
and others, the greateft philoſophers, as well 


as the ableſt writers of their ages, ſhould ſcarce 


have been able to caiſe a better lock. This it 
is to be born at a proper period of time. Were 


cardinal de Retz to return again into the world, 


he would not draw ten women in Paris after 
him; were Oliver Cromwell, he who beheaded 
his ſovereign, and ſeized upon the regal dig- 

nity, 
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nity, to riſe from the dead, he would be a 


wealthy city trader, and nothing more“. 


SoSe 
Or TRE PARLIAMENT. 


HE members of the Engliſh parliament are 


fond of comparing themſelves, on all oc- 
caſions, to the old Romans. 


Not long ſince, Mr. Shippen opened a ſpeech 


in the houſe of commons with theſe words: 


The majeſty of the people of England would 
„be wounded.” The fingularity of this ex- 
preflion occaſioned a loud laugh; but this gen- 
tleman, ſo far from being diſconcerted, repeated 
the ſame words again with a reſolute tone of 
voice, and the laugh ceaſed. I muſt own, I 
ſee no reſemblance between the majeſty of the 
people of England and that of the Romans, 
and {till leſs between the two governments. 
There is in London a ſenate, ſome of the mem- 
bers whereof are accuſed (doubtleſs very unjuſt - 
ly) of ſelling their votes, on certain occaſions, 
as was done at Rome; and herein lies the whole 
reſemblance +. In other reſpects, the two na- 


i 
* 


— 


* Probably a Methodiſt haberdaſher, 

It would have been no more than juſtice in our au- 
thor to own, that the people of England reſemble the Ro- 
mans in their fterce unconquerable ſpirit, in their unquench- 
able hate of tyrants, and in their invincible paſſion for 
liberty, With reſpect to religious quarrels, England has 
been as little harrafſed by them, and perhaps not ſo much, 
as any of her neighbours : nor do we remember one battle 
ever fought in this kingdom between the Epiſcopalians and 
Preſbyterians merely an the ſcore of religion. 


tions 
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tions appear to be quite: oppoſite in character, 
with regard both to good and evil. "The Ro- 
mans never knew the terrible madneſs of reli- 
gious wars. This abomination was reſerved” 
for devout preachers of patience and humility. 
Marius and Sylla, Cæſar and Pompey, Anthon 
and Auguttus, did not draw their words again 
each other to determine whether the Flamen 
ſhould wear his ſhirt over his robe, or his robe 
over his ſhirt; or whether the ſacred chickens 
ſhould both eat and drink, or eat only, in or- 
der to take the augury. "The Engliſh have for- 
merly deſtroyed one another, by ſword or halter, 
for diſputes of as trifling a nature. The ſects 
of the Epiſcopalians and Prefbyterians quite 
turned the heads of theſe gloomy people for a 
time: but I believe they will hardly ever be fo 
ſillyß again, as they ſeem to have grown wiſer 
at their own expence; and I do not perceive 
the leaſt inclination in them to murder one an- 
other any more for mere ſyllogiſms. But who 
can anſwer for the follies and prejudices of 
mankind ? 

Here follows a more eſſential difference be- 
tween Rome and England, which throws the 
advantage entirely on the ſide of the latter; 
namely, that the civil wars of Rome ended in 
llavery, and thoſe of the Engliſh in liberty. 
The Engliſh are the only people upon earth 
who have been able to preſcribe limits to the. 
power of kings by reſiſting them, and who, by 
a ſeries of | have at length eſtabliſhed 
that wiſe and happy form of government where 
the prince is all-powerful to do good, and at 
the ſame time is reſtrained from committing. 
cvil; where the nobles are great without inſo- 

lence 
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lence or lordly power, and the people ſhare in 
the government without confuſion. | 

he houſe of lords and that of the commons 
divide the legiſlative power under the king; but 
the Romans had no ſuch ballance “. Their 
Patricians and Plebeians were continually at 
variance, without any intermediate power to 
reconcile them. The Roman ſenate, who were 
ſo unjuſtly, ſo criminally, formed as to exclude 
the Plebeians from having any ſhare in the af- 
fairs of government, could find no other arti- 
fice to effect their deſign, but by employing 
them in foreign wars. They conſidered the 
people as a wild beaſt, whom they were to let 
looſe upon their neighbours, for fear they ſhould 
turn upon their maſters. Thus the greateſt de- 


fects in the government of the Romans was 


the means of making them conquerors; and, 
by being unhappy at home, they became ma- 
ſters of the world, till in the end their diviſions 
ſunk them into ſlavery. 

The government of England from its nature 
can never attain to ſo exalted a pitch +, nor 
can it ever have ſo fatal an end. It has not in 
view the ſplendid folly of making conqueſts, 
but only to prevent their neighbours from con- 
quering. The Engliſh are not only jealous of 
their own liberty, but even of that of other na- 


This is an imaginary ballance; nor do we find from 
hiſtory, that in any parkamentary conteſt, the king and 
peers, when joined, were able to counter-ballance the power 
of the commons; yet, while individuals are corruptible, the 
crown of Britain will always be in poſſeſſion of the means 
to ſecure a majority. 

+ The ſucceſs attending the operations of Great Britain 
in the preſent war, plainly proves, that the goyernment of 
England is extremely well calculated — 


tions. 
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tions. The only reaſon of their quarrels with 
Lewis XIV. was on account of his ambition. 

It has not been without ſome difficulty that 
liberty has been eſtabliſhed in England, and 
the idol of arbitrary power has been drowned 
in ſeas of blood; nevertheleſs, the Engliſh do 
not think they have putchaſed their laws at 
too high a price. Other nations have ſhed as 
much blood; but then the blood they ſpilt in 
defence of their liberty, ſerved only to enſlave 
them the more. f 

| That which riſes to a revolution in England, 
is no more than a ſedition in other countries. 
A city in Spain, in Barbary, or in Turkey, 
| takes up arms in defence of its privileges, when 

| immediately it is ſtormed by mercenary troops, 
N it is puniſhed by executioners, and the reſt of 
0 the nation kiſs their chains. The French think 
| that the government of this iſland is more tem- 
peſtuous than the ſeas which ſurround it; in 
which, indeed, they are not miſtaken : but then 
this happens only when the king raiſes the ſtorm 
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; by attempting to ſeize the ſhip, of which he is 
i only the pilot. The civil wars of France laſted 
5 longer, were more cruel, and productive of 
. greater evils, than thoſe of England: but none 
f of theſe civil wars had a wiſe and becoming 


* liberty for their object. | 
In the Jeteſtable times of Charles IX. and 
; Henry III. the whole affair was only, whether 
r the people ſhould be ſlaves to the Guiſes. as 
2 to the laſt war of Paris, it deſerves only to be 
> hooted at. It makes us think we ſee a crowd 
of ſchoolboys riſing up in arms againſt their 
p maſter, and afterwards whipped for it. Cardi- 
nal de Retz, who was witty and brave, but 
5 | employed 
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employed thoſe talents badly; who was rebel- 
lious without a cauſe, factious without deſign, 
and the head of a defenceleſs party, caballed for 
the ſake of caballing, and ſeemed to foment the 
civil war for his own amuſement and paſtime, 
The parliament did not know what he aimed 
at, nor what he did not aim at. He levied 
troops, and the next inſtant caſhiered them: 
he threatened; he begged pardon; he ſet a price 
on Cardinal Mazarin's head, and afterwards 
made him his-congratulations, in a public man- 
ner, 'Our civil wars under Chatles VI. were 
bloody and cruel, thoſe of the League execra- 
ble, and that of the Frondeurs “ ridiculous, 

That for which the French chiefly reproach 
the Engliſh nation, is the murder of king 
Charles I, a prince who merited a better fate, 
and whom his ſubjects treated juſt as he would 
have treated them, had he been powerſul and 
at eaſe. After all, conſider, on one fide, 
Charles I. defeated in a pitched battle, impriſon- 
ed, tried, ſentenced to die in Weſtminſter-hall, 
and then beheaded ; and, on the other, the em- 
peror Henry VII. poiſoned. by his chaplain in 
receiving the ſacrament ; Henry III, of France 
ſtabbed by a monk; thirty different plots con- 
trived to aſſaſſinate Henry IV. ſeveral of them 
put in execution, and the laſt depriving that 
gteat monarch of his life. Weigh, I ſay, all 
theſe wicked attempts, and then judge. 
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* As this name has occurred frequently in the courſe of 
this work, eſpecially in the hiſtorical part, it may not be 
improper to Ew the reader, that Frondeurs, in its proper 
ſenſe, fignifies Slingers, and figuratively cavilkrs, or lovers 
of contradiction; and was a name given to a party that 
oppoſed the French miniſtry under cardinal Mazarin in 


1648. ; 
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(73) 


ON THE 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


T Hs mixture of different departments in 

the government of England, this harmony 
between the king, lords, and commons, has 
not always ſubſiſted. England was for a long 
time in a ſtate of ſlavery, having, at different 
periods, wore the yoke of the E Sax- 
ons“, Danes, and, laſt of all, the Normans. 
William the Conqueror in particular governed 
them with a rod of iron. He diſpoſed of the goods 
and lives of his new ſubjects like an eaſtern 
tyrant: he forbid, under pain of death, any 
Engliſhman to have either fire or light in his 
houſe after eight o'clock at night +. hether 
it was that he intended by this edict to prevent 
their holding any afſemblies in the night, or 
that, by ſo whimſical a prohibition, he had a 
mind to try to what a degree of abjectneſs men 
might be ſubjected by their fellow- creatures. It 
is, however, certain the Engliſh had parlia- 
ments both before and ſince the time of William 
the Conqueror; they ſtill boaſt of them, as if 
the aſſemblies which then bore the title of Par- 
liaments, and which were compoſed of the ec- 


_ 


* The Engliſh were abfolutely free under the Saxon go- 
vernment, to which indeed they owe the beſt privileges 
they now enjoy, 8 

+ The Engliſh doubtleſs complained of this regulation, 
which, however, was common in all the kingdoms of the 
continent, where the houſes, being built of wood, were the 


more ſubject to conflagration. | 
| E | eccleſiaſtical 
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cleſiaſtical tyrants and of the barons *, had been 
actually the guardians of their liberties, and the 
preſervers of the public felicity. 

Theſe Barbarians, who poured like a torrent 
from the ſhores of the Baltic, and over- ran all 
the caſt of Europe, brought the uſe of theſe 
eſtates or parliaments, which are the ſubject of 
ſo much noiſe, though very little known, along 
with them. It is true, kings were not then 
deſpotic, which is preciſely the reaſon. why the 
ome groaned under ſo intolerable a yoke. 

he chiefs of thoſe barbarians, who had ravaged 
France, Italy, Spain, and England, made them- 
ſelves monarchs. Their captains divided and 
ſhared with them the lands of the conquered : 
hence thoſe margraves, lairds, barons, with all 
that gang of petty tyrants who have often diſ- 
puted with ſovereigns, who were not firmly 
hxed on their thrones,. the ſpoils and plunder 
of the people, It was ſo many birds of prey 
figbting with an cagle, that they might ſuck 
the blood of the doves; and every nation, in- 
ſtead of one good and indulgent maſter, which 
might have happened to their ſhare, had a hun- 
dred of thoſe blood-ſucking monſters. Preſently 
after prieſt-craft becan to mingle in civil mat- 
ters; from the earlieſt antiquity, the fate of 
the Gauls, Germans, and inhabitants of Great 
Britain, depended on the Druids, and on the 
heads of their villages, an antient kind of b:- 
Tons, tho' a leſs tyrannical fort than their prede- 
ceſſors. Theſe Druids called themſelves Me- 
diators between Men and the Deity : it was 


— 


„Oer author is here miſtaken. Every free man had a 
ſeat in the Mickk gemot, or great aſſembly of the Saxons, 
where every law r«<geived its final ſanRtzon, 

they 
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they who made laws, excommunicated, and, 
laſtly, puniſhed criminals with death. The bi- 
ſhops ſucceeded by imperceptible degrees to 
their temporal authority in the Gothic and Van- 
dal government. "The popes put themſelves at 
their head, and with their briefs, bulls, and 
their other more miſchievous inſtruments, the 
monks, made kings tremble on their thrones, 
depoſed or aſſaſſinated them at plcaſure, and, 
in a word, drew to themfelves all the treaſure 
of Europe. The weak Ina “, one of the ty- 
rants of the Engliſh heptarchy, was the firſt who, 
in a pilgrimage which he made to Rome, ſub- 
mitted to pay Peter's pence (about a French crown, 
or half crown ſterling nearly) for every houſe in 
his kingdom. The whole iſland preſently fol- 
lowed this example; England became inſenſibly 
a province to the pope; and the holy father 
ſent thither, from time to time, his legates to 
levy extraordinary impoſitions. At laft John, 
ſurnamed Sans Terre, or Lack Land, made a 
formal ceſſion of his kingdom to his holineſs, 
who had excommunicated him. The barons, 
who were by no means gainers by this pro- 
ceeding, expelled this wretched prince, and 
{et up in his place Lewis VIII. father to St. 
Lewis king of France ; but they were preſently 


— 


* Ina, ſovereign of Eſſex, and afterwards declared mo- 
narch of the Anglo Saxons, was the moſt illuſtrious of all 
the kings who had reigned in this country. He compiled 
a body of laws, which ſerved as the ground-work of thoſe 
publiſhed by Alfred. The only weak part of his character 
was an unkingly ſpirit of devotion, which proapted him 
to abdicate the throne : but he was not blameable for the 
eſtabl:ſhment of Peter-pence, which was originally no other 
than an elymoſinary donation for the ſupport of the Engliſh 


- 


college built by him at Rome. 
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diſguſted with this new monarch, and then 
compelled him to croſs the ſeas again. 

Whilſt the barons, with the biſhops and 
popes, were tearing all England to pieces, where 
each of them would fain have ruled, the peo- 
ple, that is to ſay, the moſt numerous, the moſt 
uſeful, and even the moſt virtuous part of man- 
kind, compoſed of thoſe who addict themſelves 
to the ſtudy of the laws and of the ſciences, of 
merchants, mechanics, and, in a word, of la- 
bourers, that firſt and moſt deſpiſed of all pro- 
feſſions; the people, I ſay, was conſidered b 
them as animals of a nature inferior to the reſt 
of the human ſpecies. The commons were then 
far from enjoying the Jeaſt ſhare in the govern- 
ment : they were then villains or ſlaves, whoſe 
labour, and even whoſe blood, was the property 
of their maſters, who called themſelves the No- 
bility. Far the greateſt part of the human ſpe- 
cies were in Europe, what they {till are in ſeve- 
ral parts of the world, the ſlaves of ſome lord, 


and at beſt but a kind of cattle, which they 


bought and fold with their lands. It was the 
work of ages to render juſtice to humanity, and 
to find out what a horrible thing it was, that 
the many ſhould ſow whilſt a few did reap: 
and is it not the greateſt happineſs for the 
French, that the authority of thoſe petty tyrants 
has been extinguiſhed by the lawful authority of 
our ſovereign, and in England by that of the 
King and nation conjointly ? 
appily in thoſe ſhocks which the quarrels 
of kings and great men gave to empires, the 
chains of nations have been relaxed more or 
leſs. Liberty in England has ariſen from the 
quarrels of tyrants. The barons forced J-hr 
2 San 
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Sans Terre and Henry III. to grant that famous 
charter, the principal ſcope of which was in fact 
to make kings dependant on the lords ; but, at 
the ſame time, the reſt of the nation were fa- 
voured, that they might fide with their pre- 
tended protectors. This great charter, which 
is looked upon as the palladium and the conſe- 
crated fountain of the public liberty, is itfelf a 
proof how little that liberty was underſtood : 
the very title“ ſets it beyond all doubt, that the 
king thought himſelf abſolute, de jure; and that 
the barons, and even the clergy, forced him 
to relinquiſh this pretended right, only becaufe 
they were ſtronger than he. It begins in this 
manner: „We, of our free will, grant the 
following privileges to the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
abbots, priors, and barons of our kingdom,” &c. 
In the articles of this charter there is not one 
word ſaid of the houſe of commons; a proof 
that no ſuch houſe then exiſted ; or, if it did, 
that its power was next to nothing. In this the 


M. de Voltaire ſeems to have conſidered this ſubje& 
ſuperficially. The two great charters were no other than 
a confirmation and augmentation of thoſe rights and privi- 
leges which the Engliſh had enjoyed under the Saxon mo- 
narchs; to the maintenance of which, indeed, all the kings 
fince the Conqueſt had ſworn, at or aſter their coronation. 
The expreſſion of © we grant of our free will,“ &e. implies 
no more than his voluntary compliance with the demands of 
the barons, They demanded ſuch privileges as their” right, 
and he declared he granted them freely. The moſt eſſential 
articles of the great charter were theſe: No freeman ſhall 
be taken, impriſoned, or diſſeized of his freehold, liberties, 
or free cuſtoms, but by the lawful judgment of his peers, 
or by legal proceſs—Amerciaments ſhall be proportioned to 
the offence and circumſtances of the offender, ſo as not to 
affect his landed eſtate, or diſable him from following his 
vocation ; but be rated by a verdict of twelve creditable men 
in the neighbourhood,” 
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free men of England are ſpecified ; a melancho- 
ly proof that there were then ſome who were 
not ſo, We ſee, by the thirty-ſecond article, 
that thoſe pretended free men owed. their lords 
certain ſervitude. Such a liberty as this ſmelled 
very rank of ſlavery. By the twenty-firſt article, 
the king ordains, that from henceforth officers 
{hall be reſtrained from forcibly ſeizing the horſes 
and carriages of free men, except on paying for 
the ſame. This regulation was conſidered by 
the people as real liberty, becauſe it deftroyed 
a moſt intolerable kind of tyranny. Henry VII. 
that fortunate conqueror and politician, who 
pretended to cheriſh the barons, whom he both 
feared and hated, bethought himſelf of the pro- 
ject of alienating their lands. By this means the 
villains, who afterwards acquired property by 
their induſtry, bought the caſtles of the great 
lords, who had ruined themſelves by their ex- 
travagance; and by degrees all the eſtates al- 
moſt in the kingdom changed maſters. 1 

The houſe of commons became every day 
more powerful; the families of the antient 
peerage became extinct in time; and as, in the 
rigour of the law, there is no other nobility 
in England beſides the peers, the whole order 
would have been annihilated, had not the kings 
created new barons from tire to time; and this 
expedient preſerved the body of the peers they 
had formerly ſo much dreaded, in order to op- 
poſe the houſe of commons, now grown too 
powerful. All the new peers, which form the 


upper houſe, receive nothing beſides their titles 


from the crown; ſcarce any of them poſſeſſing 
the lands from whence thoie titles are derived. 


The duke of Dorſet, for example, is one of 


them, 
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them, though he poſſeſſes not a foot of land in 
Dorſetſhire; another ſhall be earl of a village, 
who hardly knows in what quarter of the ifland 
ſuch a village lies. They only have a certain 
power in parliament, and no where out of it, 


which, with ſome few privileges, is all they 


enjoy. 

yr ls is no ſuch thing as the diſtinction of 
high, middle, and low juſtice in France; nor of 
the right of hunting on the Jands of a citizen, 
who has not the liberty of firing a ſingle ſhot 
of a muſket on his own eſtate, 

A pcer or nobleman in this country pays his 
ſhare of the taxes as others do, all of which are 
regulated by the houſe of commons; which 
houſe, if it is ſecond: only in rank, is the firſt in 
point of credit, The lords and biſhops, it is 
true, may reject any bill of the commons, when 
it regards the raiſin x of money; but are not en- 
titled to make the ſmalleſt amendment in it: 
they muſt either paſs it or throw it out, without 
any reſtriction whatever. When the bill is con- 
firmed by the lords, and approved of by the 
king, then every perſon is to pay his quota 
without diſtinction; and that not according to 
his rank or quality, which would be abſurd, but 
in proportion to his revenue. Here is no fail, 
or arbitrary poll-tax, but a real tax on lands; 
all of which underwent an actual valuation un- 
der the famous William III. The taxes ſubſiſt 
always th: ſame, notwithſtanding the value of 
lands has riſen; ſo that no one is {tripped to the 
bone, nor of canſequence can there be any 
ground of complaint: the feet of the peaſant are 
not tortured with wooden ſhoes ; he eats the 
belt wheaten bread, is well and warmly cloatb- 
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ed, and is in no apprehenſions on account of 
the increaſe of his herds and flocks, or terrified 


into a thatched houſe, inſtead of a convenient 


flated roof, for fear of an augmentation of the 
taille the year following. There are even a 
number of peaſants, or, if you will, farmers, 
who have from five to ſix hundred pounds ſter- 
ling yearly income, and who are not above cul- 
tivating thoſe fields which have enriched them, 
and where they enjoy the greateſt of all human 
bleſſings, liberty. 


ee ee 


Or THEIR COMMERCE. 


NEVER has any people, ſince the fall 


of Carthage, been at the ſame time pow- 
erful by ſea and land, till Venice ſhewed the 


example. The Portugueſe, from their good 


fortune in difcovering the paſſage by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, have been for ſome time 
great lords on the coaſts of the Eaſt Indies, 
but have never been very reſpectable in Europe. 
Even the United Provinces became warlike, 
contrary to their natural. diſpoſition, and in 
pite of themſelves; and it can in no ſort be aſ- 
ciibed to their union among themſelves, but 


to their being united with England, that they 
have contributed to hold the balance in Europe 
-at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


Carthage, Venice, and Amſterdam, were 


undoubtedly powerful; but their conduct has 


been exactly like that of merchants grown rich 
by traffic, who afterwards purchaſe lands with 
| the 
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the dignity of lordſhip annexed to them. Nei- 
ther Carthage, nor Venice, nor Holland have, 
from a warlike and even conquering begin- 
ning, ended in a commercial nation. The 
Engliſh are the only people exiſting who 
have done this: they were 'a long while war- 
riors before they learned to caft accounts. 
They were entirely ignorant of numbers when 
they won the battles of Agincourt, Creſſy, and 
Poitiers, and were likewiſe ignorant that it 
was in their power to become corn- factors and 
woollen-drapers, two things that would cer- 
tainly turn to much better account. This ſci- 
ence alone has rendered the nation at once 
populous, wealthy, and powerful. London 
was a poor country-town when Edward III. 
conquered one half of France and it is wholly 
owing to this that the Engliſh: have become 
merchants; that London exceeds Paris in ex- 
tent, and number of inhabitants ; that they are 
able to equip and man two hundred ſail of 
ſhips of war, and keep the kings their allies in 
pay. The Scotch are a people born warriors, 
and who, from the purity of their air, inherit 
ood ſenſe. Whence comes it then that Scot- 
Fand, under the name of an Unzzn, is become 
a province to England? It is becauſe Scotland“ 
has ſcarce any other commodity than coal, and: 
that England has fine tin, excellent wool, and 
abounds 


the 


— 


®* Scotland-is by nature ſurpriſingly adapted to the growth 

of commerce and manufacture. Befides coal, her moun- 
tains afford inexhauſtible mines of lead, iron, and copper.. 
Her hills and vallies produce excellent paſturage for black: 
catile and ſheep z her ſoil is capable of raifing hemp, flax, 
and corn; her ſeas teem with myriads of fiſh for food and! 
E 5, exportation; 
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abounds in corn, manufactures, and trading com- 
anies. 
, When Lewis XIV. made Italy tremble, and 
his armies, already in poſſeſſion of Savoy and 
Piedmont, were on the point of reducing Tu- 
rin, prince Eugene was obliged to march from 
the remoteſt parts of Germany to the aſſiſlance 
of the duke of Savoy. He was in want of 
money, without which cities can neither be 
taken ner defended. He had recourſe to the 
Engliſh merchants. In half an hour's time 
they lent him five millions, with which he ef- 
tected thedeliverance of Turin, beat the French, 
and wrote this ſhort note to thoſe who had lent 
Him the money: Gentlemen, I have received 
«© your money, and flatter myſelf I have em- 
< ployed it to your ſatisfaction.” * This gives 
an Engliſhman a kind of pride, which is ex- 
tremely well founded, and cauſes him, not 
without reaſon, to compare himſelf to a citizen 
of Rome. Thus the younger ſon of a peer of 
the realm is not above trafic. My lord Town- 
ſhend, ſecretary of ſtate, has a brother who is 
ſatisfied with being a merchant in the city. At 
the time when my lord Oxford ruled ali Eng- 
land, his younger brother was a factor at Alep- 
po, whence he could never be prevailed on to 
return, and where he died. This cuſtom, 
which is now unhappily beginning to te laid 
aſide, appears monſtrous to a German, whoſe 


—_ L 


exportation; her coaſt abcunds with the beſt harbours in 

Europe; and her ſituation between the Atlantic and Ger- 
man oceans is peculiarly favourable to foreign trade: her 
ſubordination to England was the natural conſequence of 
her adjoining to a more populous, wealthy, induſtrious, and 

united people, 

head 
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head is full of the coats of arms and pageants of 
his family, They can never conceive how it is 
poſlible the ſon of an Engliſh peer ſhould be 
no more than a rich and powerful citizen, 
whilft in Germany they are all princes. I have 
known above thirty highneſſes of the ſame 
name, whoſe whole fortunes and eftate put to- 
gether amounted to a few coats of arms, and 
the ſtarving pride they inherited from their an- 
e 1 

In France every body is a marquis; and a man 
juſt come from the obſcurity of ſome remote 
province, with money in his pocket, and a 
name that ends with an ac or an ille, may give 
himſelf airs, and uſurp ſuch phraſes as, 4 man 
of my quality and rank ! and hold merchants in 
the moſt ſovereign contempt. The merchant 
again, by dint of hearing his profeſſion deſpiſed 
on all occafions, at laſt is fool enough to bluſh 
at his condition. I will not, however, take: 
upon me to ſay which is the moſt uſeful to his 
country, and which of the two ought to have 
the preference; whether the powdered lord, 
who knows to a minute when the king riſes or 
goes to bed, perhaps to ſtool, and who gives 
himſelf airs of importance in playing the part 
of a ſlave in the antichamber of ſome miniſter ; 
or the merchant, who enriches his country, 
and from his counting-houſe ſends his. orders 
into Surat or Cairo, thereby contributing to 
the happineſs and convenience of human. na- 
ture, 
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INOCULATION 


OF THE 


SM A L L-F U A. 


HE reſt of Europe, that is, the Chriſtian: 
part of it, very gravely aſſert that the 
Engliſh are fools and madmen ; fools, in com- 
municating the contagion of the ſmall-pox to 
their children, in order to hinder them from 
being ſubje to that dangerous and Joathſome 
diſorder; madmen, in wantonly expoſing their 
children to this peſtilence, with deſign to pre- 
vent a contingent evil. "The Engliſh, on their 
ſide, call the reſt of Europe unnatural and 
cowardly ; unnatural, in leaving their children 
expoſed to almoſt certain death by the ſmall» 
pox ; and cowardly, in fearing to give their 
children a trifling matter of pain from a pur- 
poſe ſo noble and ſo evidently uſeful. In order 
to determine which of the two are in the 
right, I ſhall now relate the hiſtory of this fa- 
mous practice, which is in France the ſubje& 
of ſo much dread. 

The women of Circafſia have from time im- 
memorial been accuſtomed to give their chil- 
dren the ſmall-pox, even as early as at ſix months 
old, by making an inciſion in the arm, and 
afterwards inſerting in this inciſion a puſtule 

. carefully 
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carefully taken from the body of ſome other 
child. This puſtule ſo inſinuated produces in 
the body of the patient the ſame effect that 
leaven does in a piece of dough; that is, it 
ferments in it, and communicates to the maſs 
of blood the qualities with which it is im- 
pregnated. The puſtules of the child infected 
in this manner ſerve to convey the ſame diſeaſe 
to others. This diſorder therefore is perpetu- 
ally circulating through the different parts of 
Circaſſia; and when, unluckily, there is no in- 
fection of the ſmall-pox in the country, it re- 
ates the ſame uneaſineſs as a dearth, or an un- 
healthy ſeaſon, would have occaſioned. 

What has given riſe to this cuſtom in Cir- 
eaſſia, and which is ſo extraordinary to other 
nations, is, however, a cauſe common to them 
with all the nations on the face of the earth; 
that is, the tenderneſs “ of mothers, and motives 
of intereſt. The Circaſſians are poor, but have 
handſome daughters; which, accordingly, is the 
1 article of their foreign commerce. 


t is they who furniſh beauties for the ſeraglios 
of the grand ſignior, the ſophi of Perſia, and 


others who are rich enough to purchaſe and to 
maintain theſe precious commodities. Theſe 
people bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; that is, in virtuous 
and honourable principles, which contain the 
whole ſcience of wheedling the male part of 
the creation; the art of dancing, with gef- 
tures expreſſive of uncommon effeminacy and 
laſciviouſneſs; and laſtly, that of rekindling, 
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by the moſt bewitehing artifices, the exhauſted 
appetites of thoſe haughty lords to whom their 
ſates have deſtined them. Theſe poor creatures 
repeat their leſſon every day with their mothers, 
in the ſame manner as our girls do their cate- 
chiſm; that is, without underſtanding a fingle 
ſyllable of what is taught them. Now it often 
happened, that a father and mother, after hav- 
ing taken an infinite deal of pains in giving 
their children a good education, are all of a 
ſudden fruſtrated of their hopes. The ſmall- 
pox getting into the family, one daughter per- 
haps died ; another Joſt an eye; a third reco- 
vered, but with a dishgured noſe; fo that hete 
was an honeſt couple ruined paſt all remedy, 
Often too an entire ſtagnation of all kind of 
commerce has enſued, and that for ſeveral 
— running, when the diſorder happened to 

epidemical, to the no ſmall detriment of the 
ſeraglios of Turkey and Perfia, | 

A commercial people are always exceedingly 
vigilant with regard to their intereft, and never 
negle&t thoſe pieces of knowlege that may be 
of uſe in the carrying on their traffic. The 
Circaſſians found, that upon computation, in a 
thouſand perſons there were hardly one that 
was ever twice ſeized with the ſmall-pox com- 
pletely formed ; that there had been inſtances 
of a perſon's having had a ſlight touch of the 
ſmall-pox, or ſomething reſembling it, but there 
never were any two relapſes known to be 
dangerous: in ſhort, that in fact the fanc 
perion has never been known to have been 


twice infected with this diſorder. They fur- 


ther remark, that when the diſeaſe is mild, and 
the breaking out has only to pierce through 
a thin 
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- a thin-and delicate ſkin, they leave no ſort of 
10 mark on the face behind them. From theſe 
4 natural obſervations they concluded, that if a 
is child of ſix months or a year old was to have a 


7 mild kind of the ſmall-pox, that not only the 
5 child would certainly ſurvive, but would get 


1 the better of it without ſo much as bearing any 
5 marks of it, and would aſſuredly be quit of it 
5 during the remainder of its life. From hence 


N it followed of courſe, that their only method 
x would be to communicate the diſorder to their 
children betimes, which they did, by inſinuat- 
ing into the child's body a puſtule taken from 
the body of one infected with the ſmall- pox, 
the moſt completely formed, and at the ſame 
time the moſt favourable kind that could be 
found, The experiment could ſcarce poflibly 
fail. The Turks “, a very ſenſible people, 
ſoon adopted this practice ; and, at this day, 
there is ſcarce a baſhaw in Conſtantinople who 
does not inoculate his children while they 
are at the breaſt, | 

There are ſome who pretend the Circaſſians 
formerly learned this cuſtom from the Arabians. 
\We will leave this point in hiſtory to be elu- 
cidated by ſome learned Benedictine, who will 
not fail to compoſe ſeveral volumes in folio 
upon the ſubject, together with the neceſſary 
vouchers. All I have to ſay of the matter is, 
that in the beginning of the reign of George I. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, one of the 
molt celebrated ladies in England for her ſtrong 
and ſolid good ſenſe, happening to be with her 
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* The Turks never adopted the practice of inocula- 
\ tion, if we may depend upon the lateſt and beſt accounts 
L received from Conſtantinople, 

huſband 
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huſband at Conſtantinople, reſolved without 
any kind of difficulty to give the ſmall-pox to 
a child ſhe had had in that country. In vain 
did her chaplain remonſtrate that this practice 
was by no means conſiſtent with Chriſtian prin- 
ciples, and could only be expected to ſucceed 
with infidels; my lady Wortley's fon reco- 
vered, and was preſently as well as could be 
wiſhed. This lady, on her return to Lon- 
don, communicated the experiment ſhe had 
made to the princeſs of Wales *, now queen of 
Great Britain. It muſt be acknowleged that, 
ſetting crowns and titles aſide, this princeſs is 
certainly born for the encouragement of arts, 
and for the good of the human race, to whom 
ſhe is a generous benefactor : She is an amiable 
philoſopher ſeated on a throne, who has im- 
proved every opportunity of inſtruction, and 
who has never let ſlip any occafion of ſhewing 
her innate generoſity. It is ſhe who on hear- 
ing that a daughter of Milton was till living, 
and in extreme miſery, immediately ſent her a 
conſiderable preſent ; ſhe it is, who encourages 
the celebrated father Courayer ; in a word, it is 
ſhe who deigned to become the mediatrix be- 
tween doctor Clarke and Mr. Leibnitz f. As 
foon as ſhe heard of inoculation for the ſmall- 
pox, ſhe cauſed an experiment of it to be tried 
on four criminals under ſentence of death, who 
were thus doubly indebted to her for their 
lives : for ſhe not only reſcued them from the 
gallows, but, by means of this artificial kind 


1 


— 


* The late Queen Caroline, 
Leibnitz attacked the philoſophy of Sit Iſaac Newton, 
which was defended by Dr, Clarke, 
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of the ſmall-pox, prevented them from hav- 


ing it in the natural way, which they, in 
all human probability, would have had, and 
of which they might have died in a more 
advanced age. The princeſs, thus aſſured 
of the utility of this proof, cauſed her own 
children to be inoculated. All England, 
or rather Britain, followed her example; fo 
that from that time at leaſt ſix thouſand chil- 
dren ſtand indebted for their lives to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, as do all the fair of the 
iſland for preſerving their beauty. 

In an hundred perſons that come into the 
world, at leaft ſixty are found to catch the 
ſmall-pox; of theſe ſixty, twenty are known to 
die in the moſt favourable times, and twenty 
more wear very diſagreeable marks of this cruel 
diſorder as long as they live. Here is then a 
fifth part of the human ſpecies aſſuredly killed, 
or, at leaſt, horribly disfigured. Among the 
vaſt numbers — in Great Britain, or 
in Turkey, none are ever known to die, wo 4 
ſuch as were in a very ill ſtate of health, 
or given over before. No one is marked with 
it, no one is ever infected a ſecond time, ſup- 
poſing the inoculation to be perfect, that is, 
to have taken place as it ought. It is there- 
fore certain, that, had ſome French lady 
imported this ſecret from Conſtantinople into 
Paris, ſhe would have rendered an ineſtimable 
and everlaſting piece of ſervice to the nation. The 
duke de Villequier, father to the preſent duke 
d' Aumont, a nobleman of the moſt robuſt con- 
ſtitution, would not have been cut off inthe flower 
of his age; the prince de Soubiſe, who enjoyed tho 
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moſt remarkable ſtate of good health ever 
known, would not have been carried off at 
five and twenty; nor would. Mienſeigneur, the 
grandfather of Lewis XV. been laid in bis 
grave by it in his fiſtieth year. The twenty 
thouſand perſons who died at Paris in 1723 
would have been now alive. What ſhall we 
ſay then? Is it that the French ſet a lower 
value upon life? or are the ladies of France leſs 
anxious about the preſervation of their charms? 
It is true, and it mult be acknowleged, we are 
a very odd kind of people |! Ir is poſſible, that 


in ten years we may think of adopting this Bri- 


tiſh cuſtom, provided the doctors and curates, 
allow us this indulgence ; or, perhaps, the 
French will inoculate their children, out of 
mere whim and maggot, ſhould thoſe iſland- 
ers leave it off, from their natural incon- 
ſtancy *. | 

I learn that the Chineſe have praiſed this 
cuſtom theſe two hundred years laſt paſt ; the 
example of a nation that has the firſt character 
in point of natural good ſenſe, as well as 
of their excellent internal police, is a ſtrong 
prejudice in its favour. It is true, the Chi- 
nele follow a method peculiar to themſelves ; 
they make no inciſion, but take the ſmall-pox 
up the noſe in powder, juſt as we do a pinch 
of ſnuff: this method is more pleaſant, but 
amounts to much the ſame thing, and ſerves 
equally to prove, that had inoculation beca 


practiied in France, it muſt aſſuredly have ſaved 
the lives of thouſands. 


* This chapter is taken from a letter written in 1727. 
the reſt has been avded ſince that time, [ 
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It is ſome years ſince a Jeſuit miſſionary hav- 
ing read this chapter, and being in a province of 
America, where the ſmall pox makes horrible 
ravages, bethought himſelf of cauſing all the 
Indian children he baptized to be inoculated, 
ſo that they are indebted to him not only for 
this preſent life, but alſo for life eternal at the 
ſame time: what ineſtimable gifts for ſavages ! 

The biſhop of Worceſter has lately preached 
up the doctrine of inoculation at London; he 
has proved, like a good citizen and patriot, 
what a vaſt number of ſubjects this practice 
preſerves to a nation; a doctrine which he has 
alſo inforced by ſuch arguments as might be 
expected from a paſtor and a Chriſtian. . They 
would preach at Paris againſt this ſalutary in- 
vention, as they wrote twenty years ago againſt 
Sir Iſaac Newton's. philoſophy : in ſhort, every 
thing contributes to prove that the Engliſh are 
greater philoſophers, and poſſeſſed of more cou- 
rage than we. It will require a conſiderable 
ſpace of time before a true ſpirit of reaſon 
and a particular bolene's of ſentiment, will 
be able to make their way over the Straits of 
Dover. 8. 258 

It muſt not, however, be imagined, that no 
perſons are to be met with from the Orkneys 
to the South Foreland but philoſophers; the 
other ſpecies will always form the greateſt num- 
ber. Inoculation was at firſt oppoſed in Lon- 
don; and a great while before the biſhop of 
Worceſter preached this goſpel from the pul- 
pit, a certain curate had taken it into his head 
to declaim againſt this practice: he told his con- 
gregation, that Job had certainly been inocu- 
lated by the devil. This man ſpoiled a good 
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Capuchin, for which nature ſeems to have in- 
tended him; he was certainly unworthy the 
honour of being born in this ifand. So we ſec 
prejudice, as uſual, firſt got poſſeſſion of the 
pulpit, and reaſon could not reach it till long 
after; this is no more than the common pro- 
greſs of the human mind. 


Cr CEANSO # GEANSERGHANSD 
On CHANCELLOR BACON. 


II. is not long ſince that ridiculous and 
threadbare queſlion was agitated in a cele- 
brated aſſembly; who was the greateſt man, 
whether Cæſar or Alexander, 2 or 
Cromwell. Somebody made anſwer, that it 
muſt undoubtedly be Sir Ifaac Newton. This 
man was certainly in the right ; for if true 
greatneſs conſiſts in having received from hea- 
ven the advantage of a ſuperior genius, with 
the talent of applying it for the intereſt of the 
poſſeſſor and of mankind, a man like Mr. New- 
ton, and ſuch an one is hardly to be met with 
in ten centuries, is ſurely by much the greateſt ; 
and thoſe ſtateſmen and conquerors which no 
age has ever been without, are commonly but 
ſo many illuſtrious villains. It is the man who 
ſways our minds by the prevalence of reaſon 
and the native force of truth, not they who 


reduce mankind to a ſtate of ſlavery by brutiſh 


force and downright violence; the man who 
by the vigour of his mind, is able to pene- 
trate into the hidden ſecrets of nature, and 


whoſe 
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whoſe capacious ſoul can contain the vaſt frame 
of the univerſe, not thoſe who lay nature waſte, 
and deſolate the face of the earth, that claims 
our reverence and admiration. 

Therefore, as you are deſirous to be informed 
of the great men that England has produced, 
F ſhall begin with the Bacons, the Lockes, and 
the Newtons, &c. The generals and miniſters 
will come after them in their turn. 

I muſt begin with the celebrated baron of 
Verulam, known to the reſt of Europe by the 
name of Bacon, who was the ſon of a certain 
keeper of the ſeals, and was for a conſiderable 
time chancellor under James I. Notwithſtand- 
ing the intrigues and buſtle of a court, and the 
occupations incident to his office, which would 
haverequired his whole attention, hefound means 
to become a great philoſopher, a good hiſtorian, 
and an elegant writer; and what is yet more 
wonderful is, that he lived in an age where the 
art of writing was totally unknown, and where 
ſound philoſophy was ſtill leſs ſo, This perſo- 
nage, as is the way amongſt mankind, was more 
valued after his death than whilſt he lived. His 
enemies were courtiers reſiding at London, 
whilſt his admirers conſiſted wholly of foreign- 
ers. When the marquis d' Effiat brought the 
princeſs Mary, daughter to Henry the Great, 
over to be married to king Charles, this mini- 
ſter paid Bacon a viſit, who being then con- 
fined to a fick bed, received him with cloſe cur- 
tains, © You are like the angels,” ſaid d' Ef- 
fiat to him; „“ we hear much talk of them, 
and whilſt every body thinks them ſuperior 


to men, we are never fayoured with a fight 
of them.” | 
You 
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+ You have been told in what manner Bacon 
was accuſed of a crime which is very far from 
being the ſin of a philoſopher “; of being cor- 
rupted by pecuniary gifts; and how he was 
— by the houſe of peers to pay a fine 
of about four hundred thouſand livres of our 
money, beſides loſing his office of chancellor, 
and being degraded from the rank and dignity 
of a peer. At preſent the Engliſh revere his 
memory to ſuch a depree as, with great diffi- 
culty, to allow him to have been in the leaſt 


| por Should you aſk me what I think of it, 


will make uſe of a ſaying I heard from Lord 


| Bolingbroke. They happened to be talking of 


the avarice with which the duke of Marlborough 
had been taxed, and quoted ſeveral inſtances of 
it, for the truth of which they appealed to Lord 
Bolingbroke, who, as being of a contrary party, 
might perhaps, without any treſpaſs againſt the 
laws of decorum, freely ſay what he thought. 
&« He was,” ſaid he,“ ſo great a man that I 
do not recollect whether he had any faults or 
no.” I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to let 
you know what theſe qualities are which have 


— 


* Lord Verulam being committed to the Tower, and 
conſcious of that corruption which was laid to his charge, 
preſented a petition to the houſe of peers, conſeſſing him- 
ſelf guilty, and requeſting that he might not be expoſed to 
the ſhame of a public trial, He was deprived of his office 
of chancellor ; rendered incapable of fitting in the upper 
houſe of parliament ; fined in forty thouſand pounds; and 
condemned to be impriſoned in the Tower during the king's 
pleaſure, James, in conſideration of his great genius, re- 
mitted his fine, releaſed him from priſon, and indulged him 
with a very conſiderable penſion. Aſter all, the crime laid 


to his charge was rather the effect of weakneſs and inatten- 
tion, than owing to a vicious heart or ſordid diſpoſition. 


3 acquire 
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acquired chancellor Bacon the eſteem of all Eu- 


rope. * f 1:1 5 
The moſt ſingular, as well as the moſt ex- 
cellent of all his works, is that which is now 
the leaſt read, and at the ſame time the moſt 
uſeful ; I mean his Neovum Scientiarum Organum. 
This is the ſcaffold by means of which the edi- 
fice of the new philoſophy has been reared ; ſo 
that when the building was compleated, the 
ſcaffold was no longer of any uſe. + Chancellor 
Bacon was ſtill unacquainted with nature, but 
he perfectly knew, and pointed out extraordinary 
well, all the paths which lead to her receſſes. 
He had very early deſpiſed what thoſe ſquare- 
cap'd fools teach in thoſe dungeons called Cal- 
leges, under the name of philoſophy, and did 
every thing in his power that thoſe bodies; 1n- 
ſtituted for the cultivation and perfecting the 
human underſtanding, might ceaſe any longer 
to mar it, by their guiddities, their horrors I a. 
vacuum, their ſubſtantial forms, with the reſt of 
that jargon which ignorance and a nonſenſical 
jumble of religion had conſecrated. 

This great man is the father of experimental 
philoſophy. It is true, wonderful diſcoveries 
had been made even before his time ; the ma- 
riner's compals, the art of printing, that of en- 
graving, the art of painting in oil, that of 
making glaſs, with the remarkably advantageous 
invention of reſtoring in ſome meaſure ſight to 
the blind; that is, to old men, by means of 
ſpectacles; the ſecret of making gunpowder, 
&c, had been already diſcovered. They had 
gone in ſearch of, diſcovered, and conquered a 
new world in another hemiſphere. Who would 
not have thought that theſe ſublime diſcoveries 


os On CHANCELTLOR BACON. 
had been made by the greateſt philoſophers, 


and in times much more enlightened than ours? 
By no means; for all theſe aſtoniſhing revolu- 
tions happened in the ages of ſcholaſtic barba- 
rity. Chance alone has brought forth almoſt 
all theſe inventions; it is even pretended, that 
chance has had a great ſhare in the diſcovery 
of America; at leaſt, 'it has been believed that 
Chriſtopher Columbus undertook this voyage on 
the faith of a captain of a ſhip who had been 
caſt by a ſtorm on one of the Caribbee iſlands. 
Be this as it will, men had learned to penetrate 
to the utmoſt limits of the habitable globe, and 
to deſtroy the moſt impregnable cities with an 
artificial thunder, much more terrible than the 
real ; but they were ſtill ignorant of the circu- 
lation of the blood, the weight and preſſure of 
the air, the laws of motion, the doctrine of 
light and colour, the number of the planets in 
our ſyſtem, &. And a man that was capable 
to maintain a theſis on the Categories of Ariſtotle, 
the univerſale a parte ret, or ſuch-like nonſenſe, 
was conſidered as a prodigy. ; 

Ihe moſt wonderful and uſeful inventions 
are by no means thoſe which do moſt honour 
to the human mind. And it is to a certain me- 
chanical inſtinct, which ſubſiſts in almoſt every 
man, that we owe far the greater part of the 
arts, and in no manner whatever to philo- 
ſophy. The difcovery of fire, the arts of 
making bread, of melting and working metals, 
of building houſes, the invention of the ſhut- 
tle, are iofoltely more uſeful than printing and 


the compaſs; notwithſtanding, all theſe were 
invented by men who were till in a ſtate ot 
barbarity. What aſtoniſhing things have the 

| | Greeks * + 
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Greeks and Romans ſince done in mechanics? 


Yet men believed, in their time, that the hea- 
vens were of chryſtal, and the ſtars were fo 
many ſmall lamps, that ſometimes fell into the 
ſea; and one of their greateſt philoſophers, af- 


ter many reſearches, had at length diſcovered 


that the ſtars were ſo many pebbles, that h 
flown off like ſparks from the earth, 1 
In a word, there was not a man who had 
any idea of experimental philoſophy before 
chancellor Bacon; and of an infinity of expe- 
riments which have been made ſince his time, 


there is hardly a ſingle one which has not been 


pointed out in his book, He had even made a 
good number of them himſelf, He conſtructed 


teveral ſorts of pneumatical machines, by which 
he diſcovered the m—_—_ of the air; he had 


long brooded over the diſcovery of its weight, 
and was even at times very near catching it, 
when it was laid hold of by FTorricelli. A ſhort 
time after, experimental phyſicks began, at the 


ſame inftant, to be cultivated in almoſt all parts 


of Europe. This was a hidden treaſure of which 
Bacon had ſome glimmerings, and which all 
the philoſophers whom his promiſes: had encou- 
raged, made their utmoſt efforts to lay open: 
We ſee in his book mention made in expreſs 
terms of that new attraction of which Mr. 
Newton paſſes ſor the inventor. We muſt 


enquire,” ſaid Bacon, „whether there be not 


a certain magnetical force, which operates re- 
ciprocally between the earth and other heavy 
bodies, between the moon and the ocean, be- 


tween the planets, &c.” In another place he 


ſays, * Either heavy bodies are impelled to- 
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tually 


— 


: wards the center of the earth, or they are mu- 
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tually attracted by it; in this latter caſe it is evi- 
dent, that the nearer falling bodies approach the 
earth, the more forcibly are they attracted by it. 
We mult try, continues he, whether the ſame 
pendulum clock goes faſter on the top of a 
mountain, or at the bottom of a mine. If the 
force of the weight diminiſh on the mountain, 
and increaſe in the mine, it is probable the earth 
has a real attracting quality.“ 

This precurſor in philoſophy was allo an ele- 
gant writer, an hiſtorian, and a wit. His mo- 
ral eſſays are in high eſtimation, though they 
ſeem rather calculated to inſtruct than to pleaſe ; 
and as they are neither a ſatire on human nature, 
like the maxims of Rochefoucault, nor a ſchool 
of ſcepticiſm, like Montagne, they are not fo 
much read as theſe two ingenious books. His 
life of Henry VII. paſſed for a maſter-piece ; 
but how is it poſſible ſome people ſhould have 
been idle enough. to compare fo ſmall a work 
with the hiſtory of our illuſtrious M. de Thou ? 
Speaking of that famous impoſtor Perkins, ſon 
of a Jew convert, who aſſumed ſo boldly the 
name of Richard IV. king of England, bein 
encouraged by the ducheſs of Burgundy, — 
who diſputed. the crown with Henry VII. he 
expreſſes himſelf in theſe terme: About this 
time king Henry was beſet with evil ſpirits, by 
the witchcraft of the ducheſs of Burgundy, who 
_ conjured up from hell the ghoſt of Edward IV. 
in order to torment king Henry. When the 
ducheſs of Burgundy had inſtructed Perkins, ſhe 
began to conſider with herſelf in what region of 
the heavens ſhe ſhould make this comet ſhine, 
and reſolved immediately that it ſhould make its 
appearance in the horizon of Ireland,” I think 

| © our 
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our ſage de Thou ſeldom gives into this galli- 
maufry, which uſed formerly to pals for the 


ſublime, but which at preſent is known by its 
proper title, the bomba/t. 


NEN | 
ONT OCH | 
THERE ſurely never was a more ſolid 


and more methodical underſtanding, nor a 
more acute and accurate, logician than Locke, 
though he was far from being an excellent ma- 
thematician. He never could bring himſelf to 
undergo the drudgery of calculation, nor the 
dryneſs of mathematical truths, which offer no 
ſenſible image to the underſtanding : and no one 
has more fully evinced than he has done, thata man, 
without the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance from geometry, 
might ſtill poſſeſs the moſt geometrical intellect 
poſſible. The great philoſophers before his 
time, had made no difficulties in determining the 
eſſence or ſubſtance of the human ſoul ; but as 
they were wholly ignorant of the matter, it was 
but reaſonable they ſhould be all of them of dif- 
terent opinions. a. | 

In Greece, which was at one the cradle of 
arts, and of errors, where the greatneſs and 
folly of the human mind were puſhed to ſo great 
a heighth, they reaſoned on the ſoul exactly as 
we do. The divine Anaxagoras, who had al- 
tars erected to him, for teaching men that the ſun _ 
was bigger than the Peloponneſus, that ſnow was 
black, that the ſky was of ſtone, affirmed that 
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the ſoul was an aerial ſpirit, though immortal. 
Diogenes, a different perſon from him, who be- 
came afterwards a Cynic from a counterfeiter of 
money, aſſerted, that the foul was a portion of 


the ſubſtance of God; a notion which had at 


leaſt ſomething ſtrik 
the ſoul is compoſed · of parts in the ſame man- 
ner as matter. Atiſtotle, whoſe works have 
been interpreted à thouſand different ways, be- 
cauſe they were in fact abſolutely unintelligible, 
was of opinion, if we may truſt ſome of his diſci- 
ples, that the underſtandings of all mankind 
were but one and the ſame ſubſtance. The di- 
vine Plato, maſter to the divine Ariſtotle, and 
the divine Socrates, maſter to the divine Plato, 
faid, that the foul was at the ſame. time corpo- 
real and eternal. The demon of Socrates had, 
no doubt, let him into the ſecret of this mat- 
ter. There are actually ſome who pretend, 
that a fellow who boaſted of having a-fa- 
miliar, was moſt aſſuredly either knave, or 
fool; poſſibly they who ſay ſo may be rather too 
ſqueamiſh. ö 74 21 
As for our fathers of the church, ſeveral of 
them, in the firſt ages, were of opinion that 
the human ſou), as well as the angels and God 
himſelf, were all corporeal. The world is every 


ng. Epicurus maintains 


— 


day improving. St. Bernard, as father Mabillon 


is forced to own, taught, with reſpect to the ſoul, 


that after death it did not behold God in heaven, 


but was obliged to reſt ſatisfied with converſing 


with the humanity of Jeſus Chriſt." .- Poſſibly 


they took it for once on his bare word; 


though the adventure of the cruſade has ſome- 
what leſlened the credit of his oracles- Whole 


o2 
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drones of ſchoolmen came after him : there 
was the irreftagable doctor , the ſubtil doctor q, 

the angelic doctor 9, the ſeraphic doctor jj, the che- 

rubimical doctor, all of whom made no ſcruple 
of ſaying they were petſectly clear as to the ſoul's 
ſubſtance, but who have, for all that, ſpoken of 
it exactly as if they neither underſtood one ſylla- 
ble of what they ſpoke of, and wanted that no- 
body elſe ſhould. Our Deſcartes, born to diſcover 
the miſtakes of antiquity, only that he might 

. fubſtitute bis own in their place, and bore 

_ down by the ſtream of ſyſtem, which hood- 

winks the greateſt men, imagined he bad de- 

monſtrated, that the foul was the ſame thing 

- with thought, in the ſame manner as matter is 


the ſame with extenſion. He firmly maintained, 


that the foul always thinks, and that at its arri- 
val in the body, it is provided with a whole 
magazine of metaphyſical notidns, as of God, 
ſpace, infinity, and fully ſupplied with all forts 
of abſtract ideas, which it unhappily loſes the 
moment it comes forth from its mother's womb. 
Father Mallebraijche, of the oratory, in his ſub- 
lime illuſions, adimits of no ſuch thing as innate 
ideas, though he made no manner of doubt of 
our ſeeing every thing in God; and that God 
himſelt, if it is lawſul to ſpeak in this manner, 
was the very eſſence of our ſoul. 

Aſter ſo many ſpeculative gentlemen had 
formed this tomante of the ſoul, one truly wiſe man 
; appeared, who has, in the moſt modeſt manner 
imaginable, given us its real hiſtory. Mr. Locke 
has laid open to man the anatomy of his own 
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ſoul, juſt as ſome learned anatomiſt would have 
done that of the body. He avails himſelf through- 
out of the help of metaphyſical lights; and altho' 


102 


he is ſometimes bold enough to ſpeak in a poſitive 


manner, he is on other occaſions not afraid to diſ- 
cover doubts. Inſtead of determining at once what 
we were entirely ignorant about, he examines, ſtep 
by ſtep, the objects of human knowledge; he takes 
a child from the moment of its birth; he accom- 
panies him through all the ſtages of the human un- 
derſtanding; he views what he poſſeſſes in com- 
mon with the brutes, and in what he is ſuper ior 
to them. Above all, he is ſolicitous to examine 
the internal evidence of conſciouſneſs. I 
leave, ſays he, thoſe who are poſſeſſed of more 
knowledge than J am, to determine whether our 


ſouls exiſts before or after the organization of the 


body; but cannot help atknowledging that the 
ſoul that has fallen to my ſhare, is one of thoſe 


. Coarſe material kinds of ſouls which cannot al- 


ways think; and I am even ſo unhappy as not 


to be able to conceive how it ſhould be more 


indiſpenſably neceſſary that the foul ſhould al- 


ways think, than it ſhould be that the body 
ſhould always be in motion.” W101 t. 


For my on ſhare, I am proud of the honour 
of being every whit as ſtupid in this point as Mr. 


Locke. No body ſhall ever perſuade me that I 


always think; and J don't find myſelf in the 
leaſt more diſpoſed than he to think, that a few 


weeks after I was conceived my ſoul was very 
learned, and acquainted with a thouſand things 
that I forgot the moment I came into the world, 


and that I poſſeſſed to very little good purpoſe 
in the uterus, ſo many valuable ſecrets in philo- 
ſophy, all of which abandoned me the _ 

ey 
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they could have been of any advantage, and 
which I have never ſince been able to re- 
cover. | W 
Locke, after demoliſhing the notion of innate 
ideas; after having renounced the vain opinion 
that the mind always thivks; having fully eſta- 
bliſhed this point, that the origin of all our 
ideas is from the ſenſes ®; having examined our 
ſimple and compound ideas; having accompanied 
the mind in all its operations; having ſhewn the 
imperfection of all the languages ſpoken by men, 
and what a groſs abuſe of terms we are every 
moment guilty of; Locke, I ſay, at length pro- 
ceeds to conſider the extent, or rather the no- 
thingneſs, of human knowledge. This is the 
chapter in-which he has the boldneſs to advance, 
though in a modeſt manner, "That we ſhall 
never be able to determine, whether a being, 
ere is capable of thought or no ?” 
his ſagacious propoſition has paſled with more 
than one divine as a ſcandalous aſſertion, that 
the ſoul is material and mortal. Some Engliſh 
devotees as uſual gave the alarm. The ſuper- 
ſtitious are in ſociety what poltroons are in an 
army; they infect the reſt with their own 
panics. They cried out, that Mr. Locke wanted 
to turn all religion topſy- turvy: there was, how- 
ever, not the ſmalleſt relation to religion in the 
affair, the queſtion was purely philoſophical, and 
altogether independent of faith and revelation. 
'They had only to examine, without rancour, 
whether it were a contradiction to fay, that 


» This is expreſly the doctrine of Ariſtotle, The ſoul 
has no knowledge but that which ſhe acquires_through 
the canal of the ſenſes, | ' TILES 
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c matter is incapable of thought,” and, God 
is able to endow matter with thought.” But it 
is too frequent with theologians to begin with. 
pronouncing that God is ded, whenever we 
ate not of their fide of the queſtion, or happen 
not to think as they do: the caſe is pretty much 
like that of the bad poets, who tock it into their 
heads to imagine Boileau ſpoke high - treaſon, 
when he was only laughing at the ſillineſs of 
their wretched compoſitions. Doctor Stilling- 
fleet has acquired the character of a moderate 
divine, only becauſe he has refrained from abuſe 
in his controverſy with Mr, Locke, He ven- 
tured to enter the liſts with him, but was 
vanquiſbed, becauſe he reaſoned too much like a 
doctor; whiltt Locke, like a true philoſopher, 
fully acquainted with the ſtrength and weakneſs 
of human underſtanding, fought with arms of 
whoſe temper he was perfectly well affured. 


ANANAXAERNARRANAREER 
ON THE S O U.L. | 


L T us ſuppoſe a dozen philoſophers in an 
idand, where they never ſaw any thing be» 
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again: and not being ovet and above well in- 
formed of the generation of plants, or in what 
manner they receive their growth and nouriſh- 
merit, they therefore call this the vegetative 
ſoul. What do you mean by the term vegeta- 
tive foul? will ſome one aſk, It is, anſwer 
they, a word we make ule'of to ſignify that un- 
known ſpring by which all theſe operations are 
performed, But, ſays ſome mechanic, do you 
not ſee all this is done in a natural way, b 
means of weights, levers, wheels, and pullies 
No, ſay our philoſophers, by no means. There 
is ſomething more in this ſort of vegetation 
than mere matter and motion; there is beſides 
a ſecret power with which all plants are endowed, 
by which they admit the ſap. that is neceſſaty for 
their nouriſhment ; and this power, which cannot 
poſſibly be explained by any laws of mechaniſm,, 
is a giſt which, God has ,beſtowed on matter 
and whereof neither you nor I can comprehend 
the return. 2 EOS 

After a good deal of wrangling, at length 
A rig 188 the (pats A a! 
fay they, after, a long ſcrutiny, here are bein 
i exactly as wo are | Itey have certainly 
the gift of memory, and that frequently in 
a degree ſuperior to ourſelves. They have the 
ſame paſſions too; they have knowledge or con- 
feiouſneſs; they communicate their wants; and 
perpetuate their ſpecies exactly in the ſame many 
ner, and as well as the belt metaphyſician of us 
all could have done. They proceed. to '4F di- 
ſection of one of theſe beings, in which they 
find a heart and a brain. What! ſay they, is it 
poſſible the author of theſe machines, who makes. 
nothing in vain, ſhould have given them all the 
BUY F 5 organs 
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organs of ſenſation, merely to prevent their being 
in the leaſt capable of ſenſation ? The thought 
teems with abſurdity. There is therefore moſt 
aſſuredly ſome attribute within them, which is 
properly what we call Soul, for want of a bet- 
ter word ; ſomething which is capable of per- 
ception, and which is provided with a certain ſtock 
of ideas. The queſtion is, what this thinkin 
principle is? Can it be ſomething entirel dif: 
ferent from matter ? Is it a pure unmixed ſpirit ? 
or ſhall we ſay, it is a being of a middle nature 
between that matter, whoſe properties we know 
not in any degree, and pure ſpirit, about which 
we are at leaſt as much in the dark? or ſhall 
it be a property with which God endowed or- 
ganized matter! | | | 
Then they fall to making experiments on in- 
ſects, as on earth- worms, or the polypus; the 
cut them into ſeveral portions, and are iftoniſhed, 
after ſome little time, to ſee new heads grow 
out of each ſingle part; the ſame 3 re- 
produces itſelf, and draws from its very deſtruc- 
tion the means of multiplying its ſpecies. Has 
it ſeveral ſouls, which wait to animate theſe parts 
ſo reproduced, when the head ſhall have been 
ſevered from the original trunk ? "They reſemble 
the trees which ſhoot out branches, and which 
reproduce their like from their wounds: Can 
theſe trees have ſeveral fouls too ? This is by no 
means likely; it is therefore probable the 
fouls of thefe beaſts are of another ſpecies than 
that to which we gave the name of vegetative 
foul in plants; it muſt therefore be a ſuperior 
faculty, with which God has deſigned to animate 
certain portions of matter; it is a new proof of 
his power, and affords new matter of * 
dome 
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Some perſon. equally overbearing and falſe. in 
his reaſonings, happens to hear this diſcourſe, and 
ſays, You are a ſet of impious wretches, whoſe 
bodies ought to be burned, for the good of 
your ſouls, for denying man's immortality, Our 
philoſophers are ſtruck with ſuch unheard of lan- 
guage, and look. at one another in  amaze- 
ment ; one of them anſwers in a mild and placid 
tone of voice, Why in ſuch haſte to butn us? 
What reaſon can you have to think that we 
hold that. cruel ſoul of yours to be mortal ? 
Becauſe you believe, replies the other, that 
God has given theſe brutes, Who are or- 
ganized as we are, the faculty of forming ideas 
and ſentiment. Naw know that the ſouls of 
brutes periſh with them; therefore you muſt cer- 
tainly hold that the ſouls of men periſh alſo. 

_ The philoſopher anſwers, We are far from 
pretending to any certainty that what we call /oul 
in the brutes periſhes with them; we are well 
aſſured matter never periſhes at all; and we are 
of dpinion, it is poſſible God may have endow- 
ed animals with ſomewhat that may retaia 
to all eternity, if God fo pleaſe, the faculty 
of forming ideas. We are very far from aſſert- 
ing, that the thing is really and certainly ſo; it 
belongs not to man to be ſo confident of him- 
ſelf; but we dare not ſet bounds to the power of 
the Deity. We ſay, it is extremely probable that 
the brutes, which are mere matter, may bave 
received from him a certain portion of intelli- 
gence. We diſcover daily certain properties of 
matter; that is to ſay, ſo many gifts of the 
Deity, whereof we had here befgre no manner 
of conception. We at firſt defined matter to be 
an extended ſubſtance * afterwards We diſcovered 
;: h 6 we 
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we ought to have added ſolidity; ſome time af- 
ter we knew that this matter had à certain power, 
or force, which is called inert force, or vis iner- 
tiz; after which again we were quite aſtoniſhed, 
to be reduced to the neceſſity of acknowledging 
that matter gravitates. 5 7" 

Upon our attempting to puſh our enquiries 
{till farther, we were forced to own there were 
beings reſembling matter in ſome points, but 
which are likewiſe without certain 9 
with which matter is ſometimes endowed. 
elementary fire, for inſtance, acts on our ſenſes 
as well as other bodies, yet it tends not to. 
one common center as they do; on the contrary,, 
it diverges from the center in ſtraight lines to- 
wards all ſides. It appears contradictory to all the 
laws of attraction and gravity, to which the other 
parts of matter are lubjeR. Optics has myſte- 
ries altogether unaccountable, and for which it- 
is impoſſible to aſſign any reaſon, but by hazard- 
ing the ſuppoſition that the rays of light pene- 
trate each other. There is undoubtedly: fome pro- 
perty in light, which diſtinguiſhes it from all the 
other known parts of matter: it would ſeem 
that light is a kind of middle fubſtance be- 
tween bodies and the other kinds of beings, of 
which we are entirely ignorant. It is very pro- 
bable, that thoſe other ſpecies of matter are 
themſelves a certain middle rank which leads to 
other creatures, and that there may be, in this 
m_— a Chain of ſubſtances which riſe to in- 

ity. 


adeo it idem eff, tamen ultima; 
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This idea ſeems to us worthy of the pony 
of God, if any ever was or can be ſo. Amongſt: 
theſe ſubſtances he might no doubt have choſen 
one, in order to place it in our body, and which 
is known by the name of the Human Soul ; the 
facred books which we have fead, tell us this 
fout is immortal. Reaſon in this point agrees: 
with revelation ; for how is it poſlible ' any ſub- 
fiance ſhould periſh? And if all nature is de- 
ſtroyed, yet being muſt ever exiſt. We cannot 
conceive ſuch a thing as the creation of a ſub- 
ſtance; and it is equally impoſſible for us to form 
any idea of its annihilation. © But we dare nat 
venture to aſfert, that the Sovereign Lord of all 
things may not alfo have given ſentiment and 
perception. to the being, called matter. You 
are perfectly ſure the eſſence of your ſoul is. 
thought, which is what we are by no means ſo 
poſitive of; for on examining. a foetus,” we. are 
at a.Jaſs to imagine its head can poſfibly be ſo 
well ſtared with ideas, and are quite dubious, 
that in the caſes of a deep and perfect ſteep, or 
in a complete lethargy, there is any ſuch thing 
as meditation. Thus it appears to us, that 
thought may be, not the eſſence of the think- 
ing ſubſtance, but a gift with which the 
Creator may have given thoſe we call think- 
ing beings. All this has created in us a 
doubt, that, were he ſo pleaſed, he might endow 
a ſingle atom with this faculty, and preſerve this 
atom to eternity, together with this Bit order- 
ing both or either at his pleaſure, There is leſs: - 
diffculty in conceiving how matter may be 
rendered capable of thinking, than' to divine 
how any ſubſtance whatever ſhoutd think: You 
bave no ideas, only becauſe it was the will 
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God you ſhould enjoy this faculty; why then 
Would you hinder him from beſtowing this qua- 
lity on other ſpecies of beings? Can you be 
daring enough to believe that your ſoul is exactly 
of the ſame ſubſtance with thoſe beings which 
approach neareſt to the Deity ? There is abun- 
dance of reaſon to think them of a very ſuperior 
order; and that conſequently God hath de- 
ſigned to endue them with a [Kr of thinking 
infinitely- ſuperior and more beautiful, in the 
ſame manner as he has granted a very moderate 
meaſure of ideas to brute animals, which are of 
an order inferior to you, I am utterly ignorant 
how I live, or how I beſtow life, and you re- 
quire me to comprehend how I come by ideas : 
the foul is as it were a clock which God has 
given us to regulate, but without telling us of 
what ſort of ſubſtance the main ſpring of it is 
formed. | 

Is there any thing in all this from whence it 
can be inferred that our ſouls are mortal ? Nay, 
further, we think as you do with reſpect to that 
immortality which the goſpel announces; but 
at the ſame time we hold ourſelves too ignorant 
to be able to affirm, that God has not power 
to beſtow thought on whatever being he 
pleaſes. You ſet bounds to the power of the 
Creator, which is beyond all bounds, -and we 
ſtretch it as far as his exiſtence. You will for- 
give us if we hold him Almighty, as we forgive 
you the having reſtrained his power. You are 
certainly well-informed of what he is capable of 
doing, whilſt we pretend to know nothing of 
the matter. Let us therefore live in peace like 
brothers who adore one common father ; you as 
becomes people poſſeſſed of fouls at once bold ud 
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well-informed ; and we like ignorant aud cow- 
ardly ſpirits, as we certainly are. We have both but 
a ſpan of exiſtence to enjoy. Let us then enj 

it in peace, without falling together by the ears 
for quidbles and knotty queſtions, which will be 
better reſolved on our entering that boundleſs 
ocean of eternity, which begins the moment our 
hour-glaſs is entirely ſpent, _ | | 


NX NEX XXX 
Oo TOLERATION; 


And on the Maxim, That it is impoſble 
PHr1Lo0SOPHERS ſhould be of Prejudice 
to Human Society. 


TH! $ brutal perſon unable to make a ſatiſ- 
1 factory reply, talked for a long time, and 
with great heat. Our poor philoſophers in the 
mean while applied themſelves to reading hiſtory, 
and after much ſtudy declared to the barbarian, 
That he was unworthy to poſſeſs an immortal ſoul. 
Friend, we read that throughout all anti- 
quity matters went altogether as well as in 
our times; that there were even greater virtues, 
and that philoſophers were never perſecuted for 
matters of mere opinion; why then would you 
puniſh us for opinions we never held, and which 
have no exiſtence but in your own diſtem- 
pered brain? We read that all antiquity be- 
lieved matter to be eternal. Even thoſe 
who diſcovered it to have been created, let 
others enjoy their opinions in peace. Pythago- 
, ras 
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"ras had been a cock, and his parents hogs : no- 
Body had any thing to At it, whilſt his 
ſect was loved and revered by all mankind, ex- 
cept by cooks, and thoſe who had any beans to- 
diſpoſe of. | | 

he Stoics acknowledged God much ſuch an- 
other Deity as has been ſo raſhly doe 
by the Spinoſifſts ® ; pet the Stoics-was the ſe 
of all others that abounded{moſt in heroic virtues, 
and enjoyed the greateſt degree of credit amongſt 
mankind. 

The Epicureans made. their gods reſemble 
our canons, who maintain their divine right by a 
luxurious indolence, ſipping their nectar and am- 
broſia in perfect peace, and giving themſelveb 
no fort of trouble how the world went. 
Theſe Epicureans boldly taught the materiality 
and mortality of the ſoul. They were not the 
leſs regarded on that account. They were ad- 
mitted into all offices of truſt or honour, and 

et their jumble of atoms did not oecaſion the 
Jeaft diforder in the world. , ee 

The Platoniſts, like the Gymnoſophiſts, did 
not do us the honour to think ſuch a being as 
God ever deigned to create us with his own 
hands. He had, according to them, Teft this 
fervile office to ſubalterns called Genii, who- 
committed a thouſand diſorders and blunders in 
the exerciſe of their function. The god of the 

e The famous Spinoza, the ſon of a Portugueſe Jew,. 
was born at Amſterdam in the laſt century, and has been 
branded as an atheiſt for maintaining that the whole uni- 
verſe, and all it contains, belongs eſſentially to the na- 


ture of God, conſidered as one only ſubſtance, of which 
thought and infinite extent are no more than the pro- 


erties, 
5 Pla- 
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Platoniſts was an excellent workman, who em- 
ployed but bungling apprentices in his wotk. 
here below. Yet men were not wanting in 
their refpe& for the ſchool of Plato. | 

In a word, both with 'Greeks and Romans, 
ſo many ſeas, ſo many different moods or: 
ways there were of thinking about the Deity... 
the ſoul, the paſt, and the future; yet none 
of all theſe ſeas were ever perſe They 
were all miſtaken; a circumſtance we ate 
exceedingly ſorry ſor; yet were they all peaceable 
and quiet, which confounds and amazes, be- 
cauſe it -condemns us, by ſhewing, that moſt 
of the reaſoners of this day are monſters, whilft 
thoſe of antiquity. were no other than hu- 
man beings. They fung publicly on the ſtage 
at Rome, Po mortem mbhil gt; ipſaque mors 
mibil, “ There is nothing after death; and 
death itſelf is but nothing.“ Theſe ſentiments 
rendered them neither better nor worſe; and tHe 
world was as eaſily and as well governed as be- 
fore; whilſt a Titus, a Trajan, and a Marcus 

Aurelius ſwayed'the world, like fo many bene 
ficent deities. n 

If we paſs from the Greeks and Romans to 
me barbarous nations, let us ſtop a- while amongſt 
the jews. Superſtitious, cruel, and ignorant as 
this wretched people certamly were, yet they ho- 
noured the Phariſees, who admitted the fatali 
of deftiny, and the metempſichoſi. They alſo 
reſpected the Sadducees, who abfolutely deniell 
the immortality of the fou}, together with the 
exiſtence of any manner of fpitits, founding ther 
dogmas on the law of Moſes, which never makes. 
the leaſt mention either of rewards or puniſhments. 
alter this life. "The Eflenians, who held the- 

ESC, P o 
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opinion of fatality too, and who never offered up 
any kind of victim in the temple, were ſtill more 
. revered than the Phariſees and the Sadducees ; 
yet did none of their opinions occaſion the leaſt 
diſturbance in government. There was reaſon, 
however, ſufficient to promote cutting of one ano- 
ther's throats, burning and exterminating each 
other by turns, had they had the leaſt inclination 
to divert themſelves that way, O wretched mor- 
tals! profit by theſe examples. Think for your- 
ſelves, and let others enjoy the privilege to do fo 
too. It is the ſole conſolation of weak minds in 
this ſhort and tranſitory life of ours. What! 
ſhall you receive with politeneſs a Turk, who 
believes Mahomet made a voyage to the moon ? 
You would be very careful how you would have 
diſobliged the baſhaw Bonneval, yet would you 
cut your brother Chriſtian to pieces, becauſe he 
believes God is able to have beſtowed intelligence 
and thought on every creature. ; 

In this manner ſpoke one of thoſe philoſo- 
phers: a ſecond added; © Believe me, we ought 
never to admit ſuch a thought as that any philo- 
ſophical notion is capable of hurting the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of a country. Although our 
myſteries contradict our demonſtration; yet 
they are, not a whit the leſs revered by our chri- 
ſtian philoſophers, who know that the objects 
of faith and of reaſon are of a very oppoſite na- 
ture. Never will philoſophers be the founders 
of any religious ſet: Why? Becauſe they are 
without the leaven of enthuſiaſm. Divide the 
human race into twenty parts; nineteen are 
compoſed of ſuch perſons, who maintuin them- 
ſelves by the labour of their hands, and who will 
hardly know that ſuch men as Locke and Newton 
3 ever 
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everexiſted. In the remaining twentieth part, how 
few ſhall we find who read? And, even of thoſe 
who do twenty are readers of romances, for one 
that ſtudies, philoſophy. The number of thoſe who 
ſtudy is infinitely ſmall, and thoſe few will never 
think of diſturbing the peace of mankind. 
Who are they who have brought the flame of 
. diſcord into their country? Was it Pomponacius, 
Montagne, le V ayer, Deſcartes, Gaſſendi, Bayle, 
Spinoſa, Hobbes, lord Shaftſbury, the count de 
Boulainvilliers, the conſul Maillet, Toland, Col- 
lins, 'Fludd, Woolſton, Becker, the author who 
diſguiſes himſelf under the feigned name of James 
Maſſey, the writer of the Turkiſh Spy, of the 
| 9 Letters, of the Perſian letters, of the 
enſee Philoſophiques, &c. ? By no means: the 

were generally theologians, who, being at ell 
actuated with the ambition of becoming heads of 
ſects, had ſoon aſterwards adopted that of being 
chiefs of a party. What do I ſay? All the books 
of modern philoſophy put together could not 
have made ſuch a diſturbance as the diſpute of the 
Cordeliets formerly did, to determine the ortho- 
dox form of their ſleeves and cowls. 
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DESCARTES and NEW TON. 


A Frenchman, on his arrival in London, finds 

+> a total change in philoſophy, as in _y 
thing elſe. He has juſt left the world, which 
abhors a vacuum, for one full of emptineſs. At 
Patis we ſee à world compoſed of vortices of a 
ſubtile matter; at London there is no ſuch ching 
in nature. With you, it is the preflute of the 
moon that occaſtions the flux and reflux of the 
ſea : amongſt the Englifh, it is the fea which 
gravitates towards the moon; ſo that, when you 
think the moon bought to give us high water, 
theſe philoſophers hold we oupht to have quite 
the contrary, or low water. Unhappily for us, 
there is no coming at the truth I ef this, except 
one had been able to examine the moon and the 
tides at the firſt moment of their creation. You 
will farther remark, that the ſun, which in 
France paſted for a mere cypher in this affait, 
clubs in this country for a fourth part of the 
reckoning. Amongſt your Carteſians, every thing 


+ It is not a very eafy matter to underſtand our author's. 
meaning in this paragraph. The greateſt difficulty about 
the tides was that of accounting -for their riſing equally 
High, or nearly fo, at the ſame time, on both ſides of the 
_ earth, which could not poſſibly be affected equally by the 
attraction of the moon. But this difficulty is removed by 
the ingenuity of Mr, Ferguſon, who proves, by experiment, 
that the centrifugal force of the fide of the earth furtheſt 
from the moon, overballances her attraction nearly as much 
as her attraction on the ſide next her overballances the cen- 
trifugal force of that fide, 
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is performed by means of a certain impulſe, that 
is paſt all underſtanding: according to Mr. New- | 
ton, it is done by means of attraction, the cauſe 
of which is altogether as great a ſecret. At 
Paris, you figure to yourſelves the earth much 
like a melon; at Loos, it is flattened on 
both fides *®. Light, with a Carteſian, exiſts in 
the air; according to a Newtonian, it travels 
to us from the ſun, and is. about ſix mi- 
nutes and an half in its paſſage. Your chy- 
miſtry performs all its operations by means of 
acids and alkalies, and a certain portion of ſub- 
tile manner; in the Engliſh chymiſtry it is at- 
tration which predominates. 
Even the eſſence of things has undergone a 
total change. You agree neither about the de- 
finition of the ſoul, nor that of matter, Deſ- 
cartes aſſerts the ſoul to be the very ſame indivi- J 
dual ſubſtance with thought; whilſt Mr. Locke 1 
ſhews the contrary, with all the eaſe and perſpi- 
cuity imaginable. Deſcartes maintains, that mat- 
ter is nothing but extenſion ; Newton muſt needs 
add ſolidity. Here are terrible . contradiftions 
truly! 


Non noflrum inter vos tantas c ere lites. 


This famous Newton, the deſtroyer of the 
Carteſian ſyſtem, died in the month of March 
of the year 1727. He lived honoured by his 

- countrymen, and has been venerated. as, a king 
who had been a benefactor to his people. He 
has been read with extreme avidity; and the elo- 
gium of Newton, pronounced by Fontenelle ia 


- 


— 


® That, the garth. is. an, eblate ſpherojd, is, now, wel 
known, and univerſally acknowledged,  -  , _ 
4 #64 - * the - 
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the Academy of Sciences, has been tranſlated 
into Engliſh. They expected alſo his judgment, 
as a ſolemn declaration of the ſuperiority of the 
Engliſh philoſophy. But on finding he not only 
deceived them in giving an account of this philo- 
ſophy, but even that he compared Deſcartes 
with Newton, the whole Royal Society of Lon- 
don roſe up in arms; and, far from acquieſcing 
in his determination, they were very ſevere in 
their criticiſm on that piece, There were even 
ſome (and theſe not the greateſt philoſophers 
among them) who were ſhocked at the compa- 
riſon, for no other reaſon than that Deſcartes . 
was a Frenchman.. | 
It muſt be acknowledged theſe two philoſo- 
phers purſued a very diffrent odo, as well 
in regard to their fortune and way of life as their 
philoſophy. Deſcartes was born with a ſtrong 
and lively.imagination, which rendered him ex- 
tremely ſingular in his private conduct of life, 
as well as in his method of reaſoning. His 
fancy could not be reſtrained even in his philo- 
ſophical works, in which we are conſtantly meet- | 
ing with ingenious and lively turns of thought. 
Nature had almoſt made him a poet; and he 
actually compoſed for the queen of Sweden an 
entertainment in verſe, which, for the honour of 
his memory, has not been printed. He fol- 
wed for ſome time the profeſſion of arms; and 
then, all of a ſudden turning philsſopher, at _ 
length he thought fit, in ſpite of the gravity of 
his character, to fall in love. He had by his 
miſtreſs a daughter called Francine, who died 
young, to the great regret of the father. Thus 
be experienced all the different viciffitudes inci- | 
dent to human life. | 5 
7 He 
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He was for a great while of opinion, that, in 
order to philoſophize in full liberty, it was ne- 
ceſſary to fly the 8 of men, and eſpecially 
to quit his country, He was certainly in the 
right, his contemporaries being utterly incapable 
of giving him any aſſiſtance, and more likely to 
do him prejudice than be of any kind of advan- 
tage to him. He quitted France, therefore, in 

eſt of truth, which was then perſecuted on all 
des by the wretched philoſophy of the ſchools; 
but he found reaſon to the full as little encou- 
raged in the univerſities of Holland, whither he 
retired : for whilſt” they condemned in France 
only ſuch propoſitions in his philoſophy as were 
true, he was equally perſecuted by the philoſo- ' 
phers in Holland, who did not underſtand it more 
than the former; and who, as they beheld his 
credit from a nearer point of view, for that very 
reaſon hated his perſon more: he was therefore 
obliged to leave Utrecht. He underwent the 
accuſation of atheiſm, the laſt reſource of ca- 
lumny; and the man who had employed all the 
efforts of his natural ſagacity to find out new 
proofs of the being of a God, was accuſed of de- 
nying his exiſtence. So many perſecutions ne- 
ceſlarily ſuppoſed an extraordinary ſhare of me- 
rit and reputation: and he was well known 
to enjoy a great ſhare-of both. Reaſon be- 
gan to make ſome ſmall progreſs in the world, 
and to penetrate the fogs and darkneſs of the 
ſchools, as well as to thin the mazes of popular 
prejudices. His name, at length, made ſuch a 
noiſe, that it was propoſed to engage him to re- 
turn into France, by rewarding him according to 
his merit, He was offered a penſion of a 
thouſand crowns. In hopes of this, he aQually 

"I | re- 
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returned, payed the charge of the patent, was 
diſappointed of his penſion, and went back to 
philoſophize in the ſolitudes of North Holland ; 
whilſt the great Galileo, at the age of fourſcore, 

groaned away his days in the dungeons of the 
| | Bock * becauſe he had demonſtrated, by ir- 
refragable proofs, the motion of the earth. At 
— our philoſopher ended his life ſuddenly at 
Stockholm, his premature death being occa» 
ſioned by a bad regimen, in the preſence of ſome 
of the learned, who were his enemies, and in 
the management of certain phyſicians, who bore 
him a mortal antipathy. 

The career of Sir Iſaac Newton was intirely 
different from his : bis life, which laſted till near 
fourſcore, was attended throughout with a 
happy | tranquility, honoured and eſteemed by 
his country. It was his great good fortune 
not only to. be born in a free country, but in an 
age too in which all the fooleries of the ſchools - 
had been baniſhed, and reaſon alone was culti- 
vated: thus mankind were more diſpoſed to be- 
come his ſcholars than his enemies. 

There is one very ſingular difference between 
his fortune and that of Deſcartes ; which is this, 
that, in the courſe of ſo long a life, he was in- 
tirely free from the tyranny of paſſion, as he was 
from any kind of failing. He never had the 
leaſt commerce with any woman; a circum+ 
ſtance of which I have been aſſured by the phy- 
ſician and ſurgeon in whoſe hands he died: in 
this we ought certainly to admire Newton, yet 
without blaming a contrary conduct in Deſ- 
Cartes. - 1 
The public opigion, is England, with. regard 
to che two philoſophers we are now ſpeaking: of, 
; 2 Is, 
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Is, that the former was properly no more than a 
dreamer, whilſt the other was a true ſage, There- 
are very few in London who read Deſcartes, 
whoſe works are, in effect, grown perfectly uſe- 
leſs : there are alſo few who read Newton; but 
this is owing to its requiring much leatning to 
be able to comprehend him. Yet every body 
talks of them; and whilſt the Frenchman ſtands 
excluded from any kind of reſpect or admiration, 
no praiſes are thought too high for the merit of 
the Engliſh philoſopher. Some folks imagine, 
that the exploding that odd notion of the horrors 
of a vacuum, the diſcovery of the weight and 
ſpring of the atmoſphere, and the invention of 
teleſcopes, are all of them owing to the ſagacity 
of Newton: in ſhort, he is in this country 
a ſecond fabulous Hercules, to whoſe fingle va- 
jour the ignorant have aſcribed the — of 
all the others. . 

In a critique publiſhed in London on Fonte- 
nelle's diſcourſe, they have the boldneſs to aſſert, 
that Deſcartes is no geometrician. "Thoſe who 
talk in this manner may be juftly accuſed of turn- 
ing againſt their benefactor. Deſcartes has made 
full as great a progreſs, from the point in which 
he found geometry to that to which he has car- 
ried it, as Newton has done after him. He is 
the firſt who taught the manner of finding the 
algebraic equation of curves. His geometry, 
which has, thanks to him for it, become ſo com- 
mon ſince his time, was then thought ſo very 
deep, that no profeſſor would take upon him 
to explain it; and there was no one in France, 
but Fermat, or in all the United Provinces, be- 
ſides Schouten, who underſtood it. He carried 
this geometrical and inventive genius with him 

G into 
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into the ſtudy of dioptrics, which became an 
art intirely new in his hands; and if he has made 
conſiderable miſtakes, it is becauſe they who diſ- 
cover new countries cannot be ſuppoſed, at the 
firſt, to be alike thoroughly acquainted with every 
part of it. They who have followed him in it, 
owe him at leaſt the obligation of the diſcovery. 
At the ſame time, I am far from aſſerting that 
there are not abundance of miſtakes in Deſ- 
cartes. 

Geometty was a guide, which he had formed 
in ſome meaſure himſelf, and which would have 
conducted him with great certainty in his re- 
ſearches in phyſics : but at laſt, abandoning this 
guide, he was bewildered in the mazes of ſyſtem, 
which he adopted. From this time forwards his 
philoſophy became no other than an ingenious 
romance, and, at beſt, probable only in the eyes 
of thoſe ignorant philoſophers who were his con- 
temporaries. He was miſtaken with reſpect to 
the ſoul, the laws of motion, and the doctrine 
of light and colour. He admitted innate ideas, 
invented new elements, created a world, and 
made man after his own fancy; ſo that it was 
ſaid, with great juſtice, that man, as made by 
Deſcartes, was. a perfect original, wholly diffe- 
rent from that formed by God Almighty. He 
carri-d his metaphyſical miſtakes ſo very far as 
ta pretend that two and two make four, becauſe 
it was the will and pleaſure of God it ſhould be 
jo; out | think J need hardly fear the imputa- 
tion of partiality in ſaying, that his very wan- 
dns have ſomewhat amiable. It is true, he 
| it was, at leaſt, according to 

| oors were the fruit of conſe- 
e 141419 drawn from' their premiſes. 
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Tf he invented new chimeras in phyſics, we muſt 
-at the ſame time — that he deſtroyed 
the antient ones, and that he taught bis con- 
temporaries to reaſon, and even to fight him 
at his own weapons. In ſhort, if he has not al- 
ways paid in ſterling coin, we owe him the obli- 
gation of having put down the bad. 

Deſcartes beſtowed one eye on the blind, 
which enabled them to diſcover the blunders of 
antiquity as well as his own : the road he laid 
-open is, fince his time, become infinitely fre- 
quented, Rohault's little book was formerly 
deemed a complete ſyſtem of phyſics : at this 
day, all the collections of the ſeveral acade- 
mies of Europe do not form what may be called 
z good introduction to this ſcience. By dint of 
ſounding this abyſs, we have at laſt diſcovered 
it to be bottomleſs, and really infinite. 
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N EW TON was firſt intended for the 

church, He ſet out with the ſtudy of divinity, 
and retaintd a tincture of it to his dying day. 
He very ſeriouſly adopted the cauſe of Arius 
againſt Athanaſius, and even went farther than 
he, as all the Socinians actually do. There are 
at preſent a great many of the learned of this 
opinion; I ſhall not venture to ſay of this com- 
munion, as they make no diſtin body, They 
are, moreover, divided amongſt themſelves; and 
ſeveral of them have brought their ſyſtem to pure 
Deiſm, to which GI adapted the morality 
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of Jeſus Chriſt, Newton was by no means of 
the number of theſe latter, and differed from the 
Engliſh church only on the point of Conſubſtan- 
tiation, being orthodox in all the reſt. 

A proof of the ſincerity of his faith, is his 
writing a commentary on the Revelations, Here 
he finds it clear, to a demonſtration, that the 
pope is Antichriſt, and explains the reſt of this 
book exactly as the other commentators have 
done. Poſſibly he meant, by this commentary, 
to conſole the reſt of the human race for the 
great ſuperiority he had over them. There are 
ſeveral who, having read the little treatiſe of 
Metaphyſics which Newton has placed at the 
end of his Principia Mathematica, have met with 
ſomewhat full as obſcure as the Apocalyple. 
Metaphylicians and theologians -are much like 
thoſe kind of gladiators who were obliged to fight 
hood-winked. But when Newton worked with 
the bandage removed from his eyes on his mathe- 
tics, his fight pierced to the utmoſt limits of 
nature, 

He jnvented the calculation of infinites; he 
has diſcovered and demonſtrated a new principle, 
which ſets the univerſe in motion. Light was 
wholly unknown before his time. There were 
only confuſed and falſe ideas of it, till Newton 
pronounced the moſt admirable frat, and (aid, 
Let light be kngwn, and light was known. 

He was the inventor of reflecting teleſcopes ; 
and the firſt that ever was ſeen was the work of 
his own hands. He likewiſe demonſtrated the 
reaſon why the power and focus of common 
teleſcopes are not to be augmented. It was 
owing to this new teleſcope that a German 
took Newton for a mechanic, that js, for a 

ſpectacle- 
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ſpectacle- maker. Artifex quidam nomine Newton, 
ſays he, in. ſome paultry book. But poſterity has 
ſince ſufficiently revenged the affront. He had 
ſtill greater injuſtice done him in France, where 
he was held as a blundering trier of experiments; 
and becauſe Mariotte made ule of falſe priſms, 
the diſcoveries of Newton were exploded. 

He was admired by his countrymen. as ſoon as 
he had publiſhed and proved the truth of his 
theory by his new-invented inſtruments ; but it 
was forty years before he was properly known 
in France. But to make amends, we had the 
fluted and ramoſe matter of Deſcartes, the little 
{oft vortices of the reverend father Mallebranche, 
and the ſyſtem of M. Privat de Moliere, which 
is yet much inferior in value to the works of Po- 
quelin de Moliere. | | 
There is no one of thoſe who were in the 
leaſt acquainted with cardinal Polignac, who 
has not heard him ſay a number of times, that 
Newton was certainly a Peripatetic, and that 
his coloured rays and his attraction ' bordered 
very near on atheiſm. Cardinal de Polignac 
joined to all thoſe advantages he had received 
from nature, a very great ſhare of eloquence : he 
compoſed verſes in Latin with a ſurpriſing and a 
happy facility ; but he knew no other philoſophy 
than that of Deſcartes, all of whoſe arguments 
he had retained, juſt like ſo many dates. He 
was not yet become a geometrician, and nature 
bad not formed him for a philoſopher. He was 
an excellent judge of Catiline's Conſpiracy, or of 
an Aneis; but by no means fit to decide on the 
merits of a Locke or a Newton. 

When one conſiders that Newton, Locke, 
Clarke, and Leibnitz, would have been perſe- 
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cuted in France, impriſoned at Rome, and burned 
at Lisbon, what are we to think of human rea- 
ſon? One would ſwear it was a native of Eng- 
land in the preſent age at leaſt. In the time 
of queen Mary there was a violent perſecution, 
on account of the proper way of pronouncing 
Greek, in which the perſecutors were, as uſual, 
in the wrong. They who put Galileo into the 
inquiſition were ſtill more ſo; and every inqui- 
fitor ought to bluſh, from the bottom of his ſoul,. 
at the ſight of the ſphere of Copernicus. Not- 
withſtanding, had Newton been born in Portu- 
gal, and a Dominican friar happened to have 
diſcovered a hereſy in his inverted ratio of the 
ſquares of the diſtances of the planets, Sir Iſaac 
Newton had certainly walked in proceſſion in his 
anbenito * at ſome y #4 de Fe. 

It has been often asked, how it comes to paſs 
that they who, by their function, ought to be 
learned and humane, have ſo commonly proved, 
to the laſt degree, ignorant and implacable ? 
Their ignorance was - wholly owing to their 
having ſtudied too clofely, and too much ; and 
their unrelenting cruelty was occaſioned by 
the conſciouſneſs, that their wretched learn- 
ing was the juſt object of the contempt of 
true philoſophers. Notwithſtanding, thoſe very 
inquiſitors, who had the effrontery to condemn 
the ſyſtem of Copernicus, not only as heretical 
but as abſurd, had not the ſmalleſt grounds of 
apprehenſion from that ſyſtem. Although the 


This is a corruption of ſacco benito, the ſackcloth worn 
by penitents in the primitive church, It is now the name 
given to the ſcapulary, or broad piece of cloth marked with 
the ſign of the Croſs, put upon convicted heretics when. 
they are brought ſrom the Inquiſition to the Rake, 


earth 
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earth performed her annual revolution round the 
fun, together with the reſt of the planets ; the 
church would, for all that, have enjoyed both 
her revenues and her dignities. Even the eccle- 
ſiaſtical dogmas are in perfect ſafety, when im- 
pugned only by philoſophers: all the academies 
under the cope of heaven are not able, with their 
utmoſt efforts, to make the ſmalleſt revolution in 
the common creed of a nation, let its tenets be 
ever ſo abſurd, From what ſource, then, ariſes 
this pious rage, which has ſo often inflamed the 
Anitus's againſt the Socrates's ? It is becauſe the 
Anitus's are conſcious, that they merit and enjoy 
the ſovereign contempt of the Socrates's. 

I had a notion in my younger days, that New- 
ton had made his fortune by his extraordinary 
merit. I made no doubt that both court and city 
at London had created him, with one common 
conſent, chief manager and ſupreme director of 
the coin of the We I was herein greatly 
miſtaken ; Sir Iſaac Newton had a pretty niece, 
called Mrs. Conduite, who had the good for- 
tune to pleaſe the lord high treaſurer + Halifax. 
Had it not been for this handſome niece, his 
doctrine of gravitation and infiniteſimalis, had 
been wholly uſeleſs to him, and he might have 
ſtarved with all his talents. 


_ 


* The carl of Halifax was chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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Ox CHRONOLOGY, 


AS REFORMED BY NEWTON, 


Who makes the World younger than the 
common ra by five hundred years. 


1 Come now to take notice of another work, 
more within the reach of the human mind; 
but which, notwithſtanding, diſcovers that creative 
genius that Mr. Newton diſplayed in all bis 
2 This is his ſyſtem of Chronv- 
ogy, which is wholly new; for he appears to 
have been fated, in whatever ſubject he engaged, 
to make a total revolution, in the common 
recewed opinions of the reſt of mankind. Ac- 
cuſtomed as he was to bring order out of confu- 
fon, and to fetch beauty and regularity from the 
Chaos of opinions he examined, he engaged in this 
work with a view to throw light upon thoſe re- 
mote parts of hiſtory, where fables and facts lay 
Jumbled together, and to fix and aſcertain a very 
doubtful chronology. One thing is paſt all man- 
ner of doubt, that there is ſcarce a family, city, 
or nation, which does not endeavour, by all poſ- 
ſible means, to carry their original as far back 
Into antiquity as may be. Beſides, the firſt hiſ- 
torians are generally the leaſt exact in fixing the 
dates of tranſactions. Books were then a thou- 
ſand times ſcarcer than at preſent, and conſe- 
quently were leſs obnoxious to criticiſm ; they 
impoſed on mankind with greater impunity : 


and as it is unqueſtionable that facts have fre- 
| quently 
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quently been forged, it is more than probable that 
dates have been fo likewiſe. Upon the whole, it 
appeared to Mr. Newton, that the world was 
younger by five hundred years than the accounts 
of the chronologers make it. He grounds his 
conjecture on the common courſe of nature, and 
on aſtronomical obſervations. 

What is here meant by the common courſe 
of nature, is the duration of each generation of 
men. The Egyptians were the firſt that made 
uſe of this vague way of computation, in their 
accounts of the firſt periods in their hiſtory. 
They reckoned three hundred and forty-one ge- 
nerations from Menes to Sethon ; and having no 
fixed dates, they reckoned three generations 
made up the ſpace of one hundred years. Thus, 
from the reign of Menes to that of Sethon, they 
computed eleven thouſand three hundred and 
forty years. The Greeks, before the inſtitution 
of the Olympiads, followed the ſame method of 
computation with the Egyptians, and ſomewhat 
augmented the duration of each generation, by 
valuing each at about forty years. Now both 
Greeks and Egyptians were moſt egregioully out 
by this method of calculation, It is true, ac- 
cording to the common courſe of nature, three 
generations make pretty nearly from one hun- 
dred to fix-(core years; but it is far from fol- 
lowing from hence that three reigns make up 
this number of years. Thus a man, who ſhould 
ſet about writing a hiftory, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of fixed epochas, and having learned 
that in ſuch a nation there had been a ſeries of 
nine kings, would err conſiderably in * 
three hundred years for thoſe nine kings. Eac 
generation is about thirty years, and each reign 
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about twenty, one with another. If we take the 
thirty kings who have reigned in England from 
William the Conqueror to -_ I. their 
reigns will be found to amount to ſix hundred 
and forty-eight years, which, divided by thirty, 
the number of thoſe kings, will allow about one 
and twenty years and a half for each reign. This. 
is properly the common courſe of nature. The 
ancients were therefore deceived in making the 
duration of reigns and that of generations to be 
generally equal; they have conſequently over 
reckoned themſelves, fo that there is a neceſſity 
to retrench this computation a little, 
Aſtronomical obſervations ſeem to yield our 
philoſopher {till greater aid. He fights to ad- 
vantage on his ground. The earth, you know, 
beſtdes its annual motion which whirls it round 
the ſun from Weſt to Eaſt in the ſpace of a 
year, has likewiſe a peculiar revolution alto- 
gether unknown till theſe latter ages. Its poles 
have a very flow retrograde motion from Eaſt to 
Welt, fo that its poſition is every day changed 
with regard to the heavens. This yearly change 
of poſition, though inſenſible, becomes conſider- 
able in time, ſo as in ſeventy-two years to 
amount to one degree; that is to ſay, the three 
hundredth and fixtieth part of the heavens. 
Hence, in the ſpace of ſeventy-two years the 
vernal equinoctial colure, which, in the beginning 
of that period, paſſed through a certain fixed 
ſtar, will at the end of it paſs through a differ- 
ent fixed ſtar. From this it follows that the ſun, 
_ inſtead of being in that part of the heavens 
where the ram was placed in the time of Hip- 
parchus, is found to correſpond to that part of 
the heavens where the conſtellation of the Bull 
13 
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is ſituated, and the Twins have ſucceeded to the 
place in which the Bull then was. All the ſigns 
have changed places; notwithſtanding we have 
retained the way of ſpeaking aſſumed by the an- 
cients, We ſay, for inſtance, that the ſun in 
the ſpring is in the Ram, by the fame complai- 
ſance by which we ſay the ſun moves. 
Hipparchus was the firſt of the Greeks who 
perceived that ſome change happened in the con- 
ſtellations with regard to the equinoxes, or ra- 
ther learned this circumſtance of the Egyptians. 
Their philoſophers attributed this motion to the 
ſtars, for at that time of day they were very far 
from imagining any ſuch revolution in the earth. 
It was believed by them wholly immoveable: 
they therefore created a heaven, in which they 
ſtuck all the fixed ſtars, and this heaven they 
gave a particular motion, which cauſed it to ad- 


vance towards the Eaſt, whilſt all the ſtars ſeemed 


to have a daily revolution from Eaſt to Weſt. 
To this error they added a ſecond, which was 
much more conſequential. They believed that 


this imaginary heaven of the fixed ſtars advanced 


one degree towards the Eaſt in a hundred years. 
Thus they were miſtaken in their aſtronomical 


calculations, as well as in their ſyſtem of the 
univerſe : for inſtance, an aſtronomer would 
then have faid that the vernal equinox was in 
the time of ſuch an obſerver, in ſuch a ſign, 


and in ſuch a fixed ſtar. He has made a pro- 
greſs of two degrees from that obſervator to our 
time: now, two degrees are equal to two hun- 
dred years; therefore it follows, that this ob- 
ſervator muſt have lived two hundred years be- 


fore us. It is certain that an aſtronomer who 
ſhould have reaſoned in this manner, would 
G 6. have 
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have been wrong by about fifty years. This is 
then the reaſon why the ancient aſtronomers, 
thus doubly deceived, made their great year of 
the world (that is to ſay, of the revolution of 
the whole 24 if” to conſiſt of about thirty-ſix 
thouſand years. But the moderns know, that 
this imaginazy revolution of the ſtarry heavens, 
is no more than the revolution of the poles of 
the earth, which it performs in twenty-five 
thouſand nine hundred years. It will be proper 
to obſerve by-the-by, that Mr. Newton, in de- 
termining the figure of the earth, has very hap- 
pily explained this revolution. 

All this being laid down, it remains, in order 
to aſcertain chronology to ſee at what fixed ſtar 
the equinoxial colure now cuts the ecliptic in 
the ſpring, and to know whether ſome of the 
ancients may not have informed us in what point 
the ccliptic was cut in his time by the ſame 
equinoxial colure. Clemens Alexandrinus relates, 
that Chiron, who was in the expedition of the 
Argonauts, obſerved the conſtellations in the 
time of that famous expedition, and fixed the 
vernal equinox in the middle of the Bear, the 
autumnal equinox in the middle of the Balance, 
our ſummer ſolſtice in the middle of Cancer, and 
the winter ſolſtice in the middle of Capricorn. 

A long time after the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts, and a year before the Peloponneſian war, 
Meton obſerved that the point of the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice paſled through the ſixth degree of Cancer. 
Now each ſign in the Zodiac conſiſts of thirty 
degrees. In the time of Chiron the ſolſtice was 
in the middle of the ſign, that is to ſay, in its 
*tteenth degree; a year before the Peloponneſian 
war, it was ia the eighth degree ; it had 1 * 

ore 
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fore been retrograde ſeven degrees; a degree 
then being then equal to ſeventy-twWo years, it 
follows that from the beginning of the 8 
neſian war to the expedition of the Argonauts, 
there are but ſeven times ſeventy-two, which 
makes five hundred and four years, and not 
ſeven hundred years as the Greeks ſay. 

Thus, by comparing the ſtate of the heavens 
at this day to the ſtate in which it then was, 
we ſee the expedition of the Argonauts ought 
to have been placed nine hundred and nine years 
before Jeſus Chriſt, and not about fourteen hun- 
dred years, and that conſequently the world is 
younger by about five , hundred years than was 
commonly imagined. 

By this means all the epochas are brought 
nearer to us, and every tranſaction is made to hap- 
pen later than they are ſaid to have been. This ſyſ- 
tem ſeems to me to be true, tho” I dare not take 
upon me to ſay whether it will be adopted by. 
the multitude, or whether men will hence be 
brought to reform the vulgar chronology. The 
learned may poſſibly be of opinion, that it would 
be doing too much honour to one and the ſame 
perſon to allow him to have perfected phyſics, 


geometry, and hiſtory ; this re wi a kind of 


univerſal monarchy in literature, which ſelf-love 
will not eaſily put up with. us, whilſt 
the partizans of vortices and fluted matter at- 
tacked gravitation, which had been already de- 
monſtrated, the reverend father Souciet and Mr. 
Freret were writing againſt Newton's chrono- 
logy before it was printed. 


N. B. The chapters on light and attraction have been re- 
trenched here, but will be found in that part of this edition 


which treats on philoſophy, which is their proper place. 
ON 


\ 
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ON THE 
'ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 


TH E Engliſh had a regular theatre, as well 
as the Spaniards, whilſt the French had as 
et but booths. Shakeſpear, whom the Eng- 
iſh conſider as another Sophocles, flouriſhed 
about the time of Lopez deVega: he was 
properly the creator of their theatre. His ge- 
nius was at once ſtrong and abundant, natural 
and ſublime, but without the ſmalleſt ſpark of 
taſte, and void of the remoteſt idea of the rules. 
I will venture to tell you a bold, but yet un- 
doubted truth; which is, that the merit of this 
author has been the ruin of the Engliſh ſtage: 
there are in him ſcenes ſo perfectly beautiful, 
and paſſages ſo very full of the great and terri- 
ble, ſpread up and down thoſe monſtrous farces 
of his which they have chriſtened tragedies, 
that his pieces have always been played with 
prodigious ſucceſs. Time, which alone is ca- 
pable of eſtabliſhing the reputation of authors, 
ſerves at length to conſecrate their very defects. 
The greateſt part of thoſe extravagant paſlages, 
and of that bombaſt which abounds in his works, 
have, in the courſe of an hundred and fift 
years, acquired a kind of title to paſs for the 
true ſublime. Their modern authors are, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, no more than copiers of him, 
though what ſucceeded in Shatefpear is hiſſed in 
them; and you know the veneration they en- 
tertain for this author increaſes in proportion to 
their contempt of the moderns. They never 
: once 
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once reflect that it is abſurd to pretend to imi- 
tate him; and it is wholly owing to the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of thoſe copiers, and not to their want of 
capacity, that he is thought inimitable. 

Vou know that in the tragedy of the Moor 
of Venice, a very intereſting piece, a huſband” 
ſmothers his wife on the ſtage, and the poor 
woman dies aflerting her innocence. You are 
not ignorant that in Hamlet a couple of grave-- 
diggers dig a grave upon the ſtage,. ſinging and 
drinking at their work, and paſſing the low 
jokes common to theſe ſort of people, on the 
ſkulls they throw up: but what will moſt aſto- 
niſh you, is, that theſe fooleries have been imi- 
tated. | 

In the reign of Charles the-Second, which- 
was the reign of politeneſs, and the zra of the- 
fine arts, Otway, in his Venice Preſerved, intro- 
duced the ſenator Antonio, and his courtezan 
Aquilina, in the midſt of the horrors of Bedemar's 
conſpiracy; the old ſenator plays all the mon- 
key-tricks, on the ſtage, of an old impotent 
crazy letcher. He mimicks by turns a bull,. 
and a doy, and he bites his miſtreſs' legs, who 
alternately whips and kicks him. Theſe buf- 
fooneries, however, calculated to pleaſe the. 
rabble, have ſince been omitted in the repre- 
ſentation of this piece; but in Julius Ceſar, the 
idle jeſts of Roman ſhoemakers and coblers are 
ſtill introduced on the ſtage with Caſſius and 
Brutus. | 

You will, no doubt, lament that thoſe who 
have hitherto ſpoken to you of the Engliſh. 
ſtage, and particularly of the celebrated Shake- 
ſpear, have only pointed out his errors, and 
that no one has tranſlated thoſe ſtriking paſſages 

in 
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in this great man which attone for all his faults. 
To this I ſhall anſwer, that it is very ealy to 
recount in proſe the abſurdities of a poet, but 


very difficult to tranſlate his fine verſes; thoſe. 


who ſet themſelves up for critics of celebrated 
writers generally compile volumes; but I had 
rather read two pages which diſcover only their 
beauties ; for l ſhall always concur with all men 
of taſte in this opinion, that there 1s more to be 
learnt in a dozen verſes of Homer or Virgil, 
than in all the criticiſms on thoſe great men. 

I have ventured to tranſlate ſome paſſages of 
the beſt Engliſh poets, and I begin with one of 


Shakeſpear's. — Be indulgent to the copy, in ho- 
nor to the original; and always remember, that 


when you ſee a tranſlation, you perceive only a 
faint copy of a fine picture. I have ſelected the 
ſoliloquy in the tragedy of Hamlet, which is 
univerſally known, and begins with this lige : 


To be, or not to be! that is the queſlion! 
It is Hamlet prince of Denmark who ſpeaks. 
Demeure, il faut choifir, & paſſer a Tin/tant 


De la wie a la mort, ou de ['ttre au ntant. 
Dieux juſtes, J il en eft, iclairez mon courage. 
Faut-il vieillir courbs ſous la main qui m outrage, 
Supporter, ou fiir mon matheur & mon fort 
Lui ſus-je? Que miarrẽte? Et queſi-ce que la 
mort? 

Ceſi la fin de nos maux, Oeft mon unique axile; 
Apres de longs tranſports, Ceft un ſemimeiltranquile. 
On gendort, & tout meurt ; mais un affreux reveil 
Doit ſucceder pent-ttre aux douceurs du ſammeil. 
On nous menace, on dit, que cette courte vie 
De tourmens tternels eji auſſi- tit ſuivie. 

O mort i 


* 
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O mort] moment fatal ! affreuſe eternite / 

Tout coeur a ton ſeul nom ſe glace epouvante, 
Eh gui pourrait ſans toi ſupporter cette vie? 
De nos Pretres menteurs benir Fhypocriſie © 
Dune indigne maitreſſe encenſer les erreurs ? 
Ramper ſous un Miniſire, adorer fes hauteurs ? 
Et montrer les langueurs de ſon ame abattue, 

A des amis ingrats, qui ditaurnent la due? ; 
La mort ſerait trop douce en ces extremitts. 
Mais le ſcrupule parle, & nous crie, Arretez. 

Il difend a nes mains cet heurenx homicide, 

Et d un Heros guerrier, fait un Chrétien timide. 


Do not imagine that I have given you the 
Engliſh word for word; - woe be to thoſe literal 
tranſlators, who, by rendering every ſingle 
word, enervate the ſenſe | It is in this caſe that i 
we may truly ſay, The letter kills, and the f 
ſpirit revives.” * | 

I ſhall now give you a paſlage from the fa- 
mous Dryden, an Engliſh poet who flouriſhed 
in the reign of Charles the Second ; an author 
more fertile than judicious, who would have 
preſerved an unblemiſhed reputation, if he had 
wrote only the tenth part of his works. 

The paſlage begins thus: | 


I den I con/ider life, tis all a cheat; | 
Art, fool d by hope, men favour the deceit, &c. 


De deſſeins en regrets, & d'erreurs en defirs, 
Les mortels inſensts prominent leur folie, * 


— — 


* Were this paraphraſe tranſlated literally, an Engliſh 
reader would ſcarcely recognize in it any traces of the ori- 
ginal. It muſt be owned, however, that M. de Voltaire 
has avoided the confuſion of metaphors which is to be ſound 


ia Shakeſpear . 
| Dans 
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Dans des malbeurs pri ſens, dans Peſpuir des plai- 
firs. | 

Nous ne vivons jamais, nous attendons la vie. 

Demain, demain, dit-on, vacombler tous nos Vaeux, 

Demain vient, & nous laiſſs encor plus malheureux. 

Rrelleeft! 'erreur, hilas ! du ſorn qui nous devore? 

Nul de nous ne voudrait recommencer fon cours, 

De nos premiers momens nous maudi/ſonsaurore, 

Et de la nuit qui vient, nous attendins encore 

Ce quont en vain promis les plus beaux de ns 
jours, &c. 


It is in theſe detached ſentences that the Eng- 
Tiſh tragedies have hitherto excelled : Their 
pieces, almoſt always barbarous, void of decen- 
cy, order, and probability, have yet, amidſt this 

night of darkneſs, their ſplendid days of light : 
their ſtile is too Riff, too unnatural, too much 
copied from the Hebrew writers, and too full 
of Aſiatie bombaſt; but then the mind is tranſ- 
ported to an amazing height, ſoaring on the pi- 
nions of the metaphorical ſtile which adorns 
the Engliſh language. 

It ſometimes ſeems as if nature were not the 
fame in England as elſewhere. This ſame Dry- 
den, in his farce of Don Sebaſtian king of Por- 
tugal, which he calls a tragedy, makes an of- 
ficer give the following reply to that monarch : 


Le Roi SEBASTIEN. 
Ne me connais-tu pas, traitre, inſolent ! 
DoRAx. : 
Dui moi? 
Te te connais fart bien, mais ron pcs pour mon 
Roi. 
Ti. 
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Tu mes plus dans Liſbonne, on ta Cour mepriſable 
Nourriſſait de ton cœur Porgueil inſuportable. 
Un tas dilluſtres fats & de fri tre 
Et de gueux du bel air & deſclaves dares, 
Chatouillait ton oreille & faſcinait ta vue; 
On t'entourait en cercle ainſi qu'une flatue. 
Nuand tu diſais un mot, chacun le cou tendu, 


S'empreſſait nee ſans Cavoir entendu ;, 


. - 


Et ce troupeau ſervile admirait en ſilence 
Ta reyale ſottiſe & ta noble arrogance - | 
Mais te voila reduit d ta juſle valeur. 
SEBASTIAN. 
he warn'd, and know me for thy king. 
Dok ax. 


Too well I know thee, but for king no more 2 
This is not Liſbon, nor the circle this, | j 
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Where, like a ſtatue, thou haſt ſtood befieg'd 

By ſycophants and fools, the-growth of courts. 
N here thy gull'd eyes, in all the gaudy round, 

Met nothing but a li in every face; 

And the groſs flattery of a gaping crowd, | 

Envious who firſt ſhould catch, and firſt applaud 
The ſtuff, or royal nonſenſe. | 


This ſpeech is in the Engliſh taſte ; and the- t 
whole piece is full of dullbcnery* How ſhall 
we reconcile, ſay our critics, ſo much good 
ſenſe with ſuch: abſurdity, ſo much meanneſs. 
with ſuch ſublimity of expreſhon-? Nothing ſo- 
eaſy ; let it be remembered, that they were 
wrote by men. The Spaniſh ſtage has all the W 
faults of the Engliſh, without its beauties; and,. 
in reality, what were the Greek authors? what 
Euripides, who, in the ſame piece, paints ſo 
affecting, ſo noble a picture of Alceſtes ſacrifi- 
| cing 
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cing herſelf to the manes of her huſband, and 
puts into the mouth of Admetes and his father 
tuch groſs puerilities, that have puzzled even 
his commentators? A reader muſt have great 
patience and fortitude not to hind Homer's ſleepy 
fit ſometimes a little tedious, and his dreams 
inſipid ?—It will require many ages to purify 
good taſte.— Virgil among the Romans, Racin= 
among the French, were the firſt who always 
preſerved a purity of taſte in capital pieces. 
Addiſon was the firſt Engliſkman who wrote 
a rational tragedy ; but I ſhould pity him if he 
had only made it barely rational, His tragedy 
of Cato is wrote from the beginning to the end 
with that maſterly and energic elegance of 
which Corneille firſt gave us ſuch fine examples 
in his unequal ftile. It appears to me that this 
piece is adapted to an audience ſomewhat phi- 
loſophic, and very republican. I much doubt 
if our young ladies and petits-maitres would 
have reliſhed Cato in his night-gown, reading 
Plato's dialogues, and making reflections on the 
immortality of the ſoul: but thoſe who ſoar 
above the cuſtoms, the prejudices, and the foi- 
bles of their own nation, who are of every age, 
and of every country, thoſe who prefer philoſo- 
phic grandeur to ſoft tales of love, will be 
pleaſed to find here a copy, though an imper- 
fect one, of that ſublime {cene.—lt ſeems as if 
Addiſon, in this fine ſoliloquy, aimed at rival- 
ling Shakeſpear. I will tranſlate the one as I 
did the other; I mean, with that ſreedom with- 
out which we are too apt to wander from the 
original, by endeavouring at too cloſe an imi- 
tation. The ground-work is faithfully pour- 
trayed, I ſhall only add a few ſhades. Not be- 


ng 
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ing able to equal him, I muſt attempt to im- 

prove upon him. 

Oui, Platon, tu dis vrai, notre ame eft immortelle. 

Ceft un Dieu qui lui parle, un Dieu qui vit en 
elle. 

Eh! Þou viendrait fans lui fe grand preſſentiment, 

Ce dagout des faux biens, cette horreur du ntant © 

Vers des fiecles ſans fin je ſens que tu m'entraines. 

Du monde & de mes ſens je vat briſer les chaines, 

Et miouurir loin d'un corps dan la fange arrete 

Les portes de la vie & de Piternite, | 

L' eternite quel mot conſolant & terrible! 

O lumiere! O nuage ] O profandeur horrible ! 

Que fuis-je? ou ſuis je? ou vai- je! & do 
ſuis je tire 

Dans quels dimats nouveaux, dans quel mande ig- 
nore, 

Le moment du tripas va-t-il plonger mon etre? 

Ou ſera cet eſprit qui ne peut ſe connaitre ? 

Que me preparez-vous, abimes tenebreux ? 

Allons, Fil eft un Dieu, Caton doit etre heureux. 

Il eft un fans doute, & je ſuis jon ouvrage. 

Lui-meme au cœur du juſte il empreint p image. 

11 diit venger ſa cauſe & punir les pervers. 

Mais comment ! dans quel tems? & dans quel Uni- 
vers? 

1 la vertu pleure, & Paudace Popprime ; 

L" innocence a genoux y tend la gorge ais crime; 

La fortune y domine, & tout y ſuit ſon char. 

Ce globe infortune fut forme pour Ciſar. 

Hatons nous de fortir d'une priſon funeſte. 

2 te verrai ſans ombre, d verits celeſte ! 

u te caches de nous dans nos jours de ſemmeil : 
Cette vie e un ſonge, & la mort un revel, 


In 
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In this tragedy of a patriot and philoſopher, 
the character of Cato appears to me to be one 
of the moſt complete that ever appeared on any 
ſtage : The Cato of Addiſon is, in my opinion, 
greatly ſuperior to the Cornelia of Pierre Cor- 
neille, for he is continually great without oſ- 
tentation; and the part of Cornelia, beſides 
being an unneceſſary one, is in many places too 
declamatory: ſhe would always be the heroine, 
and Cato never perceives that he is the hero. 

It is a great pity that ſo fine a piece ſhould 
not be a complete tragedy : unconnected ſcenes, 
which often leave the ſtage empty, injudicious 
and tedious apart or , ſpeeches, cold and in- 
ſipid amours, a conſpiracy quite foreign to the 
piece, a certain Sempronius diſguſted and killed 
on the ſtage; all "theſe put together render the 
celebrated tragedy * of Cato a performance that 
our comedians would never venture to preſent, 
even if we were of the ſame way of thinking 
as the Romans, or the Engliſh themſelves. The 
barbariſm and irregularity of the theatre at Lon- 
don made an impreſſion on Addiſon's better 
judgment: methinks, I ſee in him the Czar 
Peter, who, in reforming the Ruſſians, ſtill re- 
tained ſome prejudices of his education, and oi 
the manners of his country, 

The cuſtom of introducing love, right or 
wrong, into dramatic works, paſſed over from 
Paris to London about the year 1660, with our 
ribbons and perukes. The ladies, who there 
as well as here embelliſh the theatre, would no 


— 


* Aſter all, the tragedy of Cato is a cold, declamatory 
piece, which owed its great ſucceſs upon the ſtage to the 
circumſtances of the time at which it was exhibited, 


longer 
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longer ſuffer any other but love-ſcenes on the 


ſtage. The ſage Addiſon had the effeminate 
complaiſance to bend the ſeverity of his charac- 
ter to the manners of his time, and ſpoiled a. 
maſter-piece to comply with the reigning mode. 

Since his time the pieces are become more 
regular, the people more difficult, and the au- 
thors more timid. I have ſeen very decent, 
but very flat, modern compoſitions : it ſeems as 
if the Engliſh poets had hitherto been born to 
produce only irregular beauties. 

The poetic genius of the Engliſh reſembles, 
at this day, a ſpreading tree planted by nature, 
ſhooting forth at random a thouſand branches, 
and growing with unequal ſtrength : it dies if 


you force its nature, or ſhape it into a regular. 


tree, fit for the gardens of Marly. 
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ON THE 


ENGLISH COMEDY. 


] F in moſt of the Engliſh tragedies the heroes 


are aukward and the heroines extravagant, 
in return the ſtile is more natural in comedy; 
but then this ſtile would appear to us rather the 


ſtile of debauchery than of politeneſs : it diſtin», 
guiſhes every thing by its proper name; a wo- 


man, enraged at her lover, wiſhes him the pox; 
a drunkard, in a piece that is very often per- 
formed, is diſguiſed like a prieſt, makes a great 


riot, and is arreſted by the watch: he calls him- 


ſelf a Curate; he is aſked what cure he has 3 
| | an 
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and he replies, An excellent one for the.;.... 
In one of the moſt decent comedies, The Care- 
lefs Huſband, this huſband is repreſented hav- 
ing his head rubbed by a fervant-maid, who is 
ſeated by his ſide: his wife enters, and exclaims 

— To what power may one not arrive by bein 
# whore | Some Cynics juſtify theſe groſs Hint 
ſrons, and quote the example of Horace, who 
deſcribes, by their proper names, all the parts 
of the human body, and all the pleaſures they 
give, "Theſe are images that ſucceed with us 
only when properly veiled ;- but Horace, who 
ſeemed made for the ſtews as well as for the 
court, and who perfectly underſtood the cuſtoms 
of both, ſpeaks as freely of the way of a man 
with a maid, as if he was deſcribing a walk, 
or a collation. It has been obſerved, that 
the Romans, in the days of Auguſtus, were 
as polite as the Patiſians are at preſent; 
and that this very Horace, who praiſes the 
emperor Auguſtus for reforming the man- 
ners, complied, without ſcruple, with the cuſ- 
toms of the times, which permitted the promiſ- 
cuous uſe of girls and boys, and of the proper 
names of things. Strange it is (if any thing 
can be ſaid to be ſo) that. Horace, while ſpeak- 
ing the language of a debauchee, ſhould be the 
favourite of a reformer; and that Ovid, for 
ſpeaking only rhe language of gallantry, ſhould 
be exiled by a debauchee, an impoſtor, an aſ- 
ſaſſin, called Octavius, who acquired the em- 

pire by crimes which merited death. g 
Howerer this be, Bayle pretends that expreſ- 
ſions ate indifferent, in which he, the Cynics, 
and the Stoics, deceive themſelves; for every 
thing has different names which- repreſent rt 
4 under 
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under different aſpects, and afford different ideas 
of it. The words “ magiſtrate and lawyer, 
gentleman and 'ſquire, officer and ſharper, 
monk and friar,” have not the ſame ſignifica- 
tion. The conſummation of marriage, and 
every thing that contributes to the cee of 
this great work, will be differently expreſſed by 
the parſon, the huſband, the phyſician, and the 
rake. The word the latter of theſe would make uſe 
of would awaken the idea of pleaſure, the terms 
the phyſician would explain himſelf in would 
put you in mind of a dead body, the huſband 
would make that underſtood with decency which 
the young libertine had deſcribed immodeſtly, 
and the parſon would attempt to give you the 
idea of a ſacrament. Words then are not in 
themſelves indifferent ; for they are not ſyno- 
nimous. | 
It muſt further be conſidered, that tho' the Ro- 
mans permitted theſe groſs expreſſions in ſatires, 
' which were read but by a few people, they ne- 
ver ſuffered indecent words on the ſtage; for, 
as La Fontaine ſays, ©* Chaſte are the ears, al- 
though the eyes are wanton.” In a word, no 
expreſſion ſhould be made uſe of in public, 
which a modeſt woman would be aſhamed to 
repeat. 
be Engliſh have ſtolen, diſguiſed, and man- 
| gled, moſt of Moliere's plays. They attempt- 
ed to make a Tartuffe, It was impoſſible that 
this ſubje& ſhould tucceed at London, becauſe 
the portrait of a ſtranger affords very little 
pleaſure. One of the bleflings of the Eng- 


liſh nation is, that ſhe has no Tartuffes *: : 


* Our author is very much miſtaken if he thinks there 
are no religious hypocrites in — 
| to 
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to have hypocrites, it is 8 to have 
bigots; but the name of bigot is almoſt unknown 
there, while that of an honeſt man is common. 


He ſees no dotards committing to others the 


care of their ſouls ; no petty tyrants eſtabliſhing 
a deſpotic empire, in ſome quarter of the city, 
over a ſet of ſuperannuated females, who were 
once coquets, and always weak; and over 
men ſtill more weak and deſpicable. Philoſo- 
phy, liberty, and the climate, lead the way to 
miſanthropy. London, which has no Tartuffes, 
abounds with Timons. The Plain Dealer is one 
of the beſt Engliſh comedies : it was wrote at the 
time when Charles II. and his ſplendid court, 
were endeavouring to laugh away the ſettled 


_ gloom that had overſpread the nation. Wy- 


cherly, the author of this comedy, was the pro- 
feſſed admirer of the ducheſs of Cleveland, the 
King's miſtreſs. This man, who paſſed his life 
in the gay world, as it is called, painted its 
follies and abſurdities in the ſtrongeſt colours. 
The ſtrokes are bolder in Wycherly's piece than 
in Moliere's; but they are not fo delicate, nor fo 
refined, The Engliſh author has corrected the 
only fault in Moliere's piece, the want of plot 
and intrigue: the Engliſh comedy is intereſting, 
the intrigue is ingenious, but too bold for our 
manners. 

A captain of a ſhip, of diſtinguiſhed courage 
and frankneſs, and a profeſled deſpiſer of man- 
kind, has a ſincere and prudent friend whom he 
miſtruſts, and a miſtreſs, by whom he is ten- 
derly beloved, whom he flights: whilſt he 
places all his confidence in a falſe friend, the 
moſt unworthy of men; and gives his heart 
to a jilt, the moſt perfidious of her ſex. 


He 
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He believes, however, that this woman is a Pe- 
nelope, and this falſe friend a Cato: he ſets out 
on an expedition againſt the Dutch, and leaves 
all his money, jewels, and other effects, in the 
hands of this woman to the care of this friend 
he ſo firmly relies on; while the true friend, 
whom he miſtruſts, embarks with him, and the 
lady, to whom he has not deigned to pay the 
leaſt regard, diſguiſes herſelf in the habit of a 
page, and performs the voyage with him, with- 
out diſcovering her ſex the whole time. 

The captain's ſhip being blown up in an en- 
gagement, he returns to London in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, accompanied by his friend and the page, 
without knowing the friendſhip of the one, or 
the love of the other. He goes immediately to 
that paragon of women from whom he expects 
to receive his ſtrong box, and a freſh proof of 
her fidelity. He finds her married to the ſhar- 
per he had confided in, and can get no account 
of the treaſure he had committed to her charge. 
The good man will hardly believe that fo vir- 
toous a woman could be guilty of ſuch baſeneſs; 
when the better toconvincehim of it, this honeſt 
lady falls in love with the little page, and at- 
tempts to take him away by force: but as it is 
neceſlary, in a dramatic piece, that juſtice ſhould 
take place, vice be puniſhed, and virtue meet its 
reward, at the cloſe of the cataſtrophe, the cap- 
tainſupplied the place of the page, goes to bed to 
his inconſtant miſtreſs, cuckolds his treacherous 
friend, runs him through the body, recovers the 
remains of his effects, and marries his page. You 
will obſerve, that this piece is interlarded with 
an old litizious woman, related to the captain, 

YES © who 
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who is one of the merrieſt creatures, and one of 


the beſt characters, on the ſtage. 


Wycherly has taken another piece from Mo- 
liere not lefs bold and ſingular; 'tis a fort of a 
«© School for Women.” The principal character 
in the piece is a drole libertine, the terror of the 
huſbands of London; who, to make ſure of his 
buſineſs, ſpreads a report, that, in a late illneſs, 
his ſurgeons had found it neceſſary to make him 


an eunuch. Having this curious character, the 
huſbands grant him free acceſs to their wives, 


and his only difficulty is where to fix his choice. 


However, at laſt, he gives the preſerence to a 


little country-woman, who has a great ſhare of 


innocence, with a natural warmth of conſtitution, 


by which ſhe makes her huſband a cuckold with 


a good-will and readineſs that far exceeds the 
premeditated malice of experienced dames. This 


piece is not indeed“ The School of Morality ;” 


but it is © The School of Wit and true comic 


Humour,” 

The comedies of Sir John Vanbrugh are more 
facetious, but leſs ingenious. The knight was 
a man of pleaſure, and beſides a poet and an 
architect. It is remarked, that he wrote as de- 


| licately and as elegantly as he built clumſily: it 


was he who built the famous caſtle of Blen- 
heim, the heavy but durable monument of our 
unfortunate battle of Hochſtet. If the apart- 
ments were only as large as the walls are thick, 
this manſion would be convenient enough. In 
Sir John Vanbrugh's epitaph, the earth is in- 
voked to lie heavy on him, who, when living, 


had laid ſuch heavy loads upon it. This gentleman 


took atour into France juſt before the curious war 
of 1701, and was put into the Baſtile, where he 
remained ſome time, without knowing what it 
4 was 
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was that had procured him this mark of diftinc- 
tion from our miniſtry. He wrote a comedy in 
the Baſtile, and, what is in my opinion very re- 
markable, there is not in all the piece the leaſt 
ſtroke againſt the country where he ſuffered this 
violence, | 
Of all the Engliſh writers, the late Mr. Con- 
greve has carried the glory of the comic theatre 
to the higheſt pitch. He wrote but a few pieces, 
but they are all excellent of their kind: the 
laws of the drama are ſtrictly obſerved in them; 
they are full of characters elegantly varied; no- 
mean pleaſantry, not the leaſt indecency, is in- 
troduced: you find in every part the language 
of politeneſs, even in deſcribing the actions of 
knaves; which proves that he knew the world, 
and kept what is called good company. His 
comedies are the molt ſprightly and correct, Sir 
John Vanbrugh's the gayeft, and Wycherly's 
the boldeſt. 1 is to be obſerved, that none of 
theſe ſublime wits have ſpoken ill of Moliere: 
it is only writers of no repute that have villify'd 
this great man. In a word, do not expect from 
me any extracts from theſe Engliſh' perſorm- 
ances that Lam ſo great an advocate for; nor 
that I ſhould give you a ſingle bon mat or jeſt from 
Congreve or Wycherly. One cannot laugh in 
a tranſlation, - If you would be acquainted with 
the Engliſh comedy, you muſt go to London : 
you muſt reſide there three years; you muſt 
learn the language perfectly, and conſtantly 
frequent the theatre. I take no great pleaſure 
in reading Plautus or Ariſtophanes, becauſe I 
am neither Greek nor Roman. The delicate 
turn of bon mots, the alluſion, and the a-propos, 
is all loſt to a foreigner, b g 
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It is not the ſame in tragedy ; that conſiſts 
alone in the ſublime paſſions, and heroic ſoole- 
ries, conſecrated by the ſtale error of fables 
and hiſtories, Ædipus and Electra belong as 
much to us, to the Engliſh, and to the Spani- 
ards, as to the Greeks : but true comedy is the 
living picture of the abturdities of a country; 
and, it you are not thoroughly acquainted with 
the country, you can hardly judge of the paint- 
ing. 

It has been objected to the Engliſh, that 
their ſcene is bloody, and often covered with 
dead bodics; that their gladiators fight half 
naked before young gitls, and often return from 
the combat with the loſs of a noſe or a cheek, 
In anſwer to this, they tell you, that they in- 
tate the Greeks in tragedy, and the Romans in 
the act of cutting off noſes : but their theatie is 
widely different from that of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides; and, with reſpect to the Romans, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that a noſe or a cheek 
are trifles in compariſon of that multitude of 
victims that mutually butchered each other in 
the circus for the diverſion of the Roman ladies. 

The Engliſh have ſometimes had dances in 
their comedies, which were allegorical, and of 
a very ſingular taſte. Deſpotic power and a re- 
pe ſtate were repreſented by a very gal- 

ant dance in the year 1709. A king appears 
in the dance, who, after a few capers, gives his 
prime miniſter a very ſevere kick on the 


the miniſter beſtows it on a.ſecond perſon, the 


ſecond on a third, and, in fine, he who received 
the laſt repreſented the bulk of the nation, which 
had no- body to revenge itſelf on: all was per- 
formed in cadence. The Republican govern- 

0 ment 
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ment was repreſented by a round dance, where 
every one equally received and returned the 
blow. This, however, is the country that has 


given birth to Addilons, Popes, Lockes, and 
ewtons. | 
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On CoukxriERS who have cultivated 


LEARNING. 


HE RE was a time when the arts were 

cultivated in France by perſons of the firſt 
diſtinction; even the courtiers applied them- 
telves to the Belles Lettres, in ſpite of tha! diſ- 
fipation, that tafte for trifles,and that paſſion for 
intrigue, which are the deities of this country. 
It appears to me, that at preſent learning is not 
the reigning taite at court. Perhaps the paſſion 
of ſtudying may one day return to us. The king 
has it in his power to do what he pleaſes with this 
nation. In England it is common to ſtudy, and 
learning is more in eſteem there than with us. 
This advantage is a neceſſary conſequence of 
their form of government. There are about 
eight hundred perſons at London that have a 
right to ſpeak in public, and to fupport the in- 
tereſt of the nation: about five or fix thouſand 
more pretend in their turns to the ſame happi- 
nets ; all the reſt ere themſelves into judges of 
theſe, and every one gives his thoughts in print 
on the public affairs. "Thus the whole nation 
is under a kind of neceſſity of being inſtructed. 
Nothing is talked of but the Athenian and Ro- 
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man governments. It is neceſlary, neverthe- 
leſs, to read the authors who have treated 
of them. This ſtudy naturally leads to that 
of the Belles-lettres, In general men have 
the ſpirit or genius of their peculiar condition. 
Why have our magiſtrates, our phyſicians, and 
many of our eccleſaſtics in general, more learn - 
ing, taſte, and judgment, than are to be found 
among other profeſhons ? It is becauſe their ſta- 
tion requires the cultivation. of the mind, as 
that of a merchant demands a knowledge of 
commerce. | 

It is not long fince a very young Engliſh no- 
bleman paid me a viſit at Paris on his return 
trom Italy: he had compoſed a poetical deſ- 
cription of that country, as politely wrote as 
any of lord Rocheiter's verſes, or thofe of our 
Chalieux, our Sarafitis, or our Chapelles. The 
tranſlation I have made of them is fo far from 
approaching the energy and lively humour of 
the . that I am obliged ſincerely to aſk 
pardon of the author and thoſe who underſtand 
Engliſh : however, as I have no other way of 
making my lord Harvey's verſes known, take 
them in my language 


Du ai-je donc vi dans I Italie? 
Orgueil, aſtuce ; & pauvrete ; 
Grands complimens, peu de bonte, 
Et beaucoup de ceremonie. 


L*extravagante Comédie, 

Due ſouvert I Inquiſition. 

Veut qu one nomme Religion, 
Mais qu ici nous nommens folie. 


La nature en vain beinſuiſante 
Veut enrichir ces lieux charmans ; 
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Des Pretres la main difolante 
Etouffe ſes plus beaux pri ſens. 

Les Monſignor, foi diſans grands, 
Seuls dans leurs Palais magnifiques, 
Y font dilluſires faintans, 

Sans argent & ſans domeſtiques. 


Paur les petits, ſans libertt, 
Martyrs du joug qui les domine; 
Ils ont fait væu de pauvrett, 
Priants Dieu par oiſtvets. 

It toujours jeunans par famine. 
Ces beaux lieux du Pape binis 
Semblent habitts par les Diables; 
Et les habitans mis#rables 

Sent damnts dans le Paradis. 


I am not of Lord Harvey's opinion. There 
are countries in Italy which are very unfortu- 
nate, becauſe foreigners have for a long time 
been fighting for the government of them; but 
there are others where the people are neither ſo 
beggarly nor ſo fooliſh as he deſcribes them. 
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HE earl of Rocheſter's reputation is uni- 
verſally known. Mr. de St. Evremond has 
taken great notice of him; but he has only 
H 5 made 
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made us acquainted with the celebrated Ro- 
cheſter as a man of pleaſure and intrigue. I 
propoſe to diſtinguiſh him as the man of genius 
and the poet. Among other works that are 
fraught with that lively imagination which he 


alone poſſeſſed, he wrote ſome ſatires on the 


fame ſubjects as our celebrated Deſpreaux. I 
know nothing more uſeful towards perfecting 
true taſte, than the comparing the works of 
great men who have exerciſed their talents on 
the ſame ſubject. Obſerve in what manner 


Deſpreaux ſpeaks againft human reaſon in his 
Satire on Man: 


Cependant le voir, php de vapeurs Iigeres, 
Soi-mtm 7 bercer de ſes propres chimeres, 
Lui ſeul de la Nature eft la baſe & Papput, 


Et le drxieme Ciel ne tourne que pour lui, 

De tous les animaux il eft ici le maitre ; 

Lui pourrait le mer ? po F tus Mei peut- etre. 
Ce maitre pretendu, qui leur donne des loix, 

Ce Roi des animaux, combien a- t- il de Rois 


Behold him of his boaſted reaſon vain, 
Drunk with the fumes oſ his diſtemper'd brain; 
Of nature he the baſe, and corner- ſtone; 
The Ncav'n of Heav'ns revolves for him alone; 
Of all that breathes on earth the ſov'reign lord, 

And who will dare to doubt that ſoy? reign's 
word ? 
Why, faith, my friend, that doubt belongs to 
me, 
This king of beaſts, how many kings has he? 


Obſerve likewiſe how very nearly Lord Ro- 
cheſter exprefles himſelf on the fame ſubje in 
his Satire on Man} but let the reader always re- 
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member, that mine are free tranſlations of the 
Engliſh poets, and that the curb of our verſifi- 
cation, and the delicate decorum of our lan- 
guage, will never form an equivalent for the 
impetuous flow of the Engliſh ſtile. 


Cet eſprit que je hais, cet eſprit plein d erreur, 

Ce weft pas ma raiſon, Ceft la tienne, Docſeur 3 

C'eſt la raiſon frivole, inquiete, orgueilleuſe, 
Des ſages animaux rivale didaigneuſe, | 

TY croit entreux & Þ Ange occuper le milieu, 

t penſe etre ict bas Pimage de fon Dieu. 

Vil atome imparfait, qui croit, daute, diſput?, 

Rampe, delt ve, tombe, & me encor ja chute, 

Jui nous dit, je ſuis libre, en nous mantrant ſes: 
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Et dont Peril trouble & faux croit pereer PUnivers.. 

Allez, reverends fous, bienheureuxs fanatiques, 

Compalez bien Famas de vas riens ſcholafliques.. 

Peres de viſions, & d'enigmes facres, 

Auteurs du labyrinthe o vous vous tgarez, 

Allez ebjcurement tclaircir vas myſleres, 

Et courez dans Picole adorer vos chimires.. 

It eff d'autres erreurs, il eſt de ces divots 

Condamnes par eum mi me a Pennut du repos. 

Ce myſtique encloitré, fer de fon indolence, 

Tranquille au ſein de Dieu, qu peut-il faire? It 
penſe 

Non, tu ne penſes point, tu vegetes, tu dors; 

Inutilè a la terre, & mis au rang des marts, 

Ton efprit enerve croupit dans la miileſſe. 

* Reveille-tor, fois homme, & ſors de ton yvreſſe. 

L homme eft ne pour agir, & tu pritens penſer “ 


It is this very reaſon I deſpiſe ;; 
This ſupernat'ral gift, that makes a mite 
Thinks he's the image of the infinite; 
H. 6 Comparing: 
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Comparing this ſhort life, void of all reſt, 

To the eternal and the ever bleſt. 

This buſy puzzling ſtirrer up of doubt, 

That frames deep myſteries, then finds em out, 

Filling with frantick crowds of thinking fools, 

'Theſe reverend bedlams, colleges, and ſchools; 

Borne on whole wings, each heavy ſot can 

pierce 

The limits of the boundleſs univerſe ; 

S „ „„ „. % „ „ „ „% 

Tis this exalted power whoſe buſineſs lies 

In nonſenſe and impoſſibilities; 

This made a whimſical philoſopher 

Before the ſpacious world his tub prefer; 
And we have modern coxcombs who 

Retire to think, cauſe they have nought to do. 

But thoughts are given for action's govern- 

ment; 

Where action ceaſes; thought's impertinent. 

Our ſphere of action is life's happineſs; 

And he who thinks beyond, is like an aſs. 


Be theſe ideas true or falſe, it is certain 
that they are expreſſed with that energy which 
conſtitutes the poet. I ſhall guard againſt 
examining them as a philoſopher, and not quit 
the pencil for the compals: my only end in this 
letter is to make known the genius of the Eng- 
liſh poets ; and this point I ſhall continue 10 
adhere to. | | 

The celebrated Waller has been much talked 
of in France. La Fontaine, St. Evremond, 
and Bayle, have made his eulogium ; but little 
more is known of him than his name. He bad 
very near the ſame degree of reputation at Lon- 
don, that Voiture had at Paris ; and I think be 
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merited it more. Voiture lived at a time when 
the people were juſt burſting the bands of bar- 
bariſm, and were yet in a ſtate of ignorance, 
Every one CE genius, but none had it at 
that time. Witticiſms were ſought after in- 
ſtead of ideas: falſe ſtones are much eaſier found 
than diamonds. | 

V oiture, born with an eaſy but frivolous ge- 
nius, was the firſt who made a figure in this 
dawn of the French literature. Had he come 
after thoſe great men who have adorned the age 
of Lewis XIV. he would have been under a ne- 
ceſſity of poſſeſſing ſomething more than mere 
wit. His compoſitions might do well enough to 
amuſe a private family, but are by no means 
worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. It is 
true, Boileau praiſes him; but it is only in his 
firſt ſatires, that is to ſay, before his taſte was 
completely formed ; he was then but young, 
and in an age when we form our opinions of 
men rather by the reputation they have acquir- 
ed, than by their real merit. And beſides, Boi- 
leau was often very unjuſt both in his praiſes 
and in his cenſures. He extolled Segrais, whom 
nobody reads ; he cenſured Quinault, whom 
every one repeats by heart; and he fpeaks not 
a ſyllable of la Fontaine. 


Waller, tho' a better poet than Voiture, was 


yet ſhort of perfection. His compoſitions, which 


are full of gallantry, breathe an air of eaſy 
gracefuineſs ; but his negligence makes them 
often langue beſides that his pieces are ex- 
gr isfigured with falſe thoughts. The 
Enghiſn underſtood not in his time the ſecret of 


writing with purity and correctneſs. His ſerious - 


works are manly and vigorous, a circumſtance 
no 
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no one would have looked for from the peruſal 
of his other performances. His funeral pane- 
gyric on Oliver Cromwell, with all its faults, 
paſſes for a maſter-piece. To underſtand this 
poem it is neceſſary to know, that Cromwell 
died on the ſame day on which a prodigious 
ſtorm happened. It begins in this manner: 


In eſt plus, Cen oft fait, ſoumettons-nous au fort. 
Le Ciel a ſignals ce jour par des temperes, 
Pt la voix du tonnerre tatant ſur nos tttes, 
Vient d'annoncer ſa mort. 
Par ſes derniers ſoupirs il tbranle cette Iſle, 
Cette Iſle, que fon bras fit trembler tant de ſois, 
Quand dans le cours de ſes exploits 
Il brifait la tete des Reis, 
Et foumettait un peuple, a fon joug ſeul docile. 
Mer, tu ten es troublee: d Mer! tes lots &mus 
Semblent dire en grondant aux plus lointains ri- 
vages, 
Due Peffru de la Terre & ten Maitre n'eſt plus, 
Tel au Ciel autrefois Senvola Romulus, 
Tel il quita la Terre au milieu dey orages, 
Tel d un peuple guerrier il regut les hemmages; 
Otei dans ſa vie, d ja mort adore, 
Son palais fut un temple, Sc. 


We muſt reſign; Heav'n his great ſoul does 
claim 
In ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame. 
His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhake our iſle 3 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile: 
About his palace their broad roots are toſt 
Into the air; ſo Romulus was loſt. 
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Now Rome in ſuch a tempeſt miſs'd her king, 

And from obeying fell to wofſhipping. 

On Oeta's top thus Hercules lay dead, 

With ruin'd oaks and pines about him ſpread ;. 

Thoſe his vaſt fury from the mountain rent: 

Our dying hero from the continent 

Raviſh'd whole towns, and forts from Spaniards. 

reft, 

As this laſt legacy to Britain left. 

The ocean, which ſo long our hopes confin'd, 

Could give no limits to his vaſter mind : 

Our bounds enlargement was his lateſt toil ; 

Nor hath he left us priſoners to our iſle. 

Under the tropic is our language ſpoke, 

And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. 
From civil broils he did us diſengage ; 

Found nobler objects for our martial rage: 

And with wiſe conduct to his e e 

The ancient way of conquering abroad. 
Ungrateful then, if we no tears allow 

To him that gave us peace and empire too ! 

Princes that fear'd him, grieve, concern'd to: 

ſee 

No pitch of glory from the grave is free. 

Nature herſelf took notice of his death, 

And fighing ſwell'd the ſeas with fuch a breath, 

That to the remoteſt ſhores her billow roll'd, 

'Th' approaching fate of their great ruler told. 


It was on occaſion of this panegyric on Crom 
well that Waller made Charles [ . that famous. 
anſwer, recorded in Bayle's dictionary: The 
king, whom Waller, according to the old cuſtom: 
between kings and poets, had waited upon, in 
order to preſent him with a poem ſtuffed with. 
praiſes, reproached him with having written a bet- 
ter 
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ter for Oliver. Waller anſwered, Sir, we poets 
ſucceed much better in fiction than in truth“ 
This anſwer was nut fo fincere as that of the 
Dutch ambaſlador, who, on the ſame king's com- 
plaining, that his nation had ſhewed !cfs reſpect 
for him than for Cromwell, made anſwer, * Ah! 
Sir, Cromwell was quite a very different fort 
of a man.” There are courtiers even in 
England, and Waller was certainly one in the 
trucſt ſenſe of the word; but I conſider men, 
after their death, by their works only : all the 
reſt is with me wholly buried. in oblivion, I 
will only remark, that Waller, born in a court, 
with a fortune of three thouſard pounds a-year, 
had neither the filly pride nor the ſtupidity to 
abandon the talent with which nature had en- 
dowed him. The Earls of Dorſet and Buck- 
ingham, my lord Halifax, and many others, 
did not think they derogated from their high 
rank and quality in becoming excellent poets, 
and illuſtrious writers. Their works certainly 
do them more honour than their titles. They 
have cultivated letters, as if the making of 
their fortunes had depended on their ſtudies. 
They have moreover rendered the arts and ſci- 
ences reſpectable in the eyes of the people, 
who in every thing ſtand in need of being 
guided by the great, and who, notwithſtand- 
ing, are leſs influenced by their example in 
England than in any other country in the uni- 
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On PRI OR; that ſingular Poem called 
HupiBRAs; and Dean SwIFT. 


W HEN Prior firſt came over to France as 

ambaſſador- plenipotentiary from Q. Anne 
to ſettle the terms of peace granted to Lewis XIV. 
and previous to the arrival of Lord Bolingbroke, 
who ſigned the treaty; when this peer, I ſay, 
firſt came to France, no one imagined him to 
be at once a ſtateſman and a poet. France 
has fince paid England in her own coin; for 
cardinal Du Bois ſent our Des "Touches to 
London, who paticd as little for a poet in Eng- 
land, as Prior did in France. Prior, the pleni- 
potentiary, was originally a waiter in a tavern; 
the earl of Dorſet, who himſelf was an excellent 
poet, and beſides loved his bottle, found him 
one day reading Horace on a bench in the tavern, 
juſt as my lord Ilay found his gardener's boy 
reading Newton. Ilay made his young gardener 
a great philoſopher, and Dorſet made a. very 
pleaſant poet of his waiter. 

Alma, or the Hiſtory of the Soul, wrote by 
this poet, is the moſt natural hiftory that 
has been given till now, of that being ſo well 
perceived, and fo little underſtood. The foul 
has her reſidence at firſt in the extremities of 
the body, in the feet and hands of children; 
from thence {he inſenſtbly places herſelf in the 
centre of the hody at the age of puberty ; after- 
wards ſhe takes poſſeſſion of the heart, where 
ſhe produces ſentiments of love, gallantry, and 
heroiſm, In a ſtill riper age, ſhe mounts up- 
wards to the head, where ſhe reaſons in tEe veſt 

manner 
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manner ſhe is able; till at laſt, in old age, ſhe 
retires the Lord knows whither, like the ſap of 
an old tree, which evaporates, and is at laſt 
wholly loft. Poſſibly this work may be rather 
too prolix ; all pleaſantry ought to be conciſe, 
and perhaps the ſerious kind would hardly be 
the worſe fora ſmall ſpice of this quality. 

The fame Prior has compoſed a ſmall poem 
on the battle of Hochſtet. This is by no means 
comparable to his Hiſtory of the Soul; the only 
good thing in it is his apoſtrophe to Boileau. 


Satyrique flateur, tei qui pris tant de peine 
Pour chanter que Louis n'a point paſse le Rhin, &C» 


Pindar, that eagle, mounts the ſkies, 
While virtue leads the noble way; 
Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 
Where ſordid int'reſt ſhews the way. 
When once the poet's honour ceales, 
From reaſon far his tranſports rove ; 
And Boileau for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. 


Our plenipotentiary concludes with a para- 
phraſe, conſiſting of five hundred verſes on theſe 
words, which are commonly aſcribed to Solo- 
mon, All is vanity. It were no difficult matter 
to have written five thouſand on the ſame to- 
pic. But wo to him that ſays all he is able 
to fay. 

Queen Anne being dead, and a change hap- 
pening in the miniſtry, the peace of which Prior 
had ſketched the firſt outlines, became the de- 
teſtation of the people ; and the political bard 
had no other reſource left him, but an edition 
of his works, publiſhed by a ſubſcription ſet on 
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foot by thoſe of his own party; after which he 
died like a philoſopher, that is, as every honeſt 
Engliſhman dies, or at leaſt is thought to die. 

{ ſhould be glad now to give you a flight idea 
of the poetical writings of the ear] of Rol- 
common and Dorſet; but I am ſenſible this 
would make a little volume, and, after all, 
I ſhould be able to give you but a very imperfect 
idea of ſo many different pieces. Poetry is 
akin to Muſic, which muſt be heard, to form 
any judgment of its excellence. Even when I 
attempt to tranſlate ſome paſſages of theſe fo- 
reign poets, I can at beſt but give you a very im- 
perfect notion of their harmony or numbers; 
and 1 ſind it utterly impoſſible to convey to you 
the ſmalleſt notion of their cadences. 

But above ail, the Engliſh poem called Hudi- 
bras, is what puzzles me moſt to make you at 
all acquainted with. It is a piece wholly in the 
comic or burleſque ſtile, tho' the ſubject is of no 
leſs conſequence than the civil wars of Crom- 
well. This cruel war, which has been the 
occalion of ſo many tears, and which has 
_ cauſed ſuch an ocean of blood to be ſpilt, has 
notwithſtanding given birth to a poem, which I 
defy the graveſt reader to peruſe, without laugh- 
ing. There is ſomething of this contraſted 
kind to be met with in our Menippean Satire, 
The Romans would certainly never have 
thought of writing a burleſque poem on the 
civil wars of Cæſar and Pompey, or on the pro- 
ſcriptions of Antony and Auguſtus. Whence 
then comes it to paſs, that the dreadſul diſaſters 
occaſioned in France by the League, and thoſe 
in England between the king and parliament, 

have 
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. have given riſe to ſo much pleaſantry ? It is un- 
| . 
| doubtedly true, that thoſe fatal broils had actu- 
ally ſomewhat exceedingly ridiculous at bottom. 
The citizens of Paris, at the head of the 
| faction of the Sixteen, mingled abundance of 
| | folly and impertinence with the horrors of fac- 
tion, The intrigues of the women, the le- 
gate, and the monks, had a droll aſpect, not- 
withſtanding thoſe numberleſs calamities of 
which they were the occation, The theologi- 
cal diſputes, and the fanaticiſm of the Puritans 
in England, were fruitful fields for ridicule; 
and this ſource of ridicule, well laid open, was 
capable of affording large ſcope for pleaſantry, 
after theſe tragical horrors, under which it lay 
concealed, were once removed. Altho' the bull 
Unigenitus has been the occaſion of much blood- 
ſhed, yet is not the little poem of Philota- 
mus the leſs adapted to the ſubjeA ; and the 
only reproach that can, with any juſtice, 
be made him is, that he is not ſo merry and 
diverting, and ſo diverſified, as he ought to be, 
| and that he does not introduce in the courſe of 
the work, what he promiſes in the beginning. 
The poem Hudibras 1 am now mentioning 
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to you, ſeems to be a mixture of the Menippean 
Satire with Don Quixote, with this double ad- 
vantage, that it is written in verſe, and that 
It is infinitely more witty. As for the 
Maui pian Satire, it cannot ſtand in compe- 
tition with it, and is really but a very middling 
performance. But his ſuperabundance of wit 
is what has made him inlerior to Don Quixote. 
Tafte, pleaſing fimplicity, the art of narration, 
of properly diſpoſing the different adventures, of 
checking the natural fertility of one's genius, 
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are, in my humble opinion, infinitely ſuperior 
to mere wit. Hence it is, that Don Quixote is 
read by all the nations of Europe, whilſt Hu- 
dibras affords entertainment only for thoſe of 
his own country. | 

The name of this extraordinary author is 
Butler: he was cotemporary with Milton, and 
had an infinitely greater ſhare of reputation than 
he, from the pleaſantry and humour of his 
poem ; whereas that of Milton is very diſmal. 
Butler made the enemies of Charles Il. the ſub- 
jea of univerſal ridicule, and had this for his 
ſole recompenſe, that the king often did him 
the honour to quote his verſes. The battles of 
the knight Hudibras were much better known 
than thoſe of the angels and devils of Milton's 
Paradiſe Loft. But the court of England treated 
the witty and diverting Butler, as ill as the 
court above did the grave Milton, for both 
were in a ſtate of ftarving, or very near it. 

The hero of Butler's poem was no feigned 
perionage, like the Don Quixote of Michael 
Cervantes; he was actually a knight-baronet, 
that had formerly been one of Cromwell's en- 
thuſiaſts, in whoſe ſervice he bore the office of 
a colonel, His name was Sir Samuel Luke. 
In order to underſtand the ſpirit of this poem, 
which is wholly fingular in its kind, there will 
be a neceſſity of retrenching, at leaſt three- 
fourths of the pallages we want to tranſlate; 
for Butler is an author. who never thinks he has 
{aid enough. 1 have therefore reduced to about 
tourſcore verſes, the firſt four hundred in his 
work, to avoid a diſguſting prolixity. | 
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Quand les profanes & les Saints 
Dans l' Angleterre ttaient aux priſes, 
Don fe battait prur des Egliſes, 
Auſſi fort que pour des Catins; 

| Lorſqu' Anglicans & Puritains 
Faiſaient une ff rude guerre, 
Et qu au fortir du cabaret 
Les orateurs de Nazareth 
Allaient battre la caiſſe en chaire; 
Jo partout ſans ſavoir pourquoi, 
u nom du Ciel, au nom du Roi, 
Les gens d'armes couoraient la terre; 
Alors Monſieur le Chevalier, 
| Longtems oiſif ainſi qu Achile, 
| Tout rempli d'une ſainte bile, 
Suivi de ſon grand tcuyer, 
S*tchapa de 7 poulaillier, 
Avec fon ſabre & I Evangile, 
Et Yawvija de guerreyer. 

Sire Hudibras, cet homme rare, 
Etait, dit-on, rempli d'honneur, 
Avait de Peſprit & du coeur, 

Mais il en etait fort avare. 

| D'ailleurs par un talent nouveau, 

f 11 etait tout propre au barreau, 
Ainſi qu'a la guerre cruelle; 
Grand ſur les bancs, grand ſur la ſelle, 
Dans les camps & dans un bureau ; 
Semblable d ces rats amphibies, 
Qui paraifſant avoir deux vies, 

| Son rats de campagne & rats dau. 
Mats malgre ſa grande tloquence, 
Et fon merite & ſa prudence, 

11 paſja chez quelques ſavants 

Pour atre un de ces inſtruments, 
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Dont les fripons avec adreſſe 


Savent uſer ſans dire mot, 
Et quils tournent avec Tape ; 
Cet inſtrument Sappelle un lot. 
Ce weſt pas qu'en Theologie, 
En Logi ue, en Aſtrolggie, : 
Ine ſut un Docteur Jubtil; 
En quatre il ſiparait un fil, 
Diſputant jans jamais ſe rendre, 
Changeant de thiſe tout -d coup, 
Toujours pret a parler beaucoup, 
Luand il fallait ne point £ttendre. 
D' Hudibras la Religion 
Etait trut comme fa raiſon, 
Vuide de ſens & fort profonde. 
Le Pur itaniſine divin, 
La meilleure ſedte du monde, 
Et qui certes ma rien d humain; 
La vraye Eglije militante, 
Qui preche un piſiclet en main, 
Pour mieux convertir fon prochain, 
A grands coups de fabre argumente, 
Lui promet les celeſtes biens 
Par le gibet & par la corde, 
Et damne fans miſericorde 
Les peches des autres Chretiens, 
Pour ſe mieux pardonner les ſiens; 
Sette qui toujours detruiſante 
Se detrutt elle-meme yl 
Tel Samfon de ſa main puiſſante 
Brija le temple Philiſtin, 
Mais il perit par ſa vengeance, 
Et lui-meme il Senſevelit, 
Hcraſe ſeus la chute immenſe 


De c: temple qu'il dimolit. 
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Au nex du Chevalier antique 
Deux grandes mouflaches pendaient, 
A qui les Parques attachatent 
Le deflin de la Republique. 

Il les garde ſoigneuſement, 

Et fi jamais on les arrache, 
C'eſt la chute du Parlement; 
L" Etat entier en ce moment 
Doit tomber avec fa mouſtache. 
Ainſi T aliacotius 

Grand Eſculape d Etrurie, 
Repara tous les nez per dus 
Par une nouvelle induſtrie : 

I vous prenait adroitement 

Un morceau du cu d'un paudre honme, 
Lappliguait au nex proprement ; 
Enfin il arrivait qu'en ſomme, 
Tout juſte a la mort du preteur 
T ambait le nez de Femprunteur, 
Et ſouvent dans la meme bicre, 
Par juſtice & par ben accord, 
On remettait au gre du mort 

Le nez aupres de ſon derriere. 

Notre grand Heros d Albion, 
Grimpe deſſus ſa haricelle 
Prur venger la Religion 
Avait d Pargon 7 ſelle, 
Deux piſtolets & du jambon. 
Cetait de tout tems fa manière; 
Sachant que ft ja talonnière 
Pique une maitib du cheval 
L'*auitre moitie de Panimal 
Ne.reſterait point en arriere. 
Viila donc Hudibras parti; 
Due Dieu biniſſe ſon voyage, 
Ses argumens & fon parit, 


Sa barbe rouſſe & ſon courage, A man 
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A man whoſe imagination was capable of 
containing a tenth part of the vis comica, true or 
falſe, that predominates through every part of 
this work, would till be extremely diverting ; 
but at the ſame time he would do well to have 
a care how he attempts to tranſlate Hudibras: 
for how is it poſlible to excite laughter in rea- 
ders who are foreigners, by means of the follies 
of perſons long ſince forgotten in the very na- 
tion where they were once ſo famous? Dante 
is now no longer read in Europe, becauſe his 
work is perpetually alluding to facts utterly 
unknown. The caſe is exactly the ſame with 
Hudibras. Moſt of the ridicule in this work 
falls on the theology and divines of his own 
"time, A commentary. is therefore wanted 
to every line. Humour that ſtands in need of 
being explained, from that moment ceaſes to 
be ſuch ; and it is very rare to find an explain- 
er of the wit of others, have any of his own. 

This is one reaſon why it will never be poſ- 
ſible for the ingenious Dr. Swift to be under- 
ſtood in France, though he has juſtly acquired 
the title of the Engliſh Rabelais. He enjoys 
alſo the honour of the prieſthood, while he 
laughs at the whole cloth. Rabelais, however, 
was in every reſpec ſuperior to his age, though 
Swift is infinitely ſuperior to Rabelais. 

Our curate of Meudon, in his extravagant 
and unintelligible book, has diffuſed abundance 
of gaiety, and a ſtill greater quantity of im- 
pertinence. He was equally full of prolix- 
ity, order, and erudition. A good ſtory, 
which fills two pages, is bought at the expence 
of whole volumes of nonſenſe. There are ** 

but 
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but thoſe of a capricious taſte, that pique them- 
ſelves on underſtanding and reliſhing the whole 
of his performance. The reſt of the nation 
laugh at the pleaſantries of Rabelais, whilſt 
they deſpiſe his work, and he paſles with them 
for the chief of buffoons. People are ſorry that 
2 man with ſo much wit ſhould make ſuch a 
low uſe of it. In ſhort, it is a drunken phi- 
loſopher, that writ only when he was not able 
to {tand. 

Dr. Swift is Rabelais in his right ſenſes, 
but poliſhed by frequenting the beſt com- 
pany. Jt is true he has not the gaiety of 
the former, but he is poſſeſſed of all that deli- 
cacy, judgment, proper choice of matter, and 
that exquiſite taſte which is wholly wanting in 
the curate of Meudon. His verſes are of a 
ſingular caſt, and almoſt utterly © inimitable. 
True pleaſantry is his talent in proſe and verſe; 
but to underſtand him fully, there is a neceſſity 
to take a ſhort trip into his country. 

In this country, which appears ſo extraordi- 
nary to the reſt of mankind, nobody was much 
turpriſed to ſee the reverend Dr. Swift, dean 
of a cathedral, laughing in his Tale of a Tub 
at Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts. He 
alledges in his own vindication, that he 
left Chriſtianity untouched. He pretends to 
have ſhewn all manner of reſpe& to the fa- 
ther, by giving a hearty drubbing to each 
of the three ſons. Nice people will be apt to 
find this apology rather too flight for what 
paſſes with them for a flagrant enormity. 

This famous Tale of a Tub is an imitation 
of the ancient tale of the. Three Inviſible Rings, 
which a certain father bequeathed to his three 
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children. Theſe three rings were the Jewiſh, the 
Chriſtian, and the Mahometan religions. It is 
likewiſe an imitation of the Hiſtory of Mero 
and Enegu, by Fontenelle. Mero was the 
anagram of Rome, and Enegu that of Geneva. 
Theſe were two ſiſters, who pretended each to 
have the right of ſucceſſion to the kingdom of 
their father, Mero was the firſt that mounted 
the throne. Fontenelle repreſents her as a ſor- 
cereſs, who was wont to ſteal bread, and 
who performed her inchantments by the help 
of dead bodies, She is exactly lord Peter in 
Swift, whilſt he is preſenting a piece of bread 
to his two brothers, and tells them, ©* Friends, 
here is ſome excellent Burgundy, this partridge 
has a moſt exquiſite flavour.” The ſame lord 
Peter plays every where the part of Mero in 
Fontenelle. 

Thus almoſt every compoſition is no more 
than an imitation. The hint of the Perſian 
Letters is taken from the "Turkiſh Spy. Boi- 
ardo has imitated Pulci, as Ariofto has imitated 
Boiardo. The moſt original geniufes borrow 
from each other. Michael Cervantes makes his 
Don Quixote a fool ; but pray is Orlando any 
other ? It would puzzle one to decide whether 
knight-errantry has been made more ridiculous 
by the groteſque painting of Cervantes, than 
by the luxuriant imagination of Arioſto. Me- 
taſtaſio has taken the greateſt part of his operas 
from our French tragedies. Several Engliſh 
writers have copied us, without ſaying one 
word of the matter. It is with books, as it is 
with the fires in our houſcs; one goes and 
lights his candle at his ncighbout*s, and then 
lights one of his own: whence he communi- 
I 2 cates 
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cates to his neighbours that want his aſſiſtance, 
ſo that it becomes abſolutely the property of 
every one. 
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I FANCY it will be more eaſy for you 
to form ſome idea of Mr, Pope. He is 
in my opinion the moſt elegant, the moſt cor- 
rect, and, what is ſtill more difficult to find, 
the moſt harmonious poet that England has 
hitherto produced. He has reduced the ſhrill 
harſhneſs of the Engliſh trumpet, to the ſoft 
ſweetneſs of the Lydian flute. His Eſſay on 
Criticiſm will ſoon be ſufficiently known in 
France, by the tranſlations in verſe which the 
abbe du Renel is about to publiſh, 

What follows is a paſlage from his poem 
called the Rape of the Lock, which J have latel 
tranſlated with my uſual liberty; for I . 
again repeat it, I know nothing ſo execrable as 
a literal tranſlation of a piece of poetry. 


Umbriel a I inſtant, vieux Gnome rechignt, 

Va, d'une aile pejante, & d'un air renfrogne, 
Chercher en murmurant la cauerne e 

Ou hin des doux rayons, que repand I il du monde, 
La Dieſſe aux vapeurs a choiſi ſon ſejour : 

Les trijtes Aquilons y fiflent a Fentour, 

Et le foufle mal-ſain de leur aride haleine 
porte aux environs la fiture & la migraine. 
Sur un riche ſapha, derritre un paravent, 

Lein des flambeaux, du bruit, des parleurs & du 


vent, La 
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La quinteuſe Deeſſe inceſſamment repoſe, 

Le cœur gros de chagrin, ſans en ſgavoir la cauſe, 
N'ayant penſe jamais, J 22 toujours trouble, 
L'eil charge, le teint pale, & Phypecondre enfie, 
La mediſante Envie eſi affiſe aupres delle, 

Vieux 3 decripite pucelle, 

Avec un air devot dichirant fon prochain, 

Et chanſonnant les gens, PEvangile a la main. 
Sur un lit plein de fleurs, nigligemment panchte, 
Une jeune beautt non loin Fell eſt couchte ; 

Cell Paffettation, qui graſſeye en parlant, 
Ecoute ſans entendre, & lorgne en regardant : 
Qui rougit ſans pudeur, & rit de tout ſans joie, 
De cent maux differens pretend qu elle eſt la proie, 
Et pleine de ſante ſous le rouge & le fard, 

Se plaint avec molleſſe, & fe pame avec art. 


Umbriel, a duſky melancholy ſprite, 
As ever ſullied the fair face of light, 
Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 
Repairs to ſearch the gloomy cave of ſpleen. 


Swift on his ſooty pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapour reach'd the diſmal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this ſullen region knows, 
The dreaded eaſt is all the wind that blows ; 
Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 
And _— in ſhades from day's deteſted 
She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 
Pain at her fide, and Megrim at her head. 


Two handmaids wait the throne, alike in ' 
Place, 

But differing far in figure and in face: | 

| . Here 
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Here ſtood 1!!-Nature, like an ancient maid, 

Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd ; 

With ſtore of pray'rs, for mornings, nights, 
and noons, 

Her hand is fill'd ; her boſom with lampoons. 
There AﬀeQation, with a ſickly mien, 
Shews in. her cheek the roſes of eighteen. 
Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 
Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride: 
On the rich quilt ſinks with becoming woe; 
Wrapt in a gown, for fickneſs and for ſhow. 


Pope's Eſſay on Man is in my opinion the 
fineſt, the molt uſeful, and the ſublimeſt didac- 
tic poem that has ever been written in any lan- 
guage. The ground-work of the whole, it is 
true, may be found in lord Shafteſbury's Charac- 
teriſtics, for which reaſon I cannot ſee why Mr, 
Pope has given all the honour of it to lord Bo- 
lingbroke, without mentioning a word of the 
famous Shafteſbury, the diſciple of Locke. 

As there is nothing in metaphyſics but what 
Has been often thought in every age and nation 
where the talents of the mind are cultivated, 
this ſyſtem has a great conformity with that of 
Leibnitz; who pretends, that, of all poſfible 
worlds, God muſt certainly have choſen the 


beſt; and that, even in this beſt, all the irre- 


larities of our globe, as well as the follies of 
Its inhabitants, ought to have a place. It has 
alſo a reſemblance to the notion of Plato, which 
ſays, that, inthe infinite chain of beings, our earth, 
our bodies, and our ſouls, are ſo many neceſſary 
links. But neither Leibnitz nor Pope admit of 
thoſe changes, which, according to Plato, have 
happened 
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happened to thoſe links of it, our fouls and bo- 
dies. Plato, in his unintelligible profe, wrote 
like a poet ; whilſt Pope, in his admirable ver- 
ſion, is truly a great philoſopher. He ſays, all 
things have at all times been, even from the 
very infancy of nature, as they are ; that is, as 
they ought to be: Whatever is, is beſt.” | 
could not help being pleafed, I own, to find he 
agreed with me in a point which I had main- 
tained ſeveral years ſince. 

« You are filled with wonder to think God 
ſhould have made man with facultics ſo limited, 
ſo ignorant, and ſo much ſhort of true happi- 
nels, Why do not you rather wonder he did 
not make him infinitely more fo?” When a 
Frenchman and an Engliſhman happen to agrec 
in any point, you may ſwear they are then in 
the right. 

The fon of the famous Racine has publiſhed 
a letter of Pope addreſſed to him, with a re- 
cantation of this doctrine, This letter ts 
written in the ſtile and manner of Fene- 
nelon: it was delivered him by Ramſay, the 
editor of Telemachus ; that Ramſay who was 
the imitator of Telemachus, and much ſuch 
another as Boyer was of Corneille ; that Scotch 
Ramſay who modeſtly demanded ' admittance 
into the French academy; in a word, by that 
Ramſay who was ſadly diſappointed at not being 
a doctor of the Sorbonne. This I know, 
as does every man of letters in England, 
that Pope, with whom I was very intimately 
acquainted, could hardly read French; ſpoke 
not one word of our language; never wrote one 
fingle ſyllable in the language not, being capa- 
ble to do it; and, if he eyer wrote ſuch a 
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letter to the ſon of our Racine, God mult cer- 
tainly have endowed him with the gift of tongues, 
by way of recompence for having compoſed fo 
wonderful a work as his Eſſay on Man. | 
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ACADEMIES. 
ALL great men have either been formed be- 


fore the inſtitution of academies, or at leaſt 
without any aſſiſtance from them. Homer and 
Phidias, Sophocles and Apelles, Virgil and Vi- 
truvius, Arioſto and Michael Angelo, belonged 
to no academy; Taſſo met with no other ad- 
vantages beſides a few ill- grounded criticiſms 
from that of La Cruſca; nor was Newton in- 
debted to the Royal Society of London for his 
diſcoveries in optics, gravitation, the doctrine of 
integrals, and chronology. Of what uſe then are 
academies? To keep alive that lame which 
great geniuſes have kindled, 
The Royal Society of London was formed in 
1 660, ſix years before our Academy of Sciences. 
This ſociety beſtows no premiums or rewards, as 
ours does; but then to make amends every mem- 
ber is perfectly at his liberty; there are none of 
thoſe diſagreeable diſtinctions invented by the 
Abbe Bignon, who divided the Academy of 


Sciences into literary members who had ſala- 
| ries, 
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ries, and mere honoraries who had no preten- 
ſions to learning. The ſociety of London, 
wholly independent on, and unengaged by any 
but themſelves, was compoſed of perſons who 
as I have already obſerved, diſcovered the ſeries 
of infinites, the laws of light and colours, thoſe 
of gravity, the aberration of the fixed ſtars, the 
reflecting teleſcope, the fire-engine, the ſolar 
microſcope, with many other inventions equally 
uſeful and aſtoniſhing. What more could thoſe 
great men have done for the public utility, had 
they been either penſioners or honoraries ? 

The famous Dr, Swift, in the latter part of 
queen Anne's reign, formed the deſign of eſta» 
bliſhing an academy for the Engliſh language 
on the model of. the French academy. This 
project was ſupported by the earl of Oxford, 
then at the head of the treaſury, and ſtill more 
by lord viſcount Bolingbroke, who poſſeſſed the 
talent of ſpeaking extempore in parliament with 
all that purity with which Swift wrote in his 
cloſet, and who would have been at once the 
patron and the ornament of this academy. The 
members who were to have compoſed it, were 
* whoſe writings will laſt as long as the 

ngliſh language; namely, Dr. Swift; Mr. 
Prior, whom we have ſeen at our court, in a pub- 
lic character, and who is held in the ſame re- 

utation in England as La Fontaine in France 

r. Pope, the Engliſh Boileau; Mr. Congreve, 
who may be juſtly ſtiled their Moliere “, With 


® Never did any two authors write on the ſame ſubjects 
ſo differently as did Moliere and Congreve, Moliere diſtin- 
gviſhed himſelf by his natural fGmplicity, and Congreve by 
his unnatural wit. 8 ; «as 
I's ſeveral 
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ſeveral others whoſe names I cannot well re- 
member ; all of whom could not have failed to 
have rendered this body illuſtrious in its very in- 
fancy. But the queen unfortunately happening 
to die ſuddenly, the Whigs took it into their 
heads to bring the protectors of theſe if poſſible 
to the block or gallows; a mortal blow, as you 
may well imagine, to the Belles-lettres. The 


members who were to have compoſed this aca- 


demy, would have had a prodigious advantage 
over the founders of ours. Swift, Prior, Con- 
greve, Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, &c. had fixed 
the Engliſh language by their writings; whereas 
Chapelain, Colletet, Caſſaigne, Faret, Cotin, 
our frſt academicians, were the ſcandal of our 
nation, and their names ſo ridiculous, that at 
this day, ſhould any author have the misfortune 
to be called Chapelain or Cotin, he would be 
under a neceſſity of changing his name. 
Beſides, the Engliſh academy would have a- 
dopted a very hifterent plan of operation from 
that of ours. One day one of the wits of that 
country aſked me to ſhew him ſome of the 
memoirs of the French academy. I told him 
they had not written any memoirs, but they 
had printed about fourſcore volumes of compli- 
ments. He glanced over one or two of them. 
He could by no means comprehend a fingle 
ſyllable of what they meant, though he very well 
underſtood all our good authors. All Ican diſ- 
cover, ſaid he, by this multitude of fine ſpeeches, 
is, that after the new candidate has told them, 
that his predeceſſor was a very great man, that 


cardinal Richlieu was an exceeding great man, 


and chancellor: Seguier a very eminent man; 
the director anſwered him in the ſame manner, 


taht 
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that echoed back the ſame expreſſions; adding, 
that the candidate might poſſibly be a great man; 
and as for himſelf, the director, he 4d not mean 
by all this to ſorfeit his title to be one among 
the reſt. It is eaſy to diſcover by what kind of 
fatality almoſt all thoſe academical diſcourſes 
have done this body ſo little honour. Vitium eſt 
temporis potius quam hominis, The cuſtom has 
been eſtabliſhed inſenfibly, that every academi- 
cian ſhould repeat thoſe elogiums at his recep- 
tion : this was no more than to make it a kind 
of law, to tire the patience of the public. 
Should we afterwards enquire, how it came to 
paſs, that the greateſt geniuſes who have entered 
into this ſociety have ſometimes made the wortt 
haragngues, the reaſon is very evident; it 
is, that they wanted to ſhine by treating a 
thread-bare ſubject in a manner different from 
all who had gone before them. "Fhe neceſſity 
of ſaying ſomething, when one has not a ſylla- 
ble to ſay; the plague of mixing ſomewhat new 
in a ſubject already exhauſted ; and withal, that 
paſhon of ſhewing one's parts ; are enough to 
make the greateſt wit appear truly ridiculous, 
Not being able to find any thing but what has 
been ſaid before, they rack their brains to give 
the old thoughts a new cloathing, by forced 
turns of expreſſion, and have been compelled 
to ſpeak without thinking; like people who 
make as if they were eating, whilſt they are 
ready to periſh with hunger. Inſtead of the 
law whereby the French academy have bound 
themſelves to print all their diſcourſes, which 
are, properly ſpeaking, the whole of their 

works, methinks they had done better, had 
they made it a law to print none of them at all, 
I 6 The 
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The academy of Belles-lettres have propoſed a 
wiſer and more adyantageous end, which is that 
of preſenting the public with a collection of 
- memoirs, filled with reſearches and ingenious 
criticiſms. "Thoſe memoirs are already in eſ- 
teem amongſt foreigners ; only one would wiſh 
they had dipped ſomewhat deeper in certain ſub- 
jets, and that they had entirely paſſed by ſome 
others without notice. We could have very 
well diſpenſed, for inſtance, with ſuch diſqui- 
fitions as the origin of the preference due to the 
right-hand above the left, with ſome other re- 
ſearches, which, though with titles not quite 
fo ridiculous, are not leſs frivolous. The Aca- 
demy of Sciences, in her more difficult, but 
more evidently uſeful enquiries, is wholly em- 
ployed in the ſtudy of nature, and the perfect- 
ing the arts, It is to be believed, that ſtudies, 
which are at once ſo profound and fo cloſely 
purſued, calculations ſo exact, diſcoveries fo 
nice and ingenious, and views ſo extenſive, will 
one day produce ſomething that may be greatly 
tor the advantage of mankind, . 

The moſt uſeful diſcoveries have been made 
in the moſt barbarous ages; and it ſeems to be 
the lot of the moſt enlightened periods, and of 
the moſt learned boies, to reaſon about the 
inventions of the ignorant. We may know, 
after the long diſputes of Mr. Huyghens and 
Mr. Renaud, the determination of the moſt ad- 
vantageous angle of the rudder of a ſhip with her 
keel ; but Chriſtopher Columbus had diſcovered 
America without ſo much as dreaming of any 
ſuch angle. I am far from inferring from this, 
that we ought to confine ourſelves wholly to the 
uncertainty of blind practice; but it would be 
a happineſs 
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a happineſs if natural philoſophers and geome- 
tricians would, as much as poſſible, join the 
practical part to the theory. Is it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that what does moſt honour to the human 
mind ſhould often the leaſt uſeful? A man 
who is poſſeſſed o the four common rules of 
arithmetic, wich a natural ſtock of good ſenſe, 
becomes an eminent merczant, a James Creur, 
a Delmet, or a Bernard ; whilt a poor alge- 
braiſt paſſes his days in diſcovering wonderful 
relations and aſtonithing properties in numbers, 
but of no manner of uſe, and which would ne- 
ver have let him into the common courſe of 
exchange. All the arts are pretty much the 
ſame. There is a certain point, beyond which 
all is matter of mere curioſity. Theſe ingenious 
but uſeful truths are like the ſtars, which are 
placed at ſuch an infinite diſtance from us, that 


we reap not the leaſt advantage from their 


beams. 

As for the French academy, what advantage 
might ſhe not afford to learning, to the lan- 
guage, and to the nation, if, inſtead of peſter- 
inz the world every year with a magazine of 
fulſome compliments, they had publiſhed the 


good authors of the age of Lewis XIV. purged 


from all thoſe faults in language that have crept 
into them? Corneille and Moliere are quite full 
of them. Fontaine ſwarms with ſuch miſtakes, 
Thoſe at leaſt might be pointed out that appear 
incapable of being mended. Europe, which reads 
our authors, might in them learn our language 
ſafely from all danger of a vicious idiom. Its 
urity would then be fixed for ever. The beſt 
F rench authors, carefully publiſhed at the king's 
expence, would be one of the moſt glorious 
monuments 
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monuments of the nation. I have heard that 
Boileau formerly made a propoſal of this kind; 
and that it has been ſince renewed by one whoſe 
wit and good ſenſe, as well as found criticiſm, 
are well known ; but with the common fate of 
many other uſeful projects, that of being ap- 
proved and neglected. 

It is very extraordinary, that Corneille, who 
compoſed the firſt of his good tragedies, at a 
time when the language was only beginning to 
be formed, ſhould have wrote them with tole- 
rable purity and great ſublimity, and all the reſt 
in a looſe, incorrect, and even low ſtile, tho” 
Racine had then beſtowed on the French lan- 
guage ſo much purity, ſo much ſublimity and 
grace; and whilſt Boileaux fixed it by the moſt 
exact correctneſs, preciſion, ſtrength, fullneſs, 
energy, and harmony. Let any one but com- 
pare the Berenice of Racine with that of Cor- 
neille, one would imagine this latter to have 
been written in the age of Triſtan, It would 
make one believe Corneille neglected his ſtile in 
proportion as he was under a greater neceſſity to 
ſupport it, and that his ſole emulation was to 
write, when it ſhould have been to write well. 
His laſt twelve or thirteen tragedies are not only 
wretched, but in a very mean ſtile. What is 
fill more ſurpriſing is, that, even in our own 
days, we have had plays, with other perform- 


- ances both in proſe and verſe, compoſed by aca- 


demicians, who have neglected their language 
to ſuch a degree, that one can hardly read ten 
verſes in them without meeting with ſome bar- 
bariſm. We may overlook a few faults in a 
good author; but where they grow numer- 
ous, it is impoſſible for {ſuch a work to ſupport 

3 the 
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the writer's reputation. A company of perſons of 

ood taſte one day reckoned upwards of fix 
— 5 intolerable ſoleciſms in a tragedy which 
had met with diſtinguiſhed applauſe both at Pa- 
ris and at court, Two or three inſtances of 
ſuch unmerited ſucceſs would be ſufficient to 
corrupt the language paſt all poflibility of reco- 
very, and to plunge it into its antient barba- 
riſm, from whence it has been drawn by the af- 
ſiduous labours of ſo many great men. 


CPN ZHANSO# Cd # e εννα 
ON CR OM WE LL. 
CROMWEL. is commonly repreſented as 


one who was an impoſtor thro' the whole 
courſe of his life This is what I can hardly be- 
lieve. My opinion of the matter is, that he was 
firſt of all an enthuſiaſt, but that afterwards he 
made his very fanaticiſm ſubſervient to his great- 
neſs. A novice poſſeſſed of extreme religious 
fervour at twenty, often becomes a conſummate 
knave at forty. In the great game of human 
life, men begin with being Lives, but ,end 
knaves. A ſtateſman ſhall ſometimes take for 
his chaplain a monk covered over with the little 
pedantry of his convent ; fanatic, devout, cre- 
dulous, aukward, and quite raw in the world, 
the monk acquires — politeneſs, learns 
to intrigue, till at laſt he ſupplants his patron. 
Cromwell at firſt hardly knew what to make 
of himſelf, and was puzzled whether to be a 
churchman or a ſoldier. He was actually both. 
He made a campaign with Frederic-Henry prince 
of Orange in 1622, who was not only a man 
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of great capacity himſelf, but alſo brother to 
two illuſtrious perſonages. When he returned 
to England, he entered into the ſervice of bi- 
ſhop Williams, and was my lord's chaplain, 
whilſt my lord was thought to be rather too 
great with his wife. His religious principles 
were thoſe of the puritanical ſet ; ſo that he 
could not but mortally hate the biſhop, nor 
could he have any great affection for kings. He 
was baniſhe the diſhop's family on accountof his 
being aPuritan, and this accident was properly the 
fountain aid firſt beginning of all his grandeur *. 
The Engliſh parliament e againſt 
royalty and epiſcopacy, when ſome friends 
Croinwell had in that parliament procured him 
to be choſen for a borough. He may be ſaid to 
have exiſted only from this time, and was turned 
of forty before he made any noiſe in the world, 
In vain had he ſtudied the Bible, learned to 
wrangle about the inſtitution of prieſts and dea- 
cons, and made ſome wretched ſermons and li- 
bels: he was til] in obſcurity. I have ſeen a 
ſermon of his pretty much like one of the Qua- 
kers harangues, in which one cannot diſcover 
the ſmalleſt traces of that perſuaſive eloquence + 


* We know not where our author picked up thefe anec- 
dotes ; but we will venture to ſay they are not true, Crom- 
well had been a libertine in his youth ; but he all at once 
became a fanatic z and was ſo engroſſed by his exerciſes of 
devotion, that he neglected his temporal affairs, which 
were in great diſorder when he was returned member of 
eee for the town of Cambridge. He had auained 

is fortieth year before he embraced the military profeſſion, 
and then the civil war had broke out. | 

+ He never poſſeſſed the leaſt talent for eloquenee ; on 
the contrary, his public harangues were inſpid, perplexed, 
and often unintelligible, | 


by 
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by which he afterwards ſwayed the parliaments. 


he true reaſon of this is, he was much better 


qualified for the ſtate than the church. But his 


eloquence conſiſted wholly in his air and in the 
tone of his voice; the — motion of that 
hand, that won ſo many battles, and killed 
ſo many Royaliſts, was more perſuaſive than all 
the ſtudied periods of Cicero. It muſt alſo be 
acknowledged, that the reputation he acquired 
was wholly owing to his incomparable valour, 
which laid the firft ſteps of that ladder, by 
which he reached the higheſt ſummit of human 
grandeur, 

He began with ſerving as a. volunteer 
defirous of making his fortune in the city 
of Hull “*, which was then beſieged by the king. 
Here he performed ſo many callane and luce. 
ful exploits, that he was rewarded by the parli- 
ament with a gratification of about ſix thouſand 
livres of our money. Such a preſent, beſtowed 
by the parliament on a ſimple volunteer, was a 
ſure prognoſtic their party muſt one day get the 
better. The king was not then in a condition 
to make ſuch a preſent to his general officers, 
as the parliament gave on this occaſion to their 
volunteers, With money and fanaticiſm, they 
muſt, in the long run, overcome all that ſtood 
in their way : they made Cromwell a colonel : 
then it was that his great talents for war began 
to diſplay themſelves ; inſomuch, that, when 
the parliament made the earl of Mancheſter 


„ He was not in the town of Hull, which was never 
beſieged, though Sir John Hotham refuſed to ſurrender it to 
the king. The firſt ſpecimen of Cromwell's ſoldierſhip 
was his raifing a troop of horſe for the ſervice of the par- 
liament, and quartering them at Cambridge, thei 

ear 
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their general, they made Cromwell a lieutenant- 
general, without paſſing through the interme- 
diate ranks. Never did man ſeem more worthy 
of command; never was there ſeen a greater 
ſhare of prudence and activity, or a more dar- 
ing and undaunted ſpirit, joined to ſuch an in- 
finity of reſources as were in Cromwell. He 
was wounded-in the battle of York ; and whilſt 
the ſurgeons were beginning to dreſs his wound, 
he was told that his general lord Mancheſter was 
retreating, and the battle entirely loft. He runs 
tolord Manchefter, whom he finds flying with 
ſome of his officers: he immediately takes him by 
the arm; and, with an airof intrepidity and great- 
neſs, told him; “ You are miſtaken, my lord; 
this is not the way the enemy have fled.” He 
leads him back near to the ſpot on which the 
battle was fought ; rallies in the night upwards 
of twelve thouſand men ; exhorts them in the 
name of the Lord ; cites the examples of Moſes, 
Gideon, and Joſhua ; beſeeches them by all 
means not to neglect to engage the victorious 
Royaliſts at break of day ; and entirely defeats 
them. Almoſt all the officers in his army were 
enthuſiaſts, who carried their Bibles tied to the 
pommel of their ſaddles: there was nothing 
talked of, either in the army or in parliament, 


but the overthrowing of Babylon, eſtabliſhing 


the Lord's worſhip in the new Jeruſalem, and 
breaking the great idol. Cromwell, tho' amidſt 
an hoſt of fools, grew wiſe at laſt, and be- 
thought himſelf, that it was better to guide 


them, than to be governed by them. The ha- 


bit, however, of preaching like one inſpired 
ftill remained with him. Imagine to yourſelf a 
Faquir, with his loins bound about with a * 
a T e 
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dle of iron out of mere mortification, who af- 
terwards pulls off his girdle, and falls to k nock- 
ing down his brother F 
well: he became full as good a politician as be 
was a ſoldier: he enters into an aſſociation with 
all the colonels of the army; and thus he forms 
his ſoldiers into a kind of republic, who force 
their general to abdicate. Another generaliſſi- 
mo is named, with whom he is preſently diſſa- 
tisfied: he governs the army, and with them 
the parliament, whom he at laſt compels to cre- 
ate him generaliſſimo. All this is certainly a 
great deal; but what is more remarkable is, 
that he gained every battle he fought, whether 
in Scotland, England, or Ireland ; and gained 


them not like other generals, by being a mere . 


ſpectator, ſollicitous about his own ſafety, but 

continually charging the enemy in perſon; 
rallying his troops; by being preſent every- 
where; often wounded ; killing ſeveral of the 
Royaliſts with his own hand; like ſome farious 
grenadier, that delights in carnage. 


In the midſt of this cruel and bloody war, | 


Cromwell was making love, and went with his 
Bible under his arm to lie with the wife of his 
major- general Lambert. This lady was in love 
with the earl of Holland, who was then ſerving 
in the royal army. Cromwell takes him pri- 
ſoner in one of his battles, and has the pleaſure 
to cut off his rival's head. His maxim was to 
cut off every enemy of any conſequence, either 
in the field of battle, or by the hand of the 
executioner. He encreaſed his power on 
every occaſion by perpetually abuſing it; and 
the depth of his deſigns want nothing of his 
natural ferocity. He enters the parliament ; and 

taking 


aquirs. This is Crom- 
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taking out bis watch, throws it on the ground, 
and breaks it to pieces with this expreſſion I 
will break you, juſt as I have done that watch. 
Some time after he returns, and diſſolves them 
by his own authority, making them file off, 
as it were in review, before him. Each mem- 
ber was obliged, as he paſſed him, to make 
him a profound bow. One of them, it ſeems, 
thought proper to paſs him with his hat on; 
when Cromwell, taking it off, threw it on 
the ground. Learn, fays he, to ſhew me the 
proper reſpect. 

After having inſulted every crowned head, 
by cutting off that of the king his lawful ſove- 
reign, and when he had even begun his own 
reign, he ſent his picture to queen Chriſtina 
of Sweden. Marvel, a famous Engliſh poet, 
who made very good Latin verfes, compoſed fix 
lines on the occaſion, which were to accompany 
that preſent, in which he introduces Cromwell 
himſelf, Cromwell corrected the two laſt, 
which are theſe: | fed 

At tibi ſubmittit frontem reverentior umbra, 

Non ſunt hi vultus regibus uſque truces. 
The bold ſentiment expreſſed in thoſe thiee 
couplets may be turned in this manner : | 

Les armes a la maim j'ai defendu les loix; 

D'un peuple audacieux j'ai venge la querelle. 

Regardez ſans fremir cette image fidele ; 

on front n'eſt pas toujours Pepouvante des rois. 

Behold the chief who fought for dying laws, 

And ſhun'd no dangers in his country's caule ; 

To kings no longer-dreadful, ſues to you ; 

And ſmooths the terrors of his awful brow. 


This 
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This queen was the firſt who acknowledged 
him on his being made protector of the three 
kingdoms. Almoſt every ſovereign in Europe 
| ſent ambaſladors to their brother Cromwell, to 
this once menial ſervant of a biſhop, who had 
put his ſovereign, who was of their blood, to 
death by the hands of the executioner : nay, 
they diſputed who ſhould have the honour of 
being in alliance with him. Cardinal Mazarin, 
to pleaſe him, baniſhed the two ſons of Charles 
I. the two grandſons of Henry IV. the two 
couſins-germain of Lewis XIV. of France, con- 
quered Dunkirk for him, and the keys of that 
place were accordingly ſent him. When he 
died, Lewis XIV. with his whole court, put 
on mourning, except Mademoiſelle, who had 
the courage to come to the circle in colours, 
thus ſingly maintaining the honour of her 
family. 

Never was there king more abſolute than Crom- 
well. He ſaid, he liked better to govern under 
the quality of protector than that of king, be- 
cauſe the power of the latter was well known 
to the people of England, whereas that of a 
protector was not. This ſhewed a thorough 
knowledge of mankind, who are ſlaves to opi- 
nion, which opinion often depends on a mere 
name. He had conceived a thorough contempt 
for religion, though he was indebted to it for 
all the power and honours he enjoyed. We 
have an undeniable anecdote of this preſerved 
in the St. John family, which is a ſufficient 
proof of the ſovereign contempt Cromwell en- 
tertained for that inſtrument which had pro- 
duced ſuch wonderful effects in his hands. He 
was one day cracking a bottle with Ireton, 

Fleetwood, 
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Fleetwood, and St. John “, who was grandfather 
to the preſent Lord Bolingbroke ; they wanted 
to draw the cork of a bottle, when the corkſcrew 
happened to fall under the table: they were all 
of them in ſearch of it, but could not find it. 
In the mean time, word was brought in that a 
deputation from the Preſbyterian churches wait- 
ed for an audience in the antichamber.“ Tell 
them,” ſays Cromwell, © that I am in private 
ſeeking the Lord.” This was the canting expreſ- 
fon of thoſe fanatics for being at prayers. 
When he had in this manner diſmiſſed the de- 
putation of miniſters, he made uſe of theſe very 
words to his companions: “ Thoſe knaves 
think we are ſeeking the Lord, whereas in truth 
we are looking for the corkſcrew.“ 
Europe has no example of any man who 
raiſed himſelf to ſuch an heighth of glory, 
from ſo humble an original. What could ſuch. 
a man want? Succeſs. This ſucceſs he en- 
joyed ; but was he happy with all his good 
fortune ? He lived in very narrow and uneaſy 
circumſtances till paſt forty ; he then bathed 
himſelf in blood, paſled the reſt of his days in 
perpetual anxieties, and died at laſt in his 
ſeven and fiftieth year. Let any man but com- 
pare the life of this man with that of Newton, 
wholived fourſcoreand four years, in perfect tran- 
quility, full of honour, the light and guide of 
all intelligent beings, his reputation and fortune 
daily encreaſing, without care or remorſe ; ,and 


— 


The St. John here mentioned was no more than a na- 
tural ſon of Lord Bolingbroke's family, and a lawyer by 
profeſſion, 


then 
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then tell me whoſe was the happier lot of the 
two. 


- 


O curas hominum, 6 quantum ęſt in rebus inane! | 
CD2DDDEDRaD ada eend 
On FANATICISM. 


Gkkouzrxr has not always the property of 

beſtowing a juſt way of thinking on thoſe 
who cultivate that ſcience. Into what preci- 
pices may not one fall with thoſe outlines of 
reaſon? A famous Proteſtant, who was reck- 
oned one of the firſt mathematicians of his 
age, and who trod in the ſteps of Newton, 
Leibnitz, and Bernouilli, took it into his 
head, ſome years fince, to draw ſome very odd- 
corollaries, It has been ſaid, that with one 
grain of faith one might remove mountains; 
this perſon, by an analyſis wholly geometrical, 
ſays to himſelf, 4+ I have many grains of faith, 
therefore I ought to do ſomething more than 
remove mountains.” This was he who made 
his appearance in London in 1707, accompa- 
nied with ſome learned perſons, and even ſome 
of them very ſenſible men. He gave out pub- 
lickly, that he would raiſe a dead perſon to life 
in any church-yard they ſhould think proper. 
Their reaſonings were always guided by ſyn- 
theſis. They argued thus: The true diſciples 
muſt certainly work miracles, and we are true 
diſciples; ergo, we can do any thing we pleaſe. 
Simple ſaints of the church of Rome, who 


were 
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were wholly ignorant of geometry, have raiſed 
a great number of dead; therefore, a fortieri, 
we who are the reformers of the reformed muſt 
certainly be able to raiſe whom © vleale. 

It is impoſſible to anſwer ſuch arguments; 
they are all according to the ſtricteſt rules 
of the ſchools. Here then is what has de- 
luged antiquity with prodigies. Hence we may 
account for the temples of Eſculapius being al- 
ways full of votive tablets, and every pillar of it 
hung round with the crutches of the lame, and 
the pictures of cures performed, with the images 
of little children in ſilver, as big as the life; in 
ſhort, every thing was miraculous. 

In a word, our famous proteſtant geometrician 
that I am ſpeaking of, was ſo much in earneſt, 
that he poſitively aſſured the public he would 
Taiſe the dead; and this plauſible propoſal made 
ſuch an impreſſion on the populace, that queen 
Anne was obliged to appoint a day, an hour, 
and a church-yard, in the option of the adept, 
where he might perform his miracle in a proper 
manner in thepreſence of the magiſtracy. Our 

eometrical apoſtle made choice of St. Paul's 
Cathedral to exhibit his holy art. The people 
lined the place, and ſoldiers were planted to 
keep the dead and the living in order. The 
magiſtrates took their ſeats; and the recorder 
wrote every circumſtance of the tranſactions in 
the public archives. Ce cannot be too exact 
or uſe too many precautions where miracles are 
concerned. A body was therefore taken up in 
preſence of the faint, ſuch as he was pleaſed 
to direct. He prayed, fell on his knees, made 
-a thouſand holy contortions, in which he was 
followed by his companions—but in vain ; the 
5 ; deceaſed 
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deceaſed gave not the ſmalleſt ſign of life, ſo 
that they were forced to carry him back to his 
hole, and content themſelves with ſome ſlight 
puniſhment of the raiſer of the departed and his 
adherents. I have ſince ſeen one of thoſe poor 
fellows; he owned to me that ſome one of them 
had been tainted with a little matter of venial 
ſin, which the departed had diſcovered ; and 
that, had it not been for this, the re{urrection 
had moſt infallibly taken place. 

Were it lawful to blaze abroad aught to the 
diſcredit of thoſe to whom the public owes the 
greateſt and moſt ſincere reſpect, I ſhould now 
be tempted to ſay, that Newton, the great New- 
ton himſelf, has diſcovered in the Revelations 
that the pope is antichriſt, with abundance of the 
ſame ſort of ſtuff: I verily think I ſhould call 


him an Arian in good earneſt. I am ſenſible. 


this weakneſs of Newton is to that of our other 
geometrician as an unit is to an infinite number. 
There is certainly no kind of compariſon. But 
what a wretched ſet of beings muſt the human 
ſpecies be, when ſuch a man as the immortal 
Newton could perſuade himſelf he ſaw the pre- 
ſent hiſtory of Europe in the Apocalypſe ! 

It would ſeem that ſuperſtition is an epide- 
mical kind of diſorder, and from which the 
brighteſt minds, and even freethinkers, are not 
wholly exempt. There ere in Turkey perſons 
of extreme good ſenſe, who would ſuffer em- 
paling alive for certain opinions of Aboubeker, 
Theſe principles once admitted to be juſt, their 
other arguments are certainly very concluſive, 
The Navaricians, the Radariſts, and the Jaba- 
riſts, damn each other mutually, by mere ſu"- 
tile and cobwebarguments : they all of themdraiv 


very 
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very plauſible conſequences; though none of 
them have the courage to examine the princi- 
ples on which thoſe arguments are founded. 

A report is ſpread abroad in the world, that 
there is a giant ſeventy feet high; imme- 
diately the doctors in a body examine what 
the colour of his hair ought to be, toge- 
ther with the dimenſions of his thumb, and the 
breadth of his nails. There is nothing but out- 
cries, caballing, and diſputes. They who 
maintain that the little finger of the giant is no 
more than fifteen lines in diameter, condemn 
ſuch as zfhirm the little finger to be a foot thick 
to the flames. But, for heaven's ſake, gen- 
tlemen, are you ſure there is ſuch a monſter in 
being as this giant?“ fays a by-ſtander, with 
great modeſty. “ What a blaſphemous doubt!“ 
cry all the diſputants, “ what an impious ab- 
ſurdity!“ Thus they come to a pious conclu- 
ſion to {tone this by-ſtander ; and after having 
murdered him in the moſt orthodox and edify- 
ing manner imaginable, they fall together by 
the ears, according to cuſtom, about the myſ- 
tery of the nails and the little finger. 


ON ELIT DY EBACE 
„). 8 


DEISNM is a religion which is diffuſed 
through all religions, a metal which mixes 

and unites with all other metals, and whoſe 
veins penetrate under ground to the extremities 
of the univerſe. This mine lies nearer the 
turſace, 
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ſurface, and is more worked in China than 
in other parts; every where elſe it lies con- 
cealed, and is a ſecret wholly unknown to any 
but the true adepts. 

There is no country where thoſe adepts 
abound more than in England. In the laſt cen- 
tury there were even ſome atheiſts in that kings 
dom, as well as in France and Italy. What 
chancellor Bacon ſaid has been fulilled to a tit- 
tle, That a ſmattering of philoſophy makes one 
an atheiſt, but that a profound application to ir 
leads to the knowledge of a God. At the time 
that men believed with Epicurus, that chance 
governs every thing, or with Ariſtotle, and even 
with ſeveral ancient divines, that every thing 
owes its being to corruption, and that, with 
the help of a little matter and motion, the 
world went very well of itſelf, it was then poſ- 
fible for a man to have diſbelieved a providence. 
But, after having a nearer view of nature, 
which the ancients never ſaw at all; after diſ- 
covering that all matter is organized, and that 
every thing contains the principles of propaga- 
tion; after a full conviction that a muſhroom is 
as much the production of infinite wiſdom as 
the ſyſtem of the univerſe; thinking perſons 
have fallen to adoring where their predeceſſors 
blaſphemed. Natural philoſophers are become 
the champions of a providence. A catechiſt 
announces a God to children, whilſt a Newton 
is demonſtrating its exiſtence to the ſages of 
the world, 

Many have been deſirous to know, whether 
deiſm, conſidered in itſelf, an] without any re- 
ligious ceremonies, can properly be called a re- 
ligion. The anſwer is evident: He who only 
K 2 acknowledges 
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acknowledges a creating God, he who co! ſidets 
God only as a being infinitelypowerful, and who 
ſees nothing in his creatures but machines of an 
admirable contrivance; can no more be ſaid to 
have a right ſenſe of religion towards him, than 
an European, who ſhould admire the power of 
an emperor of China, would be, for that reaſon 
only, a ſubject of that prince: but he who is 
perſuaded that God has been pleaſed to create a 
certain relation between himielf and his crea- 
tures ; that js, between himſelf and men, whom 
he has made free, capable of good and evil, 
and who hath beſtowed on them all that faculty 
of right reaſon, which is properly the inſtinct of 
man, and on which is founded the law of na- 
ture; this perſon is certainly under the power 
of true religion, and a religion at leaſt infinitely 
ſuperior to all thoſe of the ſeas who are not of 
our communion ; for all thoſe ſes are in the 
wrong, whereas the law of nature is undoub- 
tedly, fo far as it goes, perfectly right: even 
our revealed religion neither is nor can be any 
other than right reaſon as yet unaided by reve- 
lation, whereas the other religions are only good 
ſenſe perverted by ſuperſtition. : 

All the ſects differ from one another, be- 
cauſe they are of man; whereas morality is 
every-where the ſame, becauſe it proceeds from 
God. 

It has been aſked, Why, of five or ſix hun- 
dred different ſects, there has not been one that 
has not been the occaſion of bloodſhed ? And 
that the Deiſts, who are ſo numerous in all 
parts, have never occaſtoned the ſmalleſt diſtur- 
bance ? The reaſon is, that they were philoſo- 
phers. Noy philoſophers may, in all likeli- 
. hood, 
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hood, be guilty of falſe reaſoning, but neyer 
engage in intrigues of ſtate; ſo that they who 
perſecute philoſophers, on pretence that their 
opinions may prove dangerous to the public, 
are full as abſurd as a man would be who ſhould 
imagine the ſtudy of algebra might poſlibly 
raiſe the price of corn at market. A thinking 
being, who is in an error, is an object of pity, 
and his perſecutor a dangerous ideot and a 
madman. We are all ſons of one parent; 
and ſhould any of my brothers, who is full of 
filial reſpect, and animated with a charity 
truly fraternal, think proper to pay his re- 
fpects to our Common Father after a different 
manner from me, am I therefore to cut his 
throat? 8 

After all, what is a true Deiſt? One who 
ſays to God, I adore and love thee;“ one 
who ſays to a Turk, a Chineſe, an Indian, and 
to a Ruſſian, I love thee.” 

But perhaps he doubts of Mahomet's voyage 
to the Moon, and accordingly makes bold to 
ſuppreſs one half of it, at leaſt in his own pri- 
vate opinion ; he does not infilt his wiſe ſhould 
leap into the fire on his death, out of pure de- 
votion. Sometimes too he may be tempted to 
think the hiſtory of the eleven thouſand vir- 
gins, and that of St. Amable, whoſe hat and 

loves were carried to Rome by a ſun-beam, a 
ittle dubious. In every other reſpect he may 
be a very honeſt man. Noah would certainly 
have admitted him into his ark; Numa Pom- 
pilius into his council; he would have rode 
on the car of Zoroaſter, philoſophized with 
Plato, Ariſtippus, As and Atticus; — 
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tell me, do you think he would not have had 
a ſip of the hemlock with Socrates ? 


Ii KNA 


ON THE 


CoNTRAULICTIONS of this WoRLD. 


HE more one knows this world of ours, 

the more contradictions and inconſiſtencies 

ſhall we find in it. Jo begin with the Grand 

Turk; he is under an indiſpenſible neceſſity to 

cut off the head of every one who gives him the 

leaſt grounds of diſpleaſure, and is at the ſame 
time hardly able to preſerve his own, 

If from the Grand Turk we paſs to St. Pe- 
ter; his holineſs confirms the election of em- 
perors, has kings for his vaſſals, but is not 
more powerful than a duke of Savoy. He ſends 
his commands into America and the Eaſt In- 
dies; yet is he not able to take away one privi- 
lege from the republic of Lucca. The empe- 
ror is king of the Romans; but his whole 
right and prerogative conſiſts in holding the 
pope's ſtirrup, and the baſon for bim to waſh 
in at maſs. 

The Engliſh ſerve their monarch on the 
knee; but then they depoſe, impriſon, and cut 
oft his head on a ſcaffold, 

Men who have made a vow of poverty, ob- 
tain, even by virtue of that vow, an eſtate of 
two hundred thouſand crowns yearly revenue; 

and 
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and, in conſequence of their humility, become 
abſolute ſovereigns. 

At Rome they rigorouſly condemn pluralities 
of benefices, with cure of fouls ; while at the 
ſam? inſtant they will iſſue out bulls to ſome 
German to enable him to hold half a dozen bi- 
ſhoprics at once. It is, ſay they, becauſe the 
German biſhops have no-church cures. The 
Chan: ellor of France is the ſecond perſon in 

the ſtate, and yet he is never permitted to eat 
at the king's table; at leaſt, It has never hap- 
pened hitherto : while a colone! „ Who is ſcarce 
a gentleman, enjoys that hoaour. An inten- 
dant's lady is a queen in her huſband's province, 
and at court no more than a ſimple country 
madam. 

They who are convicted of that heinous ſin 
of non: conformity, are publicly burnt; whilſt 
the ſecond eclogue of Virgil, in which is that 
warm declaration of love Which Corydon makes 
the beauteous Alexis, Formoſum paſtor Corydon 
ardebat Alexin, is gravely expounded in every 
college; and they are even at abundance of 
pains to cauſe their pupils to take notice that 
tho” Corydon was fair and Amyntas ſwarthy, yet 
ſtill Amyntas might juſtly claim the preference. 

Should a poor harmleſs philoſopher, who ne- 
ver dreamed of doing the leaſt harm to any one, 
take it into his head to imagine that the earth 
moves, that light comes from the fun, or that 
matter might poſſibly have ſome other proper- 
ties beſides thoſe we are yet acquainted with, 
immediately the hue-and-cry is raiſed agairiſt 
him as an impious diſturber of the public tran- 
quility, notwithſtanding his perſecutors have 
tranſlated and publiſhed, 3 in uſum dlelphini, Lu- 
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cretius and Cicero's Tuſculane Queſtions, which 
are two complete bodies of irreligion. 

Our courts of juſtice have now rejected all be- 
lief of perions poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits, and 
witches are ſubjects of laughter; but Gaufredy 
and Grandier were both burnt for witchcraft ; 
and lately, by a majority of voices, a monk was 
condemned to the ſtake by one of our parlia- 
ments, for having bewitched a young damſel of 
eighteen years by breathing upon her “. 

The ſceptical philoſophy of Bayle was even 
perſecuted in Holland. La Motte le Vaver, ſtill 
a greater ſceptie, though not near ſo good a phi- 
loſopher, was preceptor to Lewis XIV. and his 
brother. Gourville was hanged in effigy at 
Paris, whilſt he was the amballador of France 
in Germany. 

The famous atheiſt Spinoſa lived and died in 
peace. Vanini, whoſe only crime was writing 
againſt Ariſtotle, was burnt for an atheiſt: in 
this quality he has had the honour to make a 
conſiderable article in the hiſtory of the republic 
of letters, as well as in all the dictionaries, thoſe 


enormous archives of lies, with fo ſmall a mix- 


ture of truth: Do but open thoſe books, you 
will there find it recorded that V anini 4 not only 


* This is the famous proſecution of Father Girard and 
Miſs Cadiere. Never was there any thing more diſgrace- 
ful to humanity. 

+ Julius Cæſar Vanini, born in the kingdom of Naples 
in the Hxteenth century, was an adventurer in freethink- 
ing, and travelled into ſeveral countries, where he brought 
himſelf into trouble by ſpeaking and writing on the myſte- 
ries of religion. At length he was impriſoned at Tholouſe, 
tried and convicted of atheiſm and ſorcery, ſor which be 
was brought to the ſtake and burned alive, after his tongue 
had been cut out, . 


taught 
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taught atheiſm in his writings, but alſo that 
twelve profeſſors of the ſame creed had actually 
ſet out from Naples with deſign to make proſe- 
lytes to their goſpel in all parts; then open Va- 
nini's books, you will be aſtoniſhed to find they: 
contain nothing but ſo many proofs of the ex- 
iſtence of a deity. See here what he ſays in his- 
Amphitheatrum, a work condemned upon truſt, 
becauſe it is wholly unknown: * God is his. 
own ſole principal and boundary, without end, 
without beginning, having no need of either; 
and the father ot all beginning and of every 
end; he exiſts for ever, but in no ſpace of time; 
with regard to time, there is no duration, æ 
parte ante, that is to ſay, which is paſt, nor fu- 
turity which will come hereafter; he is preſent: 
every where without occupying any place; im 
moveable, yet without ſtopping, and rapid with- 
out motion; he is all, but without one exclu- 
five of all; he is in every thing, but without: 
being confined ;. and without every thing, but 
without being excluded. from other beings ;. 
good, without quality; a whole, without parts; 
and, whilſt he produces all the various changes: 
in nature, he is himſelf. unvaried and immu- 
table; his will is his power; he is ſimplicity it- 
ſelf; there is no ſuch thing as mere poſſibility, 
all in him is real; he is the firſt, the middle, 
and the laſt act; in one word, he is all, yet is 
he above all kings, without them, within them, 
beyond them, 2 before them, yet preſent 
with them.“ After ſuch a confeſſion of his faith, 
was Vanini denounced an atheiſt, Vet what. 
could the grounds for his condemnation be? 
The ſimple depoſition of a fellow called Fran- 
gon. In vain did his works bear witneſs in his 
K 5 favour. 
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favour. A ſingle enemy robbed him of his life 
and reputation, at leaſt all over Europe, at the 
fame time. | 

The little book, called the Cymbalum Mundi, 
which is no more than a cold imitation of Lu- 
cian, and which has not the ſlighteſt or moſt 
diſtant relation to Chriſtianity, has in like man- 
ner been condemned to the flames ; yet Rabe- 
Jais has been printed cum privilegio, and the 
Turkiſh Spy, and even the Perſian Letters *, 
have been ſuffered to paſs unmoleſted, particu- 
larly the latter, that ingenious, diverting, and 
daring performance, which contains an entire 
jetter in defence of ſuicide ; another in which 
are theſe words: If we ſuppoſe ſuch a thing 
as religion ;” another where it is ſaid in expreſs 
terms, that the biſhops have properly no other 
function, but that of diſpenſing with the laws; 
in a word, another which calls the pope a ma- 
gician, who endeavours to perſuade us that three 
and one are the ſame; that the bread we cat is 
not bread, &c. The abbe de St. Pierre, a man 
who might poſſibly be deceived, but who has 
conſtantly kept the public good in ſight in all 
his writings, and whoſe works carcinal Du 
Bois uſed to call the Dreams of a good Citizen; 
this abbe de St. Pierce, I fay, was excluded from 
the French Academy, nemine contradicente, for 
having, in a political work, preferred the eſta- 
biiſhment of boards of council to the inſtitution 
of ſecretaries of ſtate ; and for ſaying, that the 
Enances had been ſhameſully managed towards. 
the cloſe of that glorious reign. The author of 
the Pe fan Letters made mention of Lewis XIV. 


— 


* By the Baron de Monteſquicu, 
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only that he might have an opportunity to tell 
the world that the king was a magician, who 
undertook to perſuade his ſubjects that paper 
was gold and ſilver; that he preferred the Turk- 
iſh to all other forms of government; that he 
held a man who handed him a napkin in higher 
eſteem than one who had won him battles; that 
he had given a penſion to a perſon who had fled 
a matter of two leagues from the field of battle 
without once looking behind him, and a con- 
ſiderable government to one who had run four; 
that he was miſerably poor, notwithſtanding he 
ſays, in the ſame letter, that his finances are 
anexhauſtible. Let us further ſee what the {ame 
author, in the only book of his then known, 
bad ſaid of Lewis XIV. the protector of the 
French Academy; and it is on the reputation 
he acquired by this book, he was admit- 
ted into their number. We may add to this, 
what crowns the inconſiſtency, that this com- 
pany received him amongſt them chiefly for 
making them ridiculous ; for of all the books 
in which authors have made themſelves merry 
at the expence of their company, there is none 
where they are worſe handled than in the Per- 
han Letters. Conſult the letter in which it is 
laid; ++ The members who compole this body, 
have no other employment but to prate everlaſt- 
ingly; and panegyric flows IP out of 
that babbling of theirs, which is truly world. 
without end,” &c. After treating that body in 
this manner, they very complaiianily praiſed 
him for his addreſs in drawing a ſtrong like- 

neſs. 
Were I diſpoſed to examine the contrarieties 
to be met with in the republic of letters, I muſt 
K 6 write 
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write the hiſtory of all the literati, and of all 
the wits who have ever had a being: in like 
manner, had I a mind to enter into the detail 
of all the inconſiſtencies to be found in human 
ſociety, I ſhould be obliged to write no leſs 
than a hiſtory of the whole human race. An 
inhabitant of Aſia, who ſhould travel into Eu- 
rope, might take us all for Pagans. The very 
days of the week with us bear the names of 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus; the mar- 
riage of Cupid and Pſyche are painted in a 
palace belonging to the pope ; but eſpecially 
ihould this Aſiatic be at one of our operas, he 
could have no manner of doubt but it was a 
feſtival in honour of the Heathen Gods. Were 
he to inform himſelf more exactly in what re- 
garded our manners, he would be under much 
greater aſtoniſhment : he would find a law ſub- 
fiſting in Spain, by which all foreigners are ex- 
cluded from the ſmalleſt commerce, directly or 
indirectly, with their American ſettlements, 
whilſt thoſe very foreigners carry on, by means 
of Spaniſh factors, a trade to the amount of 
fifty millions per annum; fo that Spain could 
never grow rich, were it not for the violation 
of that law, which is ſtill in being, though per- 
petually trampled upon: he could ſee the go- 
| vernment in another country encouraging an 
i! india company, though their theologians had 
| declared their dividends criminal before God : 
I he would have the right of judging their fel- 
| low-ſubjefts, the command of their armies in 
time of war, with the quality of counſellors of 
nate, bought with money: he would never be 
able to comprehend how it ſhould be mentioned 
in the patents which entitle them to hold thoſe 
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places, that they have been granted, without ca- 
balling, fee, or reward, and purely on the ſcore 
of merit, whilſt the valuable conſideration is at- 
tached to their letters of proviſion. Would not 
our Aſiatic be ſurpriſed to fee our players at the 
ſame inſtant payed by the ſovereign and excom- 
municated by the clergy ? He would aſk why a 
Leutenant-general, who is only a roturier, or 
man of the common claſs, though he may have 
won battles, ſhall, in the eſtimation of the taille, 
be ranked with a peaſant, whilſt an Echevin, or 
city ſheriff ®, ſhall be held as noble as the 
Montmorenci's? Why, during the time that 
all regular ſhows are. prohibited in a week 
which is conſecrated to edification, they allow 
of mountebanks, whoſe language is offenſive 
to the leaſt delicate ear? He would ſee almoſt 
all our laws in direct oppoſition to our cuſtoms ;; 
and were we to travel into Aſia, we ſhould find 
pretty near the ſame inconſiſtencies, 

Men are every-where alike fools: they 
make laws after much ſuch a manner as we re- 
pair breaches in walls. In one place the elder 
brothers havedoneall in their power to leave their 
younger mere beggars; in others they ſhare 
all alike. At one time the church authorizes 
duels, at another ſhe anathematizes them. The 
partizans and enemies of Ariſtotle have been ex- 
communicated in their turn, ſo have the wearers 
of long and ſhort hair. "There has not in the 
known world any law been diſcovered that has 
been able to redreſs a 8 filly piece of folly, 
which is gaming. The laws of play are the 


* This ridiculous cuſtom has been at length aboliſhed in 
2751, The lieutenant-generals are now declared as noble 
as the echevins, | | 
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only ones which admit of neither exception, 
relaxation, impoſition, nor variation. A fellow 
that has been a lackey, if he plays at lanſquenet 
with a king, and happens to win, is paid with- 
out the leaſt heſitation: in every other re- 
ſpe, the law is a ſword, with which the 
ſtronger cuts the weaker in pieces. 

Yet the world ſubſiſts as if it were conſtitut- 
ed in the wiſeſt manger imaginable ; irregula- 
rity is attached to our natures; our political 
world is much like our globe, tho' ſomething 
. hideous, it yet preſerves itſelf, It would be 
folly to wiſh, that all the mountains, ſeas, and 
rivers, were drawn in regular geometrical 
figures: it would be a ſtill higher piece of folly 
to require ſuch a thing as conſummate wiſdom 
from men; it would be to give wings to dogs, 
or horns to eagles. | 


( 207) 
ON 


WHAT IS NOT DONE, 


AND 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE, 


O let the world go as it will, to do one's 
duty in a decent way, and to take care 
always to ſpeak well of the prior, is an old 
maxim amongſt the monks, but which would 
never draw the convent out of its ancient 
poverty, the neglect of its diſcipline, and the 
contempt that muſt of neceſſity enſue from 
ſuch a conduct, When men are not ſpurred 
with emulation, they are properly fo many aſſes 
who jog on ſlowly at the old pace, who ſtop at 
the ſmalleſt obſtacle, and fall to eating their 
thiſtles with great compoſure, at ſight of theſe 
| obſtacles which they try not to overcome; but 
on hearing the voice of ſome one who en- 
courages them, on feeling the goad which 
rouſes them, they become like courſers, whoſe 
fight o'erleaps all bounds Had it not been for 
the ſalutary remonſtrances of the abbe de St. 
Pierre, the barbarities proceeding from the ar- 
bitrary manner of levying the taille, would have 
never been aboliſhed in France. Had it nor 
been for the advice of Locke +, the general con- 

| fuſion 


_—— — 


+ When the leading men in parliament reſolved upon a2 


new coinage, in conſequence of the advice Sir Iſaac. 
Newton gave to Mr. Montague, afterwards earl of Hali- 
lifax ; a queſtion aroſe whether the new coin, in its dif- 
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fuſion of the coin in England had never been 
repaired : there are often found men, who, 
without buying the right of fitting in judgment 
on their peers, love the public good full as 
much as it is unheeded by thoſe who purchaſe 
this power of doing good or evil, juſt as one 
buys a farm. , 
One day in the firſt ages of the Roman re- 
public, a citizen, whoſe predominant paſſion was 
the deſire of rendering his country as flouriſhing 
as poſſible, aſked leave to ſpeak with the preſid- 
ing conſul : he was told that the magiſtrate was 
at table in company with the pretor, the edile; 
ſome ſenators, their miſtreſſes, and buffoans ;. 
on which occaſion he left in the hands of one 
of theſe ſaucy ſlaves that waited on them at ta- 
ble, a memorial nearly to the following purport : 
“ Since you ſee tyrants have every where done 
all the miſchief in their power, why do not ye 
do all the good you are able? Whence comes 
it that the poor beſet your temples, and your 
ftreets, making a ſhow of that miſery of 
theirs, which is at once diſgraceful] to you, 
and diſables them from ſerving their country, 
to which they might be ferviceable were they 
employed in the public works? What are 
thoſe legions doing, who had better been ſet 
about repairing the highways and fortifications. 
That moraſs, were it drained, would no longer 


ferent denominations, ſhould retain the original weight and 
purity of the old. Mr. Lowndes propoſed, that the ſtan- 
dard ſhould be raiſed in value : he was oppoſed by Mr, 
Locke, at that time one of the commiſſioners of the board 
of trade, and his arguments. were ſo convincing, that the. 
committee reſolved that the eſtabliſhed ſtandard ſhould be 

: infeſt 
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infeſt a whole province, and would become fer- 
tile fields. Thoſe irregular ſtreets fit only 
for a city of barbarians, might be turned 
into magnificent ſquares. Thoſe heaps of mar- 
ble, which cover all the banks of the tiver, 
might be cut into ſtatues, and thus become the 
recompenſe of thoſe great men who have ſerved 
their country, as well as a public ſchool of vir- 
tue, whereof they would be the monuments : 
your public markets ought not only to be com- 
modious but magnificent, inſtead of filthy and 
loathſome places, as they now are : your houſes 
are without water, and your public fountains are 
void of all taſte or beauty: your chief temple is 
a piece of barbarous architecture: the entrance 
of your public theatres reſemble thoſe of brothels : 
thoſe halis where the peovle aſſemble to hear 
what ought to be the wonder of the univerſe, 
have neither neatneſs, proportion, grandeur, nor 
convenience. The palace of your capitol threatens 
ruin ; the front of it is hid by vile cabins, whilſt 
the houſe of Moletus occupies its very center, 
In vain will your criminal lethargy reply, 
that the coſt of remedying ſo many abſur- 
dities would be too extravagant: let me aſk 
you, will you beſtow thoſe ſums on the Cimbri 
and Maſſagetes? Would it not be beſtowed on 
your architects, your ſculptors, your pain- 
ters, and ſo many other artiſts? Theſe artiſts 
thus rewarded will reftore this money to the 
{tate, by a new encreaſe in their neceſſary ex- 
pences, which they will be enabled to make. 
The fine arts will be honoured, and will at once 
beſtow glory and wealth on thoſe who have pro- 
rected them, for the richeſt is always the moſt 
induſtrious people. Liften then to- ſa noble an 

. cmu- 
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emulation; nor let the Greeks, who begin to 
eftcem your wiſdom and valour, any longer re- 
proach you with your barbarity.“ 

The memorial of the citizen was read at ta- 
ble; the conſul ſaid not a word on the ſubject, 
but called for a glaſs of wine; the edile obſerved, 
the memorial was not amiſs, and ſo the affair 
ended. The converſation turned on the flavour 
of the Falernian wine, on the ſparkling quality 
of that of Cecuba, the praiſes of a celebrated 
cook, the newly diſcovered ſauce for ſturgeon, 
healths went round, three or four inſipid {tories 
were told, after which the company fell aſleep. 
In the mean time, the ſenator Appius, who had 
been fceretly ſtung by the reading of this me- 
morial, built ſome time aſter the Appian way; 
Flaminius conitrued the way called the Fla- 
minian; a third beautified the capitol ; a ſourth 
builds an amphitheatre; and a fifth ſevetal pub- 
lic markets. Thus the advice of our obſcure ci- 
tizen was a plant which took root by degrees in 
the minds of thoſe great men. | 


KLELEEEEEER FNELELE 


On Joun Law, MrLoN, and 
Dur or. 


On CouukRCE and Lux ux. 


Commerce has been better underſtood. in 

France within theſe twenty years, than it had 
ever before been from the reign of Pharamond to 
that of Lewis XIV. Before this period it was a 
ſecret art, a kind of chymiſtry in the hands of 
1 |  thres 
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three or four perſons, who actually made gold, 
but without communicating the ſecret by which 
they had been enriched, The body of the na- 
tion were in ſuch profound ignorance of this im- 
portant ſecret, that we had neither miniſter nor 
megiſtrate that knew what the words annuilies, 
principal, exchange, or d:vidend meant. It was de- 
ined, that a Scutchman called John Law ſhould 
come into France, and overturn the whole œco- 
nomy of our government to inſtru us. He 
had the courage, in the molt horrible confuſion 
of our finances, and in the time of a moſt 
dreadful famine, to eſtabliſh a bank and an India 
company. This was giving a vomit to the ſick; 
we took too much, and convulſions were the 
conſequence : but at length, from the ruins of 
his ſyſtem, we had left us an India company, 
with a capital amounting to the ſum of fitty 
millions of livres. What had been the caſe had 
we taken a moderate doſe of that ſalutary medi- 
cine? In my opinion, the ſtate had certainly 
been the moſt vigorous and powerful in the 
whole world. 

There prevailed ſtill among vs, at the time 
when the preſent India company was eftabliſhed, 
a prejudice ſo very ſtrong, that the Sorbonne 
declared the ſharing the dividends of actions uſu- 
rious. In the very ſame manner the German 
printers, who came to eſtabliſh their art in 
France, were in 1570 accuſed of witchcraft. 
We Frenchmen, there is no denying it, have 

come very late into every thing. Our firſt ſteps in 
the arts have been to thwart the introduction of 
thoſe truths which came to us from abroad : we 
defended theſes againſt the circulation of the 
blood, after it had been demonſtrated in Eng- 
land; 
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land; againſt the revolution of the earth, which 
had been made evident in Germany; not even 
the moſt ſalutary remedies have eſcaped being 
proſcribed by an arret. To diſcover any new 
truiks, to propoſe any thing of general ute 
t> mankind, is a ſure ſtep to perſecution. 
John Law, that Scotchman to whom we owe 
our India company, and all we know of com- 
merce, was driven out of France, and died in 
miſery at Venice; and yet, nowithſtanding we 
had ſcarce three hundred merchant ſhips of any 
burden when he propoſed his ſyſtem *, we have 
now upwards of eighteen hundred. "Though we 
owe them all to him, we are yet exceedingly 
ung rateſul to the memory of our benefactor, 
The principles of commerce are known at 
preſent to all the world: we are beginning to 
have good books on that ſubject. The eſſay 
Sur le Commerce of Melon, is the work of a man 
of ſenſe, a good citizen, and an excellent phi- 
loſopher : it has a tincture of the fpirit of that 
age - and I don't think that even in the time of 
Colbert, there were two perſons in France 
capable to compoſe ſuch a work. There are, 
notwithſtanding, a number of errors in that ex- 
cellent book; ſo great a progreſs as he has 
made in the road to truth was no eaſy matter : 
it is a piece of ſervice done the public to point 
out the miſtakes that happen in an uſeful book. 
It is indeed in fuch only we ought to look for 
them. It is ſhewing reſpect to a good wotk to 


contradict it ; a bad piece does not deſerve that 
honour. 


— 


®* This was written in 1738. 
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The following obſervations, are ſuch as ſeem 
contrary to truth. 

I. He ſays thoſe countries in which are the 
greateſt number of beggars, are the moſt barba- 
tous. I believe there is no city more civilized than 
Paris, and where at the ſame time there are 
more beggars. This is a vermin that attach 
themſelves to riches ; the-drones run from the 
extremities of the kingdom to Paris, in order to 
15 opulence and good- nature under contribution. 
This is an abuſe difficult to root out, but which 
proves only that there are wretches in ſuch a 
country, who preſer begging to getting their 
livelihood by their honeſt induſtry. This may 
be a proof of wealth and negligence, but by no 
means of barbarity. 

II. He repeats in ſeveral places that Spain 
would be more powerful without America, He 
rounds his obſervations on the depopulation of 
Bain, and on the weakneſs under which that 
ſtate hath long languiſhed. This notion of Ame- 
rica weakening Spain is to be met with in a 
huadred different authors. But had they given 
themſelves the trouble to reflect that the trea- 
| ſures of America were the cement of the power 
*of Charles V. and that by their means Philip II. 
would have been maſter of Europe, if Henry 
the Great, Elizabeth, and the princes of Orange 
had not been heroes, thoſe authors would have 
been of a different way of thinking. It has been 
imagined that the Spaniſh monarchy has been 
in a manner annihilated, becauſe their kings 
Philip III. Philip IV. and Charles II. were 
either unfortunate or weak princes. But let us 
ſee how this monarchy has reſumed new life un- 
der cardinal Alberoni ; let us caſt our eyes to- 


wards 
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wards Africa and Italy, thoſe theatres of the 
conqueſts of the preſent Spaniſh government, 
and we ſhall be forced to own that nations are 
juſt what kings and miniſters make them, 
Courage, fortitude, induſtry, every talent re- 
mains buried, till ſome great genius appears, 
who rouſes and ſets them in motion. The ca- 
pitol is at preſent inhabited by Recollets, and 
chaplets are now diſtributed on the ſpot where 
vanquiſhed kings followed the chariot of Paulus 
Emilius. Let but an emperor take up his re- 
fidence in Rome, and let this emperor be a Ju-. 
lius Cæſar, every Roman will become a Cæſar 
with him. 

As to the depopulation of Spain, it is not near ſo 
great as what it is given out to be : and even af- 
ter all, this kingdom, and the ſtates of America 
depending on it, are at this time ſo many pro- 
vinces of the ſame empire, which is ſeparated 
by no longer a ſpace than what may be failed ' 
over in two months. In a word, their treaſures 
become ours, by a neceſſary and unavoidable 
circulation. Their cochineal, their quinquina, 
their mines of Mexico and Peru, are ours, and 
by the ſame means our manufaQtures are Spa- 
niſh. Had America been a burden to them, is 
it to be thought they would have perſiſted ſo 
long in denying admittance into that country to 

ftrangers of every denomination ? Do people pre- 
ſerve with ſo much care the principle and fource 
of one's ruin, after having had two hundred 
years to conſider of it? 

III. He ſays, that the loſs of their ſoldiers is 
not the moſt fatal conſequence in their wars ; 
that an hundred thouſand men are a very ſmall 
number in compariſon to twenty millions; but 

that 
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that a new augmentation of taxes renders twenty 
millions of perſons miſerable, I will grant him 
twenty millions of ſouls in France; but I will 
not likewiſe grant him, that it is better to have 
an hundred thouſand ſoldiers cut to pieces, than 
to put the reſt of the nation to an additional 
expence in taxes. This is not all; here is a 
ſtrange and fatal miſcalculation. Lewis XIV, 
had, reckoning the whole bedy of the marine, 
four hundred and forty thouſand men in pay during 
the war in 1701. The Roman empire never 
had ſuch a numerous army on foot. It has been 
obſerved, that about one fifth part of an army 
is deſtroyed by the end of a campaign, by diſ- 
eaſes, accidents, fire, and ſword, Here then 
are eighty eight thouſand men deſtroyed each 
year ;. therefore, at the expiration of ten years, 
the ſtate has loſt, eight hundred and fourſcore 
thouſand men, and together with them all the 
children they would have procreated in that 
time, At preſent, if. France contains about 
eighteen millions of ſouls, take away one half 
nearly for the women, together with all the old 
men, the children, the clergy, the monks, the 
magiſtrates, and thoſe who are neceſſary to carry 
on manufactures, and to till the ground, what 
number remains for the defence of the nation ? 
In eighteen millions you will hardly find eigh- 
teen hundred thouſand men, and the war in ten 
years. is- ſuppoſed to have deſtroyed near nine 
hundied thouſand. Thus the war deſtroys to Aa 
nation one half of all her men capable of bear- 
ing arms in her defence; and you ſay a new 
impolt is more diſeſtrous to a nation than the 


death of ſo many of her beſt people. 
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After cortecting theſe inadvertencies, which 
the author would have cortrected himſelf, ſuffer 
me to have the pleaſure to conſider what he- has 
advanced on freedom of commerce, on manu- 
factures, on exchange, and chiefly with regard 
to luxury. This wiſe apology for luxury is by 
ſo much the more eſtimable in this author, and 
has ſo much the more force from his mouth, 
as his life was that of a philoſopher. 

What then is luxury? *Tis a word without 
any preciſe idea *, much ſuch another expreſ- 
fion as when we ſay the eaſtern and weſtern he- 
miſphere : in fact, there is no ſuch thing as 
Eaſt and Weſt ; there is no fixed point where 
the earth riſes and ſets; or if you will, every 

int on it is at the ſame time Laſt and Weſt, 
Fei the ſame with regard to luxury ; for either 
there is no ſuch thing, or elſe it is in all places 
alike. Lead $s back to thoſe times when our 
grandfathers wore no ſhirts. Had any one told 
them, you muſt wear finer and lighter ſtuffs 
than the fineſt cloth, white as ſnow, and you 
ſhall ſhift them every day; and even after they 
are a little dirty, you muſt, with a compoſition 
prepared with gi at art, reſtore them to their 
former luſtre; eve body would cry out, What 
luxury! What effeminacy ! Such a magnifi- 
cence as this is hardly ſufferable in a king. You 
want to corrupt our manners, and ruin the na- 


There is no occaſion to define luxury, it is ſo well 
underftood ; and notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid in 
defence of it, by different writers, it muſt be owned, 
that whatever tends to impair the health, and corrupt 
the morals of the people, is, on the whole, pernicious to 
the community. That luxury does both, no-body will 
deny. | 

tion. 
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tion. Do they underſtand by luxury, the ex- 
pence of an opulent perſon ? Muſt he then live 
like the poor, he whoſe profuſion alone is ſuffi- 
cient to maintain the poor? Expenſiveneſs ſhould 
be the thermometer of a private perſon's fortune, 
as general luxury is the "infallible mark of a 
powerful and flouriſhing empire. It was under 
Charlemagne, Francis 1. and under the miniſtry 
of the great Colbert, and the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion, that men lived at the greateſt expence; 
that is to ſay, that the arts were encouraged 
and cultivated, 

What would the tart, the ſatyrical la Bruyere 
be at? What means this affected miſanthrope, 
by crying out. Our anceſtors knew not what 
it was to prefer taſte to utility ; they were never 
known to light themſelves with waxen tapers; 
this was a commodity reſerved for the altar, and 
the royal palace. They were never heard to ſay, 
Let my horſes be put to my coach: good pew- 
ter ſhone on their tables and fide-boards; their 
ſilver was laid up in their coffers, &c.” Is not 
this a very pleaſant elogium of our forefathers, 
to ſay they neither had taſte, induſtry, neatneſs, 
nor plenty? Their filver was Jaid up in their 
coffers. Were this really true, it was certainly. 
the greateſt folly imaginable. Money is made 
for circulation, to bring the ſecrets of art to 
light, and to purchaſe the induſtry and labours 
of men : he who hoards it is a bad citizen, and 
even a bad ceconomiſt, It is by diſſipating it we 
render ourſelves uſeful to our country and to 
_ ourſelves. Will men never grow weary of com- 
mending the follies of antiquity, with a view to 
ridicule the advantages of our own times? 


Ss This 
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This work of Melon has produced another 
Mr. Dutot, which has much the preference, 
both in point of depth and juſtneſs of reaſoning. 
'This piece of Mr. Dutot is likely to give birth to 
another, which will probably carry the palm from 
both the others, as it is the production of a ſtateſ- 
man. Never was the ſtudy of the Belles-lettres ſo 
cloſely conneRed with that of the revenues, which 
is an additional merit in the age in which we live. 


FFF 


On Mox xx and the REvENUEs 
of Kings. 


T is well known that every change in the 
money in the laſt reign was both burdenſome 
to the people, and hurtfal to the intereſt of the 
king. In theſe, therefore, is there no caſe in 
which an augmentation of the money may be- 
come neceſlary ? 
In a ſtate, for inſtance, that has but a ſmall 
ſhare of commerce, and as {mall a ſhare of mo- 
ney (which has long been the caſe with France) 
a lord ſhall poſſeſs an eſtate of an hundred 
marks a year: he is forced to borrow, in order 
to marry his daughters, or to carry on a war, a 
thouſand marks, for which he is to pay fifty 
marks per annum. By this means his family is 
reduced to the annua] expence of fifty marks, for 
all charges. In the mean time the nation be- 
comes more induſtrious, carries on a trade, fo 
that money becomes more plenty. Then, as it 
never fails to happen, labour becomes dearer, 
ſo that the expence of luxuries, agreeable to the 
2 rank 
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rank of this family, becomes double, treble, and 


even quadruple; whilſt the corn, which is the 
ſole eure of the country, does not increaſe 
in the ſame proportion, becauſe people eat no 
greater quantity of bread than heretofore, though 
a great deal more is conſumed in magniſicence. 
Nhat was formerly bovight with fifty marks, 
ſha)l now colt two hundred; fo that the owner 
of land, who is now obliged to pay fifty marks 
of annuity, is obliged to diſpoſe of his eſtate, 
Whit I now'ſay of the lord, ; ſay equally of the 
magiſtrate, the man of letters, &c. as of the la- 
bourcr, who buys his; pewter diſhes, his blver 
cup, his bed, and his linen, ſo much the dearer, 
In a word, the higheſt perſonage in the land is 
in the ſame caſe, when his revenues are no 
more than certain fixed demeſnes, together with 
c:rtain impoſts, which he is afraid to augment, 
for fear of exciting murmurs among his people. 
In this preſſing ſituatſon, 'there is certainly no 
more than the choice of one expedient left, 
which is to eaſe the debtor, This may be done 
by aboliſhing his debts ; this is the cuſtom prac- 
tiled by esc with {everal other orien- 
tal nations, at the expiration of every fifty, and 
ſometimes every thirty years . | This cuſtom 
was far from being ſo rigid as is imagined, the 
cicditors having taken their meaſures accordinply, . 
and à loſs which was diſcernable fo long before- 
hand, can hardly be called a loſs.  Althopgh 
this law is not in force with us, it was however 
found neceſſary to have recourſe to it in effect, 


„At the end of every ſeven years the legiſlature of 
England interpoſes for the relief of infolvent debtors; a 
much better expedient than that of 1 aiſing the value of the 


: coin. 
: L 2 what- 
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whatever round-about methods were uſed to 
avoid it. For what is it, when one falls on a 
method to pay only the fourth part of what he 
owes, but a kind of jubilee? This was very ea- 
fily diſcovered, by giving coins an arbitrary va- 
lue, and ſaying, this piece of gold, which was 
in value fix livres, ſhall, from this day forward, 
be valued at four, and twenty; and whoever 
ſhould owe four ſuch pieces of gold, under the 
ritle of ſix livres each, would pay his debt by 
paying, only one ſingle piece of gold, whic 
would be called four and twenty livres. ' As 
theſe operations were petſotrmed by inſenſible de- 
grees, no body was ſtartled at the change. One, 
who was both debtor; and creditor, gained on 
one hand what he loſt on the other. Another 
carried on trade; and a third was ſufferer, and 
was obliged to retrench. „ teen HE. 

In this manner have all the nations of Europe 
proceeded, before they had a-regular and an ex- 
renſive commerce, Let us examine the con- 
duct of the Romans, we ſhall find that the , 
the pound of copper of twelve ounces, was re- 
duced to fix liards of our pteſent mony. Amongſt 
the Engliſh, the pound ſterling of ſixteen ounces 
of ſilver, is reduced to two and twenty livres of 
our money. The pound groſs among the Dutch 
is worth about twelve livres in accompts. But 
our livre is what has undergone the greateſt 
change of them all. | 

In the time of Charlemagne we called the cur- 
rent coin equal in value to the twentieth part 
of a livre, a ſolide, from the Roman name of %. 
lidum : this ſolide is what we now call a ſous, 
in the ſame manner as we barbarouſly pronounce 


the month of Auguſt, Aout, which we 2 
| ite 


Titely pronounce Ou; ſo that in our ſo exceed 
ing polite language, hodieque manent vefiiyia ru- 
ris. In ſhort, this ſolide, or four, which was 
the twentieth part of a livre, and the tenth part 
of a mark of filyer, is at this day no more than 
a penny piece of copper money, repreſenting 
the nineteen hundred and twentieth part of a 
livre, ſilver being ſuppoſed at forty- nine livres 
the mark. This calculation is almoſt incredi- 
ble ; and it is found by this very calculation, 
that à family which formerly ſhould have had 
an hundred dt yearly rent, and who could 
have lived extremely welt, would now have no 
more than five-fixths'of a crown of ſi livres to 


nd yearly. e 
7 + bu alf this prove? Why this; that 
of all nations we have always been the moſt 
given to change, though by no 'means the hap- 
pieſt; that we have puſhed the abuſe of a law 
of nature, which requires the eaſing of debtors 
oppreſſed by the diminution of the value of mo- 
ney, to an enormous and moſt intolerable ex- 
ceſs. Now, ſince Mr. Dutot has ſo well ex- 
poſed the dangers: of thoſe ſudden' ſhocks'which 
the change of the ſummary value of the coin 
occaſions, it is to be hoped that, in an age fo 
enlightened as ours, we run no riſk of under- 
going the like diſaff ers. 

W hat moſt ſurpriſed me in Mr. Dutot's work, 
was to find him aſſerting that Lewis XII. Fran- 
cis I, Henry II. and Henry III. were richer than 
Lewis XV. Who could have thought that Hen- 
ry III. at the preſent rate of computation, ſhould 
have had one hundred and ſixty- three millions 
more revenue than our preſent king? I confeſs 
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I have not yet been able to ſurmount my ſur 
prize. For how ſhould Henry III. if he was ac- 
tually poficfled of ſuch immenſe wealth, have 
found ſo much difficulty in oppoſing the Spani- 
ards? How came he to be ſo oppreſſed by the 
Guiſes? How came France to loſe her arts and 
manufactures? Whence is it, that no fine 
houſes were built, no zoyal palace erected, no 
taſte, nor the leaſt ſympton of | magnificence 
were then to be ſeen, thoſe never failing atten» 
dants of riches? Whereas at preſent three hun- 
dred fortrefles always in thorough repair, which 
ſtrengthen and adorn our frontiers, and which 
are garriſoned with at leaſt two hundred: thou- 
land men, are a certain proof of the {uperiotity. 
of our weakh. The troops which, compoſe the 
King's houfhold, may well enough be compared 
to * ten thoyſand, covered with gold and ſil- 
ver, which attended on the, chariot of Xerx 
and Darius. Paris contains twiee the numbe of 
people, and is an hundred times more opulent 
than under Henry III. Commerce, which, if 
we had then any at all, was in a moſt Jayguiſh+ 
ing and profirate condition, now flounſhes at a 
great rate, to the vaſt emolument of the nation. 
Since the laſt meitiog down of the coin, it has. 
been found that — of twelve hundred mil- 
lions in gold and ſilver paſſed through the mint. 
It is found, by tbe ſum of the ſtamp-· duty on thoſe 
metals, that there is in France about an equal 
quantity of bullion in wrought plate. It is 
true, thoſe immenſe riches cannot be ſaid 40 
leſſen the miſery of the people in a year of 
dearth. But this is not the ſubject of our pre- 
ſent enquiry : the queſtion is, to know by what 
. means; 
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means, though the nation has become incompa- 
rably richer than in the preceding ages, the king 
has yet become actually poorer. | 

Let us firſt of all compare the riches of Lewis 
XV. with thoſe of Francis I. The public re- 
venues then amounted to ſixteen millions of no- 
migal livres, which livre was to the preſent as one 
is to four and a half, Therefore ſixteen millions 
of ſuch livres were equal in value to ſeventy-two 
millions of our livres: whence it follows, that 
with ſeventy-two millions only we ſhould be as 
rich as at that period. But the revenues of the 
ſtate * are ſuppoſed to amount to two hundred 
millions: therefore Lewis XV. is richer by one 
bundred and twenty eight millions than Fran- 
cis I. therefore too this prince is three times 
richer than Francis I. and by conſequence draw 
three times the money from bis people which 
Francis I. was able to do. This is very diffe- 
rent from the calculation of M. Dutot. 
He pretends, in order to prove his ſyſtem, 
that commodities are fifteen times dearer than 
in the ſixteenth century. Let us examine the 
price of commodities: we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to the price of corn at the capital, one year 
with another. I find many years in the ſixteenth 
century, in which corn was at fifty, five and 
twenty, twenty, and at eighteen ſous, and even 
at four livres, from whence I eſtimate the mean 
value at thirty ſous, Wheat is now worth twelve 


hey 4 4 * 


* This is the ſuppoſition of M. Dutot. But in 1750, 
the king's revenues amounted to near three hundred mil- 
lions , at forty-nine livres ten ſous the mark. | 

+ Between fourteen and fifteen millions ſterling. - This 


calculation is higher than has been generally ſuppoſed, 
dy five millions at leaſt. ES 
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livres: therefore commodities have encreaſed'in 
the proportion of eight times their ancient value, 
which is the ſame proportion with that of the 
encreaſe of their value in England and Germany. 
But thoſe thirty. ſous, of the ſixteenthyEeritury, 
were worth five livres fifteen ſous of our preſent 
money. Now five livres fifteen ſous make, ex- 
cepting only five ſous, one half of twelve livres: 
wherctore Lewis XV. actualhy is three times 
richer than Francis I. as he pays no more than 
twice the ſum for commodities that was paid 
then f. Now a perſon who has nine hundred 
livres, and who buys a commedity for fx hun- 
dre livres, will certainly remain "richer by an 
bundred crowns, than he who, being polleſſed 
of three hundred livres, buys the ſame com- 
modity for three hundred livres: therefore 
Lewis XV. remains richer by one third. 

- But this is not all: inſtead of buying every 
thing at double the price, he purchaſes ſoldiers, 
the moſt neceſſary commodity of kings, at a 
much cheaper rate than any of- his predeceſſors. 
Under Francis I. and Henry II. the ſtrength of 
our armies conſiſted in a national gendarmerie, 
and in foreign infantry, that cannot be compared 
in any reſpect to our preſent troops. But the 
infantry under Lewis XV. is paid nearly on the 
the ſame footing, that is, at the ſame price of 
numerary livies, as under Henry IV. The ſol- 
iet tells his life and liberty at the rate of fix 
ſous a day, including his cloathing : theſe fix 


1 


— — 


F But we muſt take in every other ſpecies of proviſion, 
as well as corn, into the account, becauſe many provinces 
formerly ſubſiſted almoſt intirely without bread; upon 
walk, butter, cheeſe, egys, fiſh, fowl, butcher's meat, 
and veniſon, | | 


ſous 
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ſous are equal to twelve in the time of Hen- 
ry IV. fo that with the ſame revenue with Hen- 
ry the Great, we are able to maintain double 
the number of troops; and with double that 
ſum, we can maintain four times that number. 
What I have ſaid in this place ſuffices to ſhew, 
that, notwithſtanding all the calculations of M: 
Dutot, our kings, as well as the ſtate, are richer 
than formerly, I will not however deny, that 
both are much deeper in debt. 

Lewis XIV. left at his death upwards of twice 
ten hundred millions of debt, at thirty livres the 
mark. becauſe he would have, at the ſame time, 
five hundred thouſand men in arms, two hun- 
dred ſhips of war, and build Verſailles; and 
becauſe, in the war on account of the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion, his arms were long unproſperous ; 
but the reſources of France by much exceed 
her debts. A ſtate which is indebted only to it- 
ſelf can never be impoveriſhed, and even debts. 
ate a new ſpur to induſtry, ' 
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WE may at preſent diyide the inhabitants of 
Europe-into authors and readers, as they 
were for ſeven or eight ages divided into a ſet of 
barbarous tyrants with hawks on their fills, and 
ſlaves who were deſtitute of every neceſlary of 
life, | 
It is now about two hundred and fifty years. 
ſince men, by degrees, began to conceive ſome 
notion they had ſuch a thing as a mind: now 
every perſon reads, either to cultivate or adorn his 
mind, or, at the leaſt, that he may be able to- 
boaſt of his reading. As ſoon as the Dutch per- 
ceived this new want of the ſpecies, they became- 
the factors of the commodity called Thought, 
as they had formerly been for our wines and ſalt: 
ſo that a bookſeller of Amſterdam, that could 
not read, gained a fortune of a million by the 
labours of a few Frenchmen, that took it into. 
their heads to become authors. Theſe mer- 
chants informed themſelves, by their correſpon- 
dents, of the moſt marketable commodities; and: 
according to the wants of the public, ſet their 
workmen to the writing hiſtories or romances ;. 
but chiefly the former, becauſe, after all, we can- 
not help believing there may be ſome ſmall mat- 
ter of truth in every thing that wears the title of 
a New Hiſtory, Hiſtorical Memoirs, and Anec- 
dotes, more than could well be expected from- 
what paſſes under the denomination of a Ro- 
mance. In this manner did the journeymen and: 
labourers of thoſe dealers in paper and iak com- 
pole the Memoues d'Artagnan, de _ de 
— OT 
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Vordac, de Rochefort, with ſo many others, in 
which we find a very circumſtantial account of 
all the ſecret thoughts of kings and prime mi- 
niſters, together with a hundred thouſand pub- 
lic tranſactions that were never heard of before. 
Your young German barons, your Poliſh pala- 
tines, your dames of Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen, read thoſe books, and believe they are 
thereby informed of the moſt hidden ſecrets of. 
the court of France. 

Varillas was infinitely ſuperior to the noble 
authors I am ſpeaking of, though he frequently 
takes very unwarrantable liberties. He ſaid, one 
day, to one who ſaw him. ſomewhat puzzled, 

„I have three ſovereigns, whom I muſt engage 
in converſation together: now none of the three 
ever ſaw one another; and I cannot tell, for the 
ſoul of me, how to contrive to bring it to paſs.“ 
So then, ſays the other, I ſuppoſe you muſt be. 
writing ſome tragedy ? ” BNN 3 
. Every one has not been bleſſed with inven- 
tion: therefore it is, that we find the fables of 
antiquity, - which were formerly printed in fais, 
reprinted a- ſecond time in duadecima. I fanc 
one might diſcover, in upwards of two hundred. 
authots, the ſame prodigies, and the ſame 4 
dictions, that were made in the time when aſtro- 
lagy paſſed for a ſcience. We ſhall. poſfibly be 
told again, how two Jews, whoſe only talents 
were lung of old cloaths, and clipping of old 
coins, promiſed the empire to Leo the Iſaurian, 
and demanded of him, that he would throw 
don the images of the Chriſtians as ſoon 28 
he ſhould be ſeated on the imperial throne; as if 
Jews cared much whether we had any images or 
no. I do not deſpair to ſee it primed a ſecond. 
PR. L 6. time, * 
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time how Mahomet II. ſurnamed the Great, the 
moſt enlightened prince of his time, and the 
moſt magnificent encourager of the arts, ſpread 
fire and ſword through Conſtantinople (which, 
by the bye, he preſerved from pillage), demo- 
liſhed all the churches (of which he aQually pre- 
ſerved above one half), cauſed the patriarch to 
be impaled; he who paid more honour to the 

patriarch than had ever been ſhewn him by the 
Greek emperors; had the bellies of four pages 
ripped up, that he might diſcover which of them 
it was that had eaten a melon; and, laſtly, cut 
off his miſtreſs's head to pleaſe the Janiſaries. 
Theſe hiſtories, worthy only of Jack the Giant- 
killer, and of. Blue-beard, are fold every day 
with approbation and privilege. * 


Some wiſer heads have bethought themſelbes of | 


another. art of lying. They haue made them- 
ſelves heirs. to all the great miniſters, and have 
got poſſeſſion of all their teſtaments. We have 
n the teſtaments of Colbert and de Louvoip 
publiſhed as authentic pieces by tefined politi- 
cians, who never once croſſed the threſhold of 
the offices of the ſecretary at war, ot of the trea- 
ſury, in their lives. The teſtament of -cardinal 
Richelieu, written by a hand tather better than 
the reſt of them, has had a better ſate, and the 
impoſtuxe paſſed well enough ſor a conſiderable 
time. It is really pleaſant to ſee, in collections 
of harangues, what elogiums have been laviſhed 
on the admirable teſtament of that incomparable 
Kardinal. In this piece we find his great depth 
of genius; and a ſimpleton who had read-it with 
u great deal of care, and had made a number of 
extract from it, thought himſelf fit to govern 
the univerſe, The public has been as much im- 
Tins 2 poſed 
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poſed upon by the Teſtament of Charles V. duke- 
of Lorrain : in this they diſcovered the vaſt pene- 
tration and the very ſpirit of that prince; though - 

they who were in the ſecret, very plainly diſco- 
mu the ſpirit of M. de Chevremont, who wrote 


After theſe teſtament · writers eame the authors: 
of anecdotes. | We have a ſmall hiſtory, printed 
in 1700, written by one mademoiſelle Durand, 
a- perſon well acquainted with the facts ſhe re- 
lated, under the title of The Hiſtory of the 
Amours of Gregory VII. Cardinal Richlieu, the 
Princeſs: of Conde, and the Marchioneſs d'Urfe.” 
I have read, ſome years fince, the Amours of 
N Father la Chaiſe, confeſſor to Lewis 

A lady of great honour +, a refugee at the 
Hague, compoſed, in the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, fix large volumes of Letters, between 
a lady of quality in the country, and a lady of 
quality in Paris, informing one another, very fa- 
miliarly, of the news of the times. Now, in 

theſe news of the times, 1 will venture to fay 
there is not one piece of true intelligence. A 
the pretended adventures of the Chevalier de 
Bouillon, ſince known under the name of the 
Prince of Auvergne, are here related with all 
thei circumſtances. I had one day the curioſity 
to aſk the chevalier, whether there was any foun- 
dation for what Mrs, Du Noyer had placed to his 
account. He aſſured me, on his honour, the 
whole was nothing but a collection of falſhoods. 
This lady had gathered together all the filly ſto- 


+ Mrs, Du Noyer, 2 
rig 
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ries current among the populace, which, in fo- 
reign parts, paſſed for the hiſtory of the court. 
Sometimes the authors of ſuch hiſtories do more 
miſchief than they think for. A few years ago a per- 
ſon of my acquaintance, not knowing how to em- 
ploy his time, printed a little book, in which he 
— out that a certain celebrated perſonage had 
ately periſhed by a moſt horrible aſſaſũnation. I 
myſelf was an evidence of the -coutrary : I re- 
preſented to the author how, by all laws divine- 
and human, he was under an obligation' to re- 
tract this falſhood, which he accordingly pro- 
miſed he would: yet the effect of his piece ſtill 
remains, and I have ſeen this calumny repeated 
In ſome of the pretended hiltories of the age. 
There has lately appeared a political work at 
London, the city, of all the cities in the uni- 
verſe, where the falſeſt news are publiſhed, with 
the falſeſt reaſonings upon thoſe falſities. Eve- 
ry body knows, ſays the author, (p. 17) that the 
emperor Charles VI. died of poiſon -given him 
in aqua tuffana : we know his favourite page was 
a Spaniard, to whom he left a legacy by his will, 
and who gave him the poiſon. The magiſtrates 
of Milan, who took the depoſition of this page 
a little before his death, and ſent it to Vienna, 
might tell us, if they pleaſed, who his inſtigators 
and accomplices were; and I could be glad the 
court of Vienna would, as ſoon as poflible, in- 
form the public of the circumſtances of this hor- 
rible crime.” I fancy the court of Vienna will 
cauſe them to wait a long while for the informa- 
tion they want, in regard to this chimera. 
Theſe calumnies, which are perpetually re- 
. newing, often put me in mind of the following 
verſes: | | 
, Les 
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Les oiſiſs courtiſans, que leurs chagrins diuorent, 
S efforcent d"obſcurir les aſtres qu'ils adorent ; 
Si Pon crait de leurs yeux le regard pinttrant, 
Tout miniftre ef} un traitra, & tout prince un ſyran ⁊ 
Z'ſhymen n'e/ft. entours que tle feux adulteres';, 
Le frire a ſes wvaux eft uendu par ſes freres ; 
Et ſi tot qu un grand roi panche vers ſan diclin, 
Ou jon fils au ſa femme ont hate ſon deſlin. 8 
Qui croit toujours le crime en par ait trop capable. 


The courtly fry, from diſappointment ſore, 
With ſlander blacken what they ſhould adore. 
Truſt their remarks, they'l! prove it clear as day, 
All kings oppreſs, all miniſters betray, 

Adult'cous fires ſurround the marriage-bed RY 
The brother's blood the brother's hand hath ſhed ; ' 
Should ſome great monarch touch the goal of life, 
His fate is haſten'd by his ſon or wife. 
Of guilt that man too capable appears, _ 
Who credits thus each horrid tale he hears. 


* 


In this manner have the pretended hiſtories of ; 
the age generally been written. 
"The war of 1792, and: that of 1741, have 
produced as many lies in books, as_ they killed 
ſoldiers in their, campaigns: they ba e told a hun- 
dred times over, and they tell it ff that. the 
miniſtry of Verſailles forged- the ers of 
Charles II. king of Spain, Some anecdotes te 
us, that the laſt marechal de Ja Feuillage failed 
in the attempt on Furin, and ſacrifieed his repu- 
tation, his fortune, and his army, {2 
and by a capital ſtroke of politics. Others of 
them aſſure us, that a certain miniſter was the 
cauſe of the loſs of a battle, by a like ſtroke 
of politics, They haye lately ena 
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the Tranſactions of Europe, that at the battle 
of Fontenoy we loaded our cannon with pieces 
of glaſs and poiſoned ſhot ; that general Camp- 
bell was killed by one of thoſe poiſoned bullets ; 
upon which the duke of Cumberland: ſent the 
king of France a box, in which were contained 
the glaſs and metals extracted from his wound; 
that in this box was incloſed a letter, in which 
he. tells the king, that the moſt barbarous na- 
tions had nevet made uſe of ſuch weapons, and 
that the king was highly diſpleaſed on reading 
this letter. "There is not the leaſt ſhadow of 
truth or probability in this account. To theſe 
abſurd lies they add, that we murdered the 
wounded Engliſh that remained on the field of 
battle in cold blood; though it ſtands proved, by 
the regiſters of our hoſpitals, that we took the 
ſame care of them as of our own ſoldiers. 

How numerous are the ſecret memoirs, hiſtories, 
of campaigns, and journals of all kinds ! the pre- 
faces to which promiſe the utmoſt impartiality, and 
the moſt exact information, If you viſit one of 
theſe great politicians, you will find a poor ſcribe 
in a banian and night-cap, without fire or fur- 
niture, compiling or cobbling of news-papers. 
Sometimes theſe will take a power 
under their protection. The ſtory of one of 
theſe writers is well known, who had a reward 
of the emperor Leopold, at the cloſe of the laſt 
war, for having kept him an army of fifty thou- 
ſand men on the Lower Rhine for five years. 
running. , 'They will alſo ſometimes declare war,. 
and commit of hoſtility ; though they run 
the risk of being treated as enemies. One of 
them, called Dubourg, who kept his dffice in 
Frankfort, was unluckily arreſted there by an 
| | | officer. 
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officer of our army in 1748, and conducted to 
Mount St. Michael in a cage: and yet this ex- 
ample is far from cooling the courage of his 
magnanimous brethren, | ' | 

One of the moſt noble and moſt common 
tricks of this kind, is that of thoſe writers who 
transform: themſelves into miniſters of ſtate, and 
lords belonging to the court in the country they 
fpeak of. We have been favoured with a volu- 
minous hiſtory of Lewis XIV. compiled from the 
memoirs of a miniſter of ſtate. This miniſter 
was a Jeſuit, who had been expelled his order, 
and had taken ſanctuary in Holland, under the 
name of de la Stode, and who afterwards thought 
proper to create himſelf fecretary of ſtate for 
rance in Holland for bread. _ —— 
As it is always fitting to imitate good models, 
and as my lord chancellor Clareadon and the 
_ cardinal de Retz have drawn portraits of the prin- 
_ Eipal perſonages they treat of, we ought by no 
means to wonder that the writers of our War 
times ſhould; on hiring themſelves to 4 book - 
feller, begin with very long and faithful portraits 
of the princes of Europe, and even the miniſters 
and generals, though they have never ſo much as 
feen à lacquey who wore their livery." An Eng? 
liſh author, in the Annals of Edrope/"printed* 
and reprinted, aſſures us, that Eewis XV. has 
nothing of that grandeur in his air and gait 
which ſpeaks the king. Fhis perſom muſt un- 
doubtedly de very difficult and nice, with regard 
to phyſiognomies. But, to make 'amends, he 
tells us, that cardinal Fleury had an Air of 
noble confidence. He is full as exact in 
regard to characters and facts as he is to per- 
ſons: he informs Europe, that cardinal Fleurx 
gave 
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gave up his title of prime _ miniſter (which he 
never had) in fayour of the count de Thoulouſe. 
He acquaints us, the army of marechal Maille- 
bois was ſent into Bohemia, only becauſe a 
young lady of the court had left a letter on the 
table, which letter gave information of the ſitua- 
tion of affairs: he ſays the count d' Argenſon 
ſucceeded as miniſter at war, in the room of M. 
Amelot. I fancy, if one were willing to make 
a collection of all the books written in this man- 
ner, in order to become a. little acquainted wich 
the anecdotes of Europe, one might make an 
immenſe library, without ten pages of wuth in 
the whole collection. * 

Another conſiderable article in this trade of 
printed paper is in theſe. books called polemical, - 
by way of excellence; that is to ſay, thoſe in, 
which one ſlanders his neighbours to get money. 
I do not ſpeak of the functions of advocates, 
who enjoy the noble privilege of beſpattering the 
adverſe party at 36 By and defaming families 
according to ſtatute, I ſpeak of thoſe who in 
England, for example, excited by an ardent love 
of their country, write Philippics, worthy of De- 

oſthenes, againſt the miniſter, in their garrets. 

heſe pieces are fold for two pence a ſheet: 
ſometimes they will print you four thouſand co- 
pies, which is enough to keep one of thoſe elo- 
quent citizens alive for a month or two, I have 
heard Sir Robert Walpole ſay, that one day one 
of theſe Demoſthenes's, who ſel! their works at 
two pence a ſheet, having as yet declared himſelf 
of no party in the parliamentary diſſentions, came 
to make him an offer of his pen to knock down 
all his enemies. The miniſter very civilly 
thanked him for his kind offer, and excuſed big 
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felf from accepting his ſetyice. Yoy will not 
de offended then, anſwered the writer, if I * 
your antagoniſt Mr. Pulteney a tender of my al- 
ſiſtance? So away he hies to bim, and he 
met with much fuch another reception. He de- 
clared openly againſt both; ſo that on Monday 
he wrote againſt Mr. Walpole, and on the 
Wedneſday - againſt Mr. Pulteney. But after 


getting a very. honourable ſubſiſtence by it for a 


matter of two months, he concluded with asking 
'chariy at ahgje door. 
The celebrated Pope was in his time treated 
exactly like a,miniſter : his reputation, made ma- 
ny men of letters imagine ſomething might be 
got by him. For, the bongur, of learning, and 
in order to adyance. the. progteſs of the human 
F ahey pringel again} him,; above. an hun- 
dred libels, in which they proved him to be 
atheiſt; and, What is yet york, in En and, 
they reptoached him with, being a — 
They affirmed, on his puhliſhing bis tranſla- 


tion of Homer, that he did not underſtand 


Greek, becauſe he was crooked. and had an ill 
ſmell. It is jag he was crooked ; but * 
was no reaſon, why be might not be 2 very 
Greek ſcholar, and his tranſlation of Homer a 
very noble one. They impeached his morals, his. 
education, his birth; they attacked his father 
and mother. 'T'be(e libels had no end. Pope 
had ſometimes the weakneſs. ta anſwer them, 
which thickened the cloud of libels. At length 
he 8 to be at the trouble to print, a 
ſmall © compendium of all thoſe excellent pieces. 


* We ſuppoſe M. de Voltaire alludes to the Duncia, | 


- which, inſtead of being un prtie abrege, is a moſt excellent 


poem. | 
| 'This 
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This was a mortal blow to theſe writers, who till 
then had lived very decently on the ſlenders they 
"vented againſt him: they were now no longer 
read, and were filenced by the abridgement. 
They never recovered this ſtroke after. 

T was ſtrongly tempted to grow vain, on find- 
ing that our great writers dealt with me io the 
fame manner as thoſe gentry had ufed Pope, 1 
may ſafely fay, I have been of ſome little ſervice 
to more than one author. T had, I forget how, 
done ſome little ſervice to the illuſtrious abbẽ de 
Fontaines. But as this fervice was not ſufficient 
to maintain him, the firſt thing he thought of, 
in order to get rid of his difficulties, on coming 
out of the jail from whence I delivered him, 
was the publiſhing à dozen libels againſt me, 
which, in truth, he compoſed wholly out of his 
regard for the honour" of letters, and from the 
overſlowing of hie zeal for good taſte, He 
printed an edition of the Henriade, in which he 

foiſted ſome verſes of hi: own compoſing, 
and then criticiſed: thoſe very verſes he had made 
himſelf. I have carefully preſerved a letter wrote 
me upon a" time by an author of this ſtamp : 
* Sir, I have printed a libel againſt you: there 
are four hundred copies in the impreſſion; now, 
if you will fend me four hundred Tivres, I wi 
ſend you every copy of the work, upon my ho- 
nour.” I wrote him in anſwer, that I ſhould be 
very far from abuſing his goodnefs; that this 
would by no means be an advantageous bargain 
for him; and that the ſale of his work muſt 
certainly be of much more ſervice to him. T 


bad no cauſe to repent of my generoſity. 
: 4 It 
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It is a good-natured action to encourage men 
of letters who are unknown, and who know not 
what xr to begin with, One of the greaeſt 
pieces of charity that can be done them, is to 
give the public a tragedy. The moment you do 
this, all of a ſudden come out Letters to La- 
dies of Quality, an . impartial Criticiſm of the 
new Play, a Letter from a Friend in Town to 
his Friend in the Country, a ſeribus and mature 
Examination, the new Tragedy taken to pieces 
and examined gene by ſcene; every one of 
which is greedilyj bought up, which is the point 
aimed _ Bog * 1 906 Magi a 45118) 4&t 

But the moſt curious ſecret of all, for an ho- 
neſt bookſeller, is to take care to print, at the 
end of the book he publiſhes, all the abuſe and 
ribaldry that has been written againſt the author. 
Nothing is better calculated to whet the curioſity 
of the reader, and to quicken; the ſale. I re- 
member, among the execrable editions that have 
been printed in Holland of my pretended works, 
an artful editor of Amſterdam, who was deſirous 
to ſink the credit of an impreſſion printed at the 
Hague, thought proper to add, by way of appen- 
dix, a collection of all the  ribaldry he could 
ſcrape together that had been written againſt me. 
The fr words of this collection called me a 
ſnarling cur. I found this book at Magdeburg, 
in the hands of the poſt-maſter, who never ceaſed 
telling me what an eloquent piece it was. Lately 
two worthy bookſellers of Amſterdam, after 
having disfigured, as much as in them lay, the 
Henriade, and my other pieces; did me the ho- 
nour to acquaint,me by letter, that if I perſiſted” 
in my intention of permitting a better edition of 
wy works to be publiſhed at Dreſden, than that 

| which 
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which they were then engaged in, they ſhould 
told themfelves bound in conſcience to publiſh 
againſt me a volume of the moſt atrocious ca- 
lamnies, on the fineſt writing paper, with a large 


margin, and the moſt beautiful letter they could 


procure. They bave been as good as their word 
with me. It is pity ſuch valuable collections 
ſhould have been buried in oblivion. Formerly, 
when there were eight or nine hundred thouſand 
volumes ſewer in Europe than at preſent, thoſe 
pieces of ſcandal had their effect. People read 
with extreme reliſh in Scaliger, that cardinal 
Bellarmin was an atheiſt, the reverend father 
Clavius a drankard, and that the reverend father 


Cotton had fold himſelf to the devil. Theſe 


were happy days; but, alas! every thing dege- 
nerates. | 
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VERY little has been ſaid on ptinted lies 

with which the world has been deluged : it 
would be no difficult matter to write a large vo- 
lume on the ſubject; but we know we are not to 
do all that may be done, We ſhall here only 
give a few general rules, to caution mankind 
againſt that multitude of books, in which errors 
and falſities have been tranſmitted from age to 
age. 


library, and to exclaim, What a diſmal thing is 
it to be condemned to remain ignorant of almoſt 
all 


We are apt to ſtart at the ſight of a numerous 
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All it contains! Do not be caſt down : there is 
very little reaſon for ſorrow in'the caſe. Obſerve 
thoſe four or five thouſand volumes of the an- 
cient metaphylical writers: they contain nbt a 
word of truth till the time. of Galileo. Look 
into the hiſtot ies of a multitude of nations; their 
firſt ages are nothing but abſurdities. After the 
fabulous times come thoſe called heroical: the 
firſt are no better than the Perſian Tales, where 
every thing is invention; the ſecond are of the 
ſame kind with our romances of knight-errantry, 
where nothing 1s true,. except a few names, and 
two or three dates. 

Here then are already many thouſand years 
and volumes, in which there is nothing to be 
learned ; ſo that we reſt perfectly fatisfied as to 
that point. Next come the hiſtorical times, 
where the ground of the ſtory is true, and moſt 
of the circumſtances lies: but amongſt all thoſe 
lies, are there no truths? Yes, much ſuch a pro- 
portion as of gold duſt in the ſands of ſome rivers, 
Perhaps I ſhall here be asked, how this gold is to 
be found. Tn this manner. Whatever is neither 
conſiſtent with phyfical nor rational truths, nor 
the temperament of the human mind, is nothing 
but ſand: the reſt, provided it has the 'concur- 
rent teſtimony of the wiſe men of the age, is the 
gold duſt you feek for. 

Herodotus relates, to the whole body of the 
Greeks aſiembled, the hiftory of the neighbour- 
ing nations: he is laughed at by all men of ſenſe, 
when he talks of the predictions of Apollo, and 
the fables of Egypt and Aſfyria; nor did he be- 
lieve them himſelf. All that he relates on the 
credit of the Egyptian prieſts is falſe 3 every thing 
which he ſpeaks of, as an epe-witneſs, has been 
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confirmed ſince. We ought certainly to rely on 
what he ſays, when he tells his Grecian alditors, 
« There is among the treaſures of the Co- 
rinthians a golden lion, weighing three hundred 
and fixty pounds weight, which is a preſent made 
them by Crceſus : in the ſame place likewiſe we 
are ſhewn two tuns, the one of ſilver, and the 
other of gold, which he preſented to the temple 
of Delphos : that of gold weighs about five hun- 
dred pounds, and that of filver contains about 
two thouſand four hundred pints.” However ex- 
traordinary this magnificence may appear to us, 
and however ſuperior it may ſeem to any thing 
we are acquainted with, it cannot be called in 
queſtion. Herodotus ſpeaks to a matter of fact, 
of which there were upwards of an hundred 
thouſand witneſſes. This fact is very important 
on another account, as it proves to us, that in 
the Leſſer Aſia, in the time of Crœſus, there was 
a greater magnificence than we ſee at preſent 
and this magnificence, which can only be the 
fruit of a great number of ages, proves a very 
high antiquity, whereof there remain not at pre- 
ſent the ſmalleſt traces. The prodigious monu- 
ments which Herodotus ſaw in Egypt, and at 
Babylon, are moreover inconteſtable facts. 

The caſe is not the ſame with regard to ſolem- 
nities, inſtituted to celebrate an event: moſt 
falſe reaſonets. tell us, here is a ceremony inſti- 
tuted from time immemotial, therefore the event 
ſo celebrated muſt certainly be true; but yet phi- 
loſophers will often reverſe the argument, and 
ſay, thereſore that event never had exiſtence. 

The Greeks celebrated the Pythean games, 
in memory of the ſerpent Python, which Apollo 
aſſuredly never flew: the "Egyptians celebrated 
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the admiſſion of Hercules into the number of 
the twelve great gods; yet there is no likelihood 
that this Hercules of Egypt exilted ſeventeen 
thouſand years before the reign of Amaſis, as 
was aſſerted in the hymas ſung to his honour. 
Greece aſſigned nine {tars in the heavens to the 
dolphin which carried Alion on its back. The 
Romans celebrated this pretty adventure in Fe- 
bruary. The Salian prieſts carried in proceſſion, 
on the firſt of March, the ſacred bucklers that 
fell from heaven, when Numa, having bound 
Faunus and Picus, learned ſtom them the ſecret of 
turning aſide the force of thunderbolts.. In ſhort, 
there never was à people who have not folem- 
nized, by ceremonies, the molt abſurd imagina- 
tions. F | 

As for the manners of the barbarous nations, 
whatever a ſenſible and ocular. witneſs ſhall re- 
late concerning them, be it ever fo ridiculous, 
ſo infamous, ſo - ſuperſtitious or abominable, I 
ſhall be very inclinable to believe it of human 
nature. Herodotus affirms, before all Greece, 
that the inhabitants of thoſe immenſe countries, 
lying beyond' the Danube, prided themſelves in 
drinking the blood of their enemies out of human 
{kulls, and in cloathing themſelyes in their ſkins. 
The Greeks, who carried on a commerce with 
theſe barbarians, might have deteded Herodo- 
us, had he been guilty of exaggeration. It is 
certain that upwards of three fourths of the in- 
Habitants of the globe have lived for a long time 
| like wild beaſts: they are born ſuch. . They are 
ſo many baboons who are. taught to dance, and 
ſo many bears chained up by the mere force of 
education. That which the czar Peter found 
neceſſary to do in part * his dominions is a _ 
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of what I advance, and renders. all that Herodo- 
tus relates extremely credible, | 

After Herodotus, the ſubſtance of hiſtory be- 
comes much more true, and the facts more cir- 
cumſtantial; but very often we meet with as. 
many lies as there are circumſtances. Can I 
believe the hiſtorian Joſephus, when he tells me 
that the ſmalleſt town in Galilee contained fif- 
teen thouſand" inhabitants? By no means, I can- 
not help declaring that he has exaggerated : he 
thought he ſhould do his country honour by fo 
bold an affertion, inſtead of which he has de- 
graded it in the eyes of mankind. What a 
thame was it for the Jewiſh people, if they were 
really ſo numerous, to ſuffer themſelves to be ſo 
eaſily ſubdued by a handful of Romans! 

Moſt hiſtorians reſemble Homer; they ſing o 
battles : but, of all this dreadful number of com- 
bats, there are not any, if we except the retreat of 
the ten thouſand in Xenophon, the battle fought 
between Scipio and Hannibal at Zama, deſcribed 
by Polybius, and that of Pharſalia, related by the 
conqueror, capable of affording the reader the 
ſmalleſt inſtruction: every where elſe, I can fee 
nothing but mankind cutting one another's 
throats, and nothing further +. 

We may believe ali the horrors to which 
princes have been driven by their ambition, with 
every act of folly which mankind have commit- 
ted through ſuperſtition. But how could hiſto- 


rians deſcend ſo low as to admit for ſupernatural 
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+ Let us add to this liſt, M. de Voltaire's Ceſcription of 


the battle of Fontenoy, in which he has celebrated an Eng- 


liſh column, which exiſted no where but in his own img- 
sination. 


pro- 
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prodigies the tricks deviſed by conquerors, and 
adopted by the people ? 

The inhabitants of Algiers firmly believe their 
city to have been ſaved by a miracle, when 
Charles V. was coming to beſiege it. They ſay 
that one of their ſaints ſtruck the ſea, and a . 
aroſe which deſtroyed one half of the emperor's. 
fleet. | 

How many of our hiſtorians have written as if 
they had been Algerines! How laviſh have they 
been of their miracles againſt the Turks, and 
_ againlt heretics! They have often treated hiſtory 
as Homer has done the ſiege of Troy. They in- 
tereſt all the powers of heaven in the cauſe or 
defence of a city. But can men, who profeſs to 
tell truth, imagine that the Divine Being ſides 
with one petty nation that is at war with another, 
full as inconſiderable, in ſome inſignificant and 
remote corner of -our hemiſphere ? 3 

No one has a greater veneration for St. Fran- 
cis Xavier than I have: he was a Spaniard, ani- 
mated with the moſt intrepid zeal; he was the 
Ferdinando Cortez of religion. But I cannot 
help thinking the writers of his life ſhould not 
have aſſerted ſo roundly, that this great man was 
in different places at the ſame time. 

If any one has a right to pretend to the gift 
of working miracles, it is undoubtedly-thoſe who 
carry their charity and their doctrine to the ex- 
tremities of the earth. I could have been glad, 
however, had their miracles been a little leſs fre- 
quent; that they had raiſed fewer of the dead; 
and that they had not fo often baptized thouſands 
of the Orientals in one day. It is glorious to 
preach the goſpel in a foreign country the mo- 
ment one ſets foot in it. It is no ſmall accom- 
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pliſhment inſtantly to ſpeak with eloquence, and 
to move the paſlicns, in a language that cannot 
be learned in many years, and which, aſter all, 
we are never able to pronounce, but in a ridi- 
culous manner. Theſe prodigies ought certainly 
to be huſbanded; and the marvellous, when in- 
difcreetly laviſhed, ſerves only to augment the 
number of unbelievers. | 

But it is in travellers, above all, we meet with 
the greateſt number of printed lies, I paſs over 
Paul Lucas, who ſaw the devil Aſmodeus in 
the Upper Egypt. Neither ſhall I take notice of 
thoſe who deceive us, even whillt they tell us the 
truth : they may have ſeen a very extraordinary 
thing in a country, and take it for a common 
cuſtom; they may have met with ſome abule, 
and imagine it to have been a law of the land. 
Theſe authors are much like the German, who 
happening to have a ſmall difference with his 
landlady at Blois, whole hair was ſomewhat in- 
clinable to the ſandy, put down in his pocket- 
book, Nata bene, All the women in Blois are 
red-haired and ſcolds.“ 

What is ſtill warſe ie, that moſt of thoſe who 
write on the ſubject of government, often draw 
falſe examples trom miſtaken travellers, with 
which they impoſe upon mankind. A Turkiſh 
emperor may perhaps have confiſcated the treaſure 
of certain baſhaws, who were born ſlaves in his 
ſeraglio, and given ſuch ſhare as he thinks pro- 
per to the family of the deceaſed ; therefore it 
muſt be a fundamental law in Turky, that the 
Grand Turk is heir to all his ſubjects: he is a 
monarch, therefore he muſt be deipotic, in the 
moſt horrible ſenſe of the word, and in the man- 
ner moſt humiliating and diſgraceful to humanity. 
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The Turkiſh government, which does not allow 
the emperor to abſent himſelf any length of time 


from his capital, to change the laws, to touch the 


public revenue, &c. ſhall be repreſented as an 


eſtabliſhment in which the prince may lawfully 


kill and plunder, from morn till night, every one 
he pleaſes. The Alcoran ſays, it is Jawful to be 
married to four wives at the ſame time; therefore 
every private tradeſman at Conflantinople has 
four wives, as if it were ſo eaſy a matter either 
to have or maintain ſuch a number. Some per- 
ſons of rank have ſeraglios : from hence it is 
taken for granted, that every Muſſulman is 

a Sardanapalus; and in this manner do we 
ES judge of things. A Turk who ſhould 
have chanced to be ar a certain capital, during 
the celebration of an Auto de Fe, would ſurely be 
miſtaken, ſhould he aſſert, that there is a civi- 
lized country where they ſometimes folemn] 
burn a ſcore of men, women, and children, for 
the amuſement of their gracious majeſties. Met 
relations are written in the ſame taſte. The cafe 
is ſtil} worſe when they happen to be filled with. 
prodigies, In ſhort, we ought to be as much 
upon our guard againſt what books tell us, as a 
judge is againſt the pleadings of the lawyets. 

There is yet another great ſource of public 
errors amongſt us, and which is peculiar to our 
nation: this is the taſte for lampoons and abuſive 
ſongs. Theſe are ſometimes made on the moſt 
reſpeQable perſonages; and we hear the living 
and the dead ſlandered every day on ſuch noble 
foundations as theſe: © It is an undoubted fact, 
ſay they, there is a ſong about it, which proves 
it beyond queſtion.” 

Let us not forget to mention, ene the 
number of printed lies, the rage of making als 
M 3 legories 
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legories. On finding the fragments of Petro- 
nius, to which Nodot has ſince boldly added 
his own, all the learned took the conſul Petro- 
nius for the author of this book. They plainly 
diſcover Nero, and all his court, in a company 
of young roguith ſcholars, who are the heroes 
of that work. They were then, and ſtill are, 
deceived by the name: and that obſcure and 
creeping debauchee who wrote this ſatire, which 
is more infamous than ingenious, muſt. abſo- 
lutely be the conſul Petronius; that abſurd 
old fellow Turkaret; that financier below Tri- 
malcion himſelf, muſt be the young Nero ; 
and that filly inſignificant wife of his, the 
beautiful Acte; that clowniſh pedant Agamem- 
non, the philoſopher Seneca, This is like 
ſeeking Louis XIV. and his whole court, in 
Gil Blas. But, fome one will tell me, what 
advantage do you reap by undeceiving mankind 
in regard to thoſe trifles? That I {hall gain no- 
thing is paſt all doubt; but we ought to ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to ſearch for truth even in mi- 
nute things; for want of which habit, we are 
.egregiouſly deceived in thoſe of conſequence. 
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Reaſons why we ought to believe that the book entitled, 
he Political Teſtament of Cardinal Rich- 
lieu zs a ſpurious work. 


M Y zeal for the diſcovery of truth, my 
function as hiſtoriographer of France, 
which requires my applying to hiſtorical re- 
ſearches, my ſentiments, which are thoſe of a 
citizen; 
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citizen; the reſpect I bear for the memory of 
the founder of a body of which I am a mem- 
ber; my perſonal attachment to the heirs of 
his name and his merit ; theſe, I fay, are m 
motives for endeavouring to undeceive thoſe 
perſons who attribute to cardinal Richlicu a 
work which I have good grounds to think nei- 
ther is, nor can be his. 

I. Even the title of it is ſuſpicious; a perſon 
who addreſſes his maſter, would never have 
given his to reſpectful counſels the pompous title 
of a Political Teflament. Scarce was Richlieu 
dead, when an hundred different manuſcripts 
were publiſhed for and againſt his memory. 
have two of them under the title of Te/tamentum 
Chriſtianum, and two more under that of Tefta- 
mentum Politicum. Theſe are probably what have 
given riſe to all the Political Teſtaments that 
have been forged ſince. 

II. Had a work, in which one of the greateſt 
ſtateſmen that Europe ever bred, is ſuppoſed to 
give his maſter an account of his adminiſtra- 
tion, and to offer him his advice with reſpect 
both to the preſent and the future, had this work 
been actually wrote by this minifter, he would 
certainly have taken all poſfible meaſures that 
ſuch a monument ſhould not periſh ; he would 
have given the moſt authentic proofs of its be- 
ing genuine; he would have mentioned it in 
his real teſtament, in which his laſt requeſts were 
contained ; he would have bequeathed it to the 
king as a preſent infinitely more valuable than 
the cardinal-palace ; he would have given it in 
charge to his executors to tranſmit this impor- 
tant work to Louis XIII. The king muſt have 
mentioned it to ſome one ; all the memoirs of 
thoſe times would have taken notice of an 
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anecdote of this importance: not a tittle of alt 
this has happened. Such a general ſilence in 
an affair of ſo much weight, cannot fail of raiſ- 
ing the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions in the mind of every 
ſenſible perſon. Why did neither the original 
manuſcript, nor any copy of it, appear in the 
ſpace of ſo many years? It was known at the 
death of Cæſar, that he had written Commen- 
taries: it was known that Cicero had written 
on cloquence ; a manuſcript of Raphael on 
painting could never have remained a profound 
ſecret. 

II. Moreover, this work is no half-formed 
deſign, it has actually had the laſt hand put to 
it. It concludes with a fine peroration full of 
morality : I beſeech your majeſty to bethink your- 
ſelf from this moment, of what Philip II. ne- 
ver thought, till he was ready to reſign his 
breath; and to engage you to do ſo by exam- 
ple, as well as precept, I promiſe that not a 
day of my life ſhall paſs, in which I will not 


endeavour to reflect on what ought to be my 


ſentiments at the day of my death, with regard 
to public affairs. There is nothing wanting 
to render this work compleat ; even the epiſtle 
dedicatory has been found, which they had the 
effrontery to ſign in Holland, Armand du Pleſſis, 
although the cardinal never ſubſeribed his name 
in that manner; not ſo much as the table of 
contents but has been recovered, which the edi- 
tor is {0 audacious as to aſcribe to the cardinal, 
Laſtly, in this epiſtle dedicatory they make the 


_ cardinal addreſs the king in the following words: 
Wit piece will one day appear under the title of 


Palitical Teſtament, that it may be of uſe after my 
death, &c. As this piece was to ſee the light 
after he cardinal's death, it conſequently 


ought 
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ought to have been preſented to the king in the 


moſt ſolemn manner; the original, in like man- 
ner, ought to have been ſigned and witneſſed 


and laſtly, the very date of the preſentation of 


this important legacy, ought to have been re- 
corded. | . 

IV. Had this manuſcript fallen into the hands: 
of ſome miniſter of ſtate on the death of Lew- 
is XIII. and ſo had paſſed into thoſe of the per- 
ſons who from thence made it public, ſome cir- 
cumſtances of it ought certainly to have been 
known; the editor muſt have told by what means 
he had got poſſeſſion of ſuch a manuſcript, which 
he would have declared with more boldneſs, as. 
printing it in a free country, near forty years 
after the death of the cardinal, and when the 
remembrance of the hatred that had ſubſiſted 
between the cardinal and certain great families, 
had entirely ſubſided. The editor, as I have 
already remarked in another place, was above 


all under the obligation to aſcertain. the auto- 


rity of this manuſcript, by negleQing of which 
he muſt acknowledge himſelf unworthy of all 
manner of credit. None of all theſe conditions, 
{1 indiſpenſably neceſſary to eſtabliſh the au- 
thenticity of a book of ſuch a nature, have 
ever been fulfilled, and even ſor a ſpace of four 
and twenty years complete, from the date of 


the pretended manuſcript,. neither the court nor 
city, nor any book, nor any journal, make the 


leaſt mention. of any ſuch thing as the cardi- 
nal's having left the king a political reſtament.. 


V. How, indeed, was it poſſible, that Car- 
dinal Richlieu, who as is well known, found 


greater difficulty in governing the king his maſ- 
ter than in guiding the helm of tate, ſhould 
have ever had. either leiſure or inclination 
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to compoſe ſuch a work for the uſe of Lewis 
XIII.? The author of the New Chronological 
Abrid:zement of the Hiſtory of France, who is 
ſo excellent at painting times and perſons, con- 
feſſes in his uſeful performance, that cardinal 
de Richlieu, has had much cauſe to be afraid of the 
king, for whom he riſked his all, as he had to dread 
the reſentment of thoſe whom he compelled to obey 
him : diſappointments, ſuſpicions, and reciprocal 
diſcontents were daily carried to ſuch a length 
between king and miniſter, that Cinqmars, 
Lewis's maſter of horſe, propoſed to his maſter 
to aſſaſſinate the cardinal de Richlieu as he had 
done the marſhal d' Ancre, for which he pro- 
miſed his perſonal ſervice ; this is afferted by 
Louis himſelf in a letter to chancellor Seguier, 
after the conſpiracy of Cinqmars. The king 
therefore had given his favourite reaſon to think 
he might venture to make this ſtrange propoſal. 
In ſuch a ſituation as this, it is impoſſible one 
ſhould take the trouble to compoſe for a king, 
who was atready arrived at years of maturity, 
in the midſt of mutual apprehenſions, a collec- 
tion of precepts which an unoccupied father 
might poſſibly have bequeathed to a ſon ſtill in 
his infancy ? I can hardly think ſuch a conduct 
conſiſtent with human nature. This reaſon 
will have no effect with one of the Jearned, but 
I am ſure it will not fail to perſuade ſuch as 
have a proper knowledge of mankind. 

VI. Let us ſuppoſe however, 'a man, ſuch as 
cardinal Richlieu, to have really had an inten- 
tion to give the king his maſter proper rules for 
government after his death, as he had given 
him whilſt he was Jiving ; what man is there, 
who, on opening this book, would not expect 
to ſce all the ſecrets of cardinal de Richlicu laid 


* open, 
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open, and to find his Teſtament breathing the 
grandeur and boldneſs of his genius? who 


would not flatter himſelf with having the plea- 


ſure of diſcovering meaſures at once artful and 


daring, ſuitable to the then ſtate of Europe, 


and of France, of the court, and above all, of 
the monarch ? By the firſt chapter it is. evident 
that the author pretends to write in 1640; for 
he make cardinal Richlieu in a barbarous jar- 


gon, ſpeaking of the war with Spain, ſay, It is 


in this war, which has laſted five years only, that 
you have met with any accident, &c. for this was 
began in 1635, and the. dauphin was born 
in 1638. How then comes it to paſs, that 


in a political work, which enters into all the 


detail-of priviledged cafes, of appeals in matters 
of abuſe, of rights of indulto's, and of the 


venditions that prevail in the Mediterranean, 
the education of the preſumptive heir of the 


crown ſhould have been forgotten ? This forger 
_ muſt ſurely be à very bungling fellow in his pro- 
feſſion. The real cauſe of this omiſſion is, that 
the author having in ſeveral other parts of his 


book forgotten he had made as if he had wrote 


in 1639 and 1640, afterwards takes it into his 
head to write as if he was then in 1635. He 


makes the reign of Lewis XIII. no more than 


hve and twenty; whereas he ſhould have made 
it thirty years, a palpable contradiction and an 
evident demonſtration of an impoſition which no 
art can palliate. 


VII. Again, Lewis XIV. is engaged in a 


ruinous war with the houſe of Auſtria; his 
enemies are on the frontiers of Champagne and 


Picardy ; and yet his firſt miniſter, who has pro- 
miſed him his counſels, does not mention a ſin- 
gle word to him, neither of the manner which 
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this dangerous war was to be carried on, nor of 
the terms of peace to be agreed upon, nor of the 
generals or plenipotentiaries proper to be employ- 
ed? Not one H rd of the conduct to be obſerved 
with reſpect to councellor Oxenſtiern, with re- 
ſpect to the army of the duke of Weimar, with 
reſpect to Savoy, Portugal and Catalonia! No- 
thing is to be met with in regard to the revolu- 
tions which the cardinal himſelf fomented in 
England; nothing of the Huguenot party, which 
ſtill breathed a ſpirit of faction py vengeance. 
in all this I think I fee a phyſician who when 
called to preſcribe for a ſick-man, entertains his 
patient with talking about every thing but what 
relates to his diſorders. 

VIII. The perſon who has vended theſe no- 
tions under the name of cardinal de Richlieu, fir{t 
of all avails himſelf of the ſucceſs of that great 
man in his miniſtry, in order to make him 
aver that he had promiſed the king his maſter 
this good fortune, The cardinal had humbled 
the grandces of the, kingdom whole power was. 
dangerous, the Hugucnots who had the upper 
hand, and the houſe of Auſtria which was {till 
more to be dreaded : hence he infers, that the 
cardinal had promiſed the king he would accom- 
pliſh thoſe revolutions the moment he ſet foot 
in the cabinet. Theſe are the words he puts in. 
the mouth of the cardinal. Hen your majeſty 
had fermed the rejelution not only to aumit me to your 
encils, but even to a great ſhare in your confidence, 
I promiſed yeu I would employ all the authority ycu 
ſhault! be pleaſed to inveſt tur with, in order to deſirey 
the Huguenot party, humble the grandes, reduce all 
your ſubjeTs to their duty, and raiſe your fame 
among ft foreign nations, to that high rank it ought 
4% bald, &c, Now it is univerſally known, that 

when 
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when Louis XIII. gave his conſent to the ad- 
miſſion of cardinal de Richlieu into the council, 
he was far from being ſenſible . of the good he 
had procured to France as well as to himſelf. 
It is an acknowledged truth, that the king, who 
then had a diſlike to this great man, acted 
merely in compliance with the repeated inter- 
ceſſions of the queen-mother, who left no ſtone 
unturned to introduce her favourite, for whom 
ſhe had lately procured a cardinal's hat, and 
wiom ſhe looked upon as her creature, and by 
whom ſhe hop:d to govern. She at length 
prevailed, and he was admitted into the council: 
neverthelels it was even found neceſſary to gain 
over the marquis de la Vieuville, ſuperinten- 
dant of the finances, who conſented with a 
good deal of difficulty to the cardinal's admiſ- 
{ion into the council in 1624: and he neither 
held the firſt place there, nor was in any great 
* i of credit. This whole year paſled in 
jealouſies, cabals, and ſecret factions; and the 
cardinal got the aſcendant only by degrees, and 
as it were by ſtealth. , 

It will afford matter of ſatisfaction to ſome 
readers to learn in this place, that cardinal ds 
Richlieu received his patent of firſt miniſter 
on the 21ſt of November 1629, and not before. 
Lewis XIII. ſigned it privately with his own. 
hand. Theſe letters patents are addreſſed 
by the king to. the cardinal himſelf; and what 
is very remarkable is, that the appointments at- 
tached to that new dignity, are left blank in this 
inſtrument; the king leaving it to the magni- 
ficence and diſcretion of his miniſter, the care 
of taking out of the public treaſury what was 
veceſſary to ſupport the dignity of his ſtation. _ 

But to ceturn, it is by no means probabte the 

cardinal 
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cardinal ſhould have expreſſed himſelf in 1624, 


in the manner they have made him do. It was 
certainly much for his honour to have atchieved 
fo many great things; but it would have been 
extremely raſh to have promiſed them: and it 
would have been the moſt ridiculous and inde- 
cent thing in nature, to have told the king his 
maſter, on his admiſſion into his councils, I will 
raiſe your fame. They make him relate, contrary 
to his oath of ſecreſy, and againſt all decorum, 
what he had done: yet he ſays not a word of 
what ought to be done. Why ? becauſe the one 
was very eaſy, and the other extremely difficult. 
IX. By the little we have now ſaid, it al- 
ready appears, that the pretended work in que- 
ſtion is wholly inconſiſtent with the character 
of the miniſter to whom it is aſcribed, of the 
king to whom it is addreſſed, and the time in 
which it is ſuppoſed to have been written; and, 
I will alſo add, with the ſtile of the cardinal. 
We need only examine five or fix of his letters, 
to be able to judge that it is impoſſible this 
work ſhould have been done by the fame hand; 
and this proof would be ſufficient to convince 
— one who is poſſeſſed of the leaſt degree of 
taſte or diſcernment. Moreover, cardinal de 
Richlicu, though he was ſometimes under the 
neceſſity of doing violent things, never let any 
harſh or indecent expreſſions eſcape him. 
If he was daring in his actions, he was ex- 
tremely circumſpect in what he wrote: he would 
certainly never have called, in a political work, 
the marchioneſs du Fargis, one of the queen's 
ladies of the bed-chamber, plain Fargis. "This 
would have been the higheſt want of good- 
breeding and reſpect both to the king and poſ- 
terity, to whom he was addreſſing himſelf. This 
| indecent 
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indecent expreſſion is taken from a wretched 
book, printed in 1649, intituled, The Hiſtory 


of the Miniſtry of Cardinal de Richlieu. The 


author of the Teſtament has copied this work 


of darkneſs, which has been more diſgraced by 
the contempt of the public than by the arret by 


which it ſtands condemned. 


Can any one be brought to believe, that a firſt 
miniſter, who ſuppoſes the peace with Spain 
already concluded, ſhould ſpeak of the Spaniards 


in ſuch terms as theſe: This covetous and in- 
ſatiable nation, an enemy to the repoſe of Chri- 
ſtendom?“ He could not have ſpoken of Ma- 
homet II. in worſe terms. It is impoſſible to 


conceive, that a prieſt, a cardinal, a firſt mini- 


ſter, and a man of ſenſe, writing to a wiſe king, 
and in a teſtament which ought to be exempt 
from paſſion, ſhould have been ſo little maſter of 
himſelf (at the time of this ſuppoſed peace) as 
to let fall expreſſions he would not have uſed in 
a declaration of war. | 
X. Is it poſſible that a ſtateſman, propoſing 
to write a work which required ſo much ſo- 
lidity, ſhould fay, 4+ That the king of Spain, 
by aſſiſting the Hugenots, had laid the Indies 
under contribution to hell ; that courtiers mea- 
ſure the diadem by its form, which, as it is 
round, has no end; that the elements have no 
weight, but when they are in their proper 
places; that neither fire, air, nor water, are 
capable of ſupporting a terreſtrial body, becauſe 
ſuch a body gravitates even when out of its 
place;” with an hundred other abſurdities of the 
fame ſort, worthy of a country profeſſor of rhe- 
toric of the ſixteenth century, or of an Iriſh 
pedagogue diſputing upon a ſtool. | 
XI. Is there again any great probability, ny 
| tne 
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cardinal de Richlieu, ſo well known for his: 
gallantries, not to ſay for the over-warmth of 
his deſires, ſhould recommend the virtue of cha- 
ſtity to Lewis XIII. a prince chaſte from con- 
ſtitution, by conſcience, and by infirmity. 
XII. After ſuch ſtrong preſumptions, what 
man of ſenſe can reſiſt that glaring proof of. 
falſhood to be found in the firſt chapter? J 
mean the ſuppoſition that the peace was already- 
concluded. You are now come, fays he, to the 
concluſton of a peace: your majeſty entered: 
into the war wholly, —&c.—and have extricat- 
ed youſelf out of it only, &c... . , An impoſtor, 
in the hurry of his forgery, forgetting the times. 
of which he ſpeaks, might well fall into fo. 
groſs an abſurdity ; but a firſt miniſter, when 
he is actually at war, would certainly not have. 
ſaid the war is concluded. The war againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria was carried on more briſkly 
than ever, although all the princes of Europe: 
were then in negotiation, and perhaps for that, 
very reaſon, It is true, in 1641, there were 
ſome foundations laid of the treaties. of Mun- 
ſter, which were not concluded till. 1648; and 
the author of the Teſtament makes cardinal de 
Richlicu ſpeak ſometimes in 1640, and ſome-- 
times in 1635. The cardinal] could neither: 
have ſuppoſed the peace made in the middle of 
the war, nor fly out into the moſt atrocious in- 
vectives againſt the Spaniards at a time when 
he was deſirous to enter into a treaty with. 
chem. ; 
XIII. Can there be any neceſſity to add to this 
evident proof of a palpable impolture, a miſtake 
not quite ſo abſurd-indeed, but which, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſerves equally well to detect. an igno- 
rant liar? He makes a prime miniſter, as the 
| BE - cardinal 
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cardinal was, ſay, in the ſame chapter, “ that the 
king refuſed the aſſiſtance of the Ottoman arms 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria.” If he means the 
afiſtance which the Turks were defirous of 
giving to the French, the fact itſelf is falſe, 
and the very ſuppoſing of it ridiculous; if he 
means a diverſion to be made by the Turks 
in Hungary, or elſewhere, any man who knows 
the world, or has the ſmalleſt idea of cardinal 
Richlieu, well knows that ſuch offers are ſel 
dom refuſed, 
XIV. As it appears, from the firſt chapter, 
that the impoſtor wrote after the peace of the 
Pyrenees, of which his imagination was full, 
it appears, by the ſecond, that he wrote after the 
reformation which Lewis XIV. made in every 
part of the adminiſtration. “ I remember to 
have ſeen in my youth, ſays he, gentlemen and 
other lay perſons poſſeſſed, in truſt, not only of 
the greateſt part of the priories and abbeys, but 
alſo of curacies and biſhoprics. At preſent theſe 
truſts are much rarer than the lawful poſſeſſions 
were in thoſe days.” Now it is certain, that 
in the latter part of the cardinal's adminiſtra- 
tion, nothing was more common than to ſee 
laymen poſſeſſed of benefices. He himſelf was 
the cauſe of five abbeys being given to the count 
de Soiſſons, who was killed at La Marfee ; M. 
de Guiſe was poſſeſſed of eleven; the duke de 
Verneuil had the biſhopric of Metz; the prince 
de Conti had the abbey of St. Dennis in 1641; 
the duke de Nemours had the abbey of St. Remi 
of Reims ; the marquis de Treville that of Mou- 
tier-Ender, under the name of his ſon; in a word, 
the keeper of the ſeals Chateauneuf was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſeveral abbeys till his death, which hap- 
pened in 16433 ſo that we may judge whether this 
| example 
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example was followed. The number of laymen 
who enjoyed thoſe revenues of the ſtate is almoſt 


infinite. It is ſufficient to look into the Me- 


moirs of the Count de Grammont to have an 
idea of the manner in which benefices were then 
obtained. I do not enquire whether the prac- 
tice of giving away the revenues of the church 
to ſecular perſons was good or evil; but I ſay, 
that a dextrous impoſtor would never have made 
cardinal de Richlieu mention a thing which had 
no exiſtence at the time he was writing, 

XV. In the ſame ſecond chapter, this pro- 
jector, who is aſſuredly ſome churchman, over- 
flowing with zeal for the pretended rights of 
the clergy, and altogether as regardleſs of thoſe 
of the crown, declaims againſt the right of the 
Regale. He forgot, that in 1637, and in 1638, 
cardinal de Richelieu had cauſed ſeveral arrets 


of council to be paſſed, by which every biſhop 


who ſhould deem himſelf exempt from that 


right, was obliged to ſend into chancery the ti- 
tles on which he grounded his pretenſions. This 


writer knew not that a biſhop who, was miniſter 
of ſtate, intereſts himſelf more in favour of the 
rights of the crown, than of that of eccleſiaſtical 


ptetenſions. One ſhould know the character of 


a firſt miniſter to be able to make him ſpeak 
conſiſtently, This is an aſs who cloaths him- 
felf in the lion's hide, but who is eaſily found 
out by the enormous length of his ears. 

XVI. This ignorant forger, in the chapter 
before us, where he entertains the king with a 
diſcourſe about univerſities and colleges, inſtead 
of talking to him about his intereſts, expreſſes 


| himſelf in his clowniſh ftile (tection X.) thus: 


« The hiſtory of Benedict XI. againſt whom 
the Cordeliers, who were piqued on account of 
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the perfection of poverty; to wit, of the reve- 
nues of St. Francis, were exaſperated to ſuch a 
degree, that not ovly they waged open war 
with him by their writings, but alſo by the arms 
of the emperor, under the ſhadow of whoſe 
wings aroſe an antclope, to the great prejudice 
of the church, is too ſtrong an example to be 
under any neceſſity to alledge any more.” Cer- 
tainly cardinal Richlieu, who was very learned, 
was not ignorant that this adventure, of which 
this impoſtor ſpeaks, happened to pope John 
XXII. and not to pope Benedict XI. There is 
not a fact in all the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory better 
known than this; the ridiculouſneſs of it has 
rendered it famous; the cardinal could not pol- 
ſibly have been miſtaken in it: beſides, to in- 
form a king of the great danger ariſing ſrom 
religious quarrels, there were an hundred more 
ſtriking examples to have been quoted. 
XVII. In the fame, ſection X. chapter II. 
ſpeaking of the Jeſuits : This order, ſays he, 
which has ſubmitted, by a blind vow of obedi- 
ence, to a perpetual head, cannot, according 
to the laws of good policy, be much favoured 
in a ſtate to which any powerful community 
might appear dangerous.” I know well this 
ſtroke is ſomewhat ſoftened a few lines after ; 
but, to be plain, is it poſſible cardinal de 
Richelieu ſhould have thought the 3 dan- 
gerous, a ſet of people whom he uſed only for 
his purpoſe, and puniſhed at his will? he who 
feared neither the queen, nor the princes, nor 
the houſe of Auſtria, could he be ſuppoſed to 
ftand in awe of a few'monks? He had even 
baniſhed ſeveral of the order, as likewiſe ſome 
fathers of the oratory, and other prieſts, that 
tad been concerned in cabals; but neither he 
Nur 
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nor the ſtate had any thing to fear from thoſe 
communities. It had certainly been very ex- 
traordinary, that the conqueror of Rcchelle 
ſhould in his teſtament have been more diſtruſt- 
ful of the Jeſuits than of the Hugonots. This 
reflection is no convincing proot ; but, joined 
to others, it ſerves to fhew that the author, 
though he uſurped the name of a firſt miniſter, 
was vet incapable of aſſuming his ſpirit, 
XVIII. Were it nec:flary to contute all the 
miſtakes with which this performance ſwarms, 
I ſhould mae a volume as large as the Political 
Teſtament, a work which knavery has com- 
piled ; which ignorance, prepoſleſhon, and re- 
ſpect for a great name, have cauſed to be ad- 
mired ; which the patience of the reader can 
ſcarce endure to read; and which had remained 
abſolutely unknown, had it appeared under the 
name of its real author. I have already, in a 
{mall work, pointed out ſome of theſe proofs, 
which ſerve to demonſtrate the impoſture to any 
one poſſeſſed of the leaſt judgment or taſte. 
'The following, among the reſt, is unanſwera- 
ble. The author, who is fond, however un- 
ſeaſonably, of making a parade, equally uſeleſs 
and falſe, of his knowlege in the hiſtory of the 
affairs of the church, of commerce, and of the 
marine, takes it into his head in chapter IX. 
ſection VI. to talk thus with regard to the ſettle- 
ments in the Indies: “ As for the Weſt-Indies, 
we know there is very little trade carried 
on there: Drake, Thomas Cavendiſh, Herberg, 
PHermite, Lemaire, and the late count Mau- 
rice, who ſent twelve ſhips thither with deſign 
to carry on a trade either by force or friendſhip, 
not being able to find any place proper to 
make a ſettlement.” Remark, I beſeech you, 
a at 
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at what time the impoſtor makes cardinal Riche- 
lieu ſpeak in this manner, It is in 1640, at the 
very time when the late count Maurice, who 
was then actually living, governed the Brazils 
in the name of the United Provinces, and that 
the Dutch Weſt-India company had been mak- 
ing a very conſiderable progreſs from the year 
1662, without the ſmalleſt interruption : ob- 
ferve alſo how, in the beginning of the ſame 
ſection Vi. the author confeſſes, “ that the 
Dutch give no ſmall trouble to the Spaniards in 
the Weſt- Indies, where they are in poſſeſſion of 
the greateſt part of Brazil.” And, indeed, is it 
pothble to lay to the door of a ſtateſman ſuch a 
hodge podge of errors and contradictions? Eng- 
land, of which he ſpeaks, had already immente 
countries in America. As to Drake and Thomas 
Cavendiſh, their example is very unſeaſonably 
quoted: they were not ſent to make ſettlements, 
but to ruin thole of the Spaniards, to diſturb 
their trade, and to make prizes, in all which 
they ſuccceded. 

- XIX. Any perſon inclined to take the trou- 
ble of reading the Political Teſtament with at- 
tention, would be greatly ſurprized to ſee that 
in fact this book is rather a criticiſm on the 
adminiſtration of the cardinal, than an expoſi- 
tion of his conduct, and a connected account of 
his principles; the whole of it turns on two 
points, the firſt of which is unworthy of him, 
and the ſecond an inſult on his memory. 

The firſt object is a vague, puerile, common- 
place, a catechiſm for a prince of ten years 
old, and molt egregiouſly ill adapted to a prince 
in his fortieth year.; ſuch are the following 
chapters: “ That the foundation of the happi- 
neſs of a ſtate is the reign of godlineſs; that 

reaſon 
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reaſon ought to be the rule of human conduct; 
that the intereſt of the public ought to be pre- 
ferred to that of individuals; that foreſight is a 
neceſſary quality; that every perſon in the ſtate 
ought to be inveſted with that employ for which 
he is qualified; that it is very neceſſary to keep 
flatterers, informers, and plotters, at a dil- 
ance;“ with twenty other diſcoveries, equally 
profound, accompanied with a piece of advice 
which would have been an inſult to ſo enlight- 
ened a prince as Lewis XIII. who might, with 
great juſtice, have anſwered his miniſter and 
ſervant, * Talk in this manner to my young 
ſon, but know better the reſpect due to your 
maſter.” 

The ſecond point, which makes the principal 
part of his ninth chapter, turns on miniſterial 
projects, which are all of the author's own in- 
vention; and every one of them the direct re- 
verſe of thoſe followed in the cardinal's admi- 
niſtration. The author takes it into his head to 
aboliſh the private money edicts, or, out of his 
great condeſcenſion, to * them at a million of 
gold. Theſe edicts are for iſſuing private ſums 
for ſecret ſervices, of which no account is given. 
This is the moſt valuable priviledge attached to 
the place of prime miniſter. No one but an ene» 
my would demand its ab lition. 

XX. The ninth chapter of the Political Te- 
ſtament bears in each page of it the moſt evi- 
dent proofs of a forgery, the moſt wretchedly 
executed that can be imagined; here reflections, 
fats, computations, and every thing elle, is 
equally falſe: in this place the author advances, 
that for every new tax impoſed, the miniſter is 
obliged in juſtice to augment the pay of the ſol- 
diery ; 
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di-ry ; which, however, has never happened 
either under Lewis XIII. or Lewis XIV. here, 
too, whilſt he eaſes the ſhoulders of the people 
of ſeventeen millions of the taille, he carries 
the king's revenue all at once to fifty- ſeven 
millions, which he ſuppoſes commonly to 
amount to no more than thirty-fhve ; which is 
a further proof of his ignorance, for the taille 
alone commonly amounted to thirty-five mil- 
lions, the farms to eleven, &c. In this like- 
wiſe he propoſes to reimburſe the annuities ere- 
ated by the cardinal, whereof ſeveral were at. 
the twentieth penny, which he rates at the fifth 
penny ; to take from the treaſurers of France 
two thirds of their ſalaries ; to cauſe the par- 
liaments, chambers of accounts, the grand 
council, all the courts which ke calls ſovereign, 
to pay their ſhare of the taille, whilſt he claſles 
them at the ſame time with the peaſants. Would 
it not have been extremely becoming in cardinal 
de Richelieu to propoſe 0 wild and extravagant 
a meaſure, in order to vilify a body of which 
he had the honour to be a member by his qua- 
lity of peer of France, a dignity which he held 
in equal value with his rank as cardinal ! 


XXI. With reſpe& to the war, it has been 


already obſerved, that he has not ſo much as 
mentioned that in which the kingdom was then 
engaged. But in his vague, general, and chi- 
merical reflections, he recommends the taxing, 
all the fees of gentlemen, to enrol the nobleſſe, 
and to keep them in pay ; he would have every 
gentleman compelled to ſerve at the age of five 
and twenty ; he would have none of the rotu- 
rier, or lower claſs, admitted into the cavalry. 


till five and twenty; that the care of provi- : 


lions ſhould be committed only to perſons of 
quality; 
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quality; that, when there was a neceſſity to 
raiſe tifty ſoldiers, they ſhould raiſe an hundred; 
and this for no other reaſon that can be diſco- 
vered, but todouble their cloathingand enliſting- 
money, What a project this for a miniſter ! 
It is true, the notion of enrolling the nobles, 
and cauſing the parliament to pay the taille, 
might have been the offspring of a better head 
than that of a projector, who, being out of em- 
ployment, takes it into his head to govern Eu- 
rope. In the ſame ninth chapter, he likewiſe 
treats of the affairs relating to the marine: he 
ſpeaks very Jearnedly of the great dangers of the 
Navigation between Spain and Italy, and be- 
tween Italy and Spain, equally chimerical with 
that of Scylla and Charybdis: he pretends that 
the ſingle province of Provence has a much 
greater number of ſea- ports, better as well as ſafer, 
than thoſe of Spain and Italy put together; an 
hyperbole capable to perſuade one, that this book 
was the work of ſome Provencal, that had 
never ſeen any place but Toulon and Marſeilles, 
rather than a ſtateſman acquainted with the ſitu- 
ation of all Europe. £4464 

Theſe are part of thoſe chimeras which this 
clandeſtine politician has publiſhed in the name 
of that great miniſter, with an hundred times 
leis diſcernment than the Abbe de St, Pierre 
has ſhewn, in aſcribing a part of his political 
ideas to the duke of Burgundy. ; 

The project relating to the finances, which 
takes up almoſt the whole of the laſt chapter, 
is taken from a manuſcript ſtill in being. 1 
have ſeen it: it was written in 1640. This piece 
makes the king's revenues amount to ffty-nine 
millions of thoſe times, by the arrangement 
which t propoſes. The author of the Teſta- 

| ment 
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ment ſubſtracts two of theſe; in every thing 
elſe they perfectly agree. Nothing is fo com- 
mon as projects of this ſort; ſometimes the 
miniſters receive ſuch, but very ſeldom read any 
of them. The forger, whilſt he copied thoſe 
ideas, makes it very clearly appear, that he ne- 
ver was at the pains to acquaint himſelf pro- 


i with the ſtate of the finances of Lewis 
II 


He boldly advances, that each of the 


five years war had loſt no more than ſixty mil- 


lions and nine hundred thouſand livres. It is, 
likewiſe, falſe that this expence was paid with- 
out extraordinary means: there were a great 
many taxations, a great many augmentations of 
ſalaries, which were brought into the finances; 
the duties were augmented in the provinces; 
a tax of a crown per ton was laid on wine; the 
taille. which amounted to thirty-fix millions and 
two hundred thouſand livres, was carried to 
thirty- eight millions and nine hundred thouſand 
livres. In a word, moſt of the things related 
in this book are as wide of the truth as the 
propoſitions in it are extraordinary. 
XXII. It will, no doubt, be aſked, how it 
was poflible the public ſhould have paſſed ſuch 
an affront on the memory of catdinal de Riche- 
lieu, as to imagine this book worthy of him? I 
anſwer, men ſeldom reflect; read with very lit- 
tle attention ; judge with precipitation, and re- 
ceive opinions as they do money, becauſe they 
are current.. 

XXIII. If it be objected to me, that father 
le Long and others have thought this book the 
work of the cardinal, I will acknowledge that 
tather le Long has very accurately compiled 
about thirty thouſand titles of books, and will 
add, that for that very reaſon he had no time 
w examine the books themſelves ; but. above 


all, 
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all, I will anſwer, that had we as many autho- 
rities as father le Long has compoſed titles, they 
would not be able to counterballance one ſolid 
reaſon. If, however, the weakneſs of men 


muſt needs reſt their belief on authorities, I will 
oppoſe to father le Long and others, Aubery, 


who has written the life of cardinal Mazarine, 
Ancillon, Richard, the writer who took the ti- 
tle of Vigneul de Morville, and laſtly le Mon- 


noie, one of the moſt enlightened critics of the 
laſt age; all of theſe pronounced the Political 
Teſtament ſpurious. 

XXIV. But, ſay they, in 1664 the Abbe des 


Roches, 3 a domeſtic of the cardinal de 


Richelieu, gave his library to the Sorbonne, af - 
ter the example of his maſter; and in this li- 
brary there was found a manuſcript of the Teſ- 
tament, which tallied exactly with the printed 
copy, together with the ſame epiſtle dedicatory, 
and the ſame table of contents. It is this very 
manuſcript, fo tranſmitted to the Sorbonne, 
which finiſhes the proof of this forgery. It is 
tranſmitted two and twenty years after the death 
of the cardinal, without any document or in- 
formation from the Abbe des Roches. This 
work was thrown by for a time both by the ſer- 
vant of the cardinal, and even the Sorbonne it- 
ſelf, and it is within theſe two years it has been 
claſſed among the reſt. Had this manuſcript 
been copied from the original, it had been more 
reſpected, ſome marks of its authority would 
have been diſcovered, the ſignature of the car- 
dinal de Richelieu would have been found at 
the end of the letter to the king. But no ſuch 
ſignature is to be ſeen. They who compoſed it 
had not the effrontery; they did not dare to ſign 
that name. Had the cardinal left ever fo few 
memoirs, and had they had the ſmalleſt, and 

even 
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even the moſt diftant relation to the Teſtament, | 


ſome mention would have been made of them, 


and then ſome degree of credit might have been. 


given to the boldneſs of him who imputed the 
whole of this work to the minifter. This oy 
no means the caſe : there is not a ſingle word, 
either at the beginning or end of this manu- 
ſcript, from whence the ſmalleſt inference can 
be drawn. Therefore the Abbe des Roches 
muſt have looked upon this manuſcript with the 
ſame indifference with which it bas been re- 
garded in the Sorbonne. | 
Let us imagine for a moment the Teſtament 
to be really the work of the cardinal; the ſingle 
word teftament ſuppoſes an indiſpenſible duty 
in this domeſtic to aſcertain the genuineneſs of 
the copy, and to declare its being juridically 
compared and collated. with the original. If he 
has failed in this, he is certainly culpable; he 
ives the world a right to accuſe him. of forgery. 
But the Abbe des Roches had this — 
in his poſſeſſion juſt as any other perſon of cu- 
rioſity might haue had. is manuſeript muſt 
certainly have been written before it was print- 
ed; and even, to favour the deſign of the im- 
poſture, ſeveral manuſcript copies of it muſt 
have been made, which. ought to have- been 
handed about in a very private manner, as a 
monument of ſingular curioſity. Farther, the 
filence of this domeſtic proves the maſter not to 
have been the author of this teſtament, as all 
the other arguments are a ſolid proof: he never 
could have been its author. 
XXV. But it is faid, that it has been affirmed 
about ſeventy years ago, that the ducheſs d' A- 
uillon ſhould have ſaid. fouricore years fince, 
ſhe had once had a manuſeript copy of this teſta- 
ment. An original note of M. Huet has been 
2 found; 
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found; which note ſays, - that ſomebody had 
ſeen this manuſcript in the poſſeſſion of the du- 
cheſs d'Aiguillon, niece to the cardinal. Are 
not theſe very fine proofs? Moſt aſſuredly. I 


can eaſily believe, that all thoſe who intereſt 


themſelves in behalf of the cardinal's memory 
would have been glad to have had any manu- 


ſcript that bore his name; and from this cir- 
cumſtance, I conclude that this manuſcript was 
evidently ſuppoſititious, fince among all the rela- 
tions, all the domeſtics, all the friends of that 
miniſter, no one has ever given himſelf the ſmall- 


eſt trouble in order to aſcertain the authenticity 


of this performance. | 
XXVI. Let human curioſity weary itſelf in 
idle enquiries after the name of the forger; I, 
for my part, do not chuſe to trifle away my 
time in ſuch a manner. What imports it to 
know the name of the cheat now the impoſture 
is diſcovered ? what imports it to know that 
Courtils, or ſome other, forged the teſtaments 
of Mazarine, Colbert, and de Louvois ? what 
imports it whether it were Stratman or Chevre- 
mont, that inſolently uſurped the name of 
Charles V. duke of Lorraine ? does it entitle. a 
man to fame, to have been the author of an 
execrable book ? what advantage ſhould one 
reap by knowing the authors of all the low ca- 
lumnies and impertinent criticiſms with which 
the public is overwhelmed ? we ought to leave 
thoſe authors who cover themſelves under ſome 


great name in their native obſcurity, in the 


tame manner as we do thoſe who every day at- 
tack what is moſt praiſe-worthy, and commend 
what is moſt execrable, thus making the pro- 
feſlion of letters as baſe and contemptible as 
themſelves. | 
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T HE 


1 TY. 


OF THE 


WAR of 1741. 


* H A P. I. 
Of the ſituation of the affairs of Europe, and a 


brief review of matters anteceding the war of 
1741. 


HAVE always looked upon the Chriſtian 

powers of Europe as one great republic, 

all whoſe parts correſpond with each other, 
even when they aim at their mutual deſtruc- 
tion. Certain cuſtoms, which we call the laws 
of war, laws unknown to other nations, have 
been eſtabliſhed by general conſent. The pre- 
cedency of almoſt all princes has been ſettled ; 
the Catholics have two cities in common; one 
of theſe is Malta, the center of a perpetual war 
waged againſt- the enemies of the Chriſtian 
name; the other is Rome, which is in more 


reſpects than one, as it were, the capital of all 


the Catholic nations, W of which has a right 
F to 
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to name one of the ſovereign's principal mini- 
ſters; and their 3 and even tempo- 
ral cauſes are tried by the tribunal of the Rota, 
the judges compoling which are taken from each 
nation. The ſovereigns, in all the Catholic 
frontiers, have ſome territories that are under 
the juriſdiction of a foreign biſhop. Nothing is 
more common than to ſee the prerogatives, ho- 
nours, and orders of knighthood of one country 
conferred upon the natives of another, Mott 
princes have even territories lying in the middle 
of other ſtates; as for example, the pope is 
poſſeſſed of Avignon in France, and of Bene- 
vento in the kingdom of Naples; the Vene- 
tians have dominions in the heart of the Mi- 
laneſe. There is ſcarcely a prince in Germany 
but has ſome dominions encloſed by the terri- 
tory of another ſovereign. 

he old Roman law is in full force in all 
theſe countries: they have all one and the ſame 
learned language ; and every court ſpeaks the 
ſame living tongue“. Theſe connections have 
{till been ſtrengthened by commerce. The 
merchants carry on to cloie a correipondence, 
even in time of war, that at the very time 
in which the Engliſh were arming to ruin the 
Spaniards, they were deeply intereſted in the 
trade of that nation ; fo that when their priva- 
teers ſeized upon an enemy's ſhip, they were 
abſolutely plundering their own countrymen +. 
In effect, the wars waged againſt each other 


* Namely, the French, which is ſpoken in every court 
of Europe but our own. 


+ This remark can allude only to our inſuring the ſhips 
of the enemy; a practice which, though prejudicial to the 
inſurer, bas been proved beneficial to the community. 
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by Chriſtian princes have in them ſo much of 
the nature of civil wars, that in the year 1701, 


Victor, duke of Savoy, was in arms againſt 


his two ſons- in- law: the prince of Vaudemont 
commanded the Spaniards in the Milaneſe, and 
was near being made priſoner by his own fon, 


who had followed the fortune of the houſe of 
Auſtria. 


In the year 1718, when the duke of Orleans, 
regent of France, carried on a war againft his 
couſin Philip V. of Spain, the duke of Liria 
ſerved againſt his father the duke of Berwick. 
In the war, the hiſtory of which I now write, 
the kings of France, Spain, Poland, and the 


clector of Bavaria, were the neareſt akin to the 


queen of Hungary, whom they attacked ; and 


upon that very tie of relationſhip the laſt of 


theſe princes ſet up a claim to plunder her. 
We have ſeen, in the courſe of this war, Fran- 
cis, great duke of Tuſcany, and now emperor 
of Germany, keep an envoy at Paris, whoſe 
children ſerved againſt him; and we have ſeen 
all the ſons of the Tuſcan prime miniſter in 
our ſervice, We had a thouſand examples of 
this kind before our eyes, and yet they did not 
ſurprize us. 


All the ſovereigns of the different ſtates of 


this part of the world are allied either by blood 
or by treaty ; and yet they ſcarcely conclude a 


marriage or a treaty that is not the cauſe of 
ſome future diſagreement. - 
Commerce, whereby they are neceſſarily 


linked, is almoſt always the occaſion of their 


diſſenting. The two ſubjects whereon to 
ground a war are every where elſe unknown : 


a wife is known, no _ but in Europe, to 
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bring to her huſband a war for her dower, by 
ſetting up a right to ſome diſtant province. No 
act of contraternity is known among princes z 
nor a reverſion from one family to another no 
way related to it; nor yet ſmall hefs paying 
homage at the ſame time to ſeveral great 
princes, who are difputing about the homage 
and fief itſelf among one another, as it happens 
ſo often in Germany and Italy. Hence it ariſcs 
that Aſia is almoſt always in a pacific ſtate *, if 
we except the invaſions of conquerors, who 
are in that part of the world yet more cruel 
than in Europe, and the unavoidable quarrels, 
more eſpecially among the Turks and Perſians, 
about frontiers. 

Thoſe who accurately and nicely examine 
into the capital events of this world, will eaſily 
remark, that ſince the year 1600, there have 
been forty conſiderable wars in Europe, and 
but one of any conſequence in Great Tartary, 
China, and the Indies, countries of immenſe 
extent, better peopled, and much richer. In a 
word, there has been no war on account of 
trade in Aſia, Africa, or America, but what 
has been kindled by the Europeans +. 

The marriage of Maximilian I. afterwards 
emperor of Germany, with Mary of Burgundy, 
had bcen for three ages the occaſion of a per- 


* Witneſs the civil diſſentions in Perfia and India, by 
which the fineſt provinces in the world are reduced to ruin 
and deſolation. - 

+ Here the author is miſtaken, as appears by the num- 
berleſs wars carried on by the yncas of Peru, the emperors 
of Mexico, and the divers ſavage nations of America and 
Africa, long before Chriſtian colonies were eſtabliſhed in 
thoſe countrics. 


petual 
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petual diſference between France and Auſtria. 
The American and Afiatic trade was afterwards 
freſh ground for diſcord in Europe. The ſyſtem 
of the ballance of power in Europe, which 1s 
at preſent the cauſe and pretext of fo many 
leagues and wars, firſt made its appearance dur- 
— diſputes between Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I. 

Henry VIII. king of England, who ſeeing 
himſelf between two potent rivals, laboured to 
prevent each from acquiring a ſuperiority, took 
tor his device an archer, with his bow bent, 
and this motto, Whom I deſend ſhall be 
maſter ;” but if Henry held the ballance, it was 
with an unſteady hand. 

Henry IV. of France, oppreſſed by the houſe 
of Auſtria, was conſtantly aided by queen Eli- 
zabeth, and the ſtates of Holland owed their 
liberty to the protection of theſe two princes. 
So long as theſe three powers dreaded the ſupe- 
riority of the houſe of Auſtria, England and 
Holland continued to be conſtant allies to 
France. If this union was now and then weak- 
ened, it was never totally deſtroyed, their real 
intereſts being ſo very apparent. 


The proteſtant ſtates of Germany were alſo 
the natural friends of France, becauſe that ever 


ſince the time. of Charles V. they had reaſon 


to fear the houſe of Auſtria might make a pa- 


trimony of the empire, and conſequently op- 


preſs them. The Swedes were invited into 


Germany by them, by France, nay even by 
Rome itſelf, which ſtood in awe of the impe- 
rial authority, always diſputed, and always 
prevailing in Italy, About the middle of the 
laſt century, England and Holland with plea- 
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ſure beheld the imperial branch of the houte 
of Auſtria obliged to give up Luſatia to the 
electors of Saxony, the prefecture of Alfatia to 
France *, and Rouſſillon taken by force of arms 
from the Spaniſh branch of that houſe by 
Lewis XIII. 

Cromwell the Uſurper did not oppoſe this 
alliance; for he remained firm to the French 
intereſt +, though he had murdered Lewis the 
Thirteenth's brother-in-law, and Lewis the 
Creat's uncle. Every body almoſt wiſhed 
France ſucceſs 3 the Auſtrians, until 
Lewis XIV. became formidable from his con- 
queſts, which he owed to his having choſen the 
greateſt generals and moſt able miniſters of his 
time, as well as to the weakneſs of his ene- 
mies. 

In 1667, he deprived the houſe of Auſtria of 
one half of Flanders, and of Franche-Comté 
the following year. It was now that the Dutch, 
becoming of ſome conſequence from their cou- 
rage in war, and their induſtry in trade, no 
longer dreaded their old maſters the Auſtrians, 
and began to entertain ſome fears of their an- 
tient protectors the French. They compelled 
Lewis XIV. by dint of their negotiations, to 


* By the treaty of Munſter. 

+ This union was the greateſt political flaw in the con- 
duct of Cromwell; for, at this period, the power of France 
was beginning to grow very formidable, and that of Auſtria 
to decline, Cromwell's preferring the French to the Spa- 
niſh intereſt, is ſaid to have been owing to the particular regard 
and veneration which he had conceived for the perſon and 
character of Charles Guſtavus king of Sweden, who was the 
faſt friend of France. Perhaps he was alſo influenced by 
the adulation of cardinal Mazarin, who cultivated his good- 
will with the moſt proſtrate ſervility. 
accede 
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accede to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 


boaſted of their ſucceſs. 
This was the firft occaſion of that monarch's 


ſudden invaſion of Holland in 1672, in which 


project he eafily induced Charles II. king of 


England, to concur; who not only wanted 


money, but had alſo ſome grounds of complaint 
againſt Holland. He preferred the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the Dutch to the conqueſt of Flanders, 


which he might perhaps have kept, as he had. 


ſome claims upon that territory; but England 
and Holland were ſoon after reunited, and ever 
ſince always oppoſed the French intereſt. The 
glory and power of Lewis XIV. encreaſed, and 
ſo in proportion did the number of his enemies. 

The ſame ſyſtem of the balance of power ſo long 
oppoſed againſt the Auſtrians was now turned a- 
gainſt the French. Ever ſince 1689, William III. 
king of England and ſtadtholder of Holland, 
had been the ſoul of a party which conjured up 
againſt France, Spain, Germany, England, Hol- 


land, and Savoy; nay even pope Innocent XI. 


Lewis the Great ſupported himſelf againſt all 
theſe enemies, He had, for a good while paſt, 
near 400,000 men in arms, and upwards of 100 
ſhips of the line ; of which, when he came to 
the throne, he had only fix; and though his 
marine received ſuch a violent ſhock in the af- 
fair of La Hogue “, and the India company, 
which had been eſtabliſhed by the celebrated 
Colbert, was deſtroyed ; yet he made a peace at 


Ryſwick, neither ſhameful nor unprofitable. | 


* Where the fleet under Tourville was totally defeated, 
in the year 1792, by admiral Ruſſel, afterwards created earl 


of Orford, 
B 4 The 
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The ſyſtem of general equilibrium, compoſed of 
ſo many particular views, produced this peace, 
and engendered a ſcheme of politics unheard of 
before. f 

The laſt prince of the Auſtrian branch, who 
now fate on the Spaniſh throne, had no chil- 
dren, and was in a very bad {tate of health. 
The courts of London and the Hague entered 
into a compact with Lewis XIV. whom they 
did not love, whereby, in conjunction with 
bim, they diſpoſed of the Spaniſh dominions, 
Theſe were ſhared among ſeveral powers, and 
a part given to Lewis, for fear he ſhould have- 
put himſelf in a condition to ſeize upon the- 
whole. Charles II. king of Spain, reſenting 
ſuch an infult upon his weakneſs as that of di- 
viding his eſtate even while he lived, named the 
ſon of the elector of Bavaria as his heir, This 
child was grandſon to Philip III. 

The choice appeared both juſt and prudent: 
the houſe of * might murmur, but had it 
not in its power to avenge itſelf. The diſſen- 
tions which muſt have inevitably followed from 
the partition, was now no longer to be feared; 
and the equilibrium of Europe was preſerved : 
but this young prince died three months aſter his 
being declared heir to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 

A ſecond partition treaty was then ſet on. 
foot, whereby the Milaneſe was given to the 
houſe of Lorrain, and the latter territory ceded 
to France, part of which project we have ſeen: 
carried into execution, 

The king of Spain finding himſelf draw near 
his end, though in the flower of his age, pro- 
poſed to leave his crown to the archduke 
Charles, his wite's nephew, ſecond ſon to the 


emperor 
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emperor Leopold. So ſtrongly did the ſyſtem 
of equilibrium predominate, that he did not dare 
to leave his dominions to the eldeſt fon, being 
certain that the fear of ſeeing Spain, the Indies, 
the empire, Hungary, Bohemia, and Lombardy, 
united under one prince, would raiſe the reſt 
of Europe in arms. He requeſted the emperor 
Leopold to ſend his ſecond ſon Charles to 
Madrid, at the head of 10, ooo men; but of 
this proceeding neither France, England, Hol- 
land, nor Italy, would have allowed, being all 
for the partition. It happened, in theſe affairs 


of the utmoſt importance to the intereſt of two 


great kings, as it often does on very flight oc- 
caſions in private life; they had words, and 
came to an open rupture. The German pride 
could not digeſt the Spaniſh haughtineſs; the 
counteſs of Pelitz, who governed the queen of 
Spain, alienated inſtead of ſecuring the affec- 
tions of the people, whom ſhe ſhould have at- 
tached to her ſide; and they were ſtill more 


diſguſted by the arrogance of the court of Vi- 
enna. 


The young archduke commonly ſpoke of the 


Spaniards in a very diſreſpectful manner; and 
thence was taught, that princes ſhould be ve 

cautious how they expreſſed themſelves. His 
ſpeeches were tranſmitted to Madrid, not with- 
out rancor, by the biſhop of Lerida, ambaſlador 


from Spain to the court of Vienna, who was 


diſguſted/ with the Germans. He wrote invec- 


tives much more bitter againſt the Auſtrian. 


councils, than ever the archduke had thrown 


out againſt the Spaniards. ** The diſpoſition 
of Leopold's miniſters,” ſays he in one of his 


letters, © reſembles the horns of the bulls in 
Bs r 
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my country; they are little, hard, and crooked.” 
This letter was made public ; the biſhop was 
recalled, and, on his return to Madrid, en- 
creaſed more than ever the averſion of the Spa- 
niards againſt the Germans. Many trifling 
matters, for ſuch'will always intermingle them- 
ſelyes among the moſt important affairs, con- 
tributed to bring about the great change which 
happened in Europe, and made way for that 
revolution whereby Spain and the Bodies was 
for ever loſt to the houſe of Auſtria. 

Cardinal Portocarero, and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh grandees, who were moſt in favour at 
court, united to prevent the diſmembering of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, and perſuaded Charles II. 
to prefer a grandſon of Lewis XIV. to a prince 
very diſtant from, and incapable of defending 
them. This diſpoſition was not annulling the 
ſolemn renunciation of the crown of Spain, 
which had been made by the mother and. wife 
of Lewis XIV. becauſe it had been only made 
| to prevent the two kingdoms from being united 
| under their eldeſt born, who was not now {e- 
j lected. Thus juſtice was done to the rights of 
| blood, at the fame time that the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy was preſerved entire. | ; 

The king, who was a ſcrupulous man, con- 
| ſulted the beſt divincs, and they agreed in opi- 
" nion with his council, At length, infirm as 
| he was, he wrote himſelf to pope 33 XII. 
ſtating the caſe, and aſking his advice. The 

i Pope, who imagined he ſaw the liberty of Italy 
I! eſtabliſhed in proportion as the houſe of Auſtria 
| | was weakened, adviſed him in his anſwer to 

it ive the preference to the houſe of France, 
| it Tue pope's letter was dated July x6th, _—_ 
I! e 
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He wiſely treated the king's caſe of conſcience 
as a matter of ſtate, while the king himſelf, 
who with good reaſon was deſirous of having 
Juſtice on his ſide, treated this very important 
matter of ſtate as a caſe of conſcience. 

Lewis XIV. had notice of this ſtep; the 
court of Verſailles had no other ſhare in this 
memorable event: there was not then even a 
French ambaſſador at Madrid; for marſhal 
Harcourt had been recalled fix months before, 
his longer continuance there being diſagreeable, 
becauſe of the partition treaty, which France - 
ſeemed ready to ſupport by force of arms. All 
Europe was miſtaken in ſuppoſing this treaty 
dictated at the court of Verſailles. The ex- 
piring monarch had conſulted only the intereſt 
of his kingdom, and the deſires of his ſubjects. 
This will, which cauſed ſuch an alteration in 
the affairs of Europe, was kept ſo ſecret, that 
count Harrach, the imperial ambaſſador, till 
flattered himſelf that the archduke was the de- 
clared ſucceſſor, and waited a good while the 
iſſue of the council aſſembled immediately after 
the king's death, before he was undeceived. 

The duke d'Abrantes approached him with 
open arms; the ambaſſador no longer doubted 
of the archduke's being a king, until he heard 
the duke d'Abrantes, as he embraced him, ex- 
preſs himſelf thus: I come from taking leave 
of the houſe of Auſtria.” 

Thus, after two hundred years ſpent in war 
and negotiations about ſome frontiers of the 
Spaniſh dominions, France ſaw herſelf, by a 
ſtroke of a pen, put into poſſeſſion of the whole 
monarchy, without treaty or cabal, nay, with- 


out ſo much as haying * for that * ; 
| t 
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It has been in ſome meaſure the cuſtom thus to. 
publiſh here the plain truth of a fact hitherto miſ- 
repreſented by ſtateſmen or hiſtorians, according 
as prejudices or appearances miſled them. That 
which has in ſo many volumes been ſet forth- 
of the ſums of money laviſhed by the marſhal 
& Harcourt, and his bribing the Spaniſh mini- 


- ſters to come at the will, muſt be ranked 


amongſt political lies and popular errors. The 
miniſter then at the head of foreign affairs in- 
France has given an authentic atteſtation of 
this truth under his own hand-writing ; but 
the king of Spain, in chuſing for his ſucceſſor 
the grandſon of a king who had been fo long 
his enemy, had plainly employed his thoughts. 
on the conſequences which the idea of a gene- 
ral equilibrium muſt neceſſarily excite, 

The duke of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis XIV. 
had been called to the ſucceffion of Spain only 
becauſe there ſeemed to be no hope of his ever 
riſing to the throne of France; and the ſame 
will which, in caſe of the failure of princes of 
the blood of Lewis XIV. bequeathed the crown 
to the archduke Charles, afterwards emperor by. 
the name of Charles VI. expreſly ſtipulates that 
the empire and Spain ſhould never be reunited. 
under the ſame ſovereign. 

That branch of the houſe of Auſtria which 
fat on the imperial throne, ſeeing itſelf deprived 
of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, except as a ſubſti- 


tute, raiſed almoſt all Europe in arms againſt 


the houſe of Bourbon. That very Leopold 
who neither would nor could ſend ten thouſand: 
men into Spain to ſecure the throne to his ſon. 
the archduke, ſoon brought an hundred thou- 


ſand into the field, The duke of Savoy, fa- 


ther 


— 
* 
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ther -in law to the duke of Burgundy, and to 


the king of Spain, entered ſhortly after into a 


confederacy againſt. his ſons-in-law. England 
and Holland, which had declared for the arch- 
duke, ſuſtained the chief burthen of this long 
war, until at length that equilibrium which had 
been a pretext for ſo many diſputes, became it- 
ſelf the baſis of a peace. The very thing hap- 
pened which had* been foreſeen by Charles IL 
The archduke, to whom the Spaniſh monarchy. 
had been proviſionally left, and for whom a 
bloody war had been kindled,. became emperor- 
in 1711, by the death of his elder brother Jo- 
ſeph. That faction which in England was 
called Tory, and which oppoſed the Whig ad- 
miniſtration, made uſe of this opportunity to- 
diſpoſe queen Anne to laviſh no more the blood 
and treaſure of the Engliſh in a cauſe whereby. 
the emperor. Charles VI. muſt acquire more 
wer than ever had been veſted in the hands- 
of Charles VI. and by a continuance, in which 
ſhe alſo ated in direct oppoſition to the views 
and real intereſt of England, as well as the reſt: 
of Europe, which: had been apprehenſive of 
ſeeing Spain and the empire united under the- 
ſame crowned head. But an incident, from 
which ſuch important conſequences could ne- 
ver have been expected, contributed more than 
any thing elſe to bring about the great work of 


ace. 

2 One of the chief cauſes of the will of Charles 
II. had been the haughtineſs of a German lady. 
The peace of Europe was owing to the inſo- 
lence with which an Engliſh lady treated queen- 
Anne, The ducheſs of Marlborough put the 


queen 
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queen into a violent paſſion ; ſo that ſhe loſt all 
patience, and the Tories turned the affair to 
their own advantage. The queen changed her 
miniſters and her meaſures. England, after 
being ſo long the bitter enemy of France, was 
the firſt to conclude a peace with her *: and 
ſoon afterwards that very uſeful victory obtained 
by marſhal Villars at Denain, in the neighbour- 
hood of Landrecy, determined the ſtates of 
Holland and the emperor Charles VI. to make 
a general peace, 

Lewis XIV. after being perſecuted for ten 
years by evil fortune, after having been reduced 
in 1710 to {uch diſtreſs that he was forced to 
abandon the ſupport of his grandſon, and hav- 
ing had the mortification to find himſelf not 
attended to, unleſs he joined with the allies 


againſt his own blood, had yet at length the ſa- 


tisfaction to fee his grandſon firmly ſettled upon 
the throne of Spain. 

But there was a neceſſity for dividing this 
monarchy, which had been given to Philip V. 
only in hope that it might not be diſmembered. 
By the treaty of Raſtadt and Baden, made in 
1714, the emperor was to keep all the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, with the duchy ot Milan and king- 
dom of Naples, in ſpite of that antient law which 
provides that this kingdom ſhall never be held 
with the empire. Charles V. had ſubmitted to 
this law in receiving the inveſtiture of Naples 
from the pope, before he had aſſumed the im- 
perial crown. But this very powerful vaſlal of 


* Art Utrecht—lIt is no eaſy taſk to determine whether 
thus peace was molt owing to party or to patriotiſm, 
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the pope's found not much difficulty in obtain- 
ing a releaſe from his oath ; and Charles VI. 
afterwards experienced as much civility from 
the court of Rome as Charles V. had done. 

Sicily, another branch which had been lopped 
from the Spaniſh monarchy, was then be- 
queathed to the duke of Savoy, who had after. 
wards Sardinja in exchange for it. At length 
Minorca and Gibraltar having been taken by 
the Engliſh, remained to that nation. By this 
peace the king of Pruſha was put in poſſeſſion 
of the Upper Guelderland. The Dutch ac- 
quired for their barrier Namur, Tournay, Me- 
nin, Furnes, Warneton, Ypres, Dendermonde, 
&c, The empcror, beſides ceding to them the 
defence of theſe places, paid them annually 
two millions five hundred thouſand livres; a 
convention ſcarcely to be paralelled in hiſtory, 
that a ſovereign ſhould give up his ſtrong towns 
and his money to his allies, inſtead of gariſon- 
ing the places with his troops. 

The elector of Bavaria, father to bim who 
was afterwards emperor under the name of 
Charles VII. and his brother, the elector of 
Cologn, were reinſtated in their principalities 
and rights, which they had loſt by ſiding with 
France, and being unfortunate. The emperor 
Joſeph had, of his own authority, and inde- 
pendent of the conſent of the three colleges, 
put them under the ban of the empire. Thus 
vaſt advantages were acquired by all the poten- 
tates. The principal, and yet it was not ſuffi- 
ciently reſpected, was the preſervation of man- 
kind. An hundred thouſand men at leaſt muſt 
have been annually ſacrificed in the courſe of a 
war 
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war wherein ſix hundred thouſand men “ were 


conſtantly in arms on both ſides in Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and Flanders. It is an undoubted 
truth that in ten years time the ſouthern parts 
of Europe had loſt above one million of men in 
the flower of their age. 

The twenty years which followed the peace 
of Utrecht enabled each nation to repair its 
loſſes; a happy ſeries of years, the felicity of 
which met with very light interruption. Eng- 
land encreaſed her trade by the ceffion made to 
her by France of Newfoundland and Acadia, 
alſo by the Aſſiento contract, which put her in 
poſſeſſion of the Negro trade in Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, and, in fine, by the liberty which ſhe ex- 
torted from Spain of ſending annually a ſhip to 
Porto Bello, whereby ſhe carried on an immenſe 
contraband trade, 

France had above eighteen hundred merchant 
ſhips employed in 1740; whereas at the time of 
the treaty of Utrecht, ſhe had not more than 
three hundred, Her trade and manufactures. 
flouriſhed. A new Eaſt-India company aroſe 
out of the ruins of a ſyſtem of finances which 
in 1719 had impoveriſhed one part of the na- 
tion, and-enriched the other; and in 1725 it 
advanced to the government ten millions of li- 
vres, and was poſſeſſed of thirty- nine millions 
in ſhips, ſtorehouſes, and merchantable goods. 
This company rebuilt and enlarged the town 
of Pondicherry, which is at preſent inhabited 


The preſent war has armed a conſiderably greater 
number, and been attended with more miſery to the human 


by 
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by an hundred thouſand people, regularly for- 
tied, and defended by four hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon *. They cauſed the harbour 
of Port Orient in Brittany to be cleanſed, and 
raiſed the place from a ſmall village to a tracing 
town. They were poſſeſſed of ſixty ſhips, from 
four hundred to eight hundred tons. In fine, 
during the ſpace of twenty-eight years they had 
been eſtabliſhing a nurſery for ſeamen, and a 
ſource of continual abundance z for While all 
the ſtock proprietors received a conſiderable 
intereſt from the farming of tobacco, all the 
profits of the company were expended in mak- 
ing new eſtabliſhments. They could be charged 
with nothing but ſuperfluous expences, which 
are ſtrong proois of wealth. The commerce 
of the French colonies alone produced a circu- 
lation of one hundred millions +, and enriched 
the commonwealth by the commodities trant- 
ported from one hemiſphere to the other. Since 
the year 1712, ſome of theſe colonies have en- 
creaſed doubly, ' 

Almoſt every town in France was anew em- 
belliſhed, and the whole kingdom was appa- 
rently more populous, having, during this long 
#ra, received no diſturbance from foreign wars. 
The falling out between the duke of Orleans, 
then regent, and Spain, in 1718, was but of 


* The populouſneſs and ſtrength of Pondicherry are 
greatly magnified by Voltaire, as was maniſeſt on its late 
reduction, under the auſpices of colonel Coote. It was 
certainly the beſt fortified place in the Eaſt-Indies, but is 
now wholly diſmantled. 


+ About four millions ſterling-—Hence the importance of 


Martinique and Guadalupe, their chief ſettlements, may ba 
eſtimated. 


ſhort. 
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ſhort duration, nor was it attended with unfor- 
tunate conſequences, It was not a quarrel be- 
tween nation and nation, but between two 
princes ; in Paris it was hardly minded; the 
people there attended to nothing but the great 
game of ſtocks, which made and undid fo many 
great ſortunes. | 
The views of Spain were to recover the pro- 
vinces which had been rent from her formerly; 
and this was not a time for her to make the at- 
tempt, it was to no purpoſe that her troops 
made a deſcent upon the iſland of Sardinia, 
which then belonged to the emperor, and after- 
wards upon Sicily, of which the duke of Savoy 
had been put in poſſeſſion by the peace of 
Utrecht, All the fruit of theſe armaments was 
that the emperor Charles VI. aſſiſted by an 
Engliſh ſquadron, and aided even by the regent 
of France, ſeized upon Sicily for himſelf, tho” 
by the peace of Utrecht it had been ceded to 
the houle of Savoy, the princes of which, after 
having been four years kings of Sicily, became 
kings of Sardinia, which they ſtil] hold. 
Never at any time were ſo many negotia- 
tions on foot as now; never ſo many treaties z 
nor ſo many jealouſies. The intereſt of each 
nation ſeemed to change with that of individu- 
als, The Engliſh government, which had been 
cloſely united with that miniſtry which during 
the reign of Lewis XIV. had done every thing 
to fix Philip V. upon the throne of Spain, now 
changed ſides; matters went ſo far from rolling 


in their natural channel, that the court of Ma- 


rid flung herſelf into the arms of her rival and 
enemy the court of Vienna, Who had ſo long 
conteſted with her for the ſovereignty of Na- 

ples, 
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ples, and lately deprived her of the iſland of 


Sicily. 

in ſhort, this very emperor Charles VI. 
whoſe firm intention was always to prevent the 
new houſe of Spain from having any footing in 
Italy, was ſo far prevailed upon, though of a 
different inclination, as to conſent that a fon 
of Philip V. and of his ſecond wife Elizabeth 
of Parma, ſhould be introduced with fix thou- 
ſand Spaniards into the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia, though the ſucceſſion was not as yet 
open; he alſo gave the eventual inveſtiture of 
it, as well as that of the great dukedom of 
Tuſcany, by a ſolenin treaty, which had been 
long upon the carpet, in 1725, to Don Carlos *; 
and he received two hundred thouſand Spaniſh 
piſtoles, by way of purchaſe for an engagement 


which was one day to coſt him ſo dear. All 


the proceedings of this agreement were ſur- 
prizing : two rival houſes were united without 
any confidence in each other. The Engliſh, 
after having done all in their power to de- 
throne Philip V. and diſpoſſeſſed him of Gibral- 
tar and Minorca, which in fpite of Spain the 
{till keep, were the mediators of this peace. ſt 
was ſigned by Riperda, a Dutchman, who was 
then all- powerful in Spain, and who was diſ- 
graced after having ſigned it +. 

While the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon thus encreaſed her dominions by a 
tranſient union with her enemy, ſhe had a miſ- 


„ 


* The preſent king of Spain, who was conducted to Na- 
ples by an Engliſh fleet under the command of Sir Charles 
Wager, 

+ He afterwards died in great indigence and obſcurity at 
Tetuan, on the coaſt of Barbary. 
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underſtanding with the French branch, in ſpite 
of the ties of blood and intereſt whereby they 
ought ſooner or later to be reunited. It was 
thus the two branches of the houſe of Auſtria 
had been formerly divided. France, having at 
that time joined with England, had no real 
allies; but in the year 1727 things began to 
fall into their natural channel. The French 
miniſtry {trengthened the bonds of friendſhip 
ſubliſting between the two houſes of France; 
and that miniſtry appearing altogether equita- 
ble and diſintereſted, became inſenſibly the me- 
diators of Europe. 

A war broke out between England and Spain, 
occaſioned by a commercial diſpute. The Spa- 
niards laid ſiege to Gibraltar, before which 
town they waited both their time and their 
forces, for the Engliſh had rendered it impreg- 
nable. France was the mediatrix ; ſhe ſav- 
ed the honour of the Spaniards by prevailing 
on them to raiſe the ſiege, and reconciling the 
diſputing parties by treaty. 

The emperor would have eluded the promiſe 
he had made of ceding Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia, to Don Carlos. The French mini- 
{try engaged him to keep his word: they alſo 
artfully prevailed upon the Engliſh, though 
avowed enemies to the grandeur of the hou'e 
of Bourbon, to tranſport fix thouſand Spaniards 
into Italy, thereby to ſecure to Don Carlos his 
new territory; and, in fine, that prince was 
ſhortly after conveyed thither, together with 
his troops, by an Engliſh fleet. In 1731 he 


was acknowledged ſovereign of Parma, and heir 
to the dukedom of "Tuſcany. The great duke 
of Florence, the laſt of the Medici family, ac- 


cepted: 
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cepted of an heir, which had been given him 
without his having been once conſulted. 


Some time before the French miniſtry had 


determined the emperor in his reſolution of 
ſuppreſſing the Eaſt-India company, which had 
been eſtabliſhed at Oſtend. It was the intereſt 
of all trading nations, whereof France was not 
then the leaſt conſiderable. She enjoyed the 
ſerene glory of making up all differences be- 
tween her neighbours, when the death of Au- 
guſtus II. king of Poland, gave a total change 
to the affairs of Europe. Cardinal Fleury, then 
near fourſcore years of age, made it his whole 
ſtudy to preſerve this happy peace to France, 
and to all Europe. His turn of mind, his cha- 
rafter, his time of life, and his glory, which 
was founded in moderation, all rendered him 
averſe to war. Walpole *, the prime miniſter 
of England, was exactly of the ſame way of 
thinking: Spain was poſſeſſed of all ſhe had 
required. The North was in profound peace, 
when the death of Auguſtus II. king of Poland, 
replunged Europe into that ſeries of misfor- 
tunes from which ſhe is rarely exempt for tea 
years together, | 

King Staniflaus, father-in-law to Lewis XV. 
already nominated. to the crown of Poland in 
1704, had been choſen in the moſt legal and 
ſolemn manner; but the emperor Charles VI. 
obliged the ſtates to proceed to another election, 


— 


— — 


* Sir Robert Walpole was averſe to the war, from an 
apprehenſion that the demand of extraordinary ſupplies to 
carry it on, would introduce an inquiry into his conduct, 
particularly with reſpect to the national debt, which, not- 
withſtanding his boaſted finking fund, had been ſo little 
diminiſhed during a peace of near thirty years. 
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which was ſupported by the Imperial and Ruſ- 
ſian arms. The ſon of the late king of Po- 
land, elector of Saxony, and Charles VI's ne- 
phew, carried it from his competitor. 'Thus 
the houſe of Auſtria, which had found itſelf 
unable to keep Spain and the Weſt-Indies, was 
yet ſufficiently — to wreſt Poland from 
Lewis the Fifteenth's father-in-law. France 
ſaw the fame accident repeated, which had hap- 
pened to Prince Armand de Conti, who tho” 
ſolemnly elected, yet being without money and 
troops, and little better recommended than ſup- 
ported, Joſt that kingdom, to which he had 
been called by the voice of the people. King 
Staniſlaus went to Dantzick to ſupport his 
election; but the majority by whom he had 
been choſen ſoon allowed themſelves to be borne 
down by the minority that were againſt him, 
This country, where the people are enſlaved ; 
where the nobility ſell their votes; where there 
is never money enough in the public treaſury 
to maintain an army; where the laws are with- 
out vigour ; where their liberty is only produc- 
tive of diviſions ; this ſame country, I ſay, 
boaſts in vain their warlike nobility, who can 
bring into the field 100,000 men. 

Ten thouſand men ſoon diſperſed the parti- 
zans of Staniſlaus. The kingdom of Poland, 
which in the preceding age looked upon the 
Ruſſians with contempt, were now intimidated 
and directed by them. The empire of Ruſſia 
had become formidable ſince it had been new 
modelled by Peter the Great, Ten thouſand 
diſciplined flaves of Ruſſia made the Poliſh no- 
bility diſappear ; and Staniſlaus, having taken 
refuge in the city of Dantzick, was _ be- 

eged 


r 
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ſieged by 40,000 Ruſſians: the emperor of 
Germany, united with Ruſſia, thought himſelf 
certain of ſucceſs. To preſerve the balance of 
power, France ſhould have ſent” thither a nu- 
merous army by ſea; but England could not, 
without taking part, have tamely looked on 
amidſt ſuch immenſe preparations. Cardinal 
Fleury, willing to keep well with that crown, 
neither choſe to have the ſhame of entirely 
abandoning the cauſe of Staniſlaus, nor yet did 
he incline to hazard any large number of troops 
in his defence. He therefore fitted out a ſqua- 
dron, on board of which were embarked 1500 
men commanded by a brigadier. This officer 
did not look upon his commiſſion in a ſerious 
light; ſo that judging, as he approached Dant- 
zick, that he ſhould only ſacrifice his little 
army, without reaping any advantage, retired 
into Denmark. 
Count de Plelo, ambaſſador from France to 
the king of Denmark, beheld with indignation 
a retreat which ſeemed fo mortifying to the na- 
tion. He was a young man well verſed in po- 
lite learning and philoſophy, inſpired with ſen- 
timents of a very heroic nature, and deſerving 
of a better fate. He reſolved to ſuccour Dant- 
zick with this ſmall force againſt a powerful 
army, or todie in the attempt. Before he em- 
barked, he wrote a letter to count de Maurepas, 
tne miniſter of ſtate, which concluded thus: 
IJ am certain I ſhall never return; to you [ 
recommend my wife and children.” He arrived 


before Dantzick, landed his men, and attacked 


the Ruſſian army. He fell in the held as he 
had predicted, covered with wounds ; and thoſe 
4 of 
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of his followers that were not killed, were 
made priſoners of war. His letter, which was 
very affecting, and the account of his death, 
reached Paris together. It drew tears from the 
eyes of the whole council : he was unanimouſly 
admired and lamented. I remember, ſome 
time after, when his widow appeared with her 
children in the public walks, the multitude ga- 
thered round with acclamations of tenderneſs, 
fully expiethive of the veneration in which they 
held his memory. 

Dantzick was taken: the ambaſſador from 
France to Poland, who was then in the place, 
was made priſoner of war, without any reſpect 
being paid to the privileges of his character, 
King Staniſlaus eſcaped, but not without in- 
finite danger, and by means of more diſguiſes 
than one ; .after having ſeen a price ſet by the 
Muſcovite general upon his head, in a free 
country, of which he was a native, and in the 
heart of a nation to the rule-of which he had 
been every way legally elected. 

The French miniſtry had totally Joſt that 
reputation ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of gran- 
deur, had they not revenged ſuch an inſult ; 
but that inſult would have been ill-timed, if not 
advantageous. Their diſtance from each other 
prevented the Muſcovites from feeling the in- 
dignation of France; and policy directed it 
ſhould be turned againft the emperor, which 
was effectually done in Germany and Italy. 

France entered into alliance with Spain and 
Sardinia. Theſe three powers had different in- 
tereſts, but all united in the one point of 
weakening the houſe of Auſtria. The dukes 
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of Savoy had been a long time enereaſing 
their dominions by flow degrees; ſometimes by 
hiring troops to the emperors, and ſometimes 
by declaring againſt them. King Charles-Ema- 
nuel had his eye upon the Milaneſe, and it had 
been promiſed him by,the miniſtry both of Ver- 
failles and Madrid, Philip V. of Spain, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, his ſpouſe Elizabeth of 
Parma, . hoped for ſome better eſtabliſhment for 
her children than Parma and Placentia, The 
king of France had n» advantage in view but 
his own glory, the humbling of his enemies, 
and the triumph of his allies. No-body then 
foreſaw that Lorrain would be the fruit of this 
war. We are almoſt always guided by events, 
whereof we have ſeldom the direction. Never 
was any negotiation brought to ſo quick a con- 
cluſion as that which united theſe three mo- 
narchs. England and Holland, which had been 
generally accuſtomed to ſide with Auſtria againſt 
France, forſook her upon this occaſion. This 
was the effect of that character for equity and 
moderation which the court of France had ac- 
quired, It was owing to the notion conceived 
by her natural enemies, that her views were 
purely pacific, and free from all ambitious 
views, that kept them quiet, even while ſhe 
was at war. Nothing could have done more 
honour to cardinal Fleury, than his being able 
to perſuade the different powers, that France 
might wage war againſt the emperor without 
endangering the liberties of Europe: there- 
fore they looked quietly upon the rapid ſucceſs 
of the French arms. They were maſters of the 
Rhine, and conjunctively with Spain and Savoy 
ruled in Italy, 3 Villars died at 


the 
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the age of 84, after having taken Milan. His 


ſucceſſor marſhal Coigni obtained two victories, 
while the Spaniſh general, the duke de Monte- 
mart, gained a battle at Bitonto in the king- 
dom of Naples, whence he acquired a new 
ſurname. Don Carlos, who had been acknow- 
ledged heir to Tuſcany, was ſoon declared kin 
of Naples. Thus did the emperor loſe almoſt 
all Italy by having given a king to Poland ; and 
a ſon of the king of Spain was in two cam- 
paigns ſecured in poſſeſſion of the two Sicilies 
kingdoms which had been ſo often taken and 
retaken, and which, for two centuries paſt, 
had been always claimed by the houſe of 
Auſtria. 

This war in Italy is the only one which was 
terminated with any ſolid ſucceſs to the French 
fince the tinie of Charlemagne. There was 
this reaſon for it : the guardian of the Alps, now 
become the moſt powerful prince in theſe ter- 
ritories, was on their ſide : they were aſſiſted 
by the beſt troops in the ſervice of the crown 
of Spain, and their armies were always well 
ſupplied. The emperor was then glad to ſub- 
ſcribe to ſuch terms of peace as were offered 
him by victorious France. Cardinal Fleury, 
who had had wiſdom enough to prevent Eng- 
land and Holland from taking part in the war, 
had alſo the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it brought to 
a happy iſſue without their interpoſition. 

By this peace Don Carlos was acknowledged 
king of Naples and the two Sicilies. Europe 
had been long accuſtomed to fee kingdoms given 
away and exchanged. The inheritance of the 
houſe of Medicis, which had been formerly 
awarded to Don Carlos, was now made over 

to 
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to Francis duke of Lorraine, the emperor's in- 
tended ſon-in-law. The laſt grand duke of 
Tuſcany aſked, upon his death-bed, If they 
did not intend him a third heir, and what child 
did it pleaſe the empire and France to make for 
him?” Not that the grand duchy of Tuſcany 


looked upon itſelf as a hef of the empire; but 


the emperor regarded it as ſuch, as well as Parma 
and Placentia, which had been always claimed 
by the holy ſee, to which the laſt duke of Parma 
had paid homage; ſo much do the rights of 
princes change with the times. By this peace 


the duchies of Parma and Placentia, which - 


vere the birth-right of Don Carlos, ſon to 


Philip V. and a princeſs of Parma, were yielded 


as his property to the emperor Charles VI. 
The king of Sardinia, duke of Savoy, who 
had laid his account in having the Milaneſe, to 


which his family, which had graddally aggran- 


diſed itſelf, had ſome old pretenſions, obtained 
only a ſmall ſhare of it, viz. the Novareſe, the 
Tortoneſe, and the fiefs of Langhes : he derived 
his claim to this dukedom from a daughter of 
Philip II. king of Spain, his anceſtor. France 
had alſo ſome old pretenſions deſcended to them 


from Lewis XII. the natural heir of the duchy. 


Philip V. had likewiſe his claims founded upon 
the infeoffments renewed to four kings of Spain 
his predeceſſors ; but theſe pretenſions yielded to 
conveniency and public advantage. The em- 
peror kept poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, notwith- 


ſtanding the general law of the fiefs of the em- 


pire, which enjoins that the emperor ſhould al- 
ways grant the inveſtiture of them, as lord pa- 
ramount 3 otherwiſe he might, in proceſs of 

C 2 time, 
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time, ſwallow up all the feudal dependencies of 
his crown. 

By this treaty king Staniſlaus renounced the 
kingdom, to which he had been twice elected, 
and in the poſteſſion of which his friends could 
not preſerve him. He retained the title of king ; 
but he wanted a more ſolid indemnity ; an indem- 
nity more advantageous toFrance than to himſelf, 
Cardinal Fleury ſeemed at that time contented 
with the duchy of Bar *, which was yielded to 
Staniſlaus by the duke of Lorrain, and the re- 
verſion to the crown of France : but the then 
reigning duke of Lorrain was not to yield up 
his duchy, till put in full poſſeſſion of Tuſcany, 


Thus the giving up Lorrain depended upon 


many caſualties; and thus very little profit 
aroſe from the greateſt ſucceſs and moſt favour- 
able conjunctures. The cardinal was encou- 
raged to make his own ule of theſe advantages: 
he demanded Lorrain upon the ſame terms with 
the duchy of Bar, and he obtained it: it only 
coſt him a little ready money, and a penſion of 
four millions five hundred thouſand livres 
granted to Francis until the duchy of Tuſcany 
ſhould devolve to him. Thus the reunion of 
Lorrain with France, which had before been fo 


— 


* The duchy of Bar, though but a poor equivalent for 
the crown of Poland, yields, nevertheleſs, a conſiderable 
revenue. It is ſurrounded now entirely by the French do- 
ininions, but was formerly ſubject to the dukes of Lorrain, 
and generally included within the limits of that duchy, un- 
til duke Charles III. was deſpoiled of his territories in 163 3, 
by an edi of the parliament of Paris, and his dominions 
united to France in 1659, by an article in the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, 5 | 
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often tried in vain, was irrecoverably completed · 
By this proceeding a Poliſh king was trans- 
planted into Lorrain, the reigning dukes of 
Lorrain were removed into Tuſcany, and a ſe- 


.cond fon of Spain mounted the throne of Na- 


ples. The medal of Trajan thus inſcribed, 
Regna aſſignata, ** kingdoms diſpoſed of,” might 
have been renewed by France. 

The emperor Charles VI. thought he had 
gained conſiderably by this treaty : he had been 
labouring ever ſince the year 1713 to engage all 
the ſtates of the empire, and the princes his 
neighbours, to guaranty the indiviſible poſſeſſion 
of his hereditarydominions to his eldeſt daughter 
Maria Thereſa, who had been married to the 
duke of Lorrain, grand duke of Tuſcany, in 
1736. The emperor hoped to ſee his almoſt 
expiring race revived in the perſon of his eldeſt 
daughter's fon, which fon might preſerve the 
patrimony of the houſe of Auſtria, and rejoin i: 
to the empire, With this view he had contri- 
buted to raiſe the elector of Saxony, who had 
married one of his nieces, to the throne of Po- 
land by force of arms; and procured the gua- 
ranty of that famous act of ſucceſſion, entituled- 
The Caroline Pragmatic Sanction. It was gua- 
rantied by England, Holland, Ruſſia, Denmark, 
and the ſtates of the empire: he even flattered 
himſelf that he ſhould obtain an equivalent to 
a formal acceptation from the elector of Bavaria, 
which elector was on that account to inter- 
marry with his niece, daughter of the emperor 
Joſeph. In ſhort, he thought he had ſecured 
every thing, when he had obtained the gua- 
ranty of France; although prince Eugene, a 
little before his death, had told him be ought 
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to have an army of 200,000 ſoldiers, and no 
guaranty. | 

He preſſed the French miniſtry, however, to 
aſſure, by treaty, the order eſtabliſhed in the 
Auſtrian ſucceſſion ; and they conſented. The 
elector of Bavaria, who imagined he had lawful 
claims upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, in prejudice 
to Charles the Sixth's daughters, intreated alſo 
the protection of the court of France, who 
was at that time of ſufficient weight to ſettle all 
their rights. That miniftry, in 1737, gave the 
emperor to underſtand, that by this guaranty 
nothing was intended that could injure the pre- 
tenſions of the houſe of Bavaria; and they re- 
minded him, that in 1732, when he prevailed- 
upon the ſtates of the empire to accede to this 
Pragmatic Sanction, he had formally declared 
he would not prejudice the rights of any perſon 
whatever. They entreated him to do juſtice 
to the houſe of Bavaria, and their remonſtrances 
were for that time made in ſecret. Thoſe 
ſparks, which were ſo ſoon to cauſe a moſt 
dreadful combuſtion, were now concealed be- 
neath the embers. | 

All the princes of Chriſtendom were at peace, 
if we except the diſputes juſt kindling between 
Spain and England about their American com- 
merce. The court of France was ſtill looked 
upon as the general arbitrator of Europe. 

The emperor, without conſulting the em- 
pire, made war upon the Turks. It was un- 
fortunate to him ; but the mediation of France 
ſaved him on the very brink of the precipice to 
which he had been driven. Monſ. Villeneuve, 
her ambaſſador to the Port, went into Hun- 
gary, and in 1739 concluded a peace with the 

grand 
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grand vizier, of which his imperial majeſty 
ſtood in much need. 
France almoſt at the ſame time reſtored 
peace to the republic of Genoa, menaced with 
a Civil war: ſhe likewiſe ſubdued and tempered 
the Corſicans, who had thrown off the Genoete 
yoke. The iſland of Corſica, which had long 
ſince aſſumed the title of a kingdom, had ſub- 
mitted, about the end of the thirteenth century, 
to the Genoeſe; a richer people, but leſs nu- 
merous, and leſs warlike.. The Corficans, who 
were always untractable, were now in open» 
rebellion, under pretence of their being. op- 
preſſed :. their laſt inſurrection had continued 
ever ſince 1725. A German gentleman, a na- 
tive of the county of Marck, called Theodore 
de Neuhoff, having travelled all over Europe in 
ſearch of adventures, chanced to be at Leghorn” 
in 1735: he held a correſpondence with the 
malecontents, and offered them his ſervice. 
Being employed by them for that purpoſe, he 
embarked for Tunis, and returned to Corſica 
with a reinforcement of arms, ammunition, and 
money z whereupon he was declared king : he 
was crowned with. a laurel wreath, acknow- 
ledged by the whole iſland, and carried on the 
war. The Genoeſe ſenate ſet a price upon his 
head; but being neither able to procure his aſ- 
ſaſſination, nor yet to reduce the Corſicans, 
implored the emperor's protection. As this ap- 
peared a dangerous ſtep, becauſe the emperor, 
looking upon himſelf as lord paramount of 
Italy, would have ſet himſelf up as ſupreme 
judge between Genoa and the rebels; the ſe- 
nate had then recourſe to France, who ſent into 
that iſland ſueceſſibely count de Boiſſieux, and 
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the marquis de Maillebois, afterwards a marſhal 
of France. Theodore“ was driven out of 
the ifland, the malecontents quieted, at leaſt 
for a while, and all things were peaceably 
{cttled. 

While France was interpoſing her good of- 
fices between the Genoeſe and Corſicans, ſhe 
was doing the ſame for Spain and England, 
who were juſt embarking in a fea war, much 
more deſtructive than the claims about which 
they had quarrelled were valuable. In 1735, 
France had employed herſelf in ſettling the diſ- 
putes between Spain and Portugal ; none of her 
neighbours had any right to complain of her; 
all nations looked upon her as their mediatrix 
and common parent. 


Some years after, this unfortunate perſon died, a pri- 
ſoner for debt, in one of the jails in London, leaving a- 
juſt ſigma on the ill-timed penury of the Britiſh ad ſ.—. 


CHAP. 
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The emperor Charles the Sixth dies: four powers 
diſpute for the ſucceſſion. The queen of Hungar 
acknowledged in her hereditary dominions. Silęſia 


ſeized upon by the king of Pruſſia. 


IN the month of October 1740, the emperor 

Charles VI. died at the age of fifty-five. It 
is neceſſary for princes, as the peace of their 
dominions depends upon their reſpective lives, 
to know e that this monarch's death was occa- 
ſioned by over- eating himſelf at an entertain- 
ment. It was accident brought him to the 
grave, and reduced the empire to the brink of 
deſtruction. As the death of the king of Po- 
land, Auguſtus II. had cauſed great diſturb- 
ances, it is evident that. of Charles VI. the 
laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, muſt have 
produced far other revolutions. . In the firſt 
place, Italy expected to become independent, 
a ſtate to which it had long aſpited. Several 
principalities, which were looked upon as 
fiefs of the empire, diſclaimed this ſubjection. 
Rome eſpecially, plundered by Charles V. ſe- 
verely treated by his ſucceſſors, oppreſſed and 


Reeced by Joſeph, brother of Charles VI. now 


flattered herſelf with. the hopes of being deli- 
vered from the pretenſions of the German em- 
perors, who, ever ſince Otho J. have imagined 
themſelves ſucceſſors to the rights of the antient 
Cæſars; and indeed the German chancery looks 
upon the other kingdoms. of Europe as pro- 
vinces ſevered from the empire. In their pro- 
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tocol they give the title of Majeſty to no king 


whatever. 

The elector of Cologn ſtiles himſelf Chan- 
cellor of Italy, and the eledtor of Triers aſ- 
ſumes the title of Chancellor of Gaul. The 
German king, whom they chuſe at Frankfort, 
is declared King of the Romans, though he has 
not the (malleft juriſdiction in Rome; and he 
exacts a tribute of all the provinces of Italy, 
when he has forces ſufficient to compel the 
payment. Such a number of equivocal rights 
had been the ſource of all the calamities and 


fubductions Italy had ſuſtained for the ſpace of 


ſeven hundred years. It ſeemed, therefore, 
probable, that the confuſion into which Ger-. 
many was in danger of being thrown by the 


death of Charles VI. would give to Italy that 


extenſive liberty of which the people were ſo 
very ambitious. The new revolution, which 
every body foreſaw would follow from the ex- 
tinction of the houſe of Auſtria, might not only 
annihilate the rights and the name of the Ro- 
man empire; but it even appeared doubtful, 
whether Germany was not likely to be divided 
bet wixt ſeveral princes, all ſo potent, as to find 
it difficult to acknowledge a ſupreme head, or 
at leaſt to leave that head poſſeſſed of the ſame 
authority as his predeceſſors had enjoyed. 

It ſeems, therefore, that the inheritance of 
the houſe of Auſtria could not poſſibly avoid 
being diſmembered. Fhis inheritance conſiſted 
of Hungary and Bohemia, kingdoms which had 
long been elective, but were rendered heredi- 
tary by the Auſtrian princes; of Auſtrian Sua- 
bia, called Auſtria Anterior; of the Upper and 
Lower Auſtria, conquered in the thirteenth 

century; 


7 
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century; of Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, Flan- 
ders, 3 Burgaw, the Four Foreſt Towns, the 
Briſgaw, F riuli, Tirol, the Milanſe, the duke- 
doms of Mantua and Parma. With regard to 
Naples and Sicily, theſe two kingdoms were 
poſſeſſed by Don Carlos. Maria Thereſa, the 
eldeſt daughter of Charles VI. founded her 
rights on the law of nature, which pointed out 
her being called to her paternal inheritance, and 
on the Pragmatic Sanction, by which this law 
was confirmed, and on the guarantee of ſo 
many princes. . | 
Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, demand- + 
ed the ſucceſſion by virtue of the will of Fer- 
dinand, the firſt brother to Charles V. By this 
will, Ferdinand, in default of male iſſue, named 
his eldeſt daughter the archducheſs Anne, wed- 
ded to a duke of Bavaria, heireſs to his domi- 
nions. From her the elector Charles was de- 
ſcended; and as there were no male heirs left 
of the houſe of. Auſtria, he claimed to inherit 
in right of his fourth anceſtor. . | 
Rights of a more recent nature were alledged 
by Auguſtus III. king of Poland and elector of 
Saxony : theſe were the rights of his wife, el- 
deſt daughter of the emperor Joſeph, the elder 
brother of Charles VI. If Maria Thereſa look- 


ed upon the Pragmatic Sanction as a ſacred and 


inviolable law, the archducheſs, queen of Po- 


land, had another Pragmatic Sanction previ- 


ouſly regulated in her favour by the father of 
Joſeph and of Charles. It had been ſettled in 
1703, that the daughter of Joſeph ſhould in- - 


herit preferably to the daughter of the younger 


brother Charles VI. in caſe her two brothers 
{hould die without male iſſue. After Charles - 
| mounted 
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mounted the imperial throne, he aboliſhed this 


ſanction; therefore they might. ſet that which 


he had made aſide, after his death. His brother's. 

daughters had been in his power, nor did he. 
marry them till he made them renounce 

their rights: but a renunciation of ſuch. a na- 
ture muſt be conſidered as compulſive, and con- 

ſequently illegal. On every tide they pleaded 
rights of blood, teſtamentary diſpoſitions, fa- 
mily compacts, the laws of 3 and the 
law of nations. 

- The king of Spain extended his pretenſions- 
to the whole ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, 


- deriving his right from a wife of Philip II. 


daughter of the emperor Maximilian II. a prin- 
ceſs from whom Philip V. was deſcended by the - 
female line. It was indeed. an extraordinary 
revolution in the affairs of Europe, to fee the 
houſe of Bourbon laying claim to the whole in- 
heritance of the houſe of Auſtria, Lewis XV. 
might have pretended to this ſucceſſion by as. 
juſt a title as any other prince, ſince he was 
deſcended in a direct line from the eldeſt male. 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria, by the wife of 
Lewis XIII. and likewife by the wife of Lewis 
XIV. but it was his buſineſs rather to act as an. 
arbitrator and protector, than as a.competitor ; 
for by that means he. had it in his power to 
determine the fate of this ſucceſſion, and of the 
imperial throne, in concert with one half of 
Europe; whereas, had he entered the liſts as 
a pretender, he would have had all Europe 
againſt him. This cauſe of ſo many crowned 


heads was publiſhed by public memorials in 


every part of the Chriſtian world; there was 
not a prince, nor hardly a priyate perſon, that 
: | did 
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did not intereſt himſelf in the diſpute; and no- 
thing leſs was apprehended than a general war. 
But how greatly was human policy confounded; 
when a ſtorm aroſe from a quarter where no- 
body expected it! : | 
In the beginning of this century, the empe- 
ror Leopold, availing himſelf of the right 
which the German emperors had conſtantly at- 
tributed to themſelves of creating kings, erect- 
ed Ducal Pruſſia into:a kingdom in 1701, in 
favour of Frederic: William, elector of Bran- 
denburg. At that time Pruſſia was only a large 
deſert; but Frederic William II. its ſecond 
king, purſued a plan of-politics different from 
molt of the princes of his time: he ſpent above 
five millions of livres in clearing the lands that 
were incumbered with wood, in building towns, 
and in filling them with inhabitants: he ſent for 
families from Suabia and Franconia: he brought 
above ſixteen thouſand men from Saltzburg, 
and furniſned them with all neceſſary imple- 
ments of labour. In this manner, by forming 
a new ſtate, and by extraordinary ceconomy, 
he created, as it were, a power of another kind: 
he laid up conſtantly about ſixty thouſand Ger- 
man crowns, which, in a reign of twenty-eight 
ears, amounted to an immenſe treaſure : what 

| be did not put into his coffers, he ſpent in raiſ- 
ing and maintaining of fourſcore thouſand men, 
whom he taught a new kind of diſcipline, tho? 
he did not employ them in the field: but bis 
ſon, Frederic III. made a proper uſe of his fa- 
ther's preparatives : every body knew that this 
young prince, having been in diſgrace in his 
father's reign, had devoted all his leiſure hours 
ro 
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to the culture of his mind, and to improving 
thoſe extraordinary talents with which he had 
been bleſſed by nature. Thoſe talents, which 
indeed would have highly graced a (Pe ſub- 
je, the public ſaw and admired ; but neither 
his political nor military abilities were yet per- 
ceived ; ſo that the houſe of Auſtria entertained 
no more diſtruſt of him, than of the late king 
of Pruſſia. 

He came to the crown three months hefore 
the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria and of 
the empire was open: he foreſaw the general 
confuſion ; and, upon the emperor's deceaſe, he 
did not loſe a moment, but marched his army 
directly into Sileſia, one of the richeſt pro- 
vinces which the daughter of Charles VI. poſ- 
ſeſled in Germany. He laid claim to four du- 
chies, which his anceſtors had formerly held by 
purchaſes, or by family compacts. His prede- 
ceſſors had repcatedly and ſolemnly renounced 
all pretenſions thereto, becauſe they were not 
in a condition to make them good; but, as the 
preſent king had power in his hands, he was 
reſolved to reclaim them. 

France, Spain, . Bavaria, and Saxony, were 
all now buſy about the election of an emperor. 
Te elector of Bavaria ſolicited France to procure 
him at leaſt a ſhare of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. 
He pretended indeed a title to the whole inhe- 
ritance in his writings, but he durſt not de- 
mand the whole by his miniſters. Maria The- 
reſa, however, the great duke of Tuſcany's 
ſpoule, took poſſeſſion immediately of all the 
dominions which had been left her by her fa- 
ther, and received the homages of the ſtates of 

| Auſtria. 
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Auſtria at Vienna, on the ſeventh of November 
1740. Bohemia, and the provinces of Italy, 


preſented theit teſtimonies of allegiance by their 
deputies, But ſhe particularly gained the af- 


fections of the Hungarians by conſenting to 
take the antient coronation oath of king An- 


drew II. made in 1222, and couched in theſe 
terms: If I or any of my ſucceſſors ſhall, at 


any time whatever, violate your privileges, be 


it permitted, in virtue of this promiſe, both to 
you and your deſcendants, to defend yourſelves, 
without being liable to be treated as rebels,” 


The greater the averſion which the anceſtors - 
of the archducheſs-queen had always ſhewn to 


the performance. of ſuch engagements, the 
more this prudent ſtep endeared her to the 
Hungarians. This people, who had fo often 
attempted to ſhake off the Auſtrian yoke, em- 
braced that of Maria Thereſa; and after they 
had been two hundred years engaged in ſedi- 
tions, quarrels, and civil wars, they ſuddenly 


began to-adore their ſovereign. The queen was - 


not crowned till ſome months after, which ce- 
remony was performed at Preſburg on the 
24th of June 1741; yet her authority was not 
the leſs complete: ſhe had already gained the 
hearts of the whole nation. by that popular af- 
fability which her anceſtors had ſeldom prac- 
tiſed ; and ſhe had laid aſide that ceremonious 
and faſtidious air, which is apt to render princes 
odious, without procuring them any greater 
reſpect. Her aunt, the archducheſs, governeſs 
of the Netherlands, never admitted any body to 
eat at her table ; the niece admitted to hers all 


her ladies and officers of diſtinction; the depu- 


ties 
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ties of the ſtates were at liberty freely to addreſs 
her; ſhe never refufed audience, nor ſuffered 
any body to depart from her diſcontented. 

Her firſt care was to ſecure to the grand 
duke her huſband a partnerſhip of her crowns, 
under the name of co-regent, without dimi- 
niſhing her ſovereignty, or violating the prag- 
matic ſanction. She mentioned it to the ſtates 
of Auſtria the very day ſire received their oath, 
and ſoon after ſhe compaſſed her deſign, This 
princeſs flattered herſelf in theſe beginnings, 
that the dignities with which ſhe adorned the 
prince her huſband, would have ſmoothed his 
way to the imperial throne ; but ſhe had no 
money, and her troops were greatly diminiſhed 
and diſperſed in the different parts of her vaſt 
dominions. 5 | 

The king of Pruſſia propoſed to her, at firſts 
that ſhe ſhould yield the Lower Sileſia to him; 
and, in that caſe, he offered her his whole cre- 
dit, his aſſiſtance, his arms, with five millions 
of French livres, and alſo to guaranty the re- 
mainder of her dominions, and to {tle the 
imperial crown upon her huſband. The moft 
experienced ſtateſmen foreſaw, that if the queen 
of Hungary refuſed ſuch offers, Germany muſt 
be thrown into a total confuſion ; but the 
blood of ſo many emperors which flowed thro? 
the veins of this princeſs, would-not ſuffer her 
even to think: of diſmembering her patrimony : 
ſhe was weak, but intrepid; numbers of Au- 
ſtrians, who ſaw only the outward grandeur, 
but not the imbecility, of the court of Vienna, 
haughtily pronounced, that the elector of Bran- 
denburg would be put under the ban of the 

: empires 
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empite in ſix months. Even the miniſters of 
this prince were frighted at the ſound of the 
Auſtrian name; but the king, who ſaw plainly 
that this power was at that time no more than 
a name, and that the ſtate in which Europe 
then was, would infallibly procure him allies, 
marched his army into Sileſia in the month of 
December 1740. They wanted to put this de- 
vice on his ſtandards, Pro Des & Patria; but 
he ſtruck out Pro Deo, ſaying, ** That it was 
improper thus to intermix the name of God 
with the quarrels of men; and that his diſpute 
was Concerning a province, and not concertt- 
ing religion.” He ordered the Roman eagle in 
relievo to be fixed on the top of a gilded ſtaff, 
and borne before his regiment of guards, a ſtep 
which carried with it the appearance of his be- 
ing neceſſarily invincible. He harangued his 
army, endeavouring in-every reſpect to reſem- 
ble the antient Romans. Entering Sileſia, he 
made himſelf maſter of almoſt the whole pro- 
vince of which they had refuſed him a part; 
but nothing as vet was decided, 

Marſhal Neuperg marched an army of about 
twenty-four thouſand Auſtrians to the relief of 
the invaded province; and the king of Pruſſia 
found himſelf under a neceflity of 2 to 
an engagement at Mol witz near the river Neils, 
Then it was that the Pruſſian infantry ſhewed 
what they were able to perform: the. * ca- 
valry, leſs ſtrong by half than the Auſtrian, 
was entirely broken; the firit line of his infan- 
try was taken in flank; the battle was thought 
to be loſt; all the king's baggage was pillaged, 
and this prince, in danger of being taken, was 

| carried; 
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carried away by the croud that ſurrounded him : 
but his ſecond line of infantry ſet every thing 
again to rights, by that unſhaken diſcipline to 
which they are ſo well accuſtomed; by their 
ince{lant fire, which is at leaſt hve times re- 
peated in a minute, and by fixing their bayonets 
to their muſkets in a moment. They gained 
the victory; and this event became the ſignal 
of an univerſal combuſtion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


The king of France unites with the kings of Pruſſia 
and Poland to advance Charles Albert, eleftor of 
Bavaria, to the imperial throne : that prince is 
declared a lieutenant general in the ſervice of 
France : his election, his ſucceſs,. and very rapid 


boſſes. 
WH EN the king of Pruſſia ſeized upon Si- 


leſia, all Europe imagined him in alli- 
ance with France. It was a miſtake, which 
is often the caſe when we argue only from pro- 
babilities. The king of Pruſſia hazarded a 
great deal; this was his own acknowledgment: 
but he foreſaw that France would not let ſlip 
ſo fair an opportunity of ſeconding him. It 
was the apparent intereſt of France to favour 
her old ally the elector of Bavaria, whoſe fa- 
ther had formerly loſt all by befriending her 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria. After the battle 
of Hochſtet, this very Charles Albert, eleCtor. 
of Bavaria, then in his infancy, was made pri- 
ſoner by the Auſtrians, who ftripped him even 
of his name of Bavaria. France found her ac- 
count in avenging him. It ſeemed eaſy to pro- 
cure for him at one and the ſame time the em- 
pire and a. part of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. 
This was a ſtep by which the new houſe of 
Auſtria-Lorrain would be deprived of that ſu- 
periority which the old one affected to have 
over the other princes of Europe; it alſo abo- 
liſhed the old rivalſhip ſubſiſting between the 
dependents of Bourbon and Auſtria; nay, it 
| was 
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was doing more than ever Henry IV. or cardi- 
nal Richelieu had hoped to compaſs. 

This revolution, the foundation of which 
was not yet laid, was foreſeen in the very be- 
ginning by Frederick III. of Pruſſia, on his 
letting out for Sileſia: it is ſo true, that he 
had not concerted any meaſures with cardinal 
Fleury, that the marquis de Beaveau, who was 
then at Berlin, whither he had been ſent to 
compliment Frederick on his acceſſion in the- 
name of France, knew not, on the firſt mo- 
tion of the Pruſſian troops, whether they were 
deſtined againſt France or Auſtiia. King Frede- 
rick faid to him, on the point of his ſetting out, 
I believe I am going to play your game; if 
J throw aces, we will divide.” This was the 
fole beginning of a negotiation then at a di- 
ſtance. 

The French miniftry heſitated for ſome time. 
Cardinal Fleury, then in his eighty-fifth year, 
was fearful of ſtaking his reputation, his old 
age, and his country, on the hazard of a new 
war, The Pragmatic ſanction, to which he 
had acceded, and authentically guarantied, re- 
ſtrained him ; yet he might have been encou- 
raged to it by former treaties with Bavaria. It 
is certain, this war, at which they afterwards 
ſo warmly inveighed, was loudly demanded by 
Paris and Verfailles. I heard a man of great 
diſtinction ſay, „Cardinal Richelieu pulled 
down the houſe of Auſtria, and Cardinal Fleury 
will, if he can, erect a new one.” Theſe words 
were carried to the miniſter's ears, and piqued 
him very ſenſibly ; nor did he give up the grand 
point, until he found it impoſſible longer to 
ppoſe thoſe who were for carrying it into exe- 
cution. 
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cution. About the end of December, the car- 
dinal gave inſtructions to the count de Belleifle 
to prepare a plan for negotiating in the empire 
the means of carrying on a war to fix the elec- 
tor of Bavaria in the imperial throne, and ſe- 
cure to him part of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. 
The count demanded eight days to conſider of 
it, and then produced his ſcheme, of which he 
cauſed three copies to be made out, one of 
which was for the cardinal, another for the 
25 of foreign affairs, and the third for him- 
elf. | 

If there could be any dependence on the de- 
ſigns of men, never did the execution of any 
project appear more certain. The count, at- 
terwards duke de Belleiſle, demanded, that be- 
fore the month of June fifty thouſand French 
ſhould have paſſed the Rhine, and march to- 
wards the Danube. He inſiſted that in this 
army there ſhould be at leaſt twenty thouſand 
cavalry. He entered, as was always his cul- 
tom, into a long detail about the means of 
marching and ſubſiſting thoſe troops; and re- 
peated in every page, that he would rather do 
nothing than do things by halves. They had 
near fix months to prepare for a revolution, 
which the king of Pruſſia had already began in 
the midſt of winter. Saxony ſeemed diſpoſed 


to join with France and Pruſſia; the king of : 


England, elector of Hanover, was to have 
been compelled to a neutrality by an army of 
forty thouſand men in readineſs to enter his 
German dominions on the fide of Weſtphalia; 


while Belleiſle's army was to have ſeconded - 


Saxony, Pruſſia, and Bavaria, by advancing to- 
wards the Danube. The elector of age 
| alſo 
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alſo attached himſelf to this intereſt, being that 
of his brother, the intended emperor. The old 
elector palatine, who ought to have obtained 
for his heirs the king of Pruſſia's renunciation 
of his rights to the duchies of Juliers and 
Bergues, and this under the protection of 
France, was, more than all the reſt, deſirous 
of ſeeing Bavaria mount the imperial throne. 
Every thing united to favour his election: he 
was to be aſſiſted in ſeizing upon Auſtrian Sua- 
bia and Bohemia ; for the imperial dignity 
alone would have been worth but little. This 
alliance was to join Spain, in order to put Don 
Philip, ſon of Philip V. and nearly related to 
Lewis XV. into poſſeſſion of Parma and the 
Milaneſe. In a word, in 1741 they wanted in 
a part of Europe, as they had done in 1730, 
to make a partition of the empire. The ſame 
thing had been meditated by England and Hol- 
land, conjunctively with France, ſome time 

before the death of Charles II. king of Spain. 
Marſhal Belleifle was ſent to the king of 
Pruſſia's camp at Frankfort, and to Dreſden, to 
ſettle the vaſt projects which, from the concur- 
rence of ſo many princes, ſeemed infallible, 
He in every thing agreed with that auguſt mo- 
narch, who, writing of him, fays, © He never 
ſaw an abler man, whether in council or the 
field.“ He went from him into Saxony, and 
gained there ſuch an aſcendency over the king 
of Poland, elector of Saxony, that he marched 
his troops before the ſigning of the treaty, 
The marſhal negotiated every where in Ger- 
many ; he was the life and ſoul of that body, 
which was concerting means of beſtowing em- 
pire and hereditary honours upon a-prince who 
| could 
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could do nothing of himſelf. France gave at 
one and the ſame time to the eleQor of. Bava- 
ria money, allies, votes, and armies. He had 
promiſed twenty-eight thouſand of his own 
troops, yet could ſcarcely furniſh twelve thou- 
fand, though aſſiſted with French money. The 
king ſent the army he had promiſed him; and 
by letters patent created him his general, whom 
he was about to give as head to the empire. 
The elector of Bavaria, thus ſtrengthened, 
eaſily penetrated - into Auſtria, while Maria 
Thereſa was ſcarcely able to oppoſe the king of 
Pruſſia, He ſoon made himſelf maſter of Paſ- 
ſau, an imperial city governed by its biſhop. 
This place ſeparates the Upper Auſtria from 
Bavaria. He advanced as far as Lintz, the 
capital of Higher Auſtria, and ſome of his par- 
ties ſkirmiſhed within three leagues of Vienna. 
The alarm ſpread, and threw that city into 
confuſion ; they prepared as quickly as poſſible 
againſt a ſiege; one whole ſuburb, and a palace 
bordering upon the fortifications, were entirely 
deſtroyed ; the Danube was coyered with veſſels 
laden with valuable effects, which were remov- 
ing to places of greater ſecurity. The elector 
of Bavaria even ſent a ſummons to count 


| Khevenhuller, governor of Vienna. 


England and Holland were at that time far 
from holding in their hands that ballance to 
which they had fo long pretended. The ftates 
general viewed in ſilence marſhal Maillebois's 
army, which was then in Weſtphalia; as did 
alſo the king of England, who was in ſome 
fears for the ſafety of his Hanoverian domi- 
nions, where he then reſided. He had raiſed 
twenty-five thouſand men to ſuccour Maria 

Thereſa ; 
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"Thereſa; and at the head of this very army, 
_ enliſted purpoſely to aſſiſt, he was obliged to 
abandon her, and ſign a treaty of neutrality. 
His domeſtics were furniſhed wii paſſports for 
themſelves and their equipages by the French 
general to carry them to London, -whither the 
king himſelf returned by the way of Weſtpha- 
La and Holland. Not one of the princes, whe- 
ther-within the empire or without, at this time 
ſupported that Pragmatic Sanction, which fo 
many of them had guarantied. Vienna, poorly 
fortihed on that ſide where it was threatened, 
could not have held out long. Thoſe who 
were beſt acquainted with Germany, and the 
ſtate of public affairs, looked upon the taking 
of Vienna as a certainty ; whereby the aſſiſt- 
arice which Maria Thereſa might otherwiſe 
have drawn from the Hungarians, would have 
been cut off, her dominions laid entirely open 
to the arms of the conqueror, all claims ſet- 
tled, and peace reſtored to the empire, and to 

Europe. | | 
This princeſs ſeemed to grow more and more 
courageous in proportion as her ruin ſeemed 
to be inevitable. She had quitted Vienna, and 
threw herſelf into the arms of the Hungarians, 
whom her father and anceſtors had treated with 
ſo much ſeverity. Having aſſembled the four 
orders of the ſtate at Preſburg, ſhe appeared in 
the midſt of them, holding in her arms her 
eldeſt ſon, who was yet in his cradle, and ad- 
dreſſing them in Latin, a language in which 
ſhe expreſſed | herſelf perfectly well, ſpoke 
nearly in theſe words: “ Forſaken by my 
friends, perſecuted by my enemies, attacked by 
my neareſt relations, I have no refource but in 
your 


e 
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your fidelity, your courage, and my own con- 
ſtancy; to your truſt I ſurrender the daughter 
and fon of your kings, who from you expect 
their ſafety.” All the palatines, ſoftened, yet 
animated by this ſhort ſpeech, drew their ſa- 
bres, crying out at the ſame inſtant, + Let us 
die for our king Maria Thereſa.” Pro rege noftro 
Maria Thereſa moriamur. They always give 
the title of king to their queen; and never, in 
fact, did princeſs better deſerve that title. They 
ſhed tears in taking the oath to defend her 
her eyes alone were dry: but when ſhe with- 
drew with her maids of honour, thoſe tears, 
which the greatneſs of her foul had hitherto 
ſuppreſſed, burſt from her in abundance. She 
was at that time with child, -and had written, 
not long before, to her mother-in-law, the 
ducheſs of Lorrain, theſe words, I as yet 
know not whether I ſhall haye a ſingle town 
left, wherein to be brought to-bed.” 4 

In this condition ſhe excited the zeal of the 
Hungarians; England and Holland rouſed in 
her behalf, and ſupplied her with money: ſhe 
correſponded all through the empire; negoti- 
ated with the king of Sardinia, while her pro- 
vinces furniſhed her with ſoldiers, 

The whole kingdom of England was warmed- 
in her favour: the Engliſh are not a people 
who wait to know their ſovercign's opinion be- 
tore they form theirs. A free gift for that 

rinceſs was propeſed by ſome private perſons.” 
e ducheſs of Marlborough, relict of that 
duke who had fought for Charles VI. aſſembled 
the principal ladies of London, whom ſhe in- 
duced to advance ſor this cauſe an hundred 
4 D thouſand 
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thouſand pounds ſterling, forty thouſand of 
which the laid down herſelf. The queen of 
Hungary had the firmneſs to decline accepting 
of the money thus generouſly offered, and to 
wait for ſuch ſums as might be granted to her 
by the nation in parliament aflembled. It-was 
enerally believed that the victorious armies of 
F rance and Bavaria would have advanced to the 
fiege of Vienna. It is the opinion of the king 
of Pruſſia, that what the enemy fears ſhould 
always be carried into execution. This ſiege 
was, however, not undertaken, and the enemy 
turned off towards Bohemia ; perhaps it was 
becauſe the ſeaſon appeared too far advanced, 
or becauſe it was intended to preſerve a balance 
of power between. the houſes of Bavaria and 
Auſtria, by leaving Vienna and Hungary to the 
one, and the remainder of the German poſſeſ- 

ſions to the other. 
'The French army, commanded by the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, and ſtrengthened with twenty 
thouſand Saxons, marched- towards Prague in 
the month of November 1741; and count 
Maurice of Saxony, natural brother to the king 
of Poland, took the place by eſcalade. This 
general, who inherited from his father his very 
extraordinary bodily ſtrength, as well as all his 
valour and ſweetneſs of temper, was moreover 
endued with the greateſt talents for war. From 
his reputation only, he was, by the unanimous 
voice of the people, elected duke of Courland : 
but Ruſſia, having deprived him of the benefit 
of an election, to Which he was preſented by 
a whole province, he conſoled himſelf in the 
ſervice of France, and the ſocial pleaſures of a 
; * nation, 
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nation, which was not as yet ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with his merit “. 

To form a proper idea of count Saxe's cha- 
rater, whoſe name will be delivered down to 
lateſt poſterity, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
being accuſed to the king of Pruſſia at this 
time of engaging in thoſe petty diſputes, which 
almoſt always divide the generals of the allied 
armies, he anſwered the charge in theſe words, 
addreſſed to general Schmittau : * Thoſe who 
are acquainted with me, know that it is more 
my talent to break a lance in the field, than 
ſpin intrigues in a cloſet.” 

It was neceſſary that Prague ſhould be taken 
in a few days, or the enterprize abandoned, 
They were in want of proviſions; the ſeaſon 
was far advanced ; and the town, though but 
poorly fortified, could eaſily reſiſt the firſt at- 
tacks, General Ogilvy, an Iriſhman by birth, 
commanded in the place, where he had a gar- 
riſon of three thouſand men. The grand duke 
of Tuſcany marched with an army of my 
thouſand men to its relief, November 25. He 
was already within five leagues of it, when the 
ſame night the French and Saxons made an aſ- 
ſault upon the town. They made two attacks 
on one ſide, under cover of a deſperate fire from 


— 


* The letter written by Maurice on this occaſion to the 
king his father, who inſiſted upon his relinquiſhing his 
claim to Courland, notwithſtanding he had been for- 
mally elected by the people, reflects equal honour upon his 
filial duty, his ſpirit, and his magnanimity. At all events 


he refuſed to abdicate, unleſs his ſubjects would abſolve 


him from the oath he had taken to protect them; and 
offered to ſtand the ſhocks of the whole Ruſſian empire, 
rather than ſuffer the leaſt blemiſh upon his honour, 
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their artillery, whereby the whole garriſon was 
clrawn thither. In the mean time, count 
Saxe ſilently applied a Jadder to the ramparts 
of the New Town, in a part very diſtant from 
the general (ſcene of action; and the ladder not 
being long enough, they were obliged to make 
up the deficiency with hand-barrows. The 
frſt man that mounted was Monſ. Chevert, 
then lieutenant-colonel of the regiment of 
Beauce : he was followed by marſhal Broglio's 
eldeſt ſon, They reached the ramparts, and 
found only one centinel at ſome diſtance 
crowds ſcon followed their example, and they 
made themſelves maſter of the place. The 
whole garriſon laid down their arms; and 
Ogilvy, with his three thouſand men, ſurren— 
dered priſoners of war. Count Saxe ſaved the 
town from being pillaged ; and what was very 
extraordinary, is, that the conquerors and the 
ronquered were mixed together pell-mell for 
three days: French, Saxons, Bavarians, and 
Bohemians, walked the ſtreets in common, 
without diſtinction, or the ſhedding a ſingle 

drop of blood, | 
The elector of Bavaria, who was juſt come 
to the camp, wrote to the king an account of 
this ſucceſs in ſuch terms as a general would ad- 
dreſs to the prince whoſe armies he commanded. 
He made his public entry into the capital of 
Bohemia the ſame day on which it was taken, 
and was crowned in the month of December. 
In the mean time the grand duke, finding ſub- 
ſiſtence fail in the quarters which he occupied, 
| xetired to the ſouthern part of the province, 
and left the command of his army to his brother 
prince Charles of Lorrain. While theſe things 
Were 
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were in agitation, the king of Pruffia made 
himſelt maſter of Moravia, a province lying 
between Bohemia and Sileſia; ſo that Maria 
Thereſa ſeemed every-where loſt : her compe- 
titor had been crowned archduke of Auftria at 
Lintz : he had been lately crowned king of 
Bohemia at Prague; from whence he went to 
Frankfort, and there was raiſed to the imperial 
throne under the name of Charles VII. All 
the eleCtors had put a negative upon the vote 
of Bohemia in chuſing an emperor, while that 
province remained to. the queen of Hungary, 
pretending it was not what a woman had a 
right to. The elector of Bavaria, now maſter 
of Prague, might have availed himſelf of it ; 
but being under no neceflity of ſo doing, ſutf- 
fered it to lie dormant. 

Marſhal Belleiſle, who had followed him 
from Prague to. Frankfort, appeared rather as 
one of the principal electors than the am- 
baſſador of France: he had managed all the 
votes, and directed every negotiation: he re- 
ceived all the honours due to the repreſentative 
of a king, who had given away the imperial 
crown. The elector of Mentz, who prefides 
at the election, gave him the right-hand in his 
own palace: the ambaſſador paid that compli- 
ment to electors only, taking place of all the 
other princes. His full inſtructions: were ſent 
to the German chancery in French, though it 
had heretofore required thoſe pieces to be pre- 
ſented in the Latin tongue, as being the proper 


language of a government which aſſumes the 


title and denomination of the Roman Empire. 
Charles Albert was elected in the moſt tranquil 
and ſolemn manner on the 4th of January, 


D 3 1742. 
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1742. One would have thought him covered 
with glory, and at the ſummit of happineſs ; 
but the ſcene changed ſoon, and his very eleva- 
tion rendered him one of the moſt unfortunate 
princes upon earth. - 

The fault that bad been committed by not 
providing a ſufficient number of cavalry, began 
now to be felt. Marſhal Belleiſle lay fick at 
Frankfort ; and could not beſides, at the fame 
time, conduct negotiations, and command an 
army at a diſtance. A miſunderſtanding began 
to gain ground among the allies ; the Saxons 
complained much of the Pruſſians; the latter 
complained of+ the French; and they prefefred 
complaints in their turn. 

Maria Thereſa was principally ſupported by 
her own magnanimity, and by the money of 
England, Holland, and Venice; by loans in 
Flanders ; but, above all, by the deſperate ar- 
dour of her troops, which ſhe aſſembled from 
all quarters, The French army was deſtroy- 
ed by fatigue, ſickneſs, and deſertion: and 
was with difficulty recruited, The French 
did not find the ſame fortune as Guſtavus 
Adolphus, who opened his campaign in Ger- 
many with leſs than ten thouſand men; yet 
in a ſhort time found his forces encreaſed to 
thirty thouſand, augmenting them in propor- 
tion as he advanced “. | 

The French army, which, on its entering 
Bohemia, ſhould have amounted to forty-five 
thouſand men, conſiſted, on its leaving France, 


— 


* The Swediſh army under Guſtavus Adolphus amount- 
ed to 26,000 horſe and foot when he firſt landed in Ger- 
any. a 
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of not more than thirty-two thouſand, and in 
this number there was but eight thouſand ca» 
valry, whereas there ought to have been twenty 
thouſand, Every day then weakened the French 
and ſtrengthened the Auſtrian forces. Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, brother to the grand duke, 


was in the heart of Bohemia at the head of 


thirty-five thouſand. effect ve men; and every 
where favoured bythe inhabitants, He commenc- 
ed a defenſive war very ſucceſsfully, keeping the 
enemy in a ſtate of continual alarm, by cutting 
off their con oys, and haraſſing them perpetually 
on every hand with crouds of Huſſars, Croats, Pan- 
dours, and Talpaches. The Pandours are Scla- 
vonians, inhabiting the banks of the Drave and 
the Save: they wear a long garment, and in 
their girdles ſtick ſeveral piſtols, a fabre, and a 
re. The Talpaches are Hungarian in- 
antry, armed with a fuſee, two piſtols, and 
a ſabre, The Croats, called in France Cravates, 
are the militia of Croatia, The huſſars are 
Hungarian cavalry mounted upon ſmall horſes, 
which are very light and hardy: they cut off 
poſts that are weak, and not properly ſupported 
by cavalry, which was every where the caſe 
of the troops of France and Bavaria, The 
elector of Bavaria thought a ſmall number of 
troops enough to preſerye a vaſt extent of coun- 
try, which he did not ſuppoſe the empreſs queen 
in circumſtances to retake. It is eaſy to con- 
demn the operations of war when they are un- 
fortunate; but theſe misfortunes are ſeldom: 
foreſeen : yet, for a long time paſt, Marſhat 
Belleiſle had foretold them in all his letters from 
Frankfort, | | 
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«© They have left troops, ſaid he, in the Up- 
— Auſtria, which will be infallibly cut off.“ 

e wrote thus to Monſ. Breteuil, then ſecre- 
tary of ſtate in the war- department, the 17th 
of * 1741 : I cannot help dwelling 
on this important ſubject: I aſſure you that the 
misfortune which I have fo long foreſeen, will 
inevitably happen : the firſt ſource of our mis- 
fortunes muſt ariſe from the mixture of nations 
among our ſoldiery, and their being ſcattered.” 
The marſhal falling ftck at Frankfort about the 
end of November, took immediate care to write 
to court, that it was neceflary to ſend another 
general to take upon him the command of the 
armies. On the 8th of December, marſhal 
Broglio, an old officer, bred under marſhal Vil- 
lars, and celebrated for many brave actions, ſet 
out for Straſburgh. On his arrival in Bohemia, 
he found the conquerors embaraſſed with their 
acquiſitions, and the Auſtrians poſſeſſed of alt 
the poſts in the ſouthern parts of Bohemia. Up- 
per Auſtria was guarded only by fifteen thou- 
ſand Bavarians and eight or nine thouſand 
French. Count Khevenhuller, governor of Vi- 
enna, appeared ſuddenly in thote quarters with 
garriſons drawn from ſuch towns as he left be- 
hind him, the troops recalled from Italy, and 
twenty thouſand Hungarians. Lieutenant-ge- 
neral count de Segur was then at Lintz, an open 
town into which the elector of Bavaria had 
thrown about eight thoufand men *. General 


""» 


® Liatz is far from being an open town: it is the capi- 
tal of Higher Auſtria, defended on the one fide by the Da- 
nube, and on the other by a ſtrong citadel, in which the 
emperors have ſometimes ſought refuge againſt the Turks, 

Geographers take it to be the antient Geſodunum. 
Ehevenhuller 
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Khevenhuller advanced with thirty thouſand 


fighting men under command of the. grand 
duke. Segur's only reſource was then to retire; 
but the elector had commanded him to defend 


a poſt, which it was not poſſible for him to 


maintain. He baricadoed the piace, and pre- 
pared to reſiſt the moſt vigorous aſſaults, hop- 
ing, on the other hand, that. ſome diverſion 
would be made by the Bavarians ; but the latter 
were defcated and diſperſed ; and, inſtead of 
ſuccouring Lintz, they loſt Scharding. 

The grand duke now appeared in perſon be- 
fore Lintz, and ſummoned the French to ſur- 


render priſoners of war: on their refuſal, he 


cauſed his troops to enter the place ſword in 
hand, and burned down a part of one of his 
own towns, to bury the French in its ruins. 
Monſ. Duchatel, a lieutenant-general, who 
died lately with the higheſt character for valour, 
probity, and ſpirit, came to treat with him on 
the part of the beſteged, The grand duke in- 
ſiſted on their ſurrendering priſoners of war. 
„Well then,” ſaid Duchatel, “ ſince this is 
your reſolution, begin again to burn the town, 
and we will begin to fire.” The prince was 
ſoftened, and allowed them to retire with the 
honours of war, on condition they did not ſerve 
again for a year. 

The Hungarians, after this firſt ſucceſs, im- 
mediately advanced, and retook Paſſau. They 
ſpread themſelves over Bavaria on the Auſtrian 
fide; while the Auſtrians entered it on the 


fide of Tirol, and laid all waſte from one end 


to the ather, A partizan named Mentzel, 
known only by his brutality and depredations, 
Ds appeared 
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appeared ſuddenly before Munich with his huſ- 


ſars, and the capital of Bavaria ſurrendered to 
his ſummons. All theſe events followed rapidly 
each other, while the French prepared at Frank- 
fort for the coronation of the elector of Bavaria. 
In ſhort, the very day he was elected emperor, 
he received the account of the loſs of Lintz ; 
and was ſoon convinced, that he was left with- 
out capital or dominion, 


CHAP. 
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The relation of the emperor Charles VIIth's miſ- 
fortunes continued. The battle of Sahay. The 
French are ee by the Profle: and after- 

wards by the Saxons. Merſhal Maillebais army 
mate a "fruitleſs march into Bohemia. Marſhal 
Belleifle preſerves the army at Prague. 


FORTUNE now declared herſelf as much 

an enemy to the Bavarian emperor in Bo- 
hemia, as in Upper Auſtria and Bavaria : the 
aſpect of things was the more melancholy in. 
three months time, becauſe his affairs in Bo- 
hemia looked well; and, from the ſuperiority 
of his allies, there was great probability of their 
being able to reſtore him to his dominions; for 
on the one ſide count Saxe had taken Egra, 
and thus the two extreme boundaries of Bohe- 
mia were maintained; on the other, Prince 
Charles, having given battle to the king of 
Pruſſia near Czaſlaw in the heart of Bohemia, 
into which he had penetrated with his army, 
was totally defeated. 

The Saxons were alſo in a condition to ſe- 
cond the king, and to affiſt in preſerving the 
conqueſts which had been made for the common 
cauſe by the French armies conjunaly with 
them. In the midſt of theſe apparent advan- 
tages, marſhal Belleiſle, being recovered from 
his indiſpoſition, haſtened to the French army 
at Frankfort, commanded by marſhal Broglio, 


and encountered the Auſtrians at Sahay, near 
- Frauemberg, on the road to Prague. Theſe 
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two generals differed in opinion, but were re- 
united by their zeal for the ſervice. They lay 
that night on a mattraſs, and on the ſucceed- 
ing day fought one of the moſt ſharp and glo- 
rious battles that had been known during the 
whole war, if glory may be ſaid to be annexed 
to ſmall events, happily conducted, and boldly 
ſupported, as well as to more deciſive actions. 
Six hundred carabineers and three hundred dra- 
goons, led by the marquis de Mirepoix and the 
duke de Chevreuſe, attacked and routed a body 
of two thouſand five hundred cuiraſſiers, com- 
manded by prince Lobkowitz, though they 
were advantageouſly poſted, and made a gallant 
defence. The duke de Chevreuſe was wounded 
in three places. The duke de Broglio and all 
the officers gave to the ſoldiery a noble exam- 
ple, particularly M. de Maleſieux, major of the 
carabineers, who drew them up in a mannerthat 
contributed much to the ſucceſs of the day. The 
count de Berenger, at the head of the brigade 
of Navarre, did very ſignal ſervice, This was 
not a great battle, but rather a trial of {kill be- 
tween the French and the Auſtrian generals, in 
which each combatant ſhewed prodigies of va- 
Jour; and if it could not give great ſuperiority 
to the French arms, it might at leaſt have en- 
hanced their reputations: but it was to no pur- 
poſe ; and they ſhould have foreſeen, that, not- 
withſtanding all their apparent ſucceſs, the pit 
was dug into which they were ready to fall. 
The king of Pruſſia, diſſatisfied with marſhal 
Broglio, wrote to him a very haughty letter 
after the battle of Czaſlaw; and added, with 
his own hand, this poſtſcript: “ I am quit 
with MY allies; for my troops have juſt obtained 
a complete 


ö 
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a complete victory: it is your duty to make the 

beſt uſe of it out of hand, otherwiſe you may 
be reſponſible for it to vo allies.“ | 

It is ſcarcely poſlible to comprehend what he 


means by thole words: I am quit with My 
allies.” Marſhal Broglio, in writing home to 


the prime-miniſter, obſerves, that the ki 


of Pruſſia might have expreſſed himſelf 9 
obligingly; but that he did not underſtand 


French: he underſtood. it well, and his mean- 


ing was clear. 


This monarch remained inactive after his 
victory at Czaſlaw, and they could not conceive 
what his conduct imported. No advantages 
were reaped from the little affair at Sahay, and 
at length ſubſiſtence began to fail. There are 
inſtances in which the teo great diſtance of a 
magazine, or the ſcarcity of one article of pro- 
viſions, may occaſion the loſs of a kingdom. 
The arrival of the recruits expected ſrom France 
was too late. The troops under marſhal Brog- 
lio were ſo much diminiſhed, that only twelve 
thouſand men could be muſtered at a review of 
forty- ſix battalions, which ought to have 
amounted to thirty thouſand men, 

The reſt of the army was ſcattered ; while 
prince Charles of Lorrain, and prince, Lobko- 
witz, reunited their forces. To add to the 
misfortune, tbere was but little agreement be- 
tween the French generals, as well as between 
thoſe of the allies. Had the Pruſſians acted 
conjunctly with the French and Saxons, it is 
certain, that being poſſeſied of Prague, Egra, 
and all the Northern Bohemia, victorious at 
Czaſlaw and Sahay, they might have remained 
maſters of Bohemia. Marſhal Belleiſle, to 

whom 
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whom the king of Pruſſia wrote daily with the 
moſt entire confidence, and rather like a ftiend 
than a king, waited upon that monarch in his 
camp, on the 5th of June, in order to concert 
with him what was to be done for the common 
cauſe. The king ſpoke thus to him: ©, I give 
you warning that prince Charles is advancing 
towards marſhal Broglio; and that if proper 
advantages are not drawn' from the affair at 
Sahay, 1 ſhall make a ſeparate peace for my- 
ſelf,” In a word, a treaty between him and 
the queen of Hungary had been for near a year 
on the point of concluſion; the negotiations had 
been renewed at Breſlau and the Hague; the 
articles were at length ſettled, and nothing was 
wanting but to ſign them. The only and beſt 
method of preſerving an ally, is to be always 
ſtrong enough to do without him; but marſhal 
Broglio's army was ſo far from being in this 
happy ſituation, that it daily decreaſed by ſick- 
neſs and deſertion. 

They were forced to abandon all their poſts, 
one after another; they daily loſt their provi- 
ſions and ammunition; of which part was pil- 

laged by our own-ſoldiers, and part carried off 

by the enemy, Prince Charles paſſed the Mol- 

daw, in putluit of a body of troops under mon- 

ſieur d'Aubignẽ, who retreated in diſorder; he 

followed the French to Thein, to Piſeck, and 
from Piſeck to Pilſen, and thence to Beraun: 
theſe retreats coſt the French at leaſt as many 
men as a battle, and beſudes contributed to 
diſpirit the troops. They were perpetually 
haraſſed in their precipitate marches by the 

huflars, their baggage pillaged, and every 
Frenchman that chanced to ſtray from his 
| corps 
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corps was maſſacred without mercy. During 
this diforder of ſo many detached bodies every 
where flying before the enemy, marſhal Broglio 
ſaved his army by making a reſolute ſtand 
againſt the army of prince Charles, with about 
ten thouſand men, by putting a deep river be- 
tween them, ſtealing a march, and, at length, 


having collected all his forces, retiring towards 
Prague. This manceuvrewas admirable, but did 
not at all reſtore his affairs. During the time 
that he was making ſo many efforts to prevent 
his being cut off by the united armies of prince 


Charles of Lorrain and prince Lobkowitz, he 


was abandoned by the king of Pruſſia. The 


firſt diſgraces of the French arms in Bavaria 
and Bohemia gave riſe to the treaty, the latter 
occaſioned its being _ on the 11th of June 
1742. The king of Pruſſia had, at a very pro- 
per opportunity, taken up arms to make an 
eaſy conqueſt of Sileſia; and he was now wil- 


ling, at as proper a time, to lay them down, in 


order to keep the largeſt and richeſt part of 
that province as far as the river Neils. 

Tune queen of Hungary, who, fifteen months 
before, might have prevented the war, and put 
the imperial crown upon the head of her huſ- 


band, beſides being ſupplied with troops and 


money at the king of Pruſſia's expence, by only 
giving up a part of that province, now thought 
herſelf very happy in ceding to Pruſſia much 


more than he had then demanded, and got no- 
thing in return. She alſo parted with the 


county of Glatz to him; and if ſhe did not ſe- 


cure him as an ally, ſhe was, however, for 


ſome time freed from a formidable opponent. 


The | 
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The emperor was abandoned by this treaty, 
and not the ſlighteſt mention made of France. 
Saxony, by one of the articles of peace, was 
to be comprized therein, provided that their 
forces ſeparated from the French within ſixteen 
days, reckoning from the time of ſigning the 
treaty. | 

The Saxon army withdrew long before the 
ſtipulated term. The French remained alone 
the protectors of the emperor, and were the 
only troops expoſed to danger. His only aſy- 
lum was Frankfort, where he had been crown- 
ed. In vain did marſhal Belleiſſe, though in a 
bad ſtate of health, poſt from the Pruſſian camp 
to the court of Dreſden; in vain did marſhal 
Broglio aſſemble his troops, conſiderably re- 
cruited : there was but little ſubordination in 
his army; they ſaw themſelves in a ſtrange 
country, without allies or aſſiſtance; they had 
prince Charles to contend with, who com- 
manded a ſuperior army, and was beloved by 
his people. The advantage of ſpeaking the 
language of the country in which a war is car- 
ried on is alfo very great; they receive quicker 
intelligence, and oftener. The national troops 
are favoured always, and foreigners betrayed. 
There was alſo another inconvenience, which 
is alone ſufficient to deſtroy an army, and even 
a ſtate. Marſhal Belleiſle, who arrived about 
the end of June from Dreſden at Prague, had 
a commiſſion as general in Bohemia; and mar- 
ſhal Broglio, who, at Prague, had under him 
part of the battalions deſtined for Bavaria, in- 
nited on keeping the chief command, as his 
right, being the oldeſt marſhal. Thus here 
were two generals, and the principal officers 
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did not know which they were to obey. Car- 
dinal Fleury continued marſhal Belleiſte in the 
command. The king's ſervice did not, how- 
ever, ſuffer from things remaining in this dan- 
gerous and doubtful ſituation, which is yet 
more rate than this diviſion of authority. 

The French, deſerted as they were, ſaw 
themſelves ſtill poſſeſſed of the moſt important 
place of all their conqueſts. But while Bohe- 
mia was the theatre of theſe revolutions, the 
Hungarians lived in the capital of Bavaria, of 
which they were maſters, with all the licen- 
tiouſneſs and cruelty of an unbridled ſoldiery. 
The town was ranſomed; yet the neighbour- 
ing villages were ravaged, and the people re- 
duced to a ſtate of deſperation. The king of 
France did not abandon the emperor; he main- 
tained him in poſſeſſion of Prague and Egra ; 
the duke of Harcourt, with fifteen thouſand 
men, advanced to ſuccour Bohemia ; this di- 
verſion proved, for a very ſhort while, the de- 
liverance of Munich. | 

The Auſtrian general Khevenhuller having 
drawn together his forces, marched out of Mu- 
nich, even ſo ſoon as the month of April. The 
inhabitants, who were highly incenſed againſt 
them, roſe upon and flew ſeveral of them at 
the very inſtant of their quitting the place; 
then ſhut the gates, though it was almoſt an 
open town, @nd entrenched themſelves. But, 
in a few days afterwards, they were obliged to 
ſurrender for the ſecond time, and to give up 
their arms, This coſt ſeveral of the citizens 
their lives, who were ſlain by the Pandours ; 
others ſaved themſelves * ſacrificing part of 
their private property. The Bavarian troops 
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were always beaten; the duke of Harcourt, 
with great difficulty, maintained himſelf on the 
banks of the Danube, againſt a ſuperior enemy. 
The eyes of all Europe were now turned upon 
Prague ; the two French marſhals being rein- 
forced, had got together in the town, or under 
the walls, atter ſo many diſaſters, twenty-eight 
thoufand men. June 27, 1742, prince Charles 
of Lorrain appeared before the place, with 
forty-five thouſand men, beſides eighteen thou- 
ſand Hungarians under general Feſtititz, who 
advanced to him from Sileſia, where they had 
been before employed, and whom the peace 
with the king of Pruſſia left at liberty to march 
wherever their ſovereign's ſervice required. 

An army of ſixty thouſand fighting men had 
never before been ſeen laying fiege to one of 
twenty-eight thouſand; but the more numerous 
the garriſon, and the more populous the town, 
the greater reaſon was there to expect that provi- 
ſions and ammunition ſhould fail. The queen 
left nothing undone which ſhe thought might 
contribute to the retaking of her capital. She 
gave all the horſes in her ſtable to draw the 
artillery and ſtores: ber example was followed 
by her nobles, and they paid the waggoners 
for theirs in ready money. The hope of this 
court ſeemed to riſe in proportion as ſhe was 
exhauſted. | 

The queen had made up az Amazonian 
dreſs, in which ſhe propoſed to enter Prague 
on horſe-back, at the head cf her victorious 
army; nay, fo ſure were they through all her 
dominions, that Prague muſt in a ſhort time be 
taken, that an Auſtrian general in- the Low 
Countries ſent a ſervant from Bruſſels to Prague, 
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on purpoſe that he might bring him the earlieſt 
account of the ſurrender of the place. 

The French miniſter ordered marſhal Belleiſſe 
to offer to evacuate the place to the Auſtrians, 
provided that all the French troops in Bohemia 
were permitted to withdraw; and that, on the 
other hand, all the Auſtrian troops ſhould re- 
tire out of Bavaria. This propoſition ſeemed 
the preliminary of a general peace: but it was 
far from being agreed to by the beſiegers; for 
at their ſecond conference, marſhal Konigſegg 
declared to marſhal Belleiſle, that the queen his 
miſtreſs abſolutely hoped to make the whole 
French army priſoners of war. In Prague 
every thing began to fail but courage: about 
the end of July meat ſold there for four livres a 
pound; horſe-fleſh- was eaten at the very beſt 
tables; and, thro? ſcarcity of forage, they were 
forced to kill or abandon upwards of four- 
teen thouſand horfes to the enemy. The dukes 
of Biron, Chevreuſe, Luxemburgh, BouMers, 
Fleury, count Clermont de Tonnere, brigadier 
general of horſe, M. de Sechelles, intendant of 
the army, ſent their plate tothe mint of Prague 
to be coined for the ſubſiſtenee of the officers 
and foldiers. c n 20 

It was the unhappy fate of the French at 
Prague to find themfelves far diſtant from their 
own country, among a people to whoſe lan- 
guage they were ſtrangers, and by whom they 
were hated ; to be expoſed to every kind of 
necefſity, without any certainty of aſſiſtance, 
and to have no other ſubje& of converſation 
than paſt miſtakes and preſent dangers. One 
hundred pieces of cannon, and thirty-ſix mor- 
tars, were fired upon their entrenchments; _ 
Woes het; "© "ol 
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the Auſtrians, not having one good engineer 
among them, their works were but indifferently 
conducted ; the trenches were too long and too 
large, and the French reaped ſome advantages 
from their errors; they made daily ſallies, but 
the moſt memorable was that of the 22d of 
Auguſt: it was in reality a battle. Twelve 
thouſand of the beſieg d attacked the beſiegers, 
carried a battery of capnon, made two hundred 
2 filled up the works, took general. 

onty, killed fifteen hundred men, and 
wounded two thouſand. In this engagement, 
the duke of Biron, the prince des Deux- 
Ponts, brother to the reigning duke, and the 
prince de Beauveau, were wounded. The 
marquis de Teſſẽ, firſt equery to the queen, 
and his lieutenant — were killed near 
each other. The marquis de Clermont, colo- 
nel of the regiment d' Auvergne, the marquis 
de Molac, colonel of Berry, loſt their lives at 
the ſame time. 

This memorable action was dearly purchaſed, 
but threw the Auſtrians into ſuch aſtoniſhment 
that they dared not afterwards carry on any of 
their feeble works, which ſcarcely deſerved ta 
be ſtiled fortifications : they contented them- 
ſelves with firing ineffeQually from their batte- 
ries, but made no breach. The place might 
rather be ſaid to be inveſted than beſieged ; yet 
it was apparent that in the end the entire loſs 
of the French both in Prague and Egra muſt 
be inevitable : there was but one way to. re- 
lieve them, which was to ſend to their ſuccour 
that army of about forty thouſand men, which, 
under the command of marſhal Maillebois, had 
obliged the king of England to ſign an apparent 
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neutrality, and at the ſame time awed both 
Holland and Hanover : butthis army was abont 
two hundred leagues from Prague. This ex- 
pedient was propoſed by the marquis de Fene- 
lon, ambaſſador in Holland. It had its incon- 
veniences, but was not yet without its advan- 
tages. France can eaſily raiſe and ſubſiſt three 
hundred thouſand men for ten years, without 
being drained, yet now there were ſcarce — 
thouſand men in the heart of that kingdom; ſo 
that they were in the moſt perplexed ſituation. 
They had, at different intervals, ſent into 
Germany the better part of two hundred and 
twelve and one hundred and ſeven- 
teen battalions, and theſe had been from time 
to time recruited: theſe troops, divided in 
Prague, Egra, Bavaria, and the Upper Palati- 
nate, were above half waſted away. Count 
Saxe, who at that time commanded in Ger- 
— wrote word to court, that he had not an 
hundred and fifty men left to a battalion. 

In order to — and diſengage theſe diſ- 
perſed, weakened, and almoſt annihilated armies, 
it was debated to march towards the complete 
and flouriſhing army of marſhal Maillebois, 
compoſed of forty- one battalions and ſixty - five 
ſquadrons, three thouſand Palatines, three thou- 
ſand Heſſians, and three independent compa- 
nies of foot and two of dragoons. It was ob- 
vious, that if all theſe forces united had acted 
with unanimity, and been aſſiſted by Pruſſia and 
Saxony, they muſt have in every thing ſuc- 
ceeded.. If marſhal Maiilebois had advanced 
with his army along the banks of the Rhine to 
penetrate into Bohemia, he had left France un- 
guarded ; ſo that even the Dutch might have 

 - become 
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become formidable, and harraſſed the frontiers 
with forty thouſand men. The oldeſt and ableſt 
generals were conſulted upon this head. Mar- 
thal de Puiſegur repreſented the difficulties and 
dangers of the proceeding, all which M. Noail- 
les admitted; but yet inſiſted on the neceſſity 
of it. Marſhal d'Asfeldt was alſo of the ſame 
opinion; and the king determined upon it, 
however hazardous, becauſe neceſſary, con- 
vinced that great undertakings cannot be ex- 
ecuted without riſking great loſſes. But the 
route and manner in which this army was to be 
conducted ſtill embaraſſed them extremely. 
The emperor Charles would have been glad 
that they were employed in his electoral domi- 
nions, where he himſelf had commanded them. 
He repreſented in writing, that, by delivering 
Bavaria, Prague would be ſet free; the ſiege of 
which the Auſtrians muſt infallibly raiſe, as ſoon 
as this army ſhould reach the banks of the Da- 
nube : but the French miniſtry could never 
think of putting their only reſource into the 
hands” of an emperor, who had been ſo little 
able to defend himſelf. Cardinal Fleury wrote 
to diſſuade him from it, in his letter dated Au- 
guſt the 19th. The only reaſon which he al- 
leges, is couched in theſe terms: Would it 
become an-emperor to appear at the head of 
our armies, without an equipage ſuited to his 
dignity ?” This was a ſtrange reaſon, and was 
far from correſponding with the king of France's 
allowing ſix millionsyearlyto his imperialmajeſty. 
Marſhal Maillebois's inclination was to march 
his army to the ſuccour of Bohemia, becauſe he 
there expected to find greater plenty of provi- 
ſions than on the barren defiles of Bohemia. 
| 5 Marſhal 
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Marſhal de Puiſegur, ſeeing it was abſolutely 
neceſſary that this army ſhould march, thought 
their direction at leaſt ought to be ſuited to the 
opinion of marſhal Maillebois: but the favou- 
rite object of entering Bohemia prevailed. The 
intention of the cardinal was, that this auxiliary 
army ſhould inſpire with ſpirit the reſt of the 
king's troops, while, in the mean time, he 
* try every method of making peace. 

e felt the pulſe of George II. whom he had, 
the preceding year, compelled to remain neuter 
in a cauſe which the Englifh had much at heart. 
He had ſome hopes from this negotiation; but 
the time for it was elapſed. The celebrated 
Sir Robert Walpole, who, in England, had 
ung the helm under the kings George I. and 

I. had been obliged, by the clamours of the 
people, to reſign his employments, becauſe he 
was of a pacific diſpoſition, His greateſt ene- 
mies agree, that never miniſter had better ſup- 
ported thoſe great trading companies, which 
are the baſis of the Engliſh credit; and none 
knew the art of managing the parliament bet- 
ter: but his beſt friends cannot deny, that he 
had applied the treaſure of the nation to ſecur- 
ing a conſtant majority in parliament, which 
no miniſter had ever done before him: he made 
no ſecret of this himſelf; and the author of 
theſe memoirs has heard him ſay, I am maſter 
of a drug that will effectually correct all evil 
humours : it is ſold only at my ſhop.” Theſe 
words, which convey-no idea either of wit or 
elevated ſtile, are expreffive of his character. 
War had never been his taſte : he always 
thought it would be the period of his power. 
] can anſwer for it, ſaid he, that I can govern 
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the parliament in time of peace: I cannot un- 
dertake to do ſo in time of war.” Cardinal 
Fleury had often taken advantage of his timi- 
dity, and thereby preſerved the ſuperiority in 
negotiating. This was laid to Walpole's charge 
by his- enemies: inceflant were the complaints 
ſill made againſt him for having ſo long delayed 
to declare war againſt Spain. To endeavour 
preſerving peace to a trading nation is furely a 
{trange ſort of crime. 

His enemies were not only the Tories, who 
always were directly — to the Whigs, 
but a conjunction of both, equally diſcontented, 
becauſe they choſe to be fo . This faction 
was denominated the country pry; a kind of 
diviſion not unlike that which has almoſt always 
ſubſiſted in Poland, and been lately fer on foot 
in Sweden; for in all countries jealouſies and 
complaints are raiſed againſt the miniſtry ; and 
if, in abſolute monarchies, they evaporate into 
empty murmurs, yet, in mixed governments, 
they become real factions. The country party 
complained highly, that George II. had, by his 
treaty of neutrality, ſacrificed the glory of Great 
Britain to the preſervation of Hanover +, and 
laid the whole blame upon Walpole the then 
miniſter, who had no ſhare in this neceſſary, 


* Had M. de Voltaire underſtood the nature of this op- 
poſition as well as he pretends to underſtand it, he would 
have aſſigned a more ſubſtantial reaſon ; which, indeed, 
was no other than a ſenſe of national grievances, that 
had ariſen from a corrupt ad ſt.—. 

* They complained that ever fince the acceſſion of 
George I. the intereſts of England had been ſacrificed to 
thoſe of .. But their loudeſt complaints were founded 
on the miniſter's paſſive behaviour, with reſpect to the 
Spaniſh depredations, . f 
2 unpremeditated 
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unpremeditated treaty, which was entered into 
only to be broke. Long before this treaty 
they had attacked him in parliament. Mr. 
Sandys, then a member of the houſe of com- 
mons, told him openly, on the 23d of Febru- 
| ary 1741, Get yourſelf ready, for I ſhall 
; impeach you in three days.” I accept the 
challenge, anſwered he, provided we fight ho- 
. mourably ;” and, at the ſame time, repeated this 


line from Horace : 
5 Ml conſeire fibi, nulla paleſeere culpa? 
x Oa the very day fixed, his accuſer moved 
1 the houſe of commons to petition the king to 
f remove Sir Robert Walpole for ever from his 
s council and preſence : at the ſame time, a mo- 
t tion of a ſimilar nature was made by Lord Car- 
4 teret in the houſe of peers. The 2 was 
4 put, and debated in each houſe till midnight. 
* Never was there a piece of more manifeſt in- 
8, juſtice than this of endeavouring to bring a 
y man to puniſhment, before there were proofs 
14 that he had deſerved it. Vet that which does 
at not always happen, was at this time the caſe : 
ad the juſteſt party carried it in both houſes, and 
—_ Walpole as yet kept his ground“. But the 
y, ſeven years, —.ʒ which the Engliſh houſe of 
. commons ſubſiſted, being now at an end, and 
op- new repreſentatives chofen, whereby the coun- 
uld try party was conſiderably ſtrengthened, the 
— miniſter, who had for twenty years ſupported 

himſelf againſt ſo many enemies, found it time 
of for him to retire, The king created him a 
| to — R 
ded * For how long time ? the motion was made in the lattec 
the end of February, and Sir Robert made his retreat by the 
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peer of Great Britain, under the title of Earl 
of Orford; and three days afterwards he re- 
ſigned all his employments. His enemies ſtill 
proceeded againſt him legally: they inſiſted 
upon his accounting for thirty millions of 
French livres, ſaid to have been expended in 
ſecret ſervices during the term of ten years; and 
in this ſum were included one million two hun- 
dred thoufand livres, ſaid to have been given to 
the political writers, and other perſons who had 
employed their pens in favour of the miniſtry. 
The king, provoked at this accuſation, evaded 
it by adjourning the parliament * ; that is, ſuſ- 
pended its fitting for ſome time by virtue of his 
royal prerogative. | 
That very lord Carteret who had accuſed 
Walpole in the houſe of peers, was now in the 
higheſt credit: he was employed by the king to 
convince the people he was in reality as much 
inclined to war as they were: thus he favoured 
their paſſions to ſtrengthen his government. 
Lord Carteret had been formerly ſecretary of 
ſtate, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland: he was 
one of the moſt learned men in England, ſpoke 
ſeveral of the living languages fluently, but 
more particularly French and Spaniſh : he was 
bold and artful, active, indefatigable, and oc. 
cafionally prodigal of public money : he was as 
much diſpoſed, through tafte and inclination, 
to war, as Walpole had been to peace: he did 
not ſucceed this miniſter in his poſt, which was 
that of high-treaſurer under a different deno- 
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Hacy of thoſe who had been moſt clamorous in the oppo- 
fition to Sir R=——t's adminiſtration, 
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mination; but reſumed his former employment 
of ſecretary of ſtate for the northern depart- 
ment; and was in higher eſtimation than the 
now earl of Orford had ever heen “. 

The cardinal made him ſome overtures for an 
accommodation, and even went ſo far as 10 
propoſe that he ſhould be the mediator ; but 
lord Carteret only anſwered by. engaging the 
parliament to raiſe ſupplies, to enable the king 
to levy troops; to take into his pay thoſe of 
Hanover; to hire forces from Denmark and 
Heſſe, who are always ready to fell their men 
to either ſide; to augment the queen of Hun- 
gary's ſubſidies ; to purchaſe the alliance of Sar- 
dinia; to conduct a conſpiracy at Naples; and 
to ſend flects into the Mediterranean and 
America: he alſo propoſed to procure for the 
king of England in Germany the ceſſion in full 
property of the biſhoprics of Oſnabrug and 
Hildeſheim ; and, in fine, to make his maſter 
arbitrator in both hemiſpheres. 

While, on the one hand, the cardinal thus 
addreſſed the Britiſh court, whoſe tone was very 
imperious, he applied, on the other, to the ge- 
neral who beſieged Prague: he wrote a letter, 
dated July 11, to field-marſhal Konigſeck, and 
it was delivered to him by Marſhal Belleiſle, in 
which he excuſes himſelf from having conſented 
to the prefent war; and ſays he had been hur- 
ried out of his own meaſures. * Many people,” 
ſuch are his own words, “ know how firmly I 


1 — — 


* This ſurely was not the caſe. No miniſter ſince the 
revolution had equalled Sir Robert in power and influence. 
As to lord C-———t, his authority was ſo ill eſtabliſhed, that 
in a few years after this period he was compelled to reſign 
by his ſubordinates in the ad———n, 
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eppoſed the reſolutions we have taken; and that 
I was as it were compelled to acquieſce with 
them. Your excellency is too well acquainted 
with all that paſſed, not to gueſs at the man who 
left nothing undone to determine the king to en- 
ter into a league very contrary to my liking, and 
my principles.” The queen of Hungary only 
anſwered by cauſing the cardinal's letter to be 
printed. It was ealy to ſee the ill effects this 
letter muſt have produced. In the firſt place, he 
threw evidently the whole blame of the war 
upon the very general who was commiſſioned to 
negotiate with count Konigſeck ; and to render - 
his perſon odious, was not the way to make his 
negotiation ſucceſsful : ſecondly, it plainly ac- 
knowledged a weakneſs in the miniſtry ; and 
he muſt have a very ſlender knowledge of man- 
kind, who could not foreſce advantage would 
be taken of this weakneſs ; that it would inſpire 
the allies of France with indifference, and give 
her enemies more courage. 

The cardinal, finding his letter made public, 
wrote a ſecond, in which he complains of this 
publication to the Auſtrian general; and ſays, 
„ He ſhall not hereafter be ſo forward in writ- 
ing to him.” This ſecond letter did him more 
hurt than the firſt: he diſavowed them both in 
the public papers; and this diſavowal, whereby 
no-body was deceived, crowned all thoſe im- 
prudent proceedings, which leſs ſevere judges 
will be apt to excu'e in an old man, aged 87, 
and perplexed with a ſeries of ill tuccels. At 
length the emperor offered propoſals for a peace 
to the court of London, and particularly referred 
to ſeculariſing the two biſhoprics above-men- 
tioned in favour of Hanover, The Engliſh 
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miniſter did not look upon the emperor's inter- 
poſition in the leaſt neceſſary towards obtaining 
theſe biſhoprics. His propoſals were inſulted by 
being made public. "The emperor was under a 
neceſſity of diſavowing his offers of a peace, as 
Fleury had been compelled to difown the war. 

The diſpute now grew warmer than ever : 
France on the one hand, and England on the 
other, under the name of auxiliaries, tho' princi- 
pals in fact, ſtrove to hold the balance of Eu- 
rope ſword in hand. In ſpring, 1742, the 
court of England marched into Flanders ſixteen 
thouſand Engliſh troops, as many Hanoverians, 
and fix thouſand Heſſians, which, united to 
about fifteen thouſand Auſtrians, made up a 
formidable army. They were commanded by the 
earl of Stair, an officer who had been formerly 
bred under the great duke of Marlborough, 
and who in 1715 had been ambaſſador to 
France, | | 

England endeavoured, before ſhe ſhould 
ſtrike a blow, to engage Holland to take part 
in the diſpute ; but the ſtates general rigidly 
adhered to their treaty, which obliged them only 
to ſupply the queen of Hungary with money: 
nothing could induce them, at this time, to 
furniſh troops. Holland was divided into two 
parties; one was for preſerving peace, the other 
breathed nothing but war, There was, how- 
ever, a third, as yet but little known, who wiſh- 
ed for a change in the government by advancing 
a ſtadtholder; but this party, though acquiring 
ſtrength daily, did not dare openly to declare it- 
ſelf before the other two. The love of liberty ſtill 
prevailed over the obligations they had to the 
blood of the Naſſaus, and over the intrigues of 
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the prince of Orange. Theſe principles, this 
diviſion of people's minds, that dilatorin« ſs 
common to all republics when their danger is 
not very prefling ; all theſe reaſons united to 
prevent the Dutch from joining their forces 
to thoſe of the queen of Hungary and king 
of Great Britain, | 

The parties which divided the republic ſeemed 
rather to ariſe from difference in opinion, than in- 
Auence in faction. That turbulent ſpirit, which, 
in cireumſtances not very diſſimilar, had excited 
the people to maſiacre the De Witts, ſeemed no 
Jonger to ſubſiſt: the grandſon of the penſionary 
De Witt, as averſe to war as he was, went 
quietly on foot to council. They never had 
one tumultuous debate; but then they had no 
one fixed project; and when the ſtates had 
taken the reſolution to augment their forces at 
all hazards with twenty thouſand men, not one 
of the regency as yet knew whether or no they 
were determined for war. ; * 

Lord Carteret arrived at the Hague to for- 
ward this meaſure: lord Stair, who commanded 
the Engliſh army at Bruſſels, alſo ſet out for 
that place, to influence the Dutch in the ſame 
cauſe: the duke d' Aremberg, not leſs eager than 
theſe, added his vague ſolicitations. Lord Stair 
was ſtrong enough to penetrate, without their 
aſſiſtance, into | hk his army, including 
the Auſtrians, amounted to eighty thouſand 
fighting men, with which his intention was to 
have ſeized upon Dunkirk ; the fortifications of 
which were very weak on the land fide, owing 
to the ſandy nature of the ſoil. It is certain 
that France was in pain for this town; for the 
fortifications of its harbour, according * ou 

ou 
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loud and inceſſant repreſentations of the Eng- 
liſh at the Hague, had been reſtored ; and they 
cried out for vengeance on account of this pre- 
tended infraction of the treaty of Utrecht. 
Marſhal de Puiſegur adviſed cardinal Fleury to 
ſequeſter the place into the hands of the Dutch, 
until a peace was concluded: a propoſal ſo 
frank, at tne ſame time that it was very artful, 
ought to have engaged the Dutch to act as me- 
diators, and never to have declared themielves 
enemies to France. | 
This propoſal was made to them by the mar- 
quis de Fenelon ; but the Engliſh party, tho' it 
had not ſufficient authority to force Holland 
into a war, had yet weight enough to hinder 
them from accepting of an honour, whereby 
they mult have been neceſlarily obliged to remain 
neuter. In the mean time, theſe things could 
not have hindered the allied army at Bruſſels 
from entering France: but the king of England 
wanted to temporiſe, and to wait the ablolute - 
determination of Holland; which was one of 
the greateſt miſtakes that had been made during 
the war. I was myſelf a witneſs of the aſto- 
niſhment and grief of lord Stair, who ſaid the 
king his maſter had miſſed an opportunity 
which would never offer itſelf again. Nothing 
was then done either in Flanders or on the 
Rhine. The general attention was fixed upon 
Bohemia. The marſhals Broglio and Belleiſle 
were ſtill maſters of Prague, and till beſieged. 
Marſhal de Maillebois's army marched through 
Weſtphalia, Franconia, and the frontiers of the 
Upper Palatinate, to their aſſiſtance. Prince 
Charles, on receiving the news of this march, 
E 4 turned 
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turned the ſiege of Prague into a blockade, and 
haſtened to the defence of Bohemia. 

It was about this time that a partizan named 
Frenk, at the head of a number of Pandours, 
'Falpaſhes, and Croats, ſeized upon Chamb, a 
little town on the frontiers of the Upper Pala- 
tinate, which ſtill held out for the emperor. 
He put all the inhabitants to the ſword ; and 
ter having abandoned the place to be pillaged, 
and appropriated to himſelf three hundred thou- 
land florins, which had been therein depoſited, 
he reduced the town to aſhes. This ſame ban- 
ditti meeting with a convoy of ſick French, 
evarded by a few ſoldiers, maſſacred both ſol- 
diers and ſick, without diſtinction. During the 
whole war, the Hungarian irregulars behaved 
every-where with the ſame ſort of ſavage fe- 
rocity. 

All France dreaded the ſame fate for both 
Prague and Egra; but they had great hopes 
from the army of marſhal Maillebois. The 
news of the ſiege of the former being raiſed, 
and turned into a blockade, gave new ſpirits to 
the court of Frankfort. The emperor enjoyed 
a tranſitory ſatisfaction from being preſented, 
by the prince des Deux-Ponts, brother to the 
reigning duke, with ſome ſtandards taken from 
the Auſtrians in the different ſallies made from 
the place, which were indeed rather ſo many 
real battles, and in which that prince had 
particularly ſignalized himſelf. At length this 
auxiliary army arrived on the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia about the beginning of September: every 
thing hitherto had been happily conducted: 
count Saxe was to join this army with the my 
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he commanded in Bavaria, which did not really 
amount to more than twenty- ſeven thin batta- 
lions and thirty ſquadrons; but theſe were a 
conſiderable addition to the new army. Count 
Saxe, who had already the character of an of- 
ficer who let no opportunity that offered ſlip 
him, had juſt eſcaped from Bavaria, where 
count Khevenhuller had held him, as it were, 
thut up; and, by a dexterous march, was ad- 
vancing towards the frontiers of Bohemia on 
the one hand, while Broglio approached them 
on the other. 

The duke de Harcourt, with a detachment 
from count de Saxe's troops, had already taken 
the little town of Plan, on the weſtern extremity 
of Bohemia, and made therein four hundred 
priſoners of war. Count de Saxe, after havin 
evacuated Plan, and taken another poſt called 
Elnbogen, joined the grand army. They were 
ſoon after in fight of the Auſtrians, and might 
have given them battle; but it was a hazardous 
ſtep; for, had they been beaten, they had nei- 
ther retreat nor certainty of ſubſiſtence. The 
miniſter had written twice in theſe terms to M. 
Maillebois: “ Avoid hazarding the honour of 
the king's army; and come to no engagement, 
the ſucceſs of which can be in the leaſt doubt- 
tul.” 

There was not only an impoſhbility of coming 
to an action with abſolute certainty of ſucceſs ; 
but alſo, the enemy having plundered a maga- 
zine, the difficulty of obtaining ſubſiſtence daily 
encreaſed, There was an intention of opening 
a road towards Prague, by the way of Caden, on 
the river Eger, and leaving Egra and Elnbogen 
behind them: were they once poſted at Caden, 
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the road to Prague ſeemed free, and proviſions 


might have been eaſily received from Saxony. 


Moreover, marſhal Broglio bad poſted the mar- 
quis d'Armentieres with ſome troops at Leut- 
meritz. Leutmeritz is a ſmall town, lying half 
way between Caden and Prague ; and here the 
Eger falls into the Elbe. Every thing depended 
upon the poſt of Caden; and at Paris this im- 
portant military operation exhauſted all their 
conjectures and remarks, Never was the con- 


duct of generals cenſured with more precipita- 


tion and ſeverity; and it has ever fince been 
queſtioned, whether or no the troops were ever 
at Caden. 

I here preſent you with a detail of the faQ, 
as it has been inconteſtibly declared by the ge- 
neral himſelf. It may, perhaps, be of little 
conſequence to poſterity : at preſent, however, 
it is intereſting. October the 22d count Saxe 
detached ſome troops towards Caden, to break 
down the bridge upon the Eger, over which 
the enemy might have paſſed. One indepen- 
dent company had already entered the place, and 
broke down the bridge: the Auſtrians came up, 
almoſt in the ſame inſtant, repaired the bridge, 
and made themſelves maſters of the town. 
Thus was all communication cut off between 
the armies of marſhal Broglio and M. Maille- 
bois. The latter could receive no accounts 
from Leutmeritz ; and the only road to Caden 
led through a defile, which it ſeemed impoſſible 
to penetrate. Bohemia is ſurrounded by a chain 
of craggy mountains, through which there are 
only ſome narrow paſſes or defiles, in which an 
hundred men may put a whole army to a ſtand. 
They had only bread enough left to laſt till the 
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24th of October; ſo that M. Maillebois was 
obliged to reduce the ſoldiers to half allowance, 
by giving them only a quarter of a pound of 
meat a-piece. They attempted to paſs the de- 
file of Caden ; but found it impracticable to 
bring up the artillery. The waggoners deſerted :. 
their places were ſupplied by ſoldiers ; but their 
progreſs was not in the leaſt quickened. Diſ- 
content, want of diſcipline, miſunderſtanding, 
deſertion, every thing conſpired againſt their 
march. 

A council of war was held on the 17th of 
ORober, and all the general officers declared 
for retreating : count d'Etrees, who was in 
Egra, ſent his opinion in writing.“ For my. 
part, ſaid he, we muſt either alfemble all our 
forces and fight, or elſe proceed no farther: we 
have no alternative.“ The reſt adviſed, what 
had often been propoſed before their march into 
Bohemia, to turn off towards the Danube, 
and thereby alarm Auſtria, Thus the army 
could hardly ſet foot in Bohemia; but fatigued 
and diminiſhed by a long and painful march, 
they returned towards Bavaria. It was, how-- 
ever, better for that electorate to have theſe 
new troops, which, joined to thoſe of count 
Saxe, amounted to upwards of fifty thouſand 
fighting men. The court ſent M. Broglio to 
command them. ; FA 

This general paſſed through Saxony, with 
five hundred horſe, November 12: he arrived 
at Nuremberg, and at Dengelfing in Bavaria, 
on the 22d, where he took upon him the com- 
mand of the army. Marſhal Belleiſle remained 
at Prague, where he engaged the cloſe atten- 
tion of the Auſtrians, he auxiliary army, 
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now of conſequence, was ſuperior in Bavaria. 
Munich was a ſecond time relieved, and the 
emperor entered it again. That prince had 
ſtill between ten and twelve thouſand men. 
They were maſters of the Danube for up- 
wards of thirty leagues; that is to ſay, from 
Ulm almoſt to Paſlau. In Bohemia they ſtill 
kept Egra and Prague; and the little circle of 
Leutmeritz, between Prague and Saxony, was 
ſtill in their hands. The affairs of the empe- 
ror might have been re-eſtabliſhed ; but Leut- 
meritz was ſoon after taken, and marſhal Belle- 
iſle found himſelf ſhut up in Prague, together 
with his whole army, now reduced to about 
ſeventeen thouſand men, without money, ſub- 
ſiſtence, or hope of ſuccour: he had nothing to 
hope, but from himſelf, and the good diſpoſt- 
tion of his officers, who none of them fell ſhort 
of what he expected. In a letter, dated Octo- 
ber 28, he ſays; I cannot, on this occaſion, 
ſufficiently praiſe the zeal of the dukes de Chev- 
reuſe and Fleury, and the marquis de Surgeres, 
who ſold every thing they had left to remount 
the dragoons.” ö 

Marſhal Belleifle, ſeconded by his brother, 
brought proviſions into Prague, opened the 
paſſes, beat the enemy's parties, and kept them 
at leaſt fix leagues diſtance all round him : he 
eſtabliſhed an exact police in the town; and, 
what was not the ſmalleft of his labours, 
cauſed an exact diſcipline to be obſerved among 
his troops. 

When we examine the memoirs of this 
fiege, and ſee the extremities to which they 
were reduced, the loud and inceſſant com- 
plaints among the troops, the ſeries of diſ- 

| . appointments, ' 
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appointments, their want, and- the accumu- 
tated miſeries whereby they were diſcouraged, 
it is aſtoniſhing to think whence this general 
could draw his reſources, M. de Sechelles 
wanted money, and yet he never Jet the hoſpi- 
tals want, In this place the moſt immediate 
aſſiſtance was neceſlary : above twenty ſoldiers 
died daily, one after another, during the whole 
month of June. "Theſe and many other loſſes 
preſented themſelves continually to the minds 
of the ſoldiers, terrified with their preſent evils, 
and a proſpect of what were to come, which 
mag dation never fails to heighten conſidera- 
bly. 

"They were thus cruelly ſituated in the month 
of November, when the miniſtry ordered mar- 
ſhal Belleiſle to attempt the evacuation of Prague, 
even in ſight of the army that blockaded it. 
The general wrote word, that he had taken 
ſuch meaſures as enabled him to obey any or- 
ders that might be given him, and he would 
undertake to hold out four months longer, in 


caſe he were commanded to do fo; but if the 


miniſtry thought it more expedient that he 
ſhould withdraw with his troops out of Prague, 
he would conduct them in ſafety to Egra, in 
ſpite of the enemy's army, and the extreme ri- 
gour of the ſeaſon. The court preferred the 
latter proceeding, and it was accordingly car- 
ried into execution: during the blockade this 
general had remounted his. cavalry 3 his dra- 
goons were formed out of the artillery horſes; 
he had covered waggons to carry proviſions; 
he wanted for no manner of conveniency ; but 
the danger was extreme, 
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Prince Lobkowitz had diſtributed his army 
in ſuch a manner that they ſurrounded the 
town ; the inhabitants of which were ſo many 
ſpies on the motions of the French. In the 
mean time, the weather grew daily more cold, 
and became almoſt intolerable. There were 
upwards of two thoufand ſoldiers ſick in the 
place, und the marſhal himſelf had been a long 
while in ſo bad a ſtate of health, that he could 
not mount on horſeback; yet, in the midſt 
of all theſe conſpiring obſtacles, he fixed on 
the night of the 16th or yo of December, 
1742, to make his retreat. In order to ſecure 
it more effectually, it was incumbent on him 
not only to deceive prince Lobkowitz, but alſo 
the inhabitants of the place, and his own peo- 
ple: to this end, he was continually ſending 
detachments all around him to bring in forage, 
which were always accompanied with cannon 
and covered waggons ; ſo that the ſurprize 
ſhould be leſs when he choſe to evacuate the 
place, which muſt be done with ſuch an equi- 
page. Two days before his retreat he laid 
contributions payable in four months. The 
day of his intended departure, the gates of the 
town were kept ſhut; and having cauſed a re- 
port to be ſpread, that he was to fally out and 
make an expedition on ſuch a quarter, he 
made his retreat by another road; whereby he 
gained upon prince Lobkowitz a march of 
twenty-four hours, keeping his people all the 
while in order of battle, and followed ſome- 
times by thirty pieces of cannon, according as 
the enemy chanced to preſent themſelves. He 
forced their quarters, repulſed their cuiraſſiers, 
and opened tor himſelf, with a body of eleven 

thouſand 
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thouſand infantry, and two thouſand five hun- 
dred horſe, a paſſage through the country, that 
had been entirely unknown. The retreat was 
continued for ten days through ice and ſnow. 
| Theenemy's cavalry harraſſed them perpetually 
on their march, appearing always ſomewhere 
either in front, rear, or flank, and were conti- 
nually repulſed : could they have poſſeſſet them- 
ſelves of the proviſions, Belleiſle's whole army 
had been deſtroyed, 

To prevent this misfortune, his corps march- 
ed in five diviſions, each of which had under 
its care its reſpective ſhare of proviſion and am- 
munition. On the third day prince Lobkowitz 
appeared at the head of a body of cavalry, on 
the other {ide of a plain where they might have 
come to an engagement. He held a council of 
war, in which it was reſolved not to attack an 
army; who, if forced to it, muſt certainly fight 
with that ſort of deſpair that renders courage 
invincible : he determined therefore to cut off 
the retreat of the French by breaking down the 
bridges on the Eger, over which they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily paſs. | 

Marſhal Belleiſle choſe, however, a road 
which would have been, in any other ſeaſon, im- 
paſſable: he marched his army acroſs ſome fro- 
zen moraſles. The cold was his greateſt enemy, 
for he loſt by that alone above eight hundred 
ſoldiers. One of the hoſtages which he brought 
with him from Prague expired in his coach; 
At length he arrived at Egra, on the twenty- 
ſixth of December, having performed a journey 
of thirty-eight leagues. That very day the 
troops that remained behind in Prague made a 
' glorious capitulation. The ſame monſieur de 
Chevert, 
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Chevert, who had been the firſt in mounting 
the walls of the place, had been left to com- 
mand therein with a garriſon of about three 
thouſand men, one third of whom were ſick. 
He took hoſtages from the town, ſhut them up 
in his own heuſe, and lodged ſeveral tons of 
gunpowder in his cellars, fully refolved to blow 
himſelf and them together into the air, in caſe 
the citizens ſhould offer him the leaſt violence. 
This intrepid conduct contributed not a litdle 
to thoſe honourable conditions which he ob- 
tained of prince Lobkowitz. He was allowed 
to march his garriſon to Egra, with all the ho- 
nours of war, the ſick excepted, who, not be- 
ing a-le to follow him, were obliged to ſubmit 
to the hard fate of becoming priſoners of war, 
though their hehaviour merited a much bet- 


ter fate. Thus the town of Prague, which 


had been taken by the French in half-an-hour, 
was now happily evacuated after a ſiege and 
blockade of five months. The French being 
now left alone, without allies, could not pre- 
ſerve Bohemia to the emperor ; but they reſtor- 
ed him to the poſſeſſion of Bavaria. 
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The flate of Europe during this war. Situation of 
affairs between England and Spain. Commercial 
intereſls. l bat ſhare Italy took in the troubles 
which aroſe — the death of Charles VI. The 


hare taken therein by Holland. Death of cardi- 
nal Fleury. | | 


N the ſpace of two years, reckoning from 
the death of the laſt Auſtrian emperor to the 
end of 1742, we have ſeen Bohemia, Bavaria, 
and the Upper Palatinate, taken and retaken ; 
Pruffia and Saxony united with France, until 
the treaty of Breſlau, made in June the ſame 
year, and becoming afterwards neuter ; while 
the other princes of the empire remained ſilent. 
In the ſame year alſo, George II. king of Eng- 
land, elector of Hanover, began openly to 
break the neutrality to which he had been 
forced to_accede; and his troops in Flanders, to 
the amount of forty-eight thouſand men, tho 
as yet in a ſtate of inaction, were, however, 
in readineſs to act. The Auſtrian army was in 
— of all Bohemia, Egra excepted, 
here were ſtill fifty thouſand French in Bava- 
ria and the Upper Palatinate, under marſhal 
Broglio, againſt a like number of the enemy; 
ſo that it was yet doubtful whether the Bava- | 
rian emperor, aſſiſted by France, ſhould con- 
quer, or whether he ſhould preſerve his patri- | 
mony, or even the imperial crown. : 
It is to be remarked, that fince the month of 
Auguſt 1741, France bad lent to the emperar's | 
afliltance, 
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aſſiſtance, at different times, one hundred and 
fifty ſquadrons, without reckoning eleven inde- 
pendent companies, eight troops of light horſe, 
three thouſand Palatines, and three thouſand 
Heſſians; to all which may be added the Bava- 
rians themſelves, who were paid by France, who 
likewiſe raiſed, about the year 1742, thirty 
thouſand militia, deducted from the people of 
different departments, in proportion to their 
number. And here it is not amiſs to obſerve, 
that the department of Paris furniſhes only 
fourteen hundred and ten men; while Nor- 
mandy furniſhes three thouſand and ninety ; a 
proof that this province is to be conſidered as 
the more populous. 
France had alſo at the ſame time other re- 
ſources; for beſides what ſhe paid to the Heſ- 
ſians and Palatines; beſides ſix millions yearly 
given to the emperor ; ſhe granted ſubſidies to 
the king of Denmark, to prevent that crown 
from furniſhing troops to the king of England 
ſhe alſo ſtil] retained Sweden in her pay, whom 
ſhe had aſſiſted in her war againſt Ruſſia; and 
had it not been for this war, the court of Pe- 
terſburg might have aſſiſted the Auſtrians, as 
ſhe afterwards did, with thirty thouſand men. 
We ſee what efforts France was obliged to 
make both at home and abroad : ſhe was ob- 
liged to arm one part of Europe, and to main- 
tain the other, Poland was far from cordially 
ſupporting the intereſts of her king, the elector 
of Saxony; and that elector, ſince his peace 
with the queen, concerned himſelf no farther 
in the quarrel of the empire. The grand ſig- 
nior, ſtanding in awe of Schah-Nadir, who had 
uſurped the throne of Perſia, and conquered 


part 
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part of Aſia, no longer diſturbed the kingdom 
of Hungary. Such was the ſtate of affairs in 
the Northern and Eaſtern parts of Europe, 
and in the Southern and Weſtern parts, in which 
latter I include France and Italy. 

Spain exhibited another ſcene, wherein Eng- 
land was a principal actor, as well with regard 
to that balance of power which ſhe had always 
affected to hold, as her commerce, in which 
was her more real and ſenſible intereſt. We 
have already obferved, that after the happy 
concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, the Eng- 
liſh, who were left in poſſeſſion of Minorca, as . 
well as of Gibraltar in Spain, had obtained . 
privileges from the court of Madrid which had 
been denied to the French, her defenders. 
The Engliſh merchants were permitted to ſup- 
ply the Spaniſh colonies with negroes, whom 
they purchaſed in Africa to make ſlaves of in 
the new world. This trade of one ſpecies of 
mankind ſelling thoſe of another ſpecies, at the 
duty of thirty-three 22 a- head, paid by way 
of duty to the Spaniſh government, was attended 
with conſiderable profit; for the Engliſh com- 
pany had obtained this advantage, that in the. 
ſale of four thouſand eight hundred negroes, 
the eight hundred were vended duty-free. But 
the greateſt advantage which was granted to 
the Engliſh, excluſive of all other nations, was - 
a permiſſion given them in the year 1716, to 
ſend a veſſel annually to Porto Bello. 

This veſlel, which was by the firſt agree- 
ment to be only five hundred tons burthen, 
was by convention in 1717, encreaſed to eight 
hundred, which by abuſe and connivance was 
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in reality ſwelled to a thoufand ; ſo that it was 
fit to contain two millions weight of merchan- 
dize; theſe thouſand tons were yet the ſmalleſt 
part of the commerce which this company car- 
ried on. The veſſel was followed by a pin- 
nace, which went to and from her continually, 
under pretence of ſupplying her with provi- 
ſrons. This pinnace took in conſtant loadings 
at the Britiſh colonies, which ſhe unburthened 
at the ſhip; which being thus conſtantly reple- 
niſhed was as good as a whole fleet. She was, 
beſides, fupplied by other veſſels, who landed 
on the American coaſts ſuch kind of commodi- 
ties as the people were in want of *. This 
was doing great injury to the Spaniſh govern- 
ment, as well as to all the nations concerned 
in the commerce carried on between the ports 
of Spain and the gulph of Mexico, 

The Spaniſh government in return treated 
the Engliſh traders with ſeverity ; and ſeverity 
is always carried to too great a length. The 
innocent were ſometimes confounded with the 
guilty : the debts Jawfully due to ſome people 
were detained, becauſe others had made unjuſt 
_ There were violent complaints on both 
ides. Many of the Engliſh carried on a pira- 
tical trade with impunity : they encountered 
ſome Spaniards on the coaſt of Florida, who 
were fiſhing for the treaſure of the wreck- 
ed galleons, of which they had already reco- 
vered four hundred thouſand piaſtres. Part of 
_ theſe people they killed, and carried off the 


Certain it is, many abuſes were committed, though. 


perhaps not ſo flagrant as out author has repreſented them. 
_ money. 
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money *, The Spaniards demanded ſatisfac- 
tion for this and other acts of violence of the 
Engliſh governors in America. Theſe bucca- 
neers uſed often, when they had ſeized upon a 
Spaniſh ſhip, after having plundered it, to fink 
it with the crew, that no teſtimony of their 
crime might ſurvive. At other times they were 
wont to diſpoſe of the Spaniards as flaves in their 
calonies; and when theſe unhappy people ſo- 
licited the Engliſh government to do them juſ- 
tice, thoſe who had ſold them were acquitted 
from puniſhment, becauſe they affirmed, that, 
miſled by their ſwarthy complexions, they miſ- 
took the Spaniards for negroes, The judges 
underſtood, and winked at the aggreſſors, in 
whoſe plunder they ſhared, and who were then 
ſaid to have been tried by their peers. 

The Spaniſh guarda- coſtas often avenged 
themſelves of theſe cruel] hoſtilities: they took 
ſeveral Engliſh veſlels, the crews of , which 
they treated very ill, A negotiation was 
carried on, both at Madrid and London, for 
putting an end to thoſe quarrels in America. 
By the convention of Pardo, made January 14, 
1739, Spain having fettled her account with 
the Engliſh South-Sea company, promiſed to 
pay thereto, in four months, ninety thou- 
land pounds; firſt deducting therefrom what 
the company was in other reſpects indebted to 
Spain, This deduQtion furniſhed freſh matter 
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* Theſe are particulars which we never heard of before; 
but granting them to be true,. the Engliſh government was 
not accountable for the actions and outrages of pirates, 
who are under the protection ＋ no laws, and declared ene- 
mies to all nations. | | 
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for a broil ; and the ſettling of the accounts of 
a commercial company was productive of a war 
which coſt on each ſide a thouſand times more 
'than what either demanded. 
In 1739, the captain of a ſhip, named Jen- 
kins, pretented himſelf to the houſe of commons 
in England: he was a plain open man, and had 
not, as it was ſaid, carried on any illicit com- 
merce, but was met by a Spaniſh guarda-coſta 
within a certain boundary in America, where 
the Spaniards would not permit the Engliſh to 
"navigate. The Spaniſh commandant, having 
ſeized upon Jenkins's ſhip, put the crew in 
irons, flit the captain's noſe, and cut off his 
ears. In this condition he appeared before the 
parliament, and related his ſtory with that ſim- 
plicity which is natural to his profeſſion and 
character. Gentlemen, ſaid he, when the 
had mangled me thus, they threatened me hh 
death: it was what I expected: I recommended 
my ſoul to God, and the avenging my cauſe to 
my country.” Theſe words, pronounced with 
a natural emphaſis, excited ſentiments of pity . 
and indignation in the whole aſſembly ; and the 
common people wrote upon the door of the 
parliament-houſe, A free ſea, or a war.“ 

It has been already obſerved, that the mini- 
ſter Walpole wanted to reconcile theſe differ- 
ences : his enemies endeavoured to augment 
them: never was any ſubject handled with more 
Teal eloquence than this was in the houſe of 
commons of England; nay, I doubt whether 
the ſtudied orations formerly delivered in Athens 
and Rome upon occaſions almoſt ſimilar, excelled 
the ſpeeches now ſpoken extempore by Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, Lord Carteret, Sir Robert 

| Walpole, 
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Walpole, Lord Cheſterfield, and Mr. Pulteney, 


fince created. earl of Bath. Theſe diſcourſes, 
which naturally ariſe from the Engliſh govern- 
ment and ſpirit, often amaze ſtrangers, juſt as 
ſome commodities are capitally prized abroad, 
which in the country that produces them are 
but little valued : but theſe productions muſt be 
cautiouſly peruſed, as the ſpirit of party dictates 
the whole, and the true ſtate of the nation is 
almoſt always veiled. "The miniſterial party 
paint the government as being in a very flou- 
riſhing condition; the oppoſite faction repreſent 
the nation to be in a ruined ſtate. Exaggera- 
tion triumphs in both. A member of parlia- 
ment at that time wrote thus: Where are 
thoſe days in which a ſecretary of war declared, 
that no power in Europe ſhould dare to fire a 
ſingle cannon, without permiſſion being firſt 
obtained from Great Britain ?” 

At length the voice of the nation determined 
the reſolution of the king and parliament. 
Letters of repriſal were granted to the mer- 
chants and privateers. War was declared 
againſt Spain in form about the latter end of 
the year 1739. The ocean now became the 
theatre of a war in which the privateers of each 
nation were authoriſed, by letters patent, to 
attack the merchant-ſhips both in Europe and 
America; thereby reciprocally ruining that 
commerce, for the preſervation of which they 
were ſuppoſed to fight. "They ſoon proceeded 
to greater hoſtilities. — * n 

In 1740 admiral Vernon entered the gulph 
of Mexico, where he attacked, took, and razed 
to the ground, Porto- Bello, the ſtaple of the 
treaſures of the new world; and thus did he 


open 
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open a channel by which the Engliſh, ſword in 
hand, carried on that commerce, which had 
heretofore been pronounced clandeſtine, and 
was the occaſion of the rupture. The Engliſh 
looked upon this expedition as one of the 
greateſt ſervices that could be done to the na- 
tion. The admiral was honoured with the 
thanks of both houſes of parliament. They 
wrote to him in the ſame terms which had been 
addreſſed to the duke of Marlborough after the 
battle of Hochſtet *. South Sea ſtock aroſe after 
that action, notwithſtanding: the immenſe ex- 
pence of the nation. The Evgliſh now hoped 
for nothing leſs than the conqueſt of all Spa- 
niſh America: they ſuppoſed that nothing could 
reſiſt the arms of Vernon; and ſhortly after, 
when that admiral went to lay ſiege to Suvari 
gena, they anticipated the celebration of the 
taking of the place; inſomuch that, at the 
very time in which he was forced to raiſe the 
ſiege, a medal was {truck in London, on which 
were to be ſeen the harbour and euvirons of 
Carthagena, with this inſcription : “ He has 
taken Carthagena.” The reverſe exhibited ad- 
miral Vernon and this motto: * To the aven- 
ger of his country.” There have been many 
inſtances of theſe premature medals, whereby 
poſterity might be deceived, if the errors were 
not removed by the more faithful and more ex- 
act reports of hiſtory. 

Although the French navy was very weak, 
it was, however, ſufficient. to {top the progreſs 


The reduction of Porto Bello, which did not coſt the 
lives of ten men, was magnified into a great exploit by the 
ſpirit of party; but the admiral who took it had not talents 
to maintain the reputation which he bad ſo eafily acquired. 
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of the Engliſh, and ſquadrons were ſent by 
France to protect the veſſels and coaſts of Spain, 


It was contrary to the law of nations, ſhould . 


the Engliſh, as they had not broken with 
France, have attacked her flag; but they elud- 
ed this artifice with a new kind of policy: 
they twice pretended to miſtake the French for 
Spaniſh ſhips. Six of their ſhips of war at- 
tacked the chevalier d'Epinay off St. Domingo, 
who had but four, each of which carried leis 
metal than any of the Engliſh; but, finding 
themſelves very roughly handled, they drew oft, 
pretending to have found their miſtake, and 
aſking pardon *. Fighting by miſtake was an 
action that had never been known before. 
They behaved in the ſame manner to the che- 
valier de Caylus in the Straits of Gibraltar: he 
. gave them as warm a reception, though he had 

but three ſhips againſt five. "Thus did they try 
each other's ſtrength, without _ declared 
enemies. Now the new political ſyſtem began 


—— 


* M. de Voltaire is very much miſtaken if he thinks 
the Engliſh commanders had orders to proſecute hoſtilities 
in this manner. The-two incidents he mentions aroſe from 
a ſcrupulous adherence to punctilio. The Engliſh captains 
expected and demanded a compliment which they thought 
due to the Britiſh flag; and this being refuſe+!, hoſtilities 
enſued. He is alſo miſtaken in two other particulars, In 
the affair off St. Domingo, the number and ſtrength of 
the ſhips on both ſides were equal, if we may believe our 
own eyes, which were witneſſes of. this tranſaQtion ; and, 
according to the beſt accounts we could receive, the French 
were much more roughly handled than the Engliſh, This 


vas alſo the caſe in the affair between captain Barnet and 


the count de Caylus; Barnet had but two (hips, and Caylus 
had three. It is a mortiſying refletion to think how hiſ- 
torical truth is wezkened through the medium of national 
vanity, 
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to be ſet on foot, of making war in the time of 
profound peace; of committing hoſtilities in 
one part of the world, and of manifeſting mu- 
tual friendſhip in another ; alſo of keeping am- 
baſladors in an enemy's court. Theſe fort of 
proceedings were in ſome meaſure conſoling to 
the people, and carried at leaſt marks of mode- 
ration, which gave them room to hope for public 
unity and concord. 

Tunis was the ſtate of affairs between France, 
Spain, and England, when the death of the 
emperor Charles VI. involved Europe in freſh 
troubles. We have already ſeen the effects in 
Germany of the. diſpute between Auſtria and 
Bavaria. Italy was ſoon ravaged on account 
of this Auſtcian ſucceſſion; the Milaneſe was 
reclaimed by the Spaniards ; Parma and Placen- 
tia were, by right of birth, to devolve upon 
one of the ſons of the queen of Spain, ſhe be- 
inz born princeſs of Parma, 

King Philip V. wanted therefore to ſecure 
the duchy of Milan to his third fon 4. It 
would have alarmed Italy too much if Parma 
and Placentia had been diſpoſed of in favour of 
Don Carlos, who was already maſter of Naples 
and Sicily. Too much dominion in the hands 
of the ſame ſovereign would have given a gene- 
ral uneaſineſs. For this reaſon Milan and Par- 
m.1 were deſigned for the infant Don Philip. 

The queen of Hungary, who was in poſleſ- 
ſion of the Milaneſe, uſed her utmoſt efforts to 
keep it. L he king of Sardinia, duke of Savoy, 


alſo revived his claim upon that province : he 


+ It was the wife of this prince, whoſe reſtleſs ambition 
embroiled Italy in order to obtain a ſettlement for her ſon 
Zhi''p 
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feared ſeeing it in the hands of the houſe of 
Lorrain, engrafted on the houſe of Auſtria, 
who poſſeſſing, at the ſame time, the Milaneſe 
and "Tuſcany, might be ſtrong enough to de- 
prive him of the territories which had been 
ceded to him by the treaties of 1737 and 1738: 
but he was till in greater dread of ſeeing him- 
ſelf hemmed in "thy es and a prince of the 
houſe of Bourbon, while another prince of that 
family ſat upon the throne of Naples and Sicily, 
January 1, 1742, he cauſed to be printed and 
publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he ſtated his 
claims; but, in the month of February, he re- 
ſolved to act conjunctively with the queen of 
Hungary, without being upon good terms with 
her in the main: they only united againſt the - 
preſent danger. This was the only advantage 
they propoſed. The king of Sardinia reſerved 
to himſelf the choice of adopting other mea- 
ſures, whenever he ſhould think proper: this 
was a treaty between two enemies, intended 
only to defend themſelves againſt a third. The 
court of Spain ſent Don Philip to attack the 
king of Sardinta, who neither choſe to have 
him as a friend nor a neighbour, Cardinal 
Fleury allowed the infant and part of his army 
to paſs through France, but refuſed to furni 
him with troops : he thought it was enough to 
have ſent fleets to America. 

This miniſter ſeemed to be now afraid to 
grant twelve thouſand men to a prince of the 
houſe of Bourbon and Lewis XV's ſon-in-law ; 
and yet, about a year before, he had marched . 
two armies of forty thouſand each into two 
different parts of Germany for the ſervice and 
aſſiſtance of the elector of Bavaria. Sometimes 
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we do too much, and at others are fearful of 
doing ever fo little. The reaſon of his acting 
thus was, that he flattered himſelf the duke of 
Savoy might be regained, who was politic 
enough to leave him room to hope for it; be- 
ſides, he did not at this time chuſe to fall out 
with the Engliſh, who would have infallibly 
declared war; for in the month of February, 
1742, the parliament of Great Britain granted 
torty thouſand ſailors to the king, at four pounds 
{terling for each man monthly: they alſo al- 
lowed him conſiderable ſubſidies, always ex- 
preſly recommending to him the care of the ba- 
lance of power in Europe. There was a con- 
fiderable Engliſh fleet in the neizhbourhood of 
Gibraltar, and one ſtill ſtronger off Breſt, 
Cardinal Fleury, - who had hitherto always 
maintained the aſcendency over the Engliſh in 
negotiating, and relied much upon his ſuperi- 
ority in the cabinet, had neglected the marine. 
The continental revolutions, which commenced 
in Germany, were of ſuch a nature, .as not to 
leave him at liberty cvery-where to brave the 
maritime powers. 

The Engliſh openly oppoſed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Don Philip in Italy, under pretence 
of preſerving the balance of power. In 1702, 
indeed, they had viewed the balance of power 
in a different light: it was then they entered 
into a war for giving to the archduke Charles 
the crown of Spain, the new world, the Mi- 
laneſe, Mantua, Naples, Sicily, and Flanders; 
while his brother Joſeph was poſſeſſed of Hun- 
gary, Auſtria, Bohemia, and many other do- 
minions, as well as being ſeated on the imperial 
throne, 

In 
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Im a word, this ſame balance of power, whe- 
ther well or ill underſtood, was become the fa- 
vourite paſſion of the Engliſh : but the miniſter 
had his eye upon a much more ſecret intereſt, 
One of his views was to force Spain to divide 
with England the trade of the new world: at 
this price they would have affifted Don Philip 
to enter Italy, as they had ſuccoured Don Car- 
los in 1731: but the court of Spain did not 
chuſe to enrich her enemies at ſuch vaſt ex- 
pences; and, moreover, depended upon its 
power to eſtabliſn Don Philip in ſpite of them. 
In the months of November and December 
1741; the court of Spain tranſported by ſea ſe- 
veral bodies of troops to Italy, under the conduct 
of the duke de Montemar, famous for his victory 
at Bitonto, and afterwards remarkable by his 
diſgrace. . They had been ſucceflively debarked 
in Tuſcany, and in thoſe ports called the ſtate 
Degli Prahl, belonging to the crown of Sicily, 
Their route lying neceſſarily through Tuſcany, 
the grand duke, huſband to the queen of Hun- 
gary, gave them a free paſlage, having declared 
himſelf neuter in the cauſe of his wife, The 
duke of Modena, who was married to a prin- 
ceſs of the blood of France, alſo declared him- 
ſelf neuter. Pope Benedict XIV. thro' whoſe 
territories both the Spaniſh and Auſtrian armies 
were to paſs, promiſed the ſame neutrality, and 
for a better reaſon than any other, as being the 
common father both of princes and people. 

Freſh forces alſo arrived from Spain by the 
way of Genoa; that republic had alſo declared 
itlelf neuter, and. permitted them to proceed. 
About this time, the king of Naples too 
adopted the neutral TO though his father 
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and brother were principally concerned; yet 
after all not one of theſe potentates, apparently: 
neutral, were ſo in reality. Don Carlos ſent . 
two Neapolitan regiments in Spaniſh pay to the 
duke de Montemar : he was compelled to pro- 
miſe that he would take no part in the diſpute. 
Neither the coaſts, nor yet the city of Naples, 
were ſecure from being bombarded by the Eng- 
lich fleet. He had not reigned long enough to. 
make his kingdom that powerful. ſtate which it- 
had been formerly under the princes of Nor-. 
mandy and thoſe of the houſe of Anjou. It 
was now near three hundred yeays ſince Naples 
had had a ſovereign reſiding in the capital; the 
country was always before governed by vice- 
rovs; and, often changing its maſters, had not. 
been able to acquire that ſtrength which a ſtate 
derives from the ſettled rule of a prince who 
reſides in perſon in his dominions. The king 
had began with eſtabliſhing regularity and 
commerce; but it requires time to raiſe a ma- 
tine, and form a body of diſciplined and war- 
He troops. This prince's remaining neuter 
did not prevent the duke de Montemar's army 
from being encreaſed by ſeveral Neapolitan re- 
giments, as has been before remarked. By tlas 
expedieut Don Carlos trained his ſoldiers, and 
preferved to his people peace and commerce, 
The duke of Modena was already the ſecret 
friend of Spain; Genoa had much the ſame in- 
clination ; and the Pope, having acknowledged 


the emperor immediately after his election, did 


not appear entirely neutral towards the queen 
of Hungary. 
Count Traun, the queen's governor in the 
duchy of Milan, aſſembling all his forces, joined 
1 | them 
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mem to thoſe which were ſent him from Tirol, 
in order to oppoſe the Spaniards. About the 
beginning of March 1740, the king of Sardinia, 
ſeconding warmly the Auſtrians, advanced to- 
wards the territories of Parma, Charles Ema- 
nuel III. king of Sardinia and duke of Savoy, 
appeared every way deſerving of a much more 
extenſive dominion than that which he poſſeſſed, 
and which it was his chief ſtudy to augment : 
he now exerted as much courage and activity in 
the cauſe of the houſe of Auſtria, as he had diſ- 
played againſt it in the war of 1733. In theſe 
two conjunctures he ſhewed how valuable his 
alliance was, and thatnothingoughttobe negleCt- 
ed either to ſecure him or deprive him of power : 
he had excellent miniſters and good generals, 
and was himſelf both a miniſter and a general; 
an ceconomiſt in his expences, ſkilful in his 
conduct, indefatigable in hardſhip, and cou- 
rageous in danger. 

He appeared even fo early as the month of 
May with eighteen thouſand men on the fide 
of Parma, while the Auſtrians advanced to- 
wards the Bologneſe with about twelve thoi- 
fand. The duke of Montemar, not ncar i© 
ſtrong, loſt ground every-where, "The king ot 
Sardinia penetrated even to Modena, with in- 
tention to make that duke renounce the neu- 
trality and join him : he propoſed, conjunctively 
with the Auſtrians, that he ſhould give up his 
citade] to them; but that prince and his ſpouſe 
had tod much courage to be compelled to take part 
in an affair in which they were no way concern- 
ed: they rather choſe the misfortune of loſing their 
territories for a while, than the ſhame of being 
dependent upon thoſe, who, under the name of 
7 9-4 F 4 allies, 
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allies, propoſed to hold them really in, ſervi- 
tude : they quitted their principality, and re- 
tied to Ferrara; while the Auſtrians and Pied- 
monteſe, poſit fling themiclves of the duchy of 
Modena, waſted the whole country. Such was 
the end of their neutrality ! 

\s to the Pope, it the queen of Hungary did 
rot oblige him to renounce the ſyſtem he had 
adopted, ſhe forced him, however, to furniſh 
the means of carrying on the war even on the 
papal territory; for, as ſoon as her arms had 
gained the upper hand, ſhe obtained a bull for 
levying the tenth penny on all eccleſiaſtical liv- 
ings throughout her Italian dominions : her 
Woops, which purſued the duke de Monteinar 
in the marquiſate of Ancona, lived at the ex- 
pence of, the ſubjects of the holy fee. Rome 
bad It not in her power to cauſe her neutrality 
to be reſpected. It was no longer the time in 
which the popes were able, ſword in hand, to 
vclend or encreaſe their territories: they are 
more rich, but leis powerful than formerly : 
they have neither gencrals nor armies ; taken up 
with a pacific ſyſtem for more than two hun- 
dred yeais, they receive law generally from the 
army that is nigheſt to their dominions, Car- 
dinal Alberoni, ſome years ſince, propoſed a 
ſcheme for remedying this weakneſs, by eſta- 
bliſhing an Italic body with the pope at their 
head, as we fee in Germany the emperor at the 
head of the Germanic body: tut this project 
was too great to defend them from the calami- 
ties to which war always ſubjects a neutral and 


4 


dcfencoleſs tate. 


With reſpect to the king of Naples's neutra- 
lity, this was the conſequence : Auguſt 18, 
they 
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they were ſurpriſed with the appearance, off 
the port of Naples, of an Engliſh ſquadron, 
conſiſting of fix ſixty gun ſhips of war, fix fri- 
gates, and two homb-ketches. Captain, after- 
wards admiral Martin, who commanded this 
ſquadron, ſent an officer aſhore with a letter to 
the chief miniſter; the purport of which was, 
that his Neapolitan majeſty ſhould recal his 
troops from the Spaniſh army; or otherwiſe, 
that his capital ſhould be immediately bom- 
barded. Some conferences were held: the Eng- 
liſh commodore, at length, gave him only one 
hour to determine. The port was but poorly 
furniſhed with artillery : they had not taken 
precautions neceſſary to ſecure them from in- 
ſult, becauſe they had not expected it. They 
now ſaw that the old maxim is often verified, 
which ſays, Whoever rules at fea, will be 
maſter at land.“ They were obliged to ſign 
every thing the Engliſh commodore propoſed, 
and even to obſerve the treaty, until they had 
provided for the defence of the port and the 
kingdom“. 

The Engliſh themſelves were very well con- 
vinced that the king of Naples could no more 
obſerve this neutrality which he had been ob- 
liged to embrace, than the king of England 
had obſerved his in Germany. The duke de 
Montemar, who had entercd Ttaly to reduce 
Lombardy, retired towards the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Naples, always cloſely preſſed by 


-_ 


* It would not be amiſs to repeat the ſame expedient at 
this juncture: er, howſoever the Neapolitans may have 
fortified their city againſt the cannon of the Engliſh fleet, 


they will find it impoſſible to ſecure it againſt the horrors 
of a bombardment, 
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the Auſtrians. The king of Sardinia returned 


at the ſame time to Piedmont and his duchy of 
Savoy, where his preſence was required by the 


© viciflitudes of war. The infant Don Philip had 


vainly ſtrove to debark ſome freſh troops at Ge- 
noa, which he had been hindered from doing. 
by the Engliſh ſquadron ; but by land he en- 
tered the duchy of Savoy, of. which he became 
maſter, The ſyndics of Chamberry paid him. 
homage : he forbade the inhabitants of the du- 
chy to correſpond in the leaſt with their maſter, 
under pain of death. King Charles Emanuel 
paſſed the Alps with twenty thouſand men; and 
the infant, who had ſcarcely more than two. 
thouſand, abandoning his conqueſts, retired to- 
wards Dauphiny,. to wait for reinforcements. 
As ſoon as theſe had reached him, the Spaniards- 
nofſeſled: themſelves a ſecond time of Savoy. 
This country is almoſt entirely open on the ſide 
f Dauphiny ; but it is poor and barren; fo. 
that the ſovereign hardly draws from it a mil- 
ion of livres yeatly. Charles Emanuel aban- 
toned it to haſten to the defence of places more 
mportant. 
It is evident from this ſtretch that the alarm 
was general, and all the provinces from the 
heart of Sileſia to the extremity of Italy expe- 
rienced different reverſes of fortune. Auſtria. 
was at this time at open war only with Bava- 
ia and Spain. Naples, Florence, Genoa, and 
Nome, were neuter, The people of the Mi- 
laneſe, of Mantua, of Parma, Modena, and 
Guaſtalla, long accuſtomed to be the prey of 
the. conrqueror, without daring to vote either 
for. or again't him, looked upon theſe irruptions 
and frequent ſhocks with an impotent melan- 
choly. 
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eholy concern. The court of Spain demanded 
of the ſtates of Switzerland a paſſage through 
their territories for ſome troops they were going 
to ſend into Italy, and were refuſed. The 
Swiſs hire their ſoldiers to different princes, 
but forbid them from entering their territories 
the government 1s pacific, and the people war- 
riors; a neutrality of ſuch a nature could not 
but be reſpected. To give a proper weight to 
hers, Venice levied twenty thouſand men, 

All Germany ſeemed indifferent in the quar- 
re] between Auſtria and Bavaria, Even the 
elector of Cologn did not dare to take the part 
of his brother, who was emperor : he feared 
the fate of the duke of Modena, If Hanover 
took part in the quarrel, it was only as a coun- 

try ſubject to England, and her ſoldiers were 
paid by that crown. The German princes 
entire, although their troops were Jet out 
as mercenaries, were yet regarded -as neuter. 
The imperial territories, in which the forces 
of the belligerant powers at diftcrent times ap- 
peared, were ſeldom pillaged. The French 
paid for every thing in ready money; the Au- 
ſtrians in paper: England and Holland ſtill 
kept up at leaſt the appearance of peace with 
France. There was a conſul from England at 
Naples, a miniſter from France at Turin, nay 
even at Vienna ; and thoſe ſtates again had 
their repreſentatives at Paris. But at bottom, 
the courts of Vienna, London, and Turin, 
were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to ſhake 
the French monarchy. | 


England was more urgent with Holland than 


ever to declare war, and France laboured hard 
to prevent it, This. little republic might have 
; | enjoyed 
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enjoyed the glory of being mediatrix between 
France and Auſtria; it would have been for 
her intereſt, as well as her grandeur : but the 
Engliſh faction “, which was uppermoſt at the 
Hague, prevailed. Holland, however, miſled 
this opportunity of playing the nobleſt part ſhe 
ever could have done in Europe. It often hap- 
pens that one man judges better in times of 
faction and prejudice than a whole ſenate, or 
even a nation. M. Van Hoy, ambaſſador from 
the States General to the court of France, in- 
ceſlantly remonſtrated to them, that nothing 
could fo much contribute to their intereſt and 
glory as being the mediators; that if they pur- 
tued a contrary plan, they would have nothing 
left but a fruitleſs repentance, But the pre- 
vailing faction at the Hague grew incenſed at 
his counſel, and forbad him (behaviour before 
unheard-of!) to uſe any more reflections in his 
letters. The party that contended for a war 
cauſed his letters to be publiſhed in Holland to 
expoie him to ridicule, - becauſe they ſeemed 
rather the exhortations of a phiJoſopher, than 
the letters of an ambaſſador; but they only 
publiſhed their own condemnation. 

There were indeed ſome members of the 
States General who both thought and ſpoke 
like M. Van Hoy; but they engroſſed very lit- 


* Rather the Orange faction, which has always compre- 
hended the army, and the bulk of the common people, 
who find their account in war, and are eaſily influenced by 
the emiſſaries of corruption, The other party, known by 
the appellation of Louvenſtein, conſiſts of a few patriois, 
who are averſe to a perpetual dictator; fom2 malecontents, 


and a gocd number attached, from views of ſelf-intereſt, 
to the cou. t of Verſailles, 


tle 
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tle attention, They were warmed with the 
ſingle word liberty, the remembrance of their 
having been-over-run by Lewis XIV. and the 
hopes of humbling his ſucceſſor, One would 
think it ſcarcely provable, that in the preſent 
times ſome out lines of the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of old Greece ſhould be revived; yet it 
was now feen in Holland, M. William Van 
Haren, a young gentlegtan, one of the depu- 
ties of the province of Friſeland to the States 
General, compoled. ſome allegorical poems to 
animate the nation againſt the king of France. 
Theſe pieces were full of beautiful ſtrokes of 
writing: the author knew well how to enrich 
his tongue, and to give it a turn of harmony 
which indeed it greatly wanted. His verſes, 
though ſublime and allegorical, were under- 
ſtood by the people, becauſe they were na- 
tural, and the allegory clear : they were read 
after divine ſervice, in the public ſquares, 
and even in the villages; and thoſe who 
read them were 7 paid by the 
auditors, as had been formerly the caſe with 
thoſe who pronounced Homer's pieces in pub- 
lic. Nothing contributed more to enflame the 
Dutch. It had been propoſed to augment the 
republic's troops with twenty thouſand men ; 
to furniſh the queen of Hungary with effica- 
cious aſſiſtance; but the deputies of Amſterdam 
were {till wavering. While they were thus 
undetermined, they received a — in the 
name of a part of the town, called Le Jourdain, 
which had always been a turbulent quarter.; 
and it was couched in theſe terms: Meſſieurs 
du Jourdain give this notice to Meſſieurs the 
deputies, that perhaps they may have their 
| 9 throats 
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throats cut, unleſs they conſent to the raiſing 
twenty thouſand men.” This levy was agreed 
to, and ſet on foot ſome months after; and 
then the ſtates had an army of eighty thouſand- 
men. 

It did net as yet appear evident that the 
United Provinces were to have a ſtadtholder; 
his party, however, privately gained ſtrength. 
It was eaſily foreſeen hat the ſame people who 
fo loudly called out for a war, and forced their 


governors to augment their troops, might one 


day vblige them to give them a maſter. But 
the magiſtrates who were moſt devoted to the 
Engliſh faction, though determined on a war, 
were yet more intent on preſerving their au- 


thority: they ſtood in more dread of a ſtadt- 


holder than the arms of France. This was 
evident in the military promotions made in 
September 1742; when, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of the provinces of Groningen 
and Friſeland, who defired that the prince ot 
Orange ſhould be appointed general of infantry, 
the ſtates made him but a lieutenant-general, a 
title which the prince rejected with indigna- 


tion. 


In this violent ſituation were all the Euro- 


pean powers in the beginning of the year 


1743, when cardinal Fleury, after having been 
forced, in a very old age, notwithſtanding his 
character for peace, to involve Europe in 
trouble, departed this life : he left the na- 


val and political affairs of France in ſuch a 
criſis, that it had cauſed ſome change in the 


before-uninterrupted happineſs of his life, but 
it had no effect upon the tranquility of his. 


ſoul. He was at the time of bis death eighty- 


June 
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nine years and ſeven months old. The cardi- 
nal may be conſidered as having been a ha 
man, if we only reflect, that from the — 
enumeration, and moſt exact calculations, it is 
proved, according to the courſe of nature, not- 
above one man in an hundred and forty cotem- 
poraries, arrive to eighty years of age. But 
we muſt allow, that no man ever run through 
a more ſingular or fortunate career, fince it is 
well known, that among thoſe who arrive at 
that age, ſeldom one in a thouſand preſerves. 
his health, and has a head fit for buſineſs; and 
if it be remembered, that the cardinal was ſe- 
venty-three when he aſſumed the function of 
prime miniſter, at which time of life the great-- 
eſt part of mankind chuſe to retire from public. 
buſineſs. 

If his good fortune was ſingular, ſo was his 
moderation. Cardinal Ximenes had the riches- 
of a ſovereign, and levied armies at his own ex- 
pence, yet always continued to wear the cor-- 
delier's habit, Cardinal d'Amboiſe aſpired at 
the papal crown, Wolſey, in his diſgrace, de- 
plored his condition, becauſe upon the road he 
had only an hundred and eighty domeſties to 
attend him. Every one knows the vanity and 
arrogance of cardinal Richelieu, and the im- 
menſe wealth which Mazarin left behind him. 
Cardinal Fleury had nothing left him whereby 
to be diſtinguiſhed, but his modeſty ; born to 
no fortune, and ſubſiſting merely upon the al- 
lowance of one of his uncles, he expended in 
beneficent actions what he received from gene- 
roſity. His whole income, when prime mini- 
ſter, was ſixty thouſand livres, ariſing from 
two benefices; twenty thouſand, ard no more, 

Was 
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was the produce of his ſeat in council ; and he 
had fifteen thouſand from the poſt-office : half 


of the ſum-total he laid out in private offices 


of charity, and the other half was conſigned to 
the maintenance of a moderate houſe, and a 


. frugal table. His whole, furniture was not 
- worth two thouſand crowns. 


This ſimplicity, which contributed ſo much 
to his reputation and fortune, was no con- 
ſtraint upon him. Men are never apt to con- 
ſtrain themſelves ſo very long. He had always 
lived thus entirely employed in pleaſing, and 
advancing his fortune, by thoſe amiable qua- 
li fcations which marked his. character and diſ- 


poſition. When he was at court in the office 


of almoner to the dauphineſs, he gained every 
body's friendſhip: his converſation was mild 
and graceful, mixed with pleaſing and lively 
anecdotes, and ſometimes ſeaſoned by a daſh of 
raillery, which, far from being offenſive, had 
ſomething in it very engaging. He wrote juſt 
as he ſpoke. There are ſome notes of his {till 
extant, written about fifteen days before his 
death, which prove that he prelerved to the 
laſt that power of endearment, He was praiſed 
by all the ladies about court, without provokin 
the jealouſy or envy of the men, Lewis XIV. 
had refuſed him a biſhopric a good while, I 
have heard him ſay, that having at length 
been promoted to the dioceſe of Frejus, when 
he had no longer any hope of being advanced, 
the king addreſſed him thus: ** I have made 
you. wait longer than I intended, becauſe you 
had too many friends, who follicited for you ; 
and I was reſolved to have the ſatis faction of 
your being obliged to no-body but me.” 


Although 
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Although he had a great number of that ſort 
of acquaintance commonly called Friends, it 
was neither his rule nor his taſte to laviſh his 
friendſhip: he only exhibited the outward ap- 
pearances of it, and even that within a certain 
-bound which had in it nothing either falſe or 
impoſing ; being maſter of the art of preſerving 
the good-will of all mankind, without entruſt- 
ing his ſecrets with any one: he reſigned his 
biſhopric as ſoon as he was able, after having 
by his ceconomy paid off ſeveral debts with 
which it had been encumbered, and done a vaſt 
deal of goed by his ſpirit of reconciliation. - 

Theſe were the predominant parts of his cha- 
racter. The reaſon which he gave to his peo- 


ple for reſigning his biſhopric, was, that his 


bad ſtate of health prevented him from paying 
a proper attention to the welfare of his flock : 
he aſſigned the ſame reaſon to the duke of Or- 
leans, in his regency, for refuſing the archbiſh= 
opric of Rheims, which his highneſs offered to 
him. When marſhal Villars preſſed him to ac- 
cept of it, his anſwer was, it would be-very 
unbecoming him, who had not the ability te 


govern the dioceſe of Frejus, ſhould” he find 


ability to guide the archbiſhopric of Rheims. 
This biſhopric of Frejus was far from the court 
in an unpleaſant country; therefore it was ne- 
ver agreeable to him. He uſed to ſay, that he 
was diſguſted at his marriage the moment he 
ſaw his wife. He ſubſcribed himſelf thus hu- 
mouroully enough in one of his letters to Qui- 
Tint : Fleury, by the divine wrath, biſhop of 
Frejus.“ 

He vacated that biſhopric about the beginning 
of the year 1715. The court of Rome, which 
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is always well informed of the ecclefiaſtical af- 
fairs of other kingdoms, was convinced that 
this voluntary and abſolute renunciation of a 
biſhopric was. founded in reality on a notion 
which Fleury entertained of being appointed 
preceptor to the Dauphin. Pope Clement II. 
who had no doubt of this, ſpoke of it openly ; 
and indeed marſhal de Villeroi, after much ſa— 
Jicitation, obtained that truſt for him of Lewis 
XIV, who named for it the biſhop of Frejus in 
his codicil. Nevertheleſs, the new preceptor 
explains himſelf on this matter, in a letter to 
cardinal Quirini, thus: *I have regretted more 
than once the loſs of the ſolitude of Frejus: I 
was informed, on. my arrival, that the king was 
at the point of death, and that he had done me the 
honour of appointing me preceptor to his great 
grandſon : had he been able to have heard me, I 
would have entreated him to have excuſed me from 
a burthen, the conſideration of which makes me. 
tremble z but, alter his death, they would not 
liſten to me: I have been therefore extremely 
ill, and have no conſolation for the Joſs of my 
liberty.” 

He comforted himſelf with inſenſibly forme 
ing his pupil to buſineſs, ſecrecy, and probity 
and amidſt all the revolutions of the court, 
during the minority, preferved- the goodewitt- 
of the regent, and the eſteem of the public, 
Never endeavouring to make himſelf of conſe- 
quence, nor complaining of any one; expoſing 
himſelf to no refuſal, nor engaging in any in- 
trigue; but he applied himſelf ſecretly to the 
knowledge of the internal adminiſtration of the 
kingdom, and the policy of other nations. A! 
France wiſhed to ſee him at the head of affairs, 
| and 
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and this wiſh aroſe from a conſideration of the 
circumſpection of his conduct, and the ſweet- 
neſs of his. manners. Accident at length placed 
him there againſt his will; and, thus elevated, 
he made it evident, that men of a mild and pa- 
cific turn of mind are fitteſt to govern. His. 
adminiſtration was leſs oppoſed, as well as leſs 
envied, than that of either Richliew or Maza- 
rine had been in. their happieſt days: his ad- 
vancement had no influence on his manners : 
they were ſtil] the ſame. It was matter of ge- 
neral aſtoniſhment: to fee a firſt miniſter who 
was unexceptionably the moſt amiable and dif- 
intereſted man of the whole court. This mo- 
deration happily correſponded with the welfare 
of the ſtate: it ſtood in need of that peace of 
which he was ſo fond; and all the foreign mi- 
niſters were perſuaded, that, during his lifa, it 
would never be interrupted. : 
When he appeared,, in 1725, at the congreſs 
of Soiſſons, all the foreign miniſters regarded 
him as their father; and many princes, beſides 
the emperor Charles VI. often in their letters 
diſtinguiſhed him by that title: but in 1733 
they preſumed too much on his character as a 
peaceable man. The grand chancellor of Vi- 
enna haughtily ſaid, they might proceed as they 
pleaſed againſt king Staniſlaus of Poland ; for 
the cardinal would bear. it all tamely : but, 
when forced into a war, he conducted it with 
prudence and ſucceſs, and brought it to a happy 
concluſion, The treaty was not indeed ſatis- 
factory either to Spain or Savoy; but France 
got Lorrain by it; and ſurely there is no need 
for heſitation, when we' are to chuſe whether 
we ſball ſerve,our allies or our W 
| ithout. 
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Without having any mighty views, he did 
ſome great things, by letting them work their 
own events. His tranquil diſpoſition made 
him fear, and even under-value, men of a 
penetrating, active capacities; for ſuch, he 
pretended, were never at reſt, But as this. 
turn of mind is always accompanied by ſtrong 
talents, he kept thoſe who were poſſeſſed of it 
at too great a diſtance. His diſtruſt of man- 
kind was much greater than his defire of know- 
ing them : his age and character inclined him 
to believe that there was no ſort of genius in 
France, in any branch whatever; and even if 
there were, he thought he might do without 
thoſe who poſſeſſed it, believing it a matterof great 
indifference what kind of people he. employed. 
He endeavoured, as much as in him lay, to in- 
troduce into the, public adminiftration that œco- 
nomy which reigned:irt his own houſe. By an 
adherents to this maxim, he neglected to keep 
on foot. a ſtrong naval armament: he never 
imagined. that the ſtate might one day ſtand in 
need of it to oppole the Engliſh, whom he had 
long amuſed with negotiations; but negotia- 
tions may vary and fail of their influence, when 
a. good fleet will not. 

The chief principle of his adminiſtration was 
to preſerve regularity in the finances of the 
kingdom, and to give her time to recover her- 
ſelt; „like a robuſt body, which, having felt 
ſome ſhock, ſtands in need only of a certain 
regimen to reſtore it.” This was the anſwer 
he made when a grand project was laid betore 
him, which was an innovation of the finances ; 
and indeed the ſtate of commerce, left almoſt 
to itlelf, under his adminiſtration, was very. 

flouriſhing 
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Fouriſhing during the peace; but not bein 
ſupported by maritime forces equal to thoſe of 
England, it drooped conſiderably while the war 
of 1741 laſted, : 
His adminiftration was not remarkable for 
any new eſtabliſhment in the kingdom, any 
public monument, nor for even one of thofe 
magnificent undertakings or inſtitutions which 
impoſe on the public, and ſtrike the eyes of 
ſtrangers; but it will be always diſtinguiſhed - 
by his moderation, ſimplicity, uniformity, .and 
prudence, | 
At length the moſt peaceable of miniſters 
was dragged into the molt violent quarrel; and 
he who was the beſt huſband of the public 
treaſures of France, was at laſt obliged to laviſh 
them on a war, which, while he lived, proved 
unfortunate, The king was preſent at his 
laſt moments; he wept over him; the dauphin 
was brought into the chamber, and as they kept 
him at ſome diſtance from the bed of the dying 
man, the cardinal deſired they would permit 
him to be brought nearer : * It is proper, ſays 
he, that he ſhould be accuſtomed to ſuch ſights 
as this is.” At length he expired in his nine- 
tieth year, undaunted and reſigned, 
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Unhappy ſituation of the emperor Charles VII. Lofs 
of the battle of Dettingen. The army of France, 
which was ſent to aſſiſi the emperor in Bavaria, 
abandons his cauſe, 


; NO ſooner were the eyes of cardinal Fleury 
cloſed, than the king took the reins of 
government into his own hands: there was no 
part, not even the minuteſt of the adminiſtra- 
tion, of which he was not maſter, He was 
firmly refolved to accept of an honourable 
peace, or to proſecute with vigor a neceſſary 
war; and to adhere inviolably to his word. 

He made no change in the meaſures already 
taken ; the ſame generals commanded, 

It is pretended by ſome, that the ſame miſ- 
takes were committed in 1743, which the pre- 
ceding year had occaſioned the loſs of Bohemia 
and 1. that the Bavarian and French 
forces being divided into too many ſeparate bo- 
dies, mouldered away by degrees. The mor- 
tality which got footing among the French 
troops in Bavaria was the beginning of their 
misfortunes. It often happens that more ſol- 
diers periſh through inaction than fatigue, and 
great care ſhould be taken to hinder any ſick- 
neſs that chances to find its way into a camp, 
from ſpreading. The French ſoldiers ſpent the 
latter end of 1742, and the beginning of 1743, 
crouded upon each other in German ſtoves, 
which alone deſtroyed them in great numbers; 
but that which was their greateſt detriment 

was 
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was a miſunderſtanding between marſhal Brog- 
lio and count Seckendorff, who then com- 
manded the Bavarians. The latter, who acted 
under prince Charles, would have had the for- 
mer weaken himſelf to ſend him reinforce- 
ments; but the marſhal refuſed him as often as 
they were aſked, having enough to do in oppot- 
ing prince Lobkowitz. The emperor, who was 
then in Munich, could not reconcile them. 
Broglio was ſaid in the public papers to have 
forty thouſand men, but he had not more than 
twenty thouſand. | 

Prince Charles cf Lorrain, with his united 
forces, obtained at this time a complete vic- 
tory over the Bavarians, in the neighbourhood 
of the river Inn, not far from Branaw. He 
cut off eight thouſand men, and took priſoners 
general —_ and three other general offi- 
cers. The remains of the defeated army re- 
tired to Branaw, and all Bavaria was ſoon 
opened to the incurſions of the Auſtrians. Ma- 
ria Thereſa received this news at Prague the 
very day on which ſhe was crowned ; a cere- 
mony with which her rival had been ſhortly 
before honoured in the ſame place. There 
was nothing now to oppoſe the progreſs of 
prince Charles: he took Dingelting, Decken- 
dorff, and Landau, upon the Ifler; and made 
a number of priſoners every where. 

On the other fide, prince Lobkowitz poſ- 
ſeſled himſelf of the Upper Palatinate, and 
marſhal Broglio retired towards Ingoldſtat. 
The emperor once mare fled from his capital, 
and ſheltered himſelf in Augſburg, an imperial 
town ; but he did not remain there long, As 


he 
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he quitted it, he had the mortification to ſec 
colonel Mentzel enter at the head of his Pan- 
dours; and theſe ſavages had the brutality to 
inſult him in the public ſtreets: he retired to 
Frankfort, This rapid courſe of events fell out 

in May and June. | 
- The emperor's misfortunes daily encreaſing, 
he was reduced to the neceſſity of ſupplicating 
the queen of Hungary, whom he had been once 
ſo near dethroning : he offered to renounce all 
his claims to the inheritance of the houſe of 
Auſtria, The hereditary prince of Hefle un- 
dertook the management of this negotiation, 
and waited on the king of England, then at 
Hanover, with the emperor's propoſitions. 
King George's anſwer was, that he would 
conſult his parliament. Even this negotiation 
of the prince of Heſſe ſerved only to convince 
the emperor more clearly, that his enemies 
meditated his expullion from the imperial 
throne. The reſource which he expected by 
addreſſing the queen of Hungary being denied 
to him, his next ſtep was to declare his inten- 
tion of remaining neuter, though in his own 
cauſe; and he therefore requeſted of her to let 
the ſhattered remains of his army quarter in 
Suabia, and to be regarded as the troops of the 
empire. He at the ſame time offered to ſend 
marſhal Broglio's army back to France. The 
queen anſwered, ** that ſhe was not at war 
with the head of the empire, and ſince, ac- 
cording to the directions of the golden bull, 
which had been violated by his election, ſhe 
had never acknowledged him as ſuch, ſhe ſhould 
cauſe his troops to be attacked wherever they 
wcre 
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were found; yet as to himſelf, ſhe would not 
oppoſe his taking refuge in any part of the im- 
perial territories, Bavaria excepted.” 

At the ſame time Lord Stair directed his 
march towards Frankfort with an army of up- 
wards of fifty thouſand men, conſiſting of Eng- 
liſh, Hanoverians, and Auſtrians. he kin 
of England arrived at the army with his ſecon 
ſon the duke of Cumberland, having in his 
way paſſed by Frankfort, the aſylum of the 
emperor, whom he till acknowledged as his 
fovereign in the empire, and yet againſt whom 
he waged war in hopes to dethrone him. 

The Dutch at length conſented to join the 
allied army with twenty thouſand men, believ- 
ing that now they could take ſuch a ſtep with- 
out any hazard; and that, without declaring 
war againſt France, they might help to cruſh 
her. They ſent {ix thouſand men into Flanders to 
replace the Auſtrian garriſons, and prepared to 
ſend fourteen thouſand men into Germany; but 
they proceeded in the true ſpirit of the republic 
very ſlowly: they either believed, or at leaſt 
pretended to believe, at the Hague, Vienna, 
and London, that France was now drained both 
of men- and money. One of the principal 
members of the ſtates of Holland affirmed, that 
France could not raiſe more than one hundred 
thouſand men, and that her whole current ſpe- 
cie did not exceed two hundred millions of li- 
vres. This was abuſing the people ſtrangely ; 
but it is neceſſary often to deceive them, to 
keep them in proper ſpirits. | 

The king of France, in the mean time, ſent 
marſhal Noailles with ſixty- ſix battalions, and 
one hundred and thirty-eight ſquadrons, to at- 

G tack 
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tack the Engliſh wherever he could find them; 
and he reſolved to ſend aſſiſtance to Don Philip 
in Italy, in caſe the court of Sardinia ſhould 
refuſe to come to an accommodation. He 
maintained, beſides, upon the Danube, a com- 
plete army of ſixty- ſix ſquadrons and one hun- 
dred and fifteen battalions; and this force was 
{trong enough to ſuccour Egra on one fide, and 
Bavaria on the other. Although but an aux- 
iliary, he appeared every-where as a principal ; 
and the emperor, having retreated from Augſ- 
burgh to Frankfort, expected the deciſion of 
his fate from the fortune of his allies or of his 
enemies, 

The quarrels of this prince, and other diſ- 
putes to which it gave riſe, now employed not 
leſs than ten armies at once; five in Germany, 
and as many in Italy. There was, firſt, M. 
Broglio's army in Germany, which defended 
Bavaria: it was made up, in the main, of all 
thoſe regiments which had taken the route of 
Bohemia, and of half of M. Belleiſle's troops, 
which, joined to the Bavarians, made a very 
formidable body : the ſecond was that of prince 
Charles, which preſſed hard upon Broglio, and 
ravaged Bavaria: the third was that of M. de 
Noailles upon the Rhine, augmented with troops 
and recruits from M. Belleiſle. To oppoſe. No- 
ailles the Hanoverians, Auſtrians, and Engliſh, 
were aſſembled, to the amount of fifty thouſand 
men, under the command of king George II. 
This was the fourth army. The fifth was four- 
teen thouſand Dutch, advancing ſlowly, on the 
banks of the Maine, to join the laſt; but they 
came too late. ö 
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The five armies in Italy were, firſt, that of 
*the infant Don Philip, which had ſubdued Sa- , 
voy: ſecondly, that of the king of Sardinia, 
part of which guarded the Alps, and part was 
Joined with the Auſtrians ; which latter may be 
-reckoned a third army, as they ſpread themſelves 
from the Milaneſe to the neighbourhood of Bo- 
logna : theſe were oppoſed by count Gages, a 
Fleming by birth, whoſe merit had raiſed him to 
the command of the Spaniſh army, in the place 
of the duke de Montemar: the fifth was that 
of Naples, tied up from acting by a treaty juſt 
then expiring. To theſe ten armies may be 
added an eleventh, that of Venice, kept on 
foot purely to ſecure that republic from the in- 
ſults of the others. | | 

Theſe vaſt appearances kept all Europe in 
ſuſpenſe. It was a game played from one end 
to the other of this quarter of the globe by all 
her princes; in the coutſe of which they ha- 
zarded nearly upon equal terms the blood and 
treaſure of their ſubjects, and held fortune long 
in the balance by a variety of great atchieve- 
ments, vaſt miſtakes, and conſiderable lofles. 
Very little land is to be gained in Italy, even 
with great difficulty; for, on the ſide of Pied- 
mont, a fingle rock may coſt a whole army; 
and about Lombardy the country is entirely in- 
terſected with rivers and canals. 

Count Gages had paſſed the Panaro, and at- 
tacked count Traun : they fought a battle at 
Campo Santo in the month of February, for 
which Te Deum was ſung both at Madrid and 
Vienna: it coſt the lives of many brave ſoldiers 
on both ſides, but gave ſuperiority to neither: 
in Germany they expected more deciſive actions. 
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Marſhal de Noailles, who commanded againſt 
the king of England, had borne arms ever fince 
he was fifteen years of age: he had been at the 
head of the army in Catalonia, and, beſides, 
paſſed through all the offices of civil govern- 
ment: he had directed the finances in the 
beginning of the regency : he had been general 
of an army, and miniſter of ſtate; and in all 
his employments was remarkable for the cul- 
tivation of letters; a conduct formerly com- 
mon among the Greeks and Romans, but rarely 
to be found in modern times in Europe. This 

neral had, by a ſuperior manceuvre, made 

imſelf maſter of the country : he flanked the 
army of the king of England, and kept the 
Maine between them : at the ſame time, by 
ſecuring all the avenues to their camp, both 
above and below, he cut off all their ſubſiſt- 
Ence. 

The king of England took poſt at Aſchaffen- 
burgh, a town on the Maine, belonging to the 
— of Mentz : he took this ſtep againſt the 
Opinion of the earl of Stair, and ſoon repented 
he had done ſo; for he now ſaw his army 
blocked up and ſtarved by M. Noailles * : the 
ſoldiers were reduced to half their daily allow- 
ance, and the king ſaw himſelf under a neceſ- 
fity of retreating, to look for proviſions at Ha- 
nau, on the road to Frankfort; but in this caſe 
he found he muſt be expoſed to the fire of the 
batteries which the enemy had raiſed upon the 
Maine: he was therefore obliged to make a 


They were in ſuch want of forage and proviſions, 


that they were reduced to the neceſſity of propoſing to 
hamſtring their horſes, which they muſt have done, had 
they remained two days longer in this pofition. 

precipitate 
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precipitate retreat with an army weakened by 
deſertion, and whoſe rear was in danger of be- 
ing cut off by the French ; for M. Noailles had 
taken the precaution to throw bridges over the 
river between Dettingen and Aſchaffenburgh, 
on the road to Hanau; and this, to complete 
their error, the allies had not prevented. June 
26, the king of England cauſed his army to 
decamp at midnight without beat of drum, and 
ventured upon a moſt precipitate and dangerous 
march, which indeed he could by no means 
avoid, 

Count de Noailles, who encamped upon the 
fide of that river, was the firſt who perceived 
this motion, of which he inſtantly appriſed his 
father: the marſhal roſe, and ſaw the Engliſh 
marching, as it were, to their deſtruction in a 
narrow road, with a mountain on one fide, and 
a river on the other: he immediately cauſed 
thirty ſquadrons, conſiſting of the king's houſ- 
hold, of the dragoons, and huſſars, to advance 
towards the village of Dettingen, before which 
the Engliſh muſt neceſſarily have paſſed, Four 
brigades of infantry, with that of the French 
guards, were marched over two bridges, with 
orders to remain poſted in the village of Det- 
-tingen, on one fide of a hollow way, where 
they could not be perceived by the Engliſh, of 
all whoſe motions the marſhal had a clear view. 
M. de Valiere, a lieutenant-general, who had 
made the artillery as ſerviceable as could be poſ- 
ſible, held the enemy in a defile, between two 
batteries, which played upon them from the oppo- 
lite bank. They were to paſs through a hollow 
way, which lies between Deningen and a ſmall 
rivulet. The French were not to fall on them 
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but at a certain advantage, as the very ſituation 
of the ground was a ſnare from which they 
could not eſcape. The king of England was 
in danger of being taken. In ſhort, it was now 
one of thoſe critical moments that might have 
put an erd'to the war. | 

The marfhal recommended it to the duke de 
Grammont, his nephew, a lieutenant-general, 
and colonel of the guards, to wait in that poſi- 
tion till the enemy ſhould fall into his hands, 
which was unavoidable. In the mean time, he- 
went to reconnoitre a ford, in order to advance- 
ſome more cavalry, and more clearly to examine 
the poſture of the enemy. Moſt of the officers: 
ſay he had better have ftaid at the head of his 
army, to enforce obedience ; but, had the day 
been ſucceſsful, this error would not have been 
laid to his charge. Be that as it may, he ſent 
five brigades to ſecure the poſt of Aſchaffen- 
burgh ; ſo that the Engliſh were ſurrounded on 
all ſides. 

All theſe meaſures were diſconcerted by a mo- 
ment's impatience, The duke de Grammont, 
zmagining that the firſt column of the enemy 
had already paſſed, and that he had only to 
fall upon their rear, which could not withſtand 
him, cauſed his troops to advance from-the hol- 
low way. The duke de Chevreuſe repreſented 
to him the danger of this unſeaſonable courage; 
the count de Noaillesintreated that he would only 
wait a moment for the return of his father ; the 
duke de Grammont, whoſe motions were already 
perceived by the Engliſh, thought he ought not 
to retire; therefore, quitting the very advan- 
tageous poſt, which he ought by all means to 
have kept, he advanced with a regiment of 
2 6 guards, 
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rw. and Noailles's infantry, into a ſmall 
Id, called the Cock-pit. The Engliſh, who 
were filing off in order of battle, ſoon formed: 
their — army conſiſted of hfty thouſand 
men, and they were oppoſed by thirty ſquadrons 
and five brigades of infantry... Thus the French 
themſelves fell into the very ſnare they had laid 
for the enemy; whom they attacked in diforder, 
and with unequal force. The cannon which 
M. de Valiere had planted upon the Maine, 
raked the enemy's flank, and that of the Hano- 
verians in particular; but they had batteries on 
the other hand, which took the French army in 
front. The advantage of cannon, which is 
very great, was ſoon over-balanced ; the artil- 
lery on the banks of the Maine being rendered 
uſeleſs, as in the confuſion it muſt have annoyed 
the French themſelves, in caſe of its being pro- 
perly ſerved. Marſhal Noailles returned the 
moment the fault had been committed, and all 
he could do was to endeavour to repair it by the 
courage of his troops. The king's houthold 

and the carabineers at the firſt onſet broke thro' 
two whole lines of the enemy's cavalry * ; but 
they formed again inſtantly, and the French 
were ſurrounded, The officers of the regiment 
of guards marched on boldly at the head of a 
ſmall body of infantry : twenty-one of theſe 
were killed upon the ſpot, as many more 
wounded dangerouſly, and the regiment of 
guards was intirely routed. | 
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The houſhold troops of France made a raſh and impe- 
tuous attack upon part of the Englith firſt line of infantry, 
and ſome few of them penetrated ; but they were all killed 
or taken to a man, 
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The duke de Chartres, the prince de Cler- 
mont, the count d'Eu, and the duke de Pen- 
thievre, though ſo very young, exerted their 
utmoſt endeavours to put a ſtop to the diſorder. 
The count de Noailles had two horſes killed 
under him, and his brother, the duke d'Ayen, 
was thrown from the ſaddle. 

The marquis de Puiſegur, ſon of the marſhal 


of that name, harrangued the ſoldiers of his re- 


um to encourage them ; followed and ral- 
ied, as much as in his power, thoſe that fled ; 
nay ſome of them, who would not ſtand, but 
cried out “ for each man to ſave himſelf,” he 
killed with his own hand. The princes and 
dukes de Biron, Luxemburgh, Boufflers, Che- 
vreuſe, and Peguiny, advanced at the head 
of the brigades they met with, and, leading 
them on, penetrated into the enemy's lines. 
On the other hand, nothing could abate the 
courage of the king's houſhold troops and the 
carabineers. Here one might ſee a company of 

uards and two hundred muſketeers; there a 
— troops of cavalry advancing with ſome light 
horſe, with others following the carabineers, or 
horſe-grenadiers, running upon the Engliſh 
iword in hand, with more bravery than diſci- 
pline; nay, ſo little was diſcipline - obſerved 
among them, that about fifty mufketeers hero- 
ically forced their way through a regiment of 
horle, called the Scotch Greys; a regiment 


highly eſteemed by the Engliſh, made up of 


picked men, choicely mounted. We may well 
imagine what muſt be the fate of fifty young 
fellows poorly mounted, againſt a body by 
whom they were ſo conſiderably out- numbered. 

They 
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They were almoſt all killed, wounded, or taken 
priſoners. The ſon of the marquis de Fenelon 
was taken priſoner in the laſt rank of the regi- 
ment of Scotch Greys ; twenty-ſeven officers of 
the king's houſhold troops periſhed in tais fight, 
and ſixty- ſix were dangerouſly wounded: among 
the latter were count d'Eu, count d' Harcourt, 
count de Beavron, and duke de Boufflers: count 
de la Motte Houdancourt, gentleman - uſher to 
the queen, had his horſe killed under him; 
and, after being trampled almoſt to death b 
the cavalry, was carried off the field almoſt 
dead; the arm of the marquis de Gontaud was 
broken; the duke de Rochechouart, firſt lord 
of the bed- chamber, having been twice wound- 
ed, and continuing ſtill to fight, was at length 
killed on the ſpot; as was alſo the marquiſſes 
de Sabran, Fleury, the count d' Eſtrades, and 
the count de Roſtaing. The death of a count 
de Boufflers, of the branch of Ramiencourt, 
ſhould not be overlooked among the ſingulari- 
ties of this unfortunate day: he was only ten 
years and a half old: his leg being broken by a 
cannon- ball, he ſuſtained the ſtroke, the cutting 
off his leg, and even met death itſelf with 
amazing intrepidity. So much-youth, tempered 
with ſuch valour, melted into tears all who were 
witneſs of his misfortune | 
Nor was the loſs among the Engliſh officers: 
much leſs conſiderable. The king of England' 
himſelf fought both on foot and on horſeback,. 
both at the head of the cavalry and infantry. 
The duke of Cumberland was wounded by his 
fide, and the duke d'Aremberg received a 
muſket-ball in his breaſt : the Engliſh loſt ſe- 
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veral general officers *®. The battle laſted three 
hours with great inequality. Courage alone 
was oppoſed to valour, number, and diſcipline. 
Ar length marſhal Noailles ordered a retreat; 
nor was it done without ſome confuſion +. 
The king of England dined upon the field of 
battle, and then retired, without giving him- 


ſelf time to carry off the wounded, of whom 


he left about ſix hundred behind him, who 
were recommended by Lord Stair to M. Noail- 
les's generoſity. The French treated them like 
their countrymen : they behaved to each other 
with civility and reſpe& ; while, on the other 
hand, during this whole war, the Hungarians, 
leſs civilized: indeed, ſhewed nothing but a ſpi- 
rit of rapine and barbarity. 

The two generals wrote letters to each. 
other, that plainly ſhew to what height polite- 
neſs and humanity may be carried amidſt all. 
the horrors of a war. There are theſe words 
in a letter written- by Lord Stair to marſhal 
Noailles from Hanau, and dated June 30. 
have ſent back all the French priſoners of 
whom I had any knowlege; and I have given 
orders ſor the releaſement of all ſuch as may 
have fallen into the hands of the Hanoverians. 


OY 


nn. 


The generals Clayton and Murray were the only of- 
| of diſtinRion Killed in the allied army. Among the 
wounded were the earl of Albemarle and general Huſke. 

+ Had not the troops which the earl of Stair had de- 
tached in purſuit af the French, been countermanded, this 
battle would, in all probability, have been deciſive; but 
the enemy were allowed to repaſs the Mayne without mo- 
leſtation, though a conſiderable number of them periſhed: 
in that river, through the precipitation of their fear, 
rd - You. 
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You will, I hope, permit me to thank you for 
the very generous behaviour you have ſhewn, 
which is, indeed, entirely conformable to the 
high opinion I always profeſſed to entertain for 
monſieur the duke de Noailles, I am, Sir, 
particularly obliged to you for the care you 
bave ſo benevolently taken of our wounded,” 
Nor was this greatneſs of ſou] peculiar to 
the earl of Stair and the duke de Noailles. 
There was an act of generoſity of the duke of 
Cumberland's, that above all others ought to be 
handed down to poſterity. A muſketeer, named 
Girardeau, being dangerouſly wounded, was 
brought near his highneſs's tent; ſurgeons'were 
much wanting; thoſe they had were taken up 
elſewhere: they were now going to dreſs the 
. duke's leg, which had been wounded in the 
calf by a muſket-ball ® : © Begin, ſaid he no- 
bly, with the wound of that French. officer ; he 
is more dangerouſly hurt than I am, and 
ſtands in need of more aſſiſtance; I ſhall as yet 
want none.” The loſs of both armies was 
nearly the ſame: there were 2231 men of the 
allies killed and wounded. This computation 
was taken from the account of the Engliſh, | 
who ſeldom diminiſh their own loſs, and never 
augment that of the enemy. - | 
is battle was not unlike that of Czaſlan 
in Bohemia, or that of Campo Santo in Italy. 
Great exploits were performed, much blood 
ſpilled, and neither ſide reaped any advantage. 
The loſs of the French was conſiderable, in 
® It was a grape-ſhot, which penetrated through the 
fleſhy part of the leg. | - 
| Sd == © 
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blaſting, by a precipitate and diſorderly warmth, 
the fruits that might have been otherwiſe ga- 
thered from the fineſt diſpofition imaginable - 
the battles of Creci and Poictiers had been loſt 
by conduct of a fimilar nature. The king of 
Eveland, who here acquired great honour, 
reaped no other benefit from the victory, 
than that of haſtily retiring from the field of 
battle to ſeek ſubliſtence at Hanau, The au- 
thor of this hiſtory meeting with Lord Stair 
ſome weeks after the battle, took the liberty 
to aſk him his opinion of it: It is my opi- 
nion, ſaid that general, that you have com- 
| mitted one fault, and we two: yours was paſ- 
ſing the hollow way, not having patience to 
wait : our two were, expoling ourſelves firſt to 
the danger of being all deſtroyed ; and ſecond- 
ly, not having purſued our victory, by making 
a proper ule of it.” 

Never had man greater reaſon to complain 
than M. de Noailles, who ſaw himſelf by one 
precipitate moment cut off from all the glories 
of a battle that might have finiſhed the war: yet 
he did not complain ; he recriminated upon no- 
body; his regard for his nephew outdid the 
care of his own juſtification. He ſatisfied hin - 
ſelf with barely repreſenting to the king his 
maſter, in a letter as wiſe and eloquent as it 
was inſtructive, the great neceſſity there was 
for re-eſtabliſhing a proper diſcipline. 

Many French and Engliſh officers went, af- 
ter this action, to Frankfort, a town that al- 
ways remains neuter, where the emperor had 
then retired; who ſaw one after another Lord 
Stair and marſhal de Noailles, without mani- 

| ſeſting 
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ſeſting to them any other ſentiments than thoſe 
of patience in his days of evil fortune. 

Marſha! Broglio's precipitate retreat from the 
frontiers of Bavaria, which was made about 
the ſame time, was attended with eonſequences 
ſtill more dreadful to the emperor than thoſe 
of the battle of Dettingen. - Marſhal Broglio, 
who had long been diſſatisfied with marſhal 
Seckendorff, the Bavarian general, had always 
declared both by letter and word of mouth, 
even before the campaign, that he could not 
keep Bavaria, He departed from thence about 
the end'of June, at the ſame time nearly that 
the emperor, believing himſelf no longer ſafe 
at Augſburgh, took ſhelter at Frankfort, where 
he arrived the 27th at night, being the very day 
on which the battle was t. | 

| Marſhal Noailles found the emperor infinitely 
chagrined on account of marſhal Broglio's re- 
treat; and, to augment his misfortunes, he was 
without ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his family, 
in an imperial town, where nobody would ad- 
vance him any thing, though the head of the 
empire. Marſhal Noailles gave him forty thou- 
ſand crowns-upon a letter of credit, being cer- 
tain that the king his maſter would not diſap- 
prove ſuch an action. 

Marſhal Broglio had, on his retreating, left 
the emperor ſtill poſſeſſed of Straubing, Ingold- 
ſtadt on the Danube, and Egra on the Eger, 
upon the confines of the Upper Palatinate, and 
they were all blockaded. There were, more- 
over, ſome Bavarian troops ſtill in Branaw, 
which place the Auſtrians had a long time neg- 
lected to beſiege in form; but being maſters — 
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all the country round, it ſoon capitulated. 
Straubing, in which were twelve hundred 
French, immediately followed its example. 
Theſe twelve hundred men were conducted to 
the main body of the army, which was then 
quitting Bavaria, and directing its march to- 
wards the Neckar. When at length they ar- 
rived there, their number was dwindled away 
at leaſt twenty-five thouſand, more of whom 
were loſt by deſertion and ſickneſs, than the 


ſword of the enemy. 


The putting the emperor Charles VII. in 
poſſeſſion of Vienna or Prague was now no 
longer meditated. They were obliged to turn 
their views to the defence of the French 
frontiers, threatened by two victorious armies, 
that of prince Charles and the king of Eng- 
land. France had, in three campaigns, ſent 
to the emperor's aſſiſtance in Bavaria and Bo- 
hemia upwards of an hundred and twenty-five 
thouſand fighting men ; out of all which mar- 
ſhal Broglio brought back about thirty thou- 
ſand. The emperor, plunged in the deepeſt 
deſpair,, demanded of the king, that marſhal 
Broglio ſhould be ſent into exile : his majeſty 
thought himſelf under a neceſſity of giving his 
griefs that ſatisfaction; of giving that weak 
and ineffetual conſolation to his misfortunes. 

One would be apt to think, that there muſt 
have been ſome radical defect in the conduct of 
this grand enterprize, in which ſuch repeated 
efforts had proved futile and abortive. Perhaps 
the failure aroſe from hence: the Bavarian em- 
peror had neither ſtrong towns, nor good troops 
in bis dominions; his authority over the French 
15 army 
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army was foreign and confined; and his bad 
Rate of health rendered him incapable of puſh- 
ing the war vigorouſly againſt an enemy which 
was daily acquiring- power ; all theſe points 
conſidered, they were certainly much to his 
diſadvantage. A prince ſhould be able to act 
upon his own foundation who attempts to ſet 
on foot ſuch vaſt enterprizes ; for never did any 
prince make a very important conqueſt barely. 
by the kelp of another perſon. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VII. 


The emperer Charles VII. undergoes freſh diſgraces. 
A new treaty among his enemies. Lewis XV. 
ſupports, at one and the ſame time, the emperor, 
the Infant Don Philip of Spain, and prince 

Charls Edward, who attempts to aſcend the 
throne of his anceſtors in England. The battle 
of Toulon. 


HE emperor remained at Frankfort, to all 
appearance without either allies or ene- 
mies, nay indeed without ſubjects. The queen 
of Hungary had cauſed all the inhabitants of 
Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate to take an 
oath of allegiance to her, againſt which exacted 
oath the Bavarian emperor in Frankfort pro- 
teſted. A printer in the town of Stadamhof 
was condemned to be hanged in the market- 
place for having printed this proteſt made by 
his ſovereign. Nor did they ſtop at theſe in- 
ſults; for ſhortly after the council of Auſtria 
preſented to the imperial diet, even in the town, 
of Frankfort, 'memorials, wherein the election 
of Charles VII.. was treated as null, and abfo- 
lutely void. The new elector of Mentz, high: 
chancellor of the empire, to which dignity he 
had been advanced againſt the emperor's will, 
regiſtered theſe pieces in the Protocol of the 
empire, Charles could only complain, which 
he did by written remonſtrances, while, to 
Aniſh his diſgrace, the king of England, as 
elector of Hanover, wrote him word, that the 
queen of Hungary and the elector of Mentz 
were 
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were in the right. In fine, they talked of forcing 
him to abdicate the imperial throne, and to re- 
ſign it in favour of the duke of Tuſcany. 
In the mean while, the emperor having de- 
clared himſelf neuter, the allies were ſtripping 
himof his dominions ; ſothat the king of France, 
who had on his account engaged in the war, 
had more reaſon than ever to proclaim he 
would no longer meddle with the affairs of the 
empire; and this was pronounced as his reſo- 
lution ſolemnly by his miniſter. at Ratiſbon, 
July the 6th. Such a diſpolition might, at any 
other time, have produced a ſeparate peace; 
but England and Auſtria wanted to improve 
their advantage, Theſe powers aimed at com- 
pelling the emperor to requeſt, that his enemy 
the grand duke of Tuſcany, ſhould be advanced 
to the dignity of king of the Romans; and 
they alfo 1 — themſelves with hopes of be- 
ing able to penetrate into Alſace and Lorrain. 
hus do we ſee an offenſive war began at the 
gates of Vienna, turned into a defenſive one 
on the banks of the Rhine. 
Auguſt 4th, prince Charles made a lodge- 
ment upon an iſland in that river near old Bri- 
ſac: on the other fide, ſome Hungarian parties 
had advanced beyond the Sarre, and committed 
fome outrages on the frontiers of Lorrain. 
The ſame Mentzel, who bad been the firſt that 
took Munich, had the infolence to diſperſe a 
writing, under the name of a declaration or 
manifeſto, dated Auguſt the 20th, and addreſ- 
ted to the inhabitants of Alſace, Burgundy, 
Franche-Comté, and the three biſhoprics, in- 
viting them to return, as he called it, to the obe- 
dience of the houſe of Auſtria: he alſo wy" 
| | E 
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ened to hang up all ſuch of them as ſhould 
take up arms againſt him, but that he ſhould- 
firſt compel - them, with their own hands, to- 
cut off their noſes and ears. Such brutal fero- 
city produced only contempt :- the frontiers” 
were well — and a detachment from 
prince Charles's army having paſſed the Rhine, 
were cut in pieces, Auguſt the 4th, by count 
de Berenger. ens 
About the end of July, the army under mar- 
ſhal Noailles encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Spire: Count Maurice of Saxony was in 
the Upper Alſace, at the head of a corps drawn 
from the remains of Broglio's army, and ſome 
troops draughted from the frontier towns. 
The duke d'Harcourt commanded on the Mo- 
ſelle. The marquis de Montal defended Lor- 
rain. Nor was it ſufficient to guard the fron- 
tiers only; an open war with England was 
foreſeen, and alſo with the king of Sardinia, 
who had not as yet indeed — a defini- 
tive treaty with the court of Vienna, but was 
not therefore the leis cloſely attached to its in- 
tereſt. | | 
The king of France, now deſerted by Pruſſia, 
was in much the ſame fituation as his great 
randfather had been formerly, united with 
pain, againſt the forces of a new houſe of 
Auſtria, England, Holland, and Savoy. He 
therefore cauſed ſeveral ſhips of war to be built 
and fitted out forthwith at Breſt; he augmented . 
his land- forces, and reinforced Don Philip with 
twelve thouſand men: how ſmall an aſſiſtance 
when compared to the numbers he had laviſhed: 
in the ſervice of the Bavarian emperor ! but in 
effect more uſeful, becauſe they ſeconded the 
ENterprizes 
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enterprizes of a young prince who depended 
upon the power of Spain to ſecure bim an eſ- 
tabliſhment. The king, not content with ſuc - 
couring his allies, and ſecuring his frontiers, 
reſolved alſo in perſon to head his army in Al- 
face; and to that end had cauſed his held-. 
equipage to be got in readineſs. He ac- 
quainted marſhal. Noailles with bis deſign, who 
anſwered him in theſe words: Your maje- 
ſty's affairs are neither ſo profperous nor ſo de- 
clining as to. require your taking ſuch a ſtep at 
preient.” He advanced other reaſons, and the 
king admitted them, being determined to make 
the next campaign afterwards.. * 

Out of the various conqueſts the French. 
arms had made for the emperor, there now re- 
mained to him only Egra in Bohemia, and In- 
car ogy in Bavaria, on the banks of the Da- 
nube. ? f 
The extremities to which the French in 
Egra were reduced, by far exceeded. what they 
had ſo cruelly ſuffered in Prague. For eigbt 
months they bad ſcarcely: caſted any bread, and 
if any of the ſoldiers ventured but ever ſo little 
into the country to gather pulſe, they were 
killed by the Pandours. They had neither pro- 
viſions, money, nor hope of being aſliſted. 
The marquis de Herouville, who commanded 
in the town with fix battalions, cauſed ſome 
temporary money to be coined, as had been 
formerly done at the ſiege of Pavia in the 
reign. of Francis I. This of Egra was a bit of 
pewter, valued at half a ſous. It ſtood, indeed, 
in the place of ſilver, but could not remedy 
the want of proviſions, The marquis Deſa- 
leurs ſent them a convoy, but it was * 
5 e 
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the beſiegers. The garriſon was at length ob- 
liged to ſarrender priſoners of war: the officers 
and ſoldiers were diſperſed through Bohemia 
and Auſtria, where they found many of their 
countrymen. There had been more than nine 
thouſand French taken in the courſe of three 
years, who found themſelves very rigorouſly 
treated; the ſpirit of revenge being united to 
the ſeverity of war, and ſharpened by national 
—_—— 

The defenders of Ingolſtadt were more for- 
tunate. M. de Grandeville, who commanded 
a garriſon of about three thouſand men, ob- 
tained not only liberty to retreat in ſafety, but 
even compelled general Bernklau, who beſieged 
him, - to grant a free paſſage to the French 
who were ſcattered in different towns in Ba- 
varia under his command. This is the firſt 
inſtance of a garriſon's capitulating for other 
troops beſides themſelves. In the mean time, 
neither the king of England nor prince Charles 
could make any impreſſion on the Rhine againſt 
the French ; and the remainder of the cam- 
paign juſtified what marſhal Noailles had ſaid 
to the king, that his affairs were neither fſou- 
riſning nordeſperate. All the belligerant pow- 
ers were by turns agitated by ſear and hope; 
each had its loſſes and misfortunes to repair. 
Naples and Sicily were afflicted with the ſcourge 
of peſtilence, and prepared for that of war; 
not without ſtanding at the ſame time in fear 
of ſome conſpiracies in favour of the houſe of 
Auſtria. | 

The king of Naples, having augmented his 
= to twenty · ſix thouſand men, employed 
twelve thouſand of them in ſecuring the fron- 

tiers 
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tiers of Calabria againſt the - progreſs of the 
peſtilence, which was done by forming a chain 
of vaſt extent: the reſt of his army remained 
on the borders of Abbruzzo, waiting a favour- 
able opportunity to act in conjunction with 
the Spaniſh army, then commanded by the 
duke of Modena, and count de Gages. The 
city of Naples, now put into a proper ſtate 
of defence, no longer feared the inſults or or- 
ders of the Engliſh captains of men of war. 
Don Philip, in Savoy, waited either to come 
to an accommodation with the king of Sardi- 
nia, or to ſubdue him wich the aſſiſtance of 
France. The king of Sardinia, after having 
long cautiouſly weighed both the danger and 
advantage, imagined it now more his intereſt 
than ever to join with Auſtria and England 
againſt France. Although he had aſſiſted the 
cauſe of the queen of Hungary for more than 
a year, he had not as yet become her ally; he 
at length declared himſelf ſuch, however, in a 
formal and efficacious manner, at Worms, 
on the 13th of September, 1743; a treaty of 
alliance which was founded entirely on the 
bad ſucceſs of the French arms in Germany. 
This monarch gained poſſeſſion of the Tor- 
toneſe, the Vallais, part of the Novareſe, and 
the territorial ſuperiority of the fiefs of Langhes, 
by taking arms againſt the queen of Hungary's 
father; and, by declaring on the ſide of the 
daughter, he acquired the Vigevanaſco, the 
remainder of the Novareſe, Parma, and Placen- 
tia, The Engliſh, who had heretofore allowed 
him a ſubſidy, gave him by this treaty two 
hundred thouſand piſtoles a year, which is up- 
wards of four hundred thouſand of livres: he 
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vas then at the head of thirty - ſix thouſand men, 
and the Engliſh fleet under admiral Matthews 
was ſtationed upon the coaſt, and always at 
hand to ſecond his'undertakings ; but he miſſed 
of the fruits he might have gathered from this 
advantage, and verified the old maxim, A half 
is ſometimes better than a whole.” 
By this "treaty the queen of Hungary ceded 
to him the marquiſate of Final, which belonged 
to neither of them: it was the property of the 
Genoeſe, who had purchaſed it of the late em- 
peror for one million two hundred thouſand 
crowns, of which no care was taken to reim- 
burſe them; for, though the king of Sardinia 
offered them that ſum, it was only on condi- 
tion that they ſhould rebuild the caftle which 
'they had demoliſhed, whereby they would have 
been at a much more conſiderable expence. 
This liberal diſpoſal of other people's property 
— France one ally more. Genoa had long 
en ſecretly attached to her ſervice, and ſhe 
now linked herſelf to it more cloſely than ever. 
The harbour of Genoa might be of great uti- 
lity, and the Engliſh fleet could not block it 
up always. Thus the king'of Sardinia reduced 
the Genoeſe to the neceſſity of becoming his 
declared enemies, and opened the way to a dan- 
1 diverſion againſt himſelf; for Don Phi- 
ip, having now a ſecond time made himſelf 
maſter of Savoy, September 18, 1742, pro- 
poſed to paſs the Alps; and that the Spaniſh 
and Neapolitan armies ſhould join in the Bo- 

—_— or even in Lombardy. 

he chance of war was therefore to decide, 
whether the two brothers, Don Carlos king of 
Naples, and the Infant Don Philip, ſhould pe- 
1 netrate 
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netrate into the midſt of Italy; or whether, on 
the other hand, the king of Sardinia ſhould, 
on one fide, guard the paſſage of the Alps, 
while, on another, the queen of Hungary ſhould 
ſeize upon the kingdom of Naples, although 
a manifeſt violation of the neutrality ſubſiſting 
between her and Don Carlos. | 
In the mean while, England and Auſtria * 
reckoned, that, in the approaching ſpring, they 
ſhould be able to attack France in Alſace and 
Flanders; and the war was now about to be 
.renewed on all fides with greater violence, 
without there being any open rupture, except 
that between England and Spain on account of 
the commerce in America; a rupture which 
ſeemed to have no relation to the intereſts 
which divided Europe: but yet it influenced 
them in a moſt eſſential manner. | 
The emperor Charles VII. ſtripped of every 
thing, had now no ſeeming reſource left; yet 
the king of France prepared really to aſſiſt him 
and the king of Pru , notwithſtanding the 
treaty of Breſlau, and the defenſive alliance 
ſubſiſting between him and the king of Eng- 
land, was yet more in the intereſt of the empe- 
ror, as he had no longer any room to doubt 
.that the court of Vienna had an intention, the 
firſt fair opportunity, to attempt the recovery of 
Sileſia, The courts of France and Pruſſia were 
now again on the point of joining in the common 
cauſe, and for the int of an emperor, who 
ſeemed on every hand abandoned or oppreſſed. 
In the beginning of the year 1744, the king 
of France determined to declare war againſt the 
king of England and the queen of Hungary: 
he had ne longer any meaſures to keep with the 


Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, by whom his ſhips were continually 
inſulted ; nor with Auſtria, who threatened to 
carry the war into France, and would not give 
up a ſingle priſoner, though the terms had been 
ſtipulated by cartel in 1741. 

The firſt effect of this change was a ſecret 
and bold enterprize, which would have quickly 
given a new face to one part of Europe, had it 


been ſucceſsful. 


The houſe of the Stuarts, which, for the 
ſpace of fifty-four years, had pined in exile far 
diſtant from the kingdoms of which it had been 
ſtripped, had ſtill many ſecret partizans in Scot- 
land and Ireland; nor was it without ſome few 
in England. Prince Charles Edward, grandſon 
to James II, and fon to that prince who has 


been ſo long known to all Europe by the title of 


the Pretender, joined to all the ardour of youth, 
and reſentment of his condition, the moſt 
enterprizing and determined courage : he had 
been often heard to ſay, he would have either 
a crown or a ſcaffold, France, which had long 


been the aſylum of that family, became now 


neceſſarily its chief ſupport; and there was a 
probability, that Lewis XV. might, in his firſt 
campaign, have reſtored the emperor to his do- 
minions, and the heir of the Stuarts to the throne 
of Great Britain. January 9, the young Prince 
Edward left Rome, and ſet out upon his expe- 
dition with a ſpirit of ſecrecy and diligence that 
marked him born for great enterprizes : he con- 
cealed his journey from a brother whom he loved 
affectionately, and who would not have ſuffered 
him to have proceeded / yithout accompanyin 
him. On the 13th he arrived at Genoa ait 
guiſed like a Spaniſh courier; and the day after 
he 
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he embarked for Antibes, attended only b 
ſervant, landed ſafely, and ſoon reached P 
nor were the neceffary preparations made in 
France, for conducting him tothe Britiſh coaft, 
carried on with leſs ſecrecy. 

The efforts which France now made could 
hardly have been expected by — — confi- 
dering the low ſtate in which the French ma- 
tine had been for ſome years ſunk. She fitted 
out twenty-ſix ſhips of war at Rochefort and 
Breſt, with incredible diligence, and a report 
was ſpread, that this ſquadron was to join a 
- Spaniſh fleet which had lain at Toulon up- 
wards of two years, and where it was blocked 
up by admiral Matthews. Twenty ' ſhips of 
war ſet ſail from Breſt, carrying four thouſand 
land- forces, with arms and ammunition in pro- 
portion; and they were joined between Uſhant 
and Sorlingues by ſive fail from Rochefort, 
-commanded by M. du Barail. - | 

This fleet having entered the Britiſh chan- 
nel, divided itſelf into three ſquadrons: the 
ſtrongeſt, conſiſting of fourteen veſſels, cruized 
off the coaſt of Kent; the ſecond was to fta- 
tion itſelf between Calais and Boulogne; while 
the third bent its courſe towards Dunkirk. 
Count Saxe was at the bead of this expedition. 
The firſt of March he embarked at Dunkirk, 
with nine battalions; as did count de Chaila, 
with ſix more, the day following, 
Prince Edward was on board the ſame veſſel 
with count Saxe, and for the firſt time had a 
ſight of the deſired land. But a violent ſtorm 
ariſing, drove the tranſports back upon the 
French coaſt, and many ſoldiers periſhed en- 
deavouring to gain the ſhore, The young prince 

nm would 
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would have again attempted the paſſage with a 
fingle veſſel. He imagined that his courage and 
reſolution would gain him ſubjects the moment 
he ſhould arrive in Great Britain. But the ſea, 
as well as the diſpoſitions made along the Eng- 
liſh coaſt to prevent his landing, hindered him 
from making the attempt. 

The court of London was informed of this 
enterprize ſo early as the fifteenth of February. 
The Dutch, as allies to king George, had al- 
ready ſent over two thouſand men * to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, and were to furniſh ſix thouſand, ac- 
cording to their treaty of 1716. Admiral Nor- 
ris, with a formidable ſquadron, was in the 
Downs, which preſent a continued chain of 
ports along the Kentiſh coaſt, where ſhips ride 
ſecure from bad weather. The militia was alſo 
raiſed ; and thus miſcarried an enterprize which 
had been conducted with more art than an 
conſpiracy that had ever been ſet on ſoot in 
England; for king George knew there had 
been a plot, but. could never diſcover the au- 
thors of it. No inſight was gained in this 
matter from the perſons who were taken into 
cuſtody at London, and the government re- 


eta * 


The Dutch ſent no men to England until the rebel- 
lion was actually begun in 1745. Our author gives but a 
lame account of this French expedition to the coaſt of Eng- 
land. The truth is, Sir John Norris, at the head of a 
powerful ſquadron, had, by taking advantage of the tide, 
againſt the wind, got within fix miles of the French fleet, 
and in all probability would have given a good account of 
it in the morning, had not a violent tempeſt afforded them 
an opportunity of bearing away in the night, without any 
danger of being purſued; but they never thought proper 
to repeat the attempt. h 


mained 
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mained as before involved in trouble and per- 
plexity. | e 
Every thing contributed at this time to fa- 
vour the undertaking. The Engliſh troops 
were abroad, diſtributed in different parts of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands. There was like- 
wiſe another advantage attending it. It em- 
ployed the Engliſh fleet, which was to reinforce 
admiral Matthews, and it was alſo concerted 
that his fleet ſhould be engaged by the men of 
war which France was to leave in the Medi- 

terranean; which for that purpoſe were to join 
the Spaniſh fleet which was to fail from Toulon 
at the time that prince Edward was landing 

in Great Britain, | 

There were now actually at Toulon ſixteen 
Spaniſh ſhips of war, which were at firſt in- 
tended to eſcort Non Philip to Italy ; but they 
had been blocked up for two years by admiral 
Matthews's fleet, which lorded it in the Medi- 
terranean, and inſulted all the coaſts of Italy 
and Provence. The Spaniſh gunners, being 
but indifferently ſkilled in the fcience they pro- 
feſled, had been for four months exerciſed in 
ſhooting at a mark, and their induſtry and emu- 
lation excited by prizes, GETS: 
When theſe were ſuppoſed ſufficiently ex- 
pert, the Spaniſh ſquadron commanded by Don 
Joſeph Navarro, failed from the road of Toulon, 
It conſiſted indeed of but twelve ſail, there 
not being ſailors and gunners enough to man 

the reſt, They were ſoon joined by fourteen 
French ſhips of the line, four frigates, and 
three fire-ſhips, commanded by M. de Court, 
who had all the vigour, both of mind and body, 
neceſſary to ſuch a command, though fourſcore 
H 2 years 
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years of age. Forty years before, he had com- 
manded as captain on board the admiral's ſhip 

in a ſea-fight off- Malaga, and there had been 
no naval; engagement ſince in any part of the 
world, that of Meflina excepted, which was 
fought in 1718. Admiral Matthews ſet fail 
to meet the combined ſquadrons: of France and 
Spain. It may not be amiſs to remark here, 
that the degree of admiral in England does 
not anſwer to the dignity of admiral in France. 
There are three admirals in the Engliſh ſervice, 
each of whom has his ſeparate diviſion, ſubſer- 
vient to the orders of the lord high admiral, or 
the board of admiralty. 

Matthews's fleet conſiſted of forty-five fail, 
five frigates, and four fire-ſhips: and to the 
advantage of, number they alſo joined that of 
having the wind ; a circumſtance on which the 
ſuccets in a ſea-hght often depends, as much as 
a victory by land does upon the advantage of 
ground. The Engliſh were the firſt who drew 
up a fleet ſor engaging in the manner at pre- 
ſent practiſed; other nations have learned from 
them to divide their ſquadrons into van, rear, 
and center. You are not to imagine, that 
theſe diviſions are three lines; on the contrary, 
they form only one, The van is to the right, 
the rear to the left, and the center in the mid- 
dle, ſo that the veſſels never preſent more than 


one ſide. 
This was the order of battle off Toulon. 
The ſhifting of the wind threw the Spaniards, 
into the rear. Admiral Matthews, ſtill taking 
advantage of the wind, fell upon them with 
his diviſion. There ſhould neverbe more ſpace 
between the veſſels than ſixty fathoms; at this 
4 diſtance 
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diſtance they are as cloſe as they ſhould be, 
and then one veſſel can be in no danger of 
being attacked by many. But it is very diffi- 
cult for a whole fleet to govern itſelf ſo as to 
obſerve this order exactly. The Spaniſh ſhips 
were too far from each other. Two of them 
were diſabled by the very firſt broadſides; and 
Matthews had an opportunity of falling upon 
the Spaniſh af 24S, with ſeveral of his ſhips. 
This veſſel, on board of which was Don Joſeph 
de Navarro, was called the Real: ſhe carried 
a thouſand men, and was bored for an hundred 
and ten pieces of cannon ; her upper works 
were amazingly ſtrong, the planks, together 
with the ribs, being at leaſt three feet in thick- 
neſs, ſo that they were impenetrable to a can- 
non-ball “. It is alſo, proper to take notice, 
that the Engliſh fire more at the rigging than 
the hull, preferring the diſabling and ſeizing 
upon a ſhip to ſinking ber. | 
The Spaniſh admiral was at one and the ſame 
time attacked by the admiral and four ſhips of 
the line, who poured upon him jointly a moſt 
dreadful fire. Matthews depended upon mak- 
ing her a very eaſy capture, relying. upon his 
own. great experience in naval affairs, and the 
Spaniards not being uſed to them, as well as 
avarro's being 12 redoubled his 
hopes. Every Spabiſh ſhip alſo being attacked 
at once by more than one of the enemy, there 


* r © its. 


—_ 


M. de. Voltaire feems to be little acquainted: with the 
doctrine of refiſtance, ſf.ahe battery is within point blank, 
and mounted with battering cannon, the hot will pene- 
irate twice the thickneſs here defcribed. And as for his 
obſervation, that thn Joglith fire ebiefly at the rigging) it 
is expreſly contrary to fat, | 

| H 3 was 
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was a probability of their being overpowered. 
Every man on the deck of the Royal Philip 
was either killed or wounded. The captain of 
the admiral's ſhip was mortally wounded, and 
Don Navarro being wounded in two places, 
was obliged leave the deck. 

Chevalier de Lage, a French officer in the 
Spaniſh ſervice, and ſecond captain of the ad- 
miral's ſhip, maintained the fight againſt five 
Engliſh veſſels. Admiral Matthews was aſto- 
niſhed at the quickneſs with which the Spa- 
niards fired their lower tier of guns, which vi- 
olently annoyed every thing that came within 
reach, ſo that he diſpatched a fire-ſhip to de- 
ttroy her. Theſe kind of veſſels are filled with 
gunpowder, granadoes *, and other combuſti- 
bles; and they faſten upon an enemy's ſhip 
with grappling irons. 'The moment they are 
faſt together, they ſet a match to the train of 
the | fire-ſhip, while the crew haſtens to the 
boat, and the captain is the laſt who enters it. 
In the mean time, the fire taking place, the 
ſhip is blown up by the force of the powder, 
together with the veſſel to which it is grappled. 
This engine of deſtruction was within fifteen 
paces of the Royal Philip, when ſome of the 
officers propoſed to ftrike and ſurrender : . You 
have forgot then, ſaid M. de Lage, that I 
am on board!“ when pointing with his own 
hand three pieces of cannon againſt the fire- 
ſhip, they took place, and the veſſel was near 
going to the bottom. The unhappy captain 
feeing his deſtruction inevitable, determined at 


* 


2 There is no ſuch thing as granadoes aboard any fire- 
p. 


leaſt 
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leaſt to avenge himſelf at the moment of his 
death. He ordered fire to be ſet to the train, 
hoping that he might yet work down upon the 
Royal Philip, and blow her up along with bhim- 
ſelf. But it was too late; the ſhip was ſoon 
in flames, and blew up within ſeven or eight 
feet of the Spaniſh admiral, the deck of which 
was covered with the wreck. M. de Lage fays 
he faw the body of the Engliſh captain and 
ſome ſailors reduced in a moment to a coal, not 
above two feet long, and as light as a cork. 
The Royal Philip did not receive the ſlighteſt 
damage * from this violent exploſion. 

M. de Court, who hoiſted his flag on board 
the Terrible, and fought in the center, was at 
one time engaged with three ſhips within 
piſtol- ſhot. He did the enemy à great deal of 
- miſchief, and getting clear of them, bore down - 

to the aſliſtance of the Spaniſh admiral and 
fleet. The Engliſh could only make themſelves 
maſters of one ſingle Spaniſh ſhip called the 
Poder, which was entirely diſmaſted. They 
had already ſent ſome of their hands on board 
to navigate the veſſel, and the remainder of her 
crew, conſiſting of four hundred Spaniards, - 
were obliged to ſurrender, Matthews was at 
this time retreating ; and the Engliſh on board 
the Poder, being buhed in ſecuring their prize, 
were themſelves made priſoners. Superiority 
of numbers was of no ſervice to the Engliſh 
fleet ; for their rear, commanded by vice-ad- 


miral Leſtock, was at four miles diſtant. 


6 ———_ 
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The failure of the fire-ſhip was entirely owing to the ; 
miſconduct of the captain who commanded the ſhip which 
was ordered to cover her on going down to the enemy. 
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Whether Leſtock, at variance with. Matthews, 
would have willinghy deprived him of the glo 
of the day, or whether Matthews did not — 
to ſhare with him that glory, is a queſtion we 
cannot here decide. Be that as it may, a briſk 
wind ſpringing up from the Weſt in the night, 
obliged the fleets to ſeparate, and each drew off 
to repair their da . The Engliſh retired 
into Portmahon, the — into Carthagena, 
and the Spaniards into Barcelona. | 
This action of Toulon, like almoſt all ſea- 
fights, that of la Hogue excepted, was quite 
indeciſive. In theſe engagments it commonly 
happens that the only fruit of great prepara- 
tions, and indeſatigable contention, is the 
Naughter of many men, and diſabling veſſels. 
There were complaints from all parties; the 
Spaniards ſuppoſed they had not been ſuffi- 
ciently ſupparted, and the French accuſed ' 
them of want of gratitude. Though there was 
an alliance between the two nations, there had 
not been always unanimity. Their antient an- 
tipathy was ſometimes kindled in the breaſts of 
the Spaniards, notwithſtanding the agreement 
of their kings. On the other hand, Matthews 
preferred complaints againſt his vice-admiral to 
the government, and ſent him home to be tried. 
He retorted the accuſation upon the admiral, 
to whoſe bravery and conduct M. de Court 
publicly ſubſeribed, and he repaid the compli- 
ment. If his fate was hard in being accuſed of 
miſdehaviour by his own officers, it was, how- 
ever, glorious for him to be acquitted by the 
enemy. However, to gratify the Spaniards, 
the French commandant was baniſhed to his 
country-houſe, two leagues from Paris : * | 
tho 
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the Englith admiral, being, after a long trial, 
brought in guilty, was, by a council of war,which 
is in England called a court-martial, declared 
for ever incapable of ſerving the crown *. 

The cuſtom of judging ſeverely, and of 
ſtigmatizing unſucceſsful generals, bad been 
lately brought into Chriſtendom from Turkey. 
The emperor Charles VI. had given two exam- 
ples of it in his laſt war againſt the Turks, 
which war was looked upon by all Europe to 
have been as injudiciouſly planned, as it was 
unfortunately fought. Tne Swedes, ſince that, 
condemned to death two of their generals, 
whoſe fate all Europe lamented; nor did this 
ſeverity make their domeſtic government hap» 
pier or more reſpectable. A ſubject ſo impor- 
tant deſerves to be dwelt upon a little. 

The government of France, directed by 
principles of greater lenity, are ſatisfied with 
inflicting only a light diſgrace upon their ge- 
neral officers, for that very conduct which 
would induce other ſtates to * them in irons,, 
or cut off their heads. To me it is very plain, 
that neither juſtice nor well-founded policy re- 
quire that the liſe of a general mould depend 
upon bad ſucceſs; ſurely unleſs he be a rebel or 
a traitor he will do his utmoſt, and there is no 
fort of equity in cruelly puniſhing a man who 


® The iſſue of this court-martial was indeed very extra- 
ordinary, and the conduct of Leſtock very problematical, 
The offices who had diſplayed the greateſt courage "a 
ſpirit, poſſibly not ſufficiently tempered with conduct, 
fcarce eſcaped ſuffering m-ignominious death for coward- 
ice ; while the rear admiral, who had kept aloof during 
the whole engagement, and hazarded the deſtruction of his 
ſuperior and half the fleet, by diſobey ing ſignals, was ac- 
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has acquitted himſelf to the beſt of his abilities; 
nor 1s it, perhaps, ſound policy to introduce 
the cuſtom of proſecuting a general who is un- 
fortunate ; becauſe in that caſe, thoſe who be- 
gin a campaign indifferently in the ſervice of 
their natural prince, may be tempted to con- 
clude it in that of the enemy. 

Ihe conſequences, however, proved, that 
the advantage in the Toulon engagement was 
on the ſide of. France and Spain. The Medi- 
terranean was left open, at leaſt for ſome time, 
and Don Philip was eaſily ſupplied with provi- 
fions, which he much wanted, from the coaſt 
of Provence: but neither the French nor Spa- 
nifth ſquadrons were able to make head againſt 
Matthews, when he returned to his ſtation, 
having refitted his ſhips. France and Spain, 
being under a neceſſity of always ſupporting a 
very numerous land- army, have not that inex- 
hauſtible fund of ſailors which are the reſource 
of Great Britain's power: it was now more 
evident than ever, that it was of vaſt import- 
ance to that crown to keep Minorca, and the 
loſs of it very prejudicial to Spain. It was a 
melancholy conſideration, that thoſe iſlanders 
ſhould have been able to'deprive the Spaniſh 
monarchy of a port ſtill more uſeful than Gib- 
raltar ; and which from its ſituation gave them 
always the power to harraſs, at one-and the 
fame time, Spain, Italy, and France. Spain, 
which poſſeſſed harbours in Africa, in ſpite of 
the Moors, yet could not hinder the Engliſh 
from keeping ports in her own dominions,. 
and chat againſt her will. * 
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CHAP. I. Fagan 
The prince of Conti forces the paſſage of the Alps. 
a Laas if affairs in 257 | . 


F the midſt of all theſe ſtruggles, Lewis XV. 
declared war againſt the king of Great Bri- 
tain, and ſoon after againſt the queen of Hun- 

y, who in return declared it alſo againſt him 
in form; but theſe declarations, on both ſides, 
were little more than additional ceremonies... - 
Spain and Naples made war without declar- 
ing it. y | 4 RI” 

on Philip was at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand Spaniards, under the command of the mar- 
H 6 quis 
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quis de la Mina, and the prince of Conti had 
with him twenty thouſand French; both theſe 
leaders inſpired their troops with that confidence 
and reſolution ſo neceſſary for penetrating into 
a country where a ſingle battalion may for a 
whole army, where you are every inſtant ob- 
liged to debt among rocks and torrents, and 
where all theſe obſtacles are heightened by the 
difficulty of convoys. The prince of Conti, 
who had ſerved as a lieutenant-general in the 
unſucceſsful war of Bavaria, young as he was, 
had acquired experience, an * ho Ne the 
conſequence of thoſe diſappointments to which 
an army is expoſed almoſt every campaign. He 
had not as yet ſeen a campaign in Italy, where 
war is carried on in a very different manner 
from what it is in open countries; but he had. 
prepared himſelf for this expedition by a con- 
fant application of ten hours in a day, during 
the winter which he paſſed at Paris. He knew 
even the ſmalleſt rock, and was perfectly ma- 
Ker of all that had been performed under mar- 
Mal Catinat and the duke of Vendome, as if 
he had been preſent himſelf. 

The firſt of April the inſant Don Philip and: 
the prince of. Conti paſſed the Var, a. river. 
which falls from the Alps, and ies itſelf 
into the ſea of Genoa below Nice. e whole- 
country of that name ſurrendered; but, before 
they could advance any farther, they were un- 
der a neceſſity of attacking the intrenchments. 
near Villa Franca, and thoſe of the fortreſs of 
Montalban, 'in'the midſt of: rocks which form a 
long chain of almoſt inacceſſible. ramparts. 
There was no poſſibility of marching but thro? 
narrow defiles, and over frightful precipices, 

WP EN ex poſed 
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expoſed to the enemy's artillery. Full in the 
front of this fire, they were obliged to climb up 
from rock to rock, and even on the Alps they 
had the Engliſh to encounter. Admiral Mat- 
thews, having carcened his ſhips, was returr, 1 
to aſſume the empire of the ſeas: he landed 
with ſome of his men at Villa Franca, who 
joined the Piedmonteſe; and his gunners ſerved 
the artillery. But the prince of Conti concerted 
his meaſures ſo well, and his troops were fo full 
of ſpirits, that they ſurmounted all theſe obſta- 

cles, The marquis de Biſſy at the head of the 

French, and the marquis of Campo Santo at 

the head of the Spaniards, ſoon made them- 

ſelves maſters of the enemies batteries, which 

flanked the paſſage of Villa Franca. M. de 

Mirepoix and M. d'Argouges opened another 
way for themſelves : they made four falſe at- 

tacks where they had no intention to penetrate z 
but M. de Bifly made two ſuch briſk aſſaults. 
againſt thoſe places which he intended to carry; 
every thing was ſo well concerted, ſo quick, 
and fo vigorouſly puthed 3 M. d'Argouges, at 
the head of the regiments of Languedoc, and. 
of the iſle of France; and M. du Barrail with 

his regiment, made ſuch prodigious efforts, that 

this rampart of Piedmont, above two hundred. 
fachoms high, which the king of Sardinia ima- 

gined to be quite out of their reach, was carried 
by the French and Spaniards. 

On the one ſide, M. du Chatel and M. de 
Caftelar aſcended through very narrow bye- ways 
to an, eminence called Mount. Eleus, from 
whence they drove. the Piedmonteſe; on the 
ather ſide, the marquis de Biſſy fought for two 
hours on the top of à rock called Monte 2 
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When the French and Spaniards had clambered 
up to the top of the rock, and ſaw that they 
muſt either conquer or die, they treated one 
another as brothers; they aſſiſted each other 
wich ardour ; and, joining their efforts, they 
battered down the intrenchments of the enemy, 
This rock was defended by fourteen battalions, 
who had a ſecure retreat. One hundred and 
thirty officers of the Piedmonteſe, with ſeven- 
teen hundred men, were taken priſoners, and 
two thouſand were killed. The marquis de 
Suze, natural brother of the king of Sardinia, 
was obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner to M. 
de Biſſy. The top of the mountain, on which 
the marquis du Chatel had taken poſt, com- 
manded the enemy's entrenchments; ſo that at 
length they were obliged to fly to Oneglia, to 
the number of three thouſand men, and embark 
on board admiral! Matthews's fleet, who was 
witneſs of the defeat. The count de Choiſeut 
brought the king the news of this victory, in 
which this officer had diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 
They advanced from poſt to poſt, from rock to 
rock : they took the citadel of Villa Franca, 
and the fort of Montalban, where they found 
above one hundred and forty pieces of cannon, 
with proviſions in proportion. But all this was 
no more than dividing the dominion of the 
Alps, and fighting on -the top of high moun- 
tains. 
While theſe paſſes were thus forcing in fa- 
vour of Don Philip, he was not yet much nearer 
the dominions to which he pretended in Italy. 
The duke of Modena was alſo as far from re- 
taking the country of that name, as the infant 
from penctrating to Parma and Milan. The 
Auſtrians 
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Auſtrians and the Piedmonteſe were - maſters 
every-where, from the top of the Alps to the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Naples. The court 
of Spain had recalled the duke of Montemar ; 
and count Gages, under the duke of Modena, 

as gathering together the remains of the Spa- 
niſh army, which was till retiring before the 

uſtrians, who had already laid the province of 
Abruzzo under contribution. The king of 
Naples could no longer obſerve an unfortunate 
neutrality, which had been greatly abuſed, and 
would have only contributed to deprive him of 
his crown. He therefore ſet out for Naples, 
to put himſelf at the head of his army. The 
queen, who was then pregnant, withdrew to 
Cajeta the latter end of April 1744 ; and it was 
even propoſed to remove her to Rome, in caſe 
of any unlucky blow, or of an inſurrection in 
Naples, with which the Auſtrians affected to 
frighten him. Such was the viciſhtude of af- 
fairs, that the queen of Hungary, who three 
years before had been obliged to leave Vienna, 
thought herielf very near making a conqueſt of 
the kingdom of Naples. Prince Lobkowitz had 
a maniteſto ready, copies ot which he afterwards 
fpread through the kingdom towards the month 
of June, wherein the queen of Hungary ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to the inhabitants of the two Si- 
cilies, as to ſubjects to whom ſhe was granting 
her protection. . 

England at this time exerted herſelf more- 
than ever in this queen's cauſe ; ſhe augmented: 
her ſuhſidies, and ſpent upon the war of this. 

ear 1744 two hundred and ſeventy- four mil- 
lions nine hundred and ſixty- four thouſand li- 
vres, French money; and this expence was 


augmenzed 
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augmented every year. She maintained a fleet 
in the Mediterranean, which entirely ruined 
the trade of Provence: ſhe recalled the troops 
that fought at Dettingen back to Flanders; and 
theſe, joined to the Flemiſh and Dutch regi- 
ments, formed, in the beginning of the cam- 
paign, an army of above fixty thouſand men. 
Prince Charles, with the like number of forces, 
was coming to make another attempt to pals 
the Rhine. The emperor, whofe neytrality 
Was wa gear while his misfortunes were but 
too real, preſerved the ſhattered remains of his 
army under the cannon of the imperial city of 
Philipſburgh; and waited for his fate at Frank- 
fort, uncertain whether he ſhould be maintain- 
ed in poſſeſſion of the imperial crown by France, 
or ſtripped of it by the queen of Hungary. 
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C HAP. II. 


Firfl campaign of Lewis XV. in Flanders + his 
ſucceſſes : be leaves Flanders to fly to the _ 
of Alſace, invaded by the Ax/trians, whilft the 
prince of Conti continues to ferce a paſſage thro 
the Alps. New alliances. The king of Pruſſia 
once more takes up arms. | 


Such was the critical and dangerous fitua- 
tion of affairs when Lewis XV. began his 
firſt campaign. He had appointed marſhal 
Coigni to defend the paſſage of the Rhine with 
ſixty- one battalions and one hundred ſquadrons. 
The Bavarian troops, conſiſting of near twelve 
thouſand men, and paid by France, were com- 
manded by count Seckendorff, an officer on 
whom they at that time had the greateſt de- 
pendence. Marſhal Noailles was general of the 
army in Flanders, which conſiſted of fixty-eight 
battalions and ninety- ſeven ſquadrons complete. 
Count Saxe was made marſhal of France, and 
commanded a ſeparate corps, compoſed of thirt 
two battalions and fifty-eight ſquadrons, alſo 
complete: thus the whole French army in 
Flanders amounted to above eighty thouſand 
fighting, men, ; | 
There ſtill remained on the banks of the 
Rhine and Moſelle ſeventy- five battalions and 
one hundred and forty- ſix ſquadrons, exAufive 
of the army in Italy, thirty thouſand militia, 
the garriſons, the light troops, the Bavarians, 
the Palatines, and the Heſſians. This fituation, 
eſpecially in Flanders, was very different * 
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what it had been the preceding year at the death 
of cardinal Fleury. The Engliſh might then 
have attacked the French frontiers with advan- 
tage; but now they came too late; and the 
Dutch, who refuſed to engage with them when 
this enterprize was eaſy, now took a ſhare in 
it when it was become impracticable. 
| The king choſe rather to make the campaign 
in Flanders than in Alſace, ſuppoſing that upon 
the Rhine the war would be only defenſive; 
whereas every thing was diſpoſed for making it 
oſtenſive in the Aufrian Netherlands. 
As it was not known that he had been ready 


the preceding year to head his army in perſon, 


ſo it was a long time before the public knew 
that he was to ſet out-for Flanders ; with ſuch 
ſecrecy did he conduct even thoſe things which 
are generally -preceded by a pompous parade. 
It is natural for a people, who have been go- 
verned eight hundred years by the ſame family, 
to love their king; beſides, he had only one 
ſon, the dauphin, who was not yet married; 
all theſe circumſtances gave riſe to uncommon _ . 
movements of zeal and affection, mixed with 
Joy and fear, in the breaſts of the inhabitants 
of Paris. 

The king reviewed his army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lille, and made ſome new regula- 
tions for the eſtabliſhing of military diſcipline ; - 
a thing difficult to maintain, and at that time 
greatly wanted. His aids-de- camp were Meflrs. 
de Meuze, de Richelieu, de Luxemburg, de 
Boufflers, d'Aumont, d' Ayen, de Soubiſe, and 
de Pequigny. The enemy were commanded 
by general Wade, an old officer, who, like the 
earl of Stair, had been bred under the duke of 

| Marlborough, 
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Marlborough, and was well acquainted with 
every part of Flanders, where he had ſerved a 
great many campaigns: the Engliſh had great 
expectations from his experience and abilities. 
The duke of Aremberg, of the houſe of Ligne, 
governor of Mons, and grand bailiff of Hai- 
nault, had the command of the queen of Hun- 
gary's troops. This nobleman had ſpent great 
part of his life at rhe court of France, where 
his perſon was extremely liked : his inclination 
led him to live among the French, and his duty 
to fight againſt them. He was trained up under 
prince Eugene, had ſerved againſt the Turks 
and the French, and was not a little inſtru- 
mental to the ſucceſs of the battles of Belgrade 
and Dettingen, in both which he was wounded 
at the head of his troops. | 

Count Maurice of Naſſau, who commanded 
the Dutch, was a deſcendant of the celebrated 
prince Maurice of Naſſau, one of the three 


brothers to whom the United Provinces were 


indebted for their liberty and grandeur. This 
prince dying before he could fulfil the promiſe 
of marriage which he had made to his miſtreſs 
Madame de Mechelin, his poſterity were de- 
prived of the honours annexed to his houſe. 

Thoſe three generals had it in their power 
to oppoſe the king's deſigns, had they been 
united ; but the Dutch were temporizing and 
negotiating. On the one hand, they were 
ftrongly preſſed by the Engliſh to fulfil the 
treaty of alliance concluded between them in 
1678, by which they are mutually bound to 
declare war, within the ſpace of two months, 
againſt any power that ſhould attack either of 
the two nations: on the other hand, they _ 
f | tere 
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tered themſelves with keeping the appearances of 
moderation, even in war itſelf; and were arm- 
ing againſt the king, at the fame time that they 
were afraid of provoking him. In this dilemma 
they deputed count de Waſſenaar to Lewis, a 
perſon agreeable to the court of France, where 
he had been formerly in a public character, and 
where his frankneſs and complaiſance, with 
other amiable qualities, had procured him a 
great many friends. The count uſed the moſt 
reſpectful and the moſt inſinuating language to 
the king, defiring protection for his perſon, and 
peace for Europe, 

The king anſwered: *The choice, Sir, 
which the ſtates general have made of you on 
this occaſion, cannot but be very agreeable to 
me, from the knowledge I have of your per- 
fonal merit. My whole conduct towards your 
republic, ſince my acceſſion to the crown, has 
been ſuch as ſhould have convinced her how 
deſirous I was to maintain a ſincere friendſhip 
and perfect correſpondence with her. | 

„ have long and ſufficiently made known 
my inclination to peace; but the more I have 
delayed to declare war, the leſs ſhall I ſuſpend 
its operations, My miniſters will give me an 
account of the commiſſion with which you are 
charged; and after I have communicated it to 
my allies, I ſhall let your maſters know my ul- 
timate reſolutions.” 

The eighteenth of May the king made him- 
ſelf maſter of Courtray, a ſmall} town, whbict 
had an Auſtrian garriſon, The day following, 
the Dutch ambaſſador ſaw him inveſt Menin, 
a barricr town, defended by the troops of the 
republic, to the number of fifteen hundred 
men. Menin. 


„ „ = et ati 
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Menin was far from being a little paltry 
town, as ſome journaliſts are pleaſed to eall it: 
on the contrary, it was one of the celebrated 
Vauban's maſter- pieces. He built this fortifica- 
tion with ſome regret, foreſeeing that one day 
we ſhould be obliged to ſurrender it to ſtran- 
gers, Who would enjoy the fruit of French in- 
genuity. 

The king reconnoitred the place ſeveral 
times: he even approached. within piſtol- ſhot 
of the paliſade, with maiſhal Noailles, count 
d'Argenſon, and all his court. The trenches 
were opened the 2gth of May. The king en- 
couraged the pianeers by his liberality, order- 
ing a hundred and fifty louidores to be diſtri» 


buted among thoſe who worked at the attack 


towards the gates of Ipres, and a hundred to 
thoſe who worked towards the gate of Lille. 
At the aſſault commanded by prince Clermont, 
they carried all the works with the utmoſt ra- 
pidity ; and they drained the inundations made 
by the beſieged. The covert-way was taken 
the fourth of June; the fifth the town capitu- 
lated, and was the firſt which the king took in 
perſon. The commanding-officer was permit- 
ted to march out with all military honours “. 
The king thought proper to demoliſh :the 
fortifications of this town, 4n which ſuch great 
ſums had been expended. This was at once 
ſhewing an inſtance of moderation to the ſtates 
general, by letting them ſee he did not intend 
to make uſe of this fortreſs againſt them; and 
was taking ſome revenge, and teaching them 


i is diverting enough to hear a Frenchman expatiate 
on the conqueſt of Menin, which was ſcandalouſly given 
-p, almoſt without oppoſition. 
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to ſhew a greater reſpect to France, by demo- 
liſhing one of their barriers. | 

The very next day the king cauſed Ipres to 
be inveſted ; and while preparations were mak- 
ing for the ſiege, he aſſiſted at a Te Deum in 
Liſle, ſuch as had never been ſeen on thoſe 
frontiers. Three princeſſes of the blood, whoſe 
huſbands, brothers, ſons, or ſons- in- law, were 
fighting in different places for the king, adorn- 
ed this ceremony. The ducheſs of Modena 
had accompanied her nephew the duke of Char- 
tres into Flanders, along with the duke of Pen- 
thievre, who was on the point of marrying her 
daughter; while her huſband the duke of Mo- 
dena was at the head of the Spaniſh army in 
Italy. The ducheſs of Chartres had followed 
her huſband; and the princeſs of Conti, whoſe 
ſon was at that time upon the Alps, and whoſe 
daughter was married to the duke of Chartres, 
accompanied thoſe two princeſſes. 

The prince of Clermont, abbot of St. Ger- 
main des-Prez,. commanded the principal at- 
tacks at the ſiege of Ipres. There had been no 
inſtance, ſince the cardinals de la Valette and 
de Sourdis, of a perſon in whom both profeſ- 
fions, the gown and the ſword, were united. 
The prince of Clermont had obtained this per- 
miſſion. from pope Clement XII. who thought 
fit that the church ſhould be ſubordinate to the 
army in the grandſon of the great Conde. 
They ſtormed the covert-way of the front of 
the lower town; but this action has been cen- 
ſured as premature- and too hazardous. The 
marquis de Beayeau, major-general, marched 
to the aſſault at the head of the grenadiers of 
Bourbonnois and Royal-Comtois, where he re- 

ceived 
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ceived a wound, which gave him the moſt ex- 
cruciating pain, and proved mortal. His death 
was regretted by all the officers and ſoldiers, as 
a perſon whom they thought capable of com- 
manding one day the. armies of France; and 
lamented by all Paris, as a man of probity and 
wit: he was one of the moſt curious antiqua- 
rians in Europe, having formed a cabinet of 
very ſcarce medals; and was, at that time, the 
only man of his profeſſion that cultivated this 

kind of knowlege. | 
The king ordered rewards to be given to all 
the officers of grenadiers who had attacked the 
covert-way, and carried it. Ipres ſoon capitu- 
lated, Every moment was improved ; for whilſt 
the king's troops were taking poſſeſſion of Ipres, 
the duke of Boufflers reduced fort Knock; and 
during a viſit, which the king made after theſe 
expeditions, to the frontier towns, the prince 
of Clermont laid fiege to Furnes, which capi- 
tulated the fifth day after opening the trenches. 
The allied. army beheld the progreſs of the 
French, without being able to oppoſe it. The 
body of troops commanded by marſhal Saxe was 
ſo well poſted, and fo effectually covered the 
army of the beſiegers, that they could not but 
be certain of ſucceſs. The allies had no fixed, 
no determinate plan of operations: thoſe of the 
French army were all concerted. Marſhal Saxe 
was poſted at Courtray, where he was able to 
prevent any attempt of the enemy, and to faci- 
litate the operations of the beſiegers. A nume- 
rous train of artillery, which was eaſily brought 
from Douay ; a regiment of artilſery, conſiſting - 
of near five thouſand men, full of officers capa- 
ble of conducting a ſiege, and compoſed or io; 
iers 
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moſt of them very able artiſts 3 in ſhort, a very 
-confiderable body of engineers, were advantages 
which could not be enjoyed by nations that had 
haſtily united only to wage war together for a 
few years, Eſtabliſhments of this kind muſt be 
the fruit of time, and of the conſtant attention 
of a powerful monarchy. The French will 
ever be ſupenor in a war whoſe operations con- 
ſiſt chiefly in ſieges. 

In the midſt of all theſe ſucceſſes, advice came 
that the enemy had paſſed the Rhine towards 
Spire, within ſight of the French and Bavarians; 
that Alſace was invaded, and the frontiers of 
Lorrain expoſed. At firſt, no-body would be- 
lieve it; but nothing was more certain. Prince 
Charles, by alarming the French in ſeveral 
places, and making different attempts at one 
and the ſame time, at length ſucceeded on the 
ſide where count Seckendorff was poſted, who 
ro the Bavarians, Palatines, and Heſ- 

lans. 

This paſſage of the Rhine, which did ſuch 
honour to prince Charles, was entirely owing 
to his diligence, and the neglect with which 
the public voice in France reproached the ge- 
neral of the Bavarian troops. Count Secken- 
dorff was on the other ſide of the Rhine in the 
neighbourhood of Philipſburg, covered by that 
fortreſs, and able to awe any detachment of the 
enemy that ſhould preſent themſelves on that 
tide. General Nadaſti advanced towards him, 
while the other diviſions of the Auſtrian army 
bordered the river lower down, and kept the 
French at bay. The Bavarians withdrew, and 
repaſſed the Rhine: marſhal Coigni was oblig- 
ed to entruſt count Seckendorlf to guard the 

| banks 
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banks of the river towards Germerſheim and 
Rinſabeau: the count undertook to defend 
them; and this was the very place where prince 
Charles paſſed the Rhine. 

A colonel of irregular troops, named Trenk, 
had ſucceeded Mentzel, who was killed a few 
days before: this man advanced ſoftly towards 
a place that was covered with willows and other 
aquatic trees, followed by ſeveral boats loaded 
with Pandours, Waradins, and Huſſars. He 
ſilently reached the other ſide of the river to- 
wards: Germerſheim: about ſix thouſand men 
paſſed in this manner; and having advanced 
half a league, at length they met with three 
Bavarian regiments, whom they defeated, and 
put to flight. Prince Charles cauſed a ſecond 
bridge of boats to be built, over which his troops 


paſſed without oppoſition. Marſhal Coigni, be- 


ing informed of this diſaſter, diſpatched his ſon 
and the marquis de Croiſſi in all haſte with a - 
detachment of dragoons. The marquis du Cha- 
telet Lomont followed them with ten battalions 
of the beſt regiments : they all arrived at a time 
when the enemy were forming themſelves 
amidſt the moraſſes; and had no other reſource 
but their bridges, if they happened to be de- 

tcated, T5 ; 
Thoſe three officers preſſed general Secken- 
dorff very hard to aitack the enemy: they re- 
preſented to. him the important moment, the 
advantage of ſituation, and the ardour of the 
troops. The count at fuſt promiſed to march, 
but afterwards changed his opinion: in vain 
did they inſiſt upon his complying: he anſwer- 
ed, that he was better W 2 than they; _ 
at 
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that he muſt write to the emperor. Upon 
which he left them, filled with indignation and 
turprize. 

Thus the Auſtrian army, conſiſting of ſixt 
thouſand men, entered Alſace without the lea 
reſiſtance, In an hour's time prince Charles 
made himſelf maſter of Lauterburg, a poſt of no 
pu ſtrength, but of the — importance. 

e made general Nadaſti advance as far as 
Weiſſemburg, an open town, whoſe garriſon 
was obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war: after this he put a body of ten thouſand 
men into the town, and in the lines around it. 

Marſhal Coigny, whoſe army extended along. 
the Rhine, ſaw that his communication with 
France was cut off: that Alſace, the country 
of Metz, and Lorrain, were going to be à prey 
to the Auſtrians and Hungarians: in ſhort, 
there was no other reſource left than to cut his 
way through the enemy, in order to re-enter 
Alſace, and to cover the country. Having re- 
ſolved upon this meaſure, he inſtantly ſet out 
with the greateſt part of his army ſor Weiſſem- 
burg, juſt after the enemy had taken poſſeſſion 
of it. He attacked them in the town and in the 
lines. The Auſtrians defended themſelves with 
great bravery : they fought in the market-places 
and in the ſtreets, which were ſtrewed with dead 
bodies; and the engagement laſted fix hours. 
The Bavarians, who had defended the Rhine 
ſo ill, repaired their miſconduct by their valour: 
they were principally led on by the count de 
Mortagne, at that time lieutenant- general in 
the emperor's ſervice, who received ten muſket- 
ſhot in his cloaths. The marquis de Montal 
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headed the French ; and at length they retook 
Weiſſemburg and the lines: but they were ſoon 
obliged, upon the arrival of the whole Auſtrian 
army, to retire towards Haguenau, which they 
were likewiſe forced to abandon. Flying par- 
ties of the enemy ſpread terror even to Lorrain, 
and king Staniſlaus was obliged to quit that 
country with his whole court. | 

When the king received this news at Dun- 
kirk, he did not heſitate a moment concerning 
the part he had to take: he reſolved to inter- 
rupt the courſe of his victories in Flanders; and 
teaving marſhal Saxe with forty thouſand men to 
preſerve his new acquiſitions, he flew himſelf 
to the aſſiſtance of Alſace. 

After having cauſed marſhal Noailles to ſet 
out before him, he ſent the duke of Harcourt 
with ſome troops to guard the ſtreights of Phalſ- 
burg, and prepared to march himſelf at the head 
of twenty-ſix battalions, and three and thirty 
ſquadrons. This reſolution of his majeſty in 
his firſt campaign, revived the drooping ſpirits 
of the provinces, diſheartened by the enemy's 
paſſing the Rhine, and ſtill more ſo by the pre- 
ceding unlucky campaigns in Germany, The 
nation's zeal was ſo much the more excited, as 
in every org the king wrote, in his letters, 
ordering Te Deum to be ſung, in his declara- 
tions to foreign perſons, in his letters to his 
family, the deſire of peace, and the love of his 
people, were always his principal topics. This 
new ſtile, in an abſolute monarch, affected the 
minds, and at the ſame time rouſed the ſpirits, 
of the nation, | | | 
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The king took his route by St. Quintin, 1a 
Fere, Laon, and Rheims, ordering his troops 
to march with all expedition, and appointing 
their rendezvous at Metz, During this march 
he augmented the ſoldiers pay and ſubſiſtence ; 


an attention which encreaſed the love of bis 


ſubjects. He arrived at Metz the fifth, of 
Auguſt, and the ſeventh tidings came of an 
event which changed the whole face of affairs, 
obliged prince Charles. to repaſs the Rhine, 
reſtored the emperor to his dominions, and 
reduced the. queen of Hungary to a more 
dangerous ſituation than any ſhe bad yet 

been in. | 
One would imagine that this princeſs had 
nothing to fear from the king of Pruſſia, after 
the peace of Breflau ; and eſpecially after a de- 
fenſive alliance, concluded, the ſame year as 
the treaty of Breſlau, between that prince 
and the king of England. But the queen of 
Hungary, | Sardinia, Saxony, and 
Holland, having united againft; the emperor 
by the treaty of Worms; the northern powers, 
and eſpecially Ruſſia, having been ftrongly 
ſolicited to come into this alliance; the pro- 
greſs of the queen of Hungary's arms encreaſ- 
ing daily in Germany; from. all theſe circum- 
ſtances, it was plain, ſooner or later, that the 
king of Pruſſia had every thing to fear. At. 
length he determined. to renew. his engage-, 
ments with France; the treaty. had been 
ſigned ſecretly the filth of April; and after- 
wards a ſtrict alliance was concluded at Frank- 
fort, betwixt the king of France, the empe- 
ror, the king of Pruſſia, the clector Pala- 
— tine, 
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firre, and the king of. Sweden as landgrave 
of Heſle Caſſel. Thus the fecret union of 
Frankfort was a counterpoiſe to the projects 
of the union of Worms, and on both fides 
they exhauſted every refource of policy and 
war. 
Marſhal Schmettau arrived, on the part of 
the Pruſſian monarch, to inform the king of 
France, that his new ally was marching to- 
wards Prague with an army of fourſcore thou- 
fand men, and that two and twenty thouſand 
Pruſſians were advanced as far as Moravia, 
At the ſame time advice was brought of the 
freſh progreſs which the infant Don Philip 
and the prince of Conti were making in the 
Alps; but, notwithſtanding the ſcaling of 
thoſe mountains at Montalban and Villa Fran- 
ca, and the victories obtained among thoſe - 
ptecipices, 'they had not as yet been able to 
open a paſſage on that fide : they could not 
advance, for want of ſubſiſtence, through thoſe 
defites, and over thoſe rocks, where they were 
obliged to have the cannon drazged by ſol- 
diers, the forage carried om the backs of 
mules, and to walk, in ſeveral places, on the 
deelivity of a mountain, the foot of which 
was waſhed by the fea, and where they were 
expoſed to the artillery of the Engliſh fleet. 
Beſides, the Genoeſe had not yet ſigned their 
treaty ; the negotiations were ſtill depending 
ſo that the thorns of politics retarded the 
progreſs of the French arms. They opened 
themſelves, however, a new road on the fide 
of Briangon towards the valley of Suza, and 
at length they penetrated as far as Chateau 


Dauphin. 
13 The 
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The bailiff de Givri led nine French batta- 
lions of the regiments of Poitou, Conti, Sales, 
Provence, and Brie, betwixt two mountains. 
The count de Campo Santo + followed him, 
at the head of the Spaniards, through another 
defile, Givri ſcaled a rock in broad day, on 
which there were two thouſand Piedmonteſe 
entrenched. The brave Chevert, who was the 
firſt that ſcaled the ramparts of Prague, was 
likewiſe one of the firſt that mounted this 
rock; but this was a more ſanguinary action 
by far than that of Prague. The aflailants 
had no artillery, and were expoſed to the 
cannon of the Piedmonteſe. The king of 
Sardinia was in perſon behind the intrench- 
ments, animating his troops. The bailiff de 
Givri was wounded in the very beginning of 
the action; and the marquis de Villemur, be- 
ing informed that a paſſage of equal import- 
ance had been juſt then luckily found out, 
ſent orders for a retreat. Givri obeys; but 
both the officers and ſoldiers were too greatly 
animated to follow his direction. The lieu- 
tenant-colonel de Poitou leaps into the firſt 
entrenchments ; the grenadiers dart themſelves 
one upon the other; and, what is hardly 
credible, they paſs through the embraſures of 
the enemy's cannon, at the very inſtant when 
the pieces, having fired, were recoiling by 


I The count de Campo Santo bore this name and title 
ever fince the battle of Campo Santo, where he did ſurpriſ- 
ing feats : his name was his reward, as the name of Bitonto. 
was given to the duke of Montemar after the battle of Bi- 


tonto. There is no title more glorious than that of having 
gained a battle, | 251 
ö their 
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their ordinary motion. The French loſt near 
two thouſand men, but not one Piedmonteſe 
eſcaped. | | 
The king of Sardinia, in deſpair, attempted. 
to throw himſelf into the midſt of the aſſail- 
ants ; and it was with difficulty he was with- 
held. - Givri loſt his life; colonel Salis and the 
marquis de la Carte were killed; the duke de 
Agenois, and a great many others were wound- 
ed: but it coſt them a great deal leſs than they 
might have expected in ſuch a ſituation. The 
count de Campo Santo, who could not reach 
this narrow and ſteep defile where this furious 
engagement was fought, wrote to the marquis 
de la Mina, general of the Spaniſh army under 
Don Philip: “ Some opportunities will offer, 
in which we ſhall behave as well as the French,; 
for it is impoſſible to behave better.” I com- 
monly tranſcribe the letters of general-officers, 
when I find they contain any intereſting mat- 
ter; for which reaſon I ſhall inſert here what 
the prince of Conti wrote to the king concern- 
ing this ation. * It is one of the moſt glo- 
rious and moſt obſtinate engagements that ever 
was fought: the troops have — ſuch valour 
as ſurpaſſes nature. The brigade of Poitou, 
with Monſieur d'Agenois at their head, have 
gained immortal glory. 
„The bravery and preſence of mind of M. 
de Chevert contributed chiefly to the advantage 
of the day. I recommend M. de Solemi, and 
the chevalier de Modene, to your Majeſty. 
La Carte is killed: your majeſty, who knows 
the value of friendſhip, muſt be ſenſible how 
greatly I am affected with this loſs.” Let me 
be permitted to ſay, that ſuch expreſſions from 
I 4 a prince 
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a prince to a king, are leſſons of virtue to the 
reit of mankind. 

While they were taking Chateau Dauphin, 
they were obliged to force the 5 05 known by 
the name of the Barricadoes. This is a pals of 
about three fathoms wide, between two moun- 
tains which rear their heads to the ſky. The 
king of Sardinia had turned the river of Stura, 
which waters the valley, into this precipice : 
the poſt on the other ſide of the river was de- 
tended by three entrenchments and a covert- 
way. It was neceflary then for the French to 
make themſelves maſters of the caſtle of De- 
mont, which had been built at an immenſe ex- 
pence on the top of a rock, that ſtood by itſelf 
in the middle of the valley of Stura, before they 
could become maſters of the Alps, from whence 
they would have a view of the plains of Pied- 
mont. Theſe barricadoes were forced with 
great dexterity by the French and Spaniards, 
the day before the attack of Chateau Dauphin : 
tney took them almoſt without ſtriking a blow, 
by putting thoſe who defended them betwixt 
two fires. It was this extraordinary advantage, 
called the day of the barricades, that had induced 
the marquis de Vilieraur to order a retreat from 
before Chateau Dauphin. This general officer 
and the count de Lautiec having executed the 


enterprize of the barricadoes with more than 


ordinary ſucceis, as it was not attended with 
the loſs of any of the king's troops, was deſir- 
ous to ſpare the effuſion of human blood before 
Chateau Dauphin; becauſe, aſter forcing tte 
barricadoes, this fortreſs mult fall of itſelf: but 


the bravery of the king's troops tranſported 
them farther than was expected, and in two 


Ca Vs 
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days time the valley of Stura, defended by the 
barricadoes, and by Chateau Dauphin, was laid 
open. 

The ſurmounting of ſo many obſtacles to- 
wards Italy, a powerful diverſion made in Ger- 
many, the king's conqueſts in Flanders, and 
his march into Alface, had removed the public 
apprehenfion, when an alarm of another kind 
threw all France into. a. conſternation. 
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CHAP. III. 
The king's illneſs. His ae is in danger. As ſoon. 


as he recovers, he marches into Germany. He lays 

ſiege to Friburg, while the Auſtrian army, that. 
had penetrated into Alſace, marches back to the 
relief of Bohemia; and the prince of Conti gains. 
a battle in Italy. 
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THE very day that Te Deum was ſung at 
Metz for the taking of Chateau Dauphin, 
the king was attacked with ſome ſymptoms of 
a fever; this was on the 8th of Auguſt, His. 
illneſs increaſing, turned to a malignant diſor- 
der; and the 14th at night his life was thought 
. to be in danger. He had a very ſtrong confli- 
tution, hardened by exerciſe3 but the moſt ro- 
buſt bodies are the ſooneſt overcome by ſuch 
diſtempers. The news of the king being in 
danger ſpread deſolation from town to town, 
the people flocked from every fide of the coun- 
try about Metz, the roads were filled with 
men of every age and condition, who by their 
different reports increaſed the general inquie- 
tude. | | 
The 1th in the evening, the queen received 
an expreſs from the duke de Gevres, who in- 
formed her of the great danger his majeſty was 
in. The queen, the dauphin, and his fiters, 
and all about them, were in tears; the whole 
palace and town of Verſailles reſounded with 
Jamentations. The royal family ſet out poſt 
that very night, without the leaſt preparations. 
The queen, who was accuſtomed to give away 
her 
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her money in acts of generoſity, had not enough 
about her to defray the expences of her jour- 


ney: they were therefore obliged to ſend in the 


middle of the night to the receiver-general of 
the finances at Paris for a thouſand louidores. 
The ladies at court followed the queen with- 
out a ſingle ſervant ; the ſtair- caſes, the court- 
yards, and the avenues, were filled with innu- 
merable crouds of people, who followed the 
queen's coaches at a diſtance, ſome with mourn- 
ful cries, and others in filent conſternation. 
The news was immediately ſpread through Pa- 
ris ; the people left their beds, and ran up and 
down the ſtreets, without knowing where they 
were going; ſome repaired to the ramparts, 
where they might ſee the royal family paſs by 
at a diſtance ; others flock to the churches ; 
there is no longer any diſtinction of the time 
of ſleep, of waking, or of reſt ; all Paris is in 


conſternation ; the houſes of the officers at 


court are beſieged by a continual croud ; the 


people gather in the public ſquares, and break 


out into a general cry, „If he dies, it is for 
having marched to our aſſiſtance.“ 

And indeed his illneſs was owing to his ex- 
poling himſelf too much, on his march, to the 
fcorching heat of the ſun ; for the ray that 
{truck him, darted with ſuch violence as to- 
burn his thigh. They repreſented to them- 
ſelves what he had done in his fiſt campaign; 
their concern was not owing, to the misfor- 


tunes they might have reaſon to fear; no, 


they were too much grieved to have any. fore. 
fight. Their affection deprived them of their 
underſtanding ; ſtrangers accoſted one another 


and aſked queſtions in church; the prieſt, as 
he 
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he was reciting the collect for the king's reco- 
very, mingled his prayer with his tears; and 
the people anſwered him with ſobs and la- 
mentations. The poor gave charity to the 
poor, defiring them to pray for the Hing; and 
theſe carried the money they received to the 


foot of the altar. There were ſome people in 
Paris who fainted away, and others who were 
ſeized with a fit of illneſs, upon hearing that 


the king was in danger. The city magiſtrates 
appointed couriers, who every three hours 
brought them tidings of his condition. The 
ſuperior courts fent to Metz: each had their 
couriers, who were paſſing continually to and 
fro, As they returned to Paris they were ſtop- 
ped upon the, road and at the gates, by a mul- 
titude of people in tears. The phyficians who 
attended the king fent word every three hours 
how his majeſty Tra, to ſatisfy the people, who 
read thoſe crtiſicates of health with impatience 
and treinbling. eh, | 

The queen arrived at St. Dizier, where ſhe 
found her father Staniflaus, king of Poland, 
who had left the king's apartment the very mo- 
ment that they defpaired of his life. The ge- 
neral concern was then at the greateſt height ; 
they thought the king was dead, and the ru- 


mour was ſpread through all the neighbouring 


towns. But he was. treated in a very proper 
manner by his phyſicians, to whom ſuch diſ- 
orders are familiar, and who, joining reaſon 
with experience, knew extremely well that the 


whole confifts only in letting nature operate 


freely; that, when this method does not ſuc- 


ceed, we mult leave our days to him who has 


counted 
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counted them; all the reſt being only a falſe 


art, which impoſes on human weakneſs. 
The queen arrived. the 17th, when they be- 


gan to have hopes again of the king's life. The- 
courier, who.-brought the news of his tecove- 


ry, was embraced and almoſt ſuffocated by the 
people; they kiſſed his horfe ; they led him 


about in-triumph through all the ſtteets, which 


reſounded with cries of joy, the king is re- 


covered.” Strangers embraced: each other ; 
they ran to proſtrate themſelves in the churches; 


there was not ſo muchas a company of tradeſ- 
men, but gave order for Te Deum to be ſung. 
The king {till kept his bed, and was ver 


weak, when they gave him an-account of theſe- 


ſurprizing tranſports of joy which had ſuc- 
ceeded to ſuch ſcenes of ſorrow. This affected 
him ſo much as to draw tears from his eyes; 
when deriving ſtrength from his ſenſibility, he 
raiſed himſelf up in his bed, and ſaid, « Oh, 
what a pleaſure it is to be thus beloved! and 
what have I done to deſerve it ?” 

The firſt days of his recovery were diſtin- 
guiſhed by new advantages obtained by his 
arms in Italy, The prince of Conti, after 
having forced the barrieadoes of the-defiles of 
Stura, which ſeemed impenetrable, and after 
the taking of Chateau Dauphin, luckily 
reached the mountain of Demont : here he 
took every entrenchment, and at length re- 
duced twelve hundred men, who defended this 
laſt fortreſs of the Alps, to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. | 

This news pleaſed the king, and comforted 
him in his recovery. "Though he had been at 
the point of death, yet he never loſt * 
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the intereſt of his people. Marſhal Noailles at 
that time had the chief command of the army 
in Alſace, reinforced by the troops from Flan- 
ders, which the king's illneſs hindered him 
from conducting in perſon. Before that miſ- 


fortune, this prince intended to give battle to 


prince Charles, who had ſent his flying parties 
as far as Lorrain : and notwithſtanding the 
troops had been retarded in their march, his 
attention was ftill taken up with the expecta- 
tion of an engagement; ſo that when he 
thought himſelf in danger of dying, he ſaid to 
count d'Argenſon, who never ſtirred from his 
pillow during the whole time of his illneſs : 
„Tell — * Noailles from me, that while 
they were . — Lewis XIII. to the grave, 
the prince of Conde obtained a victory. But 
marſhal Noailles could only fall upon the rear 
of prince Charles's army, which was retiring 
in good order, and cut off about eighteen hun- 
dred men. In this ſkirmiſh, which coſt France 
but two hundred men, the chevalier d'Orleans, 
grand prior of France, and M. de Fremur were 
dangerouſly wounded. 1 2 

Prince Charles, after having paſſed the Rhine 
in ſpite of the French forces, repaſſed it, al- 
moſt without any loſs, within ſight of a ſupe- 
rior army. The king of Pruſſia complained 
moſt bitterly againſt their letting an enemy 
eſcape, who was coming to wreak their ven- 
geance upon him. Here indeed they miſled a 
lucky opportunity. The king's illneſs had re- 
tarded the march of the troops ; beſides, they 
muſt have paſted through a difficult moraſs to 
attack prince Charles, who had taken all his 


precautions, ſecured his bridges, aud contrived | 


every 


E 
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every thing that could facilitate his retreat, in- 
ſomuch that he did not loſe a ſingle magazine. 
Having therefore repaſſed the Rhine with fift 
thouſand men complete, he marched — 
the Danube and the Elbe with incredible ex- 
22 and, after having penetrated into 
rance as far as the gates of Straſburg, he ha- 
ſtened to deliver Bohemia a ſecond time. The 
king of Pruſſia advanced towards Prague, and 
inveſted it the 4th of September: and it is 
ſomewhat remarkable, that general Ogilvi, who 
defended the town with fifteen thouſand men, 
ten days after ſurrendered himſelf and his gar- 
riſon priſoners of war. This was the ſame go- 
vernor who gave up the town in leſs time in 
1741, when it was ſtormed by the French. 

An army of fifteen thouſand Auſtrians being 
thus made priſoners of war at the taking of 
the capital of Bohemia, the remainder of the 
kingdom being ſubdued a few days after, Mo- 
ravia invaded at the ſame time, the French. 
army returning to Getmany, and other ſuc- 
ceſſes attending their arms in Italy; in ſuch a 
ſituation one would have imagined that the 
grand European quarrel was on the point of 
being decided in favour of the emperor... This 
prince was preparing to return to Munich, as 
ſoon as he could receive intelligence that the 
road was left open, bv prince. Charles's re- 
paſſing the frontiers of Bavaria in bis march to 
the afſiſtance of Bohemia. The,landgrave of 
Heſie Caſſel, having acceded to the , union of 

- Franktort, had already three thouſand men in 
. the pay of the king of France, and was to 
furniſh him with fix thouſand more. The 
elector Palatine was always of that party. 
5 The 
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The elector of Saxony, who had been in the 
firſt alliance againſt the queen of Hungary, 
might now renew it; and to this he was 
Atrongly ſolicited by the king of Pruſſia, who 
promiſed him fix circles in Bohemia, But as 
he kept two for. himſelf, thoſe of Ronigſgrats, 
and Leutmeritz, by his treaty with France, 
there was very little leſt for the emperor : and 
this was a new partition of the terricories of 
the houſe of Auſtria. He offered a principality 
in the empire to count Bruhl, prime miniſter 
of Saxony; at the ſame time he promiſed fa- 
ther Quarini, the queen of Poland's confeſſor, 
the emperor's nomination to a cardinal's dig- 
nity ; and _ the pleaſures of his ſucceſſes 
he reckoned he ſhould enjoy that of ſeeing a 
' Jeſuit introduced into the facred college by a 
proteſtant prince. The appearances were fa- 
vourable, when prince Charles was yet in Al- 
face, and the king of France in full march to 
attack him with ſuperior forces. — 

The king's ſickneſs, as we have obſerved; 
diſconcerted this project, which one would 

have imagined impoſſible to miſs ; though in- 
deed its fucceſs ſeemed to be only retarded. 
Prince Charles's army. was likely to diminiſh. 
very much in his precipitate march towards 
Bohemia: and ſcarce had the Auſtrians quitted 
Bavaria, when the king gave orders for the 
ſiege of Friburg, the bulwark of Upper Auftria, 
which marſhal Coigni inveſted the thirtieth of 
October. 

The king's phyſicians all adviſed him not to 
expoſe himſelf to the unwholeſome air of that 
province, after fo dangerous an illneſs, but to 
return to Verſailles. He did not mind their 


advice, 
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advice, being determined to finiſh: the cam- 
paign. While he was at Straſburg, where his 
reception was one of the moſt magnificent ce- 
remonies ever beheid, the marquis de Biſſi ar- 
rived from Italy with the news of a: victory 
The infant Don Philip and the prince of Conti 
had laid ſiege to Coni *“: and the king of Sar- 
dinia, with a ſuperior army, attacked them in 
their lines. Nothing could be better concerted 
than this prince's enterprize : it was on one of 
thoſe oceaſions where it is good policy to ha- 
zard à battle. If he won the day, the French 
had few reſources, and their retreat would have 
been attended with difficulty : if he loſt it, the 
town was ſtill able to hold out in this ad- 
vanced ſeaſon, and he had a very ſafe retreat. 
The diſpoſition of his army was one of the 
moſt judicious ever known; for having leſs ca- 
valry by one half than the beſiegers, and more 
infantry by half, he made his attack in ſuch a 


manner, that his infantry was to have the 


whole advantage of the ground, and his ca- 
valry was not at all to ſuffer. And yet he was 
bcaten t; the French and Spaniards, notwith- 
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* 


* Coni is » town of Piedmont, ſitvated between the 
Geez and the Stura, at the foot of the Alps: It is popu- 
lous, commercial, and opulent, and equally ſtrong by the. 
nature of its ſituation, its wo. ks, and its citadel. | 

+ He maintained the battle without flinching-till night; 
vhen finding it impracticabſe to face the enemy's intrench- 
ments, he retired in good order to his camp at Muraiſb. 
Ne afterwards threw a.reinfo: cement of men, and-a ſupply 
of proviſions, into Con, Which enable} Baron Leutrum, 
the governor, to hold out the place till the approach of 
winter, when the chevalier de Soto entered the place with. 
& itinforcement of fix hundred freſh men. The befiegers 

. were. 
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ſtanding the national jealouſies which uſed con- 
ſtantly to riſe upon the ceſſation of danger, 
fought with all the harmony of allies who ſup- 
port each other, and with the emulation of ri- 
vals that are deſirous of ſetting a mutual ex- 
ample. The king of Sardinia loſt near five 
thouſand men, and the field of battle; the 
Spaniards loſt only nine hundred; the French 
had twelve hundred killed and wounded. 
Among the latter were the marquis de Senne- 
terre, the marquis de la Force who died of his 
wounds, the chevalier de Chauvelin, and the 
chevalier de Chabannes : the prince of Conti, 
who commanded as a general and fought as a 
ſoldier, had his cuiraſs picrced through with 
two ſhot, and two horſes kilted under him. 
Of this he made no mention to the king ; but 
he enlarged a good deal on the wounds of 
meſſieurs de Senneterre, de la Force, and de 


Chauvelin, on the ſignal ſervices of monſieur 


de Courten, on thoſe of meſſieurs du Caylus, 
de Choiſeul, de Beaupre, and of all thoſe who 
had behaved gallantly ; deſiring they ſhould be 
particularly rewarded. Among the prodigious 
number of officers, who deſerved the com- 
mendations of the prince of Conti, he took 
particular notice in his letters of meſſieurs de 
Montmorenci, d' Agenois, de Stainville, of the 
marquis de Maillebois, quarter ——_— 
and of M. de Chauvelin, major general of the 
army. This hiſtory would be only one con- 
tinued liſt of names, was I to recite all the 


* 


were no ſooner informed of this incident than they aban- 
doned their enterprize, and marched back to Demont, 
leaving their ſick and wounded to the mercy of the Pied - 
moenteſe, 
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brave actions, which, becoming common from 
their great number, are continually loſt in the 
croud, ' 4 2 2 
This new victory was likewiſe one of thoſe 
which are productive of loſſes, without being 
attended with any real advantages to the vic- 
tors. In a little time, the rigor of the ſeaſon, 
the great quantity of ſnow, the inundation of 
the Stura, and the overflowing of the torrents, 
were of more ſervice to the king of Sardinia, 
tnan the gaining the battle of Coni was to 
Don Philip and to the prince of Conti. They 


were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and to repaſs 


the mountains, after they had weakened their 
army. It is generally the fate of thoſe who 
fight towards the Alps, and have not the maſter 
of Piedmont on their ſide, to loſe their armies 
even by their victories, | 
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CHAP. lv. 


The ſeege of Friburg continued. State of affairs in 


Germany and Italy. 


1* this wet ſeaſon the king was before Fri- 

burg. Of all the ſieges he had made, this 
was the moſt painful and the moſt dangerous. 
The French were obliged to turn the channel 
of the river of Freiſſau, and to open a new 
bed for it of two thouſand fix hundred fathom.; 
but no ſooner was this work completed, than a 


dyke broke, and they were obliged to begin 
beſiegers were expoſed to the fire 


again. The 
of the caſtle of Friburg, and obliged at the 
fame time to drain two arms of the river. 
The bridges erected on the new channel were 
damaged by the waters, but the French repair- 
ed them again by night; the next day they 
marched up tothe covert- way, where the ground 


was all undermined, and they were expoſed to- 


an inceſſant fire from the enemy. Five hun- 
dred gremadiers were killed or wounded; and 
two whole companies periſhed by the ſprinzing 
of che mines. This attack was commanded by 
the marquis de Brun, lieutenant-general, with- 
the duke de Randan, and M. de Courtomer, 
major-generals,, and M. de Berville, brigadier. 
The duke d'Ayen was there as the king's aid 
de camp; and count Lowendahl, who would 
alſo be at the ſiege as a volunteer, was wound- 
ed on the head with a muſket-ſhot. This ſo- 
reigner was a native of Denmark, and had 


been in the Ruſſian ſervice ;. it was he that took. 


Ockzakow 
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Ockzakow from the Turks *. He ſpoke al- 
moſt all the European languages, was perfectly 
acquainted with the different courts, their ge- 
nius, the character of the people, and their 
different methods of fighting; however, he 
preferred the ſervice of France, where from his 
reputation he was immediately received as lieu- 
tenant-general. 

The beſiegers were not the leaſt diſcouraged, 
but carried the greateſt part of the covert - way, 
and the day following they made themſelves 
entirely maſters of it, notwithſtanding the 


bombs, patteraroes, and grenadoes, with which 


the enemy inceſſantly annoyed tbem. There 
were ſixteen engineers at thoſe attacks, who 
were all wounded: the prince of Soubiſe had 
his arm broke by a ſtone; which as ſoon as 
the king heard, he viſited him ſeveral times, 
and ſaw his wounds dreſſed. This ſympathy 
in their ſovereign encouraged the troops; there 
was not one of them but forgot the extreme 


hardſhips of the ſiege, and generouſly ventured 


his life, Their ardour was redoubled, when 


they followed the duke de Chartres, the firſt 


prince of the blood, to the trenches and to the 
attacks. General Damnitz, governor of Fri- 
burg, did not hang out the white flag till the 
th of November, after a ſiege of two months . 


th — A. _—_— 


* The reduction of Ockzakow was chiefly, if not en- 


tirely owing. to the gallantry of our cauntryman general 


Keith, who commanded the attack in perſon ; and not- 
withſtanding a dangerous wound in his thigh, mounted the 


breach, and with his own hand planted: the Ruſſian ſtand- 


ard on the ramparts of the place. 


+ The defence of this plate redounded gueatly to the ho- 


nour of Damnitz, who had been bred. a dancing-maſter, 
| | Count 
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Count d'Argenſon drew up the articles of capi- 
tulation, which facilitated the taking of the ci- 
tadel of Friburg. It was ſtipulated, as a favour 

ranted from the king to general Damnitz, 
that he ſhould have leave to retire with his gar- 
riſon, his ſicx and wounded, into the citadel, 
The governor did not perceive, till after he had 
ſigned the capitulation, that this permiſſion 
would prove fatal to him, that the citadel could 
not hold ſuch a number of men, that they 
would be crouded upon one another, and more 
expoſed to the enemy's cannon, and, in ſhort, 
that his ſick muſt infallibly periſh : he therefore 
begged of them not to grant him ſo dangerous 
a favour ; but the permiffion was then become 
an obligation. A ſuſpenſion of arms was how- 
ever granted for twenty days; at the expiration 
of which term the citade] was beſieged, and 
taken in ſeven days. The king uſed the ſame 
policy at Friburg as at Menin; he demoliſhed 
the fortifications of the town, neither wanting 
to keep poſſeſſion of it, nor to run the hazard 
of its being retaken ſome day by the Auſtrians, 
and proving a thorn in his fide. This was one 
of thoſe towns which Lewis XIV. had taken 
and fortified, and which he afterwards was ob- 
liged to ſurrender. It is true, that, according 
to the plan ſo often defeated, Friburg and Up- 
per Auſtria were to be given to the Bavarian 
emperor: but it was then foreſeen that he would 
not keep poſſeſſion of this country. The king 
indeed was maſter of all Briſgau: the prince of 
Clermont, on his ſide, was advanced as far as 
Conſtance : and the emperor at length had the 
pleaſure of returning to Munich. In Italy af- 
fairs had taken a favourable turn, though they 


advanced 
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advanced but ſlowly. The prince of Conti 
demoliſhed the fortifications of Demont, after 
he had taken it by ſtorm. The king of Naples 
was purſuing prince Lobkowitz through the 
pope's territories. In Bohemia great matters 
were expected from the diverſion made by the 
king of Pruſſia; but they were diſappointed ; 
fortune changed ſides again, as ſhe had often 
done during this war, and prince Charles 
drove the Pruſſians out of Bohemia, as he had 
made the French fly before him in 1742 and 
1743. The Pruſſians committed the very ſame 
miſtakes, and made the ſame kind of retreats, 
as they had reproached the French armies with: 
they ſucceſſively evacuated the different poſts 
which led to Prague, and at length they were 
obliged to evacuate Prague itſelf. 

Prince Charles, after having paſſed the Rhine 
within ſight of the French army, paſſed the 
Elbe the ſame year within ſight of the king of 
Pruſſia, He followed him even into Sileſia, 
and his Alying parties advanced as far as the 
gates of Breſlau. At length it became a que- 

ion, whether the queen, who ſeemed to be 
undone in the month of June, would not re- 
cover Sileſia in the month of December, the 
fame year; and people were afraid that the 
emperor, who was but juſt returned to his de- 
ſolate capital, ſhould be once more obliged to 
leave it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


The king of Poland, eleftor of Saxony, declares in 
favour of Maria Tereſa, ageinſt whom he had 

joined in the beginning of the war. Affairs are 
more 0p Ss than ever in Italy. The king of 
Naples ſurprixed at Velletri, in the neighbour« 
had of Rome. 


THE Auftrians indulged themſelves in theſe 
hopes from a new change in their affairs, 
which indeed was not one of the leaſt revolutions 
in the whole war; namely, the ſtep then taken 
by the king of Poland, elector of Saxony. This 
ſame prince, who at firſt had joined the king of 
Pruſſia againſt the queen of Hungary, was then 
entering into an alliance with this princeſs 
againſt Pruflia, and had already furniſhed her 
with about twenty thouſand men. In purſuing 
this meaſure he did not intend to declare war 
againſt king Frederic, but only to aſſiſt the 
queen, juſt as the ſtates general had joined with 
her againſt France, without declaring war; It 
did not appear that the elector of Saxony could 
have any great intereſt in making the queen of 
Hungary and the new houſe of Auſtria more 
powerful ; nay, it ſeemed ſtrange that he ſhould 
chuſe rather to aggrandize that houſe, than to 
raiſe himſelf upon its ruins; but a particular 
pique betwixt him and the king of Pruſſia, the 
powerful negotiations of England, the appre- 
henſion of the riſing grandeur of the houſe of 
Brandenburg, and the expectation of humbling 
it, produced a total alteration of maxims in 
the court of Dreſden. 
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The king of Pruſſia had ſcarce ſet his hand 
to his treaty in April 1744 with France and 
the emperor, when the king of Poland ſigned 
his agreement privately with the queen of Hun- 
gary in the month of May: he promiſed to 
aſſiſt her with thirty thouſand men, and the 
queen yielded to him a part of Sileſia, which 
{he hoped to be able to recover, and to which 
that prince pretended ſome antient rights, as 
all the German princes have ſome pretenſions 
or other to the territories of their neighbours. 
England paid him a ſubſidy of a hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling every year, ſo long as 
he continued to defend the queen of Hungary. 
If it was a matter of ſurprize, that a king of 
Poland and elector of Saxony ſhould be reduced 
to accept of this money, it was a much greater 
ſurprize that England ſhould be able to give it, 
when ſhe had granted this very year five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to the queen of Hun- 
gary, two hundred thouſand pounds to the king 
of Sardinia, and at the ſame time ſhe paid a 
ſubſidy of twenty-two thouſand pounds to the 
elector of Cologn, for permitting the enemies 
of the empercr his brother to raiſe-troops 
againſt him in the territories of Cologn, Mun- 
ſter, and Oſnabruck; to ſuch a low pitch 
was this unfortunate emperor reduced! The 
paſſage of prince Charles had ſtruck the bor- 
ders of the Rhine with terror and amazement ; 
and the Engliſh gold did the reſt. At this con- 
juncture the Auſtrians, affiſted by their new al- 
lies the Saxons, menaced Silefia : they likewiſe 


threatened French Flanders with Engliſh and 
Dutch ſuccours, 
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The allied army in Flanders exceeded that 
which the king left under the command of 
marſhal Saxe by twenty thouſand men, This 
general employed all thoſe reſources of war 
which are entirely independent of fortune, and 
even of the bravery of troops. To encamp 
and decamp at proper opportunities; to cover 
our own country ; to maintain an army at the 
enemy's expence; to remove upon their ground 
when they advance into yours, and-thereby to 
oblige them to march back; in ſhort, to baffle 
ſuperior ſtrength by ſkill; this is what is looked 
upon as one of the maſter-pieces of the mili- 
tary art; and this marſhal Saxe did from the 
beginning of Auguſt to the month of No- 
vember *. 

The quarrel about the Auſtrian ſucceſſion 
was every day growing more obſtinate, the em- 
peror's fate more uncertain, the reſpective in- 
tereſts more complicate, while the ſucceſſes of 
each party were generally counterpoiſed by choſe 
of the oppoſite ſide. 

France bad on her ſide in Germany, the 
emperor, the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of 


— — 


* The army of the allies amounted to ninety thcuſand 
effective men, and there was nothing to obſtruct their 
march to Paris, which might have been performed in three 
days, except the ſmall body commanded by count de Saxe, 
which did not exceed five and twenty or thirty thouſand at 
moſt ; theſe too he was obliged to ſecure by double in- 
trenchments, The Engliſh general Wade was ſuperannu- 
ated: his partner in command, the duke d' Aremberg, is 
ſaid to have been unwilling to give umbrage to the French 
king, great part of his fortune lying within the territory of 
Liſle, where they were now encamped. The Dutch were 
averſe to any bold enterprize; and the train of artillery 
was retarded by ſome fatality. 


Heſſe 
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Heſſe Caſſel, and the elector palatine, by the 
treaty of Frankfort : but the Pruſſians were 
then buly in defending themſelves. Heſſe was 
always ready to ſell troops to England, as well 
as to France. The Palatinate was a country 
that rather wanted protection than was capable 
of giving aſſiſtance; and, befides, a great part 
of its territories had been pillaged by the enemy, 
Thus Auſtria was ſtill the predominant power 
in Germany, eſpecially having the ſuccours of 
Saxony and of the Dutch, with the troops and 
ſubſidies of Great Britain, The reft of the 
empire ſtill neuter, though a great part were 
well affected to the houſe of Auſtria, in all their 
memorials complained of this civil war which 
laid waſte their country. 

The truth is, that the calamities which fol- 
Jow war had ruined a great many; yet, on the 
other hand, it is no leſs true, that this war 
really enriched Germany, while it ſeemed in 
appearance to ruin it. The French and Eng- 
ih money, which was ſcattered among them 
with ſuch profuſion, remained in the hands of 
the Germans: Frankfort eſpecially, ſo long the 
eſidence of the imperial court, of ſuch a num- 
ber of miniſters, princes, and generals, had 
made immenſe profits; Dreſden, which had 
- furniſhed proviſions a long time to the French 
and Auſtrian armies in their turn, had thereby 
enriched itſelf; and, upon the whole, this war 
had rendered Germany more opulent, and con- 
ſequently muſt, ſooner or later, render it more 
powerful. It was not ſo in regard to ras ft 
which, moreover, cannot form, for any conſi- 
derable time, a powerful body like Germany. 
France had not ſent to the Alps more than forty- 
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two battalions and thirty-three ſquadrons, which, 
conſidering the ordinary deficiency in the troops, 


did not compoſe above a body of twenty-ſix - 


thouſand men. The infant's army was very 
near this number at the beginning of the cam- 
paign ; and both of them, far from enriching a 
foreign country, drew their whole ſubſiſtence 
from the provinces of France. With regard to 
the pope's territories, on which prince Lobko- 
witz was then encamped with thirty thouſand 
men, they were rather ravaged than made rich. 
This part of Italy was going to become a bloody 
ſcene in this vaſt military theatre, which ex- 
tended from the Danube to the Tiber. 

The queen of Hungary's armies were very 
near making a EY of the kingdom of Na- 
les towards the months of March, April, and 

lay, 1744; and, had it not-been for the pru- 
dent conduct of count Gages, they would cer- 
tainly have done it. This general finding that 
his army was weakened, and he could have no 
recruits from Spain, incorporated Neapolitans 
into his old regiments, and theſe new troops 
grew inured to diſcipline : at length, by tem- 
porizing, he obliged prince Lobkowitz, who 
perceived his army allo waſting away, to retire 
from Abruzzo towards Rome. 

This city had beheld, ſince the month of 
July, an engagement in her neighbourhood be- 
twixt the Aultrian and Neapolitan armies, The 
king of Naples and the duke of Modena were 
at Velletri, antiently the capital of the Volſci, 
and now the reſidence of the dean of the facred 
college. The king of the two Sicilies was 
lodged in the palace of Ginetti, which is rec- 
'Koned a ſtructure of magnificence and taſte. 

Prince 
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Prince Lobkowitz made the ſame attempt upon 
Velletri, as prince Eugene had done upon Cre- 
mona in 1702 ; for hiſtory is no more than a 
ſeries of events repeated with ſome vartety. 
Six thouſand Auſtrians entered Velletri in the 
middle of the night: the main guard were 
ſlain : thoſe who reſiſted, were cut in pieces; 
and thoſe who made no reſiſtance, were made 
priſoners: in ſhort, terror and alarm were 
| ſpread every-where. The king of Naples and 
the duke of Modena were very near being 
taken; the marquis de Hoſpital, ambaſſador 
from France to the court of Naples, awakes at 
the noiſe, runs to the king, and faves him; no 
ſooner had the marquis quitted his houſe, when 
it was plundered by the enemy. The king, 
followed by the duke of Modena and the am- 
baſſador, puts himſelf at the head of his troops 
without the town ; the Auſtrians break into the 
houſes ; general Novati enters the palace of the 
duke of Modena, where he finds M. Sabatini, 
that prince's miniſter, who had been formerly 
in the ſame regiment with himſelf. Is it not 
true,” ſaid this miniſter to him, “ that you 
grant me my life, and will content yourſelf 
with making me your priſoner.” While they 
were renewing their former acquaintance, the 
very ſame thing happened as at Cremona; the 
Walloon guards, a regiment of Iriſh, and an- 
other of Swiſs, repulſed the Auſtrians, ſtrewed 
the ſtreets with dead bodies, and retook the 
town. M. Sabatini, ſeeing this revolution from 
his window, faid: to the Auſtrian general ; 
„ *Tis I now that grant you your life, and 'tis 
you that are my priſoner.” A few days aſter, 
prince Lobkowitz was obliged to retreat to- 
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wards Rome, whither he was puriued by the 
king of Naples. The former marched towards 
one gate of the city, and the Jatter towards the 
other: they both paſled the Liber within fight 


of the people of Rome, who from the ramparts. 


enjoyed the ſpectacle of the two armies. The 
king was received at Rome under the name of 
the count of Puzzuolo : his guards ſtood with 
their drawn ſwords in the ſtreets, while their 
maſter was kiffing the pope's toe. The two 
armies continued the war in the territory of 


Rome, whoſe inhabitants thanked heaven that 


the ravage extended no farther than their fields, 

Upon the whole, we find that Italy was from 
the beginning the chief aim of the court of 
Spain; that Germany was the main object of 
the conduct of the court of France; and that 
on both ſides the ſucceis was ftill extremely 
dubious. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Death of the emperor Charles VII. The war be- 


comes more Violent than ever. 


JUMEDL ATELY after the taking of Fri- 

burg, the king returned to Paris, where he 
was received as the avenger of his country, and 
as a father whom they had been afraid of loſing. 
He remained three days in his capital, to ſhew 
himſelf to the inhabitants, who wanted no 
other return for their zeal than the pleaſure of 
beholding him, and this was what he could not 
in gratitude refuſe: he dined in the Hotel de 
Ville, whoſe ſquare was adorned with thoſe 
magnificent decorations which make us wiſh 
for more durable monuments :- he was ſerved 
at table, according to cuſtom, by the provoſt of 
the merchants, and the dauphin by the firſt 
Echevin. 

On this occaſion, it was obſerved, that the 
inſcriptions of the Hotel de Ville, the trium- 
phal arches, and illuminated figures, with which 
the town was adorned, were in Latin; though, 
indeed, theſe interpreters of the people's joy 
ought to be ſuch as they can underſtand. In 
Germany, England, and the North, they pique 


themſelves for making inſcriptions and devices 


in French, which ought. to be a hint to our 


nation to ſhew the tame honour to our lan- 


guage as 1s paid it by foreigners. 


The King, at his return from the campaign, 


had no miniſter of foreign affairs, having been 


his own miniſter at the army. To fill this 
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place, he choſe ſucceſſively two men who had 
no thoughts of it. The fu was M. de Ville- 
neuve, who, during his embaſly to the Otto- 
man Porte, had negotiated a peace between the 
Turks and the la emperor of the houſe of 
Auſtria: he was old and infirm : he had been 
always reckoned a wiſe man; a character which 
he ſtill maintained by his ſenſibility of his pre- 
fent condition : having no ambition to deceive 
himſelf, or to imagine he had ſtrength above 
his age, he refuſed the employment. The ſe- 
cond was the marquis d'Argenſon, the elder 
brother of the ſecretary of war. By this fa- 
vour the king ſurprized the two brothers. 

'The only inducement the king had for giving 
away a place, which, according to the maxims 
of common policy in moſt courts of Europe, 
ſeems to require Jeſs virtue than cunning, was 
the character the marquis had of being an ho- 
neſt men. Theſe two miniſters were deſcended 
from one of the moſt antient houſes of Tou- 
raine, in which the dignities of the long robe 
have for ſome years been joined to the antient 
honours of the ſword. Their father, who had 
been keeper of the ſeals, and miniſter of the 
finances, was a genius equal either to the com- 
mand of an army or directing the police of a 
ſtate; a man of piercing wit, great intrepidity, 
and unwearied aſſiduity; one who would unra- 
vel the moſt knotty — 2 ; a declared enemy to 


trivial forms, which little minds are ſo fond of; 
in ſhort, a man ſuperior to party, fear, or in- 
tereſt, At the time the government wanted 
money, he paid back an hundred thouſand 
crowns into the royal treaſury, which were his 
right as miniſter of the finances; and when he 

acted 
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acted thus, he was not rich, and had a nume- 
rous family. This action, which the king was 
acquainted with, contributed greatly to the pro- 
motion of his ſons. 

One of the firſt affairs that came before the 
miniſter of ſtate, was an adventure in which 
there was rather a violation of the law of na- 
tions, of the privileges of ambaſſadors, and of 
the conſtitutions of the empire, than any exer- 
ciſe of the right of war. 

The king, ftill true to his engagements with 
the emperor, had ſent marſhal Belleiſle, with 
full powers from himſelf and from the emperor, 
to Munich, and from thence to Caſſel and Si- 
lefia, He was coming from Munich, the im- 
perial reſidence, with the chevalier his brother : 
they had been at Caſſel, and were continuing 
their journey, without any diftruſt, through a 
country where the king of Pruffia has ſeveral 
poſt-houſes, which, by agreement among the 
princes of Germany, have been 1lways looked 
upon as neuter and inviolable. While the mar- 
thal and his brother were changing horſes at 
one of thoſe poſt-houſes, in a borough called 
Elbingrode, belonging to the elector of Hano- 
ver, they were arreſted and ill uſed by an Ha- 
noverian meſſænger, and ſoon after removed to 
England. The duke of Belleiſle was a prince 
of the empire, and in this quality this arreſt 
might have been conſidered as a violation of 
the privileges of the college of princes. In 
former times, emperors would have puniſhed 
ſuch an indignity; but any inſult might have 
been offered to Charles VII; all he could do, 
was to complain. 5 
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The French miniſters laid claim at the ſame 
time to the privileges of amballadors, and to 
every right of war. If marſhal Belleiſle was 
conſidered as a prince of the empire, and as a 
miniſter of the court of France, going to the 
imperial and Pruſſian courts ; as thoſe two courts 


were not at war with Hanover, his perſon was. 


undoubtedly ſacred : if, on the other hand, he 


was looked upon as a general, and as a marſhal 
of France, the king offered to ranſom him and 


his brother. Purſuant to the cartel ſettled ar. 
Frankfort the 18th of June, 1743, between 
France and England, the ranſom of a marſhal 


of France was rated at fifty thouſand livres.. 


The miniſter of king George II. eluded theſe 


prefiing arguments by an evaſion, which was a: 
new aftrort: he declared that he looked upon. 
Mefſteurs de Belleiſle as priſoners of ſtate : they 


were treated with the greateſt politeneſ', ac- 


cording to the maxim of moſt of the European: 
courts, who ſoften the iniquity of politics, and 
the cruelty of war, by external appearances of. 


humaaity. h 

The emperor Charles VII. deſpiſed and Cif; 
regarded in the empire, having no other ſup- 
port but the king of Pruſſia, purſued by prince 


Charles, and apprehenſive leſt the queen ot 


Hungary ſhould again compel him to quit his 


capital, ſeeing himſelf the continual ſport of 


fortune, and oppreſſed by maladies which were 
encreaſed by his vexations, ſunk at length un- 
der the weight: he died at Munich at the age 
of ſorty-ſeven years and a half, leaving this 
teflon to the world, that the higheſt degree of 
buman grandeur may lead to the OO pitch 


uf igfelicity ; he had not been unhappy till. 
aſter. 
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after his elevation to the imperial throne ; and 
nature from that time proved even more unkind 
to him than fortune: a complication of acute 
diſorders filled his days with bitterneſs, and 
brought him to. the grave. He had both the 
gout and the ſtone : upon opening his body, 
they found his lungs, his liver, and his ſtomach 
mortified, with ſtones in his kidneys, and a 
polypus in his heart. It was concluded, that 
for ſome time he muſt have lived in continual 
ain. 

The body of this unfortunate prince was laid 
in ſtate, drefled after the old Spaniſh mode, ac- 
cording to the regulation of Charles V. though 
there has been never a Spaniſh emperor ſince 
that prince; and Charles VII. had no manner 
of relation to that nation. He was buried ac- 
cording to the in perial ceremonies; and, with 
all that parade of vanity and human miſery, 
they carried the globe of the world-before him, 
who, during his ſhort reign, was not even pol- 
ſeſſed of a ſmall unhappy province. They gave 
him the title of Invincible in the reſcripts pub- 
liſhed by the young elector his ſon, a title by 
cuſtom annexed to the imperial dignity, and 
which only ſerved to remind the world of the 
misfortunes of him that poſſeſſed it. 

His brother, the elector of Cologn, would 
never defend his cauſe ; not but that this elec- 
tor, who was biſhop. and prince of Munſter, 
Paderborn, and Oſnabruck, might have raiſed 
an army; but then to have a good one required 
great preparations ;. he muſt have laid up mo- 
ney, have had officers regularly trained, and. 
foldiers properly diſciplined; but all this he 
wanted. He had always foreſeen that Auſtria 
8 K 6 would 
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would reſume the ſuperiority, which indeed 
was the reaſon of his neutrality during this 
whole war : this occaſtoned great complaints 
againſt him; but the event juſtified the conduct 
he was obliged to obſerve. | 
It was then believed that, as the cauſe of 
the war no longer ſubſiſted, peace would be re- 
ſtored to Europe : they could not offer the em- 
pire to the ſon of Charles VII. who was then 
only ſeventeen years of age; they flattered 
themſelves in Germany, that the queen of 
Hungary would ſeek for peace, as the ſureſt 
means of, at length, placing her huſband, the 
grand duke, upon the imperial throne: but ſhe 
would obtain this throne, and alſo continue 
the war. The Engliſh miniſtry, who gave the 
law to their allies, becauſe they gave them mo- 
ney, ſupplying, at the ſame time, the queen 
of Hungary, the king of Poland, and the king 
of Sardinia, thought they ſhould be loſers by a 
treaty, and gainers by protracting the war: 
they had no difficulty to inſpire Maria Thereſa 
with the ſame confidence, ſo as to flatter her- 
ſelf that ſhe ſhould be able to beat both France 
and Pruſſia. The paſſage of the Rhine and of 
the Elbe in one campaign had doubled her 
courage. The king of France, on the other 
hand. would not abandon either his ſon-in- 
law the infant Don Philip, in Italy; or the 
young elector of Bavaria, in Germany; or the 
king of Pruſſia, who was returned to his old 
alliance. | 
T bis general war continued, becauſe it was 
begun: the object of it was now no longer the 
ſame as in the beginning; it was one of thoſe 
maladies whoſe ſymptoms alter when they 
grow 
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grow inveterate. Flanders had been reſpected 
as a neutral country before the year 1744, but 
was now become the principal theatre of war 
and Germany was conſidered by France rather 
as a field of politics than of military opera- 
tions. The court of France caſt an eye upon 
the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, as a 
proper perſon for the imperial crown. He was 
not only qualified to aſpire to this dignity, 
but he might likewiſe render it ſubſervient to 
the enriching his family with a part of the 
Auſtrian inheritance, which he had at firſt at- 
tempted to acquire by the ſword. At leaſt, by 
detaching him from his new alliance with Au- 
{tria, there was a probability of giving a greater 
ſuperiority to the king of Pruſſia, and of com- 
pelling the queen of Hungary to accept of 
terms of peace, But the Saxon miniſter choſe 
rather to ſee his maſter an ally than an enemy 
of the court of Vienna: the king of Poland 
might have had the imperial crown, but he 
would not accept of it. 

This refuſal of the elector of Saxony, which 
appeared fo aſtoniſhing to Europe, did not at 
all ſurprize thoſe who were acquainted with 
his court, and with the ſtate of his affairs. 
They perſuaded him, that he would find it 
very difficult to keep the crown of Poland, if 

he accepted .of the empire, and that the re- 

public of Poland would be afraid of having 
too powerful a chief. They repreſented to 
him that he would run the riſk of loling a 
throne, which he might ſecure to his poſteri- 
ty: and that, after all, he was not ſure of 
carrying his point in competition with the 
great duke of Tuſcany, The example of the 
| elector 
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elector of Bavaria had convinced him how dif- 
fculr it is for a prince who is not of himſelf 
very powerful, to ſuſtain the weight of the 
imperial crown; and that a grandeur, not 
founded on its own ſtrength, is oftentimes ra— 
ther a humiliation. In Gor this prince, whe- 
ther he was not ſtrong enough, or whether 
he was reſtrained by the treaties of Vienna, 
Dreſden, and Warſaw, which had connected 
him with the queen of Hungary and with 
England ; inſtead of pretending to the empire, 
entered into a more intimate union with the 
queen, in order to place the imperial crown, on- 
her huſband's he-d, and to give every thing to 
thoſe, to whom at fii{t he would have granted 
nothing. 

Frauce had therefore no other reſource left 
than that of arms, and patiently to expect her 
tate, together with the deciſion of fo many dit- 
terent intereſts, which had to often changed, 
and whole different mutations had kept Europe 
in continual alarm. . 

Maximilian Joſeph, the young elector of Ba- 
varia, was the third from father to fon whole 
rights had been maintained by France: they 
had reſtored his grandtather to his dominions, 
obtained the imperial crown for his father, and 
now made a freſh effort to ſupport this young 
prince. Six thouſand Heſſians in French pay, 
three thouſand Palatines, and thirteen batta- 
lions of German troops, which have been a 
long time in the French ſervice, had joined 


the Bavarian forces which, were ſtill maintain- 


ed by the king. To render theſe ſuccours et- 
fectual, the Bavarians ought to have done their 
beſt to defend themſelves; but it was their fate 
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to be always beaten by the Auſtrians. They 
defended the entrance of their country ſo very 
il], that in the beginning of April, the elector 
of Bavaria was obliged to quit that ſame capi- 
tal from which his father had been ſo often 
expelled. | 

This country had been ravaged to ſuch a 
degree, that it was not able to ſupply forage 
to the French troops who were coming to the 
elector's aſſiſtance. The Heſſians were merce-- 
naries, who, though they would accept of 
French money, did not care to fight. The 
roth of April general Braun declared to count 
Segur, commander in chief of the French 
troops in Bavaria, that he would not go to 
meet the enemy, and that all he could do was 
to wait for them. M. de Segur found himſelf 
deſerted by the very people he was. come to a- 


it; and he could not rely on the Hefiians, 


who had ſhewn ſuch backwardnels. 


To complete the diſgrace of the French, 


count Seckendorff, who {till} commanded the: 


Bavarian army, correſponded with Auſtria, . 


and was negotiating a ſecret accommodation, 
whereby he ſurrendered the houſe of Bavaria 
to the diſcretion of the queen of Hungary, and 
defeated every thing that had been done by. 


France. One of the motives of this general's 


diſcontent, was that the French had lately re- 
fuſed him twenty-four thouſand German flo- 
rins, which he {till demanded, notwithſtand- 
ing the immenſe ſums the king had remitted 


him for the payment of the Bavarian troops. 
He had even taken the emperor Charles VIIth's 


plate in pledge, at the time that he command- 
ed his army; and alter he returned it to the 


clectoral 
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electoral family, he complained that they did 
not pay him the remainder of a ſum of money 
which was ſtill due. Every body knows, that 
this man, after having been long in the ſervice 
of the houſe of Auſtria, was confined by the 
laſt emperor of that family ; and that upon the 
death of that prince he quitted the queen of 
Hungary for the houſe of Bavaria: now hu- 
man nature is fo conſtituted, that thoſe who 
often change maſters, are ſeldom heartily at- 
tached to any party. The 24th of March he 
wrote to marſhal Thoring, a Bavarian gene- 
ral, theſe very words:“ The happy ſucceſs 
with which they flatter tkemſelves upon the 
Rhine, will not ſave Bavaria; this country 
muſt be doomed to utter deſtruction, if means 
be not found of ſaving it by ſome kind of ac- 
commodation, coſt what it will.” 

The count de Segur and M, de Chavigni, 
the king's plenipotentiaries in Bavaria, were 
but too well informed of his ſecret deſigns ; 
they plainly perceived from the motious of the 
Bavarian army, that the king's troops were to 
be left expoſed in a country, where the very 
inhabitants, whom they had defended during 
the ſpace of four years, were become their 
enemies. 

Things being thus unhappily ſituated, count 
Segur, who had only fix thouſand foot and 
twelve hundred horſe, French and Palatines, 
was attacked by an army of twenty thouſand 
Auſtrians, within a few leagues of Donavert, 
near a little town called Pflaffenhoven. All 
he had to do in this ſituation was to fave the 
king's troops, and the military cheſt ; for this 
end he poſted his men ſo well, by covering 

| them 
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them with a wood, and gaining an eminence, 


that they maintained a moſt unequal and moſt 


obſtinate fight, without being thrown into 
diforder, he French alooe Toft about two 
thouſand men, killed and wounded : the Pala- 
tines, who were leſs expoſed, had very few 
killed, but one of their battalions were made 
priſoners of war. The marquis de Rupel- 
monde; major-general of the French forces, 
kept the enemy in play a long time in the 
rear, but was killed at length with a muſket- 
ball on the field of battle. He had only his 
aid-de-camp near him when he received the 
wound. Let me die, ſaid he; run and tell 
M. de Segur that he take care of the rear.” 
We cannot too much lament the death of this 
young man, who, beſides every military talent, 


was poſſeſſed of a philoſophic turn of mind, 


and of other agreeable qualities which rendered 
his company infinitely valuable to his friends, 
He was the only heir of a family long diſtin- 
guiſhed in Flanders; the hope and conſolation 
of a mother, who for many years had been 
the darling of the court of F 

now only lived for this fon, on whom ſhe 
doated. The marquis de Cruſſol, who was 
entruſted with the command of the rear, and 
the chevalier de la Marck, behaved with ſuch 
prudence and intrepidity, that the enemy could 
not refuſe them their commendations, and 
were rewarded by the prince. This little ar- 


my retired to Donavert in good order, with- 


out being ever broke; and killed a great many 
more of the enemy than they themſelves had 


loſt, 
| All 


rance, and who 
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All this while the young elector of Bavaria 
was at Augſburg. Had his council agreed to 
have joined his troops to thoſe which were only 
hghting his battles, he might ji! have kept 
the balance even. The king was defending 
his cauſe on all fides : marſhal Maillebois, at 
the head of a hundred and one battalions, and 
ſixty-two ſquadrons, with ten independent 
companies, was driving an Auſtrian army, com- 
manded by the duke of Aremberg, beyond the 
river Lhon, and even menaced the. eleCtorate 
of Hanover: the king of Pruſha kept prince 
Charles employed: in thort, the king of France. 
him elf was upon the point of making a moſt 
powerful diverſion in Flanders, But all theſe 
conſiderations were ſuperſeded by count See- 
kendorit's party; they prevailed on the young 
elector to ſign preliminaries, by which he 
made himſelf dependent oa Auſtria ; while the. 
queen of Hungary was left in poſſeſſion of his 
ſtrongeſt towns, Ingolſtadt, Scharding, and 
Branau, till the concluſion of a definitive trea- 
ty: he likewiſe promiſed his vote at the firſt 
diet of eleCtion to the grand duke, and thereby 
placed over his own head the very perſon 
whom the prefent conjunQure had rendered 
the moſt dangerous enemy of the houſe of Ba- 
varia, The iix thouſand Heſhans who were 
in this army declared themſelves neuter ; but 
notwithſtanding their neutrality, they were 
diſarmed at Augſburg, after which they paſſed 
from French into Engliſh pay. The Palatines 
were foon obliged to embrace a neutrality, 
'This revolution, fo lucky to the queen of Hun- 
gary, did this ſervice at leaſt to France, that 

- 1 
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it ſaved her the men and the treaſure of which 
ſhe had been fo laviſh in favour of the houſe 
of Bavaria, and freed her from the burden of 
mercenary troops, which generally coſt a great 
deal more than their ſervice is worth. The 
young eleQor's council might excuſe this 
treaty by the experience of paſt, and the ap- 
prehenſion of future misfortunes : but how 
could they juſtify a ſecret artiele by which the 
elector engaged to lend troops to the queen of 
Hungary, and, like the reſt, to receive Eng- 
liſh pay? Little did the king of France ex- 
pect, when he put the elector Charles Albert 
on the Imperial throne, that in two yeats time 
the Bavarians would ſerve among his enemy's 
troops. : 

While the king loſt one ally, who was only 
a burden to him, he ftill preſerved another, 
who was of infinite uſe, The king of Pruſſia 
was the terror of the Auſtrians; prince Charles 
could hardly face him in the field. 

The reſolution taken by Lewis XV. was to- 
act upon the defenſive in Germany, and upon 
the offenſive in Flanders and Italy: and thereby 
he anſwered every purpoſe. His army upon 
the Rhine employed the Auſtrians, and pre- 
vented them from falling upon his ally the 
king of Pruſſia, with too great a ſuperiority of 
forces. He had already ſent marſhal Maillebois 
from Germany into Italy; and the prince of 
Conti was entruſted with the management of 
the war upon the Rhine, a war of quite a dif- 
ferent nature from that which he had conduct- 
ed in the Alps, 

The king undertook in perſon to finiſh the 
conqueſts, which he had interrupted the pre- 

ceding 
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ceding year. He had juſt married the dauphin 
to the ſecond infanta of Spain, in the month 
of February ; and this young prince, who had 
not yet completed his ſixteenth year, prepared 
to ſet out the beginning of May along with 
his father. 

Before the king's departure, marſhal Saxe 
went to take upon him the command of the 
army in Flanders, which was to conũſt of an 
hundred and fix battalions and an hundred and 
ſeventy-two ſquadrons complete, with ſeven- 


teen independent companies, 


CHAP, 


oo 
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C HAP. VII. 
Siege of Tourndy. Battle of Fontenoy. 


M ARSHAL Saxe having made ſeveral 

marches, which kept the enemy in ſuſ- 
pence, and ſeemed ſometimes to threaten Aeth, 
and ſometimes Mons, all of a ſudden fate down 
before Tournay, and inveſted it the 25th of 
April; while the allied army of the Engliſh, 
Auſtrians, Hanoverians, and Dutch, were not 
able to prevent his operations. Tournay was 
the ſtrongeſt place of the whole barrier: the 
town and citadel were one of Vauban's maſter- 
pieces; for there was not a place of any ſtrength 
in Flanders, whoſe fortifications had not been 
built by Lewis XIV. 

The people of Tournay were fond of the 
French government, not ſo much becauſe their 
town is part of the antient patrimony of the 
kings of France, as out of regard to their own 
advantage: they preferred the French magni- 
ficence, which enriches a country, to the Dutch 
ceconomy, which keeps it low. But the incli- 
nation of the inhabitants is ſeldom regarded in 
fortified towns: they are no way concerned 
either in the attack or in the defence of thoſe 
places : they are transferred irom one ſovereign 
to another by capitulations, which are made for 
them, without aſking their advice. 

In the beginning of the ſiege of Tournay 
happened one of thoſe events, in which the in- 
evitable fatality which determines life and death, 
appeared, as it were, in the moſt conſpicuous 

characters. 
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characters. The count de Talleyrand, colonei 
of the regiment of Normandy, had mounted 
the tr:nches under the orders of the duke de 
Biron : here a cavalier “ was erected, near 
which they had placed a caſk of gun-powder, 
In the night the duke de Biron laid himſelt 
down upon a bear- ſkin near M. de Talleyrand, 
when he recollected that he had promiſed to 
ſpend part of the night with M. de Meuze: he 
reſolves to go, notwithſtanding that M. de 
'Talleyrand did all he could to diſſuade him. No 
ſooner was he gone, than a foldier trying the 
prime of his fufil, a ſpark fell upon the caſk of 
Zun-powder, and inſtantly the cavalier flew up 
into the air, carrying with it M. de Talleyrand, 
with twenty-four ſoldiers, whoſe mangled limbs 
were diſperſed on every fide: part of the bod 

of M. de Talleyrand was thrown to the diſtance 
of above thirty ſathom. But an accidenc of this 
kind, though never fo fatal, is confounded in 
time of war in the multitude of human calami- 
tics, which, from our being too much ſur- 
rounded by them, eſcape our attention. The 
garriſon of Tournay, beholding this unlucky 
accident, inſulted the French, reviling them 
with the moſt injurious language; upon which 
a few companics of grenadiers, unable to con- 
tain their indignation, antwered them, not by 
opprobrious ſpeeches, but by Jeaping out of the 
trenches, and running upon the glacis of the 
covert-way, though the regular approaches for 


"Attacking it were not yet finiſhed : they deſcend 


without order, without preparation, or even 
without officers, upon the covert-way, notwith- 


* 


* A kind of high platform to plant great guns upon. 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding the fire of the enemy's artillery. and 
their ſmall ſhot, and maintain themſelves boldly 
till the round came by, thouga expoſed on every 
ſide. The duke de Biron, who commanded the 
trenches, hearing of this action, which the na- 
ture of the provocation and the ardour of the 
troops rendered in ſome meaſure excuſable, im- 
mediately orders gabions to be brought, makes 
epaulements, and lodges thoſe brave fellows on 
the covert-way, which they had fo relolutely 
carried. 

As ſoon as the ſtates general were informed 
that Tournay was in danger, they ſent word to 
the commander of the troops that he muſt ven- 
ture a battle to relieve the town. Notwith- 
itanding the circumſpeCticn of thoſe republicans, 
they were the firſt of the allies at that time who 
took vigorous reſolutions. 

The fifth of May the enemy advanced to 
Cambron, within ſeven leagues of Tournay. 
The king ſet out the 6th from Paris, with the 
dauphin; the king was attended by his aids-de- 
camp, and the dauphin by his minions. 

The inhabitants of Paris, who had been fo 
near loſing the king the foregoing year, felt a 
return of their pain, upon ſeeing both the fa- 
ther and the ſon ſet out for Flan ers, to expoſe 
themſelves to the uncertain iſtue of a battle, 

Ine French had made no entrenchments as yet 
before Tournay in the lines of circumvallation : 
they had no army of obſervation; nor were the 
twenty battalions and forty ſquadrons, which 
had been draughted from the army commanded 
by the prince of Conti, as yet arrived, 

But notwithſtanding the uneaſineſs they were 

under at Paris, it mult be allowed that the king's 
army 
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army was conſiderably ſuperior to that of the 
allies. In ſeveral printed relations, it is ſaid to 
have been weaker. Hiſtorical exactneſs ob- 
liges me to acknowledge that it was ſtronger by 
ſixty battalions and eighty-two ſquadrons ; for 
the French had a hundred and fix battalions, 
reckoning the militia, and a hundred and ſe- 
venty-two ſquadrons ; whereas the allies had 
only forty- ſix battalions and ninety ſquadrons. 
True it is, that the day of the engagement 
the French did not avail themſelves intirely of 
this advantage. Part of the troops were not yet 
arrived ; there was alſo a neceſſity for leaving 
ſome to guard the trenches of Tournay, and for 
the bridges of communication: but ſtill the ſu- 
periority of numbers were certainly on the ſide 
of France. And it is not leſs true, that this 
advantage was not of any conſequence in ſo 
confined a ground as that of the field of battle; 
beſides, it happens very ſeldom that victory is 
owing to numbers. The chief ſtrength of the 
enemy's army conſiſted in twenty battalions 
and twenty-ſix ſquadrons of Engliſh, under the 
young duke of Cumberland, who, in company 
with the king his father, had gained the battle 
of Dettingen. The Engliſh were joined by 
five battalions and ſixteen ſquadrons of Hano- 
verian troops. The prince of Waldeck, of 
the ſame age very near as the duke of Cumber- 
land, like him full of ardour, and impatient to 
ſignalize himſelf, was at the head of the Dutch 
forces, conſiſting of forty ſquadrons and twenty- 
fix battalions. In this army the Auſtrians had 
only eight ſquadrons : the allies were fighting 
their cauſe in Flanders, a country that has been 
long defended by the arms and treaſure of Eng- 
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land and Holland. But at the head of this 
ſmall number of Auſtrians was old general Ko- 
nigſeg, who had commanded againſt the Turks 
in Hungary, and againſt the French in Italy 
and in Germany: it was intended that his 
years and experience ſhould be a check to the 
youthful ardour of the duke of Cumberland, 
and of prince Waldeck. The whole allied 
army was upwards of fifty thouſand combat- 
ants, | : 

The king left about eighteen thouſand men 
before Tournay, who were poſted at gradual 
diftances from the field of battle, beſides fix 
thouſand to guard the bridges on the Scheld, 
and the communications. The army was com- 
manded by a general, in whom they had the 
greateſt confidence, Count Saxe had made the 
art of war his conſtant ſtudy, even in time of 
peace: beſides a profound theory, he had great 
practical knowlege : in ſhort, vigilance, ſecreſy, 
the art of knowing properly when to poſtpone, 
and when to execute a project, to ſee things at 
one glance, prefence of mind and foreſight, 
were abilities allowed him by the conſent of all 
military people. But at that time this general 
was waſting away with a lingering diſorder, 
and almoſt at-death's door, when he- left Paris. 
The author of theſe memoirs happening to 
meet him before he ſet out for Flanders, could 
not forbear aſking him, how he could think of 
taking the field in that feeble condition? the 
marſhal anſwered: *< It is not time now to think 
of living, but of departing.” | 

The 6th of May the king arrived at Douay : 
juſt as he was going to bed, he received a cou- 
rier from the marſhal, _ informed him that 

the 
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the enemy's army was approaching, and that 
they ſhould be quickly in ſight of each other. 
Gentlemen,“ ſaid the king to his aid- de- 
camps and to his officers, ** there ſhall be no, 

time loſt; I ſet out to-morrow morning at five 
o'clock ; but do not diſturb the, dauphin.” 


The next day the king arrived at Pont-a- 


Chin near the Scheld, within reach of the 
trenches of Tournay. The dauphin, who had 
been apprized, was there in time, and attended 
the king, when he went to reconnoitre. the 
ground deſigned for the field of battle. The 
whole army, upon ſeeing the king and the dau- 
phin, made the air reſound with acclamations 
of joy. The enemy ſpent the roth and the 
night of the 11th in making their laſt diſpoſi- 
tions. Never did the king, expreſs greater 
chearfulneſs than the evening before the en- 
gagement. The converſation turned upon the 
battles at which the kings of France had been 
preſent: the king ſaid, that ſince the battle of 
Poitiers, there had not been any king of France 
who had his fon with him in an engagement; 
that none of them had ever gained a ſignal vic- 
tory over the Engliſh; and he hoped to be the 
firſt. 
The day the battle was fought, he waked 
the firſt: a: four o'clock he himſelf awakened 
count d'Argenſon, ſecretary at war, who that 
very inſtant ſent to marſhal Saxe to know his 
laſt orders. They found the marſhal in a 
wicker vehicle, which ſerved him as a bed ; he 
was carried about in it, when his ſtrength came 
to-be ſo exhauſted as he could no longer ride 
on horſeback. The king and the dauphin had 
already paſled the bridge of Calonne. The 
* marſhal 
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marſhal told the officer ſent by count d' Argen- 
ſon, that the king's guards muſt come forward, 
for he had fixed their poſt in the reſerve with 
the carabineers, as a ſure reſource. This was 
a new method of poſting troops, whom the 
enemy conſider as the flower of an army. But 
he added, that the guards ſhould not be ordered 
to advance, till the king and the dauphin had 
repailed the bridge. The marſhal, as a fo- 
reigner, was very ſenſible how much lefs it be- 
came him than any other general, to expoſe 
two ſuch precious lives to the uncertain iſſue 
of a battle. The officer, to whom he had 
made theſe anſwers, was loth to repeat them to 
the king ; but this prince, apprized of the mar- 
ſhal's' directions, ſaid, Let my guards ad- 
vance this very moment; for I will not repaſs 
the bridge.” Soon after he went and took 
poſt beyond the place called The Fuftice of our 
Lady in the Mood. For his guard he would have 
only a ſquadron of an hundred and twenty men 
of the company of Charot, one gendarm, a 
light-horſe-man, and a muſketeer. Marſhal 
Noailles kept near his majeſty, as did alſo the 
count d'Argenſon ; the aid-de-camps were the 
ſame as the preceding year. The duke de Vil- 
lervi was allo about his perſon, as captain of 
the guards ; and the dauphin had his attendants 
near him. | 

The king and the dauphin's retinue, which 
compoſed a numerous troop, were followed by 
a multitude of- perfons of all ranks, whom cu- 


rioſity had brought to this place, ſome of 


whom were mounted even on the tops of trees, 
to behold the ſpectacle of a bloody engage- 
ment, | 
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The aſſiſtance of engraving is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to a perſon that has a mind to form to 
himſelf a clear and diſtin image of this action. 

The antients, who were ſtrangers to this art, 
could leave us but imperfect notions of the ſitu- 
ation and motion of their armies; but to have 
an adequate knowlege of ſuch a day, requires 
reſearches {till more difficult. No one officer 
can (ce every thing; a gteat many behold with 
eyes of prepoſſeſſion, and there are ſome that 
are very ſhort-ſighted. There is a good deal in 
having conſulted the papers of the war- office, 
and eſpecially in getting inſtruction from the 

enerals and the aid-de-camps ; but it is requi- 
lite moreover to ſpeak to the commanding offi- 
cers of the difterent-corps, and to compare 
their relations, in order to mention only thoſe 
facts in which they agree. 

All theſe precautions have I taken for the 
obtaining a thorough information of the detail 
of a battle, of which even the leaſt particulars 
mult be intereſting to the whole nation *.. Caſt- 
ing an eye upon the plan, you may perceive at 
one glance the diſpoſition of the two armies. 
You will ſee Antoin pretty near the Scheld, 
within nine hundred fathom of the bridge of 
Calonne, the way that the king and the dau- 


* Notwithſtanding M. Voltaire's boaſted accuracy in \ the 
relation of this battle, it appears on further information 
that he is miſtaken in many effential particulars. The 
diſappointment of the allies was entirely - owing to the 
failure of the left wing in the attack on the village of Fonte- 
noy, and the cavalry's ſorbearing to advance to the ſupport 
of the infantry ; who, by the way, never formed themſelves 
anto that imaginary column deſcribed by the French writer, 
with no other view probably than to tarniſh the honour 
of marſhal Saxe, and compliment the rival French officers. 


phin 
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phin came. The village of Fontenoy is within 
eight hundred fathom of Antoin; from thence, 
drawing towards the north, is a piece of ground 
four hundred and fifty fathom broad, betwixt 
the woods of Barri and of Fontenoy. In this 
plan you ſee the diſpoſitions of the brigades, the 
generals that commanded them, with what art 
they prepared againſt the efforts of the enemy 
near the Scheld and Antoin, betwixt Antoin 
and Fontenoy, in thoſe villages lined with 
troops and artillery, on the ground which ſe- 
parates Fontenoy from the woods of Barri, and 


finally on the left towards Remecroix, where 


the enemy might advance by making the com- 
paſs of the woods. | böten: 
The general had made diſpoſitions both for a 
victory and a defeat. The bridge of Calonne 
lined with cannon, ſtrengtbened with entrench- 
ments, and defended by a battalion of guards, 
another of Swiſs, and three of militia, was to 
facilitate the retreat of the king and of the dau- 
phin, in caſe of any unlucky accident. The re- 
mainder of the army was to have filed off at the 
ſame time over the other bridges on the Lower 
Scheld in the neighbourhood of Tournay. 
Notwithſtanding all cheſe meaſures, ſo well 
concerted as to ſupport each other without the 
leaſt claſhing, there happened one miſtake, 
which, had it not been rectified, might have 
occaſioned the loſs of the day. The evening 
preceding the battle, it was told the general, 
that there was a hollow way, deep and impaſſa- 
ble, which extended, without diſcontinuance, 
from Antoin to Fontenoi, and would ſecure the 
army on that fide, Weak as he was, he recon- 
noitred a part of this 1 way himſelf; and 
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they aſſured him that the remainder was till 
more inacceſſible, He made his diſpoſitions ac- 
cordingly ; but this ground which was very 
deep near Fontenoy and Antoin, was quite le- 
vel betwixt thoſe two villages. This circum- 
ſtance, ſo trivial in other caſes, was here of the 
utmolt conſequence ; for the army might have 
been taken in flank. The marſhal having been 
better informed by the quarter-maſter, M. de 
Cremille, -cauſed three redoubts to be haſtily 
erected in this ſame ſpot betwixt the villages. 
Marſhal Noailles directed the works in the 
night, and joined Fontenoi to the firſt redoubt 
by a redan of earth; the three redoubts were 
furniſhed with three batteries of cannon, one 
of eight pleces, the other two of four; they 
were called the redoubts of Bettens, from being 
defended by the Swiſs regiment of Bettens, 
with that of Dieſbach. ſide theſe precau- 
tions, they had likewiſe planted fix ſixteen- 
pounders on this ſide the Scheld, to gall the 
troops that ſhould attack the village of Antoin. 
We muſt particularly obſerve that there was 
a piece of ground of about four hundred and 
fiſty fatbom, which had a gentle aſcent betwixt 
the woods of Barri and Fontenoy. As the 
enemy might penetrate this way, the general 
took care to erect at the verge of the woods of 
Barri, a ſtrong redoubt, where the guns were 
fixed in embrazures; here the marquis de 
Chambona commanded a battalion of the regi- 
ment of Eu. The cannon of this redoubt, 
with thoſe which were planted to the left - ſide 
of Fontenoi, formed a croſs- fire ſufficient, one 
would imagine, to ſtop the efforts of the moſt 
intrepid enemy. N 

| Had 
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Had the Engliſh attempted to paſs through 
the wood of Barri, they would have met with 
another redoubt furniſhed with cannon; if they 
made a greater circuit, they had entrenchments 
to force, and muſt have been expoſed to the fire 
of two batteries on the high road leading to 
Leuze, Thus did marſhal Saxe make the moſt 
advantage of the ground on every ide. 

With reſpect to the poſition of the troops, 
beginning from the bridge of Vaux, which af- 
ter the battle was called the bridge of Calonne, 
there was no one part left naked. The count 
de la March and de Lorges were entruſted with 
the poſt of Antoin ; where were ſix battalions 
of Piedmont and Biron, with {ix cannon at 
the head of thoſe regiments. 

The marquis de Crillon was poſted with his 
regiment hard by the redoubt neareſt Antoin ; 
on the left he had dragoons to ſupport him. 

The village of Fontenoy was committed to 
the care of the count de la Vauguion, who 
bad under him the fon of the marquis de 
Meuze-Choiſeul with the regiment of Dau- 
phin, of which this young man, who is fince 
dead, was colonel. The duke de Biron, lieu- 
tenant- general, was at the head of the king's 
"regiment, which he then commanded, cloſe to 
the village of Fontenoy. On his left was the 
viſcount d'Aubeterre, and the regiment of his 
name, | F 215 

_ near upon the ſame line the general 
had placed four battalions of French guards, 
two of Swiſs, and the regiment of Courtin on 
the ground extending from Fontenoy to the 
wood of Barri, | | 
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formed a deeper deſign than they really had, 
imagining they would do juſt what he would 
have done in their place, that they would keep 
the French army in awe, and in continual 
alarm ; by which means they might retard, 
and perhaps abſolutely prevent the taking of 
Tournay. And indeed they were poſted in 
ſuch a manner that they could not be attacked 
with advantage; while at the ſame time they 
had it in their power conſtantly to harraſs the 
beſieging army. This was the opinion of the 
old general Konigſeg: but the duke of Cum- 
berland's courage was too warm, and the con- 
fidence of the Engliſh too great, to liſten to 
advice. At the time they began to cannonade, 
marſhal Noailles was near to Fontenoy, and 
gave an account to marſhal Saxe of the work 
he had done the beginning of the night, in 
cauſing the village of Fontenoy to be joined 
to the firſt of the three redoubts betwixt that 
village and Antoin : he acted here as M. de 
Saxe's firſt aid-de-camp, thus facrificing the 
jealouſy of command to the good of the ſtate, 
and forgetting his own rank to yield the pre- 
cedency to a general who was not only a fo- 
reigner, but younger in commiſſton than him- 
ſelf, Marſhal Saxe was perfectly ſenſible of the 
real value of this magnanimity ; and never was 
there ſo perfect a harmony betwixt two men, 
who from the ordinary weakneſs of the human 

heart, ſhould naturally have been at variance. 
At this very moment the duke of Granimont 
came up, when marſhal Noailles faid to him, 
“ Nephew, we ſhould embrace one another on 
the day of battle ; perhaps we ſhall not fee one 
another again.” Accordingly they embraced 
| 5 one 
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one another moſt tenderly; and then marſhal 
Noailles went to give his majeſty an account of 
the ſeveral poſts which he had viſited. 

The duke of Grammont met count Lowen- 
dahl, who advanced with him within a very 
little diſtance of the firft redoubt of the wood 
of Barri, oppoſite to an Engliſh battery; here 
a cannon-ball of three pound weight ſtruck the 
duke of Grammont's horſe, and covered count 
Lowendahl with blood ; a piece of fleſh which 
flew off with the ſhot, fell into his boot: Have 
a care, ſays he to the duke of Grammont, your 
horſe is killed.” © And I myſelf,” anſwered 
the duke. The upper part of his thigh was 
ſhattered by the ball, and he was carried off the 
field, When M. de Peyronie met him upon the 
road to Fontenoy, he was dead. The ſurgeon 
made a report of it to the king, who cried out 


with concern: Ah! we ſhall loſe a great 


many more to-day.” 

The cannonading continued on both ſides till 
eight in the morning with great vivacity, with- 
out the cnemy's ſeeming to have formed any 
ſettled plan. Towards ſeven, the Engliſh en- 
compaſſed the whole ground of the village of 
Fontenoy, and attacked it on every fide, They 
flung bombs into it, one of which fell juſt be- 
fore marſhal Saxe, who was then ſpeaking to 
count Lowendahl.. | 

The Dutch afterwards advanced towards An- 
toin, and the two attacks were equally well 
ſupported. The count de Vauguion, who com- 
manded in Fontenoy, with the young count de 
Meuze under him, conftantly repulſed the Eng- 
liſh, He had made entrenchments in the vil- 
lage, and. enjoined the. regiment of Dauphin 
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not to fire but according to his orders. He was 
well obeyed; for the ſoldiers did not fire till 
they were almoſt muzzle to muzzle, and ſure 
of their mark; at each diſcharge they made the 
atr reſound with Vive le Rai. The count de la 
Marck, with the count de Löôrges, in Antoin, 
employed the Dutch, both horſe and foot. The 
marquis de Chambonas alſo repulſed the enemy 
in the ſeveral attacks of the redoubt of Eu. 
The Engliſh preſented then ſelves thrice before 
Fontenoy, and the Dutch twice before Antoin. 
At their ſecond attack almoſt a whole Dutch 
ſquadron was ſwept away by the cannon of 
Antoin, and only fifteen left; from that time 
the Dutch continued to act but very faintly, 

and at a diſtance. - 
The king was at that time with the dauphin, 
near the Fuſtice of our Lady in the Mood, againſt 
which the Engliſh played very briſkly with their 
cannon. Even the ſmall muſket-ſhot reached 
thus far; a domeſtic of count d'Argenſon being 
wounded on the forehead by a muſket-ball, a 
good diſtance behind the king. 2 ' 
From this poſition, which was equally diſtant 
from the ſeveral corps, the king obſerved every 
thing with great attention. He was the firſt 
who perceived, that as the enemy attacked An- 
toin and Fontenoy, and ſeemed to bend their 
whole ſtrength on that fide, it would be of no 
uſe to leave the regiments of Normandy, Au- 
vergne, and 'T ourraine towards Ramecroix : he 
therefore cauſed Normandy to advance near the 
Iriſh, and put Auvergne and Tourraine farther 
behind. But he did not change this diſpoſition 
till he had aſked the general's advice, entirely 
ſolicitous about the ſucceſs of the day, never 
preſuming 
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preſuming on his own; opinion, and declaring 
that he was come to the army only for bis own, 
and for his ſon's inſtruction. eh 
Then he advanced towards the ſide of An- 
toin, at the very time that the Dutch were 
moving forward to make their ſecond; attack : 
the cannon-balls. fell round him and the dau- 
phin; and an officer named M. d'Arbaud, af- 
terwards colonel, was covered with dirt from 
the rebounding of a ball. The French have 
the character of gaiety even in the midſt of 
danger: the king and thoſe about him, finding 
themſelves daubed with the dirt thrown, up by 
this ſhot, fell a-laughing : the king made them 
pick up the balls, and ſaid to M. de Chabrier, 
major of artillery, “ Send theſe balls back to 
the enemy; I will have nothing belonging to 
them.” He afterwards returned to his former 
poſt, and with ſurprize obſerved, that moſt of 
the balls that were then fired towards the woods 
of Barri, from the Engliſh battery, fell upon 
the regiment of Royal-Rouffillon, which did 
not make the leaſt movement, whereby he 
could form any remark either upon its danger 

or its loſſes. | ) 
I be enemp's attack, till ten or eleven o'clock, 
was no more than what marſhal Saxe had fore- 
ſeen. They kept firing, to no manner of pur- 
pole, upon the villages and the redoubts. To- 
wards ten the duke of Cumberland took the 
reſolution of forcing his way betwixt the re- 
doubt of the woods of Barri and Fontenoy. In 
this attempt he had a deep hollow way to paſs, 
expoſed to the cannon. of the redoubt, and on 
the other fide of the hollow way he had. the 
French army to fight. The enterprize ſeemed 
| e temerarious. 
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temerarious. The duke took this reſolution 
only becauſe an officer, whoſe name was In- 
goldſby, whom he commanded to attack the 
redoubt of Eu, did not execute his orders *. 
Had he made himſelf maſter of that redoubt, 
he might have eaſily, and without loſs, brought 
his whole army forward, protected even by the 
cannon of the redoubt, which he would have 
turned againſt the French. But, notwithſtand- 


ing this diſappointment, the Engliſh advanced 


through the hollow way. They paſſed it al- 
moſt without diſordering their ranks, dragging 
their cannon through the byeways; they formed 
upon three lines pretty cloſe, each of them 


four deep, advancing betwixt the batteries of 


cannon, which galled them moſt terribly, the 
ground not above four hundred fathom in 
breadth. Whole ranks dropped down to the 
right and left ; but they were inſtantly filled 
up; and the cannon, which they brought up 
againſt Fontenoy and the redoubts, anſwered 


the French artillery. Thus they marched 


boldly on, preceded by fix held pieces, with fix 


more in the middle of their lines. 


Oppolite to them were four battalions of 


French guards, with two battalions of Swiſs. 


guards at their left, the regiment of Courten to 
their right, next to them the regiment of Au- 
beterre, and farther on the king's regiment, 
which lined Fontenoy the length of the hollow 


Way. 

From that part where the French guards. 
were poſted, to where the Engliſh were form- 
ing, was a riſing ground. 


* 8 1 81 


* General Ingoldſby was tried by a court-martial, and 
honourably acquitted, 
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The officers of the French guards ſaid to one 
another, We muſt go and take the Engliſh 
cannon,” Accordingly they aſcended ſoon to 
the top with their grenadiers; but when they 
got there, how great was their ſurprize to find 
a whole army before them] The enemy's can- 
non and ſmall ſhot brought very near ſixty of 
them to the ground, and the remainder were 
obliged to return to their ranks, | 
In the mean time the Engliſh advanced, and 
this line of infantry, compoſed of the French 
and Swiſs guards, and of Courten, having upon 
their right the regiment of Aubeterre, and a 
battalion of the king's, drew near the enemy : 
the regiment of Engliſh guards was at the diſ- 
tance of fifty paces ; Campbell's and the Royal 
Scotch were the firſt ; Mr. Campbell was their 
lieutenant-general ; lord Albemarle their major- 
general; and Mr. Churchill, a natural ſon of 
the famous duke of Marlborough, their briga- 
dier. The Engliſh officers ſaluted the French 
by taking off their hats. The count de Cha- 
bannes and the duke de Biron advanced for- 
ward, and returned the compliment. Lord 
Charles Hay *, captain of the Engliſh guards, 
cried out, Gentlemen of the French guards, 
give fire.” | 

The count d'Antroche, then lieutenant, and 
fince captain of grenadiers, anſwered with a 


loud voice, „Gentlemen, we never fire firſt; 


do you begin.” Then lord Charles, turning 
about to his men, gave the word of command, 


in Engliſh, to fire! The Engliſh made a run- 


* This nobleman's words were theſe: Souvenir vont 


affaire de Dettingen. Remember the affair of Dettingen.“ 
ning 
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ning fire; that is, they fired in platoons, in 
this manner, that when the front of a battalion, 
four deep, had fired, another battalion made 
its diſcharge, and then a third, while the firſt 
were loading again. The line of French in- 
fantry did not fire; it was ſingle, and four 
deep, the ranks pretty diſtant, and not at all 
ſupported by any other body of infantry : it 
was impoſſible but their eyes muſt have been 
ſurprized at the depth of the Engliſh corps, 
and their ears ſtunned with the continual fire. 
Nineteen officers of the guards were wounded 
at this firſt diſcharge ; Meſſieurs de Cliſſon, de 
Langey, and de la Peyrere, loſt their lives; 
ninety-fve ſoldiers were killed upon the ſpot ;, 
two hundred and eighty-five were wounded ; 
eleven Swiſs officers were wounded ; as alſo one 
hundred and forty-five of their common men, 
and ſixty- four were killed; colonel de Courten, 
his lieutenant-colonel, four officers, and ſeventy- 
five ſoldiers dropped down dead; fourteen offi- 
cers, and two hundred ſoldiers, were dangerouſly 
wounded. The firſt rank being thus ſwept 
away, the. other three looked behind them, 
and, ſeeing only ſome cavalry at the diſtance of 


above three hundred fathom, they diſperſed. 


The duke of Grammont, their colonel and firſt 
lieutenan:-general, whoſe preſence would have 
encouraged them, was dead ; and M. de Lut- 
taux, ſecond lieutenant-general, did not come 
up till they were routed. The Engliſh, in the 
mean time, advanced gradually, as if they were 
performing their exerciſe : one might ſee the 
majors holding their canes upon the ſoldiers 
muſkets, to make them fire low and ſtraight ! 
Thus the Engliſh pierced beyond — 
1 an 
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and the redoubt. This corps, which before 
was drawn up in three lines “, being now 
ſtraitened by the nature of the ground, became 
a long ſolid column, unſhaken from its weight, 
and ſtill more ſo from its courage. It advanced 
towards the regiment of Aubeterre: at the 
news of this danger M. de Luttaux made all 
haſte from Fontenoy, where he had been dan- 
gerouſly wounded, His aid-de- camp begged 
of him to, ſtay to have his wound: drelled. 
The king's. ſervice,” anſwered M. de Lut- 
taux, is dearer to me than my life.” He ad- 
vanced with the duke de Biron at the head of 
the regiment of Aubeterre, led by the colonel 
of that name; but, on coming up, he received 
two mortal wounds; at the ſame diſcharge M. 
de Biron had a horſe killed under him; a hun- 
dred ſoldiers of Aubeterre were killed, and two 
hundred wounded, The duke de Biron, with 
the king's-regiment under his command; ſtops 
the march of the column on its left flank ; 
upon which the regiment; of Engliſh guards, 
detaching itſelf from the reſt, . advances ſome 
paces towards him, kills three of his captains, 
wounds fifteen, others, and twelve lieutenants; 
at the ſame time two hundred and fixty-ſix fol- 
diers were killed, and ſeventy- nine wounded, 
The regiment de la Couronne, perceiving itſelf 
placed a little, behind the king's, preſents itſelf 
to the Engliſh column; but its colonel the 
duke. d'Havre,. the lieutenant-colonel, all the 
ſtaff-officers, and, in ſhort, thirty: ſeven officers 
are wounded fo, as, to be obliged to quit the 


ln the foregoing page he ſays it was drawn up four 
deep, which was not the caſe ; and as for this column, there 
was no ſuch manceuvie, - ooo. £1 ot Lint 
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field ; and the firſt rank of the ſoldiers, to the 
number of two hundred and fixty, entirely 
overthrown. | | 
The regiment of Soiffonnois, advancing after 
la Couronne; had fourteen officers wounded, 
and loſt a hundred and thirty ſoldiers. 

The regiment of Royal, which was then 
with la Couronne, loſt more than any other 
corps at theſe diſcharges : fix of its officers, one 
hundred and thirty-fix ſoldiers were killed; 
thirty-two officers, and five hundred and nine 
ſoldiers, were wounded, | 

It was probable that the Engliſh, who were 
advancing towards the king's regiment, might 
attack Fontenoy in reverſe, while they were 
cannonading it on the other fide, and then the 
battle would have been inevitably loſt, The 
duke de Biron, having placed ſome grenadiers 
in the hollow way which lined Fontenoy, ral- 
lied his regiment, and made a briſk diſcharge 
upon the Englifh, which obliged them to halt. 
One might ſee the king's regiment, with thoſe 
of la Couronne and Aubeterre, (entrenched be- 
hind the heaps of their comrades, who were 
either killed or wounded. In the mean time 
two battalions'of French and Swiſs guards were 
filing off, by different roads, acroſs the lines of 
8 which were above two hundred fathom. 
behind them. The officers, who rallied them, 
met M. de Lutteaux, firft lieutenant-general 
of the army, who was returning, betwixt An- 
toin and Fontenoi- “ Ah; gentlemen, ſaid 
he, do not rally me; Jam wounded, and ob- 
liged to retire.“ He died, ſome time after, in 
unſpeakable torments: before he retired, he 
ſaid to the ſoldiers he met belonging to the re- 
14 giment 
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-giment of guards, My friends, go and join 


your comrades that are guarding the bridge of 
Calonne.“ Others hurried — a little bot- 
tom, which goes from Barri to Our Lady in the 
Mood, up to the very place where the king had 
taken poſt, oppoſite the Wood of Barri, near 
la Juſtice, Their grenadiers, and the remain- 
der of the two battalions, rallied under the 
count de Chabannes towards the redoubt of 
Eu, and there ſtood firm with M. de la Sonne, 
who formed it into one battalion, of which he 
took the command, becauſe, though young, he 
was the oldeſt captain, the reſt having been ei- 
ther killed or wounded. | 

The Engliſh column kept firm and cloſe, and 
was continually gaining ground. Marſhal Saxe 
with all the coolneſs imaginable, ſeeing how 
dubious the affair was, ſent word to the king 
by the marquis de Meuze, that he begged of 
him to repaſs the bridge along with the Dau- 
phin, and he would do all he could to repair 
the diſorder. Oh! I am very fure he will 
do what is proper, anſwered the king; but 
Iwill ſtay where Jam.“ This prince was every 
moment ſending his aid- de- camps from brigade 
to brigade, and from poſt to poſt; Each ſet 
out with two pages of the ſtables, whom he 


ſent back ſueceſſively to the king, and after- 


wards returned to give an account himſelf. The 


order of battle was no longer the ſame it had 


been in the beginning: of the firſt line of ca- 
valry not above the one half was left. The 
diviſion of count d'Eſtrees. was near Antoin, 
under the duke of Harcourt, making head with 
its dragoons and with Crillon againſt the Dutch, 
who, it was apprehended, might - penetrate — 
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that ſide, while the Engliſh on the other were 
beginning to be victorious: the other half of 
this firſt line, which was naturally the duke of 
Harcourt's diviſion, remained under the com- 
mand of the count d'Eſtrees. This line vigo- 
rouſly attacked the Engliſh. M. de Fienne led 
his regiment, M. de Cernay the Croats, the 
duke of Fitz- James the regiment called after 
his name; but little did the efforts of this ca- 
valry avail againſt a ſolid body of infantry, ſo 
compact, ſo well diſciplined, and ſo intrepid, 
whote running fre, regularly ſupported, mult 
of courſe diſperſe all thoſe ſmall detached bo- 
dies, which ſucceſſively preſented themſelves : 
| beſides, it is a known thing, that cavalry alone 
can very ſeldom make any impreſſion upon a 
| cloſe and compact infantry. Marſhal Saxe was 
in the midſt of this fire: his illneſs not permit- 
ting him to wear a cuiraſs, he had a kind of 
buckler made of ſeveral folds of ſtitched taffety, 
which he carried on his ſaddle bow : he put on 
bis buckler, and rode up with full ſpeed to give 
directions for the ſecond line of cavalry to ad- 
vance againſt the column. The count de No- 
ailles marched directly with his brigade, com- 
poſed of the regiment of his name, of which 
the eldeſt of the family is always colonel; the 
only privilege of the kind in France, and granted 
to the firſt marſhal of the name of Noailles, 
who raiſed this regiment at his own expence. 
The regiment belonging to the duke de Pen- 
thievre made alſo a part of this brigade. The 
count de Noailles fell on with great bravery ; 
the marquis de Vignecourt, captain in this re- 
giment, the worthy deſcendant of a family 
which has given three grand maſters to = 
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order of Malta, ruſhes with his: ſquadron to 
attack this column in flank; but the ſquadron 
was cut in pieces in the midſt of the enemy's 
ranks, except fourteen. troopers, who forced 
their way through with M. de Vignecourt. An 
Engliſh ſoldier drove his bayanet with ſuch vi- 
olence into this officer's leg, quite through the 
boot, that he was obliged to leave both bayonet 
and fuſil: the horſe, having received ſeveral 
wounds, ran away with his maſter ; while the 
but-end of the muſket, trailing on the ground, 
widened and tore the wound, of which the 
captain died a little while. after. Out of four- 
teen troopers, who had broke through the co- 
lumn, fix remained, who were ſoon made pri- 
ſoners; but the Engliſh ſent them back the 
next day, out of regard to their bravery, 

The count d'Argenſon, ſon of the ſecretary 
at war, charged the enemy with his regiment 
of Berri, at the ſame time that the regiment of 
Fiennes was alſo. advancing.» He came on to 
the attack three times at the head of a fingle 
ſquadron ; and, upon a falſe report, his father 
thought him killed. The count de Brionne, 
the chevalier de Brancas, the marquis de Cha- 
brillant headed and rallied their troops; but all 
theſe corps were repulſed: one after the other. 
The count de Clermont-Tonnere, maſter de 
camp of the cavalry, the count d'Eftrees, and 
the marquis de Croiſſi, were every- where: 
all the general-officers were continually riding 
from brigade to brigade. The regiments of che 
colonel-general, and Fiennes, with the Croats, 
ſuffered greatly; that of prince Clermont was 
{till more roughly handled, twenty-two of their 
officers having been wounded, and of the cn 4 | 

twelve. 
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twelye. All the ſtaff- officers were in motion: 
M. de Vaudreuil, major- general of the army, 
rode every minute from right to left. M. de 
Puiſegur, Meſſieurs de Saint Sauveur, de Saint 
Georges, de Mezieres, aid-quarter-maſters, 
were all wounded. The count de Longaunai, 


aid- major- general, received a wound, of which 
la tew-days after. It was in theſe at- 
racks that the chevalier d'Apcher, a lieutenant- 


he die 


general, (whoſe name is pronounced Ache 
had his ſoot ſhattered by a ball, Towards the 
end of the battle he came to give an account to 
the king, and ſpoke a long while to bis maje- 
{ty without expreſſing the leaſt ſign. of pain, 
till at length the violence of the anguiſh ob- 
liged him to retir eee. 
The more the Engliſh column advanced the 
deeper it became, and of courſe the better able 
to repair the continual loſſes which it muſt have 
ſuſtained from ſo many repeated attacks. It 
{till marched on, cloſe and compact, over the 
bodies of the dead and wounded on both ſides, 
ſeeming to form one ſingle corps of about ſix- 
teen thouſand men, though it was then in three 
diviſions. 
A great number of troopers were driven back 
in diforder as far as the very place where the 
king was poſted with his ſon ; ſo that theſe two 


princes were ſeparated: by tht croud that came 


tumbling upon them: The king dd not change 
colour ; he was concerned, but ſhewed neither 
anger nor inquietude. Happening to obſerve 
about two hundred troopers ſcattered behind 
him towards Our Lady of the Mood, he ſaid to a 
light-horſeman, «+ Go and rally thoſe men in 
my name, and bring them back.“ The light- 

horſeman 
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horſeman gallopped, and led them back againſt, 
the enemy. This man, whoſe name was de 
Jouy, did not imagine he had done any great 
feat; the miniſter enquired after him a long 
while, to reward him, before he could be 
found. During this diſorder the brigades of 
the life-guards, who were in reſerve, advanced 
of themſelves againſt the enemy. Here the 
chevaliers de Suze and de Saumery were mor- 
tally wounded. Four ſquadrons of gendarmes 
arrived at this very inſtant from Douay, and, 
notwithſtanding the ea a march of ſeven 
leagues, they immediately engaged the enemy: 
but all theſe corps were received like the reſt, 
with the ſame intrepidity, and the ſame run- 
ning fire. The young count de Chevrier, a 
Guidon, was killed; and it happened to be the 
very ſame day that he was admitted into his 
troop. The chevalier de Monaco, ſon of the 
duke de Valentinois, had his leg pierced thro”. 
M. de Gueſclin received a wound on the foot. 
The carabineers charged the enemy; but had 
ſix officers killed, and one and twenty wound- 
ed. All theſe attacks were made without an 
reparation or agreement, and are what we call 
regular paar: gies in which the greateſt bra- 
very can avail nothing againſt. diſcipline and 
order, 
Marſhal Saxe, though extremely weakened 
with, the fatigue, continued ſtill on horſeback, 
riding gently in the midſt of the fire: he paſſed 
cloſe under the front of the Engliſh column, 
to obſerve every thing that paſſed towards the 
left, near the wood of Barri. There they were 
going on in the very ſame, manner as towards 
the right; endeavouring, but in vain, to throw 
tne 
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e column into diſorder. The French regi- 


ments preſented themſelves one after the other; 


while the Engliſh, facing about on every fide, 


properly diſpoſing their cannon, and always fir- 
ing in diviſions, kept up this running and con- 


ſtant fire when they were attacked; after the 


attack they remained immoveable, and ceaſed 
to fire. * The marſhal perceiving a French re- 


giment at that time engaged with the enemy, 
and of which whole ranks dropped down, while 


the regiment never {tirred, aſked what corps 


that was; they told” him, it was the regiment 
de Vaiſſeau, commanded by M. de Guerchi; 


he then cried out, . Admirable indeed!” FwWO 


and thirty officers of this regiment were wound- 
ed, - and one third of the ſoldiers killed or 
wounded, The regiment of Hainault did not 
ſuffer leſs : their colonel was fon to the prince 
de Craon, governor of Tuſcany : the father 
ſerved in the enemy's army, and his ſons in the 
king's. This hopeful youth was killed at the 
head of his troop ; near him the lieutenant- 


colonel was mortally wounded; nineteen offi- 


cers of this corps were wounded dangerouſly, 
and two hundred and ſixty ſoldiers lay dead 
upon the ſpot. 

The regiment of Normandy advanced; but 


they had as many officers and ſoldiers wounded ' 


as that of Hainault : they were headed by their 
lieutenant-colonel M. de Solenci, whoſe bravery 
the king commended on the field of battle, and 


afterwards rewarded, by making him a briga- 


dier. Some Iriſh battalions fell next upon the 
flank of this column :- colonel Dillon was kill- 
ed, fifty-ſix officers were wounded, and thir- 
teen fell upon the ſpot, | L492 
2 Marſhal 
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Marſhal Saxe then returns y the front of the 
column, which had advanced three hundred 
paces beyond the redoubt of Eu and of Fonte- 
noy. He went to oblerve whether Fonteney 
ſtill held out; there he tound that they had no 
more ball, ſo that they anſwered the enemy's 
ſhot with nothing but g gunpowder, 

M. de Brocacd, lieutenant-general! of artil- 
lery, and ſeveral other officers of the ord ane, 
were killed, x marſnal then defired the 
duke d'tlarcourt m he happened to meet, 
to go and bsſeec 5 
off; at the ſame time he fent orders to the 
count de la Marck, who defended Antoin, to 
quit that poſt with the regiment of Piedmont, 
The battle ſcemed to be paſt all hopes ; they 
were bringing back their fieſd pieces from every 
fide, and were juſt upon the point'of removing 
the artillery of the vulage of Font :enovy, though 
a ſupply. of ball was come; they had even ba- 
gun to fend off the train. Marſhal Saxe's in- 
tention was now to make his laſt effort azainft 
the Englith column. This enormous maſs of 
infantry had ſuffered much, tho” it {till ſeemed 
to be of the ſame depth : the ſoldiers were ſur- 
prized to find themſelves in the middle of the 
French camp without any cavalry : they conti- 
nued unſhaken; their contenance was bold and 
undaunted, and they ſcemed maſters of the 
field of battle. If the Dutch had advanced be- 
tween the redoubts of Battens, and acted vi- 
gorouſly in conjunction with the En..liſh,- the 
battle would have been loft beyond all recove- 
ry,and there would have been no retreat, either 
for the army, or, in all probability, for the king 
and his fon, The ſucceſs of a laſt attack was 


M dubious. | 
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dubious. Marſhal Saxe, knowing that thevic- 
tory, or an intire defeat, depended upon this 
attempt, thought of preparing a ſafe retreat, at 
the ſame time that he was doing all that Jay in 
his power to obtain the victory. He ſent or- 
ders to the count de Ja Marck to cvacuate An- 
toin, and to move towards the bridge of Ca- 


lonne, in order to favour this retreat in caſe of 


a laſt diſappointment, This order was ex- 
tremely mortifying to the count de la Marck, 
who ſaw the Dutch ready to take poſſeſſion of 
Antoin the moment he quitted it, and to turn 
the king's artillery againſt his own army. The 
marſhal ſent a ſecond order by his aid-de-camp 
M. Dailvorde; it was intimated to the count 
de Lorges who was made anſwerable for the 
execution of it; ſo that he was obliged to obey. 
At that time they deſpaired of the ſucceſs of the 
day; but the greateſt events depend on the 
molt trivial circumſtances, on a miſtake, on 
ſome unexpected ſtroke, 

Thoſe who were near the king muſt hare 
imagined the battle was loſt, knowing that they 
had no ball at Fontenoy, that — of thoſe 
who belonged to the ordnance were killed, that 
they alſo wanted ball at the poſt of M. de Cham- 
bonas, and that the village of Antoin was go- 
ing to be evacuated. 

Thoſe who were near the duke of Cumber- 
land muſt have likewiſe had a bad opinion of 
the day, becauſe they ſtill imagined themſelves 
' expoſed to the * of Fontenoy and of the 
redoubt of Barri. They were ignorant that 
the French were firing only with powder; the 
Dutch, who could not have been informed of 
ane orders given for evacuating Antion, did not 

REN advance; 
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advance; the Engliſh horſe, which might have 
completed the diſorder into which the French 
cavalry were thrown by the Engliſh column, 


did not appear; they could not advance with- 


out coming near to Fontenoy or to the redoubt, 
the fire of which ſtill ſeemed uniform. Here 
it will be aſked, why the duke of Cumberland 
did not take care to have that redoubt attacked 
in the beginning, fince he might have turned 
the cannon that was there againſt the French 
army, which would have ſecured him the vic- 
tory, This is the very thing he had endeavour- 
ed to effect. At eight o'clock in the morning, 
he ordered brigadier Ingoldſby to enter the 
woods of Barri with four regiments, in order 
to make himſelf maſter of that poſt, The 
brigadier obeyed ; but perceiving the artillery 
pointed againſt him, and ſeveral battalions who 
lay flat on their bellies, he went back for can- 
non, General Campbell promiſed him ſome, 
but this general was mortally wounded at the 
very beginning of the engagement, with a ball 
fired from that very redvubt, and the cannon 
was not ready ſoon enough. Then the duke of 
Cumberland, afraid of nothing ſo much as loſ- 
ing time, had taken the reſolution of paſſing 
on with his infantry, in defiance of the fire of 
the redoubt ; and this enterprize, which one 
would imagine muſt have proved fatal to him, 
had hitherto ſucceeded, | 
They now held a tumultuous kind of a coun- 
cil around the king, who was preſſed by the 
general, and in the name of France, not to ex- 
pole his perſon any longer. At this very inſtant 
arrived the duke de Richlieu, lieutenant-general 
of the army, who a 24 aid · de- camp to the 
wt 2 
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king: he was come from reconnoitring the co- 
lumn and Fontenoy; he had charged the ene- 
my with the regiment of Vaiſſeaux, and with 
the life-guards; he had alſo made M. Bellet 
advance with the gendarmes under his com- 
mand, and theſe had ſtopped the column, which 
now no longer advanced. Having thus rode 
about and fought on every {ide without being 
wounded, he prefents himſelf quite out af 
breath, with his ſword in his hand, and all co- 
vered with duſt. Well, Reſce, ſays mar- 
ſhal Noailles to him (this was a familiar expreſ- 
hon ufed by the marſnal) “ what news do you 


bring us, and what is your opinion?” „“ My 


news, ſays the duke of Richlieu, is, that the 
victory is ours, it we have a mind;. and my 
opinion is, that we immediately bring four 
pieces of cannon to bear againſt the front of the 
column: while this artillery throws it into diſ- 
order, the king's houſhold and his other troops 
will ſurround it. We muſt fall upon them like 
foragers, and I'll lay my life that the day is 


ours.“ „ But Fontenoy, ſaid they, is poſſeſſed 


by the enemy.“ „ come from thence, ſaid 
the duke; it holds out ſtill.“ “ We mult ſee, 
replicd they, whether the marſhal has not de- 
ſigned this cannon for ſome other uſe.” He an- 
ſwered them, „ There is no other to make of 
it.“ He was convinced himſelf, and he per- 
ſuaded the reſt. The king was the firſt who 
approved of this important propoſal, and every 
body elſe joined in the opinion. He gave or- 
ders to bring up four pieces of cannon immedi- 
ately : twenty meſlengers rode away directly on 
that errand; when a captain of the regiment of 
Tourraine, whoſe name was Iſſards, aged r 
all 
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and twenty, perceived four pieces of cannon 
which they were carrying back; he gave notice 
thereof directly, and that very evening be had 
the croſs of St. Lewis. 

The king ordered the duke de Pequigni, 
Who has now the title of duke de Chaulnes, to 
go and ſee thoſe four pieces pointed: they were 
deſigned, they ſaid, to cover the retreat. We 
ſhail make no retreat, ſaid the duke de Chaulnes; 
the king commands that theſe four pieces ſhall 
give us the victory.” Upon which M. de Senne- 
val, lieutenant of artillety, plants them directly 
oppoſite to the column. The duke de Richlieu 
gallops full ſpeed in the king's name to give or- 
ders to the king's houſhold to march: he com- 
municates this news to M. de Monteſſon, the 
commanding officer, who is tranſported with 
Joy, and immediately puts himſelf at their head, 
The prince de Soubiſe aſſembles his gendarmes 
under his command; the duke de Chaulnes 
does the ſame with his light-horſe; they all 
draw up in order, and march. The four ſqua- 
drons of gendarmes advancing at the right of 
the king's houſhold, the horſe grenadiers at 
their head, under their captain M. de Grille; 
and the muſketeers commanded by M. de Ju- 
millac, ruſh boldly on. The dauphin was ad- 
vancing with ſword in hand to put himſelf at 
the head of the king's houſhold ; but they ſtop- 
ped him, telling him that his life was too pre- 
cious. Mine is not precious, ſaid he; it is 
the general's life that is precious in the day of 
battle.” 

In this important moment, the count d'Eu 
and the duke de Biron at the right, beheld with 
concern the troops quitting their poſt at Antoin; 
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the count de la Marck, their commander, with 
reluctance obeying. I will anſwer, ſaid the 
duke de Biron, for bis diſobedience ; I am ſure 
the king will approve of it now that there is ſo 
great a change in our favour; I anſwer that 
marſhal Saxe will think it right.” The mar- 
ſhal coming up at that very time, was of the 
duke de Biron's opinion. The general having 
been inſormed of the king's reſolution, and of 
the good diſpoſition of the troops, readily ac- 
quieſced. He changed opinion when he was 
obliged to change it. He made the regiment of 
Piedmont return to Antoin; he moved, not- 
withitanding his weaknels, with great velocity 
to the right and to the left, and towards the 
Iriſh brigade, ſtrictly recommending to all the 
troops he met upon his way not to make any 

more irregular charges, but to act in concert. 
While he was with the Iriſh brigade, attended 
by M, de Lowendahl and lord Clare, the duke 
de Biron, the count d'Eſtrees, and the marquis 
de Croily, were together on the right, oppoſite 
tie left flank of the column upon a riſing 
ground: they perceived the Iriſh and the regi- 
ment of Normandy, who were advancing to- 
wards the right flank. Now is the time, ſaid 
they to one another, for us to advance ; the 
Engliſh are beaten.” M. de Biron puts himſelf 
at the head of the king's regiment; thoſe of 
Aubeterre and Courten follow him; and all the 
reſt advance under the count d'Efſtrees. Five 
ſquadrons of Penthievre's regiment follow M. 
de Croifh and his ſons; the ſquadrons of Fitz- 
James, Noailles, Chabrillant, Brancas, and Bri- 
onne, advanced with their colonels, though 
they had received ny orders; and it feemed. as 
if 
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if there was a. perfect harmony between their 
movements, and all that had been done by M. 
de Richlieu. Never was the king better ſerved. 
than at that very inſtant: it was the quickeſt 
and moſt unanimous movement. Lord Clare 


marches up with the Iriſh; the regiment of 


Normandy, the French guards, and a battalion 
of Swifs advancing higher up towards the re- 
doubt of Eu. All theſe corps move at the ſame 


time; the Iriſh commanded by lord Clare, 


againſt the front of the column, the guards 
higher up, under M. the count de Chabannes, 
their fieutenant-colonel. They were all ſepa- 


rated from the Engliſh column by a hollow - 


way; they force through it firing almoſt muz- 
zle to muzzle, and then fall upon the Engliſh 
with their bayonets fixed on their muſkets. 
M. de Bonnafanſe, at that time firſt captain of 
the regiment of Normandy, who was afterwards 
the firſt that jumped upon the covert-way of 
Tournay, was now the firſt of his regiment 
that broke through the column : but the officers 
of the French guards had already made an im- 
preſſion. The carabineers betwixt the Iriſh and 
the king's houſhold, were then piercing thro' 
the firſt ranks; they were ſeen to run about and 
to rally in the midſt of the enemy, when the 
croud and their impetuoſity had diſordered their 
ranks. Unluckily they miſtook the Iriſh, who 
have near the ſame uniform as the Engliſh, for 
Engliſh battalions; and fell upon them with 
great fury. The Iriſh cried out Vive France, 
but in the confuſion they could not be heard 
ſo that ſome Iriſh were killed thro' miſtake. 

I he four cannon which the duke of Richlieu 
had called for, and which the duke de Chaulnes 
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had levelled within one hundred paces of the 
column, bad already made two diſcharges which 
thinned the ranks, and began to ſhake the front 
of the enemy's army. All the king's houſhold 
advanced towards the front of the column, and. 
threw it into diſorder. The cavalry preſſed it 
hard upon the left flank 3. marſhal Saxe had re- 
commended to them particularly to bear upon 
the enemy-with the breaſts of their horſes, and 
he was well obeyed. The count d'Eftrecs, the 
young prince de Brionne, killed ſome of the 
enemy themſclves in the foremoſt ranks : the 
officers of the king's chamber charged pell-mell 
with the guards and the muſketeers. All the 
pages were there with ſword in hand ; ſo that 
the marquis de Treffau, who commanded the 
brizade of the king's body guards, ſaid to the 
king after the battle, “ Sire, you ſent us pages 
whom we took for ſo many officers,” . 

All this time, the duke de Biron held the 
Dutch troops in play, with the king's regiment. 
and the brigade de. Crillon. He had already 
ſent M. de Boifſeul, a hiſt page of the great 
fable, to tell the king that every thing went 
well on his ſide, and that he would undertake 
to give a good account of the enemy. On the 
other ſide, the marquis d'Harcourt, ſon of the 
duke of that name, came to acquaint the king, 
in his father's name, that the troops were ral- 
lied on every fide, and that the victory was 
ſure. 

At this very inſtant arrived the count de Caſ- 
tellane, diſpatched by marſhal Saxe, to inform 
the king that the field of battle was recovered. 
In ſeven or eight minutes the whole Engliſh 
column was diſperſed ; general Ponſonby, lord 

Albemarle's 
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Albemarle's brother, five colonels, five captains 
of the guards, and a prodigious number of of- 
ficers, were ſlain. The Engliſh repaſſed the 
hollow way betwixt Fontenoy and the redoubt 
in the greateſt diſorder; the ground which had 
been taken up by their column, as well as the 
hollow way, was ſtrewed with dead and wound- 
ed bodies. 


We have entered into this long detail con- 
cerning the battle of Fontenoy, becauſe its im- 


portance deſerved it. This engagement deter- 


mined the fate of the war, paved the way for 


the conqueſt of the Low Countries, and ſerved 


as a counterpoiſe to all diſappointments. * The 


preſence of the king and his ſon, and the dan- 
ger to which theſe two princes and France were 


expoſed, greatly increaled the importance of 


this ever memorable day“. 


— 


* After having peruſed" this tedious and confuſed detail, 
one is ſurprized to find M. de Voltaire exclaiming againſt 


thoſe hiſtorians who take up the reader's time in deſcribing - 
the incidents of battles, from which nothing is to be learned. 


but an imperieCt idea of carnage and deſolation, 
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A pairs of Genea in 1746 and 1747. 
if $i E war which began upon the Danube, 


and almoſt at the very gates of Vienna, 
and which at firſt ſeemed likely to Jaſt only a 
few months, was, after continuing fix years, 
removed to the ſouthern coaſts of France; and 
at the ſame time that the Auſtrians and Pied- 
monteſe, maſters of Genoa and of the whole 
coaſt, were making preparations to enter Pro- 
vence, Brittany was likewiſe menaced by an 
Engliſh fleet. 
The deſign of the enemy, eſpecially the Eng- 
liſh, was at that time to invade Provence; to 
deſtroy Port L'Orient, and with it the Eaſt- 
India company ; to make themſelves maſters of 
Port Louis, which muſt fall after L'Orient os 
ay 
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lay Brittany under contribution; to excite the 
Calviniſts towards Rochelle, Lang 1edoc, and 
Davphine, to a revolt; while they were con- 
certing meaſures to attack the different ſettle- 
ments of France in Aſia and America, and de- 


pended on making themſelves maſters of Na- 


ples, after they had brought Genoa under the 
oke. 

, Theſe vaſt expectations were not without 
ſome foundation ; for the Auſtrians were ma- 
{ters of Italy, and about this time the Engliſh 
had hardly any more enemies at ſea, Indeed 
the king's campaigns and marſhal Saxe's victo- 
ries made amends for every thing. But the 
king of Great Britain reckoned that he ſhould 
ſoon make the Dutch a warlike power, by ob- 
liging them to accept of his ſon-in-law for their 
ſtadtholder ; beſides, he was then contracting 
for an entire army of Ruſſians, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the king's army in Flanders, 

In this conjuncture — was no more in 
a poſture of defence than Provence. An old 
officer, who commanded at Port Louis, wrote 
word to court : *I diſcovered, on the 28th of 
September, a flect whoſe number is infinitel 
| increaſed; but I ſhall eafily withſtand theſs 
Engliſhmen.” The 2d of OQober he wrote 
again: They have landed at Polduc with 
three hundred and fifty flat-bottom boats and 
fifty-five men of war: if we had muſkets, we 
ſhould beat them; but the peaſants have no- 
thing but pitchforks,” 

By theſe letters, it appears to what danger 
that country was expoſed, notwithſtanding the 
confident expreſſions of an old commander. 
General Sinclair, with about ſeven thouſand 
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regular troops “, landed without oppoſition at 
the mouth of the little river of Polduc. From 
thence he advanced to Plemur, and encamped 
on an eminence which commanded L'Orient 
and Port Louis. Six days were ſpent before he 
cannonaded the town. If the Engliſh loft all 
this time, the French did not employ it better; 
for thoſe who commanded in the place, and 
who were able to defend themſelves a long time, 
as they had artillery and twelve thouſand militia 
of Brittany, capitulated the firſt day of the at- 
tack, upon receiving a declaration of general 
Sinclair, in which, according to cuſtom, it was 
ſignified that he would deſtroy every one that re- 
ſiſted with fire and ſword. ; 
Such miſtakes, it is ſaid, were committed on 
this occafion, as nothing, except the conduct of 
general Sinclair, could ſurpaſs. Never was 
there a ſtronger inſtance how greatly the fate of 
an important enterprize, and of a whole pro. 
vince, depends on a critical minute, on falſe 
advice, on a panic, terror, or 4 miſtake. Early 
in the morning the drums of the militia, who 
were not as yet perfect in their trade, beat the 
general, General Sinclair aſked the people of 
the country why they beat the general after ca- 
pitulation. Anſwer was made, that the garri- 
ſon had laid a ſnare for him by capitulating; 
for they were going to fall upon him with 
twelve thouſand men. During this converſa- 
tion the wind changed, and Admiral Leſtock 
made a ſignal to give him notice of it; upon 
which Sinclair, afraid of being attacked, and of 
not having an opportunity of re-embarking his, 


m_— 


He had not above half the number, 


*, 
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men, precipitately quitted his poſt, and returned 
to Plemur in ſome confuſion. 

In the mean time, thoſe who had made the 
capitulation came out of the town to make their 
ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh general; but they 
could hardly believe their eyes, when they found 


no-body in the camp. In this prepoſterous 
manner did the Engliſh reimbark, juſt when the 
French were come to bring them the keys of 


the town. Aſhamed of their bad conduct, they 


made a deſcent upon the little iſland of Quibe- 


ron; which was an enterprize as ill contrived, 


as that of Port L'Orient had been executed; 
for this being almoſt a deſert ifland, the taking- 
of it could anſwer no purpoſe. In ſhort, this 
great armament produced nothing but blunders 
and laughter, whereas every other part of the 


war was but too ferious and too terrible *. 


At that time a revolution was carrying on in 


Genoa, much more important and more ſur- 


* General Sinclair did all that could be expected. He 
Yanded with about three the uſand men, in the face of two 
thouſand, affembled to oppoſe him. , He marched ten miles 


up into the country, inveſted Port VOrient, and ſummoned 


the place to ſurrender. Confiding in the ſkill of his engi- 
neers, he cauſed a ſmall battery to be built, and beganato 
open trenches z but, in the mean time, the garriſon of the 
town was reinforced ; the works were improved and aug- 
mented.; a confiderable body of French troops was ad- 
vancing to the relief of the place. The engineers failed 
in peiforming their promiſe, and repeated meſſages came 
from admiral Leſtock, importing, that in ſuch an advanced 
ſcaſon of the year he could not, and would not continue 
with the great ſhips on the coaſt of France Ia theſe cir- 
cumſtances, nothing was leſt ſor general Sinclair but a re- 
treat, which he executed with the utmoſt deliberation; and 
we leave the world to judge whether this expedition was 


more diſgraceful to the French than to the Engliſh nation. 
Prizing 
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prizing than that which had lately alarmed the 
coaſt of Brittany. 

The Auſtrians exercifed the right of con- 
queſt with the utmoſt rigour. The Genoeſe 
having exhauſted their refources, and given 
away all the money of their bank of St. George, 
to pay ſixteen millions of livres, deſired to be 
forgiven the other eight: but the 3oth of No- 
vember, 1746, notice was given them on the 
part of the empreſs queen, that they muſt not 
only pay the ſum, but likewiſe as much more, 
for the maintenance of nine regiments quar- 
tered in the ſuburbs of St. Pietro d'Arena, and 
Biſagno, and in the neighbouring villages. At 
the publication of theſe orders, deſpair ſeized 
every inhabitant; their miſery was at the ut- 
moſt pitch; their commerce ruined, their cre- 
dit loſt, their bank exhauſted, their lands laid 
waſte, their fine country-houſes, which embel- 
liſhed the environs of Genoa, plundered, and, 
in ſhort, the people treated as ſlaves by the ſol- 
diery. They had nothing more to loſe but their 
lives; and there was not a ſingle Genoeſe who 
did not ſeem determined to loſe the laſt drop of 
his blood, rather than to bear any longer with 
ſo ſevere and ſo ignominious a treatment. 

The captive — reckoned, among the 
reſt of their diſgraces, the loſs of the kingdom 
of Corſica, which had been long in a ſtate of 
rebellion ; and now they made no doubt but 
the malecontents would be ſupported by the 
victorious arms of Auſtria, In this chaos of 
revolutions, Corſica, which pretended to be op- 
preſſed by Genoa as Genoa was by the Auſtri- 
ans, rejoiced at the calamity of her maſters. 
This additional affliction affected only the ſe- 
| nate; 
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nate: by loſing Corſica they were deprived only 


of a phantom of authority; but the reſt of the 


Gendeſe were a prey to thoſe real ſorrows with 
which human miſery is attended. Some of the 
ſenators privately, and with great addreſs, fo- 
mented the deſperate refolutions, which the in- 
habitants ſeemed diſpoſed -to take, It behoved 
them to act with the greateſt circumſpection on 
this occaſion ; for, in all probability, a haſty 
and ill- concerted inſurrection would have been 
attended with the deſtruction of both ſenate and 
city. The emiſſaries of the ſenate contented 
themſelves with ſaying to thoſe who ſeemed to 


have moſt credit among the people : Are you 


then determined to wait till the Auſtrians come 
to cut your throats in the arms of your wives 
and children, to rob you of the little food you 
have yet left? Their troops are diſperſed without 
the incloſure of the walls, and only a few left 
in the city to guard the gates: you are here 
above forty thouſand men able to ſtrike a blow: 
is it not far preferable to die, than to be ſpec- 
tators of the ruin of your country?“ By a thou- 
ſand ſuch diſcourſes were the minds of the peo- 
ple inflamed ; but they did not yet ſtir, as no- 
body had dared to ſet up the ſtandard of liberty. 
An opportunity ſoon offered. "The Auſtrians 
wanted to remove ſome cannon and mortars out 
of the arſenal of Genoa for the expedition into 
Provence, and they obliged the inhabitants to 
perform this drudgery. The people murmured, 
but obeyed. An Auſtrian captain happening 
to ſtrike an inhabitant, who did not beſtir him- 
- ſelf ſufficiently, this was a ſignal, at which the 
people aſſembled, roſe, and armed themſelves in 
a moment with every thing they could lay hold 
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on, with ſtones, ſticks, ſwords, muſkets, wea- 
pons of every kind, The people, who had not 
the leaſt thoughts of defending the town when 
the enemy was at a diſtance, roſe up in its de- 
fence when it was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Auſtrians, 

The marquis de Botta, who was then at St, 
Pietro d'Arena, imagined that this popular in- 
ſurrection would ſubſide of itſelf, and the tran- 
fient fury ſoon be ſucceeded by fear. The next 
day he only reinforced the guards of the town 
gates, and ſent ſome detachments into the 
ſtreets. Upon this the people aſſembled in 
greater crowds than the preceding day, and 
flock to the doge's palace, demanding the arms 
that were kept there. The dope made no an- 
ſwer; but the domeſtics pointed out another 
magazine: the people immediately run and 
break it open, and arm themſelves; about a 
hundred officers are diſtributed among the po- 
pulace : they barricade the ſtreets; and though 
it was now- become neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſome 
kind of order in the midſt of this ſudden and 
furious commotion, yet it did not in the leaſt. 
flacken the popular ardour, 

One would think that this and the following 
days, the conſternation which had to long poſ- 
ſeſſed the minds of the Genoeſe, was transfuſed 
into the Auſtrians, The marquis de Botta was 
in St. Pietro d'Arena with ſome regiments, - but 
never once attempted to oppoſe the people with 
bis regular troops: he ſuffered the rebels to 
make themſelves maſters of the gates of St. 
Thomas and St. Michael, The ſenate, as yet 
dubious whether the people would maintain 
what they had ſo bravely begun, ſent a depu- 

6 tation 
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tation to the Auſtrian general in St. Pietro 
d' Arena. Botta negotiated when he ſhoul 
have been fighting: he ordered the ſenators to 
arm the Genoeſe troops, whom he had left 


diſarmed in the town, and that they ſhould go 


the Auſtrians to fall upon the rebels, as ſoon 


as he had made a proper ſignal. Some of the 
ſenators, who were devoted to the enemy, pro- 


miſed to execute his orders: but could it be. 


expected that the majority of the Genoeſe ſe- 


nate would join with the oppreflors of their 


country to complete its deſtruction ? 

The Germans, depending on the correſpon- 
dence they had in the town, advanced to the 
gate of Biſagno, through the ſuburb of that 


name; but they were received with a volley of 


cannon and muſket-ſhot. . The people of Ge- 
noa made an army: the drum was beat in their 


name, and orders were iſſued, upon pain of 


death, to every citizen to make his public ap- 
rims in arms, and to repair under the co- 
ours of his reſpectiyve ward, The Germans 
were attacked at one and the ſame time in the 
ſuburb of Biſagno and in St. Pietro d'Arena, 
The alarm-bell was rung in all the villages of 
the vallies ; and the peaſants aſſembled, to the 
number of twenty thouſand, A nobleman of 
the houſe of Dori, at the head of the people, 
attacked the marquis of Botta in St. Pietro 
d'Arena, when the general and his nine regi- 
ments were obliged to ſave themſelves by flight. 


They left four thouſand priſoners behind them. 


and above a thouſand lain, with all their ma- 
gazines and equipages, and retired in great diſ- 


order to the poſt of Bocchetta : hither they were 
purſued by the peaſants, who forced them at 
| length. 
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| length to quit this „and to fly as far as 
Gavi, Thus it was — the Auſtrians loſt Ge- 
noa, for having deſpiſed and oppreſſed the peo- 
ple, and for being fo ſimple as to believe that 
the ſenate would join with them againſt the in- 
habitants, who had taken up arms in defence. 
of that very ſenate. Europe was ſurprized to 
ſee how a weak people, who had never been 
bred to arms, and whom neither the incloſure 
of their rocks, nor the kings of France, Spain, 
and Naples, had been able to fave from the 
Auſtrian yoke, had the bravery, unaſſiſted, to 
break their chains, and to expel their conque- 
Jors. ; 

In this commotion a great many violences 
were committed: the people plundered ſeveral 
houſes belonging to the ſenators ſulpeRed of 
favouring the Auſtrians, But what was more 
ſurprizing in this revolution is, that this very 
ſame people, who had four thouſand of their 
conquerors in prifon, and had driven away the 
remainder, did not turn their arms againſt their 
maſters. It is true, they had chiefs ; but theſe 
were pointed out by the ſenate, and none of 
them were conſiderable enough to uſurp the au- 
thority for any time, The people choſe thirty- 
fix citizens for their governors ; but they added 
four ſenators to the number, viz. Grimaldi, 
Scaglia, Lomelini, and Fornari. Theſe four 
nobles gave an account of every thing to the 
ſenate, who did not ſeem to concern themſelves 
any longer in the government, though they go- 
ver ned in effect: they diſavowed at Vienna the 
revolution which they were fomenting at Ge- 
noa, and for which they apprehended the moſt 
dread ſul chaſtiſement. Their minifter at that 
count 
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court declared, that the Genoeſe nobility had 
no ſhare in that change which was called a re- 
volt. The court of Vienna behaving ſtill as 
maſters, and fancying they ſhould ſoon be able 
to recover Genoa, intimated to this miniſter, 
that the ſenate ſhould inſtantly pay the eight 
millions of livres, which was the remaining 
part of their fine, and thirty millions more for 
the damage done to their troops; that they 
ſhould reſtore all the priſoners, and puniſh the 
ringleaders of the revolt. Theſe laws, which 
a provoked maſter might have preſcribed to im- 
potent and rebellious ſubjects, ſerved only to 
confirm the Genoeſe in the reſolution of de- 
fending themſelves, and in hopes of driving 
from their territory thoſe whom they had ex- 
pelled their capital. The four thouſand Au- 
ſtrians in the priſons of Genoa, were hoſtages 
that quieted their fears, 
It is in ſuch times of calamity and deſpair, 
that the ſpirit of patriotiſm and magnanimity 
ſeem to exert themſelves with the greateſt force; 
either becauſe thoſe virtues become more con- 
ſpicuous in the hour of general diſtreſs, or ra- 
ther indeed that the love of our opprefied coun- 
try revives the whole vigour of the toul, fo as 
to raiſe human nature above itſe!f, Of this 
was ſeen a memorable inſtance in Auguſtin 
Adorno, This brave republican commanded in 
the town of Savoua, which belongs to the ter- 
ritory of the republic. It was beſieged by the 
king of Sardinia; and the ſenate, having ſub- 
mitted to the Auſtrians, ordered him to give up 
the town. He made anſwer, that he could not 
obey any other orders than thoſe of a free ſe- 
nate; after which he held out long enough for 
ſuccours, 
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ſuccours, but none came. The people of Ge- 
noa, though victorious at home, were not ſuf- 
ficiently diſciplined to engage in the open field; 
and France, being obliged to defend Provence, 
eould not ſpare any troops for her allies on the 
other ſide of the Alps. Thus the valour of 
Auguſtin Adorno only ſerved to make him pri— 
. ſoner of war, at the very time that Gzenoa was 
delivered; but he merited the praiſes of his 
country, as well as of the king of Sardinia, to 
whom he ſurrendered, 

This revolution of Genoa was of great ſer- 
vice to Provence, The Auſtrians, who already 
poſſeſſed one third part of the country, no lon- 
ger received either proviſions or ammunition by. 
the way of Genoa, as in the beginning: and 
yet they were advanced as far as the river of 
Argens, with a deſign of attacking Toulon and 
Marſeilles, aſſiſted by the Englith fleet. 

They ſoon took the iſlands of St. Margaret 
and St. Honorat, which had only a garriſon of 
invalids, | | 

In thoſe iſlands ſeveral ſtate-priſoners were 
confined, who flattered themſelves with hopes 
that the Engliſh would. ſet them at liberty; but 
the commanding officer made fo quick a capi- 
tulation, that they permitted him to carry off 
all his priſoners, with other effects belonging 
to the king, and his little garriſon, It is ſur- 
prizing that ſeveral public journals ſhould pre- 
tend to ſay, that this commanding officer was 
the marquis de Dreux, lieutenant-general and 
grand-maſter of the ceremonies. The miſtake 
is owing to this, that the marquis de Dreux is 
lord of thoſe iſlands. The perſon who com- 
manded there, was an old officer, who was tried 


by 
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by a council of war, and condemned to impti- 
ſonment, for ſurrendering ſo precipitately. 

After the taking of thoſe iſlands, the ener 
began the ſiege of Antibes. It was not an eaſy 
matter to ſtop the progreſs of an army that had 
ſeventy-one battalions, eight thouſand irregu- 
lars, and eight thouſand horſe. Marſhal Belle- 
iſle was intruſted with this undertaking, . 

Upon his arrival he could only be a ſpectator 
of the deplorable ſituation, and of the deſpon- 
dency of the whole province, as well as of the 
king's troops. He was neither able to hinder 
the paſſage of the Var, nor to protect the coun- 
try occupied by the Auſtrians,” who expected a 
reinforcement of thirty battali ns and fixteen 
ſquadrons, with cannon, ammunition, and pro- 
viſions. The coaſts were guarded by a few 
frightened militia, The troops, under no ſort 
of diſcipline, took hay and ftraw by force from 
the inhabitants; and the mules employed in the 
ſervice of the army, periſhed for want of food. 
The enemy had plundered and laid waſte the 
whole country, from the Var to the river of 
Argens and the Durance. ' heir generals per- 
mitted their troops to pillage Vence and Graſſe 
for the ſpace of ſix hours, becauſe theſe towns 
had not been expeditious in paying their con- 
tributions, 

The infant Don Philip and the duke of Mo- 


dena were at Aix in Provence, where they wait- 


ed to fee what efforts France and Spain would 
make to extricate themſelves from this cruel 
fituation. The ſupplies were as yet far off; 
while the dangers and wants were preſſing. 
Marſhal Belleiſle began with borrowing fifty 
thouſand crowns in his own name, to relieve 
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the moſt urgent neceſſities, He was obliged to. 
perform the office of intendant, and of commiſ- 
ſary of the ſtores. Then, as faſt as the troops 
came in, he made himſelf maſter of different 
poſts, where he ſtopped the progreſs of the Au- 
ſtrians. On the one ſide he covered Caſtellane 
on the Verden, when the Auſtrians were pre- 
paring to take poſſeſſion of it ; and on the other 
he ſecured Draguignan and Brignoles, | 
At length, towards the beginning of January 
1747, finding his army increaſed to ſixty batta- 
lions and twenty-two ſquadrons, and being ſe— 
conded by the marquis de Mina, who furniſhed 
him with four or five thouſand Spaniards, he 
looked upon himſelf as in a condition to attack 
the enemy. Count Brown, who commanded 
the Auſtrians, and the marquis of Ormea, who 
was at the head of a body of Piedmontele, 
were a great deal ſuperior to him in forees. 
But they met with greater difficulties in pro- 
curing ſubſiſtence for their army. This is an 
eſſential point, which fruſtrates the end of moſt 
invaſions. Their firſt defeat began with a poſt 
in the neighbourhood of Caſtellane, from 
whence a captain of the regiment of Lyonnois, 
whoſe name was Daupenet, drove them with 
ſword in hand, They occupied a ſpace of forty 
leagues; namely, from Sener to St. Tropes. 
A conſiderable body was beaten and diſlodged 
from Caſtellane by the count de Maulevrier, 
and by the marquis de Taubin, a Spaniard. 
Another corps were alſo diſlodged, and obliged 
to repaſs the river of Argens. Marſhal Belle- 
iſle, by his winning manner, engaged the Spa- 
niſh troops to ſecond him in every attempt. 
The marquis de la Mina joined with him in all 
his 
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his ſchemes; and this perfect harmony contri- 
buted greatly to their common ſucceſs. The 
enemy were purſued from poſt to poſt, and al- 
ways with loſs. At length the marſhal obliged 
them to repaſs the Var, and delivered Pro- 
vence. | 

There remained now only one difficult en- 
terprize for the king, and this was to relieve 
Genoa, During the whole war he had been 
occupied in protecting his allies; firſt the em- 
peror Charles VII. afterwards the prince of 
Spain Don Philip, then the pretender to the 
crown of England, and finally the Genoeſe ; 
and in the whole courſe of the war freth dan- 
gers aroſe from his ſucceſſes, | 

Marſhal Belleiſle had now driven the Au- 
ſtrians and Piedmonteſe out of Provence: but 
there was reaſon to fear that this very enemy, 
who were ſtrong enough to guard the paſſage 
of the Alps, had alſo ſufficient ſtrength to fall 
upon Genoa, and afterwards upon Naples. 
Though Genoa had expelled the enemy from 
her walls, yet ſhe was ftill blocked up by fea 
and land. Count Schullemburg ſucceeded the 
marquis de Botta, and continually threatened 
the firſt incloſure. Admiral Medley took as 
much care as poſſible that no ſuccours ſhould 
enter the harbour. Yet the king of France was 
continually ſupplying them. Marſhal Belleifte 
began with ſending them twenty thouſand loui- 
dores by eight officers, among whom this ſum 


was equally diſtributed. He ordered them to. 


throw the money into the ſea, in caſe they 
ſhould not be ſo lucky as to eſcape. The offi- 
cers arrived with the money, proviſions, and 
ſoldiers, and eſpecially with great = 
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With this encouragement the Genoeſe with- 
ſtood all the attacks of the Auſtrians, as well 
as the propoſals of the* court of Vienna; for 
this court had {till the aſſurance to treat with a 
people, whom fo ſevere a treatment and ſo glo- 
rious a revolution mult have rendered ever irre- 
concileable. The Auſtrians demanded money 
of them, when they had none; and, on the con- 
trary, the king of France gave them money. 

It was not enough that the French had ob- 
liged the Auſtrians and the Piedmonteſe to 
repaſs the Var; it was alſo incumb-nt upon 
them to paſs that river in purſuit of the ene- 
my, to drive them beyond the mountains, to 
enter Italy once .more, and above all things 
ſpeedily to relieve Gzenoa. 1 here was no ſend- 
ing any ſuccours to that city but by fea ; and 
theſe were to ſteal unknown to the Engliſh 
fleet, which was cruizing oft that coaſt. At 
that time there were but eight ſhips at Toulon, 
and theſe laid up, three frigates, and two barks; 
ſo that they were able to arm only ſix gallies, 
for want of ſeamen. In the mean time the Au- 
{trians, aſſiſted by the Piedmonteſe, threatened 
to recover poſſeſſion of Genoa, Count Schul- 
lemburg, nephew of the Venetian general, had 
reinforced his army with Albanians : theſe are 
the ancient Epirots, who are eſteemed to be 
as good ſoldiers as their anceſtors. He had re- 
paſſed the Bocchetta, and kept Genoa cloſely 
blockaded ; while the country both to the right 
and left was given up to the fury of the itre- 
gular troops, to plunder and devaſtation. Ge- 
noa was ſtruck with terror, and the conſterna- 
tion produced ſome ſecret correſpondence with 
their oppreſlors : to complete their miſery, there 
was a great diviſion betwixt the ſenate and the 


people, 
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people. The town did not want proviſions, but 
money; they were at the expence of eighteen 
thouſand florins a day, to maintain the militia 
who fought in the country, or defended the 
city. The republic had no regular troops well 
diſciplined, nor any experienced officer : they 
could expect no ſuccours but by ſea, and even 
theſe at the hazard of being picked up by the 
Engliſh fleet, as happened to thoſe which had 
been ſent to prince Edward. Theſe ſuccours 
were expected from France and Spain; and if 
they did not arrive ſoon, all was loft, 

The king of France had already ſent a mil- 
lion of livres to the ſenate, Phe gallies were 
now ordered to ſet out from Toulon and Mar- 
ſeilles with about fix thouſand men on board. 
They put into Corſica and Monaco, by diſtrefs 
of weather, but chiefly to avoid the Engliſh 
fleet. The maſter of a ſmall veſſel belonging 
to this convoy, who was a foreigner, took this 
opportunity to commit a treacherous action: 
He gave notice of the embarkation to the Eng- 
liſh admiral, who came and fell upon the con- 
voy ; but they loſt only fix ſmall veſſels, with 
about a thouſand ſoldiers. At length the fuſt 
ſuccours reached Genoa, to the number of about 
four thouſand French, who revived the droop- 
ing hopes of the Genoeſo. * 

Soon after arrived the duke of Boufflers, to 
take upon him the command of the troops that 
were to defend Genoa, and whoſe number daily 
increaſed. The general himſelf was obliged to 
take his paſlage in an-open boat, in order to 
eſcape admiral Medley's fleet, If the Engliſh 
had been as diligent-and artful as they were 
magnanimous in their undertaking, they would | 
| N have 
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have had a proper number of ſmall craft well 
armed, which would have kept near the ſhore 
when their great ſhips could not, and have ren- 
dered it extremely difficult for the French to 
ſend any ſuccours. For want of ſome ſuch 
precaution, detachments of French, Spaniards, 
and Swiſs, were ſucceſſively coming into Ge- 
noa from the coaſt of France ; at the ſame time 
they were ſupplied with proviſions from the 
coaft of Italy, while the Engliſh ſtood by as 
mere ſpectators. | 

The duke of Boufflers was now at the head 
of about eight thouſand regular troops, in a 
town which was blocked up, and expected every 
moment to be beſieged. There was very little 
order among them, not much proviſions, and 
no powder ; beſides, the heads of the people 
were not properly ſubordinate' to the ſenate. 
The Auſtrians had till ſome ſecret intelligence 
in the town. Thus the duke of Boufflers had. 
as much difliculty to deal with thoſe whom he 
was come to deſend, as with the enemy. Yet 
he eſtabliſhed order in every quarter ; at the 
fame time proviſions of all kinds were imported 
in plenty, by means of a ſecret conſideration 

given to the captains of the Engliſh ſhips ; fo 
greatly do public calamities depend on private 
intereſt. 

The Auſtrians had ſome monks on their fide: 
the ſame arms were employed againſt them with 
greater force. The prieſts were prevailed upon 
to refuſe abſolution to thoſe who ſhould balance 
a moment between the enemy and their country. 
An hermit put himſelf at the head of the militia, 
whom te encouraged by his enthuſiaſtic decla- 
mation, and by his example in fighting: he 

1 was 
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was killed in one of thoſe daily ſæirmiſhes, and 
with his laſt breath exhorted the Genoeſe to 
defend their country. The ladies pawned their 
jewels to ſupply the expences of the neceſſary 
operations. = 
But of all theſe encouragements, the moſt 
powerful was the valour of the French troops, 
whom the duke of Boufflers often employed in 
attacking the enemy in their poſts beyond the 
double incloſure of Genoa. There were many 
more, the poſſeſſion of which would have ren- 
dered the operations of che ſiege much eaſier to 
the enemy: one among the reſt on the coaſt of 
Riverola, of which the Auſtrians and Piedmon- 
teſe made themſelves maſters, very near the 
mountain of the Two Brothers, and from 
whence they were by all means to be diſlodged. 
This action, which was conducted with as 
much- prudence as vigour, revived all their 
hopes. The count de Lanion- diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on this occaſion; as alſo the chevalier 
de Chauvelin, who was wounded in the engage- 
ment. Here the French loſt colonel la os, 
ſon of the captain of the guards, whoſe cha- 
racter is ſo well known in Paris. This young 
officer had inherited from his father a very high 
degree of courage with great application to the 
ſciences; and from his uncle he had learnt to 
improve in the moſt agreeable parts of polite 
literature. The author of this narrative, who 
-- 0 his merit, cannot too much lament his 
ls. | 
The Genoeſe ſucceeded in almoſt every one 
of thoſe little ſkirmiſhes, which at that time 
engroſſed the whole attention, and are after- 
wards ſwallowed up in the multitude of more 
important 


* 
important events. But what diſconcerted all 
the meaſures of the Auſtrians in Italy was the 
progreſs marſhal Belleifle was making with his 
army : he had obliged the enemy to raiſe the 
ſiege of Antibes, while his brother retook the 
iſles of St. Margaret within ſight of the Engliſh 
fleet: he was maſter of Nice, Villa Franca, and 
Ventimiglia ; and the king of Sardinia was ob- 
liged to recall his troops to defend his own do- 
minions. The Auſtrians, being obliged to 
make a ſtand againſt Belleiſle's army, could not 
beſiege Genoa. in form, leſt the French ſhauld 
advance; ſo that the court of Vienna at length 
gave orders for raiſing the blockade. 

The duke of Boufflers did not long enjoy 
this happineſs and glory : he died of the ſmall- 
pox the very day the enemy retired. He was 
ſon of marſhal Bouflers, a general much eſ- 
teemed under Lewis XIV. a man of honour, 
and a good ſubject ; and a ſon who inherited all 
the amiable qualities of his father, 
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TO HER 
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Mapan, 5 


1 T was in obedience to the orders of your Se- 

rene Highneſs, that I undertook the abridge- 
ment of the Hiſtory of the Empire, which 
would have had much more merit, had my ſtay 
at your court been of long duration ; as I ſhould 
have been better qualified to deſcribe virtue, 
eſpecially that human and ſocial virtue which 
derives additional luſtre from wit and beauty; 
though this indeed has but ſmall influence over 
hiſtory. Ambition diſguiſed under the ſpecious 
name of intereſt of ſtates, which, however, it 
ſerves only to involve in misfortunes, and thoſe 
ferocious paſſions, by which politics have been 
almoſt always conducted, leave very little room 
for the mild virtues that ſeek to dwell with tran- 
quility and peace. The world abounds with 
troubles and with crimes, and hiſtory is no 
other than a picture of the outrages and diftreſs 
of mankind. It is of conſequence to all the 


nations of Europe to make themſelves acquaint- 
| B ed 


| ed with the revolutions of the Empire. The 
il Hiſtories of France, England, Spain, and Po- 
1 land, are confined within their own boundaries: 
| but the Empire is-a more extenſive theatre : her 
I prerogatives, her pretenſions, and 1ights over 
1 Rome and Italy, the number of kings and ſove- 
fi reigns ſhe hath made, the dignities ſke hath 
[|] conferred in other ſtates, and her almoſt conti- 
| nual aſſemblies of ſo many princes, form an 
auguſt ſcene, even in the moſt unpoliſhed ages, 
But the detail of thoſe particulars is immenſe ; 
and men of buſineſs have, too little-time to pe- 
ruſe that prodigious aſſemblage of incidents 
which throng upon one another, and thoſe 
collections of laws which have been rendered 
| contradictory by intended explanation. 

The juſtneſs of jour judgement prompted you 
to deſire the peruſal of annals, which ſhould be 
| equally entertaining and conciſe, ſo as to give 


| 2 "To her SERENE HiGHNEss, &c, 
| 
| 


a general idea of the Empire, in a language 
which is underſtood by all nations, and embel- 
liſhed by the graces of your pronunciation ; and 
the orders of your Serene Highneſs might have, 
doubtleſs, been obeyed with more ſucceſs, but 
Ii not with more zeal and veneration, 
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ALETTER from Mr. de to Mr. de 
Profeſſor of Hiſtory. 


a 


v0 muſt have perceived that the pretended 
* Univerſal Hiſtory printed at the Hague, and 
ſaid to be carried down to Charles V. though it 
contains leſs than the title promiſes, by more 
than a whole century, was not originally in- 
tended to ſee the light. It is no other than a 
crude collection made in the courfe of old ſtu- 
dies, in which I was engaged, about fifteen 
2 ago, with a perſon of a moſt reſpecta- 
e character, far tranſcending her ſex and 
the age in which ſhe lived, whoſe under- 
ſtanding comprehended all ſorts of erudition, 
and whoſe underitanding was reinforced by 
taſte, without which that- erudition would have 
been inſipid, and ſcarce intitled to the name of 
merit. E | 
I prepared that ground-work ſolely for her 
uſe and my own, as may be plainly ſeen by 
conſidering the beginning: it is an account to 
which I freely call myſelf, of what I had been 
reading; the beſt method of — and ac- 
quiring diſtinct ideas: for a bare reading alone 
leaves little more than a confuſed picture in the 
memory. | | 
My principal aim was to trace the revolu- 
tions of the human underſtanding in thoſe of 

governments, 
I endeavoured to diſcover in what manner ſo 
many bad men, conducted by worſe princes, 
B 2 have 
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have notwithſtanding, at the long run, eſta- 
bliſhed ſocieties, in which the arts and ſciences, 
and even the virtues, have been cultivated. 

[ attempted to find the paths of commerce, 
that privately repairs the ruins which ſavage 
conquerors leave behind them; and I ſtudied to 
know, from the price of proviſions, the riches 
or poverty of a people: above all things, I ex- 
amined in what manner the arts revived and 
ſupported themſelves in the midſt of ſuch deſo- 
lation. 

The character of nations is ſtrongly marked 
by poetry and eloquence, I tranſlated paſſages 
from ſome of the antient oriental poets; and itil] 
remember one from the Perſian Sadi, upon the 
power of the Supreme Being, in which we ſee 
the ſame genius that inſpired the Arabian, He- 
brew, and all oriental writers; that is, more 
imagination than propriety ; more of the fu/itan 
than the ſublime : their diction is figurative, 
but their figures are often very ill arranged; 
their ſallies of imagination are hitherto vague 

and ſuperficial; and they are utterly ignorant 
of the art of tranſition. This is the paſſage 
from Sadi in blank verſe ; 
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« He knows diſtinctly that which never was; 

His ear is fill'd with what was never heard ; 

A monarch he, that needs no kneeling ſlave 

A judge, that executes no written law; 

if With bis omniſcience, like a graver's tool, 

5 He trac'd our ſeatures in each mother's womb : +» 

From morn to eve he leads the ſun along, 

With rubies ſows the mountain's mighty maſs : 

He takes two drops of water; one ftarts up 

A perfect man, the other ſhines a pearl, - 
e 
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He ſpoke the word and Being — — nought: 
His word the univerſe will quickly melt 

Into th' immenſity of ſpace and void: 

His word will raiſe the univerſe again, 

From depths of nothing to the plains of Being.” 


Sadi was a native of Bactriana, and cotem- 
porary with Dante, who was born in Florence 
in the year 1265, and whole verſes did honour 
to Italy, even when there was not one good 
proſe author among all our modern nations. 
This genius happened to rife at a time when 
the quarrels between the empire and the church 
had left rankling wounds in different ſtates, as 
well as in the minds of men, He was a Ghi- 
beline, conſequently perſecuted by the Guelphs; 
therefore we muſt not be ſurpriſed to find him 
venting his chagrin in his poem to this effect: 


« Two ſuns of old, in one united blaze, 
Diffus'd their genial warmth and chearing rays, 
That baniſh'd darkneſs, and diſplay'd the road 
Which leads bewilder'd man to truth and God. 
The imperial eagle's rights were plainly ſhewn, 
And the lamb's ſep'rate privileges known: 

But now no more that light congenial ſhines ; 


One, dim'd with vapours, from his orb declines; 


With duſky flame and heat unhallowed teems, 

Ambitious to eclipſe the other's beams ; 

War, blood, contention, and confuſion reign z 

'The lamb now roars, a lion on the plain, 

Proud in his purple robes uſurp'd appears, 

And with the ſhepherd's crook the ſov'reign's 
ſceptre wears.“ | 


I tranſlated above twenty pretty long paſſages 
from Dante, Petrarch, and Arioſto; and with 
B 3 a view 
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2 view to compare the genius of a nation with 
that of her imitators, I culled ſome parallel 
verſes from Spenſer, of which I endeavoured to 
preſerve the ſenſe and ſpirit with the utmoſt 
exactneſs. Thus I purſued the arts in their 
Career, 

Without engaging in the vaſt labyrinth of 
philoſophical abſurdities, which have been fo 
long honoured with the name of ſcience, I on! 
took notice of the 'moſt palpable errors whic 
had been miſtaken for the moſt inconteſtible 
truths; and confining myſelf intirely to the uſe- 
ſul arts, I ſtill kept in view the hiſtory of all 
the diſcoveries which have been made from Ge- 
ber the Arabian, who invented Algebra, to the 
very laſt miracles of our own time. 

This part of the hiſtory was doubtleſs the 
fayourite of my attention, and the'revolutions 
of ſtates were no more than acceſſory to thoſe 
of the arts and ſciences. This whole work, 
Which had coſt me ſo much trouble, having 
been ſtolen from me ſome years ago, I was the 
more chagrined, as I found myſelf abſolutely 
incapable of beginning again ſuch a tedious and 
toilſome taſk. | | | 
| That part which was purely. hiſtorical, re- 
mained in my hands an undigeſted maſs: it is 
brought down to the reign of Philip II. and 
ought to be continued to the age of Lewis XIV. 

his ſeries of hiſtory, diſincumbered of all 
the details which commonly obſcure the plan, 
2s well as of all thoſe minute circumſtances of 


war, ſo intereſting at the time, but ſo tedious 


afterwards, together with the ſmaller occur- 
rences which never fail to injure the great 
events, ought to compoſe a vaſt picture, which, 
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by ſtriking the imagination, might aſſiſt the 


memory. * 1 
Several perſons expreſſed a deſire of having 
the manuſcript imperfect as it was; and indeed 
there are above thirty copies of it, whith Þ gave 
the more willingly, becauſe, finding myſelf un- 
able to work longer on the ſubject, I conſidered 
them as ſo many materials put into the hands of 
thoſe who might hniſh the performance.. 
When Mr. de la Bruiere had the privilege of 
the French Mercury about the year 1747, he 
begged of me ſome ſheets which appeared in 
his journal, and were afterwards collected in 
the year 1751; for they make collections of 
every thing. What relates to the Cruſadess 
which was but a part of the work, they inſert- 
ed in this collection as a detached piece, and 
the whole was printed very-incorrealy-under 
the prepoſterous title of A Plan of the Hiſtory 
of the human Underſtanding. -Fhis pretended. 
plan of the hiſtory of the human underſtand- 
ing contains no more than ſome hiſtorical chap- 
ters relating to the ninth and tenth-centuries. 
A bookſeller at the Hague having found a 
more compleat manuſcript, has printed it under 
the title of An Abridgement of the Univerſal 
Hiſtory, from the Time of Charles the Great, 
to the reign of Charles V. although it goes not 
fo far as Lewis XI. king of France: probab! 
he had no more copy, or was reſolved to ful. 
pend the publication of his third volume, until 
the two firſt ſnould be fold offi - |: : 3. - 
He ſays, he bought the manuſcript of a man 
who lives at Bruſſels; and indeed I was inform- 
ed, that a domeſtic, belonging to his highneſs 
prince Charles of Lorrain, had been long in 
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would have run the riſque of publi 
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poſſeſſion of a copy which fell into his hands by 
a very remarkable accident; for it was taken in 
a box among the equipage of a certain prince, 
which was pillaged by the huſlars in a battle 
fought in Bohemia. This work being there- 
fore got by the right of war, is a lawful prize: 
but one would imagine the fame huflars had di- 
rected the printing; for it is ſtrangely dishgur- 
ed, and the moſt intereſting chapters are totally 
wanting ; almoſt all the dates are falſe, and the 
proper names for the moſt part diſguiſed. There 
are many expreſhons which convey no idea, 
and a number that convey ſuch as are cither 
ridiculous or indecent. The tranſitions, the 
connexions are miſplaced. I am often made to 
ſay that which is quite contrary to what I have 
ſaid; and I cannot conceive how any body 
ſhould read that work as it hath been preſented 
to the public, I am very glad that the book- 
ſeller has found his account in the ſale of it; 
but, if he had conſulted me on this ſubject, I 
would have enabled him tq oblige the world 
with a work that would not have been fo de- 
fective; and ſeeing it was impoſſible to ſtop the 
impreſſion, I would have taken all imaginable 
pains to arrange that uninformed maſs, which, 
In its preſent condition, does not deſerve the 
notice of any ſenſible man *. 
As I did not believe that any bookſeller 
thing ſuch an 
imperfe& work, I frankly own I have made uſe 
of ſome of the materials to build a more regu- 
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* Since the publication of theſe annals, Mr. de Voltaire 
has given a compleat edition of his hiſtorical tracts, the 
ſame which we have tranſlated, 
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lar and ſolid edifice. One of the moſt reſpect- 
able princeſſes of Germany, to whom I could 
refuſe nothing, having done me the honour to 
defire I would write the Annals of the Empire, 
J have made no ſcruple to inſert a ſmall number 
of pages from that pretended Univerſal H.ſtory, 
in the work which ſhe commanded me to com- 
oſe. 

While I was buſied in giving her Serene 
Highneſs this proof of my obedience, and the 
Annals of the Empire were almoſt already 
printed off, I underitood that a certain German, 
who was laſt year at Paris, had employed his 
talents on the ſame ſubject, and that his work 
was ready to appear. Had I known the cir- 
cumſtance ſooner, I ſhould certainly have put 
a ſtop to the impreſſion of mine: tor I know 
he is more equal than me to ſuch an enterprize, 
and I am very far from pretending to enter the 
liſts with ſuch a rival; but the bookſeller to 
whom I have made a preſent of my manuſcript, 
has taken too much pains in ſerving me, to be 
deprived of the fruits of his labour: beſides, the 
taſte and manner in which I have wrote theſe 
Annals of the Empire, being altogether different 
from the method obſerved by that learned gen- 
tleman, whom I have had the honour to men- 
tion, perhaps the underſtanding reader may not 
be ſorry to ſee the ſame truths diſplayed in diffe- 
rent lights. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HES E ſhort annals contain all the principal events 

ſince the renewal of the Empire of the Weſt. Here 
we ſee five or fix kingdoms vaſſals to that empire, that 
long quarrel between the emperors and popes, that of 
Rome with both, and that obſtinate ſtruggle of the feodal 
right againſt the ſupreme power. Here we ſee how Rome, 
that was ſo often on the brink of being ſubdued, eſcaped a 
foreign yoke, and in what manner that government, which 
ſubſiſts in Germany, was eſtabliſhed, It is at once the 
Hiſtory of the Empire and the Church, the detail of Ger- 
many and Italy. Germany gave birth to that religion 
which hath withdrawn ſo many ſtates from the juriſdiction 
of the Roman church. The ſame country is become the 


Þbulwark of the Chriſtian Rates againſt the Ottomans ; ſo 


that what we call the Empire, is, ſince the time of Charle- 
magne, the greateſt theatre of Europe. 

To the firſt volume is prefixed a catalogue of the empe- 
rors, with the year of their birth, acceſſion, and death, 
together with the names of their wives and children. Op- 
pars to this, is a liſt of the popes, moſtly characterized 

y the principal actions of their lives, and marked with the 
year of their exaltation; ſo that the reader, with one 
glance of the eye, may conſult this table, without going in 
ſearch of the fragments of this liſt at the head of the reign 
of each emperor. To the ſecond volume is likewiſe pre- 
Hxed a column of all the eleQors : but a catalogue of the 
kings of Europe and the Ottoman emperors, which is ſo 
eaſily-founc exery- where elſe, would have too much aug- 
mented the bulk of the work, which was intended to be 
equally conciſe and complete, 


, 


EMPERORS, 
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EMPERORS. 


('fartemagne, born 
April 10th 742, be- 


came emperor in 800, 
died in 814. His wives 
were Hildegarde daugh- 
ter of Childebrantcount 
of Suabia. Irmengarde 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Defiderata daugh- 
terof Didierking of the 
Lombards. Faltrada of 
Frauconia. Luitgarde 
of Suabia. His concu- 
bi nes or wives of the ſe- 
cond rank were Ilme- 
trude, Galienne, Ma- 
talgarde, Gerſinde, Re- 
gina, Adelaide, and ma- 
ny others. His children 
were Charles king of 
Germany, died in 771. 
Pepin king of Italy, died 
in 810. Father of Ber- 
nard king of Italy, ſtock 
of the houſe of Ver- 
mandois, diſpoſſeſſed, 
deprivedof his eye ſight 
and died in 818. 

Lewis the Pious, the 
Debonnazre, or the weak 


Ae Rotrude be- 


POP ES. 


Zacharias, exalted in 
741. It was he who. 
(it is ſaid) pronounced. 
„ that he alone was 
king who had the king- 
ly power.“ 

tephen II. or III. ex- 
alted in 751. the firſt. 
who ordered himſelf to 
be carried on men's 
ſhoulders. | 

Paul I. 757. in his 
time the hank was di- 
vided by the great * 
rel about images. 

Stephen III. or IV. 
768. He diſputed the 
papacy with Conſtan- 
tine, who was a ſecular, 
and with Philip, and 
there was abundance of 


blood-ſhed. 
Adrian I. 772, bis 
legates had the firſt ſeat 


— D 
— — 


at the ſecond council 
of Nicea. 

Les III. 795. he con- 
ferred the appellation 
of emperor on Charle- 
magne on Chriſtmas- - 
day 800, but would nat 
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trothed to Conſtantine | add FiFoquetothecreed. 
V. emperor of the Eaſt, | He is ſaid to have in- 


Bertha married to one 
of Charlemagne's chan- 
cellors. Giſelde, Te- 
tiarde, Hiltrude, ſhut 
up in a convent by 
Lewis debonnaire. By 
his concubines he had 
Drogonbiſhopof Metz, 
Hugo or Hugues the 
abbot. Pepin thehump- 
backed, Rathilde, Ger- 
trude, Writers of ro- 
marice add the fair Em- 


ma, of whom they ſay | 


the ſecretary Eginard 

and Charlemagne him- 

ſelf were enamoured. 
118 


| Lewis the weak, born 


778, emperor 814, died 
840, June 20. His 
wives: Irmengarde, 
daughter of the count 
de Habſbanie. Judith 
daughter of the count 
of Suabia. Children: 
Lotharius the emperor. 
Pepin king of Aquitain, 
died 838. Giſelle wife 
to the count of Bur- 
gundy. Lewis king of 
Germany, died 876. 


Adelaide wiſe toa count 
of | 


; 


troduced the cuſtom of 


kiſſing the pope's feet, 


StephenIV.orV.816. 
Paſchal I. 817. ac- 
cuſed of having aſſaſſi- 
nated Theodorus the 
Dean, and obliged to 
purge himſelf by oath, 
before the commiſſaries 
of Lewis the emperor. 
Eugenius II. 824. ſur- 
named the Father of 
the poor. 
Valentine, 827. 
Gregory IV. 828. 
who deceived Lewis 
tac weak, 
Sergius 
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of Burgundy. Alpaide 


wife to a count of Pa- 


ris. Charles the bald, | 


king of France and em- 
peror. 


1 I. born 
796. Emp. 840. d. 855. 
Wife: Hermengarde 
daughter to the count 
de Thionville. Chil- 
dren : Lewis II. empe- 
ror. Lotharius king of 
Lorrain, died 868. 
Charles king of Bur- 
gundy. Hermengarde 
married to a duke up- 
on the Moſelle. 


4. 

Lewis II. born 825. 
Emperor 855, d. 875, 
Auguſt 13. Wife: In- 

elbertha daughter of 
3 king of Germa- 
ny. Children: Her- 
mengarde married to 
Bozon king of Bur- 
gundy. 


PorzEs. 


Sergius II. 844. who 


cauſed himſelf to be 
conſecrated 


without 
waiting for the empe- 
ror's permiſſion, in or- 
der to eſtabliſh the li- 
berty of the Roman 
church. 

Lea IV. 847. he fav- 
ed Rome from the Ma- 
hometans by his vigi- 
lance and courage. 


Benedict III. 855. 
created pope by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Franks, 
in ſpite of the Roman 
people. In his time St. 
Peter's Penny was eſ- 
tabliſned in England. 

Nicholas I. 858. In 
his time began the great 
ſchiſm between — 2 
ſtantinople and Rome. 

Adrian II. 867. the 
firſt that cauſed the 
croſs to be carried be- 
fore him. The patri- 
arch Photius excommu- 

nicated 
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EMPERORS, | Ports. 
nicated him by way of 
repriſal. 

Tobi VIII. 872. He 
acknowledged the pa- 
triarch Photius; was 
ſaid to be aſſaſſinated 
with a hammer. 


A 


Charles the Bald, born 
825 Emp. 875, d. 877, 
Oct. 6. Wives: Hir- 
mentrude daughter of 
Odo duke of Orleans, 
Richilda daughter of a. 
Count de 1 
Children: Lewis the 
Stammerer. Charles 
killed in 866. Carlo- 
raan deprived of his 
eye-ſight 873. Judith, 
oy weite 2 Ethelred 
king of England, and 
afterwards married to 
| Baldwin I. earl of Flan- 
THI ders. 

1 6. 

le Lewis the Stammerer, 
"ll born 843. November 1. 
Jil 878. d. 879, April 10. 
14 Wives: Anſgarde, 
114 Adelaide. Children: 
110 Lewis Carloman and 
111 Charles the Simple 
| kings of France. Egi- 
my ſella married to Rollo 
: If Or } - - Marinus 


* anus $ 
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or Raoul firſt duke of 
Normandy, 


* 
Charlss the. Grofs, 


Emperor 880. depoled | 


887. d. 888. without 
children. | 


3 
Arnolphus or Arnelus, 


born 863. Emp. 887. 


d. 889. By his miſtreſs 
Elengarde he had Lewis 
the Infant or Lewis IV. 
Emperor. Zwentilbolde 
king of Lorrain. Ra- 
polde, from whom are 
deſcended the counts 
d'Andeck and Tirol. 


Lewis 10. or Lewis. 


the Infant, born 893. 
Emp. about gco. died 
912. without poſterity. 


10. N 
Conrad l. Emp. 911. 


or- 912. d. 918. Dec. 
23. His wife: Cuni- 
gonda of Bavaria; by 

whom 


| 


Popes: - 


Marinus, 882. 

Adrian III. 884. 

Stephen VI. 884. He 
forbad the trials by fire 
and water. 


Famoſa, 89 1. 

Sdephen VII. 896. ſon 
of a ptieſt. He cauſed 
the body of his prede- 
ceſſor Famoſa to be 
dug up, decapited and 
thrown into the Tiber, 
He was afterwards put 
in priſon and ſtrangled: 

John IX. 897. In his 
time the Mahometans 
landed in Calabria, 


Benedict IV. goo; 

Leo V. 904. 

Sergius. III. goß. a 
cruel man; the gallant 
of Maroſia, daughter of 
the firſt Theodora, by 
whom he had pope 


Jehn XI. 


Anaſtaſius, 97 3. 
Z 9 8 
John X. 915 the 
gallant of the young 
eden, 
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whom he had Arnol- 
phus the Bad, from 
whom is deſcended the 
Houſe of Bavaria. 


II. 

Henry the Fowler duke 
of Saxony, born 876. 
Emperor 99. d. 936. 
His wives: Hatbourge 
daughter of a count of 
Merſbourg. Melchtida 
daughter of a count of 
Ringelheim. His chil- 
dren: Tancard killed 
at Merſbourg 939. the 
emp. Otho the Great. 
Geberga married to Gi- 
ſelberg duke of Lorrain. 
Aduida married to Hu- 

ues count of Paris. 
1 duke of Bavaria. 
Bruno biſhop of Co- 
logn. | 

12. 

Otho I. ſurnamed the 
Great, born Nov. 22. 
916. Emperor 936. d. 
973, May 7. His wives: 
Editha daughter of Ed- 
ward king of England. 
Adelaide daughter of 
Rodolphus II. kin» of 

Burgundy, 


PopEs. 


Theodora, by whoſe 
means he aſcended the 
papal chair, and b 
vhom he had Creſcen- 
tius, the firſt conſul of 
that name, He was 
ſtrangled in his bed, 


Leo VI. 928. 

Stephen VIII. 929. 
believed to be the ſon 
of Maroſia, ſhut up in 
the caſtle which is now 
called St. Angelo, 

John XI. 931, fon 
of pope dergius and 
Maroſia, under whom 
nis mother governed in 
a deſpotic manner. 


Teo VII. 936. 

Stephen IX. 939. a 
German by birth, flaſh- 
ed in the face by the 

omans. 

Marius III. 943. 

Agapetus, 946. 


Jahn &11. 950. fon 
of 
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Burgundy. Children : 
Lutholf duke of Sua- 
bia. Luitgarde married 
to a duke of Lorrain 
and Franconia. Otho 
II. ſurnamed the Red, 
emperor. Mathilda ab- 
beſs of Quedlimbourg, 
Adelaide married to a 
marquis of Montferrat, 
Richilda to a count of 
Eninguen. William 


archbiſhop of Mentz. 


1 . 

Oths II. ſurnamed the 
Red, born 955. Emp. 
973. died 983. Wife: 

heophania daughter- 
in- law to the emperor 
Nicephorus. Children: 
Otho afterwards empe- 


ror. Sophia abbeſs of |- 


Ganecheim. Mathilda 
married to a count pa- 
latine. 


| 


. 


Pops. 


of Maroſia and the pa- 
trician Albericus; him- 
ſelf a patrician: elected 
pope at the age of 18: 
oppoſes the emperor 
Otho I. aſſaſſinated in 
going to the houſe of 
his miſtreſs. 

Les VIII. 963. elect- 
ed by a ſmall council at 
Rome, in conſequence 
of Otho's orders. 

Benedict V. 964. ex- 
pelled immediately af- 
ter his election, by the 
emperor Otho I. died 
in exile at Hamburgh. 

P nj XII. 965. ex- 
pelled from Rome, and 
afterwards eſtabliſhed, 

Benedict VII. 972. 


N ſtrangled by the conſul 


Creſcentius, ſon of pope 
John X. ; 


Boni face VII. 974. 
was indie to deliver 
Rome to the emperors 
of the Eaſt. 


Domus, 974 
Benedict VII. 975. 


Toby 
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latine. Vichilda a na- 
tural daughter married 
to a count of Holland. 


14. 

Otho III. born 973. 
Emp. 983. d. eh 
is ſuppoſed to have mar- 
ried Mary of Arragon, 
died without poſterity. 


. 1 % 
Henry If ſurnamed 
the Saint, the Chaſte, 


and the Lame, duke of 


Bavaria, grandſon. of 
Otho the — Emp. 
1002. d. 1024. Wife: 
Cunigonda daughter of 
Sigefroi 


| 


| a 3 


PopEs. 


John XIV. 984. in 
the time of Boniface 
VII. he died in priſon 
in the caſtle of St. An- 
elo. 
Boni fuce VII. re- eſta · 
bliſhed, aſſaſſinated with 


John XV. or XVI. 

86. expelled from 

ome by the conſul 
Creſcentius, and re- 
eſtabliſhed. 

Gregory V. 996. by 
the nomination of the 
—_— Otho III. 

ilueſter II. 999. this 
is the famous Gerberg 
Auvergnac, archbiſhop 
of Rheims, a prodigy 


| of learning in thoſe 
| days. "2 


Jom XVII. 1003. 
John XVIII. 1004. 
Sergius IV. 1009. 

looked upon asan orna- 

ment of the church. 
Benedict VIII. 1012. 
repulſed the Saracens. 
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Sigefroi count of Lux- 
emburg, no poſterity. 


16. 
Conrad II. the Saligue, 
of the houſe of Franco- 
nia. Emp. 1024. died 
1039, June 4. Wife: 
Giſelle of Suabia. Chil- 
dren: Henry afterwards 
emperor. Beatrix ab- 
dels of Ganderſheim. 
Judith, ſaid to have 
been married to Azon 
d' Eſte in Italy. 


17. | 
Henry ll. ſurnamed 


the Black, born OR. 28. 
1017. Emp. 1039. d. 
1056. Wives: Cuni- 
gonda daughter of Ca- 
nute king of England. 
Agnes daughter of 
William duke of Aqui- 
tain. Children by his 
ſecond wife: Mathilda 
married to Rodolphus 
duke of Suabia. The 
emperor Henry IV. 
Conrad duke of Bava- 
ria. Sophia married to 
Solomon king of Hun- 

ary, and afterwards to 

ladiſlaus king of Po- 
land. Itha wife of Leo- 


pold marquis of Auſtria. 


Adelaide 


Poets... 


Jom XIX. or XX. 
1024. expelled and re- 
eſtabliſned. 

Benedict: IX. 1033. 
who purchaſed the third 
part of the pontificate 
and afterwards fold his 
ſhare. 


Gregory VI. 1045. 
depoſed, 

Clement II. biſhop of 
Bamberg, 1046, nomi- 
nated by the emperor 
Henry II. 

Damaſus II. 1048: 
nominated by the em- 
peror. 

Les IX. 1048. a vir- 
tuous pope. 

Victor II. 1055. a 
great reformer, inſpired 
and governed by Hilde- 
brand, afterwards Gre- 
gory VII. 


Stephen 
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Adelaide abbeſs of Gan- 


EMPERORS. 


derſheim. 
18. 

Henry IV. born Nov. 
II. 1050. Emp. 1056. 
d. 1106. Wivcs: Ber- 
tha daughter of Otho 
Savoy called the mar- 
quis of Italy. Adelaide 
of Ruſſia, widow of a 
margrave of Branden- 
burg. Children by Ber- 
tha: Conrad duke of 
Lorrain. The emperor 
Henry V. Agnes wife 
of Frederick of Suabia. 
Bertha married to a 
duke of Carinthia, A- 
delaide married to Bo- 
leſlaus III. king of Po- 
land. Sophia to God- 
frey duke of Brabant. 


19. 


— 


— 


PorEs. 


Stephen X. 1057. 
. to Godfrey 
duke of Lorrain. 

Nicholas II. exalted 
by force of arms 1056. 
expelled his competitor 
Benedict I. who ſub- 
jected Apuglia and Ca- 
labria to the holy ſee. 

Alexander II. elected 
by the faction of Hilde- 
brand, without the con- 
ſent of the imperial 
court 1061. Inhistime 
happened the aſtoniſh- 
ing adventure of the 
experiment of the ſtone 
Igneus, whether true, 
falſe or exaggerated, 

Gregory VII. 1078. 
this is the famous Hil- 
debrand, the firſt pope 
who rendered the Ro- 
man church ſo formida- 
ble. He was the victim 
of his own zeal. 

Victar III. 1086. re- 
commended by Grego- 
ry VII. at his death. 

Urban II. native of 
Chatillon ſur Maine, 
1087. publiſhed the 

cruſades 


þ 21 
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19. 

Henry born 1081. 
Emp. 1106. died 1125, 
May 23. Wife: Ma- 
thilda daughter of Hen- 
ry I. king of England. 
Children: Chriſtina 
wife of Ladiſlaus duke 
of Sileſia. 


20. 

Latharius II. duke of 
Saxony, Emp. 1125. 
died 1137. Wife: Ri- 
cheze daughter of Hen- 
ry the Groſs, duke of 
Saxony. 

21. 

Conrad III. born 
1092. Emp. 1138. d. 
1152, Feb. 15. Wife: 
Gertrude daughter of a 
count of Sultzbach. 
Children: Henry died 
under age. Frederick 
count of Rothenbourg. 

22. 

Frederic 1. ſurnamed 
Barbaroſſa, duke of Sua 
bia, born 1121. Emp. 


1152. d. 1190. Wives: 
Adelaide 


] 
Poets. 


cruſades contrived by 
his predeceſſor. 


Paſchal II. 1099. fol- 


| lowed the hone of 


Gregory VII. 


Gelaſius II. 1118, 
dragged to priſon by the 
oppoſite faction. 

Calixtus III. 1119. 
finiſhed the great pro- 
ceſs of the inveſtitures. 

Honcrius II. 1124. 


Innocent II. 1130. 
almoſt all the elections 
were double in this age, 
and the popes were not 
maſters of Rome. 


Celeſtinus II. 1143. 

Taxon IL. 1 * 
led by a ſtone, fighting 
againſt the Romans. 

Eugenius III. 1145. 
maltreated by the Ro- 
mans, takes refuge in 
France. 


Ana ajinus IV. 1152. 
22 11 3 
Engliſhman, fon of a 
mendicant, himſelf a 
men- 
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Adelaide daughter of 
the marquis of Vohen- 
burg, repudiated. Bea- 
trix daughter of Re- 
nauld count of Burgun- 
dy. Children: Henry 
afterwards emperor. 
Frederic duke of Sua- 
bia. Conrad duke of 
Spoleto. Philip after- 
wards emperos. Otho 
count of Burgundy. 
Sophia married to the 
marquis of Montſerrat. 
Beatrix abbeſs of Qued- 
Irmbourg, 


2J. 

HenryV - 1165. 
Emp. 1190. died 1197. 
Wife: Conſtance 
daughter of Roger king 
of Sicily. Children: 
Fredericafterwards em- 
peror. Mary wiſe of 
Conrad marquis of 
Mahren. 


24. 
Philip duke of Sua- 
bia, youngeſt ſon of 


. Popts, 


mendicant, becomes a 
great man, 

Alexander III. 1159. 
humbles the emperor 
Frederic Barbaroſſa and 
Henry II. king of Eng- 
land, | 

Lucius III. 1181. ex- 
pelled and purſued by 
the Romans, who, in 
receiving the biſhop, 
would not acknowlege 
the prince, 
| Urban III. 1185. 

Gregory VIII. 1187. 
patles for a learned, elo- 
quent and honeſt man. 

Clement III. 1188. 
endeavours to reform 
the clergy. 


| Celeflimus III. 1191. 
ſorbad the emperor 


Henry VI. to be buried. 


Innocent III. 1198. 
laid France under inter- 
diction. In his time was 


Frederic Barbaroſla, 
guardian of Frederic II. 
6 born 


the cruſade againſt the 
Albigenſes. 


198. 
ter- 
was 

the 
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born 1181. Emp. 1198. | 


died June 21, 1208. 
Wife : Irene daughter 
of Iſaac emperor of 
Conſtantinople. Chil- 
dren: Beatrix wife of 
Ferdinand III. king of 
Caſtile. Cunigonda 
married to Winceſlaus 
III. king of Bohemia. 
Mary wife of Henry 
duke of Brabant. Bea- 
trix died immediately 
after her marriage 
with Otho IV. duke of 
Brunſwick, afterwards 
emperor, 


25. 

Ot ho 1 duke of 
Brunſwick, Emp.1198. 
d. 1218, Second wife : 
Mary daughter of Hen- 
Ty the Virtuous duke of 

rabant, died without 
poſterity. 


26. 

Frederick II. duke of 
Suabia, king of the 
two Sicilies, born Dec. 
26,1193. Emp. 1212. 
died 1250, Dec. 13. 
Wives: Conſtance 
daughter of Alphonſus 
II. king of Arragon. 
Violenta daughter of 


John 


5 


PoPpES. 


Honorius III. 1216. 
began to thwart Frede- 
ric II. | 

Gregory IX. 1227. 
expelled by the Ro- 
mans,excommunicated 
and thought to depoſe 
Frederic II. 

Celeſtinus IV. 1241. 


Innoc 
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John de Brienne kmg 
of Jeruſalem, Iſabella 
daughter of John king 
of England. Children: 
Henry king of the Ro- 
mans died in priſon 
1236, Conrad after- 
wards emperor, father 
of Conradin in whom 
the houſe of Suabia was 
extinct. Henry gover- 
nor of Sicily. Margaret 
wife of Albert the De- 
praved, landgrave of 
Turingia and marquis 
of Miſnia. By his miſ- 
treſſes he had Enzio 
king of Sardinia. Man- 
fredo king of Sicily. 


Frederick prince of An- 


tioch. 


oy 

Conrad iv. Emperor 
1250. d. 1254. Wife: 
Elizabeth daughter of 
Otho count .Palatine. 
His ſon Conradin duke 
of Suabia, heir to the 
kingdom of Sicily, 
whom Charles of An- 
jou cauſed to be deca- 
pitated at the age of 27, 
1 L 

( Aldhonſus X. kin 
of Spain, and Richard 


duke | 


| 


Popes, 


Innocent IV. 1243. 
excommunicated Fre- 
deric II. and thought 
to depoſe him at the 
council of Lion, 


Alexander IV. 1245, 
who protected the men- 
dicant monks againſt 
the univerſity of Paris. 

Urban IV. 1261. was 
at firſt a cobler at Troye 
in Champagne; and the 
firſt who called Charles 
of Anjou to Naples. 


Clement IV. 1264. 
It is pretended that he 
adviſed 
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duke of Cornwal, ſon 
of Lackland, were both 
elected in 1257, but are 
not reckoned among; | 
the emperors. ) 
28. | 
Raodolphus, count of 
Habſbourg in Swiſſer- 
land, anceſtor of the- 
houſe of Auſtria, born 
1218. Emp. 1273. d. 
1291, Wives: Anne 
Gertrude of Bohen- 
berg. Agnes daughter 
of Otho count of Bur- 
gundy. Children: Al- 
bertduke of Auſtria, af- 
terwards emperor. Ro- 
dolphus ſuppoſed to 
have been duke of Sua- 
bia. Herman drowned 
in theRhine at the age 


9 


of 18. Frederic who 


died without iſſue. 
Charles who died un- 
der age. Rodolphus 
who died in his inſan- 
cy. Mechtilda mar- 
ried to Lewis the Se- 
vere, duke of Bavaria. 
Agnes who married 
Albert II. duke of Sax- 
ony. Hedwige wiſe of 


Otho marquis of Bran- 


denbourg. Gutbamar- 


ried * 


PoPEs. 


adviſed the murder of 
Conradin and the duke 


of Auſtria, by the hand 
of the hangman. 


. Gregory X. 1271. he 
eſtabliſhed ſevere laws 
for holding of the con- 
claves. 

Innocent V. 1276. 

Adrian V. 1276. 

John XXI. 1276. 


was ſaid to be a good 


phyſician. 

Nicholas III. 1277. 
of the houſe of Urſini. 
Before his death he is 
ſaid to have adviſed the 
Sicilian veſpers. 

Martin IV. 1281. as 


| ſoon as he was pope, 


he cauſed himſelf to be 
elected ſenatorof Rome, 
that his authority might 
be the greater. 
Honcrius IV. 1285. 
of the houſe of Savelli: 
_ the French 
party in Sicily. 
Nicholas 1. 1288. 
in his time the Chriſ- 
tians were entirely ex- 


pelled ſrom Syria. 
C Ce- 
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to Winceſlaus 
king of Bohemia, ſon 
of Ottocarus. Cle- 
-mence married to 
Charles Martel king of 
Hungary, grand/on of 
Charles I. king of Na- 
ples and Sicily. Mar- 
garet wife of Theodoric 
count of Cleves. Ca- 
tharine married to Otho 


duke of Lower Bavaria 


ſon of Henry brother to 
Lewis the Severe, and 
Euphemia a nun. 


29. 

Aliipbus of Naſſau, 
Emperor 1292. d. 1298, 
July 2. Wie: Imagi- 
na daughter of Jorlach 
count of Limbourg. 
Children: Henry who 
died young. Robert 
of Naſſau. Jorlach of 
Naſſau. Valdrame A- 
dolpha. Adelaide. Ima- 
gina, Mathilda Philip- 


pa. 


30. 

Mert I. of Auſtria, 
Emp. 1298. d. 1308. 
Witte: 


b 26] 


PopEs. 


Celeſtinus V. 1292. 
Benedictus Caietanus 
perſuaded him to abdi- 
Cate. $4.3 

Boniface VIII. (Be- 
nedictus Caietanus). 
1294. confined his pre- 
deceſſor: excommuni- 
cated Philip the Fair: 
aſſumed the title of 
Maſter of all kings: 
cauſed two ſwords to 
te carried before him: 
put two crowns on his 
head, and inſtituted the 
Jubilee. | 


Clement V. (Bertrand 
de Gott) native of 
Bour- 
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Wife : Elizabeth 
daughter of Menard 


duke of Carinthia and- 


count of Tirol. Chil- 
dren: Frederic the 
Beau afterwards empe- 
ror. Albert the Wiſe 
duke of Auſtria. 


31. 
Henry VII. of the 
houſe of Luxembourg. 


Emp. 1308. d. 1313. 


Wives : Margaret | 


daughter of a duke of 
Brabant, Catharine 
daughter of Albert of 
Auſtria, only betrothed 
before his death. Chil- 
dren: John king of 
Bohemia. 
2. 

Lewis V. of Bavaria, 
Emp. 1314. d. 1347. 
Wives : Beatrix of 
Glaugau. Margaret 
counteſs of Holland. 
Children: Lewis the 
Ancient, margrave of 
Brandenburg. Stephen 
the Curled, duke of 
Bavaria. Mechtilda 
wife of Frederic the Se- 
vere, marquis of Miſ- 


nia. Elizabeth mar- 


ried to John duke of 
Lower 


Eourdeaux, 1 305: per- 
ſecuted the templars : 
all ſorts of benefices 
are ſaid to have been 
ſold at his court. 


72 XXII. 1316. ſon 
of a cobler of Cahors, 
called d'Eus, who is 
reckoned to have ſold 
a greater number of be- 
nefices than his prede- 
ceſſor, and who had 


great credit in Europe, 


without having any at 
Rome. He always re- 
ſided near the Rhone: 
wrote upon the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, but really 
had it in ready money. 
C 2 It 
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Lower Bavaria. Wil- 
liam count of Holland 
by his mother, grew 


mad. Albert count of 


Holland, Lewis the 
Roman, marquis of 
Brandenbourg. Otho 
marquis of Branden- 


bourg. 


Charles Fo. of the 
houſe of Luxembourg, 
born 1316. Emp. 1347. 
died 1378. Wives: 
Blanche de Valois. 
Anne Palatine. Anne 
of Sileſia. Elizabeth of 
Pomerania. Children: 
Winceſlaus afterwards 
emperor. Sigiſmund 
afterwards emperor, 
John marquis of Bran- 
denbourg. 


4. 
W 1361. 
Emp. 1368. depoſed 
1400. d. 1419. Wives: 
Jane and Sophia of the 
houſe of Bavaria; no 


poſterity. 


MED. 
Robert Count Palatine 
of the Khine, Emp. 


| 


PopEs. 


It was he who added a 
third crown to the Ti- 
ara. 

Benedict XII. (Jae- 
ques Fournier) 1334. 
reſided at Avignon. 

Clement VI. (Pierre 
Roger] 1342. reſided 
at Avignon, u hich he 
bought of queen Jane. 


Irnocent VI. (Ste- 
phen Aubert) 1352. re- 
ſided at Avignon. 

Urban V. (William 
Grimaud) 1362. reſid- 
ed at Avignon: made 
a journey to Rome, 
where, however, he 
durſt not ſcttle. 

Gregory XI. (Roger 
de Momon) 1370. 
transfexred the holy ſee 
to Rome again, where 
he was reccived as lord 
of the city. | 


A great ſchiſm begins 
in 1378. between Prig- 
nano, Urban VI. and 
Robert of Geneva, Cle- 
ment VII. This ſchiſm 
continues from compe- 
titor to competitor to 
1417. 


Jartin 
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1400. d. 1410. Wife: 


Elizabeth * — of 


a burgrave of Nurem- 
berg. Children: Ro- 
bert, who died before 
his father. Lewis the 
bearded and blind, E- 
lector. Frederic count 
of Hamberg. Elizabeth 
married to a duke of 
Auſtria, Agnes to a 
count of Cleves, Mar- 
garet to a duke of Lor- 
rain. oo Count Pa- 
latine Zimmeren. 
1 
Fodecus marquis of 
Brandenburg and Mo- 
ravia, Emp. 1410. died 
three months after. 


Sigmund brother to 
Winceſlaus, born 368. 
Emp. 141 E. d. 1437. 
Wives: Mary heireſs 
of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia. Barba counteſs 
of Sille. Children: E- 
lizabeth daughter of 
Mary heireſs of Hunga- 
ry and Bohemia, mar- 
ried to the emperor Al- 
bert II. of Auſtria, 


\ — — 


— 


* 


| 


| 
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Popes. 


Martin V. (Colonna) 
1417. elected by the 
council of Conſtance: 
pacified Rome, and re- 
covered a great many 
dominions to the holy 
ſee. 

Eugene IV. (Gondel- 
more) 1431. ſuppoſed 
ſon of Gregory XII. 
one of the popes of the 


great ſchiſm: triumph- 


ed over the council of 
Baſil, which depoſed 
him in vain. 
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38. 

Albert Il. of Auſtria, 
born 1399. Emp. 1438. 

d. 1439. Wiſe: Eliza- 
deth daughter of Sigiſ- 
mund, heireſs of Bohe- 
miaand Hungary. Chil- 
dren: George who died 
young. Anne married 
to a duke of Saxony. 
Elizabeth to a prince 
of Poland. Ladiflaus 
Poſthumus king of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, 


Traders of Auſtria, 
born 1415. Emp. 1440. 
d. 1493. Wife: Eleo- 
nora daughter of the 
king of Portugal. Chil- 
dren: Maximilian af- 
terwards emperor. Cu- 
nigonda married to a 
duke of Bavaria, 


40. 


X PorEs. 


Nicholas V. (Sarzane) 
1447. made the con- 


cordat with the em- 


pire. 

Calixtus III. (Borgia) 
145 5. the firſt who ſent 
gallies againſt the Ot- 
tomans. 

Pius II. (Eneas Syl- 
vius Picolomini) 1458. 
during the council of 
Baſil, he wrote againſt 
the power of the holy 
ſee, and retracted when 
he became pope. 

Paul II. (Barbo a Ve- 
netian) 1464. augment- 
ed the number and ho- 
nours of cardinals: in- 
ſtituted public games, 
and the Minim friars. 


| 31 

EMPERORS, - = —_ 
' Sixtus]IV. (de la Ro- 
vere) 1471. encourag- 
ed the conſpiracy of the 
Pazzi againſt the Me- 
dicis: repaired the 
bridge of Antoninus, 
and laid a tax upon 
courtezans. 

Innocent VIII. (Cibo) 
1484. married before 
he was a prieſt, and had 
a number of children. 
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40. 
Maximilian I. of Au- Alexander VI. (Bor- 
| ftria, born 1459, King | gia) 2491. his miſtreſs: 
of the Romaas 1486, 7 his daughter 
e) Emp. 1493- d. 1519, | Lucretia, his ſon the 
BY an. 12. Wives: Mary | duke of Valentinois, 
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of heireſs of Burgundy, | are very well known, 
| and the Low Countries. | as well as the means he 
a) Blanche Maia Sforza. j| ufed to aggrandize that 
it Children: Philip the ſon, which redounded 
* Beau of Auſtria king | to the advintage of the 
| of Spain by his wife. | holy ſee. 
I Francis died in the cra- Pius III. (Picolomi- 
p dle. Margaret promiſ- | nj) 1503. in electing 
a ed to Charles VIII. this man, they deceiv- 
king of France, go- | ed cardinal d'Amboiſe, 
F vernante of the Low | prime miniſter of 
1 Countries, married to | France, who thought 
| John ſon of Ferdinand himſelf ſecure of the 
A king of Spain, and af- | Tiara, | 
» terwards to Philibert Julius II. (de la Ro- 
4 duke of davoy. He had | vere) 1503. augmented 
. no children by Blanche | the eccleliaſtical ſtate, 
, | ' 


Sforza, C 4 and 


dren: 
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Sforza, but he had fix 
baſtards by his concu- 
bines. 


7 7 

Chartes V. born Feb. 
24 1500, king of 
Spain 1516, Emperor 
1519, abdicated June 
2, 1556. d. Sept. 21, 
1558. Wife: Iſabella 
daughter of Emanuel 
king of Portugal. Chil- 
Philip II. king 
of Spain, Naples and 
Sicily, duke of Milan, 
ſovereign of the Low 
Countries. Jane mar- 
ried to John infant of 
Portugal. Mary wife 
of the emperor Maxi- 
milian II. his own cou- 
ſin. Baſtards known: 
Don John of Aultria, 
famous in war ; and 
Margaret of Auſtria, 
married to Alexander 
duke of Florence, and 


afterwards to Octavius 
duke 


| 


Popes. 


and was a warrior who 
wanted nothing but an 


army. 

Lea X. (Medicis) 
1513. a lover of the 
arts; magnificent and 
voluptuous; under him 
the Chriſtian religion 
was divided into ſeve- 
ral ſects. 


Adrian VI. (Floren- 
tius Boyens of Utrecht) 
1521. preceptor to 
Charles V; hated by 
the Romans, becauſe a 
ſtranger. At his death 
was found written on 
his phyſician's door, 
„To the deliverer of 
his country.” 

Clement VII. (Medi- 
cis) 1523. in his time 
Rome was ſacked and 
England detached it- 
ſelf from the Roman 
church. 5 

Paul III. (Farneſe) 
1534. gave Parma and 
Placentia to his baſtard ; 
and this was thecauſe of 
much trouble. He be- 


lieved in judicial aſtro- 

logy, more than all the 

princes of his time. 
Julius 
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duke of Parma. Theſe 
two children are ſup- 
poſed to have been born 
of a princeſs very near- 
ly related to Charles V. 


42. | 
Ferdinand I. brother | 


of Charles V. born 
March 10, 1503: king 
of the Romans 1531. 
Emp. 1556. died July 
25, 1504. Wife: Ann 
ſiſter of Lewis king of 
Hungary and Bohemia. 


By her he had fifteen | 


children: Maximilian 


afterwardsemperor. E- | 


lizabeth married to Si- 


giſmund Auguſtus _ 


Ports. 


wlius III. (Ghioc- 
chi) 1550. It was he 
who made a cardinal of 
his ape-bearer, whom 
they called cardinal Si- 
mia. He is ſaid to have 
been a great voluptu- 
ary, 
Marcellus II. (Cervin) 
1555. his. exaltation 
laſted but twelve days. 


Paul IV. (Caraffa) 


1555. elected after the 
age of fourſcore: his 


nephews governed eve- 
ry thing. The inqui- 
ſition was violent at 
Rome, and after his 
death the people burn- 


ed the priſons of that 


tribunal. 


Pius IV. (Medequi- 
no) 1559. cauſed Ca- 
raffa, nephew to his 
predeceſſor, to be ſtran · 
gled: nepotiſm prevail- 
ed as much under him, 
as under Paul IV. 
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of Poland. Anne to 


the duke of Bavaria 
Albert V. Mary to 


William duke of Ju- 


liers. Magdalen anun. 
Catharine firſt married 
to Francis duke of 
Mantua, and after- 
wards to Sigiſmund Au- 
guſtus king of Poland, 
after her ſiſter's death. 
Eleonora married to 


William duke of Man- 
tua. Margaret a nun. 


Barba married to Al- 


phonſus II. duke of | 


Fetfara. Helen a nun. 
Jane wife of Francis 
duke of Florence. Fer- 
dinand duke of Tyrol. 
Charles duke of Stiria. 


Jane and Urſula died 


in their infancy. 


43. 
Maxinilan II, of 
Auſtria, born Auguſt 1, 
1527. Emp. 1564. d. 
OR. 12, 1576. Wife: 
Mary daughter of 
Charles V. by whom he 
had fifteen children : 
Rodolphus afterwards 


emperor, Erneſtus 
archduke, Matthias 
afterwards emperor. 


Max- 


| 


Ports: 


Pius V. (Giſleri Do- 
minican) 1566. cauſed 
Zoannetti Carneſeceli 
and Palearius to be 
burnt; had great quar- 
rels with Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Gregory XIII. (Buon- 
compagno) 1572. the 
firſt year of his pontifi- 


| cate is ſamous for the 
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Maximilian archduke. 
Albert who married the 


Infanta Clara Eugenia. 
Winceſlaus who died at 
the age of ſeventeen. 
Anne wife of Philip II. 
king of Spain. Eliza- 
beth wife of Charles 
IX. king of France. 
Margaret a nun, and 
fix children that died 
in the cradle. 


44. | 
Rodolbbius II. born 


July 18, 1552. Emp. 
1576. d. 1612, Jan. 10. 
unmarried, though he 
had five natural chil- 
dren... 


% 


— 
* Ws.» 


- _Porns. 
maſſacre of St. Bartho- 


lomew, for which two 


bonfires were made at 
Rome. He gave to 


James Buoncompagno, 
his baſtard, 


abundance 
of wealth and digni- 


ties, but he did not diſ- 
member the eceleſiaſti - 


cal ſtate in his favour. 


Sixtus V. fon of a 
poor huſbandman call- - 


edPeretti, 1585. finiſh- 
ed the church of St. Pe- 
ter; embelliſhed Rome, - 


and i in the ſpace of hve 
| 158 that he governed, 


eft 


five millions of 


5 ' crowns in the caſtle of 


St. Angelo. 

Urban VII. (Caſtag- 
na) 1590: 
Crevry HIV: (Sſon- 
drat) 1590. ſent affiſt- 
ance to 185 league in 
France. 


187 XI. (Santi- . 


quatro) 71 


ee Va (Aldo- 
brandino) 1592. He 


| gave abſolution and diſ- 
cipline to Henty IV. 
Wr 43" 1 
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45: 
Matthias, brother of 


Rodolphus, born 1557, 


Feb. 24. Emp. 1612. 
died 1619, March 20. 
Wife: Anne daughter 
of Ferdinand of Tyrol, 


dicd without poſterity. | 


6. 

Ferdingid IT. fon of 
Charles archduke of 
Stiria and Carinthiaand 
grandſon of the empe- 
ror Ferdinand I. born 
July 9, 1578. Emp. 
1619. d. 4 * Lag I5. 
Wives : Fo ww 
daughter of William 
duke of Bavaria. Eleo- 
nora daughter of Vin- 
cent duke of Mantua, 
Children by Anne: 
John 


Forts. 


king of France, on the 
backs of the cardinals 
Du Perron and d'Offat 
and ſeized upon the du- 
chy of Ferrara. 

Paul V. (Borgheſe) 
1605. excommunicated 
Venice, and afterwards. 
| repented of what he 
| had done; built the pa- 

lace of Borgheſe, and 
embelliſhed the city of 
Rome. 


Gregory XV. (Ludo- 
viſio) 1621. helped to. 
pacify the - troubles: of: 
the Valteline. 

Urban VIII. (Barbe- 
rino) a PFlorentine,, 
1623. paſſed for a good 
Latin poet. His ne- 
phews governed, and: 
made war upon the 
duke of Parma. 


Innocent 
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John Charles died at |. 
Ferdinand | 
emperor. | 
Mary Anne wife of | 
Maximilian duke of | 


fourteen. 
afterwards 


Bavaria. Cecilia Renee 
married to Uladiſlaus 
king of Poland. Leo- 
pold William who poſ- 
ſeſſed ſeveral biſhop- 


ricks. Chriſtina who 


died young. 


47 | 
eee oe an 
July 13, 1608. Emp. 
CIC. Wives: 
Mary Anne daughter 
of Philip III. king of 
Spain. Mary Leopoldi- 
na daughter of Leopold 
archduke of Tyrol. E- 
leonora daughter of 
Charles II. duke of 


Mantua. Children:“ 


Ferdinand king of the 


Romans died at the | 


age of | twenty-one. 
lip IV. king of Spain. 
Philip Auguſtin and 


Maximilian Thomas | 


who died in their in- 
fancy, Leopold after- 
wards emperor. Mary 
died in the cradle. 

Charles 


— 
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Innocent X. (Pam- 
phili) 1644. bis ponti- 
ficate was a long time 
governed by his ſiſter- 
in-law Dona Olympia. 

| Alexatider VII. (Chi- 
gi) 1655. made new 
embelliſhments in 
Rome. 


o 
n 


_— 
ho 4 


Anne wife of Phi- 


Clement 
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Charles Joſeph biſhop 
of Paſſau. Tereſa Ma- 
ria died young, Ele- 
onora Maria who being 


widow of Michael king 


of Poland, married 
Charles duke of Lor- 
rain. Mary Anne wife 
of the Elector Palatine. 
Ferdinand Joſeph died 
in his. infancy. 
48. 

Leopold, born 1640, 
22 Emp. 1658. d. 

ay 5, 1705. Wives: 
Margaret Tereſa 
daughter of Philip IV. 


of Spain. Claudia Fe- 


licita daughter of Fer- 
dinand Charles duke of 
Tyrol. Eleonora Mag- 
dalen daughter of Phi- 
lip William Count Pa- 
latine duke of Neu- 
bourg. Children by 
Margaret Tereſa. Fer- 
dinand Winceſlaus died 
in the cradle. Mary 
Antonietta wife of 
Maximilian Maryelec- 
tor of Bavaria. Three 


other daughters who 


died in their infancy. 
Children by Eleonora 
Magdalen of Neuburg. 


Joſeph | 


| 


a4< - 


Poets. 


Clement IX. (Roſpig- - 
lioſi) 1667. was de- 
ſirous of putting the 
finances of Rome in 
order. 

Clement X. (Altieri) 
1670. in his time be- 
gan the quatrel of the 
Regale in France. 

Innocent XI. (Odeſ- 
calchi) 1676. was al- 
ways an enemy toLewis 
XIV. and eſpouſed the 
2 of the emperor 

opold. 

Alexander VIII. (Ot- - 
toboni) 1689. 

Innocent XII. (Pig- 
natelli) 1691. adviſed 
Charles II. king of 
Spain to make his will 
in favour of the houſe 
of Bourbon. 

Clement 
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Joſeph afterwards em- 
peror. Mary Elizabeth 


Popes. 


Clement XI. (Alba- 
no) 1700. was obliged 


D 


ountries, Leopold knowledge Charles VI. 
Joſeph who died in his as king of Spain. 
infancy. Mary Anne 
wife of John V. king 
of Portugal, Mary 
Thereſa died at twelve 
years of age. Charles- 
afterwards emperor, . 
and three daughters- 
who died young. 
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Foſeph, born July 26, 1678. a of the Ro- 

mans 1690, at e of age. Emp. 1705. 
d. 1711, April 1. Wife: Amelia daughter of 
John Frederic duke of Hanover. Children: 
Mary Joſephina married to Frederie Auguſtus 
king of Poland, elector of * Leopold 
Joſeph who died in the cradle. Mary Amelia 
married to the electoral prince of Bavaria, 


50. | 

Charles VI. born OR. 1, 1685. Emp. 1711. 
d. 1740. Wife: Elizabeth Chriſtina daughter 
of Lewis Rodolphus duke of Brunſwick. Chil- 
dren: Leopold who died in his infancy. Mary 
Thereſa who married Francis of Lorrain, Feb: 
12, 1736. Mary Anne married to Charles of 
Lorrain, Mary Amelia died in her infancy. 


Charles VI. . was the laſt prince of the houſe of 
Auſtria, 
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ANNALS 


ANN AL S 


OF THE 


EMPIRE 


FROM THE TIME or 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


INTRODUCTION. 
O*® all the revolutions which have changed 


the face of the earth, that alone, which 


transferred the empire of the Romans to Charle- 
magne, ſeems to have been juſt, if the word 
Ju/t may be pronounced of events which par- 
took ſo much of violence. Charlemagne was 
actually called to the empire by the voiee of the 
Roman people, whom he had at once ſaved 
from the tyranny of the Lombards, and the 

negligence of the eaſtern emperors. 
his is the great epocha of the weſtern na- 
tions; at this time a new order of government 
began, the foundation of the temporal power 
of the church; for no biſhop in the eaſt had 
ever been a prince, or poſſeſſed any of the rights 
of royalty. This new Roman empire bore no 
| reſemblance 
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reſemblance to that of the firſt Cæſars. In 
theſe annals will be ſeen the true nature of this 
empire, how the Roman pontiffs acquired that 
temporal power, with which they have been ſo 
much reproached; how ſo many weſtern bi- 
ſhops, eſpecially thoſe of Germany, erected 
themſelves into ſovereigns; and in what man- 
ner the Roman people ſtruggled to preſerve 
their liberty between the emperors and popes, 
who diſputed with one another the dominion of- 
Rome, 

All the Weſt, ſince the fifth century, was 
either barbarous or deſolate z ſo many nations, 
formerly ſubdued by the antient Romans, had 
at leaſt lived till the fifth century in a ſtate of 
happy ſubjection. It is a ſingular example in 
all ages, that conquerors ſhould have built for 
the conquered thoſe vaſt baths, amphitheatres,. 
and highways, which no nation ſince thoſe 
times hath even preſumed to imitate; there was 
in effect but one people; the Latin language, 
in the time of Theodoſius, was ſpoke from Ca- 
diz to the Euphrates; trade was carried on 
from Rome to Triers and Alexandria with 
more eaſe than many provinces now find in 
trafficking with their next neighbours; even 
the tributes, though burthenſome, were much 
leſs intolerable than ſince that time, when the 
people are obliged to pay for the luxury, and 
undergo the violence of ſo many particular 
maſters. Let us only compare the ſtate of Pa- 
ris, while governed by Julian the philoſopher, 
with its ſituation an hundred and fifty years 
aſter. Let us conſider Triers the Vice, city 
of the Gauls, in the time of Theodoſius, when 
it was called a ſecond Rome, and then * 

the. 
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the ſtate of that city after the inundation of the 
Barbarians. Autun under Conſtantin contain- 
ed five and twenty. thouſand maſters of fami- 
lies; Arles was ſtill more populous. The Bar- 
barians brought along with them devaſtation, 
poverty, and ignorance, The Francs were of 
the number. of, thoſe famiſhed and. ferocious 
people, who ran to the pillage of the empire. 
They ſubſiſted upon rapine and theft, althaugh 
the country in which they ſettled was very fair 
and fertile. They did not know how to culti- 
vate the lands. That country is marked in an 
antient carte ſtill preſerved at Venice. There 
we ſee the Francs ſettled from the mouth of 
the Maine as far as Friſeland, and in part of 
Weſtphalia, the Franci ſeu Chamavi, It is by 
means of .the antient. Romans, and them only, 
that we have a diſtinct notion of our own ori- 
gin. The Francs then were part of thoſe peo- 
ple called: Saxons, who inhabited Weſtphalia ; 
and when Charlemagne made-war upon them 
three hundred years after, he exterminated the 
deſcendants of his own anceſtors. 

Thoſe tribes of Francs, of which the Salians 
were the moſt illuſtrious, eſtabliſhed themſelyes 
gradually in Gaul, not as allies of thz Roman 
people, as generally ſuppoſed, but after having 
plundered the Roman colonies, Triers, Cologn, 
Mentz, Tongres, 'Fournay, Cambrai ; defeated 
indeed by Actius, one of the laſt ſupports of 
the Roman grandeur, but afterwards united 
with him, through neceflity, againſt Attila; 
then taking the advantage of the anarchy to 
which thoſe irruptions of the Huns, the Goths, 
the Vandals, and the Lombards and Burgun- 
dians reduced the empire, they uſed againſt the 

emperors 
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emperors themſelves the rights and titles of ma- 
ſters of the militia, and the patriciate, which 
they had received from them. This empire was 
torn into ſhreds, and every horde of thoſe fierce 
ſavages ſeized upon part as its own prey. One 
inconteſtable proof that thoſe people were a 
long time in a ſtate of barbarity, is, that they 
deſtroyed a great number of cities, and founded 
none. | "V0. 
All theſe dominions were of ſmall importance 
till the end of the eighth century before the 
power of the caliphs, which threatened the 
whole earth, | ; 
The firft ſucceſſors of Mahomet poſſeſſed the 
right of the throne and of the altar, of the ſword 
and of enthuſiaſm; their orders were ſo many 
oracles; their ſoldiers ſo many fanatics. In the 
year 651, they beſieged Conſtantinople, deſtin- 
ed to be one day Muſſulman. The inevitable 
diviſions among ſo many new chiefs, of ſo many 
peoples and armies, did not interfere with their 
conqueſts ; the Mahometans, in that particular, 
1 reſembled the antient Romans, who ſubdued 
Aſia Minor and the Gauls, even in the midſt 
1 of their civil wars. | | 5 
In 711, we fee them paſſing from Egypt 
| into Spain, which was eaſily ſubdued “ ſucceſ- 
| ſively by the Carthaginians, Romans, .Goths, 
1 and Vandals, and at laſt by thoſe Arabs called 
Wit Moors, who there eſtabliſhed the kingdom of 
| Cordova, The ſultan of Egypt, indeed, ſhook 


— 
E 


| Spain was far from being eafily ſubdued. The learned 
1 author of the Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus juſtly 

1 obſerves, that the Romans fought more battles for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Spain alone, than the greateſt conquerors on re- 
cord did for the utmoſt extent of their dominion, 
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.off the yoke of the grand caliph of Bagdat; 
and Abderame, governor of conquered Spain, 
no longer acknowledged the ſultan of Egypt: 
nevertheleſs, every thing yielded to the arms of 
the Muſſulmans. | 

This Abderame, grandſon of the caliph He- 
ſham, takes the kingdoms of Caſtile, Navarre, 
Portugal, and Arragon ; makes a ſettlement in 
Languedoc; conquers Guienne and Poitou; 
and, if Charles Martel had not deprived him of 
his conqueſts and his life, France would have 
been a Mahometan province. | 

As the Mahometans increaſed in power, they 
improved in politeneſs. Thoſe caliphs who 
were always acknowledged as the ſovereigns of 
religion by ſuch as received their orders from 
afar, finding themſelves at their eaſe in their 
new Babylon, revived the arts in that capital. 

Aaron Rachild, cotemporary with Charle- 
magne, more illuſtrious than his predeceſſors, 
who cauſed himſelf to be reſpected even in Spain 
and at the river Indus, reanimated all the ſci- 
ences, cultivated the agreeable and uſeful arts, 
invited and encouraged learned men, and ſaw 
. politeneſs ſucceed barbarity through his vaſt do- 
minions. Under him the Arabians, who had 
already adopted the Indian cyphers, 'carried 
them into Europe. The firſt rudiments of aſtro- 
nomy known in Germany and France, were 
learned from the Arabians; the word Almanac 
is ftill a proof of this aſſertion. In a word, 
during the ſecond century after Mahomet, the 
Chriſtians of the Weſt were obliged to go and 
take inſtructions from the Muſſulmen. 

The more Mahomet's empire flouriſhed, the 
more Conſtantinople and Rome were „ 

a ome 
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Rome had never recovered that fatal ſtroke ſhe 
received from Conſtantine, in his removing the 
ſeat of empire: the Romans were no longer 
animated by glory and patriotiſm. The inha- 
bitants ef that antient capital had nothing more 
to hope from fortune. Courage became ener- 
vated, the arts ſunk into oblivion, and nothing 
was now ſeen in the abodes of the Scipios and 
Czfars, but conteſts between the ſecular judges 
and the biſhop. Taken, retaken, and ſacked 
ſo often by the Barbarians, Rome ſtill obeyed 
the emperors. After Juſtinian, a viceroy go- 
verned it under the name of Exarch ; but he 
no longer deigned to look upon it as the capital 
of Italy. He reſided at Ravenna, and from 
thence ſent his orders to the prefect of Rome. 
The emperors had nothing now remaining in 
Italy, but the country that extends from the 
boundaries of Tuſcany to the extremities. of 
Calabria, The Lombards were in poſſeſſion of 
Piedmont, the Milaneze, Mantua, Genoa, Par- 
ma, Modena, "Tuſcany, and Bologna: theſe 
dominions compoſed the kingdom of Lombar- 
dy. Thoſe Lombards are ſaid to have come 
from Pannonia, where they had embraced Ari- 
aniſm, which was the prevailing religion. 
Having penetrated into Italy by Tyrol, there 
they ſettled, and confirmed their dominion by 
ſubmitting to the Catholic religion. Rome, 
whoſe walls were demoliſhed, and who had no 
other defence but the troops of the exarch, was 
often menaced with ſubjection to the power of 
the Lombards. It was then ſo poor, that the 
annual impoſition levied by the exarch, amount- 
ed to no more than a golden fol from every 
maſter of a family ; and even this was a bur- 

denſome 
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denſome tax. It was like thoſe barren and re- 


mote lands which are a charge to the owners, 


The Roman diurnal of the ſeventh and eighth 
centuries, a precious monument, part of which 
is printed, ſhews, in the moſt authentic man- 
ner, what the ſovereign pontif was in thoſe days. 
He was called. The Vicar of Peter, Biſhop of 


the City of Rome, as ſoon as he was elected by 


the citizens; the clergy in a body intimated his 
election to the exarch, in this form: „ We 
intreat you who are charged with the imperial 
miniſtry, to order the conſecration of our fa- 
ther and -paſtor.” They likewiſe communi- 
cated the news of the election to the metropo- 
litan of Ravenna in theſe words: © St. Peter, 
we beſeech thy holineſs to obtain of our lord 
the exarch the ordination now depending.” 
They were alſo obliged to fend an account of 
it to the judges of Ravenna, whom they ſtiled 
Your Eminences. 

At that time the new pope, before his ordi 
nation, was obliged to pronounce two confeſ- 
ſions of faith; and in the ſecond he condemned 
among the heretics pope Honorius I. becauſe, 
at Conſtantinople, the ſaid Honorius biſhop of 
Rome was ſuppoſed. to have acknowledged but 
one will in Jeſus Chriſt, 

There is a great diſtance from this to the 
Tiara; but there is likewiſe a great difference 
between the firſt monk who preached -on the 


banks of the Rhine and the electoral cap; as 


alſo between he firſt chief of the wandering 
Salians and a Roman emperor, All greatneſs 
is formed gradually, and. the origin of every 
thing is ſmall and inconſiderable. | 


The 
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The pontif of Rome eſtabliſhed his greatneſs 
inſenſibly, during the abaſement of the city : 
the Romans were poor, but the church was 
not. Conſtantine had given, to the baſilique 
of the Lateran only, above a thouſand marks 
of gold, and about thirty thouſand of ſilver, 
and aſſigned to it fourteen thouſand ſols of 
yearly revenue. The popes, who fed the poor, 
and ſent miſhons through all the Weſt, having 

| had occaſion for more conſiderable ſupplies, had 
My obtained them without difficulty. The empe- 
wy rors, and even the Lombard king, had granted 
M8 them lands; and they poſlefled, in the neigh- 
11 bourhood of Rome, certain revenues and caſtles 
14 called The Juſtices of St. Peter. Several citizens 
nl eagerly ſtrove to enrich, by donation or will, a 
ö | church whoſe biſhop was looked upon as the 
J father of their country. The credit of the 
whe popes was greatly ſuperior to their wealth, It 

| was impoſhble to fail, in point of veneration, 
| | for an almoſt uninterupted ſucceſſion of pontifs, 
| who had conſoled the church, extended reli- 
gion, and ſoftened the manners of the Heruli, 

oths, Vandals, Lombards, and Francs“. 

| Although 
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It is paying too great a compliment to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion to aſcribe theſe bleffings to a ſucceſſion of 
Popes, who embroiled all Chriſtendom with intrigues, ex- 
cited rebellions, dethroned kings, denounced damnation, 
tyrannized over conſcience, preached up war, implacable 
; {| | hatred, and perſecution; armed one half of the world 
againſt their ſellow- creatures; filled the nations of the 
earth with maſſacre, blood, and deſolation; and in their 
own perſonal conduct diſplayed the moſt ſhocking compo- 
fition of perfidy, cruelty, profligacy, and ſuperfiition, The 
barbarous nations were civilized by the gradual improve- 

ment 
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Although the Roman pontiffs, in the time of 
the exarchs, extended their right of metropo- 
litan no farther than the ſuburbuary towns, that 
is, over the towns ſubjeCted to the government 
of the prefect of Rome: nevertheleſs, they 
were often dignified with the appellation of 
Univerſal Pope, on account of the primacy and 
dignity of their ſee. Gregory the Great refuſed 
that title, which however he merited by his 
virtues; and his ſucceflors extended their cre- 
dit in the Weſt ; therefore we ought: not to be 
ſurprized to find in the eighth century Boniface 
archbiſhop of Mentz, the fame who conſecrated 
Pepin, expreſs himſelf thus in the form of his 
oath : „I promiſe to St. Peter, and his vicar 
Gregory the Happy,” &c. - og 

At Tength, in proceſs of time, the popes 
formed the deſign of delivering Rome at once 
from the Lombards, by whom it was inceſſantly 
threatened, and the Greek emperors, by whom 
it was fo ill defended. The popes at that time 
perceived that which at other conjunctures 
would have been no other than a revolt or im- 
potent ſedition, might now become a revolu- 
tion excuſable from neceflity, and reſpectable 
through ſucceſs. This is the revolution which 
was begun under Pepin II. uſurper of the throne 
of France, and compleated by his ſon Charle- 
magne, at a time when every thing was in con- 
fuſion, and the face of Europe muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily been changed. hoes 
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ment and cultivation of the human underſtanding, which 
the Roman pontiffs in general prevented to the utmoft 
of their power, well knowing that ignorance was the mo- 
ther of devotion. . | 
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The kingdom of France at that time ex- 
tended from the Pyrenees and the Alps to the 
Rhine, the Maine and the Sala. Bavaria de- 
pended upon this vaſt kingdom. It was the 
king of France who beſtowed that duchy when 
he was ſtrong enough to give it away. This 
kingdom of the Francs, which had been. almoſt 
always divided ſince the time of Clovis, and 
torn by inteſtine wars, was nothing but a vaſt, 
barbarous province. of the antient Roman em- 


pire, which Conſtantinople always reckoned 


among the rebellious ſtates, though ſhe treated 
with it as a powerful kingdom. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


742. 
CHARLEMAGNE, born April 10, near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, was the ſon of Pepin, 
mayor of the palace, duke of the Francs, and 
grandſon of Charles Martel, All that we know 
of. his mother, is, that her name was Bertha; 
but we are not even preciſely acquainted: with 
the place of his birth. He was born during the 
ſeflion of the council of Germany, tho', thanks 
to the ignorance of thoſe times, we know no 
v here that famous council was held, 
One half of the country, which is now call- 
ed Germany, was idolatrous, from the banks 
of the-Weſer, and even of the Maine and 
Rhine, to the Baltick, and the other half Chri- 
itian. | 
There were already biſhops at Triers, Co- 
logne, and Mentz, frontier cities, founded — 
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the Romans, and inſtructed by the popes; but 
that country was then called Auſtraſia, and be- 
longed to the kingdom of the Francs. 

ne Villebrod “, an Engliſhman, had, in the 
time of Charles Martel's father, gone to preach 
to the idolaters of Frieſland what little Chri- 
ſtianity he knew. There was, towards the 
end of the ſeventh century, a titular biſhop of 
Weſtphalia who raiſed little children from the 
dead. Villebrod: took the vain title of Biſhop 
of Utrecht; and there he built æ ſmall church; 
which was deſtroyed by the pagan Frieſlanders. 
At length; in the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, another Engliſhman, known afterwards 
by the name of Boniface t, went and preached 
in Getmany, and was looked upon as an apo- 
ftle. The Engliſh were at that time the pre- 


ceptors of the Germans; and it was to the. 


popes that all thoſe people, as well as the Gauls, 
owed the little learning and Chriſtianity whi 


; . 4 . . 88 

A ſynod at Leſtine th ee 60 ſhew 
the manners of thoſe times. There it was re- 
gulated, that thoſe who had taken the effects 
of the church, in order to maintain à war, 
ſhould give a crown to the church by way of 
farm. This regulation regarded the officers of 
Charles Martel and his ſon Pepin, who enjoyed 
during life the abbeys they had ſeized. It was 
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Villebrod was a native of Northumberland, educated 
in the monaſtery of Rippon, who afterwards proſecuted his 
theological ſtudies in Ireland, at that time famous for the 
moſt learned and pious profeſſors of the true faith, 2 

+ This was Wilfred whe had aſſiſted Wilbrod in his apo- 
ſtolical labours in Frieſland, "FI 
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then equaily uſual to endow monks, and to de- 
prive them of their endowments. 

Boniface, that apoſtle of Germany, founded 
the abbey of Fuld in the county of Heſſe. At 
firſt it was no more than a church covered with 
thatch and ſurrounded with cabbins, inhabited 
by ſome monks, who grubbed an ungrateful 
ſoil. It is now a principality ;, and no man can 
be a monk, unleſs he is a gentleman : the abbot 
has been long a ſovereign, and ſince the year 
1753 a biſhop. | 


Carloman, uncle . ne, duke of 
Auſtraſia, reduces the Bavarian vaſſals, who were 
in rebellion againſt the king of France, and 
defeats the Saxons, of whom he wants to make 
vaſſals alſo. 


At this time Boniface was biſhop of Mentz. 
The dignity of metropolitan, hitherto attached 
to the ſee of Worms, is trans ſerred to Mentz, 

Carlon an, brother of Pepin, abdicates the 
duchy of Auſtraſia: it was. a_ powerful, realm, 
which he governed under the name of Mayor 
of the Palace, while his brother Pepin ruled in 
weſtera France; and Childerick king of all 
France could ſcarce command the ſervants of 
his own family. Carloman re nounces his ſove- 
reignty to go and turn monk at Montecaſſini. 

Biftorians fill affirm. that Pepin loved him 
tenderly; but, in all probability, he loved better 
to rule alone. The cloiſter was then the aſy- 
lum of thoſe who had too powerful competitors 


in the world. 
47 748. 


In moſt towns of France they renew the 
. ; cuſtom 
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cuſtom of the antient Romans, known under 
the name of Patronage, or Clientſhip. The ci- 
tizens choſe patrons among the noblemen; and 
this circumſtance alone proves that the people 
in Gaul were not divided, as it is pretended 
they were, into maſters and flaves. | 


49. 

Pepin at length + what his father 
Charles Martel could not perform. He reſolves 
to deprive the Merovean race of the crown ; 
and the firſt ſtep he takes is to gain the apoſtle 
Boniface over to his party, together with ſeve- 
ral biſhops, and at laſt pope Zacharias himſelf. 


O. 

Pepin cauſes bis was Hilderic or Childeric 
III. to be depoſed and made a monk at St. 
Bertin, and ſeats himſelf on the throne of the 
Francs. | 


| T. 

Pepin reſolves ts Taki the people then 
called Saxons, extending from the neighbour- 
hood of the Maine to the Cimbric Cherſoneſus, 
who had already conquered England “. Pope 
Stephen III. demands the protection of Pepin 
againſt Luitprand king of Lombardy, who 
wanted to make himſelf maſter of Rome. The 
emperor of Conſtantinople was too remote and 
too weak to ſuccour him; and the firſt domeſ- 
tic of the king of France, now become uſurper, 
2 the only perſon who could give him pro- 
tection. | | Seda 


— — 


® Thoſe who conquered England, or rather South Bri- 
tain (for they themſelves gave it the name of England), 
came from Jutland, Angelem, and Holſtein, and theſe were 
aſſiſted by the Frieſlanders. | 
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The firſt known 2 — of Charlemagne was, 
to ga, by order of bis father Pepin, and pro- 
ſtrate himſelf before pope Stephen at St. Mau- 
rice in Valais. This was an eaſtern cuſtom. 
People often kneeled before biſhops, and theſe 
biſhops bended the knee not only before empe- 
rors, but even before the governors of provinces, 
when theſe laſt came to take poſſeſſion. 

As for the cuſtom of kiſſing feet, it was not 
yet introduced in the Weſt, Diocleſian was 
the firſt who exacted that mark of reſpect. 
Pope Adrian I. and Leo III. firſt arrogated to 
the pontificate that honour which Diocleſian 
had aſſumed to the empire; after which, kings 
and emperors ſubmitted like other people to that 
ceremony, in order to render the Roman reli- 
gion the more venerable. 

Pepin cauſed himſelf to be conſecrated king 
of France, by the pope, in the month of Au- 
guſt, in the abbey of St. Denis: he had already 
been conſecrated by Boniface ; but the hand of 
the pope rendered his uſurpation the more re- 
ſpectable in the eyes of the people. Eginard, 
8 to Charlemagne, ſays in expreſs terms, 
that Hilderic was depoſed by order of pope Ste- 
phen, Pepin is the firſt European king who, 
was conſecrated. This ceremony was an imi- 
tation of the unction applied to the Hebrew 
kings : he, at the ſame time, took care to ſee 
his two ſons, Charles and Carloman, conſe- 
crated, The pope, before he conſecrated him 
king, abfolved him of his perjury to his ſove- 
reign Hilderic; and, after the conſecration, 
fulminated an excommunication againſt whoſo- 
ever ſhould at any time attempt to take the 

: crown. 
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erown from the family of Pepin. Neither Hugh 
Capet nor Conrad have ſhewn great reſpect to 
that excommunication, The new king, in re- 
compence for the pope's complaiſance, paſſes 
the Alps with his vaſſal Thaſillon duke of Ba- 
varia, beſieges Aſtolphus in Pavia, and returns 
the ſame year without ſucceſs either in making 

war or peace “. oh 


Scarce had, Pepin 1.2 FP the Alps, when 
Aſtolphus beſieges Rome. Pope Stephen con- 
Jures the new king of France to come to his 
relief. Nothing can be a 'more convincing 
proof of the ſimplicity of thoſe ignorant times, 
than a letter which the pope cautes to be Wiit- 
ten to the king of France in the name of St. 
Peter, as if it had eome down from heaven; a 
ſimplicity, however, which did not exclude the 
frauds 8 policy and attempts of ambition. 

Pepin delivers Rome, again beſieges Pavia, 
makes himſelf maſter of the exarchate, and 
gives it (as they ſay) to the pope. This is the 
firſt title of the temporal power of the holy ſee, 
by which Pepin equally weakened the kings of 
Lombardy and the emperors of the Eaſt. This 
donation is very doubtful ; for the archbiſhops 
of Ravenna at that time took the title of ex- 
archs; conſequently the biſhops of Rome and 
Ravenna were reſolved to aggrandize them- 
ſelves.. It is very probable that Pepin gabe 
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* The French hiſtorians expreſly ſay, that in this firſt 
expedition he obliged Aſtolphus to relinquiſh the exarchate 
of Ravenna and all his conqueſts, together with all his 
pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Rome z and that he ex- . 
ated an oath from him and his nobility for the perform- 
ance of theſe articles. 
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ſome lands to the popes, and ſavoured thoſe in 
Italy who ſtrengthened his dominions in France. 
If he really made that preſent to the popes, it is 
very clear that he gave away what did not be- 
long to him; but he had alſo taken what was 
not his own, We find ſcarce any other ſource 
of the firſt rights, Time renders them legi- 
ti mate. ö 
6 


Boniface archbiſhc,? of Mentz goes upon a 
miſſion among the Frieſland idolaters, from 
whom he receives the crown of martyrcom : 
but as hiſtorians ſay that he was martyred in 
his camp, and chat abundance of the Friefland- 
ers were killed, it is reaſonable to believe that 
the miſſionaries were ſoldiers. Thaſillon duke 
of Bavaria does homage for his duchy to the 
king of France, in the form of thoſe homages 
which have been ſince called Liegance. By 
this time there were great hereditary fiefs, and 
Bavaria was one of that number. 

Pepin once more defeats the Saxons. All 
the wars of thoſe people againſt the Francs ſeem 
to have been little more than the incurſions of 
barbarians, who came by turns to carry off 
cattle, and ravage the harveſts. There was no 
place of ſtrength, no policy, no formed deſign. 
This part of the world was {till r 

Pepin, by all his victories, gained no more 
than the payment of an old tribute of three 
hundred horſes; to which were added five hun- 
dred cows. This was hardly worth the trou- 
ble of ſlaying ſo many thouſand men. 

6 WES 759. 760. 

Didier, or Deſiderius, ſucceſſor of Aſtolphus, 

retakes the towns which Pepin gave to St. * ; 
0 
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but Pepin was ſo formidable, that Didier is ſaid 
to have reſtored them in conſequence of bis 
threats only. Hereditary vaſſalage began to be 
ſo effectually introduced, that the kings of 
France pretended to be lords paramount of the 
duchy of Aquitaine. Pepin, by ſorce of arms, 
compels Gaifre duke of Aquitaine to take the 
oath of fidelity to him in preſence of the duke 
of Bavaria; ſo that he had two great ſovereigns 
at his feet, We may eaſily perceive that theſe 
homages were no * than the ſubmiſſion of 
weakneſs to ſuperior power. 

762. 763. | 

The duke of Bavaria thinking himſelf ſtrong 

enough, and ſeeing Pepin at a diſtance, revokes 

his homage; but, when the other is on the 

brink of making war upon him, renews his 
oath of fidelity. S 3 * 


The e the biſhoprick of Saltzbourg. 
Pope Paul I. ſends to the king, in a preſent, 
books, - chanters, and a clock, Conſtantine. 
Copronimus likewiſe ſends to him an organ and, 
ſome muſicians. This would not be à fact 
worthy of hiſtory, if it did not ſhew how little 
the arts were known in that part of the world. 
At that time the Francs knew nothing but war, 
hunting, and feaſting. - n A ROT ITT 

"Wet"! e 

The preceding years are barren of events, 
conſequently happy for the people; for almoſt 
all the great events of hiſtory are public misfor-' 
tunes. The duke of Aquitaine revokes his ho- 
mage after the example of the duke of Bavaria. 
Pepin flies upon him, and reunites Aquitaine 


* 
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Pepin, ſurnamed the Short, died at Xaintes, 
September 24, in the 54th. year of his age. 
Before his death he makes his will by word of 
mouth, and not by writing, in preſence of the 
great officers of his houſe, his generals, and 
thoſe who held extenſive lands for life. He 
divides hjs dominions between his two ſons. 
Charles and Carloman, After Pepin's death, 
the , nobles. modify his will. They gave to 
Charles, EY called Charlemagne, Bur- 
gundy, Aquitaine, Provence, and Neuſtria,. 
which then extended from the Meuſe to the 
Loire and the ocean. Carloman had Auſtraſia 
from Rheims to the extremities of Thuringia. 

t is plain that the kingdom of France at that 
time comprehended near one half of Germany. 


O. 

Didier, king of — Lombards, offers his 
daughter Deſiderata in marriage to Charles, 
who was already married: he eſpouſes Deſide- 
rata, ſo it appears he had two wives at one 
time. This was not uncommon: Gregory de 
See that the kings Gontram, Caribert, 

igebert, Chilperic, had ſeyeral wives. 


18 1. 

His 8 dies ſuddenly at the- 
age of twenty: his widow flies into Italy with 
two princes her children. This death and that 
flight do not abſolutely prove that Charlemagne 
was reſolved. to reign alone, and entertained 
eyil deſigns againſt his nephews z but neither, 
do they prove that he deſerved to have his fel-- 
tival celebrated as it is in Germany. 

2. | 

Charles cauſes bin{felf to be crowned king: 
of Auſtraſia, and reunites all the vaſt the i 
8 
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the Francs, without leaving any thing to his 


nephews. Poſterity, dazzled by the glare of 
his glory, ſeem to have forgot that injuſtice. 


He repudiated his wife, the daughter of Didier, 
in order to revenge himſelf for the aſylum which 
the Lombard king had afforded to the widow of 
his brother Carloman.. | 

He takes the field againſt the Saxons, and 
finds at their head a man worthy to fight againſt 
him : this was Witikind, the greateſt defender 
of che German liberty, next to Herman, whom 
we call Arminius. 


The king of France attacks him in that 


country which is now called the County de la 
Lippe. Thoſe people were wretchedly armed; 
for, in the capitularies of Charlemagne, we ſee 
a moſt rigorous prohibition to ſell cuirafſes and 
helmets to the Saxons... The arms and diſci- 
pline of the Francs could not fail of being vic- 


torious over ferocious courage. Charles cuts in 


pieces the army of Witikind, and takes the ca- 
pital called Erreſbourg. That capital was a 
number of huts ſurrounded with a Gch. The 


inhabitants are ſlaughtered. He demoliſhes the 


principal temple of the country, ſaid to have 
been formerly dedicated to the god Tanfana 


the univerſal principle, if ever thoſe barbarians : 


acknowledged an uviverſal principle; but at 
that time dedicated to the god Irminſul a tem- 


ple revered in Saxony, like that of Sion among 
the Jews. The prieſts were murdered upon 
the fragments of the idol which had been over- 
thrown. The victorious * penetrated as 


far as the Weſer. All thoſe diſtricts ſubmitted. 
Charlemagne reſolved to bind them to his yoke 
with the tye of — While he baſe 
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tened to the other end of his dominions, and 
to other conqueſts, he left among them miſſion- 
aries to perſuade, and ſoldiers: to compel them. 
Almoſt all the people, who lived near the Weſer, 
_ themſelves in one year Chriſtians and 

aves. ben ig | | 


While the king of he Francs reſtrains the 
Saxons on the banks of the Weſer, he is re- 
called to Italy. The quarrels between the 
Lombards and the pope ſtill ſubſiſted; and the 
king, in ſuccouring the church, might have 
— himſelf maſter of Italy, which was bet- 
ter worth his trouble than the countries of Bre- 
men, Hanover, and Brunſwick. He marched 
therefore againſt his father-in-law Didier, who 
was then before Rome. His aim was not to 
avenge Rome, but to hinder Didier from ac- 
commodating matters with the pope, in order 
to reſtore to the two ſons of Carloman the 
kingdom which was their due. He ran to at- 
tack his father-in-law, and cloked his uſurpa- 
tion with piety. He was followed by ſeventy 
thouſand men, regularly trained to war; an al- 
moſt incredible circumſtance in thoſe times; 
Armies of one hundred and two hundred thou- 
ſand men had been aflembled before this period, 
but then they conſiſted of peaſants, who retired 
to their harveſt after a battle was loſt or won. 
Charlemagne retained them longer under his 
ſtandard, and this diſcipline greatly contributes 
to his victories. 


4. 
The French army Page Pavia. The king 
goes to Rome, renews and augments the dona- 
tions of Pepin, and with his own hand places 
0621 9 a copy 
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a copy of it on the tomb, which, as they pre- 
tended,” contained the aſhes of St. Peter. Pope 
Adrian thanks him in panegyric verſes of his 
own writing. 
The Tradition of Rome ſays, that Charles 
gave Corſica, Sardinia, and Sicily; but ſurely 
he did not beſtow any of theſe countries, which 
were not in his poſſeſſion. But there is till 
extant a letter from Adrian to the empreſs 
Irene, which proves that Charles gave ſome 
dominions which are not ſpecified in the letter. 
„Charles duke of the Francs and Patrician, 
ſaid he, hath given us provinces, and reſtored 
the towns which the perfidious Lombards detain 
from the church, &c.” | 

We find that Adrian ſtill carefully huſbanded 
his influence over the empire, in giving Charles 
the title of Duke and Patrician only, and ſeek- 
ing to fortify his poſſeſſion with the name of 
reſtitution. 7 875 

The king returns from Pavia. Didier ſur- 
renders himſelf, is made a monk, and ſent to 
the abbey of Corbie in France. Thus ended 
the kingdom of the Lombards, who had de- 
ſtroyed the Roman power in italy, and ſubſti- 
tuted their own laws in the room of tuoſe made 
by the emperors. .. Every king, who had the 
misfortune to be dethroned, became a monk in 
thoſe days. 

Charlemagne cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
king of Italy in Pavia, with a crown on which 
there was an iron circle, till preſerved in the 
little town of Monza. | 

Juſtice was ſtill adminiſtred in Rome in the 
name of the Greek emperor. Even the popes. 
received from him the confirmation of their 

+ - election; 
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election; for though the emperor was deprived 
of the ſubſtance, he ſtill retained the ſhadow of 
power. Charlemagne, like Pepin, aſſumed no 
other title but that of Patrician, which Theo- 

doric and Attila had deigned to receive; ſo that 
the name of Emperor, which originally ſigni- 

fied no more than the general of an army, ſtill 
implied the Maſter of the Eaſt and Weſt. Un- 

ſubſtantial as it was, they reſpected it, and even 
were afraid to uſurp it. They affected no more 
than the term Patrician, which formerly meaned. 
a Roman Senator, and which at that time ſig- 

nified a Lieutenant, independent of an emperor, . 
without power. 

Nevertheleſs, money was then coined at 
Rome in the name of Adrian; from whence, 
I. what are we to conclude, but that the pope, . 
We delivered from the Lombards, and no longer. 
4 obeying the emperors, was himſelf maſter in 
HT: Rome? Certain it is, the Roman pontiffs, like 

| the biſhops of the Francs and Germans, ſeized. 

| | the regal rights as ſoon as they were in their 
1 power; all authority ſeeks to augment itſelf; 
| and for that reaſon only, nothing but the name - 
of Charlemagne was ſtamped upon the new. 
money coined at Rome in the year 800, when 
he was elected emperor by the pope and the 
Roman people. | 


The ſecond effors "of the Saxons againſt 
Charlemagne, for the recovery of their liberty, 
which is called a revolt. They are again de- 
feated in Weſtphalia; and, after abundance of 
blood had been ſhed, gave cattle and hoſtages, 
having nothing elſe to pay. | 
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; | 776. * * . 20 
An attempt of Adalgiſe the ſon of Didier to 

recover the kingdom of Lombardy. Pope 

Adrian conſtrues it into a horrible conſpiracy. 


Charles haſtens to take vengeance; flies from 
Germany into Italy; beheads a duke of Friouli, , 


who was an accomplice z.and every-thing ſub- 


mits to his fortune. +; lis 
During that very period, the Saxons return 
to Weſtphalia, and he returns to defeat them. 
They ſubmit, and promiſe again to become 
Chriſtians. Charles builds forts in their coun- 
try, before any churches were built among 


them. 


He gives laws to — Saxons, and compels 
them to ſwear they will become ſlaves, ſhould 
they ever ceaſe to be Chriſtians and ſubmiſſive. 
At a grand diet, held at Paderborn in tents, a 


Muſſulman emir, who commanded at Saragoſſa, 


came to conjure Charlemagne to ſupport his 
rebellion againſt rr King of Spain. 


Charles 9 Paderborn into Spain; 
eſpouſes the cauſe of this emir; beſieges and 
takes Pampelune. We may obſerve, that the 
ſpoils of the Saracens were divided between the 
King, his officers, and ſoldiers, according to the 
antient cuſtom of making war only ſor the ſake 
of booty, and of dividing it equally among all 
thoſe who had an equal ſhare of the danger. 
But all that booty is loſt in repaſſing the Pyre- 
nees. The rear- guard of Charlemagne is cut 
in pieces at Roncevalles by the Arabians and 
Gaſcons... There, it is ſaid, periſhed a 

fy phew 
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phew Orlando, ſo celebrated for his courage 
and incredible ſtrength. 

As the Saxons had recourſe to arms while 
Charles was in Italy, ſo they take them up 
while he is in Spain. Witikind, who had re- 
tired to the duke of Denmark his father-in-law, 
returns to reanimate his countrymen : he re- 
aſſembles them; finds in Bremen the capital of 
the country which bears that name, a biſhop, 
a church, and his Saxons in deſpair of being 
dragged to new altars: he expels the biſhop, 
who has time to embark and get away. Char- 
lemagne comes up with- great expedition, and 
defeats Witikind again. 0 


780. 

Victor on all PE he ſets out for Rome 
with one of his wives, called Ildegarde, and 
two younger children, Pepin and Lewis. Pope 
Adrian baptizes theſe two children, and conte- 

_ Crates Pepin king of Lombardy, and Lewis 
king of Aquitaine. This Aquitaine had bee 
erected into a kingdom for ſome time. - 

781. 782. 

The king of France keeps his court at 
Worms; Ratiſbon, and Cuetci. © There he is 
viſited by Alcuin archbiſhop of York, The 
king, who could ſcarce ſign his on name, was 
reſolved to make ſcience flouriſh, becauie he 
would be great in every thing. Peter de Piſa 
taught him a ſmattering of grammar. It is not 
ſurpriſing that the Italians ſhould inſtruct the 
Gauls and Germans; but it is very extraordi- 

nary that they ſhould have always had occaſion 

for 2 to learn that which at this day is 
not honou:ed with the name of Science. | 
| 3 They 
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They held conference before the king, which 
may be called the origin of the academies, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of Italy, in which every acade- 
mician aſſumed a new name. Charlemagne took 
the appellation of David, Alcuin of Albinus “, 
and a young man called Ilgeberd, who wrote 
doggerel verſes, boldly appropriated to himſelf 
the name of Homer. 

78 * 

Mean while Witikiga, who did not learn 
grammar, raiſed an inſurrection among the Sax- 
ons, and defeated the generals of Charles on the 
banks of the Weſer. Charles comes to repair 
this loſs. He is again victor over the Saxons, 
who lay down their ams before him : he com- 
mands them to deliver up Witikind. They 
anſwer that he has eſcaped to Denmark. 7s 
accomplices are till here, replied Charlemagne, 
and ordered four thouſand five hundred to be 
butchered. before his eyes. In this manner he 
prepared Saxony for the reception of Chriſti- 
ann.. a len, | 

| 84. 


This maſlacre bad the ſame effect as that 
produced a long time after by the maſſacre 
called St. Bartholemew in France. All the 
Saxons reſumed their arms with fury and deſ- 
pair, and were joined by the Danes and neigh- 
bouring nations. 0 


| 785 
Charles marches againſt this multitude, with 
his ſon of the ſame name. He obtains a new. 
victory, and again impoſes fruitleſs laws: eſ- 


* Alcuin or Albinus was invited over by Charlemagne, 
and became his favourite. The claſſical name which this 
prelate aſſumed was Flaccus. | | 

tabliſhing 
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tabliſhing marquiſes or commanders of the mi- 
litia upon 'the frontiers of his realms, 
26. 21 

Witikind yields at length. He comes with 
a duke of Frieſland, and ſubmits to Charle- 
magne at Attigni ſur l'Aine. Then the king- 
dom of France extended as far as Holſtein. The 
King of France repairs again to Italy and re- 
builds Florence; it is very remarkable, that he is 
no ſooner at one end of his dominions, than there 
are always revolts at the other; afure ſign that 
the king had not powerful bodies of troops on 
all his frontiers. The ancient Saxons joined 
the Bavarians; the King repaſſes the Alps. 


. 8 1 

The Empreſs fred ths ſtill governed the 
Greek: Empire, at that time the only Empire, 
had formed a powerful league againſt the King 
of France. It was compoſed of thoſe very 
Saxons and Bavarians, and the Huns ſo famous. 
heretofore under Attila, who inhabited, as 
now, the banks of the Danube and the Drave; 
nay, part of Italy itſelf had engaged in the aſ- 
fociation. Charles vanquiſhed the Huns upon 
the Danube, and the whole was diſſipated. 

From 788 to 792. | 

During theſe four years of peace, he opened: 
ſchools in the houſes of biſhops and mona- 
ſteries. The Roman chanting: was eſtabliſhed: 
in the churches of France. At the diet of 
Aix-la-chapelle he inſtituted thoſe laws which 
are called Capitulary. Laws that favour ftrongly 
of that barbariſm which they were meant to re- 
form, and in which the nation had been long 


buried 5 8 
Theſe: 


11 
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Theſe that follow are the cuſtoms, manners, 
laws and ſpirit, which then prevailed. 


Laws and CusToms obſerved in the time of 
8 CHARLEMAGNE. 


Rovinces were governed and troops levied 
by Dukes, ſome of whom were removeable 
and others hereditary vaſſals, much inthe ſame 
manner as the "Turkiſh provinces are now 
governed by Beglerbeys. | Theſe Dukes had 
been inſtituted in Italy by Diocleſian. The 
Counts, whoſe origin appears to have been 
in the time of Theodoſius, commanded under 
the Dukes, each aſſembling the troops in his 
own diſtrict, The farms, the towns, and vil- 
lages furniſhed a number of ſoldiers propor- 
tioned to their power. Twelve farms found 
one horſeman armed with caſque and cuiraſs. 
The other ſoldiers wore nothing but a long 
ſquare buckler, a battle-ax, a javelin and 
ſword, Thoſe who uſed arrows were obliged 
to have at leaſt a dozen in their quivers. The 
province that furniſhed the ſoldiery, provided 
them with corn and provifions for ſix months. 
The king maintained them for the reſt of the 
campaign. They were reviewed on the firſt- 
of March and the firſt of May. It was ufuall 
at theſe ſeaſons that the parliaments. were held, ; 
In beſieging towns they employed the Ram, 
the Baliſta, the Tortoiſe, and almoſt all the 
machines of the Romans, for, of all their, arts, 
that of war alone ſubſiſted, and that for their 
own ruin. ty 
The noblemen called Barons, Leudes, Rich- 
lomes, with their followers, compoled. ron a 
7 ittle.. 
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little cavalry was then to be ſeen in armies. 


The Muſſulmans of Africa and Spain had a 
greater number of horſe. It appears that afcer- 
wards, they learned of them to cover their men 
and horſes with iron, and hght with lances. 

Charles had naval forces at the mouths of 


all the great rivers of his empire, from the 


Elbe to the Tiber. Before his time they were 
not known among the barbarians, and long 
after his death no ſuch armaments were to be 
ſeen, By theſe means the warlike police 
which he maintained on all the coaſts, he put 
a ſtop to thoſe inundations of northern people, 
who then exerciſed the trade of pirates. He 
contained them within their own. frozen cli- 
mates; but, under his puſillanimous deſcen- 
dants, they deluged all Europe. 

The general affairs were regulated in thoſe 
aſſemblies which repreſented the nation, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the ancient Romans, 
the Gauls, and people of the North. Under 
him, Parliaments had no will but that of their 
maſter, who knew how to command and per- 
ſuade, 

He cauſed trade to flouriſh a little in his vaſt 
dominions, becauſe he was maſter of the ſeas. 
Thus merchants from the coaſt of Tuſcany 
went to trade at Conſtantinople among the 
Chriſtians, and at the port of Alexandria among 
the Muſſulmans, by whom they were civilly re- 
_— and from whom they drew the riches of 
Aſia. | $1 

Venice and Genoa, ſo powerful in the ſequel, 
by means of trade, had not yet engroſſed the 
riches of the nations, tho? Venice began to 
grow wealthy and great. 

| Rome, 
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Rome, Ravenna, Lyons, Arles, and Tours, 
had a great many woollen manufactures, iron 
was damaſked, glaſs was made, filk ſtuffs were 
not woven in any city of the Weſt, 

The Venetians began to bring them from 
Conftantinople, where they were not known 


till after the Emperor Juſtinian ; but it was 


not till near four hundred years after Charle- 


magne, that the Moors fabricated filk at Cor- 
dova, and the Norman princes who conquered. 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, afterwards 


eſtabliſhed, a filk manufactory at Palermo. 
Almoſt all the works of induſtry and craft were 
performed in the empire of the Eaſt. Linen 
was very uncommon. St. Boniface, in a letter 


written to a biſhop ſettled in Germany, deſires 


he will ſend him ſome ſhagged cloth to wi 
his feet after waſhing. This want of linen 


was in all probability, the 'cauſe of thoſe” diſ- 


eaſes of the ſkin; known by the name of 
Leproſy *, fo rife in thoſe days; for there was 
already a great number of thoſe hoſpitals called 


Lazars, 


It is pretended that even in the time of 


Charlemagne 'great projects were formed for 
the benefit of commerce, as they had actually 


* We ſhould rather think that the wearing of woollen 
next the ſkin would help to prevent the leproſy, by pro- 
moting a copious and regular perſpiration. We do not find 
that the Romans were ſubject to this diſtemper ; nor the 
other Europeans, before the uſe of linen was known to 
them. The. leproſy made no figure among the northern 
nations, until it was imported from the Eaſt, in the time 


of the cruſades ; and then it gained ground to ſuch a de- 


zree, that it was found expedient to build lazar-houſes in 
almoſt every kingdom of Europe, | | | 
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70 CHARLEMAGNE. . 
begun the famous canal, which was to join the 
Rhine to the Danube, and thus open a com- 
munication between the black ſea and the 
ocean. But the ſpirit of conqueſt might have 
had a greater ſhare in this undertaking, than 
any view to public utility, | 

oney had nearly the ſame value as that of 
the Roman empire after Conſtantine. The 
golden ſol was the on Romanum, which the 
barbarians called fol from their known. habit 
of contracting all names. Thus of; Auguſtus 
they made Aout; of Forum Julii Frejus z, and 
this golden ſol was equivalent to forty deniers. 
of ſilver through the whole extent of Charle- 
magne's dominions.” —  , 


ConTixuaTION of the CUSTOMS that 
prevailed in the time of CHARLEMAGNE. 


THE CHURCH. 


HE churches: of France were rich, thoſe 

of Germany began to be rich, and-were 
deftined- one day to be more ſo, becauſe they 
were endowed with larger territories, The 
Biſhops and Abbots had. a, great number of 
ſlaves. The Abbot Alcuin, preceptor toCharle- 
magne, is reproached with having had twenty 
thoufand. This number is not incredible. Al- 
cuin poſſeſſed three abbeys, the lands of which 
had been inhabited by twenty thouſand men, 
all belonging to the lord or ſuperior. Theſe 
ſlaves known under the name of Serfs could 
not marry, nor change the place of their abode 
without the permiſſion of the Abbot. They 
5 were 
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were obliged to go fifty leagues with their 
carts, if he commanded them. They worked 
for him three days in the week, and he ſhared. 
all the fruits of the earth. 
In France and in Germany the biſhops more 
than once have been known to go to battle 
with their Serfs, Charlemagne in a letter to. 
one of his wives called Fraſtada, mentions a 
Biſhop who had valiantly fought by his ſide, 
in a battle againſt the Ayares, a. people deſ- 
cended from the Scythians, who were ſettled. 
2 the country which is-now called Au- 
ria. | | 
We find in his time 14. monaſteries which 
were obliged to furniſh ſoldiers. If the Abbot 
was in theleaſt inclined to war, nothing hindered 
him from heading them in perſon; true it is 
in the year 803, a parliament complained to 
Charlemagne, that too great a number of prieſts 
had been ſlain in war, Then the miniſters of 
the altar were forbid going to battle, but 
cuſtom was the ſtronger law. | | 
We ſee in the Bavarian laws and the Capi- 
tularies of Charlemagne, that the prieſts were 
forbid to have any other women in their houſes, 
but their mothers and ſiſters : this was one of 
thoſe laws which are contradicted by cuſtom. 
No perſon was allowed to call himſelf clerk - 
who was not really ſo,; or to wear the tonſure 
without belonging to a biſhop. Such clerks 
werecalled Heepbals, and puniſhed as vagabonds. 
They were, ignorant of the. ſtation ſo com- 
mon in our days, which is neither ſecular 
nor eccleſiaſtic v. The title of Abbot, which 


A ſet of people known by the name of Abbe's, who 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the laity by a kind of —_— 
E s t. 
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ſignifies father, belonged to none but the chiefs 
of monaſteries, or even to ſeculars conſtituted 
in dignity ; for example, that title was given 
to the chief of the republic of Genoa. | 

The Abbots of that time had the paſtoral 
ſtaff which the Biſhops carried, and which had 
been the mark of the augural dignity in pagan 
Rome. Such was the power thoſe Abbots had 
over their monks, that they ſometimes con- 
demned them to the moſt cruel afflictive pains, 
They were the firſt who adopted the barbarous 
cuſtom of the Greek Emperors, namely, that 
of burning the eyesf and a council was obliged 
to prohibit this outrage, which they began to 
look upon as a right and prerogative. | 

As tothe ceremonies of the Church, the maſs 
was different from what it is at preſent, and til! 
more different from what it had been in the firſt 
ages: there was no more than one ſaid in every 
church. And Kings very rarely cauſed them 
to be faid in private. | | 
The firſt auricular confeſſion which is called 
neral confeſſion, is that of St. Eloy in the 
ixth century. The enemies of the Roman 
Church, who have revolted againſt ſuch a ſa- 
Jutary inſtitution, ſeem to have diveſted man- 
kind of the moſt effectual bridle to reſtrain 
their ſecret crimes. Even the very ſages of 
antiquity had felt the importance of it ; and 


„ 


habit, tho* in reality they do not belong to any order of 
the church: many individuals aſſume this habit, to 
ſave the expence of lace and embroidery ; for the abbe's 
dreſs, like canonicals in England, entitles the wearer to 
admiſſion into the beſt company. | 

1 An operation performed by bringing a piece of red 
hot metal ſo near the eye, as to deſtroy that organ. 


the 
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tho' they had not been able to impoſe it as a 
duty on all men, they had eſtabliſhed the prac- 
tice of it among thoſe who pretended to lead a 
life of purity: it was the firſt expiation of thoſe 
who were initiated among the antient Egypti- 
ans, and in the Eleuſinian Myſteries of Ceres. 
Thus the Chriſtian Religion hath conſecrated 
things, the ſhadow of which God had permit- 
ted human wiſdom to perceive and embrace. 

Religion was not yet extended to the north 
farther than the conqueſts of Charlemagne. 
Denmark, and all the country of the Nor- 
mans were plunged in groſs idolatry. The 
inhabitants adored Oden ; they imagined that 
after death, the happineſs of man conſiſted 
in drinking beer out of the ſculls of their ene- 
mies in Odin's Hall. We have ſtill tranſlati- 
ons of their old ſongs which expreſs this notion. 
It was a great deal for them to believe another 
life, "Poland was neither leſs barbarous. nor 
leſs idolatrous. The Muſcovites, more ſavage 
than all the other inhabitants of Great Tartary, 
knew ſcarce enough of religion to be Pagans, 
Yet all theſe nations lived quietly and peace- 
ably “ in their ignorance, happy in being un- 
known to Charlemagne, who ſold the know- 
ledge of Chriſtianity to dear... 


—— 


® Not ſo quietly, if we may believe the hiſtories of 
Saxo- grammaticus, Loccinius, &c. How is it poſſible that 
ſavage nations could live peaceably, who depended upon 
plunder for many of the neceſſames of life ? 


E Cons | 
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. prevailed in the time of CHARLEMAGNE, 


CoxnTINUATION of the CUST OMS that 


LAWS and CUSTOMS. 


Tz was uſually adminiſtred by counts ap- 
pointed by the king, They had their re- 
ſpective diſtricts aſſigned, and were ſuppoſed to 
be acquainted with the laws, which were nei- 
ther ſo numerous nor obſcure as ours: the pro- 
ceedings were ſimple, and every man pleaded 
his own cauſe in France and Germany. 
' Rome alone and her dependencies ſtil] re- 
tained abundance of the laws and formalities of 
the Roman empire; the Lombard laws pre- 
vailed through the reſt of Hither Italy. 

Every count had under him a hieutenant 
called Viguier, ſeven aſſeſſors (Scabini) choſen 
in thecity. Like the ancient Roman Senators, 
they were at once warriors and judges. Nay 
they were forbid to appear upon the tribunal 
without their bucklers ; but, under Charle- 
magne, no other citizens or even ſoldiers were 
allowed to go armed in time of peace. This 
wile law, conformable to that of the Romans 
and Muſtulmans, prevented thoſe quarrels and 
continual duels which afterwards deſolated 
Europe, when the faſhion was introduced of 
never quitting the ſword, but of going .armed 
into the houſes of friends, courts of judicature, 
and churches ; an abuſe carried to ſuch a length, 
that in Spain, Germany and Flanders, the 
judge, the counſellor, the ſolicitor and phyſician 


wall; 


hat 
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walk at this day with their ſwords by their ſides, 
as if they were going to fight. , , 

- Thoſe counts vubliſkied in their juriſdiction 
the order of marching to war, enliſting ſoldiers 
under captains or companies of an hundred, 
condudted them to the rendezvous of the 
troops, and in the mean time left their lieute- 
nants to act as judges in the boroughs, for I dare 
not call them cities. ge "$72 
The King ſent commiſſaries with expreſs 
letters, Mi Dominici, to examine the con- 
duct of the counts: but neither thoſe com- 
miſſaries nor counts ſcarce ever condemned 
2 criminal to death or to any corporal puniſh- 
ment. For, excepting Saxony, where Charle- 
magne exacted fanguinary laws, almoſt all forts 
of crimes were puniſhed by fine through the 
reſt of his empire; that of rebellion alone was 
puniſhed with death, and the kings reſerved the 
judgment to themſelves. The Salique law, that 
of the Lombards and of the Ripuarii, had { 
fixed prices upon the greateſt part of all the 
other outrages which are now puniſhed with 
the loſs of life, or by ſevere penalties. This 
juriſprudence, which appears humane, was in 
effect more cruel than our own: it left 1. 
body who could pay for it, a liberty to do miſ- 
chief. The gentleſt law is that which by 
bridling iniquity in the moſt terrible manner 
prevents the frequent commiſſion of crimes. 
By the ancient laws reduced under Dagobert 
king of the Francs, it coſt one hundted ſols 
to cut off a man's ear; and if the loſs of the 
ear was not attended with deafneſs, the perpe- 
trator was quit for fifty. pas, ns 2 
The murder of a deacon was taxed at four 
K 2 + hundred 


diſtinction made 
that bared the brain, and one that only cut off 
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hundred ſols, and that of a pariſh prieſt at ſix 
hundred. | 
The third chapter of the Ripuary law, al- 


lows the murderer of a biſhop to atone the 
crime by paying as much gold as will balance 


a leaden Tunique, as long as the deliquent, and 
of a determined thickneſs, _. | 
The Salique law revived under Charlemage, 


fixes the price of a biſhop's life at 400 ſols. 


It is ſo true that a criminal could redeem his 
life in this manner, that a number of thoſe 


laws are thus expreſſed. Componat tercentum, 


ducentum, centum ſolidis, The delinquent may 
compound for 300, 200, or 100, ſols. | 
The torture was applied to ſlaves only, and 
he who by the torture occaſioned the death of 
an innocent flave belonging to another man, 
was obliged to give him two by way of ſatis- 

faction. 8 
Charlemagne, who corrected the Salique and 
Lombard laws, did nothing but raiſe the price 
of crimes. They were all ſpecified, and a 
me the price of a ſtroke 


one of the tables of the ſcull: the firſt was va- 
Jued at 45 ſols, and the other at 20. 4 128 
A Witch convicted of having eaten human- 
Keſh, was condemned to pay 200 ſols: And 
this article is a proof very humbling to human 
Nature, of the exceſs to which we may be driven 
by ſuperſtition, ; 
All outrages againſt chaſtity had likewiſe 
their fixed prices The rape of a married wo- 
man coſt 200 fols, For having violated a girl 
on the highway, = payed but forty ſols. 
IV hoſoever carried off a girl of ſervile condi- 
5 ron, 
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tion, was fined in four ſols, and obliged to re- 
ſtore her to her maſter. The moſt ſevere of 
thoſe barbarous laws, was preciſely that which 
ought to have been the moſt gentle. Charle- 
magne himſelf, in the ſixth book of his Capitu- 
laries, ſays that a man's marrying his godmo- 
ther is a crime 2 of death, which can be 
atoned no other way but by ſpending his whole 
life in pilgrimage. | 

Among the Salique laws there is one which 
ſtrongly denotes the contempt into which the 
Romans were fallen with thoſe barbarous peo- 
ple: The Franc who had ſlain a Roman citi- 


ren, paid no more than 1050 deniers; whereas 


the Roman paid 2500 for the blood of a Franc. 

In criminal. cauſes that could not be other- 
wiſe decided, the accuſed party d himſelf 
By oath, and not only himſelf,. but he was ob- 
liged to produce a certain number of witneſſes 
to ſwear to the ſame effect . When both par- 


ties oppoſed oath to oath, the combat was ſome 


times permitted: | k 
Theſe eombats we know were appeals to the 


judgment of God: this is the name they gave 


to the moſt deplorable follies of thoſe barbarous 
governments: The accuſed were ſubjected to 
the proof of cold water, boiling water, or red 
hot iron. The celebrated Stephen Baluze has 
collected all:the antient ceremonies 6f'thofetri- 
als. They began with the maſs, the accuſed 
perſon was excommunicated, the cold water was 
bleſſed and: exorciſed, and then being bound 
with cords, he was thrown into the water: If 
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KReſembling the cuſtom of Frank-pledge among the Sax= - 
ens, Which was borrowed from the Lombards; 
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he ſunk to the bottom, he was reputed inno- 
cent; but if he floated on the ſurface, he was 
found guilty. Mr. de Fleuri, in his Eccleſiaſtie 
Hiſtory, ſays it was a ſure way to find no per- 
fon criminal. I dare ſay, it was a way by which 
many. innocent perſons periſhed. There are 
many men whoſe breaſts are ſo large, and whoſe 
lungs are ſo light, as to hinder them from ſink- 
ing, eſpecially when a thick cord with which 
they are tied in ſeveral circumvolutions, conſti- 
tutes, with the body, a volume ſpecihcally 
lighter than the ſame quantity of water *. 'T his 
wretched cuſtom, ſince proſcribed in large ci- 
ties, is preſerved even to our days in many pro- 
vinces ; and thoſe who incurred the imputation 
of ſorcery have been often ſubjected to it, even 
by the ſentence of the judge; for nothing en- 
dures fo long as ſuperſtition, and more than 
ON unfottunate wretch has loſt his life by the 
tria]. Fr 1 

The judgment of God, by means of hot wa- 
ter, was executed by compelling the accuſed to 
plunge his naked arm into a tub of boiling wa- 
ter, and take up from the bottom a conſecrated 
ring. The judge, in preſence of the prieſts and 
the people, incloſed the patient's arm in a/bag 
ſealed with his own ſeal: and if in thres/\ days 
after, no mark of a ſcald appeared, or if the 
mark was thought inconſiderable, his innocence 
was acknowledged. We plainly fee that the 
judges could warp theſe ſtrange laws according 
to their own pleaſure, ſeeing it was in their 


141 EE 


—_— 


ho We have animadyerted on this remark in the fult vo- 
lume of the tranſlation. 


power 
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power to decide whether or not the cicatrix was 
conſiderable enough to conſtitute the crime. 


793 

Charles being neighbour to the Huns, of 
conſequence becomes their natural enemy. He 
levies troops againſt them, and girds his ſon 
Lewis with the ſword in the fourteenth year 
of his age. He makes him what was then called 
Miles, that is, inſtructs him in the art of war; 
but this was not creating him knight, as ſome 
authors have imagined. Chivalry was not eſ- 
tabliſhed until a long time after this period. He 
again defeats the Huns upon the Danube and 
upon the Raab. 

Charles aſſembles the biſhops to judge the 
doctrine of Elipand archbiſhop of Toledo. One 
may be amazed to find an archbiſhop of Toledo 
at that time when the Muſfulmans were maſters 
in Spain; but we muſt know that the Muſſul- 
mans, though viRors, left liberty of conſcience 
to the vanquiſhed; that they did not think the 
Chriſtians were worthy to be Muſſulmans, and 
contented themſelves with impoſing a flight tri- 
bute upon them, | 

This Elipand imagined, like Felix d'Urgel, 
that jeſus Chriſt as man was the adopted ton, 
but as God the natural fon of God the Father, 
It was a difficult point to reſolve by one's ſelf ; 
therefore it was referred to judges, by whom 
the doctrine was condemned. | 

While Charles obtains victories, enacts laws, 
and aſſembles biſhops, a conſpiracy is formed 
againſt him. He had a ſon by one of his wives 
or concubines, called Pepin the Hunchbacked, 
to diſtinguiſh him from his other ſon Pepin 
king of Italy. Such children as are now called 
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baſtards, and deprived of inheritance, were ca- 
of inheriting at that time, and were not 
reputed baſtards. Hunchback, though the el- 
deſt of all the ſons, had no portion, and this 
is the origin of the conſpiracy. He is appre- 
hended with his accomplices at Ratiſbon, tried 
y a parhament, ſhaved, and ſent to the mo- 
naſtery of Prum in the Ardennes. Some of his 
adherents have their eyes put out, 'and others 

are beheaded. 
794. ä 

The Saxons revolt again, and are again ea- 
fily defeated. Witikind was no longer at their 
head *. 

The famous council of Frankfort. Here was 
condemned the ſecond council of Nicea, in 
which the empreſs Irene had re-eſtabliſhed the 
worſhip of images. 

Charlemagne cauſes the Carolin-Books to be 
written againft image worſhip. Rome did not 
then think like the kingdom of the Francs ; 
but this difference of opinion did not create any 
quarrel between Charlemagne and the pope, to 
whom his friendſhip was neceſſary. 


The duke of Friul, 2 vaſſal of Charles, is 
ſent againſt the Huns, and makes himſelf ma- 
ſter of their treaſures, ſuppoſing they had any. 
Pope Adrian dies December 25. Charlemagne 
is ſaid to have written his epitaph in Latin 
verſe; but one can hardly believe that this king 


This chief had turned Chriftian when he ſubmitted to 
Charlemagne, and after that period was never concerned 
in any inſurrection. 

of 
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of the Franks, who could not write *, ſhould 
nevertheleſs be capable of making Latin verſes. 


6. | 

Leo III. ſucceeds Adrian, and Charles writes 
to him thus: We-rejoice at your election, 
and that you pay us that obedience and fidelity 
which is our due.” In this manner he expreſſes 
himſelf as a patrician of Rome, and thus his 


* expreſſed himſelf to the Franks as mayor 
of the palace. | > 


797; 79 

Pepin king o Italy is ſent by his father 
againſt the Huns; a ſure ſign that the ſormer 
victories were not very complete. He obtains 
a new. one. The celebrated empreſs Irene is 
ſhut up in a cloiſter by her ſon Conſtantine , V. 
She re- aſcends the throne; cauſes her ſon's eyes 
to be put out: he dies of the operation, and 
ſhe laments his death. Tbis Lrene, although 
the natural enemy of Charlemagne; was 1 
ous of * allied to him | 


At this enrigd the —— that i is, — 
the North, who inhabited the coaſts of. the B 
tick, were pirates. Charles equips a Leet and 
clears the feas:of them. 

The new pope Leo Ui. Kicuds the: dn HEY 
ment of the Romans: his canons reſolve to put 
out his eyes, and cut out his tongue. The at- 
tempt is — but he recovers of his wounds: 


* — = * WY * * = = * — — 
ͤ—— — — — 


be French hiſtorians ſay poſitively, that he ſpoke and 
wrote Latin fluently, and even compoſed verſes im that lan- 
Suage; that he underſtood Greek, and was a good profi- 
cient in aſttonomy. If that was the caſe, , it is very ſtrange - 
he ſhould not have learned to write, 
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he comes to Paderborn to demand juſtice of 
Charles, who ſends him back to Rome with an 
eſcorte. Charles follows him in a little time: 
ſends his ſon Pepin to ſeize the duchy of Bene- 
ventum, which ſtill held of the emperor of 
Conſtantinople. 1 

1 800. 

He arrives at Rome; declares the pope in- 
nocent of the crimes laid to his charge; and 
the pope declares him emperor amidſt the accla- 
mations of the people. Charlemagne affects 
to conceal his joy under the cloke of modeſty, 
and ſeems aftoniſhed at his glory: he acts as 
the ſovereign of Rome, and renews the empire 
of the Cæſars: but to render that empire dura- 
ble, theie was a neceflity for his remaining at 
Rome. 

| 801. 

Hiſtorians alledge, that as ſoon as he was 
emperor, Irene expreſſed a deſire of being mar- 
ried to him. Such a marriage would rather 
have been between the two empires than be- 


tween Charlemagne and Irene, who was an old 


woman. 


802. 
Charlemagne exerts all the authority of the 
old emperors. No country from Beneventum 


to Bayonne, and from Bayonne to Bavaria, was 


exempted from his legiſlative power. John 
duke of Venice, having aſſaſſinated a biſhop, is 
accuſed before Charles, and does not object to 
him as a judge. | 
Nicephorus, ſucceſſor to Irene, acknowledges 
Charles as emperor, without coming to any 
agreement about the limits of the two empires. 


803. 
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The emperor applies himſelf to the eſtabliſh, 
ment of police in his dominions, as much as 
the times would permit. He again diſperſes 
the factions of the Saxons, and at laſt tranſ- 
ports part of that people to Flanders, Provence, 
Italy, and Rome itſelf. 

805. 

He dictates his laſt will, which begins thus: 
“Charles, Emperor, Cæſar, the moſt invin- 
cible king of the Francs,” &c. He bequeaths 
to Lewis all the country from Spain to the 
Rhine: he leaves Italy and Bavaria to Pepin 
and to Charles, France from the Loire to In- 
golditadt, and all Auſtraſia from the Scheld to 
the confines of Brandenbourg. In theſe three 
lots there was ſubject for eternal diviſions. 
Charlemagne thought to prevent all diſſenſions, 
by ordaining, that if any difference ſhould hap- 
pen about the limits of theſe Kingdoms, which 
could not be decided by evidence, they ſhould 
appeal to the Judgment of the Croſs. This con- 
ſiſted in making the oppoſite advocates ſtand 
with their arms extended, and he who was firſt 
wearied loſt the cauſe. The natural good ſenſe 
of ſo great a conqueror could not over- balance 
the cuſtoms of the age. | 

Chailemagne {till retains the empire and the 
fovercignty, and was king of the kings his 
children. This famous will was made at Thi- 
onville with the approbation of a parliament. 
The parliament was compoſed of biſhops, ab- 
bots, officers of the palace and the army, who 
attended for no other reaſon but to atteſt the 
will of an abſolute maſter. The diets were not 
then what they are now; and that vat repub- 

E 6 lic 
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lic of princes, noblemen, and free towns, . un+- 
der one chief, was = _ eſtabliſhed. 

The famous Aaron, caliph of Bagdad, the 
new Babylon, ſends ambaſſadors and preſents to 
Charlemagne. The nations beſtowed upon 
Aaron a title ſuperior to that of Charlemagne; 
the emperor of the Weſt was ſurnamed The 
Great, but the caliph was ſurnamed The Juſt “. 

It is not ſurpriſing that Aaron Rachid ſhould. 
ſend ambaſſadors to the French emperor :- they, 
were both enemies to the emperor of the Eaſt: 
dut what would be ſurpriſtng is, that a caliph, 
as our hiſtorians alledge, ſhould propoſe the. 
ceffion of Jeruſalem to It would: 
have been a prophanation in the caliph to yield 
up to Chriſtians a city full of Moſques; and 
this prophanation would have coſt him his. 
throne and life. Beſides, enthuſiaſm had not 
as yet ſummoned the-Chriſtizns of the Weſt to, 
_ Jeruſalem. 

Charles convokes. a council at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. This council adds to the creed, “that 
the Hely Ghoit proceeds from the Father and 
the Son.” This addition was not then received 
at Rome, but the Romans adopted it ſoon after. 
— us ſome Degmas are eſtabliſhed by little and 

At this period, the people called Normans, 
Danes, and Scandinavians, reinforced by the 
antient Saxons, who had retired among them, 
preſumed to menace the coaſts of the new em- 
pire, Charles croſſes. the Elbe; and Godfrey, 
chief of all thoſe Barbarians, in order to defend 
9. He was called Aaron Al Raſchid, or The Upright, 

| | himſelf, 
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himſelf, draws a large trench between the 
ocean and the Baltick, on the confines of Hol- 
tein, the antient Cimbrique Cherſoneſus, and 
fortifies this trench with a ſtrong paliſado. In 
the fame manner the Romans had dran an in- 
trenchment between England and Scotland: 
feeble imitations. of the famous Cheneſe wall *. 
807. 808. | 
Treaties with the Danes. Laws for the 
Saxons. * Police eſtabliſhed in the, empire. 
Small fleets ſtationed " the mouths of rivers. , 
10. | ; 
Pepin, that ſon of Charlemagne-to whom his 
father had given the kingdom of Italy, dies of 
the plague, in the month of July, leaving a. 
baſtard called Bernard. The emperor, without: 
difficulty, beſtows Italy on this baſtard, as the 
natural heir, according to the cuſtom of the 
time. 1 5 . 
550 . „ | 
A fleet ſtationed at Boulogne in the channel. 
A light-houſe rebuilt at Boulogne. Wurtzburg , 
built. The death of prince Charles deſtined for 
the empire. | 
N 813. 7 1 * 
The emperor aſſociates his ſon Lewis in the 
empire, in the month of March, at Aix-la- 
chapelle. All preſent are obliged to give their 
votes for this aſſociation. He gives the city of 


* Why imitations ? might not common ſenſe and reflec- 
tion point out the expedient to people who had never heard 
of the Chineſe wall; which, in all probability, was the 
caſe with thoſe barbarians ?—We muſt alſo obſerve, that 
the Roman wall drawn acroſs the North of England by 
Severus was as ſtrong and effeQual as the famous wall of 


China. * 
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8 LEWIS tus WEAK. 

Ulm'tg the Monks, who treat the inhabitants 
like flaves. He gives lands to Eginard the ſup- 
poſed lover of his daughter Emma. The ro- 
mances are full of fables worthy of archbiſhop 
Turpin *, concerning this Eginard and that 
pretended daughter of the emperor; but, unfor- 
tunately for the author, Charlemagne never had 
a daughter of that name. 82 

814. 

He dies of a pleuriſy after ſeven days illneſs, 
January 28, at three in the morning. He had 
no phyſician near him who knew what a pleu- 
riſy was. Medicine, like almoſt all the other 
arts, was known to none but the Arabians and 
Greeks of Conſtantinople. 


F 


LEWIS TH DEBONNAIRE, 
or THE WEAK, 


SECOND EMPEROR. 


814. . 
LEW S haſtens from Aquitaine to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and puts himſelf in full poſſeſſion 
of the empire. He was born in 778 to Char- 
lemagne, by one of his wives, called Ildegarde, 
daughter of a German duke. He is ſaid to 
bave had beauty, ſtrength, health, and addreſs 


— ———— 


The fabulous hiſtory of Charlemagne and Orlando, 
which furniſhed the ground-work for the poems of Boyardo- 
and Arioſto, was not written by archbiſhop Turpin, but 


by a monk who aflumed the name of Turpin, in the ele- 


venth century; whereas the archbiſhop of Rheims, to 
whom it has been falſely imputed, flouriſhed in the eighth, 


at 
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at all his exerciſes, and to have underſtood La- 
tin and Greek; but he was weak and unfortu- 
nate. His empire was bounded on the North 
by the Baltick and Denmark, the Ocean on the 
Weſt, the Mediterranean, Adriatic and Pyre- 
nees on the South, and the Viſtula and Tæiſſa 
on the Eaſt. The duke of Beneventum was 
his feudatory, and paid him annually ſeven thou- 
fand crowns of gold for his duchy ; a very con- 
ſiderable ſum at that time. The territory of 
Beneventum extended much farther at that time 


than now, and conſtituted the boundary of the 
to empires. - 
15. 


The firſt ſtep that __ took, was to ſhut 
up all his ſiſters in convents, and all their lovers 
in jail, a meafure for which he was not beloved 
either in his own family, or in the ftate ; the 
ſecond was to augment the privileges of all the 
churches ; the third was to incenſe his nephew 
Bernard king of Italy, who came to take the 
oath of fidelity, and ſaw all his friends exiled, 

| 3216. 

Stephen IV. is elected biſhop of Rome and 
pope by the Roman people, without conſulting 
the emperor; but he makes the people ſwear 
obedience and fidelity to Lewis, to whom he 
carries the oath in perſon to Rheims. He crowns 
the emperor and his wife Ermengarde; and re- 
turns to Rome in the month of October, with 
a decree importing that for the future the popes 


ſhall be elected in preſence of the emperor's 
ambaſladors. 
8 


17. 
Lewis aſſociates his eldeſt ſon Lotharius in 
the empire. This was being in a great * : 
3 


*. 
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He makes Pepin, his ſecond ſon, king of Aqui» 
taine; and eres Bavaria, with fome neigh- 
bouring countries, into a- kingdom for his 
ungeſt ſon Lewis. All three are diſſatisfied; 
tharius, at being an emperor without power; 
the two others, with the ſmallneſs of their 
dominions; and Bernard, king of Italy, ne- 
phew to the emperor, more diſſatisfied than all. 
the reſt, , | 
818. 


The emperor Lewis thought himſelf emperor 
of. Rome, . and Bernard grandſon of, Charle- 
magne, would have no maſter in Italy. It is. 
plain that Charlemagne in his diviſion had act- 
ed more like a parent than a politician, and 
laid the foundation of civil wars for his family. 
The emperor and Bernard had recourſe to arms, 
and meet at Chaalons ſur Saone. Bernard, who 
was probably more ambitious than warlike, 
loſes parts of his army without fighting; and 
ſubmits to the mercy of Lewis the Debonnaire, 
who orders the eyes of his nephew Bernard and 
all his partiſans to be, put out. The operation 
was not expertly performed upon Bernard, who 
dies three days after he had undergone it. This 
cuſtom of putting out the eyes of princes, was 
very much practiſed by the Greek emperors, 
— to the caliphs, and. prohibited by 
Charlemagne. | 

819. 


The emperor loſes his wife Ermengarde, and 
heſitates whether he ſhall become a monk or 
marry again. He takes to wife one Judith daugh- 
ter of a Bavarian count. He pacihes ſome - 
troubles in Pannonia, and holds diets at Aix-la- 
chapelle. | 
| 820. 
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820. 
His generals retake Carniola and Carinthia 
from the barbarians who had conquered theſe 


provinces, 
827, 


Several eceleſiaſtics inſpire the emperor Lewis 
with remorſe for the puniſhment he had inflict- 
ed upon his nephew king Bernard, and the mo- 
naſterial captivity in which he held three of his 
ewn brothers, whoſe names were Drogon, Thi- 


erri, and Hugues, contrary to the promiſe he 


had made to Charlemagne to take care of their 
fortune. Thoſe eccleſiaſtics were in the right. 
It is a conſolation to mankind, that there are 
every where men who can in the name of the 


Divinity inſpire princes with remorſe : but there 
= ought to ſtop, without perſecuting and de- 


ing them. 


r 

The biſhops and abbots impoſe a public pen- 
nance on the emperor. He appears, in the af- 
ſembly of Attigni, covered with haic-cloth. He 
gives archbiſhoprics and abbeys to his brothers 
whom he had made monks againſt their incli- 
nation. He implores forgiveneſs of God for 
the death of Bernard; this might have been done 
without hair-cloth and public penance, which, 
rendered the emperor — 

23. 

What were more 2 — circumſtances, 
Lotharius, whom he had aſſociated in the em- 
pire, cauſed himſelf to be crowned: at Rome by 
pope Paſchal ; the empreſs Judith, his mother- 
in- law, brought him a brother; and the Romana 
neither loved nor valued the emperor. One of 
the great faults of Lewis, was his neglecting - 


r I. r FETs 
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ſix the ſtate of empire at Rome. Pope Paſchal 
without remiſſion put out the eyes of all thoſe 
who preached up obedience to emperors ; but 
afterwards he ſwore before God, that he had no 
Mare in theſe executions, and the emperor ſaid 
not a word, 

The empreſs Judich is delivered at Compeigne 
of a ſoa who is called Charles. Lotharius was 
then returned from Rome, His father Lewis 
the emperor exacts of him an oath, importing 
that he would conſent to give ſome kingdom to 
this child: a kind of oath, the violation of 
which he might have foreſeen. 


| . | 

Pepe Paſchal dies. The Romans will not al- 
low him to be buried. Lotharius, at his returu 
to Rome, cautes informations to be taken 
againſt his memory. The proceſs is dropt. Lo- 
tharius, as emperor and ſovereign of Rome, 
makes Jaws for the protection of the popes; but 
in theſe very laws, he names the pope before 
himſelf; a very dangerous piece of inattention. 
Pope Stephen II. takes the oath of fidelity to 
the two emperors, but there it is exprefly ſaid 
it was of his own free-will. The clergy and 
the Roman people ſwear they will never ſuffer 
2a pope to be elected without the conſent of the 
emperor. They ſwear fealty to their lords Lewis 
and Lotharius, but add, << faving the fidelity 
we have promiſed to our lord the pope.” 
It ſeems that in all the oaths of thoſe times, 
there were clauſes by which they were in effect 
annulled. 

Armorica or Britanny would not then acknow- 
ledge the empire. Thoſe people had no right, 
but that in common to all men, to be free; but 


in 
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in leſs than forty days they were obliged te 
yield to the ſtronger power. 
825. 

One Heriolt duke of the Danes comes to FR 
court of Lewis to embrace the.chriftian religion ; 
but, this was becauſe he had been expelled 
trom his own dominions. 'I'he' emperor ſends 
Anſcharius, a monk of Corbie, to preach Chri- 
ſtianity in the delerts where Stocknolm is now 
actually built. He founds the biſhoprie of Ham- 
burgh for this Anſcharius, and from Hamburgh 
the miſfionaries are to.4et out, in order to con- 
vert the North. 

New Corbie is ſounded in Weſtphalia for the 
ſame purpoſe. Tue abbot, inſtead of being a 
3 is now n = of the empire. 

Wulle Lewis ia employed at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
about the miſſions of the North, the Mooriſh 
kings of Spain ſend troops into Aquitaine, and 
war is carried on near the Pyrenees between 
the Muflulmans and the Chriſtians; but it is 
foon terminated by agreement. 4 


— 


The emperor Len ate councils to be 
held at Mentz, Paris, and Toulouſe. He res 
pents of this meaſure. The council of Paris 
writes to him and his fon Lotharius : „We 
treat your excellencies to remember, after the 
example of Conſtantine, that the biſhops have 
a right to judge y Cs that biſhops cannot 
be judged by man.” 

is beſtows upon his young ſon Charles 

in the cradle, what was then called Germany, 
ſituate between the Maine, the Rhine, the 
Neckar, and the Danube; to this he added 
Transjurane 
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Transjurane Burgundy, comprehending the 
country of Geneva and Swiſſerland. | 

The three other children of Lewis reſent this 
partition, and at firſt excite the exclamations of 
the whole empire, 


28. 
Judith, mother of Charles, that infant king 
of Germany, governed her buſband the empe- 
ror, and was governed by one Bernard count of 


Barcelona, her gallant,. whom ſhe had placed 


at the head of affairs. 


Js. - 
So many weakneſſes gave birth to factions. 


An abbot, called Vala, a relation of Lewis, 


begins a conſpiracy againſt the emperor. His. 
three-children, Lotharius aſſociated by him in 


the empire, Pepin to.whom he had given Ac- 
2 and Lewis who had received Bavaria 


rom his bounty, declared againſt their father. 
An abbot of St. Dennis, who had at the ſame 
time St. Medard de Soiſſons and St. Germain, 
promiſes to levy troops for their ſervice. The 
biſhops of Vienna, Amiens, and Lyons, declare 
all thoſe who will not join them, rebels to 
God and the church.” This was not the firſt 


time the world had ſeen civil war preached up 


in the name of God; but it was the firſt time 
any father had at one time ſeen three of his own · 
— rebellious and unnatural in the name 
of F 


5 830. 

Each of theſe rebellious ſons had an army: 
and the father had but- an handful of troops,. 
with which he fled: from Aix-la-Chapelle to 
Picardy. He ſet out on Aſh-Wedneſday ; a cir- 
cumſtance trifling in itſelf, but become eternally 

| memorable - 
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memorable by its having been imputed to him 
as a crime equal to factilege. 

At firſt a remnant of reſpect for the paternal 
and imperial authority, which had mixed with 
the rebellion, induces them to give Lewis the 
Weak the hearing in an aſſembly at Compiegne. 
There he promiſed to be ruled by the advice of 
his ſon king Pepin and that of the prieſts, and 
to make his wife a nun: but until a deciſive 
reſolution can be taken, Pepin, according to 
the cuſtom of the times, puts out the eyes of 
Bernard, that gallant of Judith who thought 
himſelf ſecure; and his brother underwent the 
ſame fate. | 1 a went 

. Thoſe who have a taſte for the reſearches of 
antiquity, are of opinion, that Bernard pre- 


ſerved his eyes, and that his brother ſuffered” 


for him. True knowledge does not conſiſt in 


the inveſtigation of theſe things ; but in know 
ing the barbarous cuſtoms which prevailed at 


that time, the weakneſs of the government, the 
miſery of nations, and the power of the clergy. 

Lotharius arrives from Italy : he puts the 
emperor his father in priſon, in the hands of 
monks. One of theſe, whoſe name was Gom- 
baud, having more addreſs than his fellows, 
ſerves the emperor with great dexterity, and 
effects his deliverance. Lotharius at length 


begs pardon of his father at Nimeguen. The 


three brothers are divided among themſelves, 
and the emperor, at the mercy of thoſe by whom 
be is governed, leaves the whole empire in con- 
fu 


821. " 
Diets are -aſſembled, und armies raifed on all 


Dands, The empire becomes an anarchy. 


Lewis 
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Lewis of Bavaria enters the country called Ger- 
many, and makes his peace at the head of an 
army. und, 2644 | 

. Pepin is made priſoner, Lotharius is taken 
into favour; andin every treaty a new rebellion 
is projected. , | 

2. 


The empreſs Judith + the advantage of a 
lucky moment, to {trip Pepin of the kingdom of 
Aquitaine, and give it to her ſon Charles, that 
is to herſelf in the name of her ſon, If the em- 
peror Lewis the Weak had not given away ſo 
many kingdoms, he would have been able to 
keep his own. "Fes 

_ Lotharius, under pretext of dethroning his 
brother Pepin, arrives from Italy with an army, 
and with that army brings Pope Gregory IV. 
to inſpire more reſpec and excite more trouble. 


Some biſhops AT the emperor Lewis, 
articularly thoſe of Germany, write to the 
n If thou art come to excommunicate, 
thou ſhalt return excommunicated.” But the 
party of Lotharius, of the other rebellious ſons, 
and the pope, prevailed. 'The rebel and papal! 
army advances to the neighbourhood of Baſil 
againſt the imperial army, The Pope writes to 
the Biſhops : ** Know that the authority of my 
chair is greater than that of the throne of 
Lewis.” In order to prove that affertion, he 
negotiates with that emperor and deceives him. 
The field in which they negotiated, is called 
The field of deceit. He ſeduced the emperor's 
officers and ſoldiers. That unfortunate father 
furrenders himſelf to his rebellious ſons Lotha- 
tus and Lewis of Bavaria, on this ſingle condi- 
tion, 
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tion, that they ſhould not put out the eyes of 
his wife and ſon Charles who was with him. 
The rebellious Lotharius ſends his mother- 
in-law priſoner to Tortona ; his father to the 
abbey of St. Medard, and his brother Charles to 
the monaſtery of Prum. He aſſembles a diet 
at Compiegne, and from thence adjourns to 
Soiſſons. 

An archbiſhop of Rheims, called Ebbon, 
taken from a ſervile condition againſt the laws, 
and elevated to that dignity by Lewis himſelf, 
depoſes his ſovereign and benefactor. The mo- 
narch is compelled to appear before this prelate, 
ſurrounded by thirty biſhops, canons and monks 
in the church of Notre Dame at Soiſſons. Lo- 
tharius is preſent at the humiliation of the fa- 
ther. An hair-cloth is ſpread before the altar, 
Fhe archbiſhop commands the emperor to take 
off his baldrick, ſword and habit, and proftrate 
himſelf upon this hair-cloth, Lewis, with his 
face towards the earth, implores of his own 
accord public penance, which he deſerved 
but too well by this abject ſubmiſſion. The 
archbiſhop compels him to read aloud the liſt 
of his crimes, among which it is ſpecified that 
he had ordered his troops to march on Aſh- 
wedneſday, and convoked a parliament on Holy 
Thurſday. They conſtitute a verbal proceſs of 
this whole tranſaction, a monument ſtill extant 
of inſolence and meanneſs, In this proceſs they 
did not even deign to call Lewis by the name 
of Emperor. | | 

Lewis the Weak continues ſhut up for the 
{pace of a year, in a cell of the convent of St, 
edard at Soiflons, cloathed in fack-cloth, 
without ſervants, without conſolation, Had he 


had 
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had but one ſon, he would have been loſt for 
ever; but his three children quarrelled about his 
ſpoils, and their diſſentions ſoon reſtored liberty 
and the crown to their father. | 

At this time of anarchy, the Normans, that 
is an aſſemblage of Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, 
Pomeranians and Livonians, infeſted the coaſts 
of the empire. They burned the new biſhop- 
ric of Hamburg, ſacked and plundered Frieſ- 
land, ſhewed by anticipation the miſeries they 
would one day occaſion, and there was no other 
way taken to expel them, but paying a ſum of 
money, which no them to return again, 


Lewis king of n and Pepin king of 
Aquitaine, reſolve to deliver their father, be- 
cauſe they are diſſatisfied with their brother Lo- 
tharius, who is forced to conſent to his enlarge- 
ment. The emperor is re-eſtabliſhed at St. 
Denis near Paris, but he dares not reſume the 

* crown, till after he + 4-11 by the biſhops. . 


35* 
As ſoon as he is ablolved, he is enabled to 
levy troops. Lotharius reſtores his wife Judith 


2 


17 and his ſon Charles. An aſſembly at Thionville 
4 anathematizes that of Soiſſons. It coſts the 
Wk | archbiſhop Ebbon no more than the loſs of his 
Till'] ſee; beſides, he was only depoſed in the veſtry; 
107 whereas the emperor had been degraded at the 
= ll | foot of the altar, 
HEN 836. 
1 This whole year is ſpent in fruitleſs negotia- 
1760 tions, and — by public calamities. 


111k 837. 

N | | Lewis the Weak is taken ill. A comet ap- 
pears : Fail not, faid ** 
oger, 


,, ̃ ⁰ůOOV —— — — 
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ioger, to let me know what that comet ſigni- 
ſies. The aſtrologer aniwers that it portended 
the death of a great prince. The emperor did 
not doubt but it was his own ; prepares himſelt 
for death, and recovers. That fame year the 
comet had its effect upon his ſon king Pepin. 
This was a new ſource of trouble. 3 
3838. 

Tae emperor Lewis has now but two chil- 
dren. to fear, inſtead of three. Lewis of Bava- 
ria rebels again, and again begs pardon.. 

39. 


Lotharius likewiſe begs pardon in order to 
have Aquitaine. The emperor makes a new 
partition of his dominions, takes every thing 
trom the children of Pepin lately dead. To 
Italy poſſeſſed by the rebel Lotharius, he adds 
Burgundy, Lyons, Franche Comte, part of Lor- 
rain, of the Palatinate, of Triers, Cologne, Al- 
face, Franconia, Nuremberg, Thuringia, Sax- 
ony, and Frieſland. He gives to his beloved 
Charles the ſon. of Judith, all that lies between 
tae Loire, the Rhone, the Meuſe, and the ocean. 
By this partition, he again finds the ſecret to 
dilguſt his children and grand- children. Lewis 
of Bavaria takes arms againſt him. 4 

840. | 

Lewis the emperor dies at length of chagrin. 
Before his death he makes preſents to his chil- 
dren. Some partiſans of Lewis of Bavaria, ex- 
poſtulating with him on account of his having 
given nothing to that unnatural ſon, * I for- 
give him, ſaid he, but let him know he is the 
cauſe of my death.? | | 

His will confirms the donation of Pepin and 
Charlemagne to the church of Rome, which 

| F owes 
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owes every thing to the kings of the Francs, 
One is ſurprized in reading the charter called 
Carta diviſionis, to find him adding Corſica, Sar- 
dinia and Sicily to thoſe preſents. Sardinia and 
Sicily were diſputed between the Muſſulmans 
and fome Chriſtian adventurers, which laſt had 
recourſe to the popes, from whom they received 
bulls and charity. They conſented to hold of 
the popes; but at that time, in order to acquire 
that right of fief or dependence, the popes ought 
to have demanded it of the emperors. It is not 
known whether or not Lewis the Weak actually 
ceded the ſuperiority of Sardinia and Corſica. 
As for Sicily, it belonged to the emperors of the 
caſt, 
Lewis expires June 20, 840. 


DESSDSSOSS SSIS STR 
t 
TRIRD EMPEROR. 


| 841. 

IN a little time after the death of his ſon, 

Charlemagne's empire underwent the deſtiny 
of Alexander's, and of the greatneſs of the ca- 
liphs. Raiſed with precipitation, it tumbled all 
at once, and was divided by inteſtine wars. 

It is not at all ſurprizing, that princes who 
had dethroned their father, ſhould wiſh to ex- 
terminate each other. Every one vied in itrip- 
ping his brother. Lotharius the emperor wanted 
to have the whole. Lewis of Bavaria and 
Charles the ſon of Judith united againſt him. 
They laid waſte the empire, and drained it of 

| to!diers. 


7 
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ſoldiers. , The two kings fought a bloody battle 
with their brother at Fonteney in the Auxerois. 
An hundred thouſand men are ſaid to have been 
loſt on this occaſion. Lotharius was victor. 
Then he exhibited to the world an example of 

olicy, quite contrary to that of Charlemagne. 
The,conqueror of the Saxons and Frieſlanders 
had ſubjected them to Chriſtianity as a neceſ- 


ſary check. Lotharius, in order to attach them 


to his intereſt, gives them free liberty of con- 
ſcience, and one half of the country becomes 
idolatrous again. ö I | "7 
842, — 17 be 

Tie two brothers, Lewis of Bavaria and 
Charles of Aquitaine, unite by that famous oath 
which is almoſt the only monument“ extant of 
the language called Romance: Pro Deo amur & 
pra Chriſtian pobla, & naſira commun ſaluament 
dinſt di in avant, in quant wy 6 & podir me 


dunat, &c. This language is {till ſpoken by the 


Griſons of the valley of Engadina. 


843. " 

An aſſembly is eld at Verdun, for a treaty 

of partition between the three brothers. They 

fight and negotiate from the Rhine to the Alps. 

Italy waits in tranquility, until the fate of arms 
{hall give her 2 

| . Ane bi . „ ecken 

While the three —. 4 tear in pieces the 

boiom of the empire, the Normans continue to 

lay waſte the frontiers with impunity. Atlength 

the three brothers ſign the famous treaty of par- 


® Since the publication of theſe annals, other ſpecimens 
of this language have been offered to the public, even by 
vur author himſelf, as appears in the courſe of our tranfla- 
tion, 


F 2 tition, 
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tition, terminated at Coblentz by an hundred 
and twenty deputies. Lotharius remains em- 
peror. He poſſeſſes Italy, part of Burgundy, 

the courſe of the Rhine, the Scheld and the 
Meuſe. Lewis of Bavaria keeps all the reſt of 
Germany. Charles, aſterwards ſurnamed the 
Bald, is king of France. The emperor re- 
nounces all authority over theſe two brothers. 

'Thus he is no more than emperor of Italy, 
without being maſter of Rome. All the great 
officers and noblemen of the three kingdoms, 
acknowledge by an authentic act, the diviſion . 
of the three brothers, and the ſucceiion entailed 
upon their children; 

Pope Sergius II. is elected by the Roman 
people, and takes poſlſeſſion of the chair, with- 
out waiting for the confirmation of the emperor 
Lotharius. That prince is not powerful enough 
to revenge the affront, but ſends his ſon Lewis 
to Rome to confirm the pope's election, in or- 
der to preſerve his right, and [that the youth 
may be crowned king of the Lombards or of 
Italy. He likewiſe procures a regulation at 
Rome in an aſſembly ot biſhops, importing that 
no pope ſhall be confecrated without the con- 


firmation of the emperor. | 


Mean while, Lewis in Germany, is liven 
to fight, ſometimes with the Buns, ſometimes 


with the Normans, and ſometimes with the Bo - 


hemians. Theſe Bohemians together with the 

Silefians and Moraviens were 1dolatrous bar- 

barians Who made incurſions upon 8 

barbarians with various ſucccis. 

Ide emperor Lotharius and Charles the bald 

haye ſtill more to ſuffer in their 2 
Ee 
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The provinces from the Alps to the Rhine no 
longer know whom to obey. 

There is a faction raiſed in favour of a ſon 
of that unfortunate Pepin king of Aquitaine, 
who had been ſtripped by his father Lewis the 
weak, Several tyrants made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral towus. Small battles were every 
where fought, and in theſe there was always a 
number of monks, abbots and biſhops flain 
fword in hand. Hugues that fon of Charle- 
magne, who was compelled to be a monk, after- 
wards abbot of St. Quentin, is killed before 
Toulouſe, together with the abbot of Ferriere; 
two biſhops are there made priſoners. The 
Normans ravage the coaſts of France. Charles 
the bald makes no other oppoſition to them, but 
an obligation to pay them fourteen thouſand 
ſilyer marks, which was a ſure way of inviting 
them to return, | 
| 847. . 1 

The emperor Lotharius no leſs unfortunate, 
cedes Frieſland to the Normans, by the title of 
homage. This fatal cuſtom of receiving ene- 
mies for vaſſals, payes the way for the ſet- 
tlement of thoſe er 7 Normandy®, 

+ 4 . . . 

While the Normans ravaged the coaſts of 
France, the Saracens entered Italy: make them- 
ſelves maſters of Sicily, advance towards Rome 
by the mouth of the Tiber, and plunder the rich 
church of St. Peter without the walls. 

Pope Leo IV. in ſuch a dangerous conjun- 
Qure aſſuming an authority which the generals 


PR 


Which pirates in a little time became a flouriſhing 
and a formidable people, * 
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of the emperor Lotharius ſeemed to abandon, 
ſheus himſelf worthy in defending Rome to 
command as ſovereign in that city. He had 
employed the riches: of the church, in repair- 
ing the walls, building towers, and ſtretching 
chains acroſs the Tiber. He armed the militia 
at his own expence, engaged the inhabitants 
of Naples and Gaietta to come and defend the 
coaſt of Oſtia, without neglecting the wiſe 
precaution of taking hoſtages from them ; well 
knowing that thoſe who are powerful enough 
to ſuccour us, have alſo the power to do us 
harm. He in perſon viſited all the poſts, and 
received the Saracens at their deſcent, not 
in the equipage of a warriour, like Goſlin 
biſhop of Paris, upon a ſtill more preſſing oc- 
caſion; but as a pontif who exhorted a Chri- 
ſtian people, and a king who watched over the 
7 his ſubjects. fn him the courage of 


the firſt ages of the republic revived in the age 


of cowardice and corruption, like a fair monu- 
ment of old Rome, which is ſometimes found 
In the ruins of the new. (9129 
The Arabians are defeated, and the prifoners 
employed in building a new wall round St. 
Peter's, and in aggrandiſing the city which they 
came to deſtroy. - W 
Lotharius aſſociates his ſon Lewis in his 
feeble empire. The Muſſulmans are driven 
from Beneventum, but they remain in the 
Guarillan and in Calabria. IS 19446] 
—_— 849. . 3 1s 1 4 
New diſcord among the brothers, and among 
the biſhops and noblemen, which renders the 
people ſtill more unhappy. Some Franc, and 
German biſhops declare the emperor Lothariua 


& 


"has forfeited the empire. They had no right 
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to make this declaration, either as biſhops, or 
Germans and Francs, ſeeing be was only em- 
peror of Italy. It was therefore a fruitleſs out- 
rage. Lotharius was happier than his father. 
| 850. „„ © Re 
A reconciliation is effected among the three 
brothers. The empire is harraſſed by new in- 
curſions of all the barbarians bordering upon 
the empire. | : 
In the midſt of theſe horrours, the miſhonary 
Anſcharius biſhop of Hamburg perſuades one 
Eric, chief, or duke, or king of Denmark, to 
allow the Chriſtian religion in his dominions. 
He obtains the ſame permiſſion in Sweden. But 
the Swedes and Danes, nevertheleſs, make. in- 
curſions upon 5 n | 15 
.. Amidft theſe Jet ations 88 France and Ger- 
many, the weakneſs of Italy threatened b 
the Muſſulmans, the miſgoverament of Lewis 
of Italy, ſon of Lotharius, given up to de- 
bauchery at Pavia, and deſpiſed in Rome, the 
emperor of Conſtantinople negotiates with the 
pope for the recovery of Rome; but that em- 
peror was no other than Michael ſtill more de- 
bauched and deſpiſed than Lewis of Italy ;_ and 
all theſe ENS had no other effect thap 
that of increaſing the 12 of the pope. 


IT The emperor Lotharius, who had made his 
father Lewis the weak a monk, now makes him- 
{elf a monk in his turn, induced by the trou- 
bles of his empire, the fear of death, and ſuper - 
ſtition. He takes the habit in the abbey of 
Prum, and on the 18th of September dies like 
a ſimpleton, after having lived as a tyrant. 
* . LE WI 
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FOUR TH EMPERO R, 


; Soc : 

AFTER the deal of this third emperor 
of the Weſt, new kingdoms aroſe in 
Europe. Lewis of Iraly, his eldeſt ſon, re- 
mains at Pavia, with the vain title of emperor 
of the Weſt. The ſecond ſon called Lotharius 
after his father, has the kingdom of Lotharingia 
afterwards called Lorrain, extended from Ge- 
neva to Straſt ourg and Utrecht. The third, 
whoſe name was Charles, poſſeſſed Savoy, Dau- 
1 with part of Lionnois, Provence and 
ang uedoc. Theſe dominions compoſed the 
kingdom of Arles from the name of the capital, 
'a city formerly opulent and embelliſhed by the 
Romans, but then fmall and poor like all the 
other tons of chis ſide of the Alps. In the flou- 
Tifhing times of the republic and in the reigns 
of the Cæſars, the Romans aggrandifed and de- 
corated the towns which they had ſubdued ; but 
when left to themſelves or to the barbarians, all 
of them went to wreck, and by their ruins at- 
neſted the ſuperiority of the Roman genius. 
A barbarian called Solomon“, ſoon after made 
himſelf king of Britany, part of which was ſtill 
EE Pagan; 


1 n ti 


— 


» This ruffian murdered his own couſin, - Hanſpogus 
tuke of Brittany, at the altar; uſurped his dukedom, 
which he found means to raiſe into a kingdom, by the 
permiſſion of Charles the Bald, to whom. he did good ſer- 
vice. But afterwards, quarreMing with his. clergy, they 
excited a rebellion againſt him, and he fied to the altar for 
AS” pc protection, 
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pagan; but all theſe kingdoms fell ak as 
faſt as they were raiſed. 


Lewis the "AL * by taking Alſace 
from the new king of Lorrain, He beſtows 
privileges upon Straſbourg already a powerful 
cg hen there was nothing but villages in 
part of 'the world on the other-fide-of the 
Rhine, The Normans deſolate France. Lewis 
the Germanic takes that opportunity to come 
and overwhelm his brother, inſtead of aſſiſting 
him againſt the barbarians. He defeats him 
near Orleans. The biſhops of France in vain 
excommunicate him: he reſolves to make him- 
felf maſter of France. The remains of the 

Saxons and other barbarians who invade 
many, oblige him to come and W his own 
dominions. 1 4% 
From 858, to 865. 3 * 

Lewis II. that phantom of an emperor in 
Italy, takes no fhare in all theſe troubles, leaves 
the popes to ſtrengthen their own power, ow. 
dares not reſide at Rome. 

Charles the Bald of France and Lewis the 
Germanic make peace, becauſe they could no 
longer make war. The moſt. memorable event 
of that time relates to the amours of Lotharius 
king of Lorrain: that prince was willing to 
imitate Charlemagne, who repudiated his wives 
and married his concubines. He divorces his 
wife called Thietberge, daughter of a Burgun 

w 


8 


— — 
a TY — — 


p:vteftion, where he found it not. Perceiving his death 
inevitable, he came forth, and was murdered by the in- 
furgents. The people of 1 = the Ee. 24 
hun as a ſaint. 1 27 


F 5 a dian 
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dian nobleman. She is accuſed of adultery, 
and confeſles the crime. He marries his miſ- 
ſtreſs called Valdrade, who had been formerly 
promiſed to him as a wiſe: he procures the 
convocation of a council at Aix-la-Chapelle, 


which approves of his divorce from Fhietberges 


The decree of that council is confirmed by an- 


other at Metz, in preſence of the pope's le- 


gates. Pope Nicholas I. annuls the councils 
of Metz and Aix - la- Chapelle, and exerciſes an 
authority hitherto unknown : he excommuni- 
cates and depoſes ſome biſhops who eſpouſe the 
party of the king of Lorrain ; and, finally, that 
king is compelled to quit the wife whom he 
doves, and to take back the other whom he 
could not love: © a 1 * 
It were doubtleſs to be wiſhed, that there 
was a facred tribunal to apprize ſovereigns of 
their duty, and make them bluſh for their vi- 


olences. But there does not ſeem to be any 
Jeaſon for a monarch's ſubmitting the ſecrets of 


dis marriage bed to the authority of a ſtranger, 
and the orientals appear to have always main- 
tained cuſtoms more conformable to nature, 
and more favourable fot the domeſtic peace of 
fatnilies,' in conſidering all the fruits of love as 


legitimate, and in rendering thoſe amours im- 


penetrable to the eyes of the public. | 
In thoſe times the deſcendants of Charle- 
magne were always by the ears together, ard 
their kingdoms were always attacked by the 
barbarians. | | 
Young Pepin, great grandſon of Charle- 
wagne, 30 of the depaſed Pepin king of Ac- 


quizaine, who died without dominions, having 


for ſome time led a vagrant and unbappy life, 
joins 
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Joins the Normans, renounces the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and finiſhes his career in being taken 
and ſhut up in a conyent, where he dies. 

It is to this year chiefly, that we can fix the 
ſchiſm which ſtill. continues between the Greek 
and Roman churches. Neither Germany nor 
France intermeddled in the affair. The people 
were too miſerable to mind thoſe diſputes, 
which are ſo inteteſting, during the leiſure of 


Peace. MAS | aan OJZTSERTFE nine 
Charles king of Arles dies without iſſue. 
The emperor Lewis and Lotharius divide bis 
— e ins | i Lan 

It is a deſtiny fixed to the houſe of Charle- 
magne, that the children ſhould take arms 
againſt their fathers, Lewis the Germanſc had 
two ſons. Lewis, the younger, diſſatisfied with 
his portion, endeayours to..dethrone him his 
rebellion produces no other conſequence, than 
that of his aſking pardon. Wag” + 


Aan | bes Sao 
Lewis king of des defeats the. Mora- 
vians and Bohemians by the hands of his ſans. 
"Theſe are not victories which augment a ſtate 
and help it to flouriſh, This was nothing but 

repelling ſavages to _ foreſts and mountains. 
| 05 


5 334, »F- + 
* 


The excommunicated king of Lorrain goes 
to visit the new pope, Adrian at Rome, dines 
with him, promiſes to leave off living with his 
miſtreſs, and dies on his return, at Placentia. 

Charles the Bald ſeizes Lorrain, and even 
Alſace, in deſpite of the right of a baſtard of 
Lotharius, to whom his father had given that 
province. Lewis the 88 had taken Al- 
ä | lace - 
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Jace from Lotharius, but it was reſtored - 
Charles the Bald took, but did not reſtore it. 
5 870. 

Lewis of Germany = ha to have Lorrain; 
Lewis of Italy, the emperor, has the ſame in- 
clination, and engages pope Adrian in his in- 
tereſt. No regard is paid either to the emperor 
or pope. Lewis of Germany and Charles the 
Bald divide all the dominions comprehended 
under the name of Lorrain in two equal parts. 
The Weſtern falls to the king of France, and 
the Eaſtern to the king of Germany. Pope 
Adrian threatens ex communication. They had: 
already begun to make ufe of theſe arms; but 
they were deſpiſed: the emperor of Italy was 
nat powerful enough — render them formidable. 

- 1. 

This emperor of Italy could ſcarce get the 
Hetter of a duke of Beneventum, who being at 
the ſame time vaſſal of the empires of the Eaſt 
and Weſt, would obey neither the one nor the 
other, and indeed kept the balance equal be- 
tween them. | „ rl | 

The emperor Lewis ventures to go to Bene- 
ventum, and is put in priſon by the duke; the 
very ſame adventure that afterwards happened 
to Lewis XI. with the duke of Burgundy. 

$32: : 873. 

Pope John VIII. who fucceeded Adrian II. 
ſeeing the precarious ſituation of the emperor's 
Health, privately promiſes the imperial crown 
to Charles the Bald of France, and ſells that 

miſe for a good price. This is the ſame 
John VIII. who paid ſuch reſpect to the patri- 
-arch Photius, ſuffering him to be named before 
kim} in a council at Conſtantinople, a 
| 4 : The 
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The Moravians, Huns, and Danes, continue 
to harraſs Germany; and that vaſt extent of 
dominion cannot as yet have the benefit of 
good laws. 

France was not more happy. Charles the 
Bald had a ſon called Carloman, whom he had 
ordered to be ſhaved in his infancy, and created 
a deacon againſt his own inclination. At length 
he fled for refuge to Metz, in the dominions of 
his uncle Lewis of Germany, where he levies 
troops; but being taken, his father orders his 
eyes to be put out, according to the new 
faſhion. = | 


| r 
The emperor Lewis II. dies at Milan. His 
brother Charles the Bald, king of France, paſſes 
the Alps, ſecures the paſſes againſt his brother 
Lewis of Germany, haſtens to Rome, laviſlies 
away his money, is proclaimed king of the Ro- 
mans by the people, and crowned by the pope, - 
If the Salique law had beer in force in the- 
family of Charlemagne, the empire muſt have 
belonged to the eldeſt branch of the houſe of 
Lewis the Germanic; but a number of trovps; ' 
expedition, condeſcenſion, and a ſum of mig- 
ney, conſtituted the right of Charles the Bald; 
and thereby he debaſed his own dignity to en- 
joy it. Pope John VIII. conferred the crown 
as ſovereign ; Charles the Bald received it as a 
vailal, acknowledging that he held every thing 
of the pope, leaving to the ſucceſſors of that 
pontif the power of beſtowing the empire, and 
promiſing to have always near him a vicar" of 
the holy ſee, to determine all eccleſiaſtical: af- 
fairs of conſequences Ihe archbiſhop of Sens 
$78 Was 
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was in that quality, primate of Gaul and Ger- 
many; a title become altogether uſeleſs. 
Aſſuredly the popes had reaſon to believe 
themſelves veſted with the right of beſtowing 
the empire, and even of ſelling it, ſeeing they 
found people to atk and to purchaſe: it of their 
hands, and feeing Charlemagne himſelf had re- 
ceived the title of emperor from pope Leo III. 
But we have likewiſe. reaſon to fay, that Leo 
III. in declaring Charlemagne emperor, .. had 
declared him his maſter ; and that prince having 
taken the rights attached to his dignity,. it was 
the privilege of his ſucceſſors to con irm the 
popes, not to be elected by them. Time, oc- 
caſion, cuſtom, preſcription, and power, are 
the foundation of all right. 1 


Fir ru EMPEROR. = 


| CHARLES cauſes himſelf to be crowned at 


Pavia, king of Lombardy, by the biſhops, 
counts, and abbots of that country. We 
elect you (it is ſaid in that act) with unani- 
mous conſent, ſeeing you have been raiſed to 
the imperial throne. by the interceſſion of the 
apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, and thcir vicar 
John, ſovereign pontif,” &c. 

| 876 l 
Lewis of Germany falls upon France, in or- 
der to revenge himſelf upon his brother for hav- 
ing prevented him {rom buying the empires but 
death 
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death overtook him in the execution of his 
vengeance. f C3 4 
Ihe cuſtom (which leads men by the noſe} 
at that time, was for princes to weaken their 
dominions in ſharing them among their chil- 
dren. Accordingly — the Germanic divid- 
edi his dominions among his three ſons. To 
Carloman he gave Bavaria, Carinthia, and Pan- 
nonia; to Lewis, Frieſtand, Saxony, Fhurin- 
gia, and Franconia; and Charles the Groſs, or 
the Fat, afterwards emperor, had the half of 
Lortrain, with Suabia and the neighbouring 
countries, at that _ called Germany. 
This diviſion KO. the emperor Charles 
the Bald more powerful ; and be is reſolved: to 
ſeize that half of Lorrain which is not in his 
poſſefſion. Here follows an example of the 
exceſſive ſuperſtition at that time joined to ra- 
paciouſneſs and deceit. Lewis of Germany 
ſends thirty then tothe! camp of Charles the 
Bald, to prove, in the name of God, that his 
part of Lorrain'of right belongs to him. Ten 
of theſe thirty confeſſors take up ten rings and 
ten flints Gut of a cauldron of boiling: water 
without being ſcalded ; the ſame number carry 
each a red hot iron the ſpace of nine feet with- 
out being burnt and the laſt ten, being tied. 
with cords, are thrown. into cold water, and. 
fink to the bottom; a ſure proof of a righteous 
-- Cauſe; for water expels thoſe who ate perjured, 
r HEL LIASCS WEE 
Hiſtory is fo full of thoſe proofs, that we can 
badly deny the Whole as apocryphal. Cuſtom, 
Vhich made them common, rendered alſo thoſe 
arts common which make the f&in for ſome 
, - time 
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time inſenſible to the action of fire, ſuch as oil 
of vitriol, and other corrofives “. With regard 
to the miracle of going to the bottom of the 
water into which they were thrown, it would 
have been a greater miracle, had they floated 


on the ſurface. 


Lewis would not confine himſelf to this cere- 
mony. He engaged near Cologne with the em- 
uo" his uncle, who being defeated, retired to 

taly +, wither he was purſued by the conque- 
ror. 
Rome was then threatened by the Muſſul- 
mans, who were ſtill cantoned in Calabria. 
Carloman, that king of Bavaria, leagued with 
his brother of Lorrain, purſues his uncle the 
Bald into Italy, who finds himſelf at one time 
hard beſet by his nephew, by the Mahometans, 
and the intrigues of the Pope; and dies in Oc- 
tober, at a village near Mount Cenis. 

Hiſtorians ſay he was poiſoned by his phyſt- 
cian, a Jew, whoſe name was Sedecias. Cer- 


— —— 


They are ſaid to have beſmeared their hands with a 
preparatioh of liquid ſtorax, which defended them agafnſt 
the action of the fire; but, in all probability, the decep- - 
tion lay in the water and the iron; the firſt did not boi}, | 
and the other was not red hot. | 

+ From what M. de Voltaire ſays here and a little after, 
one would imagine Charles the Bald fled to Raly imame- 
diately after the battle; but this was not the caſe, He fuſt 
retired into France, in order to oppoſe the Normans, who 
had entered the Seine with a powerful fleet; then he fell. 
dangerouſly ill, and was ſcarce recovered when the pope 
preſſed him to march to his aſſiſtance. In the mean time 
he convened an afſembly of the nobility and prelates, to 


concert meaſures for the defence of his dom nions, de- 
clared bis only ſon Lewis regent of the kingdom, and ap- 


pointed a council to aſſiſt him to govern the Rate in bis 
father's' abſence, - 
| | tain 
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tain it is, the Chriſtian part of Europe was then 


fo ignorant, that kings were obliged to employ 
Jews or Arabians for their phyſicians. 

It is in the reign of Charles the Bald that the 
great feodal government began, and all things 
went to decay. It was under him that many 
poſſeſſors of great military offices, duchies, mar- 
quiſates, and countſhips, attempted to make 
theſe honours hereditary. 


PEELED LETT 
LEWIS III. or THE STAMMERER. 


SixTH EMPEROR. 


| . | a 
POPE Jobn VIII. _ thinks he has a right 


to nominate an emperor, can ſcarcely. ſup- 


port himſelf in Rome. He promiſes the empire 
to Lewis the Stammerer, king of France, ſon 
of the Bald. He promiſes it to Carloman of 
Bavaria; and engages himſelf to one Lambert 
duke of Spoleto, a vaftal of the empire. 

This Lambert of Spoleto finding himſelf de- 
ceived by the pope, joins a marquis of Tuſca- 
ny, enters Rome, ſeizes his holineſs; but is af- 
terwards oblige to releaſe him, One Boſon,, 
duke of Arles, likewiſe pretends to the empire. 


The Mahometans were nearer the conqueſt. 


of Rome than all their competitors. Fhe pope 
agrees to pay them an annual tribute of twenty 
thouſand marks of filver. Anarchy prevails in 
Germany, France, and Italy. | 

Lewis the Stammerer dies at Compiegne on 
the 10th of April. He is put in the lift of em- 
perors, only becauſe he was ſon of a prince ha- 
{wayed the imperial ſceptre. 
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CHARLES III. or THE GROSS, 


SEVENTH EMPEROR. 


879. 

HE buſineſs was to make an emperor and 

a king of France, Lewis the Stammerer 
left two children of fourteen and-fifteen years 
of age. It was not then a decided point whe- 
ther or not an infant or minor could be king. 
Several new noblemen of France offered the 
crown to Lewis of Germany. He took no 
more than the Weſtern part of Lorrain, which 
had been the ſhare of Charles the Bald, Lew:s 
and Carloman, the two ſons of the Stammerer, 
are acknowledged kings of France, although 
they are not unanimouſly acknowledged as le- 
gitimate children; but Boſon cauſed himſelf to 
be conſecrated king of Arles, augments his. 


territory, and claims the empire. Charles the 


Groſs, king of the country ſtill called Gern. any, 
prelies the pope to crown him emperor. The 


pope anſwers that he will beſtow the imperial 


crown upon him who ſhall firſt come to his al- 
ſiſtance againſt the —— and Mahometans. 
30 8 b 5 80. 8 3 11 " 

Charles the Groſs, king of Germany, Lewis 
king of, Bavaria and Lorraia, unite with the 
king of France againſt Boſon the new king of 
Arles, and make war upon him. They beſiege 
Vienne in Dauphiny ; but Charles the Groſs 
marches trom Vienne to Rome. . 7 

C1 B81. 

Charles is crowned and conſecrated emperor 
by pope John, VIII. in the church of St. Peter, 
on Chriſtmas-day. . | 882. 
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882. 

Elis brother Lewis, king of Bavaria, Panno- 
nia, what was called Eaffern France, and the 
o Lorrains, dies on the 20th of January in 
that ſame year, without iſſue. "The emperor 
Charles the Gro's was natural heir of his do 
minions; but the Normans preſented themſelves 


in order to ſhare in them. Theſe frequent trou- 


blies of the North render the imperial power 
very problematic in Rome, where antient liberty 
{til thruſt out new roots : It was not known 
who ſhould reign in that antient capital of Eu- 
rope, whether it ſhould be the people, the bi- 
ſhop, or an emperor who was a ſtranger. 

The pope ſends him a branch of palm, ac- 
cording to cuſtom ; but it was the only palm he 
obtained, x 

The Normans penetrate as far as Metz; th 
go and burn Aix-Ja-Chapelle, and deſtroy all 
the works of Charlemagne. Charles the Groſs 
ean find no other way of being delivered from 
them, than that of ſeizing all the plate belong- 
ing to the churches, and giving them 4160 


marks of ſilver, with which they went away to 


fit out new armaments. 
Toney. | $89) 5412 ins Le na 
The empire was become ſo weak, that pope 
Martin II. who ſucceeded John VIII. begins 
with making a ſolemn decree, by which they 
were no longer to wait for the emperor's orders 
in electing popes. The emperor in vain com- 
plains of this decree, He had abundance of 
other affairs upon his hands. n 
A certain duke called Zwentibold laid waſte 
Germany, at the head of the Moravian pagans. 
Ihe emperor made peace with him as with the 
Normans. 
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Normans. It is not known whether or not he 
had money to give him; but he acknowledged 
him as prince and vaſtal of the empire. 
884. b 

Great part of Italy is ſtill laid waſte by the 
duke of Spoleto and the Saracens, which laſt 
plunder the rich abbey of Monte Caſſini, and 
carry off all its treaſute; but a duke of Bene- 
ventum had been beforehand with them, 

Charles the Groſs marches into Italy to put a 
ſtop to theſe diſorders, But ſcarce is he arrived 
when, hearing of the death of his two nephews, 
the young kings of France, he repalles the 
Alps in order ti claim the ſucceſſion, : 


| 5. 
- Behold then Charles the Groſs, who reunites 
upon his head all the crowns of Charlemagne, 


Which, however, he was not ſtrong enough to 


ar, 

A baſtard of Lotharius, called Hugues, abbot 
of St. Denis, had for a long time laid a ſcheme 
for having Lorrain as his patrimony. He en- 
Pages in a league with a Norman to whom 
Frieſland had been ceded, and who marries his 
{Giter ; and he calls other Normans to his aſſiſt- 
ance, | 
The emperor ſtifled this conſpiracy. A count 
of Saxony called Henry, and an archbiſhop of 
Cologne, undertake to aſſaſſinate this Norman 
duke of Friefland in a conference. The abbot 
Hugues is apprehended in Lorrain on the ſame 
pretext, and the cuſtom of putting out eyes 1s 
revived upon him. | 

He had better engaged the Normans with 
good armies, Theſe, finding themſelves at- 
racked by perfidy alone, penetrate from Holland 
rt into 
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into Flanders, paſs the Somme and the Oiſe 
without reſiſtance, take and burn Pontoiſe, and 
arrive at Paris by land and water. That city, 
which is now ſo immenſe, was then neither 
large, ſtrong, nor populous, The tower of 
the great chatelet was not yet entirely built 
when the Normans appeared: they were ob- 
liged to finiſh it in a hurry with wood; fo that 
the lower part was of ſtone, and the upper of 
carpenter's work. hne . ö 

The Pariſians, who expected at that time an 
irruption of the Barbarians, did not abandon 
the city as heretofore. Odo, or Eudes, count 
of Paris, whoſe valour afterwards raiſed him to 
the throne of France, put the town in ſuch or- 
dcr, as animated the courage of the inhabitants, 
and ſerved them inſtead of towers and ramparts. 
Sigefroi, chief of the Normans, carried on the 
ſiege with obſtinate fury, though not. deſtitute 
of art. The Normans uſed the ram to batter 
the walls, effected a breach, and gave three aſ- 
ſaults, which the Pariſians ſuſtained with un- 
ſhaken courage: they had at their head not 
only count Eudes, but alſo their biſhop Gollin, 
who every day, after having beſtowed his bene- 
diction, poſted bimſelf at the breach with a 
helmet on his head, a quiver at his back, and a 
battle- axe at his belt, and fought in ſight of the 
croſs, which he planted on the rampart. This 
biſhop ſeemy to have had at leaſt as much au- 


chority in the city as count Eudes, ſeeing it was 


to him that Sigeftoi, chief of the Normans, firſt 
addrefled himſelf for permiſſion to enter Paris. 


This prelate died of fatigue in the middle of 


the ſiege, leaving bis memory reſpected and re- 
gretted; for tho he armed thoſe hands which 
4 his 
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his religion reſerved ſolely for the miniſtry of 
the altar, he armed them in defence of that 
very altar, and of his countrymen, in the juſt- 
eſt of all cauſes; namely, neceſſary ſelt- preſer- 
vation, which is always above the laws. 
His brethren were armed only in civil wars, 
and againſt Chriſtians. Perhaps, if canoniza- 
tion is due to ſome men, it would have been 
hetter to raiſe that prelate to heaven, ho 
fought and died for his country, than a great 
many obſcure men, whoſe virtue, if they had 
any, was uſeleſs to the world. 

dat * 886. 

The Normans kept Paris beſieged a whole 
year and a half. The Pariſians experienced all 
the horrors attending famine and contagion in 
a long ſiege, and ſtill were unthaken. At the 
end of that period, the emperor Charles the 
Grols, king of France, came at length to theic 
relief, and appeared on the mount of Mars, 
now called Mont-Martre *; but he durſt not 
attack the Normans : he came only to buy an- 
other ſhameful truce. "Thoſe Barbarians quit 
Paris to go and beſiege Sens, and plunder Bur- 
gundy, while Charles goes to Germany to aſ- 
iemble thoſe diets which deprived him of a 
throne of which he was ſo unworthy. 

The Normans continue their devaſtations ; 
but, although enemies of the Chriſtian name, 
it never came into their minds to force any per- 
ſon whatever to renounce Chriſtianity, They 
reſembled the Francs, the Goths, the Alains, 
the Huns, the Heruli, who, in the fourth cen- 
tury, being in queſt of new ſettlements, far 


— 


In the neighbourkood of Paris. 
from 
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from impoſing their religion upon the conquered 
Romans, adopted with great eaſe the religion 
of the vanquiſhed. Thus the Turks, while they 
plundered the empire of the caliphs, ſubmitted 
themſelves to b religion. 

- There was nothing — to Charles the 
Groſs, but to be unhappy in his family: con- 
temned in the empire, he was faid to be like- 
wiſe deſpiſed by his empreſs Richarda. She was 
accuſed of infidelity; and he repudiated her, 
although ſhe offered to juſtify herſelf by the 
judgment of God. He ſent her to the abbey of 
Andelau, which ſhe herſelf had founded, in 
Alſace. | | 

Charles was afterwards prevailed upon (con- 
trary to the cuſtom of the times) to adopt the 
ſon of his enemy Boſon, that king of Arles. 
By that time his brain is ſaid to have been af- 
tected, and certainly it was; ſeeing, that, al- 
though he poſſeſſed as many dominions as Char- 
lemagne, he brought himſelf to ſuch a paſs as to 
loſe all without making any reſiſtance. He is 
dethroned in a diet near Mentz. 

888. 

The d-poſition of Charles the Groſs is a 
ſpectacle which merits great attention. Was 
he depoſed by thoſe who had elected him? 
Could a few Thuringian, Saxon, and Bava- 
rian nobleman, aflembled in a village called 
Tribur, diſpole of the Roman empire and the 
kingdom of France? No, ſure; but they could 
renounce their allegiance to a prince, to a chief 
who did not deſerve to reign. They therefore 
abandon the grandſon of Charlemagne for a 


baſtard of Carloman, fon of Lewis the Ger- 


maine: 
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maine : this baſtard, called Arnald, they declare 
king of Germany. Charles the Groſs dies deſ- 
—_ near — January 8, in the year 

The fate of Italy, France, and ſo many 
other ſtates, was then uncertain. 

The right of ſucceſſion was every- where lit- 
tle regarded. Charles the Groſs himſelf had 
been crowned king of France, to the ptejudice 
of a poſthumous ſon of Lewis the Stammerer; 
2nd in contempt of the rights of that ſame ſon, 
the French noblemen choſe for their king Eudes 
count of Paris. | 

One Rodolphus, ſon of another count of 
Paris, makes himſelf king of Transjurane Bur- 
gundy. 

This ſon of Boſon king of Arles, adopted by 
Charles the Groſs, becomes king of Arles by 
the intrigues of his mother. f 

The empire was now no more than a phan- 
tom; nevertheleſs, they were deſirous of ſeiz - 
ing that phantom, which the name of Chaile- 
magne ſtill rendered venerable. This pretended 
empire, which took the appellation of Roman, 
ought to have been beſtowed at Rome. One 
Gui duke of Spoleto, and Berengarius duke of 
Friuli, diſputed the name and rank of the Ca- 
ſars. Gui of Spoleto cauſed him to be crowned 


at Rome. Berengarius aſſumes the vain title of 


King of Italy, and by a ſingularity worthy of 
the confuſion of thoſe times, comes to Langres, 
in order to be crowned king of Italy, in Cham- 
pagne. 

t was in the midſt of theſe troubles that all 
the noblemen cantoned themſelves: every man 
fortified his own caſtle : great part of the towns 
| are 
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are” altogether without government: troops of 
banditti ſcour the country from one end of 
Europe to the other; and chivalry is eſtabliſhed 
to reſtrain theſe robbers, and to defend ladies, 
or carry them off, 

889. 


Several biſhops of France, and the archbiſhop 
of Rheims in particular, offer the kingdom of 
France to the baſtard Arnold, becauſe he was 
deſcended from Charlemagne; and they hated 
Eudes, who had none of that blood, except by 
the female fide. 


Eudes king of France goes to wait upon Ar- 


nold at Worms; cedes to him part of Lotrain, 
which was already in Arnold's poſſeſſion; pro- 
miles to acknowledge him as emperor, and puts 
into his hands the crown and ſceptre of France, 
which he had brought with him for that pur- 
poſe. Arnold reſtores them, and acknowledges 
him king of France. This ſubmiffion proves 
that the kings ftill conſidered themſelves as vaſ- 
ſals of the — empire. It likewiſe proves 
how much Eudes was afraid of the party which 
Arnold had in France, 43 
„ 891. 

The reign of Arnold in Germany is marked 
by unlucky events. The remains of the Saxons, 
intermingled with Saves called Abodrites, inha- 
biting the diſtricts towards the Baltick, between 
the Elbe and the Oder, ravage the North of 
Germany: the Bohemians, the Moravians, and 
other bodies of the Slaves, deſolate the South, 
and defeat the troops of Arnold: the Huns 
make incurſions ; the Normans renew their ra- 
vages ; yet no conqueſt is eſtabliſhed by fo 
many invaſions. Theſe, though tranſient de- 


vaſtations, 
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vaſtations, leave Germany in a very poor and 
miſerable condition. 

At length he in perſon defeats the Normans 
near Louvain; and Germany refpires. The 
decay of Charlemagne's empire emboldens the 
feeble empire of the Eaſt. A patrician of Con- 
ſtantinople retakes the duchy of Beneventum 
with ſome troops, and threatens Rome : but as 
the Greeks were obliged to deſend themſelves 
againſt the Saracens, the conqueror of Bene- 
ventum could not march to the antient capital 
of the empire, 

We have ſeen what reaſon Eudes king of 
France had to lay his crown at the feet of Ar- 
nold. It was his buſineſs to be well with all the 
world. The noblemen and biſhops of France 
reſtore the crown to Charles the Simple, poſt- 
humous ſon of Lewis the Stammerer, whom 
they invite from England, whither he had fled 
for refuge. 

893. 

As in theſe diviſions king Eudes had implored 
the protection of Arnold, Charles the Simple 
comes to implore it in his turn at the diet of 
Worms. Arnold takes no ſtep in his favour; 
but leaves him to diſpute the kingdom of France, 
and marches into Italy, there to diſpute the 
name of emperor with Gui of Spoleto, Lom- 
bardy with Berengarius, and Rome with the 


Pope, 
894. 


He beſieges Pavia, in which was that empe- 
ror of Spoleto, who betakes himfelf to flight. 
He ſecures Lombardy. Berengarius conceals 
himſelf; but even at that time we ſee how dif- 
ficult it was for the emperors to make them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves maſters of Rome. Arnold, inſtead of 
marching to that capital, goes and holds a 
council at Mentz. | 

8 


Arnold, after this 1 which was held 
with a view to conciliate the biſhops, holds a 
diet at Worms, in order to procure treſh troops 
.and money, and that his fon Zuentibold might 
be crowned king of ers 

896. | 

Then he returns . Rome. The Ro- 
mans no longer deſire an emperor; but they are 
incapable of defending themſelves. Arnold at- 
tacks that part ot the city called Leonini from 
the name of that famous pontif Leo IV. who 
had ſurrounded it with walls, and forces the 
place. The reſt of the city, on the other ſide 
of the Tiber, ſurrenders; and pope Formoſa 
conſecrates Arnold emperer in the church of St. 
Peter. The ſenators (for there was till a ſe- 
nate) next day take the oath of allegiance to 
him in the church of St. Paul. It was the old 
equivocal oath : *I ſwear I will be faithful to 
the emperor, ſaving my fidelity to the Pope.” 
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| 896. 
A WOMAN of . — courage, called Agil- 
> trude, mother of that pretended emperor 
Gui of Spoleto, who had in vain armed Rome 
againſt Arnold, defends herſelf fill againſt him. 
G 2 He 
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He beſieges her in the city of Fermo. Authors 
pretend that this heroine fent him a poitoned 
beverage, in order to ſoften his diſpoſition, and 
that he was weak enough to drink it. It is 
inconteſtable that he raiſed the ſiege; that he 
was ſick; that he repaſſed the Alps with the 
wreck of his army; that he leſt Italy in greater 
confuſion than ever; and that he returned to 
Germany, where he had loſt all his authority 
in his ablcnce. 
897. 898. 3899. 

Germany was then in the ſame anarchy as 
France: the roblemen had fortified themſelves 
in Lorrain, Alſace, the country now called 
Saxonv, Bavaria, and Franconia: the biſhop 
and abbots ſeize the rights of regality : they 
maintain protectors or captains, who ſwear 
tealty to them, and have Jands for their ſervice, 


and theſe ſometimes protect and ſometimes 


plunder them *. They were formerly the ad- 
vocates of the monaſteries; and when the con- 
vents became principalitics, the protectors be- 
came noblemen, 

The biſhops and abbots of Italy were never 
on the ſame footing: firit, becauſe the Italian 
noblemen had more addreſs, the cities were 
more powerful, and richer than the hamlets of 
Germany and France; and, laſtly, becauſe the 
church of Rome, though very ill conducted, 
would not ſuffer the other churches of Italy to 
be powerful, 

Chivalry and the ſpirit of chivalry ſpreads 
over all the Weſt, There is hardly any ſuit 


* The ſame ſort of adventurers who were afterwards 
hired ia Italy, under the name of Condettiere, 
| | decided 
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decided but by champions: the prieſts bleſs. 
their arms; and they are always obliged to 
ſwear, before they engage, that their arms are 
not inchanted, and that they have not made 
any compact with the devil. 

Arnold the emperor, deſtitute of power, dies 
in Bavaria in the year 899. Some authors make: 
him die of poiſo1,others of the louſy diſeaſe; but 
the louſy diſeaſe is a chimera *, and ſo is often 
the notion of poiſon, 

900. 

Confuſion increaſes, Berengarius __ in 
Lorgbardy, though in the midſt of factions. 
That ſon of Boſon made king of Arles by the 
intrigues of his mother, is by the ſame intrigues 
acknowledged emperor at Rome. Women 
thea diſpoſed of every thing : they made em- 
perors and popes, who, however, had nothing 
but the name. 

Lewis IV. is acknowledged king of Ger- 
many: to this he joins Lorrain after the death 
of his brother Zuentibold, and is very little 
ſtronger for the acquiſition, 

From 901 to 907. 

The Huns and Hungarians reunited, come 
and ravage Bavaria, Suabia, and Franconia, 
where one would think there was very little 
more to be got. 

One Moimir, who had made himſelf duke 
of Moravia and a Chriſtian, goes to Rome to 
demand biſhops, 
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We muſt beg our author's pardon; the morbus pedicu- 
loſus is unhappily no chimera. It proceeds from a certain 
Cepravity of the juices, which peculiarly adapts them far 
the generation of this vermin, 
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One Adelbert, marquis of Tuſcany, ſamous 
for his wife Theodora, is deſpotic in Rome. 
Berengarius ſtrengthens himſelf in Lombardy ; 
makes an alliance with the Huns, in order to 
hinder the new king of Germany from coming 
to Italy; makes war upon the pretended em- 
peror of Arles; takes him priſoner; puts out 
his eyes; enters Rome, and compels pope John 
IX. to crown him emperor. ' he Pope, after 
having conſecrated him, flies to Ravenna, and 
confecrates another emperor, called Lambert, 
fon of the vagrant and needy duke of Spoleto, 
who aſſumes the title of Invincible and always 
Auguſt. 7 

9o8. go. 910. 911. 912. 

Mean While Lewis IV. king of Germany, 
takes alſo the title of emperor : ſeveral authors 
give him the title; but Sigebert ſays, on ac- 
count of the evils which in is time harraſſed 
Italy, he did not deſerve the imperial benedic- 
tion ; the true reaſon is, that he was not pow- 
erful enough to cauſe himſelf to be acknow- 
ledged emperor : he had no ſhare. in the trou- 
bles which harraſted Italy in his time. 


SS 
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JN the reign of this ſtrange emperor, Ger- 
many undergoes the moſt diſmal deſolation. 
The Huns, hired by Berengarivs to come and 
ravage Germany, are aſterwards hired by Lewis 
IV. to return to their own country. Two 

factions 
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factions ariſe, headed by the dukes of Saxony 
and Franconia, and do more miſchief than the 
Huns. All the churches are plundered : the 
Hungarians return to have a ſhare of the pil- 
lage. The emperor Lewis flies to Ratiſbon, 
where he dies in the twentienth year of his age, 
Thus ended the race of Charlemagne in Ger- 
many. | 


Sesso 
e 


TENTH EMPEROR, 


12. 
HE German 1 aſſemble at Worms to 
1 clect a king. Theſe were ſuch as being 
the molt intereſted in the choice of a prince, 
according to their mind, had power and credit 
enough to raiſe themſelves to the rank of elec- 
tors. The right of inheritance was, dur- 
ing this century, hardly acknowledged in 
Europe. Election, either free or influenced, 
prevailed almoſt every-where; witneſs thoſe of 
Arnold in Germany, of Gui of Spoleto, of Be- 
rengarius in Italy, of Don Sancho in Arragon, 
of Eudes, Robert, Raoul, Hugues Capet in 
France, and of the emperors of Conſtantino- 
ple; for ſo many vaſſals and ſo many princes 
were deſirous of having the right to chooſe a 

chief, and the hope of being choſen, 

It is pretended that Otho duke of the new 
Saxony, was choſen, by the diet, but that ſind- 
ing himſelt too old be himſelf propoſed Conrad 
duke of Franconia, though he was his own 

G 4 enemy, 
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enemy, becauſe he thought him worthy of the 
throne. This action is not at all in the ſpirit 
of thoſe almoſt ſavage times. We find ambi- 
tion, deceit and courage in this as in all ages; 
but to begin even from Clovis, we find not one 
action of magnanimity *. 

Conrad was never acknowledged emperor 
either in Italy or France. The Germans only 
accuſtomed to ſee emperors in their kings ſince 
Charlemagne, gave him, it is ſaid, that title. 

From 913 to 919. 

The reign of Conrad makes no alteration in 
the ſtate of Germany. He bas wars wich his 
vaſlals, and n with the ſon of that 
duke of Saxony to whom he is ſaid to have owed 
the crown. 

The Hungarians ſtill make war upon Ger- 
many, and he is wholly ingroſſed in repulſing 
taem. 8 this period the French make 
themſelves maſters of Lorrain, If Charles had 
made that conqueſt, he would not have de- 
ferved the name of Simple ; but he had mi- 
niſters and generals of another ſtamp, He 
creates a duke of Lortain. 

The biſhops of Germany confirm themſelves 
in the poſſeſſion of their fiefs. Conrad dies in 
the year 919 in the little town of Weilbourg. 
It is pretended that before his death he named 
Henry duke of Saxony for his ſucceſſor, to the 

rejudice of his own brother, It is not very 
ſixety that he ſhould think he had a right to 


This is being too ſevere on human nature, Charle- 
magne, nd others of that age, exhibited many proofs of 
magnanimity, which is not at all inconſiſtent with ſavage 
ferocity ; but the milder virtues of humanity were not 
vnfolded till long after this period, 


chooſe 
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chooſe a ſucceſſor, or that he would have choſen 
his own enemy. x | 
The name of this pretended emperor was not 
known in Italy, during his reign. Lombardy 
became a prey to divifons, Rome to the moſt 
horrible ſcandal, and Naples and Sicily to the 
devaſtations of the Saracens, 
It was at this time that the proſtitute Theo- 
dora at Rome “ raiſed to the Papal chair John 
X. who was as great a proſtitute as herſelf. . 


NLTK TN 
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ELEVENTH EMPEROR... 


920. 

JT may be of conſequende to obſerve, that in 

this time of anarchy, ſeveral bamlets of Ger-- 
many began to enjoy the rights of natural Jiber-- 
ty, aſter the example of the Italian cities. 
Some purchaſed theſe rights of their lords, 
others had ſupported them ſword in hand. The 
deputies of theſe towns concur with the biſhops 
and noblemen, in order to chooſe an emperor, . 
and are in the rank of electors. Thus Henry J. 
ſurnamed the Fowler, duke of Saxony, is 
elected by the three eſtates. Nothing is more 
natural than that all thoſe who are concerned 


* a 
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®* This woman was ſo powerful, by means of the mar- 
quis of Tuſcany, that ſhe kept poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
St. Ange!o, and raiſed John, who was her gallant, to the 
- papacy. Her Daughter Maroſia equalled her mother in 
beauty, libertiniſm, and OW} 
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in being well governed ſhould concur in eſta- 
bliſhing the government. 
From 921 to 930. 

One of the rights belonging to the kings of 
Germany, as well as to the kings of France, 
was always to fill the vacant Biſhopricks. 

Theemperor Henry has a ſhort war with the 
duke of Bavaria, and puts an end to it by ceding 
to him the right of appointing biſhops in his 
own dukedom. 

Theſe years produce very few events in which 
the fate of Germany is intereſted. The moſt 
important is the affair of Lorrain. It had been 
ſtill undecided whether it ſhould belong to Ger- 
inany or France. 

Henry the Fowler ſubdues all high and Toy 
Lorrain in the year 925, and wreſts it from the 
hands of duke Gitilbert, to whom it had been 
given by the kings of France. He afterwards 
reſtores it to that duke, that it might depend 
upon Germany, This Lorrain was no other 
than a diſmembered part of the kingdom of 
Lotharingia. It was Brabant, part of the 
country of Liege, afterwards diſputed by the 
biſhop of Liege, with the Jands between Metz 
and Franche Comte, diſputed alſo by the biſhop 
of Metz. This country in the ſequel returned 
to France, from which it was afterwards ſepa 
rated again. | | | 

Henry enacts laws which are more intereſt- 
ing than the events and revolutions with which 
biſtory is loaded. He extricates what could be 
extricated from the fœdal anarchy. V aſlals and 
under vaſlals conſent to furniſh ſoldiers and corn 
for their ſubſiſtence. He changes into cities the 
de populated towns, which the Huns, Bohe- 
mians, 
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mians, Moravians and Normans had laid waſte. 
He builds Brandenbourg, Miſnia and Sleſwick, 
where he ſettles marquiſes to guard the marches 
of Germany. He re-eſtabliſhes the ruined ab- 
beys of Herfort and Corbie; and plans ſevera! 
cities, ſuch as Gotha, Herfort and Goſlar, 

The ancient Saxons, Slaves, Abodrites, and 
their neighbours the Vandals are repulſed. His 
predeceſſor Conrad had conſented to pay a tri- 
bute to the Hungarians, and hitherto it was 
paid by Henry the Fowler, who, in a little time, 
freed Germany from that diſgrace, 

From 930 to 936. 

It is ſaid, that when che Hungarian deputics 
came to demand their tribute, Henry gave them 
a mangy dog. It was a puniſhment inflicted 
upon German knights, when they had com- 
mitted crimes, to carry a dog for the length of 
a league. This coarſe cultom, worthy of tho'e 
times, does not at all detract from the greatneſs 
of their courage; true it is, the Hungarians come 
and do more miſchief than the tribute would 
have coſt ; but at length they ate repulſed and 
defeated. | 

Then he cauſes the towns to be fortified, as 
a check upon the barbarians; and leaves the 
ninth man in ſome provinces with which theſe 
tons are garriſoned. He exerciſes the nobility 

in juſts and a kind of tournaments: in one of 
thele near a thouſand gentlemen are ſaid to have 
cntered the liſts, 

Theſe tournaments had been invented in 
Italy, by the Lombard kings, and were called 
Batagliole. | 

Having provided for the defence of Germa- 
ny, he reſolves at * to go to Italy, after 

0 che 
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the example of his predeceſſors, in order to re- 
ceive the imperial crown. 

The troubles and ſcandalous practices of 
Rome were increaſed. Maroſia daughter of 
Theodora had raiſed to St. Peter's chair the 
young ſohn XI. produced by her adultery with 
pope Sergius III. and governed the church in 
the name of her ſon. Of all the tyrants which 
overwhelmed Italy the Germans were moſt 
hated at Rome. 

Henry the Fowler reckoning upon his forces,, 
thought to have made his advantage of thoſe 
troubles ; but he died upon the road in Thu— 
1ingia in the year 936. The only reaſon for 
calling him emperor, is becauſe he was deſirous 
of receiving the imperial throng, and it was the 
cuſtom to give him that appellation. 


ON BEEN BEE SNDET NEFA 0 
OTHO I. ſurnamed THE GREAT. 


TwEeLFTH EMPEROR. 


| 930. 
AT length we come to a true emperor. The 


dukes, counts, biſhops, abbots, and all the 
powerful noblemen aſſembled at Aix-la-chapelle, 
elect Otho, ſon of Henry the Fowler, It is 
not mentioned that the deputics of the towns 
gave their votes. Perhaps the great noblemen 
having gained an acquiſition of power, under 
Henry the Fowler, had deprived the towns of 
this right. 
The archbiſhop of Mentz ſignifies this clec- 
tion to the people, conſecrates the new emperor, 
and ſets the crown upon his head, It way be 


OTST 


obſerved, that the prelates dine at the emperor's 
table; and that the dukes of Franconia, Suabia,, 
Bavaria, and Lorrain, ſerve at table; the duke 
of Franconia, for example, in quality of ſteward, 
and the duke of Suabia as cub-bearer. This 
ceremony was performed in a wooden gallery, 


in the midſt of the ruins. of Aix-la-Chapelle, 


which had been burnt by the Huns, and was not 
yet rebuilt. 


The Huns and Hungarians come again to in- 


terrupt the feſtival. They advance to Weſt- 
phalia, but are repulſed, 


Bohemia was- then intirely barbarous, and 


but one half Chriſtian. Luckily for Otho, it is 


embroiled in civil wars, of which he takes the 
advantage as ſoon as poſſible, He renders Bo- 


hemia tributary to Germany, and there eſta- 


bliſhes Chriſtianity. 
938. 939: 940. 


Otho endeavours to make himſelf deſpotie, 


and the noblemen of the great fiefs to render 


themfelves independent. his great quarrel, 


ſometimes open, ſometimes concealed, {till ſub- 
fiſts in the minds of men, after a ſeries of eigut 


hundred years, as well as the quarrel between. 


Rome and the empire.. 


This ſtruggle between royal power, which 


always ſeeks increaſe, and liberty, which will 
not yield, hath for a long time agitated all the 
Chriſtian part of Europe. It ſubſiſted in Spain 
as long as the Chriſtians had to fight with the 
Moors, after which the ſovereign authority got 
uppermoſt. It was this that involved France 
in troubles, to the middle of the reign of 


Lewis y J. This that has at length eſtabliſhed 
| in 
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in England the mixed government to which ſhe 
owes her greatneſs ; and this that hath cement- 
ed in Poland the liberty of the nobles and the 
ſlavery of the people. The ſame ſpirit hath 
troubled Sweden and Denmark, and founded 
the republicks of Swiſſerland and Holland: and 
the ſame cauſe hath every where produced diffe- 
rent effects. 

The duke of Bavaria refuſing to do homage, 
Otho enters that country with an army, and 
reduces the duke to ſome allodial territories. 
He creates one of the duke's brothers count 
palatine in Bavaria, and another count palatine 
towards the Rhine. This dignity of Count 
Palatine is revived from the counts of the pa- 
lace of the Roman emperors, and of the Francs. 

He beſtows the ſame dignity upon a duke of 
Franconia. Theſe palatines are at firſt ſupreme 
judges. They judge in the laſt appeal in the 
name of the emperor. This ſupreme reſource 
of juſtice is, next to an army, the greateſt ſup- 
port of ſovereignty. 

Otho diſpoſes at pleaſure of dignities and 
lands. The firſt marquis of Brandenburg dying 
without iſſue, he gives the marquiſate to one 
count Gerard, who was not related to the de- 
func *. 

The more Otho affects abſolute power, the 


— —-— 


* At the diet at Arenſberg, held about this time, it 
was debated whether children could inherit the effects ot 
their fathers, while their grandfathers were ſtill alive; as 
the point could not be determined any other way, it was 
referred to the combat trial: accordingly, an equal num- 
ber of combatants being choſen on each fide, entered the 
liſts ; and the champions of the children, having obtained 
the victory, the proceſs was determined in their favour. 
more 
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more he is oppoſed by the noblemen of the great 
fieſs: and from that very time begins the cuſtom 
of having recourſe to France to ſupport the 
fœdal Government in Germany againſt the au- 
thority of the German kings. 

The dukes of Franconia and Lorrain and the 
prone of Brunſwick addreſs themſelves to 

ewis Ultramarine, king of France, who enters 
Lorrain and Alſace and joins the allies. 

Otho anticipates the F rench king; and upon 
the Rhine neat Briſach defeats the dukes of 
Franconia and Lorrain, who are flain in battle. 

He deprives the houſe of Franconia of the 
title of Palatine : ſettles it upon the houſe of 
Bavaria, and annexes to it lands and caſtles. 
2 was formed the preſent palatinate of tlie 

hine. 


41. 

As the German 83 of the great fiefs 
had called the king of France to their aſſiſtance, 
the noblemen of France, in like manner, ſo- 
licit the aſſiſtance of Otho. He purſues Lewis 
Ultramarine through the whole country of 
Cbampagne; but is recalled into Germany by 
conſpiracies. : 

942. 815. 944+ 

The deſpotiſm of Ocho alienates the minds 
of men to {uch a degree, that his own brother 
Henry duke of one part of Lorrain, had united 
with ſeveral noblemen to deprive him of his 
throne and life. He returns therefore to Ger- 
many, ſtifles the conſpiracy, and pardons his 
brother, who was in all probability powerful 
enough to be intitled to that favour. 

He augments the privileges of biſhops and 
abbots, in order to oppoſe them to the noble- 

men, 
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men. He beftows the title of prince, with all 
the rights of regality, upon the biſhop of Tiers. 
He gives the dutchy of Bavaria to his brother 
Henry, who had confpired againſt him, and 
leaves the natural heirs quite deſtitute. This 
is the greateſt proof of his abſolute power. 
945. 946. ; 

At that time the race of Charlemagne, which 
fil] reigned in France, was reduced to the loweſt 
ſtate of degredation. They had in 912 ceded 
Neuſtria properly fo called to the Normans, and 
even Brittany, which then became an under-fief 
of France. | 

Hugues, duke of the ifte of France, of the 
blood of Charlemagne by the female line, fa- 
ther of Hugh Capet, ſon-in-law by bis firſt 
marriage to Edward I. king of England *, and 
brother-in-law of Otho by his ſecond marriage, 
was one of the moſt powerful noblemen iu 
Europe, and the king of France at that time 
one of the moſt inconfiderable. This Hugues 
had recalled Lewis Ultramarine to crown and 
ſerve him, and was called Hugues or Hugh the 
Great, becauſe he had made himſelf powerful at 
the expence of his maſter, 

He was allied with the Normans who had 
made the unfortunate Ultramarine priſoner, 
That king, relcaſed from captivity, was left 
almoſt without towns or territory, He was 
likewiſe brother-in-law of Otho, whoſe ſiſter 
he had married, He demands: his proteCtion, 


* This Edward -muſt not be confounded with Long- 
Stands, commonly called Edward I, He was of the Saxon 


race, and ſon of the renowned Alfred, a prince not un- 
worthy of ſuch a father, 


il 
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in conſequence of ceding all his rights over 
Lorrain. 

Otho marches to the neighbourhood of Paris, 
beſieges Rouen, but being abandoned by the 
count of Flanders, returns to his own domi- 
nions after a ſruitleſs expedition. 

847. 948. 

Otho, being unable to conquer Hugh the 
Great, cauſes him to be excommunicated. He 
convokes a council at Triers, where the pope's 
legate pronounces the ſentence at the deſite of 
Otho's chief almoner. Nevertheleſs Hugh con- 
tinues maſter in France. 

There was, we have ſeen, a margrave at 
Sleſwick, in the Cimbrique Cherſoneſus, to 
check the incurſions of the, Danes. They 
kill this margrave. Otho haſtens thither. in 
perſon, retakes the town, ſecures the frontiers 
and makes peace with Denmark on condition 


that Chriſtianity ſhould be preached in that 
country. 


949. 

From thence Otho goes to hold a council at 
Ingelheim, near Mentz. Lewis Ultramarine, 
who had no army, demanded this council of 
pope Agapetus; a poor reſource againſt Hugh 
the Great, 

There the German biſhops and Marini the 
pope's Iegate appear as judges, Otho as pro- 
tector, and Lewis of France as a ſuppliant. 
Lewis demands juſtice, and ſays: “ I have been 
acknowledged king by the ſuffrages of all the 
noblemen. If it is pretended that I have com- 
mitted ſome crime which merits the treatment 
I ſuiter, I am ready to take my trial before the 

council 
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council, according to Otho's order; or I will 
maintain my innocence in ſingle combat.“ 

This miſerable addreſs proves the cuſtom of 
duels ; the deplorable condition of the king of 
France, the power of Otho, and the election 
of kings. The right of blood ſeemed then no 
more than a recommendation to obtain votes. 
Hugh the Great is ſummoned to this vain 
council; though nobody ſuppoſed he would 
appear. 

| 950. | 

Otho gives the inveſtiture of Suabia, Augs- 
burg, Conſtance and Wirtenberg to his ſon Lu- 
dolphus, “ ſaving the rights of the biſhops.” 

951. 

Otho returns to W ; defeats the duke 
Bol, who is called Boleſlaus. The word Slas 
among theſe people ſignified chief. From hence 
they were at firſt called Slaves, which name in 
the ſequel fell to thoſe whom they had con- 
quered, The emperor confirms the vaſlalage of 
Bohemia, and there eſtabliſhes the Chriſtian 
religion. All beyond was itill pagan, except 
ſome marches of Germany. From Nie time he 
reſolved to renew the empire of Charlemagne ; 
ard a woman paved the way. 

Adelaide *, ſiſter o a petty king of transju- 
rane Burgundy, widow of the king or uſurper 
of the kingdom of Italy, being oppreſfled by 
another uſurper Berengarius II. who beſieges 
her in Canofia, calls Otho to her aid. Thither 
he marches, delivers, and being then a wi- 
dower, marries this princeſs, He enters Pavia 


—_ ũ —NU—ꝑw — 


® She is generally denominated Alix, 
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in triumph with Adelaide: but it required both 
time and diligence to ſubdue the reſt of the 
kingdom, and eſpecially Rome, which would by 
no means ſubmit to him. 
| 952 | 
He leaves his army to a prince ealled Con- 
rad, his own ſon-in-law, whom he had made 
duke of Loriain;. and, what was very com- 
mon in thoſe times, goes to hold a council at 
Augſburg inſtead of purſuing his conqueſts. 
There were ltalian biſhops at that council : 
perhaps he had no other view in this, but to diſ- 
pole people to receive him in Italy. 


| * 953. 
His marriage with Nelaide, which ougnt 
to have ſeeured him in the poſſeſſion of Italy, 
was like to have made him loſe it in a very 
little time. | | 

His ton Ludolphus, to whom he had given fo 
many dominions, but who was afraid that his 
mother-in-law would give him a maſter ; and 
his ſon-in-law Conrad, to whom he had given 
Lorrain, but from whom he had taken the 
command in Italy, conſpire againſt him; an 
archbiſhop of Mentz, and a biſhop of Augs- 
burg join theſe confederates; he marches againſt 
his ſon, and, inftead of making himſelf emperor 
at Rome, is obliged to maintain a civil war in 
Germany. 

: 954- 7 

His unnatural ſon calls the Hungarians to his 
aſſiſtance; and it coſts him abundance of trouble 
to repel them from the banks of the Rhine and 
the neighbourhood of Cologne, whirher they 
had advanced. | 

Otho 


\ 
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Otho had a brother called Bruno, an eccla- 
fiaſtic, whom he procures to be elected arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, and to whom he gives 
Lorrain. | 


The arms of *. a0 His ſons and 
their adherents aſk pardon ; the archbiſhop of 
Mentz returns to his duty. The king's fon- 
deviates from it again: at length he comes 
barefoot and throws himſelf at his father's fect. 
The Hungariaus, whom he called in, far from 
following his example in asking forgiveneſs, 
lay waſte the country. Otho gives them battle, 
and defeats them at Augſburg : he ſeems to 
have been ſtrong enough to defeat, but not to 
purſue and deſtroy them; although his army 
was compoſed of legions formed after the model 
of the ancient Roman legions. i 

The fears of the ſon of Otho are realized. 
Adelaide is delivered of a prince, who is 
Ocho II. 

From 956 to 960. 

The deſigns upon Rome ripen, but the af- 
fairs of Germany prevent their being diſcloſed. 
The Slaves and other Barbarians deluge the 
North of Germany, as yet but very ill ſecured 
in ſpite of all the cares of Otho. Inconſidera- 
ble wars towards Luxemburg and Hainault, 
which belonged to Lower Lorrain, continue ſtill 
to employ his arms. 

Ludolphus, that fon of Otho who was ſent 
into Italy againſt Berengarius, dics in that 
country, either of the plague or of poiſon. 

Berengarius was then abſolute maſter of the 
ancient kingdom of Lombardy, though not 

at 


at Rome. But he neceſſarily had a thouſand 
quarrels with her, like the ancient Lombard 
kings. | 
A ſon, of Matoſia, called Octavian Sporco, 
was elected pope at the age of eighteen, by the 
credit of his family. He takes the name of 
John XII. in memory of bis uncle John XI, 
Inis is, the firſt pope who changed his name at 
his acceſſion to the pontificate. He was not 
even in orders, when his ſamily made him 
pontif, He was a young man who lived like 
a prince, and was a lover of arms and pleaſure. 
It is ſurpriſing, that, under ſo many ſcanda- 
lous popes, the Roman church loſt neither her 
prerogatives nor pretenſions; but at that time 
almoſt all the other churches were governed in 
this manner. The biſhops having always ſome- 
thing to aſk of Rome, either orders or favours, 
did not aband n their intereſt for a few ſeanda- 
lous practices more than uſual; and it was 
their intereſt to be always united to the Roman 
church, becauſe that union made them more 
reſpected by the people, and more conſiderable 
in the eyes of the ſovereigns. The clergy of 
Italy might then deſpiſe the popes; but they 
revered the papacy the more, as they aſpired to 
that exalted ſtation : finally, in the opinion of 
mankind, the place was ſacred even when the 
perſon was damnable. | 
The Italians at length call Otho to their 
afliftance : they wanted (ſays Luitprand, a co- 
temporary writer) to have two- maſters, that 
they might not have one in reality. This is 
one of the principal cauſes of the long miſeries 
of Italy. | 


960. 


— 
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960. 

Otho, before he 1 out for Italy, takes care 
to have his ſon Otho, born of Adelaide, though 
but in the ſeventh year of his age, elected king 
ot Germany. A new proof that the right of 
ſucceſſion did not exiſt. He takes the precau- 
tion of cauſing him to be crowned at Aix-la- 
<hapelle by the archbiſhops of Cologn, Mentz 
and Triers, aſſembled for that purpoſe. The 


archbiſhop of Cologn performs the function firſt; 


this was Bruno, the b-»ther of Otho. 


901. | 
He paſles the Alps ©; che Tirol; once more 
"enters Pavia, which always falls to the firſt oc- 
cupier; and receives the crown of Lombardy at 


Monſa. 
; 62 


While Berengarius dies with his family, Otho 
marches to Rome; and the gates are opened to 
him. John XII. crowns him emperor. He con- 
firms the donations ot Pepin, Charlemagne, and 
Lewis the Weak. He takes the pope's oath of 
allegiance on the body of St. Peter; and or- 
dains that there ſhall be always commiſlaries of 
the emperor at Rome. 

This inſtrument, written in letters of gold, 
ſubſcribed by ſeven biſhops of Germany, five 
counts, two abbots, and ſeveral Italian pre- 
lates, is ſtill kept in the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
The date is of the 13th of February, in the 
year 962. Lotharius king of France, and Hugh 
Capet, afterwards king, are ſaid to have been 
eee at this coronation. Theſe kings of 

rance were indeed fo weak, that they might 
have ſerved as ornaments at the conſecration ef 

an 
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"An emperor; but the names of Lotharius and 

Hugh Capet are not found in the ſignatures of 
this act. 

All that was then done at Rome concerning 
the churches of Germany, was to erect Mag- 
deburg into an archbiſhop's ſee, and Merſburg 
into a biſhopric, for the converſion of the Slaves, 
that is, the people who inhabited Moravia, part 
of Brandenburg, Sileſia, &c. | 

Scarce had the pope given himſelf a maſter, 
when he repented of what he had done. He 
leagues with that ſame Berengarius who had fled 
for refuge among the Mahometans cantoned 
upon the coaſt of Provence, and ſolicits the 
Hungarians to enter Germany ; this was the 
ſtep he ought to have taken before. 

63. 

The emperor One bois finiſhed the con- 
queſt of Lombardy, returns to Rome. He af- 
ſembles a council. Pope John XII. hides him- 
ſelf. He is accuſed in full council in the church 
of St. Peter of having committed fornication 
with ſeveral women, particularly with one called 
Etienetta, his father's concubine; of having 
conferred the bifhopric of Lodi upon a child of 
ten years; of having ſold ordinations and bene- 
fices, of having put out the eyes of his godfa- 
ther, of having firſt caſtrated and then put to 
death a card nal, and laſtly of not believing in 
Jeſus Chriſt, and of having invoked the devil; 
two articles that ſeem to contradict one ano- 
ther, 

This young pontiff, who was then but ſeven 
and twenty, was aid to be depoſed for his in- 
ceſts and ſcandalous practices; but the true 
reaſon was his having endeavoured, like all the 

7 Romans, 
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Romans, to deſtroy the German power in 
Rome. 

A new pope, called Leo VIII. is eleQed in 
his room. Otho was not able to ſecure the per- 
ſon of John XII. or, if he was, he committed 
a great error. 

.-— | 

The new pope Leo VIII. if we may believe 
the diſcourſe of Arnold biſhop of Orleans, was 
neither an eccleſiaſtie, nor even a Chriſtian. 

John XII. a debauched pope, but an enter- 
prizing prince, excites an inſurrection of the 
Romans, trom the reccſles of his retreat; and 
while Otho goes to beſiege Camerino, the pon- 
tiff, afiſted by his miſtcets, re- enters Rome. He 
depoſes his competitor, orders the right-hand 
of cardinal John to be cut off, becauſe it had 
written the depoſition againſt him; oppoſes 
council to council, and enacts a ſtatute, import- 
ing that “ an inferior ſhall never have power 
to deprive his ſuperior of his rank;” or, in 
other words, that no emperor ſhall eyer have 
power to depoſe a pope, He flatters himſelf 
with the hope of driving the Germans from Ita- 
ly; but, in the midſt of his great deſign, he is 
aſſaſſinated in the embraces of one of his mit- 
treſſes. 

He had animated the Romans, and raiſed their 
courage to ſuch a pitch, that even after his 
death they ventured to ſupport a ſiege, and did 
not ſurrender to Otho until reduced to the laſt 
extremity, 

Otho, 'twice conqueror of Rome, orders it to 
be declared in council, that “ after the exam- 
ple of the bleſſed Adrian, who gave to Charle- 
magne the right of electing popes and inveſting 

all 
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all biſhops, the ſame rights were given to the 
emperor Otho.” This title, ſtill extant in Gra- 
tian's collection, is ſuſpected; but, that which 
is not ſuſpected, is the great care the victorious 
emperor took to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion 
of all his rights, 

After ſo many oaths, the emperors ought to 
have reſided at Rome to enforce the obſervation 
of them. F 


He returns to Grits He finds all Lorrain 
in rebellion againſt his brother Bruno, archbi- 
ſhop of Cologn, who at that time governed in 
Lorrain, He is obliged to abandon Triers, 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, to their reſpective bi- 
ſhops. High Lorrain falls into the hands of a 
count of Bar, and this country alone is what we 
now call Lorrain. Bruno reſerves no more than 
the provinces of the Rhine, the Meuſe, and 
the Scheld. This Bruno was a learned man, 
as much detached from grandeur as his brother 
Otho the emperor was ambitious. 

'The houſe of Luxemburg takes that name 
from the caſtle of Luxemburg, which they re- 
ceive in exchange from an abbot of St. Maxi- 
min in Triers. 

The Poles begin to 2 Chriſtianity, 

966. 

Scarce was the emperor Othd returned to 
Germany, when the Romans reſolve to be free. 
They expel pope John XIII. who was attached 
to the emperor. The prefe of Rome, the tri- 
bunes, and the ſenate, think to revive the an- 
tient republic. But that which at one time was 
an enterprize of heroes, at another ſeaſon be- 
comes a ſeditious inſurrection. Otho flies back 


to 
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to Italy, and orders one half of the ſenate to 
be hanged. The prefect of Rome, who wanted 
to be another Brutus, was ſcourged in the pub- 
lic ſtreet, carried in proceſſion naked upon an 
aſs, and thrown into a dungeon, where he died 
in extreme miſery. Theſe executions do not 
at all recommend the German government to 
the Italians. 
6 


The emperor ſends for his young ſon Otho to 

Rome, and aſſociates _ in the empire, 
68. 

He negotiates 3 Phocas, em- 
peror of the Greeks, a match between his own 
ton and that emperor's daughter. The Greek 
deceives him; and Otho deprives him of Apu- 
lia and Calabria, by way of dower to the young 
princeſs Theophania, whom, however, he has 
not in his power. 

69. 

To this year almoſt all the chronologiſts place 
the adventure of Otho, archbiſhop of Mentz; 
ho was beſieged in a tower in the middle of 
the Rhine by an army of mice that ſwam the 
river and devoured him. Probably thoſe who 
ſtill load hiſtory with ſuch childiſh trifles, have 
no other deſign than that of leaving upon re— 
cord thoſe antient monuments of weak ſuperſti- 
tion, to ſhew from what darkneſs Europe is 
ſ-arce delivered, | 

2 

John Zimiſſes, who dethrones the emperor 
Nicephorus, ſends at length the princeſs Theo- 
phania to Otho, for his ſon: almoſt all au— 
thors agree that Ocho had Apulia and Calabria 
with that princeſs ; but the learned and exact 

Giannoni 
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Giannoni has proved that he never received that 
rich dower. | 
971, 972, 973. 5 

Otho thre ee to . which was 
his native country. | : 

The duke of Bohemia, vaſſal of the empire, 
invades Moravia, which becomes an appendage 
to Bohemia. Es ' 

A biſhop is eſtabliſhed at Prague. He is no- 
minated by the duke of Bohemia, and conſe- 
crated by the archbiſhop of Mentz. 

At that time the archbiſhops of Magdebourg 
laid the foundation of their power. The title 
of metropolitan of the North, and their exten- 
five territories were one day to make them great 
princes, * 

Otho dies at Minleben, May 7th, 973. with 
the glory of having re-eſtabliſhed the empire of 
Charlemagne in Italy. But Charles was the 
avenger of Rome; Otho, the conqueror and, 
opprefſor; nor had his empire ſuch vaſt and firm 
foundations, as that of Charlemagne, 1 


NEN LENIN ENXET EXE 
1 
THIRTEENTH EMPEROR, 


II plainly appears wo emperors and kings 
were now made by election. Ocho II. hav- 
ing been already elected emperor and King of 
Germany, contents himſelf with being pro- 
claimed at Magdebourg by the clergy and no- 
12 1 bility 
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bility. of the country, which compoſed a mid- 
dling aſſembly. 

The deſpotiſm of the father, the fear of ab- 
ſolute power, perpetuated in one family; but, 
above all, the ambition of Henry duke of Ba- 
varia, Otho's couſin, induces one third of Ger- 
many to rebel. ä 

Henry of Bavaria cauſes himſelf to be crown- 
ed emperor by the biſhop of Friſingen. Poland 
and Denmark eſpouſe his party, not as mem- 
bers of Germany and the empire, but as neigh- 
bours whole intereſt it was to diſturb its peace. 


975. 

The party of Otho ie is the firſt that arms, 
and by this diligence he preſerves the empire. 
His troops ſurmount the intrenchments which 
ſeparated Denmark from Germany, and which 
ſerve no other purpoſe than that of demonſtrat- 
ing the weakneſs of that nation. 

e enters Bohemia, which had declared for 
Henry of Bavaria; he marches to the duke of 
Poland, who is ſaid to have. taken the oath of 
allegiance to Otho as a vaſſal. 

It is to be obſerved, that all theſe oaths were 
taken on the knee, with the hands joined toge- 
ther, and thus the biſhops adminiſtred the oath 
to kings. is 


97 
Henry of Bavaria being abandoned, is impri- 
| ſoned at Quidlembourg; and from thence ex- 
iled to Elrick, with the biſhop of Augſbourg, 


who was his partiſan. 


: 977. 

The limits of Germany and France were then 
very uncertain. There was no longer any men- 
tion made of Eaſtern and Weſtern eee 

ings 
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Kings of Germany extended their territorial ſu- 
periority as far as the confines of Champagne 
and Picardy. By territorial ſuperiority we muſt 
not — a direct dominion or poſſeſſion 
of lands, but the ſuperiority of the lands, the 
right of paramount, and of fine. In the ſequel, 
this expreſſion of territorial ſuperiority hath, by 
meer ignorance of the terms, been applied to 
the actual poſſeſſion of the Domains which 
hold of the empire, which is, on the contrary, 
a territorial inferiority. ö 

The dukes of Lorrain, Brabant, and Hai- 
nault, had done homage for their lands to the 
laſt kings of Germany.. Lotharius, king of 
France, revives his pretenſions to theſe coun- 
tries. The royal authority began to be a little 
vigorous in France at this time, and Lothatius 
took the advantage of the conjuncture to at- 
tack at once High and Low Lorrain. 


Otho aſſembles tie thouſand men, ra- 
vages all Champagne, and penetrates even to 
Paris. At that time they neither knew how to 
fortify the frontiers, or make war in the open 
country. Military expeditions were no more 
than ravages. | 

Otho, in his return, is defeated in crofling 
the river Aine. Geoffroi, count of Anjou, ſur- 
named Griſegonnelle, purſues him, without ceaſ- 
ing, in the foreſt of Ardenne, and propoſes, ac- 
cording to the rules of chivalry, to decide the 
quarrel by ſingle combat. The emperor refuſes 
the challenge, either becauſe he thought it was 
beneath his dignity to fight hand to hand with 
Griſegonnelle, or becauſe, being cruel, he want- 
ed courage. 


H3 979. 
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979. 

The emperor and how France make peace, 
in conſequence of which Charles; brother of 
Lotharius, receives Low Lorrain from the em- 
peror, together with part of High Lorrain. He 
does hon:age to him on his knees, and this ſub- 
million is ſaid to have coſt his poſterity the 
Kingdom of France; at leaſt Hugh Capet made 
uſe of that pretext to make him odious. 


80. 

While Otho IT. * himſelf in Ger- 
many, the Romans had endeavoured to ſliake 
off the German yoke, One Cencius was de- 
clared conſul, and he and his party had made 
a pope whoſe name was Boniface VII. A count 
of Toſcænella, who was enemy to his faction, 
had elected anotber pope, and Boniface VII. 
had gone to Conſtantinople to invite the Greek 
emperors Baſilius and Conſtantine to come and 
retake Rome. The Greek emperors were not 
ſtrong enough for ſuch an enterprize. Fo them 
the pope joined the Arabians of Africa, chooſ- 
ing. to make -Rome Mahometan rather . than 
German., The Chriſtian Greeks and Muſtul— 
man Africans unite their ſquadrons, and toge- 
ther take poſſeſſion of the country of Naples. 
Otho II. repairs to Italy, and marches to 
Rome. | * 

981. 


As Rome was divided, he found immediate 
admiſſion. He lodges in the pope's palace, in- 
vites ſeveral ſenators, and the partiſans of Cen- 
cius to dinner. Soldiers enter during the repaſt, 
and murder the gueſts. This was renewing 
the times of Marius, and this was all that re- 
mained of antient Rome. But is the fat really 

true: 
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true? Geofroi of Viterbo relates it two hundred 
years after it is ane” to have happened. 
| by | 

After this bloody feaſt it is neceſſary to march 
into Apulia, to fight the Greeks and Saracens, 
who came to revenge and ſerve the city of 
Rome, He had a number of ltalian troops in 
his army, and they were good for nothing but 
treaſon, , 

The Germans are intirely defeated. The bi- 
ſhop of Augſburg and abbot of Fuld are killed, 
lighting in the field of battle. The emperor 
eſcapes in diſguiſe, and embarks as a paflenger 
in a Greek veſſel. This veſſel fails near Ca- 
pua ; the emperor throws himſelf into the ſea, 
ſwims aſhore, and takes refuge in Capua. 

Things were now on the brink of a great 
revolution. "The Germans had well nigh loſt 
all Italy; the Greeks and Muſſulmans were 
going to quarrel about Rome; but Capua is ſtill 
fatal “ to the conquerors of the Romans. The 
Greeks and Arabians cannot agree : their army 
is inconſiderable: they give Otho time to re- 
allemble the wreck of his troops, and to declare 
his fon Otho, who was but ten years old, em- 
peror at Verona, 

One Otho duke of Bavaria had been killed 
in the battle, Bavaria is given to his ſon. The 
emperor marches by Rome with his new army. 

After having ſacked the infidel Beneventum, 
he cauſes his chancellor of Italy to be elected 


TE rh es * 


* Alluding to the conduct of Hannibal, who inſtead of 


beſieging Rome, immerſed himſelf in the delights of Ca- 
pua. 
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pe. One would imagine he would have 
marched againſt the Greeks and Arabians. No 
ſuch matter: he holds a council. All theſe 
circumſtances plainly ſhew that his army was 
weak, that the conquerors were as weak, and 
the Romans weaker than either. Inſtead of 
going to fight, therefore, he confirms the erec- 
tion of Hamburg and Bremen into an arch- 
biſhop's ſee: he makes regulations for Saxony; 
and dies in Rome, September 7, without glory, 
though he leaves his ſon emperor. The Greeks 
and Saracens retreat, after having ruined Apulia 
and Calabria, made as bad a figure in war as 
Otho, and raiſed the whole country againſt 
them, 


NN END RAERRAP 
. 


FOURTEENTH EMPEROR, 


HO ſhould PEE acknowledge an em- 
peror and king of the Romans, who was 
but ten years old, acknowledged only at Verona, 
and whoſe father was defeated by the Saracens. 
'T hat ſame Henry of Bavaria who had diſputed 
the crown with the father, eſcapes from the 
priſon of Maeſtricht, in which he was contined ; 
and under pretence of acting as tutor to his 
couſin, the young emperor Otho III. ſecures 
his perſon, and conducts him to Magdebourg. 


984. | 
Germany is divided into two factions. Henry 
of Bavaria is ſupported by Bohemia and Poland; 
but 
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but the greateſt part of the lords of the great 
fiefs, and the biſhops, hoping to be more their 
own maſters under a prince of ten years of age, 
oblige — to ſet the young Otho at liberty, 
and acknowledge him as emperor; in conſide- 
ration of which he is at laſt reinſtated in the 
poſſeſſion of Bavaria. | | ; 

Otho III. is then ſolemnly proclaimed at 
Weiſſemſtadt. 

He is ſerved at dinner by the great officers of 
the empire: Henry of Bavaria performs the of- 
fice of ſteward, count palatine of great cup- 
bearer, the duke of Saxony of great maſter of 
the horſe, the duke of Franconia of great cham- 
berlain: the dukes of Bohemia and Poland are 
preſent as great vaſſals. : 

The education of the emperor is committed 
to the care of the archbiſhop of Mentz and the 
biſhop of Ildeſheim. 

During theſe troubles, Lotharius king of 
France attempts to retake High Lorrain, and 
makes himſelf maſter of Verdun. 

86. 

After the death of — Verdun is re- 

ſtored to Germany. 


Lewis V. the laſt 0 in France of the race 
of Charlemagne, dying in the ſecond year of 
his reign, Charles duke of Lorrainz his uncle 
and heir of blood, in vain pretends to the crown 
of France: Hugh Capet, by his power and ad- 
dreſs, proves that the right of election was then. 
in force, | 


988. Wi 

The abbot of Verdun obtains at Cologn per- 
miſſion to go without a ſword, and refuſes to 
H 5 command 
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command in perſon the foldiers he owes when 
the emperor raiſes forces. | 

Otho III. confirms all the privileges of the 
biſhops. and abbots : their privilege and their 
duty was then to wear the ſword, ſeeing the 
abbot of Verdun had occaſion to ſue for a par- 
ticular diſpenſation, 

| 89. 1 

The Danes chooſe this opportunity to enter 
by the Elbe and the Weſer. They now began 
to perceive in Germany the neceſſity of negoci- 
ating with Sweden againſt Denmark ; and the 
biſhop of Sleſwick is charged with this negoti- 
ation, | | 

The Swedes defeat the Danes at ſea, The 
north of Germany has a little reſpite. 


| | o. 

The reſt of 3 becomes a prey to feuds 
between private noblemen; and theſe feuds, 
which the ſovereigns cannot appeaſe, ſhew that 
they had more right than power. The caſe is 
ſtill worſe in Italy. | 

Pope John XV. fon of a prieſt, at that time 
poſſeſſed the chair, and was ſavourable to the 
emperor Creſcentius, the new conſul, fon of 
the conſul Creſcentius, whoſe father was John 
X. had a mind to maintain the ſhadow of the 
antient republic, and expelled the Pope from 
Rome. The empreis 'F heopnania, mother of 
Otho III. had come with troops, under the 
command of the marquis of Brandenbourg, to 
maintain the imperial authority in Italy. 

While the marquis of Brandenbourg is at: 
Rome, the S;zves ſeize his marquiſate. 

| From 991 to 990. 
The Slaves, with a crew ot otter Barbarians, 
4 beſiege 
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beſiege Magdebourg : they are repulſed with 
difficulty : they retire to Pomerania, and cede 
ſome villages of Brandenbourg, which extend 
the marquiſate. | 

Auſtria was then a marquiſate alſo, and no 
leſs unhappy than Brandenbourg, being the 
frontier of the Hungarians, | 

The emperor's mother had returned from 
Italy, without having been able to appeaſe the 
troubles of that country, and died at Nime- 
guen. The cities of Lombardy did not ac- 
knowledge the emperor. 

Otho III. levies troops; beſieges Milan, 
where he is crowned ; elects his relation * pope 
Gregory V. as he had elected a biſhop of Spire; 
and is conſecrated in Rome by his kinſman, 
together with his empreſs Maria, daughter of 
Don Garcia, king cf Arragon and Caſtile. 


997. 

It is ſtrange that the modern authors, Maim- 
bourg, and ſo many others, ſhould ſtill relate 
the fable of the amours of this empteſs with a 
count of Modena, and the puniſhment of the 
gallant and his miſtreſs. It is pretended that 
the emperor, being more incenſed againſt the 
miſtreſs than the gallant, ordered his wife to 
be burnt alive, and only condemned his rival to 
loſe his head ; and that the count's widow, hav- 
ing proved her huſband's innocence, had four 
fine caſtles by way of indemnification. - This 
fable had already been invented upon one An- 
daberta, wife of the emperor Lewis II. "Theſe 
are romances, the falſity of which is proved by 


the ſage and learned Muratori. 


» Whoſe name was Bruno, 


H 6 The 
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The emperor, acknowledged at Rome, re- 
turns to Germany; finds the Slaves maſters of 
Bernbourg; and deprives the archbiſhop of 
Magdebourg of the government of that coun- 
try, becauſe he had allowed himſelf to be de- 
feated by the Slaves. ' 


While Otho III. 25 employed againſt the 
Barbarians of the North, the conſul Creſcentius 
at Rome expels Gregory V *. by whom he is 
excommunicated at _—_ and Otho repairs to 
Italy, in order to puniſh the conſul. 

Creſcentius ſuſtains a ſiege in Rome, which, 
however, he ſurrenders in a few days, and re- 
tires into Adrian's Mole, then called The Mole 
of Creſcentius, and now The Caſtle of St. 
Angelo. There he dies fighting, though the 
manner of his death is not known ; but he 
ſeems to have deſerved the name of Conſul, 
which he bore. The empetor takes his widow 
for a miſtreſs ; and by his orders the pope, no- 
minated by Creſcentius, has his tongue and eyes 
pulled out. But, indeed, Otho and his miſtreſs 
are ſaid to have done penance, to have gone in 
pilgrimage to a monaſtery, and even to have 
lain upon a ruſh mat. 


He makes a decree by which the Germans 
only ſhall have the right to ele& a Roman em- 
peror, and the popes ſhall be obliged to crown 
him. Gregory V. his relation, did not fail to 


* He likewiſe elevated another perſon to the papacy by 
the name of John XVI. whom Otho cauſed to be thrown 
from the top of the caſtle of St. Angelo, aſter his eyes had 
been put out, and his noſe cut off, 


ſign 
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ſign this decree, and the following popes to re- 
ject it, 
| I000.. 

Otho returns to Saxony, and paſles into Po- 
land: he . beſtows the title of king upon the 
duke, but not upon his deſcendants. We ſhall 
ſee, in the ſequel, that the emperors created 
kings and dukes by breviate. Boleſlaus receives 
the crown from him, does homage to the em- 
pire, and obliges himſelf to pay a flight annual 
ſervice. 

Pope Sylveſter II. ſome years after conſerred 
the ſame title upon him, pretending that none 
but the Pope had a right to beſtow it. It is 
very ſtrange that one ſovereign ſhould demand 
a title from another ; but cuſtom makes every 
thing familiar. Hiſtorians ſay, that Otho, go- 
ing afterwards to Aix-la-Chapelle, ordered the 
tomb of Charlemagne to be opened, and found 
that emperor ſtill undecayed, fitting upon a 
throne of gold, with a crown of precious ſtones 
upon his head, and a great golden ſceptre in 
his hand. If Charlemagne had been interred 
in this manner, the Normans, who deſtroyed 
Aix-la-Chapelle, would not have left him upon 
his throne of gold. a 

e Gs | 

The Greeks then abandoned the country of 
Naples ; but the Saracens often repeated their 
viſits, The emperor repaſſes the Alps, in or- 
der to put a ſtop to their progreſs, and that of 
the defenders of the Italic liberty, more dan- 
gerous than the Saracens. 

1002. 

The Romans beſiege his palace in Rome; 
and all he can do is to fly with the Pope * 

is 
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bis miſtreſs the widow of Creſcentius: he dies 
at Paterno, a ſmall town of the Campagnia of 
Rome, near thirty years of age. Several au- 
thors ſay he was poiſoned by his miſtreſs, be- 
cauſe he would not make her empreſs ; others, 
that he was poiſoned by the Romans, who 
wanted no emperor. This fact may be p:oba- 
ble, but it is not at all proved. His death left 
as undecided as ever that long ſtruggle of the 
papacy againſt the empire, of the Romans 
againſt both, and of the Italian liberty againſt 
the German power. This is what keeps Eu- 
rope always attentive; this is the clue that 
conducts us through the Jabyrinth of the Hit- 
tory of Germany. 

Thoſe three Othos, who re- eſtabliſhed the 
empire, have all three beſieged Rome, and filled 
the ſtreets with blood, and Arnold had ſacked 
It before their time. 8 


OO. 

Otho III. leſt no — Twenty noble— 
men pretend to the empire: one of the moſt 
powerful was Henry duke of Bavaria, and the 
moft obſtinate of his rivals was Eckard marquis 
of Thurioghe, The marquis is aſſaſſinated to 
facilitate the election of the Bavarian, who, at 
the head of an army, cauſes himſelf to be con- 


fecratcd at Mentz, July 19. 
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| 1002. 

gc ARCE is Henry of Bavaria crowned, 

when he cauſes Herman duke of Suabia 
and Alſace, who was his competitor, to be de- 
clared an enemy to the empire. He engages 
Straſbourg in his intereſt : it was already a 
powerful city. He ravages Suabia; marches 
into Saxony; exacts the oath of allegiance 
from the duke of Saxony, the archbiſhops of 
Magdebourg and Rremen, the counts palatine, 
and even Boleſlaus king of Poland. He is ac- 
knowledged by the Slaves who inhabit Pome- 
rania. 

He marries Cunegonda, daughter of the firſt 
count of Luxembourg : he makes a progreſs 
through the provinces; receives the homage of 
the bilhops of Liege and Cambray, who take 
the oath upon their knees. At laſt he is ac- 
knowledged by the duke of Saxony, who like 
the reſt takes the oath. 

The efforts of the Italian weakneſs againft 
the German government are inceflantly renews 
ed. A certain marquis de Ivrea, called Ar- 
douin, attempts to make himſelf king of Italy. 
He is elected by the noblemen, and takes the 
title of Cæſar: then the archbiſhops of Milan 
began to pretend that a king of Lombardy could 
not be made without their conſent, as the popes . 
pretended that an emperor could not be made 
without theirs. Arnolphus, archbiſhop of Mi- 
lan, addrefles himſelf to king Henry; for it was 


always 
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always the Italians who invited the Germans, 
whom they could neither bear with, nor be 
without. 

Henry ſends troops to Italy under Otho duke 
of Carinthia. King Ardouin defeats theſe 
troops near the Tirol. The emperor Henry 
could not leave Germany, where he was de- 
tained by troubles of another nature. 

1004. 

The new Chriſtian king of Poland takes ad- 
vantage of the weakneſs of Boleſlaus duke of 
Bohemia; makes himſelf maſter of his domi- 
nions, and puts out his eyes, conforming him- 
ſelf to the practice of the Chriſtian emperors of 
the Eaſt and Weſt : he takes all Bohemia, 
Miſnia, and Luſatia. Henry II. contents him- 
ſelf with demanding that he will do him ho- 
mage for the dominions he has invaded. The 
king of Poland laughs at the demand, and en- 

ages in an alliance with ſeveral princes of 
— againſt Henry, who therefore is re- 
ſolved to preſerve Germany, before he goes to 
oppoſe the new Cæſar of Italy. 
1oO;. 

He reconciles himſelf to the biſhops; nego- 
tiates with the noblemen, levies ſoldiers, and 
diſconcerts the aſſociation. 

The Hungarians began to embrace Chriſti- 
anity through the care of the miſſionaries, whoſe 
ſole aim is to extend their religion, while that 
of princes 1s to extend their dominions. 

Stephen, chief of the Hungarians, who had 
married the ſiſter of Henry the emperor, be- 
comes a Chriſtian about this time; and, luckily 
for Germany, makes war with his Chriſtian 
Hungarians againft the idolatrous * 
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The church of Rome, which had allowed 
itſelf to be anticipated by the emperors, in the 
nomination of a king of Poland, is before- hand 
with them in regard to Hungary. Pope John 
XIX. confers upon Stephen of Hungary the 
title of king and apoſtle, with the right of hav- 
ing the croſs carried before him like the arch- 
biſhops ; and Hungary is divided into ten bi- 
ſhoprics much better filled with idolaters than 
with Chriſtians. : | 

The archbiſhop of Milan preſſes Henry II. 
to come to Italy againſt his king Ardouin. Ac- 
cordingly Henry ſets out for that country by 
the way of Bavaria, the ſtates or parliament of 
which are then electing a duke: and Henry of 
Luxembourg, the emperor's brother-in-law, is 
unanimouſly choſen. An important fact which 
ſhews the rights of the people were reckoned 
of ſome conſideration. 

Henry, before he paſſed the Alps, leaves his 
wife Cunegonda in the hands of the archbiſhop 
of Magdebourg. It is pretended, that he had 
made a vow of chaſtity with her: a vow of 
imbecillity in an emperor. 

He is no ſooner in the neighbourhood. of 
Verona, than the Cæſar Ardouin betakes him- 
ſelf to flight. We always ſee the kings of 
Italy when the Germans are nat there ; but as 
ſoon as theſe ſet foot in Italy, the kings are 
ſeen no more. 

Henry is crowned at Pavia: There they 
conſpire againſt his life. He ſtifles the con- 
ſpiracy, and after abundance of bloodſhed par- 
dons the conſpirators. 

He does not go to Rome, but, according to 
the 
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the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, quits Italy with 
all poſſible diſpatch. 
1006, 

It is always the fate of the German princes 
to be recalled by troubles at home, when they 
might ſecure their domiaions in Italy. 

He goes to defend the Bohemians againſt the 
Poles. Being received in Prague, he gives the 
inveſtiture of the duchy of Bohemia to Ja- 
romir. He paſſes the Oder, purſues the Poles 
into their own country, and makes peace with 
them. 

He builds Bamberz, and there founds a bi- 
ſhopric z but he gives the feodal lordſhip to the 
pope: He is ſaid to have reſerved to himſelf no 
more then the right of lodging in the caſte. 

He aſlembles a council at Frankfort upon 
the Main, ſolely on account of this new bi- 
ſhopric of Bamberg, which the biſhop of 
Wurtzburg oppoſes as a diſmembring of his 
biſhopric. The emperor proſtrates himſelf be- 
fore the biſhops: they diſcuſs the rights of 
Bamberg and Wurtz:urg, without coming to 
any agreement. | 
| 1007. 

The Pruſſians or Boruſſians begin to be talked 
of. They were barbarians who lived upon 
horſes blood: inhabiting latterly the deſerts be- 
tween Poland and the Baltick. They are ſaid 
to have worſhipped ſerpents. They frequently 
plundered the territories of Poland. There mutt 
have been ſomething to be got amongſt them, 
ſeeing the Poles alſo made incurſions into their 
country. 

1cc8, 1009. 
Otho duke of Low- Lorrain, the laſt known 


deſcend- 
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deſcendant of Charlemagne, being dead, Henry 
IT. gives that duchy to Godfrey count of the 


Ardennes. This donation is productive of 


troubles. The duke of Bavaria takes the ad- 
vantage of them to ditturb Henry, but is ex- 
pelied from Bavaria. 

1010. 

Herman, fon of Eckaid of Thuringia, re- 
ceives from Henry II. the marquitate of Miſnia. 

rens. 

War is ſtill carried on with Poland. It is 
only ſince the is become a feudatory to Germany, 
that Germany bas wars with her. 

Glogau already exiſted in Sileſia, and is be- 
ſieged: The Sileſians were united with the 
Poles, ; 
; 1012. | 
Henry , fatigued with all theſe troubles, is de- 


ſirous of being made canon of Straſbourg. 
He makes a vow to that purpoſe, and in order 


to accompliſh his vow founds a canonate, the 
poſſeſſor of which is called King of the Char. 


Having laid aſide the deſign of being a Canon, 


he goes to fight the Poles, and calms the troubles 
in Bohemia. 

At this period is placed the adventure of 
Cunegonda, who being accuſed of adultery, 
ailer having made a vow of chaſtity, proves ber 
innocence by handling red hot iron. This 
tale muſt be ranked with the funeral pile of the 
empreſs Bay of Arragon. | | 

101 

As ſoon as the emperor quitted Italy, Ardouin 
repoſſeſſed himſelf of it, and the archbiſhop or 
Milan inceſſantly intreats Henry II. to come 
and reign, 

Henry 
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Henry repaſſes the Alps of Tyrol a ſecond 
time; and the Slaves ſeize that very conjuncture 
to renounce the little Chriſtianity they knew, 
and ravage the whole territory of Hamburgh. 

1014. 

As ſoon as the emperor is in the Veronais, 
Ardouin betakes himſelf to flight. The Ro- 
mans are ready to receive Henry. He comes 
to Rome to be crowned with Cunegonda. Pope 
Benedict VIII. changes the form. He firſt 
aſks him on the ſteps of St. Peter's: Will 
you be faithful in all things to me and my ſuc- 
ceſſors?“ This was a kind of homage which 
the cunning of the pope extorted from the ſim- 
plicity of the emperor.. | 

The emperor goes to ſubdue Lombardy. He 
paſſes through Burgundy, viſits the abbey of 
Clugni, and deſires to be aſſociated in the com- 
munity. He afterwards re pairs to Verdun, and 
defires to become a monk in the. abbey. of St. 
Vall. It is pretended that the abbot being 
wiſer than Henry, ſaid to him: * Monks owe 
obedience to their abbots: J order you to con- 
tinue emperor,” | 

1015, 1016, 1017, 1018. 

Theſe years produce nothing but petty wars 
in Bohemia and on the frontiers of Poland, 
All that part of Germany from the Elbe, is 
more barbarous and miſerable than ever. Every 
nobleman who could arm a few peaſants erfs,) 
made war upon his neighbour : and when the 
poſſeſſors of the great hefs had wars of their 
own to maintain, they obliged their vaſſals to 
leave their own particular quarrels to come and 
ſerve them. This was called The Law of 
Truce. 


How 
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How could the emperors chooſe to live in 
the midſt of ſuch barbarity, inſtead of going 
to reſide at Rome? becauſe, in order to be ac- 
knowledged by the Romans, it was neceſſary 
to be powerful among the Germans. 

| 1019, 1020, 1021. 

The emperor's authority was ſtrengthened in 
Lombardy by his lieutenants. But the Sara- 
cens ſtill continued their depredations upon 
Sicily, Apulia, and Calabria, and this year 
fell upon Tuſcany. But their incurſions in Italy 
were like thoſe of the Slaves and Hungarians 
in Germany. They were no longer in a con- 
dition to make great conqueſts, becauſe they 
were divided and weakened in Spain. The 
Greeks ſtill poſſeſſed great part of Apulia and 
Calabria governed by a Catapan. One Millo 
prince of Bari and a prince of Salerno took 
arms againſt this Catapan. 

Then appeared, for the firſt time, thoſe Ad- 
venturers of Normandy, who afterwards found- 
ed the kingdom of Naples. They ſerved Mil- 
lo againſt the Greeks. Pope Benedict VIII. 
and Millo, being equally afraid of the Greeks 
and Saracens, go to Bamberg to demand ſuc- 
cour of the emperor. 

Henry II. confirms the donations of his pre- 
deceſſors to the ſee of Rome, reſerving to him- 
ſelf the ſovereign power. He confirms a de- 
cree made at Pavia, by which the clerks are 
reſtricted from having either wives or concu- 
bines. 

1022. 

There being a neceſſity for oppoſing the 
Greeks: and Mahometans in Italy, he goes 
thither in the Spring. His army is chiefly 

compoſed 
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compoſed of biſhops at the head of their own 
troops, This holy emperor, who would not 
ſuffer an under-deacon to have a wife, allowed 
the biſhops to wallow in human blood : incon- 
ſiſtencies too frequent among men. 

He ſends troops towards Capua and to Apu- 
lia, but does not make himſelf maſter of the 
country: and it was but an indifferent conqueſt 
to ſeize the abbot of Monte Caſſini who had de- 
clared againſt him, and cauſe another to be 
elected in his room. 

1023. 

He very ſoon repaties the Alps according to 
the maxim of his predeceſſors, never to ſtay 
long from Germany. He agrees with Robert, 
Ling of France, to have an interview in a 
boat upon the Meuſe between Sedan and Mou- 
ſon, The emperor anticipates the king of 
France by frankly going to the camp. This 
was rather a viſit of friends, than a conference 
of kings; an example which hath been ſeldom 
imitated. | 

1024. 

The emperor afterwards makes the tour of 
great part of Germany in prufound peace, 
Il-aving every where marks of juſtice and ge— 
neroſity. 

He felt his end approaching, although he was 
but two and fifty years of age: and hiſtorians 
write, that before his death he ſaid to the pa- 
rents of his wife: “ You gave me her a 
virgin, and I reſtore you her a virgin:” a very 
ſtrange declaration from an huſband, and {till 
more {trange fiom a crowned huſband. He dred 
July 14, and his body is carried to Bamberg, 
which was his favourite town. The canons of 
Bamb erg 
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Bamberg canonized him an hundred years after 
his death, 
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1024. 
ONE cannot ſufficiently wonder at the pro- 
digious number of diflertations upon the 
ſeven pretended electors who were ſuppoſed to 
be inſtituted at this time. Be this as it will, 
there never had been a greater aſſembly than 
that in which Conrad II. was elected. They 
were obliged to hold it in the open fields, be- 
tween Worms and Mentz. The dukes of 
Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria, Carinthia, Suabia, 
Franconia, of High and Low Lorrain, together 
with a prodigious number of counts, biſhops and 
abbots, gave their votes. It muſt be obſerved 
that the magiſtrates of the towns were preſent, 
though they did not give their ſuffrages. Tney 
incamped ſix weeks in the field of election, be- 
fore it was determined. 

At length the choice fell upon Conrad ſur— 
named the Salic, becauſe he was born on the 
river Sal, He was a nobleman of Franconia, 
whom they derived from Otho the Great by 
the female line, In all probability he was, 
choſen as the leaſt dangerous of all the preten- 
ders. Indeed, we find no great towns belong- 
ing to him; and he is no more the chief of 

; powerful 
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powerful vaſſals, every one of whom is as 
powerful as himſelf. | 
1025, 1026. 

Germany was always conſidered as the center 
of the empire; and the name of the emperor 
ſeems to have been confounded with that of 
the king of Germany, The Italians ſnatched 
all opportunities to ſeparate theſe two titles, 

The deputies of the great fiefs in Italy, come 
and offer the empire to Robert, king of France; 
at that time, it was the preſent of an unſub- 
ſtantial title, and of ſubſtantial wars: therefore 
Robert wiſely refuſes the proffer. They ad- 
dreſs themſelves to the duke of Guienne, a peer 
of France, who accepts it, becauſe he had leſs 
to loſe. But pope John XX. and the arch- 
biſhop of Milan, bring Conrad the Salic into 
Italy. Firſt of: all his ſon Henry muſt be elect- 
ed and crowned king of Germany. It was 
then the cuſtom of France, and of every other 
nation. | 

He is obliged to beſiege Pavia, He under- 
goes ſeditions at Ravenna. Every German 
emperor though invited to Italy, meets with a 
bad reception. 

1027. | 

Scarce is Conrad crowned at Rome, when 
he finds himſelf no. longer in .fafety. He re- 
turns to Germany, where. he finds a faction 
againſt him. Theſe are the cauſes of the fre- 
quent journeys of the emperors. ; 

| 1028, 1029, 1030. 

Henry, duke of Bavaria, being dead, Stephen, 
king of Hungary, his relation by his mother, 
demands Bavaria, to the prejudice of the laſt 
duke's ſon. A proof that the rights of blood 
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were not yet thoroughly eſtabliſhed : indeed, no- 
thing was, The emperor gives Bavaria to the 
ſon, Ihe Hungarians attempt to take it by 
force of arms. They fight, and-then peace is 
made ; and, after the death of this Stephen, 
the emperor has credit enough to raiſe one 
Peter, a kinſman of Stephen, to the throne of 
Hungary : he has moreover power enough to 
exact homage, and extort a tribute from the 
faid Peter, whom the incenſed Hungarians call 
Peter the German. The pepes, who ſtill be- 
lieved they had erected Hungary into a king- 
dom, would not have wiſhed to hear him called 
Peter the Roman. | 
Erneſt, duke of Suabia, who had taken arms 
againſt the emperor, is put to the ban of the em- 
ire, Ban, at firſt, ſignified Banner, afterwards 
dict, or proclamation, and then Baniſhment. 
This is one of the firſt examples of that pro- 
ſcription, The form was; We declare thy 
wife a widow, thy children orphans, and we 
ſend thee, in the name of the devil, to the four 
corners of the earth.” 
1031, 1032, | 
At this time the ſovereigns of Sileſia began to 
be known. They are neither under the yoke 
of Bohemia nor of Poland. Poland inſenſibly 
detaches itſelf from the empire, which it will no 
tonger acknowledge, | 
10325 10335 1034. 
If the empire loſes — vaſſal in Poland, it 
acquires an hundred in the kingdom of Bur- 
undy. 4 | 
Rhodolphus, the laſt king, who had no 
children, leaves at his death his dominions to 
Conrad the Salic, a was but a very ſmall 
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extent of dominion, with the territorial ſupe- 
riority, or at leaſt pretenſions to the ſuperiority, 
that is, right of paramount over the Swiſs, the 
Griſons, Provence, Franche Comte, Savoy, 
Geneva, and Dauphiny. From hence the lands 
on the other ſide of the Rhine are ſtill called the 
Lands of the empire. All the noblemen of 
thoſe cantons, who formerly held of Rhodol- 
phus, now hold of the emperor. 

Some biſhops were likewiſe erected into ſeu- 
datory princes. Conrad gave them all the ſame 
rights. The emperors ſtill raiſe the biſhops in 
order to oppoſe them to the noblemen ; for they 
were always at eaſe when thoſe two bodies were 
divided, and yery much diſturbed when they 
were united, A 9% | 

The ſees of Lyons, Beſancon, Ambrun, 
Vienna, Lauſanne, Geneva, Baſil, Grenoble, 
Valence, Gap, and Die, were imperial fiefs. 
Of all the 422 of Burgundy, one only 
lays the foundations of a durable power. That 
is Humbert, with the white Hands, from whom 
the dukes of Savoy are deſcended. He had no 
more than the Morienne, when the emperor 
gave him the Chablaie, the Valais, and St. 
Maurice : in'the ſame manner, from Poland to 
the Scheld, and from the Saone to Garillan, 
the emperors every where created princes, and 
looked upon themſelves as lords paramount of 
almoſt all Europe. | 
g From 1035 to 1039. 

Italy, ſtill involved in troubles, recalls Con- 
rad. That ſame archbiſhop of Milan, who had 
crowned the emperor, was for that very reaſon 
againſt him ;- becauſe his rights and pretenſions 
were auzmented by it. Conrad cauſes him 6 
S + - 4 e 
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be apprehended with three other biſhops. He is 
afterwards obliged to beſiege Milan, which, 
however, he could not take. There he loſes 
part of his army, and of conſequence, his credit 
at Rome. N eee 

He goes to make laws at Beneventum and 
Capua; but, in the mean time; the Norman ad- 
venturers make conqueſts in that country. .. - 

At length he re-enters Milan by means of 
negotiations, and returns to Germany, accord- 
ing to cuftom. | | 

He is taken ill, and dies at Utrecht *, June 
„ oy WORD 
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| From 1039 to 1042. Bere. 
Hen III. ſurnamed the Black, ſon of 
Conrad, already crowned while his father 
was alive, is acknowledged without difficulty. 
He is crowned and e a ſecond time 
by the archbiſhop of Cologn. The firſt years 
_of his reign are ſignalized by wars with Bo- 
hemia, Poland and Hungary, which however, 


produce no great event. 


He beſtows the archbiſhopric of Lyons, and 


» Leaving behind him the reputation of a juſt, generous 
and magnanimoys Prince. A gentleman, who had loſt his 

leg in his ſervice, was gratified with as many pieces of 
sold as one of his boots could contain, which the empe- 


or told him, were given to defray. the expence of hig 
cure, | * e ; 
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inveſts the archbiſhop, by the croſs and ring, 
without any contradiction ; two circumſtances 
very remarkable, wbich prove that Lyons 
was an imperial town, and that the kings pol- 
ſeſſed the right of inveſting biſhops, 

| rom 1042 to 1046. | 

Rome and Italy were involved as uſual in 
great confuſion, | mY 

The houſe of Toſcanella had, always the 
chief authority in Rome. It had purchaſed 
the pontificate for a child of twelve years of 
age belonging to that family. Two others 
Having purchaſed it at the ſame time, theſe 
three pontifs ſhared the revenues equally a- 
. mong them, and agreed to live peaecably, leav- 
ing all political affairs to the chief of the houſe 
of Toſcanella, 

This —— triumvirate continned as long 
as they had money to conſult their pleaſures; 
and when they had no more, each ſold his 
part of the papacy to the deacon Gratian, 
whom father r calls An Holy Prieſt, 
a man of quality, very rich. But as young 
Benedict XI. had been elected a long time be- 
fore the other two, he by a ſolemn agreement 
was allowed to enjoy the tribute which Eng- 
land then payed to Rome, under the appella- 
tion of St. Peter's Pence; and to which the 
kings of England had long ſubmitted. 

: This Gratian, who took the name of Gre- 
gory VI. and who is reckoned to have conduct- 
ed himſelf wiſely, enjoyed the pontificate in 
ce, when the emperor. Henry III. came to 
ome. | 

Never emperor exerciſed more authority in 

that place. He depoſed Gregory VI. as having 
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deen guilty of ſimony, and nominated to the 
papacy his own chancellor, Suidger &, -biſhop 
of Bamberg, wichout any perſon's: daring to 
murmur, | e WT 
The chancellor, become pope, conſecrates 
the emperor and his wife, and promiſes all that 
the popes have at any time promiſed to the 
emperors, when theſe laſt happened to be the 
ſtrenger. . 1 
W 1047. $9) 
Henry III. beſtows the inveſtiture of Apu- 
lia, Calabria, and almoſt all the Beneventine, 
except the town of Beneventum, and its terri- 
tory, upon the Norman princes, who had con- 
quered theſe countries from the Greeks and Sa- 
racens. The popes did not, at that time, pre- 
tend to give theſe dominions. The town of 
Beneventum then belonged to the Pandolphi of 
Toſcanella. f 4 +, 1 
The emperor returns to Germany, and fills 
all the vacant ſees. wort . 


The dutchy of Motdiznic Lorrain is given 
to Gerard of Alſace, and that of Low-Lorrain 
to the houſe of Luxembourg. The houſe of 
Alſace, ſince that time, is known only by the 


titles of marquiſes and dukes of Lorrain. © 


The pope being dead, we again find the em- 
peror giving a pope to Rome, juſt as he gave 
away any other benefice. Henry III. ſends-a 
Bavarian called Popo, who is immediately ac- 
— 2 pope, under the name of Dama- 
us II. | | FO LIT IN 


© 
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104 

Damaſus dying, the "Ny in the hows 
bly of Worms, nominates Bruno, biſhop of 
Toul, to the papacy, and ſends bim to take 
poſic ſefion. This is pope Leo IX. the firtt who 
kept his own biſhopric together with that of 
Rome. It is not ſurpriſing that the emperors 
mould thus diſpoſe of the holy ſee. Theodora 
and Maroſia had accuſtomed the Romans to this 
ſubmiſhon, and withaut Nicholas II. and Gre- 
gory: VII. the pontihcate would have been al- 
ways dependent. Their feet would have been 
kiſſed, and they themſelves would have been 
faves. 

1050, TOFT, 1052. 

The Hungarians kill their king Peter, re- 
nounce the Chriſtian religion, and the homage 
they had done to the empire. r III. 
makes war upon them unſucceſsfully x; and 
cannot put an end to it any other way, but by 
giving his daughter in marriage to Andrew the 
new king, who was 4 Alen, although his 
ſubjects were not. 

1053. n 

pope Leo IX. comes to Worms, to * 
to the emperor that the Norman princes were 
become too powerful. 

Henry III. reſumes the ſœdal rights of Bam- 
berg, and gives the rd _ town tons — 


FS 1 21 nnn. 


1 ad. tan th 
— nn 


- 'v. 3 fays Heifs/4' bot the Saxon A affirm that 
he defeated; Andrew in a bloody battle, deprived him of 
great part of his dominions, and obliged him to accept of 
— on condition that he ſhould pay a large yearly tri- 


ute in money, and furniſh him with a certain number ot 
fighting men, . 


ventum 
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ventum in exchange. He could give the pope 
no more than the town, as the Norman princes 
had done homage to the empire for the reſt 
of the dutchy: but the emperor furniſhed the 
pope with an army to expel theſe new con- 
querors, who were become too near neighbours 
to Rome. SE | 469 
Leo IX. marches againſt them with, this ar- 
my, one half of which is commanded, by eg- 
cleſtaſtics, u 
Humfroid, Richard, and Robert Guiſcard, 
or . Guichard, thoſe Normans ſo famous in 


hiſtory, cut in pieces the pope's army, though, 


three times as numerous as their own. The 


take the pope priſoner, proſtrate themſelves be- 


fore him, and lead him captiye to the town. of. 
Beneventum. 


1 een 
The emperor affects abſolute power. The 


duke of Bavaria being at war with the biſhap;of 
Ratiſbon, Henry III. eſpouſes the biſhoy's 
cauſe, ſummons the duke of Bavaria; to, appear 
before his privy council, ſtrips him of hs do- 
minions, and gives Bavaria to his own ſon 
Henty, about three years of age, This is the 
famous Henry IV. 

The duke of Bavaria takes refuge among the 
Hungatians, whom he in vain endeavours to 
intereſt in, bis revenge. er R 

The emperor propoſes to the noblemen, who 
are moſt attached to his intereſt, to. ſecure the 
empire to his ſon, who was an infant. He is 
accordingly declared king of the Romans, in the 
caſtle of Tribur near Mentz. This was not u 


new title. It had been aſſumed by Ludolphus, 
the ſon of Otho I, na Jo 4927 


14 | 1055. 
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| ens 
He le a treaty o zllanee with Contarini. 
duke of Venice. That republic was already 
rich and powerſul; though it did not coin mo- 
ney 'till after the year 950 and was not infran- 
chifed *rill after 998, from the acknowledge- 
ment of a mantle of cloth of gold, the only 
tiibute which it had paid to the emperors. 

Genoa was its rival in power and commerce. 
She was already in poſſeſſian of Corſica, which 
{he had taken Fl rom the Arabians; but her trade 
was much more advantageous than the poſ- 
ſeflion of Corfica, which the Piſans diſputed 
with her. 

There were no ſuch towns in n Germany ; ; all 
beyond the Rhine was poor and wretched. The 
people of the North, and thoſe of the Eaft, ftilt 
poorer, continued to 2 theſe countries. | 

10 ö 5 

Tune Slaves make Ber na indian, and de- 

me the dutchy of Saxony. 

Henty III. dies near Paderborn, in the arms 
of pope Victor II. who before his death conſe- 
crates bis ſon Henry is a in cums fixth a 
of his age. 
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| | 1056. n 
A Woman gOVErns. —— empire. She was 

French, daughter of a duke of Guennes 
peer of France, called Agnes, mother of the 
young 
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ng emperor Henry IV. She, who had by 
— of guardianſhip the patrimonial eſtates 
of her ſon, had that of the empire, becauſe ſhe 
was poſſeſſed of courage and addreſs. 
From 1057 to 1 4: 

The firſt years of the reign of Henry IV. are 
obſcure times of trouble. - + n 
Private noblemen make war upon one another 
in Germany. The duke of Bohemia, ſtill vaſſal 
of the empire, is attacked by Poland, which will 
no longer be a member of it. un 3 
The Hungarians, ſo long formidable to Ge 
many, are at length obliged to ſolicit ſuccours 
of the; Germans againſt the Poles, become dan- 
gerous, and notwithſtanding that ſuccour they 
are defeated. King Andrew and his queen fly 
for refuge to Ratiſoon. 

No policy or great deſign ſeems to have in- 
fAuenced theſe wars, which are produced from 
the ſlighteſt cauſes; ſometimes they are derived 
from the ſpirit of Chivalry, by this time intro- 
duced into Germany. A count of Holland, for 
example, goes to war againſt the biſhops of Co- 
logne and Liege, on account of a quarrel that 
happened in a tournament. * 

The reſt of Europe takes no ſhare in the 
affairs of Germany, there is no war with 
France, no influence in England and the North, 
and very little at that time in Italy, though 
Henry IV. was both king and emperor of that 
dan yd d 0 | 
The emprefs Agnes finds it difficult to main« 
tain her regency. N 
At length, in 1661, the dukesof Saxony and 
Bavaria, uncles of Henry IV. the archbiſhop of 
Cologne. and other princes, carry off the em- 
n 15 peror 
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perar from his mother, Who is accuſed of ſa- 
crificing every thing te the biſnop of Augbourg, 
hen miniſter and gallant, She flies to Rome, 
and there takes the veil; and the noblemen re- 
main maſters of the emperor, and of er 
during his minority. 

Mean while, after — eee of cm in 
Italy, ſtillexcited on account of the pontificate, 
pope Nicholas II. in 1059, had decreed in a 
council of an hundred and thirteen biſhops, that 
for the future the cardinals only ſhould elect the 
pope, who thould afterwards be preſented to the 
people, to have the election confirmed. Say - 
ing, added he, the honour and reſpect due to 
our dear ſon "Henry, now king, Who, if it 
pleaſes God, ſhall be emperor, according to the 
right which we have wm conferred upon 
him.“ 

. Thus advantage was taken of the minority 
of Henry IV. to eſtabliſh the rights and pre- 
tenſions which the pantifts of Rome always 
maintained when they could. 

At that time a cuſtom, was, eſtabliſhed, which 
the dread of the rapaciouſneſs of a thouſand 
petty tyrants of Italy had introduced. A man 
gave bis lands to the church under the title of 
Oblata, and continued feudatory paſſeſſor ſor a 
flight acknowledgment. This is the origin of 
the ſuperiority of Rome, over the kingdam ol 
Naples. 

The ſame pope Nicholas II. — heving4o 
vain excommunicated the Norman conquerors, 
made protectors and vaſſals of them, and thoſè 
who were feudatoties of the empire, and leſs 
afraid of the popes than of the emperors, de 
Cn for their lands to pope Nicholas, in the 


+ "4 _ council 
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cquncil, of Melphi, in the year 109. The 
papes in the beginning of their power reſembled. . 
the caliphs in the decay of their dominions 3 
they beſtowed the ovens on the — 
competitor. 

Robert receives of the pope the neal; crown - 
of Apuglia and Calabria, and is inveſted hy the 
ftandard, Richard-is confirmed prince of, Ca- 
pua; and the pope, moreover, gives them Sicily, 
in caſe they expel the Saracens from that iſland. 

In effec, Robert and his brothers make them 
ſelves maſters of Sicily in 1061, and cbereby 4 
the greateſt ſervice to Italy. . 

It was not till long after this period chat he 
popes got poſſeſſion of Beneventum, left by the 


orman prinoes to the nen of da-houls 
of Toſcanella. 


I 

Henry IV. being — of age, frees himſelf, 
from the captivity in which he was detained by 
the dukes of Saxony and Bavaria. 

Every thin ing was then in the moſt horrible 
confuſion, This may be judged by the right of 
ranſoming travellers z. a right which all the no- 
blemen from the Maine and the Weſer to the 
country of the Slaves, reckoned e e 
feudal prerogatives. 

The right af pillaging the empendt ſeemed 
likewiſe very natural to the dukes of Bavaria, 
Saxony, and the marquis of A who 
. an aſſociation againſt him. | 

1070. 

Henry W. aſſiſted by the reſt of the empire, 
age this aſſociation 

SOtho of Bavaria is put to the ban of the em- 
70 He was the ri ee of chat 855 


chy 
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chy who underwent this diſgrace. The empe- 
ns gives Bavaria to Guelſe, ſon of Azo — 
quis of Italy. | em 

ae 1071, 1072. 

The emperor, though young and addicted to 
pleaſure, makes a progreſs through Germany, 
to eſtabliſh ſome ſort of ordert. 

The year 1072 is the firſt æra of the famous 
quarrel about the inveſtitures. | 

Alexander II. had been elected pope without 
conſulting the imperial court, in ſpite of which 
he had maintained his ſtation. Hildebrand, born 
at Soanne in Tuſcany, of parents unknown, a 
monł of Clugni under the abbot Odilo, and af- 
terwards cardinal, governed the pontificate. 
He is well known by the name of Gregory VII. 
a man of an enterprizing genius, turbulent, 
and fiery, but artful, even in the midſt of his 
impetuoſity; the moſt inſolent of men, and the 
moſt zealous of prieſts. He had already by his 
councils eſtabliſhed and reinforces the authority 
of the church. ri ον ν 03.71 7 1 

He perſuades pope Alexander to ſummon the 
emperor to his tribunal. This would ſeem to 
have been a ridiculous piece of rafhneſs ; but if 
we conſider the ſituation of the emperor, it 
was not. Saxony, Thuringia, and great part 
of Germany, had then declared againſt Henry 


5 10 0 6 
Alexander II. aride ildedrand has credit 
enough to be elected by the people, without aſk- 
mg the votes of the cardinals, or waiting forthe 
emperor's conſent. He writes to that prince, 
that he bad been elected againſt his will, and 
was ready to reſign. Henry IV. ſends bis chan- 
2 . cellor 
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cellor to confirm the election of the pope, who 
having nothing further to 189790 takes off the 
. 6 

Henry continues to. make: war upon the Sax- 
ons, and the aſſociation formed "NODE * 
Hug IV. is — mob 29 

The Ruſſians began 2 Chriſtians and to 
be known in the Weſt. 

One Demetrius (for the Greek names had 
penetrated even to that part of the world) ex- 
pelled from his dominions by his brother, 

comes to Mentz, and implores the aſſiſtance of 

the emperor ; and what is {till more remarka- 
ble, ſends his ſon to Rome to proſtrate himſelf 
at the feet of Gregory VII. as the judge of the 
Chriſtians, The emperor was counted the tem - 
poral, and the pope the ſpiritual chieftain of 
Europe. 

Henry totally deſtroys the aſociation, and re- 
ſtores peace to the empire. 

He ſeems to have been afraid of new 3 
tions; for he writes a very humble letter to the 
pope, in which che accuſes himſelf of debauch- 
ery and ſimony; and we muſt believe his word. 
His confeſſion gives Gregory the right of re” 
buking him. This is the faiteſt of all 
But it does not give bin 2 of. liſpolng « of 
_ 

regory VII. writes to the biſhops of Bre- 
— onſtance, the archbiſhop of tz, and 
others; and orders them to come to Rome. 
VVou have permitted clerks, ſays he, to keep 
3 and even to take new ones — 
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order you to appeuy” at the firſt council in 
Rome.“ 

It was alſo bey to aue the * of 

tythes, which the biſhops'and abbots of Ger- 
many diſputed with one another. 
Gregory VII. is the firſt who propoſes a eru- 
ſade. He writes on that ſubject to Henry IV. 
he pretends that he bimſelf will go and deliver 
the holy ſepulchte at the head of fifty thouſund 
men, and deſires the emperor to come and ſerve 
under him. The then prevailing ſpirit diveſts 
this idea of the pope of the air of madneſs, and 
leaves nothing but that of greatneſs. 

The deſign of commanding the emperor, and 

all the kings, feems no Teſs chimerical, yet this 
is what he ontertiles, and not without ſome 
ſucceſs. 
Salomon, king of Hungary, driven from part 
of his dominions, and being maſter of no more 
than what lies between Preſburg and Auſtria, 
comes to Worms, and renews: the homage of 
Hungary to the empire. 

Gregory VII. writes to bim, 80 You ought to 
know that the kingdom of Hungary belongs to 
the Roman chufch. Learn that you will incur 
the indignation of the holy fee, if you do not 
acknowledge that you hold your dominions ot 
it, and not of the king of Germany.“ 

The pope exafts of the duke of Bohemia: an 
hundred marks of filver, an annual tribute, and 
gives bim, by way of — — we 1; — of 
wearing the mie. 

1076. 210 

Henry IV. n — n e 
nating biſhops and abbots, and of giving the in- 

* | veſtiture 
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veſtiture by the croſs-and the ting. This right 
he had in common with almoſt all princes. It 
naturally belongs to the people to chooſe their 
own pontiffa and magiſtrates; and it is but juſt 
that their choice ſhould concur with the royal 
autharity ; but this authority had uſurped the 
whole. The emperors filled vacant biſhoprics, 
and Henry IV. fold them. Gregory, im oppoſ- 
ing this abuſe, maintained the natural liberty 
of mankind; but in oppoſing the concurrence 
of the imperial authority, he introduced a ſtilł 
greater abuſe. Then broke out the diviſtons 
between the empire and the church. : 
be predeceſſors of Gregory VII. had.ſent le- 
gates to the emperors, for no other purpoſe but 
to intteat their ſuccour, and defire them to. 
come and be crowned in Rome. Gregory ſends. 
two legates to ſummon. Henry to appear before 
him as a delinquent. | Sg | 
The legates, at their arrival at Goſlar, are 
abandoned to the inſults of the ſerxvants. By 
way of anſwer, a diet is held at Worms, at 
which almoſt all the noblemen, biſhops, and- 
abbots of. Germany are preſent. ah * 
. There a cardinal, called Hugh, demands 
juſtice for all: the crimes he imputes to the pope. 
Gregory is depoſed by a majority of voices: ;; 
but there ought. to have beem an army to go and 
ſupport that judgment at Rome. 01 
Ihe popt, on his ſide, depoſes the emperor 
by a. bull. , I forbid: him, ſays he, to-govern 
the Feutonic kingdom and Italy, and releaſe all 
bis ſubjects from theit oath of aHegiance.” - 
Gregory, more cunning than the emperor, 
ell knew that theſe ex communications would 
he deconded by civil wars. He brings over the 
eig German 
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German biſhops to his party. Theſe biſhops 
engage the noblemen. They are joined by the 
Saxons, Henry's old enemies. The excommu- 
nication of Henry IV, ſerves them as a pre- 
text. ; | 

That ſame Guelfe to whom the emperor had 
given Bavaria, arms himſelf againſt him by 
means of his own bounty, and ſupports the 
malecontents. | | 

At length, the majority of the biſhops, an 
even of the princes who had depoſed Gregory 
VII. ſubject their emperor to the judgment of 
that pope. They deſire that the pope will come 
and judge the emperor definitively at Augſburg. 

| 1077. 

The emperor would En prevent this fata]! 
judgment of Augſbourg, and in conſequence of 
an unheard of reſolution, goes, attended by 2 
_ domeſtics, to implore abſolution of the 

ope. 

The Pope was then in the fortreſs of Ca- 
noſſa, upon the Appennine, with the counteſs 
Mathilda, the emperor's own coufin. _ 

The counteſs Mathilda is the true cauſe of all 
the wars between the emperors and the popes, 
which have ſo long ravaged Italy. She poſteſſed, 
in her own right, great part of Tuſcany, Man- 
tua, Parma, eggs Placentia, Ferrara, Mo- 
dena, Verona, and almoſt the whole of what is 
now called The Patrimony of St. Peter, from 
Viterbo to Orvietta, part of Ombria, Spoleto, 
and the march of Ancona. She was called 
The Great Counteſs, ſometimes Ducheſs. 
There was not then any ſorm of titles uſed in 
Europe. People ſaid to kings, . Your excel- 
lency, your ſerenity, your grandeur, and your 


grace, 
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grace,” indifferently. The title of Majeſty 
was rarely given to the emperors, and was ra- 
ther an epithet than a name of honour attri- 
buted to the imperial dignity. There is ſtilf 
extant the patent of a donation of Mathilda to- 
the biſhop of Modena, wbich begins thus: In 
preſence of Mathilda, by the grace of God, 
ducheſs and counteſs. Her mother, who was 
ſiſter of Henry III. and very ill treated by her 
brother, had brought up this powerful princeſs 
in an implacable hatred to the houſe of Henry. 
She was ſubmiſſive to the Pope, who was her 
director, and, as his enemies ſay, her gallant. 
Her attachment to Gregory, and her hatred to 
the Germans, ſhe carried to ſuch a length as to 
make a donation of all her territories to the 

0 ao. J | 44 
t was in preſence of this counteſs Mathilda, 
that, the emperor, in the month of January, 
1077, barefoot and in. hair- cloth proſtrated him 
felf at the Pope's feet, ſwearing that he would 
be ſubmiſſive to him in all things, and go and 
wait his decree at Augſbou rg. 

All the noblemen of Lombardy now began 
to be more diffatisſied with the Pope than the 
emperor. Mathilda's donation filled them with 
alarm: they promiſe to ſuccour Henry IV. if 
he will break, the ſhameful treaty be has made. 
Then the world ſaw, what bad never been ſeen 
before, a German emperor aſſiſted by Italy and 
abandoned by his own country. 

The noblemen and biſhops aſſembled at For- 
cheim in Franconia, animated by the Pope's 
legates, depoſe the emperor, and reunite their 


ſuffrages in favour of Rodolphus of Rhinfeld, 


duke of Suabia. 
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IS in ; +30 1 i g 2 
* Gregory then 0008 like the ſupreme. judge 
of kings: he has depoſed Henry IV. but ſtill 
it is in his power to pardon that monarch : he 
takes it anus that they did not wait for his pre- 
cile order to conſecrate him, who was newly 
elected at Mentz : he declares from the fortreſs 
of Canoſſa, where he was blocked up by the no- 
blemen of Lombardy, that he will acknowledge 
for emperor and king of Germany him of the 
competitors who ſhall obey hin the molt im- 
plicitly.- | | 

Henry IV. returns to Germany, reanimates 
his party, and levies, an army. Almolt all Ger- 
many is, by means of the two faCtions, involy- 
ed in blood and flames. 

1079. pant 

All the biſhops. are in arms in this war. A 
biſhop of Straſbourg, one of Henry's partiſans, 
goes and plunders all the convents which had 
declared for the Pope. | 

1 logo. 0. 

While they fight, in Germany, Gregory VII. 
eſcapes from- the Lombards, excommunicates 
Henry a-new,, and by his bull of the 7th of 
March, We give, ſays. be, the Teutonick 
kingdom to Rodolphus, and we condemn Henry 
to be vanquiſhed,” ““ 0 BIO 1 

He ſends to Rodolphus a crown of gold, with 
this wretched verſe, ſo well known: 


Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Radoipho, * © 


Henry IV. on his ſide, affembles thirty bi- 
fhops, with ſome German and Lombard noble- 
men at Brixen, and depoſes. the Pope for the 
ſecond time, as ineffectually as at firſt. | 
Bat | Bertrand 
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: Bertrand count of Provence withdraws him- 

- felf from his obedience to the emperors, and 
does homage to the Pope. The town of Arles 
continues faithful to Henry. 

. Gregory VII. fortifies. himſelf with the pro- 
tection of the Norman princes, and gives them» 
a new inveſtiture, on condition that they ſhall 
always defend the popes. 

Gregory encourages Rodolphus ns his party, 
and promiſes that Henry ſhall die Within the 
you but, in the — battle of Merfbourg,. 

enry IV. aſſiſted by Godfrey of Bouillon, re- 
torts the Pope's prediction upon his competitor. 
Rodolphus, who is mortally wounded by God- 
yl s own hand “. $6 fg 
| 1081. 


3 revenges himſelf upon "FOR which: 
then becomes the-moſt miſerable of all coun- 
tries. 

- Before his departure for Italy, he gives his» 
daughter Agnes in marriage to Frederick barem 
of Stauffen, who, as well as Gadfrey of Bou- 
illon, had helped him to gain the deciſive bat- 
tle of Meribburg.: The duchy of Suabia is her 
dower. This is/the origin of the illuſtrious * 
unfortunate houſe of Suabia. 

Henry, being conqueror, re nadaly . 
The places belonging to the countels Mathilda 
make mene, He Aires along with him "Y 
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„ * 9 his end TTY: caufed his 

hand which was cut off to be brought to him; and addrefling 

himſelf to the officers that were preſent, ©* Behold, ſaid 

he, the hand with which I took the oath of alley'ance to. 

Henry, which I have violated at the inſtigation of Rome, 

2 perfidiouſly aſpiring at an honour which was not oF 
ue.“ 


nel Fore 
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Pope of his own making, called Guibert: but 

this very circumſtance hinders him at firſt from 

being reeeived in Rome. - 
1082. ; 

The Saxons ſet up the ſhadow of an emperor, 
one count Herman, ſcarce known in the world. 

108 

Henry beſieges "Pry Gregory propoſes to- 
him to come once more and demand abſolution, 
and promifes to crown” him on theſe terms. 
Henry, inſtead of anſwering, takes the city, 
and the Pope ſhuts himſelf up in-the caſtle of 
St. Angelo. 

| Robert Guiſchard comes to bis aſſiſtance, al- 
though he had, ſome years before, had his ſhare 
of the excommunications which Gregory ſo li- 
berally beſtowed. A negotiation is ſet on foot, 
and the Pope promiſes to crown Henry. 

Gregory propoſes to keep his promiſe by lows 
ering down the crown with a rope, from the 
walls of the caſtle of St. n upon the? 
emperor's head.. ) 

1084. 

Henry is not ſatisfied with the pleaſant cere- 
mony: he exalts his antipope Guibert, and i 18 
ſolemnly crowned by his hands. 

Mean while Robert Guiſchard, having re- 
ceived a reinforcement of troops, compels the 
emperor to retire *, releaſes the Pope from the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, becomes at once his pro- 
tector and maſter, and carries him to Salerno, 
where Gregory continues till his death the pri- 


— 


While Henry repaired upon ſome ver) urgent affairs 
to Lombardy, Guiſchard came to Rome, and dein Cage 
ZN Pe 


foner 
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ſoner of his deliverers; but ſtill talking as the 
maſter of kings, and — of the church, _ 

— | 1085. | | 

The emperor returns = Rome, where he 
cauſes himſelf and his Pope to be acknowledged, 
and retreats with great haſte to Germany, like 
all his predeceffors, who ſeem to have come 
and taken Rome merely by way of ceremony. 
He is recalled by the diviſions of .Germany ; 
and there is a neceflity far cruſhing the anti- 
emperor, and taming the Saxons : but he never 
could raiſe great armies ; conſequently his ſuc- 
ceſs could never be compleat. 

| 108606. a 

He ſubdues Thuringia; but Bavaria, de- 
.bauched by the ingratitude of Guelfe, and half 
Suabia, which would not acknowledge his ſon- 
in-law, declare againſt him; and a civil war 
rages through all Germany. 
| | 1087. | | 

Gregory VII. being dead, Didier, abbot of 
Monte Caffini, is Pope, under the name of. 
Victor III. The counteſs Mathilda, fill faith- 
ful to her hatred of Henry IV. furniſhes this 
victor with troops to expel the emperor's gar- 
riſon and his pope Guibert from Rome. Victor 
dies, and Rome continues ſubject to the impe- 
rial authority. 

i 1088. 


Tbe anti- emperor Hernan, having now nei; 
ther money nor troops, comes and throws him- 
ſelf on his knees before Henry IV. and dies at 
laſt in oblivion, * | 
108g. * 


Henry IV. marries a Ruſſian princeſs, widow 
of a marquis of Brandenburg, of the me of 
iT, tagen, 
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Staden. This was by no means a political 
He gives the matquiſate of Miſnia to the 
count of Lanſberg, one of the moſt antient 
Saxon noblemen: from this marquis of Mifnia 
is the whole houſe of Saxony deſcended. 
' Having pacified Germany, he repairs again 
to Italy. The greateſt obſtacle he there finds, 
is {till that counteſs Mathilda, lately remarried 
ro young Guelfe, ſon of that ungrateful Guelſe 
to whom Henry IV. had given Bavaria. l 
The countefs maintains the war in her domi- 
nions againſt the emperor, who returns to Ger- 
many without having done any thing to pur« 
oe, 
* This Guelfe, Mathilda's huſband, is ſaid to 
have been the firſt origin of the faction of the 
Guelfs; by which name the party of the popes 
in Italy was afterwards called. The word Gi- 
belin was long after applied to the faction of 
the emperors, . Henry ſon of Conrad 111. 
was born at Ghibeling. This derivation of 
theſe two words of war, is as probable and as 
uncertain as the others, Scale f 


1 . 
The new pope Urbas l. author of the cru- 
"fades, -purſues' Henry IV. with no leſs rancour 
than that of Gregory VII. l 
The biſhops of Conſtance and Paſſau excite 
an infurrefion of the people. His new wife 
Adelaide of Ruſſia, and his ſon Conrad, born 
of Bertha, revolt againſt him. Never was em- 
peror, huſband, or father, more unfortunate 
than Henry IV. 
| ( ht. 406 
The empreſs Adelaide and her ſon-in-law 
— Conrad 
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Conrad paſs into Italy. The counteſs Mathilda 
furniſhes them with troops and money, Roger 
duke of Calabria gives his daughter in marriage 
to Conrad. | | | 
Pope Urban, having made this powerfa] 


league, does not fail to excommunicate the 
Emperor. , 


* 


ä 1092. 4 
The emperor, — he laſt departed from 
Italy, had left a garriſon in Rome: he was ſtill 
— 2 of the palace of the Lateran, which was 
pretty ſtrong, and in which his pope Guibert 
had taken refuge. 
The commandant of the garriſon ſells both 
garriſon and palace to the Pope. Jeffrey, abbot 
of Vendome, who was then at Rome, lends 
Urban money to make this bargain, and Urban 
reimburſes him with the title of Cardinal, 
which he ſettles upon him and his ſucceſſors, 
Pope Guibert betakes himſelf to flight. 
1093 1094, 1095. a 
During theſe years, the minds of men in Eu- 
rope are engroſſed by the idea of Cruſades which 
the famous Peter the hermit preached up every 
where, with an enthuſiaſm which ſpread like 
contagion from town to town. | 
A great council, or rather a prodigaus aſ- 
ſembly is held at Placentia in 1095. There 
were above forty thouſand men, and the coun- 
cil was held in the open field. There the pope 
propoſes the cruſade, > 5 p46 ant 
There the empreſs Adelaide and the countefs 
Mathilda ſolemnly demanded juſtice of the 
emperor Henry IV. 
Conrad comes and kiſſes the feet of Urban II. 
takes the oath of fidelity to him, and _ ” 
$ +2 ; orie 
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Horle by the bridle. Urban promiſes to crown 
him emperor on condition that he will renounce 
the right of inveſtiture. He afterwards kiſſes 
him on the face, and dines with him in Cre- 
mona. 


1000. 
The cruſade having — preached in France 
with more ſucceſs than at Placentia, Walter 
JLack-Means, Peter the hermit, and a German 
monk called Godeſcald, take their march 
through Germany, at the head of an army of 
vagabonds. | 


1097. 

As theſe * the croſs and had 
no money, and the Jews who carried on all the 
trade of Germany had a great deal, the Cru- 
ſards began their expeditions with them at 
Worms, 9 Mentz, Triers, and ſeveral 
other cities. They are maſſacred and burnt. 
Almoſt the whole city of Mentz is reduced to 
aſhes by theſe diſorders. 

The emperor Henry repreſſes theſe exceſſes 
as much as he can, and leaves the Cruſards to 
take their route through Hungary, where they 
are almoſt all murdered. 

Young Guelfe quarrels with his wife Ma- 
thilda. There is a ſeparation between them, 
and this quarrel contributes a little to the re- 
eltabliſhment of the -- ph affairs. 

. 2098. | 

Henry holds a diet 5 Aix-la-chapelle, where 
he cauſes his ſon Conrad to be declared un- 
worthy to reign. | 


1099. 

He cauſes his ſecond ton Henry to be elected 
and crowned, never dreaming that he would 
have 
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have greater cauſe of complaint againſt the 
younger than againſt the elder, 
I TOO. , 

The emperor's authority is abſolutely de- 

ſtroyed in Italy, but re-eſtabliſhed in Germany. 
110. 3 

The rebellious Conrad dies ſuddenly at Flo- 
rence. Pope Paſchal II. to whom the emperor's 
impotent lieutenants in Italy had in vain o 
poſed Antipopes, excommunicates Henry IV. 
after the example of his predeceſſors. 

1102. 

The counteſs Mathilda having quarrelled 
with her huſband, renews her donation to the 
Roman Church. ad vor? 

Bruno archbifhop of Triers, primate to the 
Gauls of Germany, having been inveſted by 
the. emperor, goes to Rome, where he is obliged 
to aſk pardon for having received the inveſtiture. 

1104. „ ee 

Henry IV. promiſes to go to the Holy- land. 
This was the only way at that time of concili- 
ating the affections of his ſubjects. 

0 u Nan 

But at the ſame — the archbiſhiop of 
Mentz and the biſhop of Conſtance; the pope's 
legates, perceiving the emperor's cruſade was no 
more than a ffeint to excite his ſon Henry 
againſt him, they releaſe him from the ex- 
communication which (ſay they) he has incur- 
red By being faithful to his father.“ The 
pape encourages him; and ſeveral Saxon and 

Bavarian noblemen are gained over. | 

The partizans of young Henry aſſemble a 
council and an army: and in this council wiſe 
laws are made, Toy they confirm what is 


called 


* 
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called God's Truce; a monument of the hox- 
rible barbarity which prevailed in thoſe times. 
This truce was an edict forbidding the noble- 
men and barons who were at open war, to ſlay 
one another on Sundays and holidays, | 

Young Henry proteſts in the council, that 
he is ready to ſubmit to his ſather, if his father | 
will ſubmit to the pope, The whole council 
cried Ayrie eleyſon*, which was the prayer uſed 
in armies and councils, - 

Mean while this rebellious ſon engages the 
marquis of Auſtria in his party, together with 
the duke of Bohemia. The dukes of Bohemia 
ſometimes took the title of king, fince the pope 
had given them the mitre. 5 

His party grows ſtronger and ſtronger. The 
emperor in vain writes to pope Paſchal, who 
will not liſten to his propoſals. A diet is ſum- 
moned at Mentz in order to appeaſe ſo many 
troubles. 

Young Henry feigns a reconciliation with 
his father, aſks pardon of him with tears in 
his eyes, and having allured him into the caſtle 
of Bingenheim in the neighbourhood of Mentz, 
cauſes him to be apprehended and detained in 


priſon. 
1106. 


The diet of Mentz declares for this per- 
Adious ſon againſt the unfortunate father. The 
emperor receives an intimation that he muſt. 
ſend the imperial ornaments to young Henry. 
They are taken from him by force and carried 
to Mentz, where the unnatural uſurper is 
crowned. But he proteſts with a ſigh, it is 


—— 


Two Greek words ſignifying, Lord bave mercy. | 
againſt 
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againſt his own inclination, and that he will 
reſtore the crown to his father, as ſoon as 
Henry IV. ſhall be obedient to the pope. 

We find in the conſtitutions of Goldaſt a 
letter from the emperor. to his ſon, in which 


he conjures him to allow the biſhop of Liege 


to grant him an aſylum at leaſt. Allow 
me, ſays he, to continue at Liege, if not 
as emperor, at leaſt as refugee. Let it not be 
ſaid to my ſhame, or rather to yours, that I 
am forced to beg 1 in Eaſter- time. If 

ou grant me what I afk I ſhall be greatly o- 
bliged to you: if you refuſe me, I will go and 
rather live as a poor cottager in a foreign 
country, than wander thus from one diſgrace 
to another in an empire which was once my 
own.” , : | 

What a letter is this from an emperor to 
his ſon ! The hypocriſy and inflexible cruelty 
of this young prince reſtored ſome partizans 
to Henry IV. The new elected emperor in 
attempting to violate his father's aſylum at 
Liege, was repulſed. He went to exact the 
oath of allegiance in Alſace ; and all the 
homage the Alſatians did was to beat the troops 
by which he was accompanied, ſo that he was 
compelled to betake himlelf to flight. But this 
flight check ſerved only to incenſe him, and 
aggravate the miſeries of his father. 

The emperor was protected by the biſhop 
of Liege, the dukes of Limburg and Low-Lor- 
Fain. Tae count of Hainault was againſt him. 
Pope- Paſchal wrote to the count of Hainault, 
Perſecute without ceaſing Henry chief of 
the heretics, and his fautors : you cannot of- 
fer more agreeable ſacrifices to God.“ 
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Henry IV. at length being al moſt quite deſti- 


tute of relief, and on the brink of being forced 
in Liege, writes to the abbot of Clugni, and 
ſeems to have meditated a retreat in that con- 
vent. He dies at Liege, Auguſt 7. overwhelmed 
with grief, and crying aloud. “ O God of ven- 
geance | thou wilt revenge this parricide.” It 
was an opinion equally ancient and vain, 
that God fulfilled the curſes of dying men, 
eſpecially thoſe of parents: an error which 
would be very uſeful if it could terrify thoſe 
who deſerve ſuch curſes. 

The unnatural ſon of Henry IV. comes to 
Liege, orders his father's body to be dug up 
from the church, as the carcale of an excom- 
municated wretch, and to be put in a vault at 
Spire, | | 
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NINETEENTH EMPEROR, 


HE lords of the great fiefs then began to for- 
tify themſelves in the right of ſovereignty. 
They aſſumed the name of Caimperantets, look - 
ing upon themſelves as ſovereigns in their fieſs 
and vaſlals of the empire, not of the emperor. 
They indeed received of him the vacant fiefs; 
but the ſame authority that beſtowed them could 
not take them away. Thus in Poland the king 
confers the palatinates; but the republic alone 
has the right of deſtitution. In effect one may 
receive through favour, but he ought not to be 
diſpoſſeſſed but by juſtice. Several vaſſals of 
the 
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the empire had already intitled themſelves 
dukes and counts“ By the grace of God.” 

This independence which the noblemen con- 
firmed to themſelves, and which the emperors 
endeavoured to reduce, contributed at leaſt as 
much as the popes, to the troubles of the em- 
pire, and the rebellion of children againſt their 
own fathers. 

The power of the grandees derived growth 
from the impotence of the throne. This feudal 
government was nearly the ſame in France and 
Arragon. There was no longer any kingdom 
in Italy. All the noblemen there fortified them- 
ſelves ſeparately. Europe was wholly rough- 
ened with caſtles and covered with banditti. 
Barbarity and ignorance prevailed. The in- 
habitants of the country were ſlaves, the burg- 
hers of the town were deſpiſed and racked with 
impoſitions, and ſome trading towns in Italy 
excepted, Europe from one end to the other 
was nothing but a theatre of miſery. 

The firſt thing done by Henry V. after his 
coronation, is to maintain the ſame right of in- 
veſtiture againſt which he had taken arms to 
dethrone his father. 

Pope Paſchal b-ing come to France goes as 
far as Chaalons in Champagne, to confer with 
the German princes and biſhops who come 
thither in the emperor's name. Pal 

That numerous embaſſy at firſt refuſes to 
make the firſt viſit to the pope. At length, 

however, they go to his lodgings. Bruno 
archbiſhop of Triers ſupports the right of the 
emperor. It would have been much more na- 
tural for an archbiſhop to exclaim againſt thoſe 
inveſtitures and homages of which the biſhops 
3 made 
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made ſuch loud complaints ; but private intereſt 
always overbalances that of the public. 
1107, 1108, 1109, 1110. 

Theſe four years are almoſt wholly employed 
in wars againſt Hungary and part of Poland; 
wars without cauſe, and without any great 
tucceſs on either ſide, which ended in the 
wearine's of all parties, and left things exactly 
as they were. 


1111. 

The emperor at the end of this war marries 
the daughter of Henry I. king of England, ſe- 
cond fon and ſucceflor of William the con- 
queror. It is pretended that his wife had for 
dower, a ſum amounting to about nine hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling. This was equal 
to above five millions of German crowns, as 
they are now valued, or to twenty millions of- 
France. All the hiſtorians fail in point of ex- 
acineſs in recording ſuch facts, and the hiſtory 
of thoſe times is too often a heap of exagge- 
rations. 

At length the emperor turns bis thoughts 
upon Italy and the imperial crown; and pope 
Paichal II. in order to diſtutb him, renews the 
quarrei of the inveſtitures. 

Henry V. ſends ambaſiadors to Rome, ſol- 
lowed by an army. In the mean time he pro- 
mites by a writing ſtil} preſerved in the Vatican 
to renounce the inveſtitures, and to leave the 
popes in poſſeſſion of all they had received from 
the emperors; and what is ftrange enough, af- 
ter theſe ſubmiſſions he promiſes not to kill or 

mutilate the ſovereign pontiff. 

Paſchal II. by the ſame act promiſes to order 


the biſhops to abandon to the emperar all their 
| tiets 
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fiefs holding of the empire; by this agree- 
ment the biſhops loſt a great deal; but the pope 
and emperor were conſiderable gainers. | 

All the biſhops of Italy and Germany, who 
were at Rome, proteſting againſt this agree 
ment, Henry V. in order to appeaſe them, pro- 
poſes that they ſhall farm the lands of which 
they were formerly in poſſeſſion. But the bi- 
ſhops will by no means conſent to be farmers. 

Henry V. wearied with all theſe conteſts, 
declares he will be crowned and conſecrare«l 
without any condition at all. Tunis whole dis- 
pute paſſed in the church of St. Peter during 
maſs, which being ended the emperor ordered 
his guards to take the pope into cuſtody. 

There is an inſurrection in Rome in favour 
of the pope. The emperor is obliged to make 
his eſcape ;z but returns immediately with troops; 
fights a bloody battle in Rome, kills abundance 
of Romans, and eſpecially prieſts, and carries 
off the pope priſoner with ſome cardinals. 

Paſchal was more complaiſant in priſon than at 
the altar; he does every thing that the empero: 
defires. At the end of two months Henry V. 
reconducts the holy father to Rome at the head 
of his troops. The pope crowns him emperor 
April 13th, and at the ſame time gives him the 
bull by which he is confirmed in the right of 
the inveſtitures. It is remarkable that in this 
bull he gives him no other title but that of 
dlilection. But it is ſtill more fo, that the em- 
peror and pope ſhould communicate of the ſame 
hoſt, and that the pope ſhould ſay, when he 
gave the half of the hoſt to the emperor, © As 
this part of the ſacrament is divided from the 
other, ſo may the firſt of us two, who ſhall 
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break the peace, be ſeparated from the kingdom 
of. Jeſus Chriſt,” 

Henry W. finiſhes the farce by aſking the 
Pope's permiflion to bury his father in conſe- 
crazed ground, afluring him he died penitent : 
then he returns to, Germany to perform the 
oblequies of Henry IV. without having eſta— 
blithed his power in Italy. 

1112. 

Paichal II. is not diſpleaſed to find his cardi- 
nals and legates in all kingdoms diſavowing his 
condeſcenſion for Henry V. 

He aſſembles a council in the baſilic of St. 
John of Lateran, where, in preſence of three 
hundred preiates, he aſks pardon for his weak- 
icis, offers to reſign the portificate, cancels. 
and annuls all he had done, and debaſes himſelf - 
n order to exalt the church. 

1113. 

Perhaps Paſchal II. and his council would 
not have taken this ſtep, if they had not de- 
pended upon one of thoſe revolutions, which 
have alwazs followed the conſecration of the 
emperors. In effect, there were troubles in 
Geimany about the imperial treaſury ; another 
ſource of civil wars. 

1114. 

Lotharius duke of Saxony, afterwards empe- 
ror, is at the head of the faction againſt Henry 
V. That emperor having occaſion, like his 
father, to fight the Saxons, is like him defend- 
ed by the houſe of Suabia. Frederick de Stauf-. 
fen, duke of Suabia and father of the emperor 
Barbarofla, prevents Henry V. from ſinking in 
theſe troubles. 


1112. 
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1115. 79 

The moſt dangerous enemies of Henry V. 
are three prieſts; the Pope in Italy, the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, who ſometimes defeats his 
troops, and Erlang biſhop of Wirtzbourg, who, 
being ſent by him to the confederates, betrays 
his maſter, and eſpouſes _ cauſe, 

1116. | 

Henry V. being conqueror, puts Erlang bi- 
ſhop of Wirtzbourg to the ban of the empire, 
The biſhops of Wirtzbourg pretended they were 
direct lords of all Franconia, although they 
were dukes of that country, and the duchy it- 
felf belonged to the imperial houſe. | 

The duchy of Franconia is given to Conrad 
nephew of Henry V. At preſent there are no 
dukes, either of this great province, or of 
Suabia. | 

Biſhop Erlang defends himſelf for a long 
time in Wirtzbourg, diſputes the ramparts 
Word in hand, and makes his eſcape when the 
town 1s taken, | 

The famous counteſs Mathilda dies, after 
having renewed the donation of all her eſtate to 
the Roman church, | 

| 1117. 

The emperor Henry 7 diſinherited by his 
couſin, and excommunicated by the Pope, goes 
to Italy to take poſſeſſion of Mathilda's lands, 
and be revenged upon his Holineſs: he enters 
Rome, and the Pope flies for ſnelter among the 
Norman princes, the new vaſſals and protectors 
of the church. . 

'T he firſt coronation of the emperor appear- 
ing equivocal, a ſecond is performed, which is 
ſill more ſo, An * of Braga in Por- 

9 


tugal, 
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tugal, a Limouſin by birth, called Bourdin, 
takes it in his head to conſecrate the emperor. 
1118. 

After the ceremony Henry goes to ſecure 
Tufcany, Paſchal II. returns to Rome with a 
{mail army belonging to the Norman princes : 
he dies, and the army goes home again, after 
having taken care to ſee itſelf well paid. 

The cardinals of themſelves elect Caietan, 
Gelaſus II. Cincio conſul of Rome, marquis 
of Frangipani, devoted to the emperor, enters 
the conclave ſword in hand, ſeizes the Pope by 
the throat, knocks him down, and takes him. 
priſoner. This brutal ferocity throws Rome 
into combuſtion. Henry V. goes thither ; Ge- 
laſus retires to France, and the emperor gives. 
the pontificate to his Limouſin Bourdin. 

f 1119. 

Gelaſus being dead at the council of Vienne 
in Dauphiny, the cardinals who were at that 
council, conjunctly with the Roman biſhops, 
and even the laity who were preſent, elect Guy 
of Burgundy, archbiſhop of Vienne, ſon of a 
duke of Burgundy, and of the blood royal of. 
France. This is not the firſt prince elected 
Pope. He takes the name of Calixtus II. 

Lewis the Groſs, king of France, takes upon 
himſelf the office of mediator in that grand af- 
fair of the inveſtitures between the empire and 
the church. A council is aſſembled at Rheims. 
'Fhe archbiſhop of Mentz arrives at that city 
with five hundred men at arms on horſeback, 
and the count de Troye goes to receive him 
with the like number at the diſtance of half a 
league from town. i 
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The emperor and Pope repair to Mouzon: 
they are on the very brink of accommodation, 
when a diſpute upon words ſets them more than 
ever at variance. The emperor quits Mouzon, 
and is excommunicated by the council. 

1120, 1121. 

As there were in this council ſeveral German 
biſhops who had excommunicated the emperor, 
the other biſhops of Germany will no longer 
allow the emperor to beſtow the inveſtitures. 

1122. 

At length, in a diet at Worms, the peace of 
the empite and of the church is eſtabliſned. It 
is found that this long quarrel was ſounded on 
a miſunderſtanding. The queſtion was not to 
know if the emperors conferred the biſhopric, 
but if they could inveſt with the imperial fiefs 
thoſe biſnops who were canonically elected at 
their recommendation. It was decided, that 
the inveſtitures for the future ſhould be con- 
ferred, not by the crook, but by the ſceptre and 
ring: but, what was much more important, 
the emperor, in expreſs terms, renounces the 
right of nominating to benefices thoſe whom. 
he was bound to inveſt. Ego Henricus, Dei 
gratia, Romanorum imperatar concedo in omnibus 
eccleſuis fiert electionem & liberam conſecrationem. 
This was an irreparable breach in the imperial 
authority. 

1123. f 

Domeſtic troubles in Bohemia, Hungary, 
Alface, and Holland. At this miſerable period 
there was nothing but diſcord in the church, 
civil wars among the great, and ſlavery among 
the common people. 8. 


K 6 1124. 
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1124. | 

This is the firſt time that the affairs of Eng- 
land were intermingled with thoſe of the em- 
pire. Henry I. king of England, and brother 
of the duke of Normandy, is already involved. 
in wars with France on account of that duchy. 

The emperor levies troops and advances to- 
wards the Rhine. We likewile ſee that even 
then all the German noblemen did not ſecond 
the emperor in ſuch quarrels: ſeveral noblemen 
refuſe to aſſiſt him againſt a powet, which, by 
its ſituation, ought to be naturally the protector 
of the German lords of the great fiefs againſt 
the ſovereign paramount, juſt as the kings of 
England afterwards joined the great vaſlals of 
France. 

1125, 

The miſeries of Europe were crowned with 
a peſtilential diſeaſe, which attacks Henry V. 
who dies at Utrecht May 22, with the reputa- 
tion of an unnatural fon, a hypocrite in reli- 
gion, a turbulent neighbour, and a bad maſter. 


LOTHARLTYDS 1: 


TWENTIETH EMPEROR. 


1125, 1126, 1127. 

T EIS is a very ſingular æra. France, for 
the firſt time ſince the decay of Charle- 

magne's family, intermedcles in the election of 

an emperor in Germany. The famous monk 

Suger abbot of St. Dennis, and miniſter of ſtate 

te Lewis the Groſs, goes to the diet of —_—_ 

Wit 
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with the retinue of a ſovereign, to oppoſe at 
Jeaſt the election of Frederick duke of Suabia. 
He ſucceeds, either by intrigue or good for- 
tune. The diet, being divided, chooſes ten 
electors. Theſe ten princes are not named. 
They elect Lotharius duke of Saxony, and the 
lords then preſent elevate him upon their ſhoul- 
dre | 

Conrad duke of Franconia, of the houſe of 
Stauffen-Suabia, and Frederick duke of Suabia, 
proteſt againſt this election. The abbot Suger 
was the Fl of the miniſters of France who ex- 
cited civil wars in Germany. Conrad cauſes 


himſelf to be proclaimed king at Spire; but, 


inſtead of ſupporting his faction, he goes to 
make himſelf king of Lombardy at Milan: his 
towns in Germany are taken from him, but he 
acquires others in Lombardy. 

1128, 1129. | | 

Seven or eight wais rage at one time in Den- 
mark, Holſtein, Germany, and Flanders. 

1130. 

At Rome the people Al pretended to elect 
popes in ſpite of the cardinals, who had reſerv- 
ed that right to themſelves; and perſiſted in 
refuſing to acknowledge the perſon elected as 
their ſovereign, though they conſented to own 
him as their biſhop. Rome was totally divided 
into two factions; one elects Innocent II. the 
other chooſes the ſon or grandſon of a Jew 
called Leo, who takes the name of Anacletus. 
The Jew's ſon, as being richeſt, drives his com- 
petitor from Rome. Innocent II. takes refuge 
in France, which is now become the aſylum of 
oppreſſed popes. This Pope goes to Liege; 
engages Lotharius 11. in his intereſt; crowns 

4 him 
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26 LOTHARIUS II. 
him emperor, together with his wife ; and ex-- t 
communicates his competitors. 
1131, 1132, 1133. 
Conrad of Franconia the anti- emperor, and | 
Anacletus the anti-pope, have a great faction 
in Italy, The emperor Lotharius and pope In- - 
nocent go to Rome. The two popes ſubmit 
to the deciſion of Lotharius, who decides in 
favour of Innocent. The anti-pope- retires to 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, which is till in his 
poſſeflion. Lotharius cauſes himſelf to be con- 
ſecrated by Innocent II. according to the then 
eſtabliſned cuſtoms. One of theſe was, that 
the emperor ſhould firſt take an oath to preſerve 
the Pope's life and limbs. But he made the 
ſame promiſe to the emperor. 
The Pope cedes the profits of the lands of 
the counteſs Mathilda to Lotharius and his ſon- 
in- law, the duke of Bavaria, for their lives 
only, in conſideration of an annual ſervice to 
the holy ſee. 
This was ſowing wars for their ſucceſſors. 
To facilitate the donation of theſe profits, 
Lotharius II. kiſſed the Pope's feet, and led his 
mule ſome paces. Lotharius is ſuppoſed to be 
the firſt emperor who performed that double 
ceremony. 


1134, 1135. | 
The two rivals of Lotharius, Conrad of 
Franconia, and Frederick of Suabia, being 
abandoned by their parties, reconcile themſelves - 
to the emperor, whom they acknowledge. 

A celebrated diet is held at Magdeburg. The 
Greek emperor and the Venetians ſend thither 
ambaſſadors to demand juſtice againſt Roger 
king of Sicily; and there the ambaſſadors — 
0 


— 
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the duke of Poland take the oath of fidelity to 
the empire, in all probability to preſerve Po- 
merania, of which they had made themſelves 
maſters. | 


1136. | 
Order and police — re- eſtabliſned in Ger- 
many. Inheritance and cuſtoms of fiefs and 
under-fiefs are ſettled. Magiſtracy, burgoma- 
ſters, mayors, and provoſts, ate ſubjected to 
the feudal lords. Privileges of churches, bi · 
ſhoprics, and abbeys, .are confirmed. . 
1137. 
The emperor's journey to Italy. Roger duke 
of Apulia and new king of Sicily, eſpouſed the 
party of the antipope Anacletus, and threatened 
Rome. War is made upon Roger. 
The city of Piſa was then very conſiderable 
in Europe, even above Venice and Genoa. 
Theſe three trading towns furniſhed almoſt the 
whole Weſt with all the delicacies of Afia. 
They had erected themſelves quietly by liberty 
and commerce, while the deſolation of the feu- 
dal government filled almoſt every other place 
with miſery and ſervitude. The Piſans of them- 
ſelves equipped a fleet of forty gallies to aſſiſt 
the emperor, and without theſe he could not 
have ſtood his ground. It is reported that the 
firſt copy of the digeſta was then found in Apu- 
lia, and preſented to the city of Piſa by the 
8 Trent, in paſfing th 
tharius II. dies near Trent, in the 
Alps of the Tirol. | N 
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TWENTIETH AND FIRST EMPEROR. 


| 1138. 
H ENRY, duke of Bavaria, ſurnamed the 
Proud, who poſſeſſed Saxony, Miſnia, 
Thuringia, Verona, Spoleto, and almoft the 
whole eſtate of Mathilda, ſeized the imperial 
ornaments, and imagined his great power would 
raiſe him to the imperial throne; but this was 
the very circumſtance that prevented his ſuc- 
ceſs. | 
All the noblemen unite in favour of Conrad, 
the ſame who had diſputed the empire with Lo- 
tharius Il. Henry of Bavaria, who ſeemed ſo 
powerful, is the third of that name who is put 
to the ban of the empire. He muſt have been 
{till more imprudent than proud, ſceing he could 
ſcarce defend himſelf, notwithſtanding his great 
power. 
As the name of that prince's family was 
Guelph, thoſe who eſpouſed his party were call- 
ed Guelphs, and this name was afterwards uſu- 
ally given to the enemies of the emperors. 
1139. 
Saxony, which belonged to the Guelphs, is 
given to Albert of Anhalt, ſurnamed the Bear, 
marquis of Brandenbourg; and Bavaria is given 
to the marquis of Auſtria. But Albert the = 
finding himſelf unable to take poſſeſſion of Sax- 
onv, this affair is accommodated. Saxony re- 
mains with the houſe of the GuNphs, and Bava- 
ria continues with the houſe of Auſtria; but 
that whole diſpoſition hath ſince been changed. 
L140, 
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2 | 1140. OY; 
Henry the Proud dies, leaving Henry the Lion 
in the cradle. His brother Guelph ſupports the 
war, towards the maintenance of which Roger 
king of Sicily gives him a thouſand marks of 
fhlver. We ſee that the Norman princes are 
no ſooner become powerful in Italy, than they 
endeavour by all poſſible means to block up the 
emperor's road to Rome. Frederic Barbarofla, 
Conrad's nephew, ſo famous in the ſequel, al- 
ready ſiznalizes himſelf in this war. 
From 1140 to 1146. | 

No period ever appeared more favourable for 
the emperors, to come and eſtabliſh at Rome 
that power which was always the object of their 
ambition, and always conteſted. 9 

Arnold of Breſcia, a diſciple of Abelard, a 
man of an enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition, preached thro* 
all Italy againſt the temporal power of the popes 
and the clergy, and perſuaded all thoſe whoſe 
intereſt it was to be perſuaded, eſpecially the 
Romans. 

In 1144, under the ſhort pontificate of Lu- 
cius II. the Romans make another attempt ta. 
re-eſtabliſh the antient republic; they augment 
the ſenate, elect as patrician a ſon of the anti- 
pope Peter of Lyons, called Jordani, and confer 
upon him the tribunitial power. Pope Lucius 
marches againſt them, and is killed at the foot 
of the capitol. | 

Mean while, Conrad III. neglects going to 
Italy, either being detained by a war which the 
Hungarians carried on againſt the marquis of 
Auſtria, or becauſe the epidemical paſſion for 
the cruſades had already taken poſſeſſion of his 
mind. | | 

| 1146. 
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1146. 

St. Bernard, abbot of Clervaux, having 
preached the cruſade in France, goes and 
preaches it again in Germany; but in what lan- 
guage did he preach it then? he did not under- 

and the Teutonic, and he could not ſpeak La- 
tin to the people. He worked abundance of 
miracles, Perhaps he did: but he did not add 
the gift of prophecy to theſe miracles; for he” 
promiſed in the name of God that the enter- 
* would be crowned with the greateſt ſue- 
Cels. 

The emperor takes the croſs at Spire, toge- 
ther with a good number of noblemen. | 

| 1147. 

Conrad III. makes 8 for the cru- 
ſade, in the diet of Frankfort. Before his de- 
parture he cauſes his ſon Henry to be crowned 
king of the Romans. The imperial council of 
Rotwell * is eſtabliſhed to try cauſes in the laſt 
appeal. This council was compoſed of twelve. 
barons, The precedency was given as a hef to 
the houſe of Schults, that is, on condition of 


th. 


* 


This council, which is ſtill in force at Rotwell, an im- 
perial town in Suabia, though deprived of its former au- 
thority, is compoſed of twelve gentlemen ; or, in default 
of gentlemen, the members are choſen from among the ci- 
tizens of Rotwell, and the preſident is the count de Schultz, 
to whoſe ſamily that honour belongs in fief. Its juriſdic- 
tion extends over the provinces of Suabia, Franconia, Au- 
firia, and the Rhine. Nevertheleſs, the archbiſhops of 
Triers and Cologne, the archdukes of Auſtria, the knights 
of the Teutonic order, and of the order of Malta, the ſub- 
jects of the duke of Deux-ponts, and of the duke of Wir- 
temburg, the abbot of St. Blaire, the counts of Hanau, 
and ſome others, have a right to decline pleading before 
this tribunal, Mod. Univ, Hiſt, i | 


fealty, 
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fealty, homage, and acknowledgment. Theſe 
Kind of fiefs begin to be introduced. 

The emperor embarks upon the Danube, 
with the celebrated biſhop of Friſingen, who 
has written the hiſtory of this period, together 
with thoſe of Ratiſbon, Paſſau, Baſil, Metz, 
and Toul. Frederic Barbaroſſa, the marquis of 
Auſtria, Henry duke of Bavaria, and the mar- 
quis of Montferrat, are the chief of thoſe princes 
by whom he was accompanied. 

The Germans were the laſt who came to theſe 
expeditions which were at firſt ſo ſplendid, and 
- ſoon after ſo unfortunate. The little kingdom 
of Jeruſalem was- already erected ; the ſtates of 
Antioch, Edeſſa, and Tripoli in Syria, were 
formed. The counts of Joppa, and the mar- 
quifles of Galilee and Siden were created ; but 
the greateſt part of 1 was loſt. 

1148. "1 

Fntemperance deſtroys part of the German 
army. Hence aroſe the report that the Greek 
emperor had poiſoned the fountains, in order to 
deſtroy the cruſards. 

Conrad and Lewis the Young, king of France, 
join their weakened-armies near Laodicea. Af- 
ter ſome battles againſt the Muſſulmans, he 
goes in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, inſtead of mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of Damaſcus, which he af- 
terwards beſieges in-vain*. He returns almoſt 
without an army, in veſſels belonging to his 
brother-in-law Manuel Comnenus, and goes 


The beſieged made a furious ſally, and were bravely 
oppoſed by the emperor in perſon, who with one ſtroke 
cleft a Turk through the middle, to the aſtoniſhment and 
terror of the enemy, who at ſight of this exploit fled with. 


treat precipitation. | 
| aſhore 
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aſhore in tie gulph of Venice, not daring to go 
to Italy, much leſs to preſent himſelf at Rome 
for his coronation. 


6 1148, 1149. 

The loſs of thoſe prodigious armies of cru- 
ſards, in the country where Alexander had with 
forty thouſand men ſubdued an empire much 
more powerful than that of the Arabians and 
Turks, proves to demonſtration, that in theſe 
enterprizes of the Chriſtians there was ſome ra- 
dical vice by which they were neceflarily ruin- 
ed; this was the feudal government, the inde- 
pendence of the chicfs, attended of courſe by 
diſunion, diſorder, and indiſcretion. 

The only reaſonable cruſade of thoſe times 
was that of ſome Flemiſh and Engliſh noble- 
men, but chiefly conſiſting of a number of 
Germans, from the banks of the Rhine, the 
Main, and the Weſer, who embarked for the 
relief of Spain, ſtill uſurped by the Moors. 
This was a real danger, which called aloud for . 
aſſiſtance; and it was certainly more reaſonable 
to aſſiſt Spain againit uſurpers, than to go to 
Jeruſalem, to which they had no pretenſion, 
and where there was nothing to be got. The 
cruſards took Liſbon, and gave it to king Al- 
pbonſus. * 

There was another cruſade raiſed againſt the 
Pagans of the North; for the ſpirit of the Chri- 
ſtians of thoſe timgs, was to go and fight thoſe 
who were not of their religion.. The biſhops 
of Magdebourg, Halberſtadt, Munfter, Merſ- 
burg, and Brandenburg, together with ſeveral 
abbots, excited this cruſade. They march with 
an army of ſixty thouſand men to convert the 
Slaves, who inhabited Pomerania, Pruſſia, * 

the 
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the coaſts of the Baltick. This cruſade was ſet 
on foot without conſulting the emperor, and 
-even turns againſt him. 

Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, whom 
Conrad had diveſted of Bavaria, was at the head 
of the cruſade againſt the Pagans, whom, how- 
ever, he ſoon left in tranquility, to go and at- 
tack the Chriſtians, and retake Bavaria, 

1150. 

All the ſruit then 9 the emperor reaped 
from his travels to Paleſtine, was a civil war, 
which at his return he found in Germany un- 
der the name of The holy war. He finds it 
very difficult, with the aſſiſtance of the Bava- 
rians and the reſt of Germany, to reſtrain ery 
the Lion and the Guelphs. 

1151. 

Conrad III. dies at Bamberg, February 15, 

without having been able to receive the crown 


in Italy, or leave the kingdom of Germany to 
his ſon. 


OMA TIO) 
FREDERICK I. 
Surnamed BARBAROSSA. 


FwENTY-SECOND EMPEROR. 


1152, . | 

FRE DERICE I. elected at Frankfort by 
the unanimous conſent of all the princes. 
His ſecretary Amandus, in his annals, extracts 
of which are {till preſerved, reports that on this 
occaſion ſeveral noblemen of Lombardy gave 
their 


( 
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their votes in theſe terms: © O you officiates, 
(officiati ) if you conſent, Frederick ſhall have the 
force of his empire.” 

Thoſe gfficiates were then fix in number; the 
archbiſhops of Mentz, Triers, and Cologn, 
were the three chancellors. There was the 
great maſter of the horſe, the great ſteward, the 
great chamberlainz and fince that time they 
have added the great cup-bearer. It plainly 
appears that thoſe gfficiati were the firſt who 
acknowledged the elected emperor, who ſigni- 
Hed the election to the people, and took charge 
of the ceremonial. 

The Italian noblemen were preſent at this 
election of Frederick. Nothing is more natu- 
ral. At Frankfort they thought the Roman 
empire was given, when they gave the crown 
of Germany; although the king was not called 
emperor, till after he was crowned at Rome. 
Barbarofla's predeceſſor had poſſeſſed no autho- 
rity either in Rome or in Italy; and it was for 
the intereſt of the perſon elected, that the great 
vaſſals of the Roman empire ſhould add their 
ſuffrages to the votes of the Germans. 

The archbiſhop of Cologn crowns him at 
Aix-la-chapelle; and all the biſhops give him 
to underſtand that he does not poſſeſs the em- 
pire by right of inheritance. This advertiſe- 
ment was ſuperfluous; the ſon of the laſt em- 
peror, whom they abandoned, was a ſufficient 
proof that the empire was not hereditary. 

His reign begins with an action of great im- 
poſition. Two competitors, Sueno and Canute, 
had long diſputed the kingdom of Denmirk ; 
Frederick makes himſelf umpire, and compels 
Canute to relinquiſh his right. Sueno does 
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homage to the empire for Denmark in the city 
of Merſburg. He takes the oath of allegiance, 
and is inveſted by the ſword. Thus, in the 
midſt of ſo many troubles, we ſee the kings of 
Poland, Hungary, and Denmark, at the feet of 
the imperial throne. 

1153. 

The marquiſate of Auſtria is erected into a 
dutchy, in favour of Henry Jaſamergot, who is 

ſcarce known, and whoſe poſterity is extin& in 
about one century after this period. 

Henry the Lion, that duke of Saxony of the 
houſe ot Guelph, obtains the inveſtiture of 
Bavaria, which he had almoſt wholly recon- 
quered, and becomes as zealous a partizan of 
Frederick Barbarofla, as he had been an invete- 
rate enemy to Conrad III. 

Pope Eugenius III. ſends two legates to pro- 
ſecute the archbiſhop of Mentz, who is accuſed 
of having diſſipated the revenue of his church, 
and the emperor permits the proceſs. 

1154. 

In return for which — Frederick 
Barbaroſſa repudiates his wife Mary of Vocburg 
or Vohenburg, without incurring the diſpleaſure 


of pope Adrian IV. who then filled the chair at 
Rome. 


2159. 

Frederick reſumes — Wh of his predeceſſor 
upon Italy, He reduces ſeveral towns of Lom- 
bardy, which wanted to become republics ; but 
Milan reſiſts all his power. 

He, in the name of his ward, Henry, ſon of 
Conrad III. ſeizes the lands of the counteſs 
Mathilda, is crowned at Pavia, and ſends de- 


puties to deſite Adrian IV. to crown him in 
Rome, This 
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This pope is a great example of what may be 
done by perſonal merit and good fortune; born 
an Engliſhman, fon of a mendicant, a long 
time a mendicant himſelf, ſtrolling from country 
to country, before he could be received as a 
ſervant among the monks. in Dauphiny, at 
length raiſed to the pinnacle of greatneſs, he 
bad ſo much the more elevation of ſpirit, as he 
had raiſed himſelf from the moſt abject condi- 
tion. He was inclined to crown a vaſſal, but 
afraid of giving himſelf a maſter. The pre- 
ceding troubles had introduced a cuſtom, that 
when the emperor came to be conſecrated, the 
pope and people fortified themſelves, and the 
emperor began by fwearing that his holine's 
ſhould be neither killed, mutilated, - nor de- 
ſpoi ed. 

The holy ſee was protected, as we have ſeen, 
by the king of Sicily and Naples, who was be- 
come a dangerous neighbour, though a vaſſal. 

The emperor and pope are aware of each 
other, Adrian, ſhut up in the fortreſs of Citta 
di Caſtello, agrees to the coronation, as one 
capitulates with his enemy. A knight, armed 
at all points, comes and ſwears to him on the 
evangeliſts, that his life and limbs ſhall be 
ſafe; and the emperor delivers into his hands 
that famous Arnold of Breſcia, who had ex- 
cited the Roman people againſt the pontificate, 
and well nigh eſtabliſhed the Roman republic. 
Arnold is burned at Rome as an heretic; and a 
republican facrificed by two ſovereigns, who 
pretended to deſpotic power, 

The pope viſits the emperor, who, according 
to the new ceremonial, was to kiſs his feet, 
hold his ſtirrup, an] lead his white mule for 
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the ſpace of nine Roman paces. The emperor 
made no ſcruple to kiſs the feet: but he refuſed 
to-take hold of the bridle, * Then the cardinals 
fled to the Cita di Caſtello, as if Frederick 
Barbaroſſa had given the ſignal for a civil war. 
He was given to underſtand that Lotharius II. 
had accepted of this ceremonial of Chriftian 
bumility: to which at length he ſubmits, and 
miſtaking the ſtirrup, ſays he had not yet learn- 
ed the buſineſs of a groom.  , . . -.- 
The deputies of the Roman people, being 
more emboldened, fince ſo many towns in Ita- 
taly had ſounded the trumpet of liberty, come 
and ſay to Frederick: We have made you our 
citizen and prince, ſtranger as you are, &c.” 
Frederick commands them to be ſilent, and re- 
plies : “ Charlemagne and Otho conquered 
you, I am your maſter, &c. 
Frederick is confecrated emperor in St. Pe- 
ter's, June 18. | 
The nature of the empire was ſolittle known,. 
and all the pretenſions were fo contradictory, 
that, on one hand, the Roman people took to 
arms, and a great deal of blood had been ſhed, 
becauſe the pope had crowned- the emperor 
without the order of the ſenate and people : and, 
on the other hand, pope Adrian wrote in all his 
letters, that he had conferred upon Frederick 
the benefice of the Roman empire, beneficium 
imperii Romani. The word beneficium then ſig- 
nified a het. | 
He moreover expoſes in public a picture re- 
preſenting Lotharius II. on his knees before 
Alexander TI. holding his hands claſped be- 
wyeen thoſe of the pontif, the diſtinguiſhing 
* L mark 
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mark of vaſſalage. The inſcription of the picture 
was thus, | 


| Rex venit ante fores, jurans priùs urbis honores e 


Poſt, hemo fit pape ; ſumit, gus dante, coronam. 


The king comes to the door, previouſly 
ſwearing he will maintain the honours of the 
city: then he becomes the vaſlal of the pope, 
from whoſe bounty he a the crown.“ 
1156. 

We ſee Frederick already very powerful in 
Germany: for, at his return, he cauſed the 
count Palatine of the Rhine to be condemned 
in a diet for miſdemeanours. According to the 
new law of Suabia, the penalty was, that the 
delinquent ſhould carry a dog upon his ſhoulders 
a German mile, The archbiſhop of Mentz is 
condemned to the ſame ridiculous puniſhment : 
but they are ſpared the mortification. The em- 
peror cauſes ſeveral ſmall caſtles belonging to 
banditti to be demoliſhed, He marries at 
Wirtzburg the daughter of a count of Burgun- 
dy, that is of Franche Comte, and by this 
match becomes direct lord of that country hold- 
ing of the empire. 


1157. 

The Poles refuſe to — their tribute, which 
was then fixed at five hundred marks of ſilver. 
Frederic marches towards Poland. The duke 
of Poland gives his brother as hoſtage, ſubmits 
to the tribute, and pays the arrears. | 

Frederick repairs to Beſangon, now become 
his own demeſne, and there receives the pope's 
legates, together with ambaſſadors from almoſt 
all the princes. He complains to the r= x 
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with great haughtineſs, of the term Benefice, 
uſed - the court of Rome in mentioning the 
empire; and of the picture, in which Lotha- 
rius II. was repreſented as a vaſſal of the holy 
ſee, This haughtineſs was juſtified by his 

lory and his power, as well as by his right. 

ne of the legates having ſaid : If the em- 
peror does not hold the empire of the pope, of 
whom then does he hold it?” the count Palatine, 
by way of anſwer, would have put them to 
death : however, the emperor ſends them back 
to Rome. , 

The rights of regality are confirmed to the 
archbiſhop of Lyons, acknowledged - the em- 
peror, as primate of the Gauls, The arch- 
biſhop's juriſdiction is, by this memorable act, 
extended over all the fiefs of Savoy. The ori- 
ginal patent is ſtill extant. The ſeal is in a 
File bull or box of gold. It is from this man- 
ner of ſealing, that the name of bull has been 
given to conſtitutions. 

1158. | | 

The emperor grants the title of king to Ula- 
diſlaus, duke of Bohemia, for his life. The 
emperor then conferred titles for life, even that 
of monarch; anda perſon was king by the em- 
peror's favour, although. his dominions were 
not a kingdom ſothat in theſe beginnings we 
ſometimes find kings, and ſometimes dukes of 
Hungary, Poland, and Bohemia. | 

He marches into Italy; and, at firſt, the count 
Palatine, and the emperor's chancellor, wo 
muſt not be confounded with the chancellor of 
the empire, go and receive the oaths. of ſeveral 
towns, which oaths were conceived in theſe 
terms: I ſwear I will always be faithful to 
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my lord the emperor Frederick againſt all his 


enemies, &c.” As he was then at variance with 
the pope, on account of the adventure of the 
legates at Beſangon, theſe oaths ſeem to have 
been exaCted againſt the holy ſee. 

It does not appear, that the popes were then 

ſovereigns of the lands given by Pepin, Charle- 
magne, and Otho I, The emperor's commiſ- 
ſaries exerciſe all the rights of ſovereignity in 
the march of Ancona. 
Adrian IV. ſends new legates to the emperor 
at Augſburg, where he aſſembles his army. 
Frederic marches to Milan, This was already 
the moſt powerful town of Lombardy, in com- 
pariſon with which Pavia and Ravenna were 
but inconſiderable. It had made itſelf free 
ſince the time of the emperor Henry V. and 
was enriched by.the. fruitfulneſs of its territory, 
but, above all things, in conſequence of the li- 
berty it enjoyed. 

Atthe emperor's approach it ſent to offer him 
money for the preſervation of its liberty, But 
Frederick wanted both money and ſubmiſſion. 
The town is beſieged, and defends itſelf. The 
conſuls, in a little time, capitulate, It is de- 
prived of the privilege of coining, and all the 
rights of regality. The inhabitants are con- 
demned to build a palace for the emperor, and 
pay gooo marks of filver. All the citizens 
take the oath of allegiance. Milan, without a 
duke or a count, was governed as a conquered 
town. | * 

Frederick begins to build the new Lodi, on the 
river Adda. He. enacts new laws in Italy, and 
begins by decreeing, that every town convicted 
of trangreſſing theſe laws ſhall pay 100 mg" 
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gold, a marquis ſhall pay 50, a count 40, and 
a lord of the manor 20. He likewiſe ordains 
that no fief ſhall be divided: and as the vaſſals, 
in doing homage to the lords of the great fiefs, 
ſwore to ſerve them, without diſtinction, againſt 
every perſon whatſoever ; he decrees, that in 
theſe oaihs the emperor ſhall always be excepted. 
A law wiſely contrived, and contrary to the 
feudal cuſtoms of France, by, which a vaſſal was 
obliged to ſerve his lord in war, even againſt 
the king. 

The Genoeſe and Piſans had long ago wreſt- 
ed Corſica and Sardinia from the Saracens, and 
ſtill diſputed the poſſeſſion with each other. 
A proof that they were very powerful. But 
Frederick, more powerful than they, ſends 
commiſſaries to theſe two cities, and becauſe 
he is thwarted by the Genoeſe, makes them 
pay a fine of a thouſand marks of filver, and 
hinders them from continuing to fortify their 


Cit 
He re-eſtabliſhes order in the fiefs of the 
counteſs Mathilda, no part of which was poſ- 
ſeſſed by the popes ; and gives them to one 
Guelph, couſin to the duke of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, His own nephew, the emperor Conrad's 
ſon is forgot. At this period, the univerſity of 
Bologna, the firſt of all the European univerſi- 


ties, began to be eſtabliſhed, and the emperor 
beſtows privileges upon it. ö 


1159. | 
Frederick I. began 3 maſter in Italy, 
than Charlemagne or Otho had been. He 
weakens the pope by ſupporting the preroga- 
tives of the Roman ſenators, and ſtill more 
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by putting troops in winter quarters in his do» 
minions. 
Adrian IV. the better to preſerve his tempo- 
ralities, attacks Frederick Barbaroſſa with ſpiri- 
tua] weapons. The queſtion is no longer about 
inveſtitures performed with a crooked or ſtraight 
ſtaff, but about the oath, which the biſhops take 
to the emperor. He treats that ceremony as 
facrilege, and, in the mean time, inflames the 
people by underhand infinuations. 
The Milaneſe take this opportunity to reco- 
ver a ſmall ſhare of liberty. Frederick orders: 
. them to be proclaimed rebels and enemies to 
the Empire; and, by an ordinance, their effects 
are given up to plunder, and their perſons to 
ſlavery ; an ordinance, which reſembles an order 
of Attila, rather than the conſtitution of a 
Chriſtian emperor. 
Adrian IV. ſnatches this opportunity of trou- 
ble, to re-demand all the fiefs of the counteſs 
Mathilda, the dutchy of Spoleto, together with 
Sardinia and Corſica. The emperor will give 
him nothing. He beſieges Crema, which had 
taken part with Milan; it is taken and plun- 
detred. Milan has ſome reſpite, and for ſome 
time enjoys the happineſs of owing its liberty 
10 its On COUTAgE., 
| 1160. | | 
After the death of Adrian IV. the cardinals 
are divided. One half eleQs cardinal Rolando, 
who takes the name of Alexander III. a de- 
clared enemy to the emperor : the other chooſes 
Octavian his partiſan, who calls himſelf Victor. 
Frederick Barbaroſſa, by virtue of his rights as 
*mperor, ſummons a council at Pavia, to — 
b cide 
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eide between the two competitors. Alexander 
refuſes to acknowledge that council. Victor 
appears, and the council decides in his favour. 
The emperor kiſſes his feet, and leads his horſe, 
as he had before behaved to Adrian. 

Alexander III. retires to Agnani, excommu- 
nicates the emperor, and abſolves his ſubjects 
of their oath of allegiance. It plainly appears 
that the pope depended upon the aſſiſtance of 
the kings of Naples je Sicily. 

1161. | 
The Milaneſe take advantage of theſe divr- 
ſions. They have the courage to attack the 
imperial army at Carentia, a few miles from 
Lodi, and obtain a great victory, If the other 
towns of Italy had ſeconded Milan, this was 
the moment to deliver that fine country for ever 
from a foreign yoke. ; add 

1162. | | 

The emperor repairs his army and his affairs. 
The Milaneſe, being blocked up, are in want 
of proviſions, and capitulate. The conſuls and 
eight knights come to Lodi, and lay their ſwords 
at the emperor's feet. He revokes the decree, 
by which the citizens were condemned to ſervi- 
tude, and their town to plunder; but as ſoon 
as he enters it, on the 27th of March, he or- 
ders the gates, ramparts, and all the public edi- 
ſices, to be demoliſhed, and the ruins to be 
ſowed with ſalt. Neither Huns, Goths, nor 
Lombards, had treated Italy in this manner. 

The Genoeſe, who pretended to be free, 
come and take the oath of allegiance; and while 
they proteſt they will not pay annual tribute, 
give him 1200 marks of ſilver: they promiſe to 
equip a fleet to aſſiſt the emperor in conquering 
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Sicily and Apulia ; and Frederick gives them as 
a hcf what is called The Riviera of Genoa, 
from Monaco to Porto-venere. 

He marches to Bologna, which was confe- 
derate with Milan; and, though he protects 
the colleges, orders the walls to be dilmantlcy. 
Every thing ſubmits to his power. 

Mean while the empire makes conqueſts in 
the North. The duke of Saxony conquers 
Mecklenburg, the country of the Vandals, and 
tranſplants thither German colonies. | 

To make the triumph, of Frederic Batbaroſſa 
complete, his enemy pope Alexander III. flies 
from Italy and retires to France. Frederick 
goes to Beſangon, in order to intimidate the 
king of France, and detach him from Alexan= 
der's party. | 

It is in the zenith of his power, that he ſum- 
mons the kings of Denmark, Bohemia, and 
Hungary, to come at his order, and give their 
votes in a dict againſt a Pope. Waldemar I. 
king of Denmark, obeys and repairs to Beſanx 
con, where he is ſaid; to have taken the oath of 
fidelity only for the reſt of Vandalia, which 
was abandoned to his conqueſts. Others al- 
ledge he renewed the homage for Denmark. If 
that was the caſe, he was the laſt king of Den- 
mark who did homage for his kingdom to the 
empire. By this circumſtance the year 1162 
becomes a very important æra. 

1163. | 

The emperor goes to Mentz, where the peo- 
ple, excited by the monks, had murdered, the 
archbiſhop : he orders the walls of the town to 
be razed, and they were not rebuilt for a long 
time. 

1164, 
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| 1164. a warn 
Erfort, the capital of Thuringia, a town 
which the archbiſhop of Mentz pretended to be 
lord of ſince Otho I. is ſurrounded with walls, 
at the very time when thoſe of Mentz are de- 
ſtroyed. | | | 
The eſtabliſhment of the ſociety of bans- 
towns. This union had begun by Hamburg 
and Lubeck, which carried on ſome trade in 
imitation of the maritime towns of Italy : they 
ſoon became uſeful and powerful in furniſhing 
at leaſt the neceflaries of life to the North of 
Germany; and ſince that time, when Lubeck, 
which belonged to the famous Henry the Lion, 
by whom it was fortified, was declared an im- 
perial town by Frederick Barbaroſſa, and the 
firſt of the maritime-towns: when it had the 
- privilege of coining money, that money was 
the beſt coined in all that country, where till 
that time none had been ſtruck, but of a very 
baſe allay. Hence the money called Sterling, 
or * ſuppoſed to have been derived; 
and hence London counted by pounds ftetling, 
when it was aſſociated with the hans- towns. 
The ſame thing happens to the emperor 
which had happened to all his predeceffors. 
Leagues are formed againſt him in Italy, while 
he himſelf is in Germany. Rome leagues with 
Venice by means of Alexander III. Venice, 
impregnable by its ſituation, is formidable for 
its wealth: it had acquired great riches in the 
cruſades, in which the Venetians had hitherto 
no ſhare, except as dextrous merchants. | 
Frederick returns to Italy and ravages the 
Veroneſe, which belonged to the league: his 
pope Victor dies: he cauſes another to be con- 
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ſecrated by a biſhop of Liege in contempt of 
a This ufurper takes the name of Paſ- 

Sardinia was then governed by four bailiffs : 
one of theſe, who had amaſſed wealth, comes 
and demands the title of King from Frederick, 
and actually receives it: he trebles the taxes 
every- where, and returns to Germany with 
money enough to more him formidable. 

1165. 

A diet at Wurtzburg againſt Alexander III. 
The emperor exacts an oath from all the princes 
and biſhops, that they would not acknowledge 
Alexander. This diet is famous by the depu- 
ties of England, who come to give an account 
of the rights of the king and people againſt the 
pretenſions of the church of Rome. 

Frederick, in order to make his pope Paſchal 
more conſiderable, cauſes him to canonize Char- 
lemagne. Aix-la-Chapelle takes the title of 
Capital of the Empire, though in effect it was 
not ſo. It obtains the privilege of coining 
money. 

1166. 


Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bava- 
ria, having prodigiouſly augmented his domi- 
nions, the emperor is not ſorry to ſee a conſe- 
deracy in Germany againſt that prince. A bold 
and enterpriſing archbiſhop of Cologn joins with 
ſeveral other biſhops, together with the count 
palatine, the count of Thuringia, and the mar- 
quis of Brandenburg. A bloody war is carried 
on againſt Henry the Lion. The emperor 
2. them to fight it out, and repairs again to 
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1207. 

The Piſans and Genoeſe plead at Lodi before 
the emperor for the poſſeſſion of Sardinia, which 
neither obtains. 

Frederick goes and lays the Pentapolis under 
contribution, although it had been ſolemnly” 
ceded to the popes by fo many emperors, and 
was inconteſtably the patrimony of the church. 

The league between Venice and Rome, and 
the hatred inſpired by Frederick's deſpotic 

wer, engage Cremona, Bergamo; Mantua, 

errara, and other towns, to unite with the 
Milaneſe. All theſe towns and the Romans 
took arms at the ſame time. W 

The Romans attack part of the imperial army 
near Tuſculum: it was commanded by an arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, very famous in thoſe days, 
called Chriſtiern, and by the archbiſhop of Co- 
Jogne. It was a ſtrange ſpectacle to fee theſe” 
two prieſts thundering out a German ſong to 
atiimate their troops to battle. Sade 

But what ſtrongly denoted the decay of Rome, 
the Romans were entirely.defeated, though ten 
times-more numerous than the Germans. 

Frederick then marches from Ancona to 
Rome, which he attacks: he burns the town 
Leonini, . and the church of St. Peter is almoſt 
conſumed. . | 

Pope Alexander flies to Beneventum. The 
emperor cauſes himſelf to be crowned with the 
empreſs Beatrice, by his anti-pope Paſchal, in 
the ruins of St. Peter. | 

From thence Frederick marches back with 
| oh expedition againſt the confederate towns. 
The plague, by which his army is deſolated 
tor ſome time, contributes to their ſafety. The 
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German troops, though victorious over the Ro- 
mans, were often vanquiſhed by intemperance 
and the heat of the climate. 
1168. | 
Alexander III. finds the ſecret of engaging at 
once in his party Emanuel emperor of the 
Greeks, and William king of Sicily, natural, 
enemy of the Greeks ; ſo much did they think. 
it was for their common intereſt to unite againſt 
Barbaroſſa. 5 | 
In effect, theſe two powers ſend money and 
ſome troops to the Pope. The emperor, at the 
head of an army very much diminiſhed, ſees. 
the Milaneſe rebuild their walls under his very 
noſe, and almoſt all Lombardy in a conſpiracy 
againſt him: he retires towards the country of 
Morienne : the Milaneſe, emboldened, purſue 
him to the mountains: he eſcapes with great 
difficulty, and. retreats to Alſace, while he is 
excommunicated by the Pope, 
Italy breathes again in conſequence of his re- 
treat, The Milaneſe fortify themſelves; and 
build, at the foot of the Alps, the town of 
Alexandria, in honour of the Pope. | 
T This year Lunenburg begins to be a town. 
The biſhop of Wirtzburg obtains civil juriſ- 
diction in the duchy of Franconia. It was in 
conſequence of this grant that his ſucceſſors 
have had the direction of the circle of that 
name. | 
Guelph, couſin-german of the famous Henry 
the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, on his 
death-bed,;leaves to the emperor the duchy of 
Spoleto and the warquiſate of Tuſcany, with 
his right to Sardinia, a country claimed by fo 
= „men 
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many competitors, abandoned to itſelf and its 
bailiffs, one of whom called himſelf King. 


1169. | 

Frederick cauſes his Gde. ſon Henry to be 
elected king of the Romans, while he himſelf 
is on the brink of Ioſing Rome and Italy for 
ever. 

Some months after, he cauſes his ſecond ſon 
Frederick to be elected duke of Germany, and 
ſecures to him the duchy of Suabia. Foreign 
authors have imagined that Frederick had given 
all Germany to this fon ; but it was no more 
than antient Germany,. properly ſo called. 
There was no other king of Germany than the 
emperor. | W 155 

1170. 

Frederick is no longer recognifable. Inſtead 
of going to fight, he negotiates with the Pop-. 
His armies and his treaſure were then dimi- 
niſhed. | Dey Tlie 

The Danes take Stetin, Henry the Lion, 
inſtead of aſſiſting the emperor to recover Italy, 
takes the croſs with his Saxon kuights, in or- 
der to go and fight in Paleſtine. et 

1171. - 

Henry the Lion, finding a truce eſtabliſhed in 
Aſia, returns by the way of Egypt. The ſultan 
bad a mind to altonifſh Europe by his magnifi- 
cence and. generoſity : he loads the duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria with preſents, and, amon 


ather.things, gives him fifteen hundred Arablan 


horſes. f 
1172. 


At length the emperot convenes a diet at 


Worms, and demands aſſiſtance from Germany 
to reduce Italy under his power. | 5 
E 
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He begins by ſending. a ſmall army com- 
manded by that ſame archbiſhop of Mentz,. 
who had defeated the Romans. 

The towns of Lombardy were confederated, 
but jealous one of another. Lucca was a mor- 
tal enemy of Piſa; Genoa hated Piſa and Flo- 
rence ; and by theſe diviſions Italy was loſt. 

Chriſtiern, archbiſhop of Mentz, dextrouſly 
ſucceeds 1 the Venetians from the 
league; but Milan, Pavia, Florence, Cremona, 

Parma, and Bologna, are unſhaken, and Rome 


ſupports them. | | 
Mean while Frederick is obliged to go and 


appeaſe the troubles in Bohemia, where he de- 


poſes Ladiſlaus, and gives the regency to the 


ſon. of that prince. He could not be more ab- 


ſolute than he was in Germany, or more impo- 
tent than he was at that very time on the other 
fide of the Alps. 

1174. 


At length he paſſes Mount Cenis; beſieges 


that Alexandria which was built in his abſence, 


and the name of which was odious to him; and 
begins by ſignifying to the inhabitants, that, if. 
they would have the preſumption to defend 


themſelves, he would ſpare neither age nor ſex. . 


1175. 

The Alexandrians, aft dy the confederate 
towns, make a ſally upon the Imperialiſts, 
whom they defeat, in imitation of the Milaneſe. 
The emperor's diſgrace is completed by his be- 
ing abandoned by Henry the Lion, who retires- 
wich his Saxons, very ill diſpoſed towards Bar- 
baroſſa, who kept for himſelf the lands of Ma- 


thilda, . 
4 Italy 
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Ital 2 ſeemed to be upon the eve of being 
freed for ever. 5 
Frederick receives reinforcements from Ger- 
many. The archbiſhop of Mentz is at the 
other end of Italy, in the march of Ancona, 
with his troops 
The war is puſhed with great vivacity on 
both ſides. The Milaneſe infantry, armed with: 
pikes, defeats the whole imperial: houſhold 
troops. Frederick eſcapes with difficulty from 
the purſuit of the conquerors: he conceals him- 
ſelf, and at lepgth. takes te in Pavia. | 
This victory was the ſignal of the liberty of 
the Italians for ſeveral years: they could then 
be hurt by none but themſelves. The haughty 
Frederick anticipates: at laſt, and ſolicits pope 
Alexander, who had retired long ago to Anigni,. 
equally afraid of the Romans, who would have 
no maſter, and of the emperor, who wanted to 
be maſter.. | 
Frederick. offers him his affiſtance to retrieve 
his authority. in Rome, to reftore the patrimony 
of St. Peter, and give him part of the lands of the 


counteſs Mathilda. A. congreſs is aſſembled at 
Bologna. 


_ 


About the ſame time he was defeated at ſea by the 
Venetians, and his eldeſt ſon Henry, who commanded his 
fleet, fell into the hands of the enemy, The Pope, in ho- 
nour of this victory, ſailed out into the open ſea, accom- 
panied by the whole ſenate ; and after having pronounced 
a thouſand benedictions on that element threw into it a 
ring, 4s a mark of his gratitude and affe&ion. This is the 
origin of that ceremony which is annually performed by 


on Venetians, under the notion of eſpouſing the Adriatic 
ea. | 


1177. 
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1177. 

The Pope cauſes the 8 to be transferred 
to Venice, where he arrives in the ſhips of the 
king of Sicily. The ambaſſadors of Sicily, and 
the deputies of the Lombard towns, are the firſt 
who go thither, _ Chriſtiern, archbiſhop of 


' Mentz, goes to conclude the peace. 


It is difficult to explain how that peace, which 
ovgnt to have ſecured the repoſe of the popes, 
and the liberty of the Italians, was no more 
than a truce for fix years with the Lombard 
towns, and of fiſteen with Sicily. There was 
no queſtion about the lands of the counteſs 
Mathilda, which had been the baſis of the 
treaty. | | | 

Every thing being concluded, the emperor 
repairs to Venice. The duke conducts him in 
his gondola to St. Mark, The Pope waited for 
him at the gate, with the {tiara upon his head. 
The emperor, without his cloak, conducts him 
to the chair, with a beadle's ſtaff in his hand. 
The Pope preaches in Latin, which Frederick 
did not underſtand. _ After ſermon, the empe- 
ror comes and kiſſes the Pope's feet, takes the 
communion from his hand, leads his mule in 


the ſquare of St. Mark, when he comes from 
church; and Alexander III. cries aloud, It 


hath pleaſed God that an old man and a prieſt 
{ ould triumph over a powerful and terrible em- 


peror.” All Italy looks upon Alexander III. as 


its deliverer and father. | 

The peace was ſworn upon the evangeliſts by 
twelve princes of the empire. Theſe treaties 
were hardly ever written at that time. There 


were few clauſes, The oaths were ſufficient. - 


Few of the German princes could read, or fign 
their 


{ 
L 
( 
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their names, and the pen was ſeldom uſed but 
at Rome. This period reſembles thote ſavage 
times called heroic. 

Nevertheleſs, they exact from the emperor a 
particular act, ſealed with his own ſeal, by 
which he promiſes not to diſturb the towns of 
Italy for lix years. 

5178. | 

How durſt Frederick Barbaroſſa, after that, 
pais through Milan, the people of which had 
_ defeated him, after he had treated them as ſlaves? 
thither he went, however, on his return to 
Germany. 

Other troubles harraſſed that vaſt, warlike, 
powerful, and unfortunate country, in which 
there was not then one town comparable to any 
of the middling towns of Italy. | 

Henry the Lion, maſter of Saxony and Bava- 
Tia, ſtill made war upon ſeveral biſhops, as the 
emperor had warred againſt the pope. 

He ſunk like him, and even by means of the 
emperor himſelf, 
be archbiſhop of Cologn, aflited by one 
half of WeſtpizaJia, the archbiſhop o Magde- 
burg, and a biſhop of Halberſtadt, welę oppreſ- 
fed by Henry the Lion, and did him all the 
miſchief in their power. Almoſt all ny. 
embraced their Py. 


1179. 

3 the Lion is the lourth duke of Bavaria 
that was put to the ban of the empire in the 
diet of Goſlar. A powerful army was required 
tq execute this decree, That prince was more 
powerful than the emperor, He at that time 
commanded from Lubeck to the middle of Weſt. 
phalia, He had beſides Bavaria, Stizia and Ca- 

| tintbia. 
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rinthia. His enemy, the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
is charged with the execution of the ban. 

Among the vaſſals of the empire who bring 
troops to the archbiſhop of Cologne, we ſee one 
Philip count of Flanders, as well as a count of 
Hainault, a duke of Brabant, &c. This cir- 
eumſtance might make one believe, that what 
is properly called Flanders, always conſidered 
itſelf as a member of the empire, although a 
part of France; ſuch uncertainty attends the 
feodal right. 

Duke Henry defends himſelf in Saxony, takes 
Thuringia and Heſſe, and. defeats the army of 
the archbiſhop. ' : 

The greateſt part of Germany is ravaged by 
that civil war; the natural effect of the feodal 
government. It is even ſtrange that it did not 
oftener produce this effect. | 5 

| 1180. | 

After various ſucceſs, the emperor holds a 
diet in the caſtle of Gelnhauſen near the Rhine. 
There the proſcription of Henry the Lion is re- 
newed and confirmed. There Frederick gives 
Saxony to Bernhard d' Anhalt, ſon of Albert 


the Bear, marquis of Brandenburg. He gives 


him likewiſe part of Weſtphalia. The houſe of 
Anhalt muſt then have become the moſt power - 
ful in Germany. ä | 

Bavaria is granted to Otho count of Vitelſ- 
bach, chief of the emperor's court of juſtice. 
From this Otho Vitelſbach are deſcended the 
two electoral houſes of Bavaria, which after ſo 
many misfortunes ſtill ſubſiſt. They owe their 
greatneſs to Frederick Barbarofla, 

As ſoon as thoſe noblemen were inveſted, 
each falls upon Henry the Lion, and the empe- 
ror puts himſelf at the head of the army. 
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They take from duke Henry Lunenburg, of 
which he was maſter; they attack Lubeck, of 


which he was protector; and Waldemar king 
of Denmark aſſiſts the emperor in the ſiege. 


Lubeck, which was already rich, dreading to 


fall under the power of Denmark, ſurrenders to 
the emperor, who declares it an imperial town, 
capital of the towns upon. the Baltic, with per- 
miſſion to coin money, | | 
Duke Henry being no longer able to reſiſt, 
goes and throws himſelf at the feet of the em- 
peror, who promiſes to maintain him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, the re- 
mains of ſo many dominions which are taken 
from him. | 1 575 
Henry the Lion goes to London with his wife 
to his father-in-law king Henry II. She brings 
him a ſon called Ocho, who was afterwards em- 
ror, under the name of Otho IV. and from a 
rother of this Otho IV. are deſcended the 
princes who now reign in England. So that 
the dukes of Brunſwick, the kings of England, 
and the dukes of Modena, are all derived from 
one common origin, _ that origin is Italian. 
1103. 72 tl 
Germany is then quiet. Frederick aboliſhes 
ſeveraE barbarous cuſtoms ; among others, that 
of plundering the moveables of the dead ; an 
horrible right, which all the citizens of the 
towns exerciſed at the deceaſe of a burgher, at 
the expence of his heirs ; and which always 
produced bloody quarrels, though moveables at. 
that time were of ſmall importance. 1 N 
All the cities of Lombardy enjoy a profound 
peace, and reſpire new liſe. The 
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The Romans ſtill perſiſt in the notion of 
withdrawing themſelves from the power of the 
opes, as well as from that of the emperors. 
hey. expel from Rome pope Lucius III. the 
fucceflor of Alexander. | 

The ſame Chriftiern, archbiſhop of Mentz, 
ſtill the emperor's general, marches.with an ar- 
my to the aſſiſtance of the pope, but dies at 
Tulculum. #1 

The ſenate lords it in Rome. Some clerks, 
ſuppoſed to be [pies from Pope Lucius III. are 
ſent back to him without their eyes. A piece 
of inhumanity unworthy of the Roman name. 

1183. 

Frederick I, declares — — an imperial 
town. He detaches Tirol from Bavaria, and 
likewiſe diſmembers it of Stiria, which he erects 
into a duchy. | | 
Tue cclcbrated congreſs held at Placentia, 
April 30, between the emperor's. commiſſaries 
and the deputies of all the towns in Lombardy. 
Even thoſe of Venice were prefent. They agree 
that the emperor may exact the oath, of fidelity 
from his vallals of Italy; and that they are ob- 
liged to march to bis aſſiſtance, in caſe he ſhould 
be attacked in his journey to Rome, which is 
called the Roman expedition, | 

They ſtipulate that the towns and the vaſſals 
ſhall furniſh the emperor in his paſlage with no- 
thing but ordinary forage, and — — for the 
month. | 

The emperor grants them the right of hav- 
ing troops, fortifications, and tribunals, without 
appeal, in cauſes to the amount of fifty marks 
of ſilver, and that no cauſe ſhall ever be reheard 
in Germany. 

1 
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If in theſe towns the biſhop has the title of 
count, he ſhall preſerve the right of electing 
conſuls in his epiſcopal town; and if the biſhop 
is not in poſſeſſion of that right, it is reſerved 
to the emperor. | 

This treaty, which made Italy free under a 
chief, has been long confidered by the Italians 
as the foundation of their public right. ' 

The marquis of Malaſpina and the counts of 
Crema are therein ſpecially named, and the em- 
peror tranlacts with them as with the other 
towns. All the lords of the fiefs in general are 
therein comprehended. | 

In all probability the deputies of Venice ſign- 
ed this treaty only for the fiefs they poſſeſſed on 


the continent; as for the city of Venice, it 


would not put its liberty and independence upon 
any ſuch compromiſe. 
1184. | 

A great diet at Mentz, where the emperor 
again cauſes his ſon Henry to be acknowledged 
king of the Romans, 

He knights his two ſons Henry and Frederick : 
he is the firſt emperor who thus knighted his 
ſons with the ceremonies then uſed. TI he new 
knight watched his arms; afterwards he was 


put in the bath; then he came to receive the 


kiſs and cuff in a tunic : his ſpurs were buckled 


on by knights: he dedicated his ſword-to God 


and the ſaints: he was cloathed with an epitoge 
or looſe robe : but what was the moſt whimſical 
part of the farce, he was ſerved at dinner with- 
out being allowed to eat or drink, 

The emperor goes to Verona, whither Lu- 


cius III. had retired on his expulſion from 
Rome, and there a ſmall council was held. 
4 'The 


| || 
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The queſtion was not to re-eſtabliſh Lucius at 
Rome. The ſubje& of debate was the great 
quarrel about the lands of the counteſs Ma- 


* thilda, and nothing was agreed upon. The 


Pope likewiſe refuſed to crown young Henry 

Emperor. | 

The emperor goes and cauſes him to be 
crowned king of Italy at Milan, to which place 
the iron crown was N from Monza. 

ä 1185. | 

The pope, who had already quarrelled with 
the Romans, is imprudent enough to quarrel 
with the emperor, upon the ſubject of that dan- 
gerous inheritance of Mathilda. 

A king of Sardinia commands the troops of 
Frederic. The king of Sardinia is the ſon of 
that bailiff who had bought the title of king. 

e ſeizes ſome towns, of which the popes were 
fill in poſſeſſion. Lucius III. almoſt ſtripped 
of every thing, dies at Verona; and Frederic, 
tho* the pope's conqueror, cannot be ſovereign 
in Rome. | 
| 1186, 


The emperor, at Milan Feb. 6, marries his ſon 
king Henry to Conſtance of _— daughter of 
Roger II. king of Naples and Sicily, and grand- 
daughter of Roger I. of that name. She was pre- 
ſumptive heireſs of that fine kingdom ; and this 
marriage was productive of the moſt tedious 
and dreadful misfortunes. 

This year ought to be famous in Germany 
for the cuſtom which one Bertrand biſhop of 
Metz introduced, of having archives in every 
town to regiſter the deeds and writings of pri- 
vate eſtates. Before that time, every thing was 
proved by evidence only, and almoſt all diſ- 
putes were decided by combat. 1187. 
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1 | 1187, | 
Pomerania, which _ having belonged to 
the Poles, became vaſſal of the empire, and 
paid a ſlight tribute, is ſubdued by Canute king 
of Denmark, and becomes a vaſlal to the 
Danes. Sleſwick formerly holding of the em- 
pire, becomes a _—_ of Denmark. Thus did 
that kingdom, which itſelf formerly held of 
Germany, deprive the empire at once of two 
provinces. ad | 

Frederick Barbarofla, heretofore ſo great and 
powerful, had nothing now but the ſhadow 
of authority in Italy, and ſaw the power of 
Germany greatly diminiſhed. 

He retrieves his reputation, i 
crown of Bohemia to a duke or king whom his 
- ſubjeQs had depoſed. 

The Genoeſe build a fort at Monaco, and 
make the acquiſition of Gavi. | 225 

Great troubles in Savoy. The emperor Fre- 
deric declares againſt the count of Savoy, de- 
taches ſeveral fiefs from that country, and a- 
mong others, the biſhoprics of Turin and Ge- 
neva. The biſhops of theſe towns become noble- 
men of the empire. Hence proceed perpetual 


quarrels between the biſhops and counts of 


Geneva. 
1188. | 
Saladin the greateſt man of his time, having 
retaken Jeruſalem from. the Chriſtians, pope 
Clement III. cauſes a new cruſade to be preach- 
ed over all Europe. 

The zeal of the Germans took fire; we can 
ſcarce conceive the motives that determined 
the emperor Frederic to march towards Pale- 
| Mine, and at the age of fixty-eight mage an 

| 2 
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n preſerving the 
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enterprize concerning which a wiſe prince 


'6uzht to have been by this time difabuſed : 


What ſtrongly marks the character of the times, 
he ſends a count of the empire to Saladin to de- 


mand in a formal manner, Jeruſalem and the 


true croſs. 

We here ſee a remarkable example of the 
ſpirit of the times. It was to be feared that. 
Henry the Lyon in the emperor's abſence, would 
make an attempt to recover the dominions of 
which he had been deſpoiled. He is obliged 
to ſwear that he will make no attempt during 
the holy war. He ſwears, and his oath is 
believed. x 

1189. 


Frederick Barbaroſſa with his ſon Frederick 
duke of Suabia, marches through Auſtria and 
Hungary with above a hundred thouſand cru- 
fards, If he could have led ſuch an army of 
volunteers to Rome, he would have been em- 
peror indeed. The firſt enemies he finds are 
the Chriſtian Greeks of the empire of Conſtan- 
tinople. The Greek emperor and the cruſards 
had always found ſubje& of complaint againſt 
one anot er. — s — II — a 

The emperor of Conſtantinople was Iſaacus 
Angelus. He refuſes to give the title of Em- 
peror to F ih regards as king of 
Germany only, and he ſignifies to him that if 
he had a mind to obtain a paſſage, he muſt give 


hoſtages. We ſee in the conſtitutions of Gol- 


daſt the letters of theſe two emperors. © Iſaacus 
Angelus gives Frederick no other title than 
that of adyocate of the Roman church. Fre- 


derick by way of anſwe calls Angelus a dog. 


Yet after this, we are aſtonifhed at the epithets 
f given 
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given to one another by Homer's heroes in 
times ſtill more GP 


1190. 

Frederick having- opened the. ES ſword 
in hand defeats the ſultan of Iconium, takes 
his city, paſſes Mount Taurus, and dies of the 
plague “ after his victory, leaving a reputation 


famous for inequality and greatneſs, and a me- 


122 much more dear to Germany than to 


Ital 
He! is ſaid to have been buried in Tyre, but 


we do not really know what place contains the 
aſhes of an emperor who made ſo much noiſe 
in his life-time, His ſucceſs in Aſia muſt 
have been much leſs ſolid than ſhining; for 
bis ſon Frederick of Suabia had no more than 
an army of about ſeven or eight thouſand ſight- 
ing men left out of above an hundred thouſand 
who arrived in thoſe parts. 
The ſon ſoon died of the plague like his fa- 
ther; and nobody remained in Aſia but Leo- 
pold duke of Auſtria with a few knights, Tus 
mne every cruſade. 3 


8 * 1 " : 


2 1 

.* Barre ſays expreſly, that be was drowned in the river 
Cydnus, and that his body was buried at Tyre, This is 
the ſame river into which Alexander the Great, plunging 
when he was warm, was ſeized with a: ſudden chillneſs, 
which produced. a dangerous fever: In all probability 
Barbaroſſa owed his death to the ſame cauſe ; z being an 
expert ſwimmer, he ventured to bathe in the river while 
warm, and the extreme coldneſs of its water,” (for which 
it is remarkable) ſuddenly checking the perſpiration, ex - 
cited a fever, which proved fatal, becauſe perhaps, he had 

Macedonian. 


mot a phy ſician equal in i to Philip the 
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" TwenTY-THIRD EMPEROR, 


| 1190. "EAR 

HENRY VI. already twice acknowledged 

and crowned during his father's life, does 

ot renew that ceremony, but reigns in full 
right and power, | | | 

_ Henry the Lien, the old duke of Saxony and 

Bavaria, who poſſeſſed fo many towns, had 

very little regarded the oath he took to abſtain 


from all attempts to recover his fortune. He 


had already entered Holſtein, and his party was 
eſpouſed by the biſhops, particularly the biſhop 
e ae 
Henry VI. gives him battle near Verden, and 
is conqueror. At laſt peace is made with that 
rince, who was ſo often proſcribed and ſo often 
in arms. He is left in poſſeſſion of Brunſwick 
after it is diſmantled, He divides ' with the 
count of Holſtein the title of lord of Lubeck, 
which {till continues à free town under its 


lords. 


The emperor Henry VI. having ſecured Ger- 
many by this victory and peace, turns his 
thoughts towards Italy. There he might have 
been more powerful than Charlemagne and tbe 
Othos, as being direct poſſeſſor of the lands of 
Mathilda, . king of Naples in tight of his wife, 
and lord paramount of all the reſt. 


| . 

He was obliged to lock after this inheritance 
of Naples and Sicily. The noblemen of the 
country were not at all deſirous of ſeeing that 
King- 
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kingdom, which had become flouriſhing in fo 
little a time, a ſubjected province of Germany. 
The blood of thoſe French gentlemen. who had 
by their courage becoine their kings and coun- 
e was very dear to him. They elected 
ancred, ſon of prince Roger, and grandſon 
of their good king Roger. This prince Lan- 
cred was not born of a marriage deemed legi- 
timate. But how many baſtards have before 
him inherited the greateſt kingdoms? Beſides, 
the will of the people and election ſeem the 
„„ __ Windham -W- wr cthnpc 
The'emperor treats with the Genoeſe abou; 
furniſhing a fleet with which he may go 55 
diſpute Apuglia and Sſeily. Merchants are 
able to do that which' the emperor could not do 
of himſelf. He confirms the privileges of the 
towns'of "Lombardy, to en 6 them in his fa- 
vour. He behaves reſpe&fully ts [Pope Ce- 
leſtin III. an old man turned o fourſeore, who, 
the” not prieſt, had been'eleHeq,” 0 
Tue ceremony of the exaltation of popes, 
in thoſe days, was performed in this manner; 
as ſoon as they were nominated, they were 
clothed with a red, cope. They were con- 
ducted to à fone pulpit thrbugh which there 
was aà hole, called Jrercararium * then to a pul- 
pit of porphyry, where they were preſented 
with two keys, that of the church of the La- 
teran, and that of the palace, the origin of the 
pope's arms; from thence to a third pulpit, 
where he was preſented with a ſilken girdle, 
and a purſe, with twelve ſtones, in imitation 
of the ephod of the high prieſt of the ew. It 
is not known at what period theſe cuſtoms be- 
| os gan, 


d 
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gan. Thus was Celeſtin exalted beſore he was 


à prieſt. 


On the emperor's arrival at Rome, the pope 
cauſed himſelf to be ordained prieſt on Eaſter- 
eve, next day he is conſecrated biſhop, and 
the day aſter, conſecrates Henry VI. with the 


empreſs Conſtance. | 


Roger de Hoveden, an Engliſhman, is the 
only author who. relates that the pope kicked 
down the crown with which the emperor was 
to be adorned, and that it was ſet up again by 
the cardinals. He miſtakes an accident for a 
ceremony“. It has been likewife ſuppoſed to 
be a mark of pride, equally brutal and ridicu- 
lous. Either the pope doted, or the adventure 
is not true. of 33 
The emperor, in order to render the pope 
favourable to him in his expedition of Naples 
and Sicily, reſtores to him the ancient town of 
Tuſculum. The pope gives it to the Roman 
people, whoſe municipal government {Wl ſub- 
ſiſted, The Romans demoliſhed it entirely: 
in this particular they ſeem to have adopted the 
deſtructive ſpirit of the Goths and Heruli who 
ſettled among the. * 
Nevertheleſs, old Celeſtin III. as Paramourtf 
of Naples and Sicily, dreading a powerful vaſ- 
ſal, who would not yield TD forbids the 
emperor to attempt that conqueſt : a prohibi- 
tion as ridiculous as kicking the crown, ſeeing 


„ ä e » PI" I „ lh _ 


MW bo told M. de Voltaire that this was an accident ? 
It was ſuch an inſtance of inſolence as cardinal Pandulpho 
afterwards exhibited to John, king of England, at Dover, 
with a view to demonſtrate the dependence of that .king- 
dom on the ſee of Rome, | 
he 
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Re could not hinder the emperor from marching 
to Naples. hee bn | 
Diſeaſes always deſtroy the German troops 
in hot and fruitful countries. One half of the 
imperial army dies upon the way to Naples. 
Conſtance the emperor's wife is at Salerno 
delivered to king Tancred, who generouſly ſends 
her back to her huſband. ö 
: | ö 
The emperor poſtpones his enterprize upon 
Naples and Sicily, and goes to Worms. He 
makes Contad, one of his brothers, duke of 
Suabia. He gives to Philip another brother, who 


was afterwards emperor, the duchy of Spoletto, 


which he takes from the houſe of the Guelphs. 

The (eſtabliſhment of the knights of the 
Teutonic order, deſtined at firſt for the ſeryice 
of the ſick in Paleſtine, and ſince become 
conquerors. The firſt houſe they have in Ger- 
many, is built at Coblentz. ee 

Henry the Lion renews his pretenſions, and 
reſumes his arms. He makes no attempt upon 
Saxony, or Bavaria, but falls again upon Hol- 
ſtein, and looſes all that he had left elſewhere, 


1193. 

At that time Saladins the great, drove all the 
Chriſtians from Syria. Richard cu de Lion, 
king of England, after having performed ex- 

loits equally admirable and ineffectual, returns 
ike the reſt*. He was upon bad terms with 
„ Richard's generoſity in this expedition was equal to 
his vatour ; for, in order to compromiſe the difference be- 
eween Guy de Luzignan and Conrad, who diſputed the 


crown of Jeruſalem, he preſented the firſt with the king- 


dom of Cyprus, which he had conquesed in his voyage to 
| M 3 Paleſtine 
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the emperor, and upon worſe with Leopold 
duke of Auſtria, on account of a childiſh.quar- 
rel about a point of. honovr, which: had hap» 
pened between them in the unfortunate. wars 
of the Eaſt. He paſſes thraugh the duke's tei- 
ritories ; and that prince puts him in irons, con- 
trary to the oath of all the Cruſards, contrary, 
to the reſpect due to royalty, and contrary to 
the honour and law of nations. | 

The duke of Auſtria delivers his priſoner to 
the emperor. Eleonora wife of Richard Cour 
de Lien , finding | herſelf unable to revenge, 
offers to ranſom her huſband. This ranſom is 


faid to have amounted to one hundred and fifty 


thouſand marks of filver. - That is about two 
millions of German crouns; and cunlidering 
the ſcar city of money and the price of proviſions, 
that ſum would be equivalent to forty millions 


of crowns in, our time *. Hiſtorians perhaps 


15 uu? have 


C 
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Paleſtine. Bet ; aſter many ſignal'exploits, deferted by 


| Philip, Auguſtus, and other European allies, he concluded 


à trute for three years” with Saladine, on condition that 
Aſcalon ſhould be demoliſhed, that the Chriſtians ſhould 
fortify Joppa, and occupy: all the places on the ſea coaſt. 

+. She was his mother. 3 ip 
Computing | the mark at eight punces of filver, and 
each ounce-at five ſhillings, the ſum of offſe hundred and 
fifty thouſand marks, amounts to three hundred thouſand 


pounds ſterling. That the ranſom. of Richard couldinot be 


leſs than this ſum, may be judged ſrom the following cir- 
cumſtances. Every military tenant was, by the feudal faw, 
and the nature of his tenure, obliged to give aid for the 
ranſom of his lord from captivity. This ſoccage was raiſed 
in England, together with a talliage or hydage upon titties, 
+Soroughs, and manors, belonging to the crown, or in tho 
king's hands, by eſcheat. Beſides theſe, great ſums were 
raiſed from the voluntary contributions of the people, zeal. 
ous for their king's releaſe, The parochial clergy granted 

one 
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have taken one hundred and fiſty thouſand 
marks, (marcas) fot an hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand marks, which were no more than half 
livres. Theſe miſtakes are but too common. 

Whatever the ranſom was, the emperor Hen- 
ry VI. who had no other right to jit than that 
of banditti, received it as baſely, as he had 
unjuſtly: detained. Richard. It is likewiſe ſaid 
that he compelled: him to do homage for the 
kingdom of England. Vain homage indeed 
Richard would dave been far from deſerving the 
firname of Cœur de Lion, if he an ert to 
ſuch abject ſubm ion 
A biſhop of Prague is madeduke or king of 
Bohemia. He purchaſes | his inveſtiture n 
Henry VI. for a ſum of money. 

Henry the Lion now ſeventy years of 22e, 
marries his ſon, who bears the title of count of 
Brunſwick, to Agnes daughter of Conrad count 
Palatine the emperor's unele. Agnes loved the 
count of Brunſwick:; this marr to which 
the emperor conſents; feconciles bim to the 
old duke, who dies ſoon after, leaving . 
wick at leaſt to his deſcendants. 

4 1194.0 22 gucok v 

It is probable that the emperor: ent) VI. 
ranſomed king, Richard, 1 invelled the epiſ- 
copal king of Bohemia, on purpoſe to bay- 
wherewithal te conquer Neplen and Sicily, 


one. 10 k | their tythes ; the bilhops, abbots, ad 5 oor 
lity, freely parted with a ſourth of their income; j. the ce 
tians gave up all their ryenue of ,wogl for one year 3 ; 
pariſhes melted down their ſacred chalices z, the hears 
and monaſteries ſold their plate and treaſures to the 1 amount 
of thirty thouſand marks, on promiſe of 1 reimburſed 
after the king's return... 

M 4 Tancred, 
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Tanered, his competitor, dies. The people 
chooſe his ſon William, though an infant, in 
his room; a plain proof that it was not ſo much 
Tancred as the nation which diſputed the throne 
of Naples with the emperor. 

The Genoeſe furniſh Henry with the fleet 
they had promiſed, and to this the Piſans add 
twelve galleys. The emperor with theſe forces 
furniſhed by the Italians to enſlave Italy, ap- 
pears before Naples, which ſurrenders ; and, 
while he is beſieging Palermo and Catanea in 
Sicily, Tancred's widow, being ſhut up in Sa- 
lerno, capitulates, and yields up the two king- 
doms, on condition that her ſon William ſhall 
have the principality of Tarentum. Thus, an 
hundied years after Robert and Roger had con- 
quered Sicily, the fruit of the toils of the 
French knights falls into the hands of the houſe 
of Suabia. ab?” {PST wy 
The Genoeſe demand of the emperor the 
execution of the treaty he had made with them ; 
the reſtitution of ſome lands, as therein ſtipu- 
lated, and the confirmation of their privileges 
in Sicily granted by king Roper. Henry vi. 
anſwers to this effect: When you ſhall have 
convinced me that you are really free, and do 
not owe me a fleet in quality of vaſfals, I will 
keep the promiſe I have made.” Then, join- 
ing the moſt atrocious cruelty to perfidy and 
ingratitude, he orders Tancred's body to be 
dug up and decapitated by the hands of the 
hangman: he orders William, the fon of Tan- 
cred, to be caſtrated and ſent priſoner to Caire, 
where his eyes are put out, The queen bis 
mother and ber daughters are conducted to 
Germany, and ſhut up in a convent of Alſace. 
| | — Henry 
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Henry carries off part of the treaſure which had 
been amaſſed by the kings. And mankind al- 
low ſuch men to rule them ! 


| 1195. 
Henry of Brunſwick. on of the Lion, ob- 
tains the palatinate after the death of the Pala- 
tine Conrad his father-in-law. | 
A new cruſade is publiſhed at Worms. Hen- 
ry VI. promiſes to go _ fight for Jeſus Chriſt, 
1196. | | 
The zeal of thoſe x; EDT Ut voyages in- 


creaſed by misfortune, juſt as religions have 


been ſtrengthened by perſecution. A ſiſter of 
Philip Auguſtus king of France, widow of Bela 
king of Hungary, puts herſelf at the head of 
the German cruſards, and goes to Paleſtine to 
experience the fate of all thoſe who had gone 
before her. Henry VI. orders another part of 
the cruſard army to march into Italy, where it 
could be-more.uſcful to him than at Jeruſalem, 
I197. 
This. is one of the mol curious and intereſt- 
jag points of hiſtory. The great Belgie chro- 
nicle relates, that Henry not only cauſed bis 
ſon Frederic II. a child in the cradle, to be 
elected by two and fifty noblemen or biſhops; 
but likewiſe declared the empire hereditary, and 
decreed that Naples and Sicily ſhould be incor- 
porated for ever with the empire. If Henry VI. 
could make ſuch laws, he made them without 
doubt; and he was formidable enough to make 


them without conttadiction. Certain it is, his 


epitaph at Panorma imports, that he reunited 
Sicily to the empire: but the popes ſoon ren- 
dered that reunion . and at Eis *. 
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it plainly appeared that the right of election was 
ſtil) dear to the noblemen of Germany. 

Mean while Henry VI. marches to Naples 
over land: all the noblemen of that country 
were incenſed againſt him, and a general in- 
ſurrection was to be feared-: he ſtrips them of 
their fiefs, which he beſtows upon the Germans. 
or Italians of his own party. Deſpair forms 
the conſpiracy which the emperor wanted to- 
prevent. One count Jordani, of the houſe of 
the Norman princes, puts himſelf at the head of 
the people: he is delivered up to' the emperor, 
who cauſes him to be put to death by a torture 
which one would imagine an imitation of the 

fabulous tyrants of antiquity: he is tied naked 
on a chair of red hot iron, and crowned with 
a circle of the ſame metal burning hot, nailed 
to his head, po TE 

104343 iTmob3-v iis lT 

Then the emperor allows the reſt of the Ger- 
man, cruſards to depart, "They land in Cyprus. 

The biſhop of Wurtzburg, by whom hey are 
conducted, gives the crown of Eyptus to Emeri 
de Luſtgnan, who choſe rather to de à vaſſal of 
the German than of the Greek empire. 
his ſame Emeri de Luſignan, King of Cy- 
pftus, marries Iſabella daughter of the laſt king 
of Jeruſaſem and from hence tedmes the title 
of king of Cyprus and Jeruſalem, whiel ſeveral 
> ſovertigns have diſputed In Europe. 
The German crufards meet with: Various ſor- 
tune in Aſia. In the mean time Henry VI. 
remains in Sicily with a ſmall” number of 
troops; and this ſecurity is tne cauſe of his. 
Fin; they conſpire at Naples aud in Siciiy 
. "Zpainſt tre tyrant; his own wife Conſtance is 
N 4 the 
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the foul of the conſpiracy, They betake them- 
ſelves to arms on all hands. Conſtance for- 
ſakes her cruel huſband, and puts herſelf at the 
head of the conlyiraters. All. the, Germans 
found in Sicily are murdered. This is the fuſt 
ſtroke: of the Sicilian. veſpers, aſterwards tolled 
under Charles of France. Henty is fam to ca- 
pitulate with his wife; be dies, and, it is (aid, 
of poiſon which his wife gave bim; a crime 
perhaps excuſable in a woman who revenged 
her family and country, if poiſoning, and eſ- 
. inen a huſband ca ein ever Boe Juſ- 
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1198. 

A firſt the rob tener and Lilliops aſſembled 
at Atnſberg, in Thutingia, grant the ad- 
miniſtration of 3 to Philip duke of Sua- 
dia, uncle to Frederick II. a minor, Who had 
been already acknowledged as king of the Ro · 
mans, Thus the true emperor was Frederick 
II. but other noble men, be ing incenſed to ſee 
an elective empiię become hereditary, chooſe 
another king at Cologne; and elect the leaſt 
powerful, in order to. be powerful under his 
name. This pretended king or emperor called 
Bertold, duke of a ſmall part of. Swifferland 
ſoon renounced 1 the vain honour which he pal 
not maintain. Then the aſſembly. of ene 
de Oido duke f 554 c fop of H ke 
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the Lion. The electors were the duke of Lor- 
rain, a count of Kuke, the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne, the biſhops of Minden, Paderborn, the- 
abbot of Corbie, and two other abbots, who 
were Benedictine monks. 

Philip muſt likewiſe be nominated emperor, 
and is elected at Erfort. Here are four empe- 
rors in one year, but not one of them an empe- 
ror indeed. 

Otho of Brunſwick was in England; and 
Richard king of England, who had been fo un- 
worthily treated by Henry VI. and was juſtly 
the enemy of the houſe of Suabia, eſpouſed the 
party of Brunſwick ; of conſequence Philip Au- 
guſtus, king of France, declares for the other 
emperor Philip. | 

Here was another opportunity for the towns 
of Italy to ſhake off the German yoke: they 
became daily more and more powerful ; but 
even that power creates diviſions among them. 
Some held for Otho of Brunſwick, and others 
for Philip of Suabia. Pope Innocent III. re- 
mains neuter between the competitots. Ger- 
many ſuffers all the miſchiefs of a civil war. 

1199, 1200. 

In theſe inteſtine troubles of Germany,' no- 
thing is ſeen but change of party, agreements 
made and infringed, and weakneſs on all fides : 
nevertheleſs Germany is {till called the Roman 
Empire. | / 

The empreſs Conſtance ſtays in Sicily with 
her ſon prince Frederick. There ſhe was in 
peace; there the was regent ; and nothing 
could more plainly prove that ſhe had conſpired 
againſt her buſband Henry VT. than her retain- 
ing, in obedience to her ſon, thoſe very France 

Wno 
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who had taken arms againſt the father. Naples 
and Sicily, in young Frederick,. loved the fon 
of Conſtance, and the blood of their own kings. 
They did not even regard. this Frederick II. as 
the ſon of Henry VL. and, in all probability,. 
he really was not; ſeeing his mother, when ſhe 
demanded for him the inveſtiture of Naples and | 
Sicily of pope Celeſtin III. had been obliged to - | 
ſwear that Henry VI. was his father. if 
The famous pope Innocent III. fon. of a 
count of Segni, having taken poſſeſſion of the 
papal chair, a new inveſtiture was required. | 
Here begins a very fingular quarrel, . which, . | 
after the lapſe of above five hundred years, con- | 
tinues ſtill undetermined. | 
We have ſeen thoſe knights of Normandy, . * 
who became princes and kings of Naples and 14 
Sicily, holding at firſt of the emperors, and after- | 
wards doing homage to the Pope. When Ro- Wl 
ger, as yet no more than count of Sicily, gave 1 
new laws to that iſland, which he at one time 
won from the Mahometans and Greeks, when 
he reſtored ſo many churches to the Roman 
communion, pope Urban II. ſolemnly granted 
him the power of the legates a latere, and of 
legates born of the holy ſee. Theſe legates It! 
judged all eccleſiaſtical cauſes in the laſt appeal, Wt 
conferred - benefices, and. levied tithes. . Since | 
that time the kings of Sicily were in fact legates 
and vicars of the holy ſee, and really popes in 
their own kingdom: they had in reality- the | 
power of the two ſwords. This fole privilege, tt! 
which ſo many kings might have arrogated to | 
themſelves, was no-where known but 4n Sicily. 11 
The ſucceſſors of pope Urban II. bad confirm- | 
ed this prerogative, either by good-will or com- In 
N | pulſion, Wi 
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pulſion. Celeſtin III. had not conteſted it: 
but Innocent III. oppoſed it; treated the lega- 
tion of the kings of Sicily as having been ſur- 
reptitiouſly obtained ; and demanded that Con- 
ſtance would renounce it in the name of her 
ſon, and do liege, pure vine ſimple —_ for 


Sicily. 


. dies before abis order is ; obeyed, ; 
and leaves to the Pope the tutelage of king and 
kingdom. 

1201. 

ion III. will not own Philip for empe- 
rot; but acknowledges Otho, to whom he 
writes: By the authority of God derived to 
us, we receive you, and order you to be obeyed 
as king of the Romans; and, aſter the uſual 
preliminaties, we will give you the imperial 
crown. 

Philip Auguſtus king of F rance, partizan of 
Philip of Suabia, and enemy to Otho, ,wiites 
to the Pope in favour of Philip; and Innocent 
III, anſwers: , Either Philip muſt vals \ the 
mee or 1 loſe the ponuticate,” | 

1202. | 

e III. publiſhes a; new . in 
which the Germans have no concern. It Was 
in this cruſade that the Chriftiansiof the Weit 
tod Conſtantinople, inſtead of aſſiſting the 
Holy Land; it was tnis that extended the power 
and Ie ot Venice, 

on eu $203 n 08: 

The northern parts ot — become weak 
in tucſe troubles. Ihe Danes make themſelves 
maſters &f Vandalia, which is part of Ruſſia 
and Pomerania. It is difficult to aſcertain its 
limits. Were there any limits then in thoſe bar- 
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barous countries ! Holſtein, annexed to Den- 
. no longer acknowledged the empire. 
1204. 
The duke of. Brabant acknowledges Philip 
for emperor, and does him homage. 
1205. 
Several noblemen follow that example. Phi- 
lip is conſecrated at Aix by the archbiſhop of 
Cologne. The civil war continues in Ger- 


many. 
1206. 

Otho, being defeated by Philip near G 
flies for refuge to England. Then the Pope 
conſents to abandon him : he promiſes to take 
off Philip's excommunication, incurred by every 
prince who calls himſelf emperor, without the 
permiſhon of the holy fee: he will acknowledge 
him as lawful emperor, provided he will give 
his ſiſter in marriage to a nephew of bis Holi- 
neis, and beſtow upon ber, by way of dower, 
. the-duchy-of Spoleto, Tuſcany, and the-marche 
of Ancona. Theſe are ftrange propoſals: the 
marche of Ancona properly beionged to the holy 
lee, . Philip rejects the Pope's propoſal, choot- 
ing rather to be.excommunicated, than to part 
with ſuch a dower: nevertheleſs, by releakng 
an archbiſhop of Cologne, who was his pri- 
ſoner, he obtains his abſolution without. mak- 
ing the maten 

120%. a 

Otho returns from i to (Germany, 
where he appears ſeemingly without: partizans, 
.- though doubtleſs he : muſt have had — 
Friends, feejng he did return. 

2 mie es 144244: 3 20R% - - £30; 

-- Count-Ocho, y ho was palatine in N 

— aſſaſſinates 
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aſſaſſinates the emperor at Bamberg, and makes 
his eſcape very eaſily. 


O TF H O IV. 
TwENTY-FIFTH EMPEROR. | 


| O HO, in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt, 
and unite the factions, marries: Beatrice, 
daughter of the murdered emperor. 

Beatrice demands vengeance at Frankfort for 
her father's death. The diet puts the aſſaſſin 
to che ban of the empire. Count Papenheim 
does more: ſome time after he murders the em 
peror's murderer. 

en . 

Otho IV. ſtill more to corroborate his inte- 
reſt, confirms the rights and privileges of the- 
Italian towns, and even acknowleges thoſe 
which had been arrogated by the popes. He 
writes to Innocent III. We will yield you 
that obedience which our predeceſſors have. 
yielded to yours.” He leaves him in poſſeſſion 
of the countries which the pontiff had already 
recovered, namely, Viterbo, Orvieta, and Pe- 
ruſa. He promiſes him all the famous inherit- 
ance of Mathilda; and he cedes to him the 
territorial ſuperiority, that is, the ſupremacy. 
and PLIES of Naples and Sicily. 

* 1210. 
No greater harmony could poſſibly appear . 


put ſcarce is he crowned at Rome, when he 
nahes War upon the pope for theſe very 3 
| i (a2 e 


* 
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He had left to the pope the right paramount | 


and charge of Naples and Sicily; and he goes 
to make himſelf maſter of Apulia,. the inherit- 
ance of young Frederick, king of the Romans, 
who was ſtripped at once of the empire and his 
mother's inheritance. 

1211. 

Innocent III. can do no leſs than excommu- 
nicate Otho. Ex communication is a meer trifle 
2 en eſtabliſhed prinee ; but a very ſerious 

air againſt a prince who-has enemies. 

The dukes of Bavaria and Auſtria, and the 
landgrave of Thuringia,. reſolve to dethrone 
him. The archbiſhop of Mentz excommuni- 
cates him, and the whole faction acknowledges 
young Frederic II. | 

Germany is again divided, Otho, on the 
brink of loſing Germany for having attempted 
to ſeize Apulia, regaſles the Alps. F409 

1212. 

The emperor Otho aſſembles his adherenta at 
Nuremberg. Young Frederick paſſes the Alps 
after him, and makes himfelf maſter of Alſace, 
ths nablemen at which declare in his favour. 
He engages Ferri duke of Lorrain in his party. 
Germany is from one end to the other the ſcene 
of civil war. 1135 159 

1% 221. Wi FE 
Frederick II. at length receives the crown at 
Aix-la-cbapelle from the archbiſhop of Mentz. 

Mean while, Otho ſupports himſelf, and re- 


gains almoſt every thing, when he feems to be- 


on the eve of loſing the whole, | 


He was {till protected by England; while his 
competitor Frederick II. enjoyed the protection 
of France. Otho reinforces bis party by mar- 


rying. 
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rying the daughter of the duke of Brabant, af- 
ter the death of his wife Beatrice. John, king 
of England, gives him money to attack the king 
of France. F his John was not yet John Lack- 
land “, though he was deſtined to be fo, and 
became like Otho moſt unfortunate, 
| 1214. 

- It ſeems very remarkable, that Otho, who a 
year before could ſcarce defend himſelf in Ger- 
many, ſhould now be able to make war upon 
Philip Auguſtus. But he was followed by the 
dukes of |; AE and Lorrain, the count of 
Holland, with all the noblemen of that coun- 
try, and the count of Flanders, who had been 
intereſted by the king of England. It is (till 

roblematical, whether or not the counts of 

landets, who then did homage to France, 
were, notwithſtanding that homage, conſidered 
as vaſlals of the empire, | 7 

Otho marche towards Valenciennes with an 
army of above an hundred and twenty thouſand 
ſighting men, while Frederick II. concealed 
ſomewhere about Swiſſerland, waited the iſſue 
of this great enterprize. Philip Auguſtus Was 
nard preiey between the emperor and the king 
D oo badecaman mips boat; 

The BATTLE of BOVINES. 

Between Lile and Tournay there is a {mall 

village called Bovines, near, which Otho IV. at 


„Our author is here miſtaken in two circumſtances» 
John was called Lackland from his having no !anded eftate 
or patrimony, during the life of his elder brother. It was 
not he, but his brother Richard, who had ſo generoufly aſ- 
filted Otho ; as for Jobn, he refuſed to pay the legacy 
which lis brother left to that prince, alledging, that he 
had reſtricted himfelf by oath from affiſting Otho, either 
with money, jewels, land, or men. 


the 
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the head of an army ſaid to be an hundred and 
twenty thouſand ſtrong, attacked the king, who 
had ſcarce half the number. At that time they 
began to uſe croſs-bows, machines which threw 
long and heavy arrows, and which were bent 
with a tourmiquet.. This weapon was in uſe 
under Lewis the Groſs. But what decided the 
fate of a battle was the heavy cavalry, quite 
covered with iron, conſiſting of all the lords of 
the fiefs, and their ſquires. Fhe knights wore 
a cuiraſs, buſkins, knee-pieces, braſſets, cuiſſes, 
and an helmet. All this armour was made of 
iron, and above the cuiraſs they had a ſhirt. of 
mail called Haubert, from the word Albus. This 
coat of mail was adorned. with a piece of ſtuff 
embroidered with the knight's coat of arms, 
Theſe bearings, which began to be in uſe, were 
called coats — becauſe they were hgured 
on the knight's arms, to diſtinguiſh him in 
battle. Squires had no right to wear the hau- 
berts or haubergeon. Their helmet was not 
faced and cloſed, confequently not ſo good a 
deſence. They had no braffets nor cuiſſes;; 
thus armed more lightly, they had more agility 
in moumting a horte, and TOUR dcttet̃ Falie up 
in battle, thoſe heavy maſſes of knights, who 
could not move, or even be wounded but with 
difficulty. Belides, the complete armour of 
Knights Was a prerogative of honour, to which 
-the ſquifes had na pretenſion; they were not 
allowed to be invulnerable. All that a knight 
hed to fear, was being wounded in the face 
when he lifted up his beaver, or in the flank, 


through any deſect in his cuiraG6, when he was 


beaten down, or when his coat of mail was 
| taken 
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taken off; or laſtly in the armpits, when he 
raiſed his arms. There were likewiſe troops of 
cavalry draughted from the common ſoldiery, not 
ſo well armed as the knights. As for the in- 
fantry, every man had what defenſive armour he 
pleaſed to wear, and his offenſive arms were the 
ſword, the arrow, the club, and ling. 

It was a biſhop who drew up in line of battle 
the army of Philip Auguſtus: His name was 
Guerin, and he had been appointed to the ſee . 
of Senlis. There was alſo at that battle a bi- 
ſhop of Beauvais, who had been long kept pri- 
ſoner by Richard king of England; he uſed a- 
elub or mace, ſaying, he ſhould be irregular if 


he ſhed human blood. It is not known in what 
manner the emperor and king diſpoſed their 
troops. Philip, before the battle, ordered his 


army to ſing the pſalm, Exurgat Deus, & diſſi- 
pentur inimici ejus, as if Otho had been fighting 
againſt God. Formerly the French ſung verſes 
in honour of Charlemagne and Orlando. The 
imperial ſtandard of Otho, fixed in a waggon 
with four wheels, according to the cuſtom of 
Germany and Italy, was a long pole ſupporting 
a wooden dragon painted, and above tne drapdfr 


was a gilded eagle of wood. The royal ſtand- 


ard of France was a gilded ſtaff, with an enſign 
of white ſilk, powdered with golden flowers de 
lis; for this ornament called flowers de lis, 
which was no other than a fancy of the pain- 
ter, began to be aſſumed as the armorial bear- 


ing of the kings of France, The antient crowns 


of the Lombard kings, of which we have exact 


prints in Muratori, are ſurmounted with this 
ornament, which is nothing but the iron __ 
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Af a lance, bound with two other crooked 
pieces of iron; this is likewiſe the figure of ſe. 
veral ſceptres of the old Lombard kings. 
Beſides the royal ſtandard, Philip Auguſtus 
brought into the field the oriflame of St. Denis, 
which was a lance of gilded copper, to which 
was fixed a red ſilk flag. When the king was 
in danger, they raiſed or lowered one or other 
»of theſe ſtandards. Every knight had likewiſe 
his own, called a Pendant, and the great 
knights, who had other knights under them, 
were provided with another enſign, called a 
Banner. This term Banner, which is fo ho- 
nourable, was nevertheleſs common to the en- 
ſigns of the infantry, which was almoſt wholly 
compoſed of Serfs, or people lately made free. 
The cry of war commonly uſed by the French 
was Mon Foie St. Denis : they ſaid indifferently 
Mon Joie, or Ma Joie, in the barbarous jargon 
of France. 'The German cry was ſtill, rie- 


on. 

The Teutonic army, though very ſtrong in 
infantry, had fewer knights than that of the 
king. It is to this difference chiefly that we muſt 
attribute the victory in this great battle. "Thoſe 
ſquadrons of horſe capariſoned with ſteel, car- 
rying men impenetrable to blows, and armed 
with long lances, could not fail to put in diſ- 
order the German ſoldiery almoſt naked and 
— in compariſon of thoſe moving cita- 
dels. . 


A proof that knights who were well armed, 


ran no other riſk than that of being diſmounted, 

and were never wounded except by great ac- 

.cident, is that king Philip Auguſtus thrown 
2 


from 


* 


—— —ę—„—ñää—ʒãu — —— — * 


from his horſe was for a long time ſurrounded 
by enemies, and received ſtrokes from all kinds 
of arms without loſing a drop of blood ®. It 
is even reported that as he lay upon the ground, 
a German ſoldier attempted to thruſt a bearded 
javelin into his throat, but never could pene- 
trate. No knight was killed in the battle, except 
William de long Champs, who unluckily died of 
a thruſt in the eye, which he received thro" the 
viſor of his helmet. 

They reckon on the ſide of the Germans, 
- five and twenty knights bannerets, and ſeven 
counts of the empire priſoners, but not one 
wounded ; the real danger at that time fell upon 
the light horſe, and eſpecially the infantry of 
ſlaves or freed men, who endured all the fatigue 
and peril of the war. 

The emperor Otho loſt the battle, Thirty 
thouſand Germans are ſaid to be killed; a num- 
ber probably exaggerated. * The cuſtom then 
was to load the priſoners with chains. The counts 
of Flanders and Boulogne were carried to Paris, 
with ſhackles on their arms and legs. This was 
a fettled, tho' barbarous cuſtom. Richard 
* Cour de Lim, king of England, faid himſelf, 
that when he was arreſted in Germany, con- 
trary to the law of nations, they loaded bim 
with as heavy chains as he could poſſibly carry. 

With regard to the conſequences, we do not 
find that the king of France made any conqueſt 


* Heiſs ſays, the king of France was wounded in the 
throat. It is diverting enough to fee M. de Voltaire, 
who exclaims againſt the deſcription of battles, thus dif- 
playing the glory of France, ibs 


On 
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on the ſide of Germany after his victory at 
Bovines : but he by this ſucceſs acquired much 
more authority over his vaſlals. 


Philip Auguſtus ſends to Frederick in Swiſ- 


ſerland, whither he had retired, the imperial car 
that bore the German Eagle; this was a tro- 
phy and a pledge of the empire. 
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FREDERTEL WM 


TwENTyY-sSIXTH EMPEROR, 


1214. 
'L O being vanquiſhed, and totally aban- 
doned, retires to Brunſwick, where he is 
left in peace, becauſe he is no longer formida- 
ble. He is not depoſed, but forgot. He is ſaid 
to have become a devotee : the reſource of the 
unhappy, and the paſſion of weak minds. His 
penance is ſaid to have conſiſted in his being 
thrown down and kicked by his 122 
as if the kicks of a turnſpit could expiate the 

faults of a prince, 

1215. 
Frederick II. emperor in conſequence of the 
victory at Bovines, is mw where acknowledged. 
During 


| 
| 
| 
l 
l 
| 
in 
| * 


r 


2 FREDERICK I. 


During the troubles of Germany, we have 
ſeen that the Danes conquered a great deal of 
territory to the northward and eaſtward of the 
Elbe. Frederick II. began by abandoning theſe 
lands by treaty, in which Hamburg is compre- 
hended. But, as a diſadvantageous treaty is 
renounced upon the firſt opportunity, he takes 
advantage of a quarrel between Otho's brother 
count Palatine of the Rhine and the Danes, re- 
ceives Hamburg into his protection, and after- 
wards reftores it, A ſhameful beginning of an 
illuſtrious reign. 

The tecond coronation of the emperor at 
Aix-la-chapelle, He diſpoſſeſſes the count Pa- 
latine, and the Palatinate reverts to the houſe 
of Bavaria Witelſbach, 

A new cruſade. The emperor takes the croſs. 
He muſt certainly have ſtill doubted his own 
power, ſeeing he promiſed to pope Innocent III. 
that he would ncver reunite Naples and Sicily 
to the empire, but give them to his ſon as ſoon 
as he ſhould be conſecrated at Rome. 

1216. 

Frederick II. remains in Germany with his 
croſs, and entertains more defigns upon Italy 
than upon Paleſtine. In vain the cruſade is 
preached to all the kings. At this time no 
prince ſet out but Andrew II. king of Hungary. 
That people who were ſcarcely Chriſtians, take 
the croſs againſt the Muſſulmans, whom they 
call infidels. 

: 1217. 

The German cruſards depart, nevertheleſs, 
under various chiefs by ſea and land. The fleet 
of the Low Countrics being detained by con- 
trary winds, affords the cruſards another oppor- 

tunity 
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tr aity of employing their arms uſefully in Spain, 
They join the Portugueſe, and defeat the Moors. 
That victory might have been purſued, and 
Spain wholly delivered, but pope Honorius III. 
the ſucceſſor of Innocent, will not allow it. 


The Popes commanded the cruſards as the ſol- 


diers of God, yet they could fend them no 
where but to the Eaſt. Men mult be ruled ac- 
cording to their prejudices, and thoſe ſoldiers 
of the popes would not have obeyed them elſe- 
waere. 

1218. 

Frederick II. had great reaſon to poſtpone his 
voyage. The towns of Italy and Milan, in par- 
ticular, refuſed to acknowlege a ſovereign, wha 
being maſter of Germany and the two Sicilies, 
was powerful enough to enſlave all Italy. They 
fill held for Otho IV. who lived obſcurely in a 
corner of Germany, Acknowledging him for 


emperor, was in fact declaring themſelves en- 


tirely free. 
Otho dies near Brunſwick, and Lombardy 
has no longer a pretext. SOM 
1219, 


A great diet at Frankfort, where Frederick II. 


cauſes his ſon Henry, a child of nine years, by 
Conſtance of Arragon, to be elected king vf the 
Romans. All thoſe diets were held in the open 
field, as they are ſtill in Poland. | 
The emperor renounces his right to the 
moveables of deceaſed biſhops, and to the reve- 
nues of vacant fees, This is what the French 
call Ia Regale. He renounces the right of juriſ- 
diction in epiſcopal towns, where the emperor 
ſhall happen to be, unleſs he there keeps his 
| B 2 court, 
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court. Almoſt all the firſt acts of this prince 


are renunciations. 


1220. 
He goes to Italy in queſt of that empire which 
: Frederick Barbaroſla had not been able to obtain. 
| | Milan at firſt ſhuts her gates, as to the grand- 
| 
/ 
| 


_ 
LC ie: 


ſon of Barbarofla, whoſe memory the Milaneſe 
deteſted. He pockets the affront, and goes to 
" be crowned at Rome. Honorius III. at firſt de- 
I}! | mands that the emperor will confirm him in 
1 the poſſeſſion of ſeveral territories of the coun- 
| | teſs Mathilda. To theſe Frederick adds the 
if territory of Fondi. The Pope deſires him to 
1 renew his oath to go to the Holy Land; the 
| emperor renews that oath, after which he is 
| crowned with all the ceremonies, whether hum- 
ble or humbling, of his predeceſſor, He like- 
wile ſignalizes his coronation by bloody edits 
againſt heretics. Not that hereſy was then 
known in Germany, where ignorance reigned, 
with courage and diſorder : but the 2 — 
had been eſtabliſhed on account of the Albigen- 
ſes; and the emperor, to pleaſe the Pope, iffued 
thoſe cruel edicts, by which the children of he- 
Tetics ate excluded from the ſucceſſion of their 
fathers. 

Theſe laws, confirmed by the Pope, were 
viſibly dictated in order to juſtify the ſeizure of 
the eſtates taken by the church, and by force 
| | of arms, from the houſe of Tholouſe in the 
| war of the Albigenſes. The counts of Tholouſe 
had a great many fieſs of the empire. Frede- 
rick was abſolutely reſolved to pleaſe the Pope. 
Such laws were neither of a piece with his age 
or character. Could they poſſible have been 

ſuggeſted 
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ſuggeſted by his chancellor Peter de Vineis, who 


is accuſed of having written the pretended book 
of the three impoſtors *, or at leaſt of having 
harboured the opinion which the title of the 
book implies? | 

1221, 1222, 1223, 1224. | 

During theſe years Frederick did things more 
worthy of remembrance. He embelliſhed and 
azgrandized Naples, makes it the metropolis 
of the kingdom,_and in a little time it becomes 
the moſt populous town in Italy. There was 
ftill a number of Saracens in Sicily, and they 
frequently had recourſe to arms: he tranſports 
them to Ladd in Apulia; hence that town ac- 
quired the name of Lucera, or Nocera de Pagani. 
The academy or univerſity of Naples is eſtab- 
liſhed, and flouriſhes. There the law is taught, 
and the Lombard laws gradually give way to 

the Roman law. BEL RIO 
The deſign of Frederick II. ſeems to have 
been to reſide in Italy. One is attached to one's 
native country: his was already embelliſhed ; 
and that the moſt delightful country of Europe, 
He ſpends fifteen years without going to Ger- 
many. Why ſhould he have ſo much flattered 
the Popes, and reſpected the towns of Italy, if 
he had not conceived the idea of eſtabliſhing at 
laſt the ſeat of the empire at Rome? was not 
that the only way of extricating himſelf from 
that equivocal ſituation in which all the 'empe- 
rors reigned ? a ſituation become ſtill 'more per- 
plexing, ſince the emperor was at once king of 
Naples, and vaſſal of the holy ſee, and had pro- 
miſed to diſmember Naples and Sicily from the 


Namely, Moſes, Chriſt, and Mahomet. 
B 3 empire. 
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empire. All this confuſion would have been 
at laſt unravelied, had the emperor been maſter 
of Italy; but deſtiny otherwiſe ordained. 

It likewiſe appears that the Pope's great deſign 
was to rid his hands of Frederick, by ſending 
him to the Holy Land. In order to accompliſh 
this deſign, he had, after the death of Conſtance 
of Arragon, perſuaded him to marry one of the 
pretended heireſſes of the kingdom of Jeruſa- 
lem, which had been long loſt. John of Bri- 
enne, who aſſumed the empty title of king of 
Jerufalem, founded on his mother's claim, gave 
his daughter Jolanda or Violante in marriage to 
Frederick, with Jeruſalem as her dower; in 
other words, almoſt nothing at all: and Frede- 
rick married her becauſe ſhe was handſome, and 
he choſe to pleaſe the Pope. Since that time, 
the kings of Sicily have always taken the title 
of king of Jeruſalem. Frederick was in no 
hurry. to go and conquer his wife's portion, 
which conſiſted only of a claim to a ſmall mari- 
time territory, {till poſſeſſed by the Chriſtians in 
Syria. 

1225, | 

During the preceding, and in the following 
years, young Henry, the emperor's ſon, reſided 
conſtantly. in Germany. A great revolution 
happens in Denmark, and in all the provinces 
that border on the Baltic. The Daniſh king 
Waldemar had made himſelf maſter of thoſe 
provinces which were inhabited by the weſtern 
Slaves and the Vandals. From Hamburg to 
Dantzic, and from Dantzic to Revel, the whole 
country acknowledged Waldemar. 

A count of Schwerin in Mecklenburg, who 
had become vaſſal to that king, forms agg 5 
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ſign of carrying off Waldemar, and the here- 
ditary prince his ſon: and this deſign he exe- 
cutes at a hunting-match, May 23, 1223. 

The king of Denmark being priſoner, im- 
plores the aſſiſtance of pope Honorius III. who 
commands the count of Schwerin, and the 
other German lords who were concerned in 
this enterprize, to ſet the king and his ſon at 
liberty. The popes pretended to have beſtowed 
the crown of Denmark, as well as thoſe of 
Poland and Bohemia. The emperors likewiſe 
pretended to have beſtowed it. The popes and 
emperors, who were not maſters in Rome, al- 
ways diſputed the right of making kings at the 
extremity of Europe. They paid no regard to- 
the command of Honorius. The knights of the 
Teutonic order join the biſhop of Riga in Li- 
vonia, and make themſelves maſters of part of 
the coaſt of the Baltic. 

Lubeck and Hamburg re-enjoy their liberty 
and rights. Waldemar and his fon, after hav- 
ing been ſtripped of almoſt all they had in that 
country, are ſet at liberty, in conſequence of 
giving a very large ranſom. 

Here we find a new power inſenſibly eſtab- 
liſhed : that is, the Teutonic order, which has 
already a grand maſter, together with fiefs in 
Germany, and conquers territories lying upon 
the Baltic, 

1226. 

This grand maſter of the Teutonic order ſo- 
licits in Germany new ſuccours for Paleſtine. 
Pope Honorius preſſes the emperor to leave Italy 
as ſoon as poſſible, and go and accompliſh his 
vow in Syria, It mult be obſerved, that there 
was at this time a truce of nine years ſubſiſting 
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between the ſultan of Mgypt and the cruſards. 
Frederick II. therefore had no vow to accom- 
pliſh. He promiſes to maintain knights in Pa- 
leſtine, and is not excommunicated, He ought 
to have eſtabliſhed himſelf in Lombardy, and 
afterwards in Rome, rather than in Paleſtine. 
The Lombard towns had time to enter into an 
aſſociation; they were called the confederate 
towns; Milan and Bologna were at their head, 
and they were no longer conſidered as ſubjects, 
but as vaſlals of the empire. Frederick II. was 
deſirous of attaching them to him at leaſt; and 
this was a difficult taſk. He convokes a diet at 
Cremona, and ſummons all the Italian and 
German noblemen to attend, 

The Pope, fearing the emperor would aſſume 
too much -authority in this diet, involves him 
in affairs at Naples. He appoints biſhops to 
five vacant ſees in that kingdom, without con- 
ſulting Frederick; he forbids ſeveral towns and 
noblemen to go to the aſſembly at Cremona; 
he ſupports the rights of the aſſociated towns, 
and makes himſelf defender of the Italic liberty. 

1227. 

A fine triumph for — III. the emperor 
having put Milan to the ban of the empire, 
and transferred to Naples the univerſity of Bo- 
logna, admits the Pope as judge. All the towns 
ſubmit to his deciſion. The Pope, as umpire 
between the emperor and ltaly, pronounces 
ſentence : We decree that the emperor ſhall 


forget his reſentment againſt all the towns, and 


we decree that the towns ſhall furniſh and 
maintain four hundred knights for the aſſiſtance 
of the Holy Land, during the term of two 
pears.” | 


This 
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This was a declaration worthy at once of a 
ſovereign and pontiff. | 

Having determined in this manner between 
Italy and the emperor, he ſits as judge of Wal- 
demar king of Denmark, who had taken an 
oath to pay the reſt of his ranſom to the Ger- 
man lords, and ſworn that he would never re- 


take what he had yielded. The Pope abſolves 


him of an oath taken in priſon and upon com- 
pulſion. Waldemar re-enters Holſtein, but is 
defeated. His nephew, the lord of Lunenburg 
and Brunſwick, who fights for him, is taken 
priſoner; nor is he releaſed until he hath yield- 
ed up ſome territories. All theſe expeditions 
are ſtill civil wars. Germany is for ſome time 
quiet. 


1228. | 
Honorius III. dying, and Gregory IX. bro-- 
ther of Innocent III. ſucceeding, the politics 
of the pontificate continued the ſame ; but the 
humour of the new pontiff was more haughty : 
he haſtens the cruſade, and preſſes the fo often 
promiſed departure of Frederick II. He thought 
he muſt ſend that prince to Jeruſalem, in order 
to prevent his coming to Rome. This ſpirit of 
the times made people look upon that prince's 
vow as an indiſpenſible duty. Upon the firſt 
delay of the emperor, he is excommunicated by 
the Pope. Frederick till diſſembles his reſent- 
ment, excuſes himſelf, prepares his fleet, and 
exacts of each fief of Sicily and Naples eight 
_ ounces of gold for his voyage: even the — * 
fiaſtics ſupply him with money, notwithſtand- 
ing the prohibition of the Pope. At length he 
embarks at Brindiſs, though his excommunica- 
tion 1s not taken off, e 
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1229. 

What ſtep does Pena af IX. take while the 
emperor goes to the Holy Land? He takes ad- 
vantage of that prince's having neglected his 
abſolution, or rather of his contempt for the 
excommunication z and joins with the Mila- 
neſe, and the other confederate towns, in order 
to wreſt from him the kingdom of Naples, 
which, he was afraid would be incorporated 
with the empire. 

Renaldo duke of Spoleto, and vicar of the 
| kingdom, takes the marche of Ancona from the 
I: Pope : then his Holineſs preaches a cruſade in 
1 Italy, even againſt Frederick II. whom he had 
| ſent upon a cruſade to the Holy Land. 
| | He ſends an order to the titular patriarch of 
1 Jeruſalem, reſiding at Ptolemais, not to ac- 
1 knowledge the emperor. | 

l Frederick, ſtill diſſembling, concludes with 
1 | Meleſcala, whom we call Meledin, ſultan of 
1 Egypt and maſter of Syria, a treaty by which 

| the aim of his cruſade ſeems to have been ful- 
filled. The ſultan cedes Jeruſalem to him, with 
| ſome ſmall maritime towns of which the Chri- 

| ſtians were ſtill in pofleſſion ; but upon condi- 
| i tion that he ſhall not reſide at Jeruſalem ; that 

| the moſques built in thoſe holy places ſhall ſub- 

| fiſt ; and that there ſhall be always an emir in 
S | the city. Frederick is ſuppoſed to have had 
I! ſome colluſion with the ſultan, in order to de- 
"it ceive the Pope: he goes to Jeruſalem with a 
118 very ſmall eſcorte, and there crowns himſelf ; 
i for no prelate would crown a perſon who was 
| excommunicated : he ſoon returns to the king- 
dom of Naples, where his preſence was much 
wanted, 
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1230. 

He finds in the A of Capua his brother- 
in-law, John de Brienne, at the head of the 
papal cruſade. 

TT he Pope's cruſards, who were called Guelphs, 
bore the ſign of the croſs-keys on the ſhoulder ; 
whereas the emperor's cruſards, who were call- 
ed Ghibelins, wore the croſs. The keys fled 
before the croſs. 

All Italy was in combuſtion ; and peace, be- 
ing greatly wanted, was made July 23, at San- 
Germano. All that the emperor got was abſo- 
lution. He conſents, that, for the future, all 


benefices ſhall be given by election in Sicily; 
that no clerk, within his two kingdoms, ſhall. 


be brought before a lay- judge; that all eceleſi- 


aſtical eſtates ſhall be exempted from taxes; 


and, in fine, he gives money to the Pope. 
1231. 


Hitherto Frederick II. who is painted as the 
moſt dangerous, ſeems to have been the moſt 
patient of men; but it is pretended that his ſon 


was ready to rebel in Germany, and that this 
conſideration made the father ſo flexible in 
Italy. ; 

1232, 1233, 1234. 

It is very clear that the emperor's ſole deſign 
in ſtaying ſo long in Italy, was to found a true 
Roman empire. Maſter as he was in Naples 
and Sicily, if he had aſſumed the authority of 
the Othos in Lombardy, he muſt have been 


maſter alſo in Rome. This was his only crime 


in the eyes of the popes; and thoſe popes who 
perſecuted him with ſuch violence, were always 
regarded by part of Italy as the ſupports of the 
nation. The party of the Guelphs was that of 

6 liberty. 
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liberty. In ſuch circumſtances, Frederick ought 
to have had large treaſures, and a great and 
well-diſciplined army always on foot. This is 
what he neyer had. Otho IV. much leſs pow- 
erful than he, had an army of near one hundred 
and thirty thouſand men in the field againſt the 
King of France; but he did not keep it in pay, 
and it was a tranſient effort of vaſſals and allies 
united for a moment. 

Frederick might have cauſed his vaſſals to 
march from Germany to Italy. Pope Gregory 
IX. is faid to have prevented this ſcheme, b 
exciting Henry king of the Romans to revolt 
againſt his father, as Gregory VII. Urban II. 
and Paſchal H. had armed the children of 
Henry IV. 

The king of the Romans at firſt engages in 
his party feveral towns along the Rhine and the 
Danube. The duke of Auſtria declares in his. 
favour. Milan, Bologna, and other towns of 
Italy, engage in that party againſt the emperor, 

1235. 

Frederick II. at d returns to Germany, 
after an abſence of fifteen years. The marquis 
of Baden defeats the rebels. Young Henry 
comes and throws himſelf at his father's feet 
in the great diet at Mentz. It is in theſe 
famous diets, theſe parliaments. of princes, 
where the emperors preſide in perſon, that 
the greateſt affairs of Europe are always treated 
of with the utmoſt ſolemnity. The emperor, 
in this memorable diet at Mentz, depoſes his 
ſon Henry king of the Romans; and dreading 
the fate of Lewis the Weak, ſurnamed The 
Debonnaire, as well as that of the courageous 
and too caſy Henry IV. he condemns his rebel 
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Nous ſon to perpetual impriſonment: he in that 
diet ſecures the duchy of Brunſwick to the 
houſe of Guelph, in whoſe poſſeſſion it ſtill re- 
mains: he ſolemnly receives the canon law pub» 
liſhed by Gregory IX. and orders the decrees 
of the empire, for the firſt time, to be publiſhed 
in the German language, though he himſelf did: 
not love that tongue, but cultivated the ro- 
mance to which the Italian ſucceeded. : 

1236. 

He gives it in charge to the king of Bohemia, 
the duke of Bavaria, and ſome biſhops, who 
were enemies to the duke of Auſtria, to make 
war upon that duke, as vaſſals of the empire, 
who maintain its rights againſt rebels. 

He returns to Lombardy, though with a few 
troops, conſequently can undertake no effectual 
expedition.. Some towns, as Vicenza and Ve- 
rona, being abandoned to plunder, render him 
more odious to the. Guelphs, without making 
him more powerful.. 

1237. ; 

He comes to Auſtria, which was defended by 
the Hungarians : he ſubdues it; founds an uni- 
verſity at Vienna; confirms the privileges. of 
ſome imperial towns, ſuch as Ratiſbon and 
Straſbourg ; cauſes his ſon Conrad to be ac- 
knowledged king of the Romans, in the room 
of Henry; and at length, after this ſucceſs in 
Germany, thinks himſelf ſtrong enough to ac- 
compliſh his grand ſcheme of ſubduing Italy. 
Thither he flies, takes Mantua, and defeats the 
army of the confederates. . 

he Pope, who now ſaw him making long 
ftrides towards the execution of his great deſign, 
makes a diverſion by the affairs of the W 
8 and, 
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and, under pretence that the emperor had cauſ- 
ed clerks to be tried in lay-courts, excites all 
Italy againſt him, and the church excites the 


people. 
1238, 


1239. 

Frederick II. had a baſſarg, called Enzius, 
whom he had made king of Sardinia; another 
pretext for the pontiff, who pretended that Sar- 
dinia held of the holy fee. | 

This was ſtill pope Gregory IX. The dif- 
ferent names of the popes never make any alte- 
ration in the ſtate of affairs; it is always the 
ſame quarrel and the ſame ſpirit. Gregory IX. 
ſolemnly excommunicates the emperor twice in 
Paffion Week. They write bitterly againſt 
each other. The Pope accuſes the emperor of 
having affirmed, that mankind had been deceiv- 
ed by three impoſtors, Moſes, Jeſus Chriſt, and 
Mahomet. Frederick calls Gregory Antichriſt, 
Balaam, and the Prince of Darkneſs, 

The emperor's patience was at length ex- 
hauſted, and he believed himſelf powerful. The 
Dominicans and Franciſcans, the ſpiritual mi- 
litia of the pope, lately eſtabliſhed, are expelled 
from Naples and Sicily. The Benedictines of 
Monte Caſſini ſhare the ſame fate, no more 
than eight being left to do duty; and the Pope's 
letters are forbid to be received in the two king- 
doms, on pain of death. 

All theſe proceedings tend more and more to 
inflame the factions of the Guelphs and Ghi- 
belins. Venice and Genoa join the towns of 
Lombardy. The emperor marches againſt them, 
and is defeated by the Milanefe. This is the 
third ſignal victory, by which the Milaneſe have 
ſupported their liberty againſt the emperors. 


1240; 
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1240. 

There is now no room to negotiate, as the 
emperor had always done: he augments his 
troops and marches to Rome, where there was 
a ſtrong party of Ghibelins. 

Gregory IX. expoſes the heads of St, Peter 
and St. Paul; harangues the people in their 
name; inflames their minds; and profits by 
that moment of enthuſiaſm to make a cruſade 
againſt the emperor. 

That prince finding it impracticable to enter 
Rome, goes and ravages the Beneventine. Such 
was the power of the popes in Europe; and 
the name of Cruſade was become ſo ſacred, 
that the Pope obtains a twentieth of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues in France, and a fifth in Eng- 
land, for his cruſade againſt the emperor. 

He offers by his legates the imperial crown 
to Robert d' Artois, brother of St. Lewis: he 
ſays, in his letter to the king and baronage of 
France, We have condemned Frederick, who 
calls himſelf Emperor, and deprived him of the 
empire: we have elected, in his room, prince 
Robert the king's brother, whom we will ſup- 
port with all our power, and by all kinds of 
means.“ 

This indiſcreet offer was refuſed. Some hiſ- 
torians ſav, in quoting Matthew Paris, the ba- 
rons of France anſwered, that it was enough 
for Robert d' Artois to be brother of a king who 


was above the emperor. They even pretend 


that the ambaſſadors of Lewis ſaid the ſame 
thing, in the ſame terms, to Frederick. But 
it is by no means probable that they would 
make ſuch an indecent, rude anſwer, ſo little 

| founded 
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founded on truth, and which could be of no 
ſignification. 

The anſwer of the barons of France, as Mat- 
thew Paris relates it, is not more likely. The 
chief of thoſe barons were all the biſhops of the 
kingdom. Now is it very probable, that all 
the barons, and all the biſhops, in the time of 
St. Lewis, ſhould make this reply to the Pope ? 
Tantum religionis in Papa non inventmus, qui eum 


- | 
| debuit promoviſſe, & Deo militantem protexiſſe, 
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| in the Pope, who ought to have promoted and 
Mi protected him as a ſoldier of God; whereas he 

1 hath endeavoured to confound and wickedly 
ſupplant him in his abſence.” 

A reader endowed with the leaſt ſhare of 
common ſenſe, will ſee that a nation in a body 
could not return ſuch an inſolent anſwer to the 
Pope who offered them the empire. How could 
the biſhops write to the Pope, that the unbe- 
lieving Frederick II. had more religion than his. 
Holineſs. This particular ſhould teach us to 
diſtruſt thoſe hiſtorians, who erect their own. 
private notions into public monuments, 

1241. 

About this time the people of Great Tartary 
threatened the reſt of the world. That vaſt re- 
ſervoir of brutal and warlike men had vomited 
its inundations over almoſt our whole hemiſ- 
phere from the fifth century of the Chriſtian 
#ra. Part of thoſe conquerors had come and 
wreſted Paleſtine from the ſultan of Egypt, and 
the ſmall number of Chriſtians who ſtill re- 
mained in that country. More conſiderable 
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hordes of Tartars under Batou-khan, grandſon 
of Gengis-khan, had been as far as Poland and 
Hungary. 

The Hungarians, mixed with the Huns, for- 
merly countrymen of thoſe Tartars, had been 
vanquiſhed by the new-comers. This torrent 
had ſpread in Dalmatia, and thus extended its 
ravages from Pekin to the frontiers of Germany. 
Was this a time for a Pope to excommunicate 
the *. and aſſemble a council to depoſe 
him! 

Gregory IX. convokes that council. One 
can ſcarce conceive how he could propoſe to the 
emperor to make a total ceſſion of the empire 
and all his dominions to the holy ſee, as the 
only effectual means of a reconciliation, The 
Pope, nevertheleſs, makes this propoſal, What 
muſt have been the ſpirit of an age in which 
theſe propoſals were made ? 2 

1242. 

The eaſtern part of Germany is delivered 
from the Tartars, who retreat like wild beaſts 
after they have ſeized their prey. f 
Gregory IX. and his ſucceſſor Celeſtin IV. 
dying almoſt in the ſame year, and the hol) ſee 
having been long vacant, it is ſurpriſing that 
the emperor ſhould preſs the Romans, even at 
the head of an army, to elect a new Pope. 
One would think it was for his intereft that 
the chair of his enemies ſhould not be filled; 
but the. motives that influenced the politics of 
thoſe times are very little known. Certain it 
is, Frederick II. muſt have been a wiſe prince, 
ſeeing that in thoſe times of trouble Germany 
and his kingdom of Naples and Sicily were in 
tranquillity, | 

1243 
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1243. 

The cardinals aMemble at Agnani elec car- 
dinal Fieſque, a Genoeſe of the family of the 
counts of Lavagna, attached to the emperor, 
who ſays, Fieſque was my friend; the Pope 
will be my enemy.” 

1244. 

Fieſque, known by the name of Innocent IV. 
does not proceed ſo far as to demand that Fre- 
derick II. would yield the empire to him; but 
he demands the reſtitution of all the towns of 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and of the counteſs Ma- 


thilda, and inſiſts upon the emperor's doing 


homage for Naples and Sicily, 
1245. 
Innocent IV. upon the emperor's refuſal, aſ- 
ſembles at Lyons the council ſummoned by 


Gregory IX. This is the thirteenth general 


council, 
It may be aſked, why this council was held in 


an imperial town? This town was protected by 


France; the archbiſhop was a prince; and in 
thoſe provinces the emperor had nothing elſe 


than the vain title of Lord Paramount. 


There were but one hundred and forty bi- 
ſhops at this general council, but it was 
adorned with the preſence of ſeveral princes, 
eſpecially of Baldwin de Courtenai, emperor of 
Conſtantinople, who was placed on the Pope's 
right hand. That monarch was come to aſk 
ſuccours, which he did not obtain, 

Frederick did not neglect to ſend ambaſſadors 
for his defence at this council, where he was to 
be accuſed, Innocent IV. pronounced againſt 
him two long harangues in the two firſt ſeſſions. 
A monk of the order of Citeaux, biſhop of 

Carniola 


*. 


* 
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Carniola near Garillan, who was expelled from 
the kingdom of Naples by Frederick, accuſes 
him in form. There is not now any regular 
tribunal which would admit of the accuſations 
alledged by that monk. The emperor, ſays 
he, believes neither in God nor in the ſaints,” 
But who had told the monk ſo? *The empe- 
ror has ſeveral wives living at one time.” But 
who were thoſe wives? He carries on a cor- 
reſpondencewith the ſultan of Babylon.” But 
why may not the titular king of Jeruſalem treat 
with his neighbour ? “ He is of opinion with 
Averroes, that Jeſus Chriſt and Mahomet were 
impoſtors.” But in what place has Averroes 
ſaid ſo much, and how is it prayed that the 
emperor is of his opinion? “He is an heretic,” 
But what is hereſy? and how can he be an he- 
retic, if he is no Chriſtian? 

T hadeus Seſſa, Frederick's ambaſſador, an- 
ſwers, that this monkiſh biſhop has told a lie, 
that his maſter is a very good Chriſtian, and 
does not tolerate ſimony. In theſe words he 
plainly enough accuſes the court of Rome. 

The ambaſſador of England goes farther : 
© You draw, ſays he, by your Italians, above 
ſixty thouſand marks a year from the kingdom 
of England: you tax all our churches; you 
excommupicate thoſe who complain : we ſhall 
not long ſuffer ſuch impoſition.” 

All theſe remonſtrances ſerve only to haſten 
the Pope's ſentence : *I pronounce, ſays Inno- 
cent IV. Frederick convicted of ſacrilege and 
hereſy, excommunicated, and deprived of the 
empire. I order the electors to chooſe another 
emperor ; and fave to myſelf the diſpoſal of the 
kingdom of Sicily,” 

After 
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After having pronounced this ſentence, he 
thunders a Te Deum, as it is now performed 
after a victory, 

The emperor was at Turin, which then be- 
longed to the marquis of Suſa. He calls for 
the imperial erown which the emperors always 
carried about with them, and ſetting it upon 
his head, © the pope, ſays he, has not yet de- 
prived me of this; and before he does, there 
will be a great deal of bloodſhed.” He ſends 
a circular letter to all the Chriſtian princes. 
I am not the firſt, ſaid he, whom the clergy 
have treated in ſuch an unworthy manner, and I 
ſhall not be the laſt, You are the cauſe of all 
this, in obeying thoſe hypocrites whoſe bound- 
leſs ambition you know. What a number of in- 
famous practices will you-not diſcover at Rome,, 
at which human nature muſt ſhudder? &c.” 

12:46, 

The pope writes to the duke of Auſtria ex- 
pelled from his dominions, to the dukes of Sax- 
ony, Bavaria and Brabant, to the archbiſhops 
of Cologne, Triers and Mentz, and to the bi- 
ſhops of Straſbourg-and Spire, ordering them to- 
elect for emperor Henry landgrave of Thu- 
ringia. 

he dukes refuſe to come to the diet con- 
voked at Wurtzbourg, and the biſhops crown 
their Thuringian, whom they call the king of 


prigfes. 
Here are two important circumſtances to be 
obſerved : firſt, it is plain the electors were not 
ſeven in number; ſecondly, Conrad, the em- 
peror's ſon, king of the Romans, was compre- 
hended in the excommunication of his father, 
and diveſted of all his rights as an heretic, ac- 
cording 
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cording to the law of the popes and that of his 
own father, who had publiſhed it at a time 
when he wanted to ingratiate himſelf with the 


es. 

Conrad ſupports his father's cauſe and his own. 
He gives battle to the king of the prieſts near 
Frankfort, but is worſted. 

The Landgrave of Thuringia dies in beſieg- 
ing Ulm, but the imperial ſchiſm does not end. 

It was probably in this year, that Frederick 
II, having but too many enemies, reconciles 
himſelf to the duke of Auſtria; and in order to 


attach him to his intereſt, beſtows on him and 


his deſcendants the title of king, by a patent ſtill 
preſerved at Vienna. This patent is without 
a date. It is very ſtrange that the dukes of Au- 
ſtria never made uſe of it. In all likelihood the 
princes of the empire oppoſed this new title be- 
ſtowed by an excommunicated emperor, whom 
one-half of Germany began to renounce. 
1247. f 
Innocent IV. offers the empire to ſeveral 
rinces. All refuſe ſo tempeſtuous a dignity. 
t is accepted by one William count of Hol- 
land, a young nobleman twenty years of age. 
The greateſt part of Germany does not ac- 
knowledge him; it is the pope's legate who 
appoints this emperor at Cologne, and inveſts 
him with the order of knighthood. | 
1248. 

Two factions are formed in Germany, as 
violent as thoſe of the Guelphs and Ghibelins 
in Italy. One ſticks to Frederick and his ſon 
Conrad; the other adheres to the new king 
William. This is what the pope wanted. Wil- 
liam is crowned at Aix-la-chapelle by the arch- 

| biſhop 
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biſhop of Cologne. The feſtivals that attend- 
ed this coronation, are bloodſhed on every 
hand, and towns reduced to aſhes. 
| |" 

The emperor is now no more in Italy, than 
the chief of a faction in a civil war. His fon 
Enziq, whom we call Enzius, is defeated by 
the Poles, falls into their hands as a priſoner, 
and his father cannot obtain his liberty even 
for money. | 

Another fatal adventure diſturbs the laſt days 
of Frederick II. provided the adventure be ſuch 
as is related. His famous chancellor Peter de 
Vineis, or rather de la Vigna, his counſellor, 
his oracle, and friend of thirty years ſtanding, 
reſtorer of the laws in Italy, is ſaid to have at- 
tempted to poiſon him by the hands of his phy- 
ſician. Hiſtorians differ about the year of this 
event, and that difference may create ſome ſuſ- 
picion. Is it credible that the firſt magiſtrate 
in Europe, a venerable old man, ſhould hatch 
ſuch an abominable treaſon ? and for what rea- 
ſon? to pleaſe the pope, who was his enemy. 
Where could he hope for a more conſiderable 
fortune ? what better poſt could the phyſician 
have than that of being phyſician to the em- 
peror ? 

Certain it is, Peter de Vineis had his eyes put 
out. This is not the puniſhment of one who 
poiſons his maſter. . Several Italian authors pre- 
tend that a court intrigue was the cauſe of his 
diſgrace, and provoked Frederick II. to this cru- 
elty ; and the account is very probable, 

1250. 

Mean-while Frederick makes : nother effort 
in Lombardy ; he cven orders ſome troops to 

paſs 
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paſs the Alps, and alarms the pope, who was 
{till at Lyons, under the protection of St. Lewis; 
for that king of France, while he blamed the 
exceſſes of the pope, reſpected his perſon and 
his council. 

This was Frederick's laſt expedition. 

1251. 

He dies Dec. 17. 5M believe he felt re- 
morſe for the treatment he had given to Peter 
de Vineis; but it appears by his will, that he 
repented of nothing he had done. His life and 
death make a very important ra in hiſtory. 
Of all the emperors he was the man who en- 
deavoured molt to eſtabliſh the empire in Italy, 
and who ſucceeded leaſt, poſſeſſing all the re- 
quiſites for ſueceſs. 

The popes, who would have no maſters, and 
the towns of Lombardy, which ſo often de- 
fended their liberty againſt a maſter, prevented 
the poſſibility of there being a Roman emperor, 

Sicily, but eſpecially on was his fa- 
vourite kingdom. He increaſed and embelliſh- 
ed Naples and Capua, built Alitea, Monte 
Leone, Flagella, Dondona, Aquila and ſeveral 
other towns; founded univerſities and culti- 
vated the liberal arts in thoſe climates where 
the fruit ſeems to come ſpontaneous ; and one 
circumſtance that endeared his native country 
to him was, that he himſelf was the legiſlator of 
it. In ſpite of his underſtanding, courage, ap- 
plication and labours, he was very unfortunate; 
and his death produced ſtill greater misfortunes. 


CONRAD 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH EMPEROR. 


C ONRAD IV. fon of Frederick II. has a 

better title to be ranked among the empe- 
rors, than thoſe who are placed between the 
deſcendants of Charlemagne and the Othos. 
He had been twice crowned king of the Ro- 
mans. He ſucceeded a reſpectable father; and 
William count of Holland, his competitor, 
who was likewiſe called the King of the Prieſts, 
as well as the Landgrave of Thuringia, had no 
other right than the pope's order and the ſuf- 
frages of ſome biſhops. 

Gonrad at firſt ſuffers a defeat near Oppen- 
heim, but (till ſupports himſelf. He forces his 
competitor to quit Germany, He goes to Ly- 
ons to viſit pope Innocent IV. who confirms 
him king of the Romans, and promiſes to give 
him the imperial crown at Rome. 

It was become uſual to preach cruſades a- 
gainſt Chriſtian princes. The pope ordered 
one to be preached in Germany againſt the 
emperor Conrad, and another in Italy, againſt 
Manfredo or Mainfroy, natural fon of Frederick 
II. at that time faithful to his brother and the 
laſt will of his father. . 

This Mainfroy, prince of Tarentum, goven- 
ed Naples and Sicily in the name of Conrad. 
The pope cauſed Naples and Mantua to revolt 
againſt him. Conrad marches thither, and ſeems 
to abandon Germany to his rival William, that 

he 
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ne might go and ſecond his brother Mainfroy 
againſt the cruſards of the pope. 
1252. 

During that time William of Holland eſta- 
bliſhes himſelf in Germany. We may here 
obſerve an adventure, which proves how lon 
all rights continued uncertain, and all limits 
confounded. A counteſs of Flanders and Hain- 
ault is at war with John Davennes her ſon by a 
former marriage, for the right of ſucceſſion of 
that very ſon to his mother's lands. St. Lewis 
is choſen arbitrator. He adjudges Hainault to 
Davennes, and Flanders to the ſon of the ſe- 
cond marriage. John Davennes ſays to king 
Lewis, “ You give me Hainault which does 
not depend upon you, it holds of the biſhop of 
Liege, and is an under fief of the empire. Flan- 
ders really holds of you, and you with-hold it 
from me.” 

It was not then decided, of what prince 
Hainault held. Flanders was another problem. 
All the country of Aloft was fief of the empire, 
as well as all that bordered upon the Scheld. But 
the reſt of Flanders from Ghent, held of the 
kings of France. Mean while William as kingof 
Germany, puts the counteſs to the ban of the 
empire, and confiſcates all her eſtate for the ad- 
vantage of John Davennes, in the year 1252. 
This affair was at laſt accommodated ; but it 
ſhews what inconveniencies attend the feodal 
right. It was ſtill worſe in Italy, eſpecially for 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 

12539, 1254. 

Theſe years, which as well as the following, 

are called the years of interregnum, tho” pro- 
C ductive 
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ductive of confuſion and anarchy, are never- 
theleſs worthy of conſideration. 

The houie of Morienne and Savoy, which 
eſpouſes the party of William, receives from 
him the inveſtiture of Turin, Montcalier, Jvrea, 
and ſeveral fiefs, which make it a very power- 
full family. 

In Germany the towns of Frank ſort, Mentz, 
Cologne, Worms and Spire, aſſociate together 
for the benefit of trade, and to defend them— 
ſelves from the country gentlemen who were, 
ſo many robbers. This union of the towns 
upon the Rhine, was not ſo much an imitati- 
on of the contederacy of the towns of Lom- 
bardy, as of the firſt hans-towns, Lubec, Ham- 
burgh, and Bruniwick, 

In a little time the greateſt part of the towns 
of Germany and Flanders, engage in the Hans. 
The principal object is to maintain veſſels and 
barks at the common expence for the ſccurity 
of commerce. A bill of one of theſe towns 
paſtes current in all the reſt, The confidence 
of trade is eſtabliſhed, Merchants by means 
of this alliance do more ſervice to fociety, than 
ever was done by ſo many emperors and popes. 

The city of Lubec alone is already fo power- 
ful, that in a civil war which was kindled in 
Denmark, it equips a fleet at its own expence. 

While the trading towns procure theſe tem- 
poral advantages, the knights of the Teutonic 
order, reſolve to procure that of Chriſtianity to 
the reſt of the Vandals, who lived in Pruſſia 
and the neighbourhood. Ottocarus II. king of 
Buhemia takes the croſs with them. All the 
kings of Bohemia took the name of Ottocarus, 
fince they had eſpouſed the party of Otho IV. 

| , They 
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They defeat the Pagans, and the two Pruſſian 


chiels receive baptiſm. Ottocarus rebuilds 
Konigſberg. 

Other ſcenes open in Italy. The pope ſtill 
maintains the war, and inſiſts upon diſpoſing 
of Naples and Sicily. But he cannot recover 
his own demeſnes, nor thoſe of the counteſs Ma- 
thilda, We always ſee the popes powerful 
abroad, in conſequence of the excommunica- 
tions, which they thunder forth, and the divj- 
ſions they foment, but very impotent in Italy, 
and eſpecially in Rome, | 

The factions of the Ghibelins and the 
Guelphs divided and deſolated Italy. They had 
begun from the quarrels between the popes and 
the emperors; theſe names had been every 
where, a word of banter in the time of Fre- 
derick II. Thoſe who pretend to acquire fieſs 
and titles which were beſtowed by the emperors, 
declared themſelves Ghibelins. The Guelphs 
ſeemed more the partizans of the Italic liberty. 
The Guelph party at Rome was indeed for the 
pope, when the buſineſs was to unite againſt 
the emperor; but the ſame party oppoſed the pope, 
when the pontiff, freed from a maſter, wanted to 
become maſter himſelf in his turn. Theſe faCti- 
ons were again ſubdivided into ſeveral different 
parties, and ſerved to nouriſh diſcord in towns 
and families. Some old captains of Frederick 
II. employed theſe names of faction, which in- 
flamed the minds of men, to enliſt people under 
their colours, and cloaked their robberies with 
the pretext of ſupporting the rights of the empire. 
Robbers of another gang pretended to ſerve the 
pope who gave them no ſuch commiſſion, and 
ravaged Italy in his name, Among thoſe rob- 
bers who rendered themſelves famous, there was 
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a partizan of Frederick II. called Ezzelino “, 
who had wel} nigh eſtabliſhed a great dominion, 
and entirely changed the face of affairs. He is 
itill famous for the ravages he committed: booty 
enabled him to raiſe an army ; and had he been 
always favoured by fortune, he muſt have be- 
come a conqueror, But at laſt he was taken 
in an ambuſcade, and Rome which dreaded him 
was delivered of her fear. The Guelph and 
Ghibeline factions were not * in 
him. They ſubſiſted for a long time, and were 
very violent, even while Germany was without 
a rcal emperor, during the interregnum that 
ſucceeded Conrad's death, and could no longer 
ſerve as a pretext for theſe troubles. A pope 
in theſe circumſtances had a very difficult place 
To fill. Obliged as a biſhop to preach peace in 
the midſt of war, being at the head of the Ro- 
man government, without power to attain ab- 
ſolute authority, under the neceſſity of defend- 
ing himſelf againſt the Ghibelins, and of ma- 
naging the Guelphs, and above all things, in 
fear of an imperial houſe that poſſeſſes Naples 
and Sicily; every part of his ſituation was 
precarious. The popes, ſince Gregory VII. 
had always this in common with the emperors ; 
the title of maſters of the world, and a power 
that was very circumſcribed. And if we at- 


* 


* Or Eccelino de Onara. He obtained many victories 
for the emperor, and afterwards ſet up for himſelf. He 1e- 
duced Verona and Padua, and ſeveral other cities, where 
he reigned with ſuch cruel deſpotiſm, that the people be- 
lieved he was engendered by the Devil. The pope preached 
vp «a Crufade againſt him, and being taken in an ambuſcade, 
he was conveyed to Soncino, where he died diſtracted, 
after having triumphed above forty years, 
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tentively conſider the ſubject, we ſhall ſee that 
from the very firſt ſucceſſors of Charlemagne, 
the empire and the church are two problems of 
very difficult ſolution. 

Conrad ſends for one of his brothers, to whom 
Frederick II. had given the duchy of Auſtria. 
This young prince dies, and is ſuſpected of 
having been poiſoned by Conrad; for at this 
time, the death of every prince who did not 
die of old age, was imputed to poiſon. Conrad 
IV. dies ſoon after, and Mainfroy is accuſed of 
having diſpatched him by the ſame means. 

The emperor Conrad IV. who died in the 
flower of his age, left a child, that unhappy 
Conradin, of whom Mainfroy becomes the 
guardian. Pope Innocent IV. perſecutes in 
this infant, the memory of his fathers. Find- 
ing he cannot make himſelf maſter of the king- 
dom of Naples, he offers it to the king of Eng- 


hnd : he offers it to a btother of St. Lewis, 


but he dies in the midſt of his ptroſpects, even 
in the city of Naples, which his party had con- 
quered, By the laſt enterprizes of Innocent IV. 
one would think he was a warrior, No fuch 
matter, He was counted a profound divine. 


1255. 

After the death of Cs IV. the laſt em- 
peror, tho' not the laſt prince, of the houſe of 
Suabia, it was probable that young William of 
Holland who began to reign in Germany, with- 
out oppoſition, would raiſe a new imperial houſe. 
That feodal right which hath produced ſo many 
diſputes and ſo many wars, induces him to arm 
againſt the Frieſlanders. It was pretended that 
they were vaſſals of the counts of Holland, 
and under-yaſlals of the empire. He marches 
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marches againſt them, and is ſlain about the 
latter end of 1255, or beginning of the follow- 
ing year; and this is the æra of the great an- 
archy of Germany. 

The ſame anarchy prevails in Rome, Lom- 
bardy, and the kinzdoms of Naples and Sicily. 

The Guelphs had been expelled from Naples 
by Mainfroy. The new pope Alexander IV. tho? 
but indifferently eſtabliſhed in Rome, reſolves 
like his predeceſſor, to wreſt Naples and Sicily 
from the excommunicated houſe of Suabia, and 
ſtrip at once young Conradin to whom the 
kingdom belonged, and Mainfroy who was his 
guardian. 

Who could believe that Alexander cauſes a 
cruſade to be preached in England againſt Con- 
radin ? and that in offering the dominions of 
the infant to Henry III. king of England *, he 
borrows even in the name of that Engliſh king, 
money enough to raiſe an army for himſelf ? 
What conduct is this for a pontiff to ſtrip an 
orphan ! a legate of the pope commands this 
army, which is ſaid to have amounted to near fifty 


thouſand men. The pope's army is defeated 
and deſpiſed. 


* He ſent his nuncio Albert into England, with an offer 
of the crown of Sicily to Richard earl of Cornwall, the 
King's brother, who declined the propoſal of engaging in an 
expenſive war againſt Conrad, who was his own nephew, 
His brother Henry was not fo ſcrupulous. The ſame ſcheme 
being offered to his conſideration, in favour of his ſecond 
ſon Edmund, he ſubmitted to all the conditions impoſed by 
the pope, engaged himſelf and his realm for unlimited 
ſums, ſupplied him with all the money in his own exche- 
quer, as well as with what he could extort from the Jews, 
who were miſerably oppreſſed, together with large ſums 
borrowed of his brother Richard, and the Italian merchants, 
at exorbitant intereſt, 
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Let us moreover obſerve, that pope Alexan- 
der IV. who believed himſelf ſtrong enough to 
conquer two kingdoms, though at the gates of 
Rome, dares not enter, but retires to Viterbo. 
Rome always reſembled thoſe imperial towns 
which diſpute the rights of regality with their 
archbiſhops ; as Cologne, for example, the mu- 
nicipal government of which is independent of 
the elector. Rome continued in this precarious 
lituation till the time of A'exander VI. 

1256, 1257, 1258. 
In Germany it is reſolved to make an empe- 


Tor. . The German princes then thought as the 


Poliſh Palatines of theſe davs. They would 
not have a king from among their own coun- 
trymen. One faction chooſe Alphonſus X. 
king of Caſtile ; another elects Richard, bro- 
ther of Henry III. king of England. Theſe 
two ſend ſeverally to the Pope, deſiring their 
election might be confirmed: the Pope will 
confirm neither. Richard mean while goes to 
Aix-la-chapelle, where he is crowned May 17, 
1257, without, however, being more obeyed 
in Germany on account of that ceremony. 

Alphonſus of Caſtile acts as ſovereign of Ger- 
many at Toledo. Frederick III. duke of Lor- 
rain, gocs thither, and receives on his knees 
the inveſtiture of his duchy, together with the 
dignity of great Seneſchal of the emperor, on 
the banks of the Rhine, and the right of laying 
the firſt diſh on the imperial table in plenary 
courts, 

All the hiftorians of Germany, as the more 
modern, fay, that Richard never appeared again 
in the empire. But this was becauſe they were 
not acquainted witch the Chronicle of England, 

C4 wrote: 
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wrote by Thomas Wik. That chronicle gives 
us to underſtand that Richard went three times 
to Germany, where he exerciſed the rights of 
emperor on more than one occaſion ; that in 
1263, he gave the inveſtiture of Auſtria and 
Stiria to one Ottocarus king of Bohemia ; and 
that in 1269, he married the daughter of a ba- 
ron called Falkemorit, with whom he returned 
to London. That long interregnum, then ſo 
much talked of, did not really ſubſiſt: altho' 
theſe years may be called an interregnum, be- 
cauſe Richard was ſeldom in Germany *. In 
thoſe times we find nothing in Germany but 
petty wars between petty ſovereigns. 
1259. 

Young Conradin was then educated in Bava 
ria, with his couſin the titular duke of Auſtria, 
of the old branch of Auſtria, which is now ex- 
tint, Mainfroy, more ambitious-than loyal, 
tired of being regent, cauſes himſelf to be pro- 
claimed king of Naples and Sicily. 

Thus he furniſhed the Pope with a juſt han- 
dle for ſeeking his deſtruction. Alexander IV, 
as pontiff, had a right to excommunicate a per- 
jured perſon, and, as lord paramount of Naples, 
to puniſh an uſurper. But he had no. title, 
either as pope or paramount, to deprive the 
young and innocent Conradin of his inherit- 
ance, 

Mainfroy, who believes himſelf firmly eftab- 
liſhed, treats the Pope's excommunications and 
entcrprizes with contempt. 


— — 


* Richard's elevation to the imperial throne is ſaid to 
have coſt him ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſterling z 2 
ſum akogether incredible, 

Erzelin, 
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Erzelin, another tyrant, lays waſte the coun- 
tries of Lombardy, which adhere to the Guelphs. 
and the pontiffs, At laſt he is wounded in. a 
battle againſt the Cremoneſe, and the earth is 
delivered from his ravages. 

From 1260 to 1266. 

While Germany is either quite deſolate, or 
languiſhes in anarchy ; while Italy is divided 
into factions; England involved in civil wars; 
and St. Lewis, redeemed from captivity in 
Egypt, meditates another cruſade, which was 
more unfortunate, if poſſible, than the firſt ; 
the holy ſee ſtil] perſeveres in the deſign of 
wreſting Naples and Sicily from Mainfroy, and 
of ſtripping at once the guilty guardian and the 
innocent orphan. : 

Whatever pope ſits on St. Peter's chair, it is 
ſill the ſame genius, and the ſame medley of 
greatneſs and impotence, The Romans will 
neither acknowledge the temporal. authority of. 
the Pope, nor be ruled by emperors. The Popes 
are ſcarce endured in Rome, and yet they be- 
ſtow arid take away kingdoms. Rome at that 
time choſe one ſenator only, as protector of her 
liberty. Mainfroy, his ſon-in-law Peter of 
Arragon, and Charles duke of Anjou, brother 
of St. Lewis, all three caballed for this dignity, 
which was that of Patrician, under another 
name. 

Urban IV. the new pontiff, offers Naples and 
Sicily to Charles of Anjou, but he does not 
chooſe to ſee him ſenator; becauſe then he 
would be too powerful. 

He propoſes that St. Lewis ſhould equip the 
duke of Anjou with an armament for the con- 
queſt of the kingdom of Naples, St, Lewis he- 

C 5 ſitates 
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ſitates. It was plainly a propoſal to rob a ward 
of an inheritance derived from ſo many anceſ- 
tors, who had conquered thoſe dominions from 
the Muſſulmans. The Pope quiers his ſcruples. 
Charles of Anjou accepts the donation from the 
Pope, and cauſes himſelf to be elected ſenator 
of Rome, in deſpite of the Pope. | 

Urban IV. being now too far engaged to re- 
tract, makes Charles of Anjou promiſe that he 
will in hve years renounce the title of ſenator, 
And as that prince was obliged to take an oath 
to the Romans for his whole life, the Pope re- 
conciles theſe two oaths, and abſolves him of 
the one, provided he will take the other. 

He likewiſe obliges him to ſwear in the hands 
of his legate, that he will never poſſeſs the em- 
pire, together with the crown of Sicily. This 
was the law of the popes his predeceſſors; and 
this law ſhews how much they had been afraid 
of Frederick II. 

The count of Anjou, above all things, pro- 
miſes to aſſiſt the holy ſee in recovering the pa- 
trimony which had been uſurped by a number 
of noblemen, together with the lands of the 
counteſs Mathilda. He engages to pay eight 
thouſand ounces of gold, as a yearly tribute; 
conſenting to be excommunicated if ever that 
payment is delayed two months: he ſwears to 
aboliſh all the rights which the French con- 
querors, and the princes of tt e houſe of Suabia, 
had enjoyed over eccleſiaſtics, and in fo doing 
renounces the ſingular prerogative of Sicily, 

On theſe and a great number of other con- 
ditions, he embarks at Marſeilles, with thirty 
gallics, and goes to Rome in June 1265, to re- 

3 ceive 
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eeive the inveſtiture of Naples and Sicily, which 


he had bought ſo dear. | 
A battle fought in the plains of Beneventum,, 


February 26, 1266, decides the whole diſpute. 


There Mainfroy is lain, and his wife, children, 

and treaſures, fall into the hands of the victor. 
The Pope's legate, who was in the army, de- 

prives Mainfroy's body of Chriſtian burial; a re- 


venge both cowardly and ill- timed; which ſerv- 


ed only to irritate the minds of men, 
1267, 1268. 


Charles of Anjou no ſooner mounts the- 


throne of Sicily, than he is dreaded by the Pope, 


and hated by his ſubjects. Confpiracies ate 


formed againft him. The Gibelins who divided 
Italy, ſend to Bavaria to ſolicit young Conradin 


to come and take the inheritance of his fathers. 
Clement IV. ſucceſſor of Urban, forbids him to 
come to Italy, as a ſovereign tranſmits his order 
to his ſubject, | 

Conradin, at the age of fixteen, ſets out with 
his uncle the duke of Bavaria, the count of Ti-- 
ro], whoſe daughter he had married, and parti- 
cularly with his coufin, _——_ duke of Au- 
ftria, who was no more maſter in Auſtria than 
Conradin was in Naples. Excommunications 
are not wanting. Clement IV. that he might 
oppoſe him the more effectually, appoints 
Charles of Anjou imperial vicar in Tuſcany. 
That illuſtrious province, which had recovered 
its liberty by its own ſpirit and courage, was 
divided into Guelphs and Gibelins, and by this 
appointment the Guelphs affumed all the au- 
thority, | 

Charles of Anjou, ſenator of Rome, and 
chief of Tuſcany, becomes {till more formida- 

| C6 dle 
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ble to the Pope. But Conradin would have 
been more ſo. 

The hearts of all men were inclined to Con- 
Tadin, and by a very ſingular deſtiny the Ro- 
mans and Muſſulmans declared for him at the 
ſame time. On one hand, the infant Henry, 
brother of Alphonſus X. king of Caſtile, a true 
knight-errant, goes to Italy, and there cauſes 
Himſelf to be declared ſenator of Rome, in or- 
der to ſupport the rights of Conradin ; on the 
other hand, a king of Tunis lends them money 
and gallies, and all the Saracens who remained 
in the kingdom of Naples, take arms in his fa- 
vour, ' 

Conradin is received as emperor in the capi- 
tal of Rome. His gallies anchor on the coaſt 
of Sicily, and there his troops are joyfully re- 
ceived by almoſt the whole nation. He marches 
fram one ſucceſs to another, as far as Aquila in 
the Abruzo. The French knights inured to 
war, entirely defeat, in a pitched battle, the 
army of Conradin, compoſed in a hurry of dif- 
ferent nations, 

Conradin, the duke of Auſtria, and Henry 
of Caſtile, are made priſoners. 

The hiſtorians Villani, Guadelfiero, and Fa- 
zelli, affirm that pope Clement IV. demanded 
of Charles of Anjou the death of Conradin. It 
was his laſt requeſt, and he died ſoon after. 
Charles orders the ſentence of death to be pro- 
nounced upon the two princes, by Robert de 
Bari, his prothonotary, Me fends Henry of 
Caſtile priſoner to Provence, which belonged 
to him in right of his wife. 

On the 26th day of October 1268, Conradin 
and Frederick of Auſtria are executed in the 

| | market- 
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market-place of Naples, by the hand of the 


hangman. This is the firſt example of ſuch an 


outrage againſt crowned heads. Conradin, be- 
fore he received the ſtroke, threw his glove 
among the croud, and begged that ſomebody 
would carry it to his couſin Peter of Arragon, 
Mainfroy's ſon-in-law,. who would one day re- 
venge his death. The N taken up by 
the chevalier Truchſes de Walbourg, who ac- 
tually fulfilled his deſire. Since that time the 
houſe 

which are thoſe of Suabia. The young duke 


of Auſtria being firſt executed, Conradin, who 


loved him tenderly, took up his head, which 
he was kiſſing when he received. the fatal 


ſtroke. ö 


Several noblemen were beheaded on the ſame 


ſcaffold. Some time after, Charles of Anjou or- 
dered Mainfroy's widow and his remaining ſon 
to be put to death in priſon, What is very ſur- 
prizing, we. do not hnd that St. Lewis, who. 
was brother of this Charles of Anjou, ever in 
the leaſt reproached the barbarian for his horri- 
ble cruelty. On the contrary, it was partly in 
favour of Charles that he undertook his laſt un- 


fortunate cruſade againſt the king of Tunis, 


who was Conradin's protector. 

5 1269, 1270, 1271, 1272. 

The petty wars ſtill continued between the 
noblemen of Germany. Rodolphus, count of 


Habſbourg in Swiſſerland, had already ſignalized 


himſelf in theſe wars, and eſpecially in that 


which he ſupported againſt the biſhop of Baſil, 
in favour of the abbot. of St. Gal. About this 
time began the treaties of hereditary confrater= 
nity between the German houſes, This is a 
; 5 | es | mutual 
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of Walbourg bears the arms of Conradin, 
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mutual deed of the lands of one houſe to anos, 


ther, in caſe of ſurvivorſhip in the male line. 
The firſt of theſe treaties had been made in 
the laſt years of Frederick II. between the houſes 
of Saxony and Heſſe, | 3 | 
The Hans-towns, during this period, aug- 
ment their privileges and power. They eſta- 
bliſh conſuls in all affairs of trade. For to what 
other tribunal could they at that time have had 
recourſe ? | 
The ſame neceſſity which inſpired the inven- 
tion of conſuls in the trading towns, was the 
occaſion of inſtituting Auſtregues for other 
towns and noblemen, who had no mind to de- 
cide their differences by the ſword. Theſe Au- 
ſtregues are either from the nobility or from the 
towns themſelves, choſen as umpires to deter- 
mine without the expence of a law-ſiit. Theſe 
two eſtabliſhments, ſo lucky and fo wiſe, were 
the fruits of the untortunate times, which obliged 
people to have recourſe to ſuch expedients. 
Germany ſtill remained without a chief, but 
was reſolved to have one at laſt. 
Richard of England was dead. Alphonſus of 
Caſtile had now no party. Ottocarus III. king 
of Bohemia, duke of Auſtria and Stiria, was 
propoſed, and is faid to have refuſed the empire. 
He was then at war with Bela king of Hunga- 
ry, who diſputed with him Stiria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola. He might have conteſted Stiria, 
which depended upon Auſtria, but not Carin- 
thia and Carniola, which he had actually pur- 
chaſed. | 
Peace is concluded. Stiria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, remain in the poſſeſſion of Ottocarus. 


We cannot conceive how he who was ſo pow- 


erful 


. . 
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0 erful ſhould refuſe the empire: he who after- 
wards refuſed homage to the emperor. It is 
in much more likely that they would not have him 
ſes for emperor, for that very reaſon, becauſe he 
was too powerful. 
* 
a LXEXERXERXESEERERXEXEE 
Lat | 
ad RODOLPHUS I. or HarsBouRsG. 
en- Firſt Emperor of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
91 TWENTY-EIOHTH EMPEROR, 
de- | 
u- 1273. by 
* AT length they aſſemble at Frankfort to ele&t 
+ Bd an emperor, in conſequence of letters 
er from pope Gregory X. who threatens to ap- 
FEM point one. "This was a new circumſtance, that 
a pope ſhould be ſo deſirous of having an em- 
red Le 
put In this aſſembly they propoſed no prince who 
poſſeſſed extenſive dominions. They were too 
of jealous of one another. The count of Tirol, 
in who was of the number of the electors, names 
25 three perſons, a count de Goritz, lord of a ſmall 
yay country in the Frioul, and abſolutely unknown; 
* one Bernard, as little known, who had nothing 
i but ſome pretenſions upon the duchy of Carin- 
oP thia; and Rodolphus de Hapſbourg, a celebrated 
Fg captain and great marſhal of the court of Otto- 
ut carus, king of Bohemia. 


The electors, being divided between theſe 
three competitors, refer the affair to the deci- 
ſion of Lewis the Severe, count Palatine and 
duke of Bavaria, the ſame who had ys 
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and in vain befriended the unhappy Conradin 

i and Frederick of Auſtria, This is the firſt ex- 

v3 ample of ſuch an arbitration. Lewis of Bava- 

14 ria names Rodolphus of Hapſbourg emperor. 

Wl - The burgrave or conſtable of Nuremberg 

carries the news to Rodolphus, who, being no 

| longer in the ſervice of the king of Bohemia, 
was employed in his petty wars about Baſil and 

11 Straſbourg. 

8 || 0 Alphonſus of Caſtile and the king of Bohe- 
| mia. in vain-proteſt againſt this election. This 
| proteſt of Ottocarus is ſurely no- proof of his 

having refuſed the imperial crown. Rodolphus 

was the ſon of Albert count of Hapſbourg in 

Swiſſerland. His mother was Ulrica of Ri- 

bourg “, who had ſeveral lordſhips in Alſace. 

He had been long ago married to Anne of 

Hzneberg, by. whom he had four children. 

He was turned of fifty-five when he aſcended 

the imperial throne. He had one brother, co- 

lonel in the ſervice of the Milaneſe, and another 

a canon at Baſil ; but both died before his elec- 

| tion. a 

it He is crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, though 

we know not by what archbiſhop. It is re- 
ported that the imperial ſceptre, ſaid to be that 

1 uſed by Charlemagne, being miſſing, this defect 

1 of formality began to ſerve as a pretext to ſeve- 


r 
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ral noblemen who did not chooſe to take the 
oath, He ſeized a crucifix. © Fhis is my 
ſceptre,” ſaid he; and all preſent did him ho- 
mage. This action of fortitude alone rendered 
him reſpectable, and the reſt of his conduct 
ſhewed him worthy of the empire. 


The annotator on Heiſs ſays his mother was Itha, 
daughter of the count de Bregeritz, 
: He 
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He marries his ſon Albert to a daughter of 
the count of Tirol, ſiſter-in-law of Conradin. 
By this marriage Albert ſeems to acquire the 
right to Alſace and Suabia, the family inherit- 
ance of the famous emperor Frederick II. Al- 
ſace was then divided among ſeveral petty lords. 
It was neceſſary to make war upon them, He 
by his prudence procures the troops of the em- 
pire, and ſubdues the whole by his valour. A 
prefect is appointed to govern Alſace. This is. 
one of the moſt important zras with regard to 
the interior parts of Germany. The poſſeſſors 
of lands in Suabia and Alſace held of the im- 
perial houſe of Suabia ; but after the extinction 
of that houſe in the perſon of the unfortunate: 
Conradin, they would hold of none but the 
empire. This is the true origin of the imme- 
diate nobility, and this is the reaſon that a 
greater number of this nobility is found in Sua- 
bia than in all the other provinces. 

The emperor Radolphus ſucceeds in ſubdu- 
ing the gentlemen of Alſace, and creates a pre- 
fect in that province; but after him the barons 
of Alſace became for the moſt part free and im- 
mediate barons, as much ſovereigus in their 
ſmall demeſnes, as the greateſt German noble- 
men were in their extenſive dominions. This, 
through the greateſt part of Europe, was the 
aim of every perſon who poſſeſſed a caſtle or 
country houte. 

1274. of 

Three ambaſſadors of Rodolphus take the 
oath in his name to pope Gregory X. in the 
conſiſtory. The Pope writes to Rodolphus :. 
„By the advice of the cardinals, we appoint. 
you king of the Romans,” 

Alphonſus: 
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Alphonſus X. king of Caſtile, at this time 
renounces the empire. 


1275. 

Rodolphus viſits — ope at Lauſanne: he 
premiſes to cauſe the marche of Ancona, and 
the lands of Mathilda to be reſtored : he pro- 
miſes that which he could not perform. All 
this country was in the hands of the towns and 
noblemen, who had ſeized it at the expence of 
the Pope and the empire. Italy was divided 
into twenty principalities or republics, like an- 
tient Greece, but more powerful. Venice, Ge- 
noa, and Piſa, had a greater number of ſhips 
than the emperor could maintain of enſigns. 
Florence became conſiderable, and was already 
the nurſe of the liberal arts. 

Rodolphus firſt of all applied his attention to 
Germany, Ottocarus III. the powerful king 
of Bohemia, duke of Auftria, Carinthia, an 
Carniola, refuſed to do him homage. © I owe 
nothing to RodoJphus, ſaid he; I have paid 
him his wages.” He aſſociates with Bavaria. 

Rodolphus ſupports the majeſty of his rank: 
he puts this powerful Ottocarus to the ban of 
the empire, together with Henry duke of Ba- 
varia, who is leagued with him. The empe- 
ror is furniſhed with troops, and goes to avenge 
the rights of the German empire. 

1276. 

The emperor Rodolphus defeats, one after 
another, all thoſe who efpouſe the party of Ot- 
tocarus, or who attempt to take the advantage 
of this diviſion ; namely, the count de Neu- 
bourg, the count de Fribourg, the marquis of 
Baden, the count of Wirtemberg, and Henry 
duke of Bavaria. 

| He 


1C 


he gives Bohemia to young Winceſlaus, the 
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He all at once finiſhes this war with the Ba- 
varians, by giving one of his daughters in mar- 
riage to that prince's ſon, and receiving forty 
thouſand ounces of gold, inſtead of giving a 
portion with his daughter. 

From thence he marches againſt Ottocarus, 
whom he forces to a compoſition. The king 
of Bohemia cedes Auſtria, Stiria, and Carniola. 
He conſents to do liege homage to the empe- 
ror in the iſland of Camberg, in the middle of 
the Danube, under a pavilion cloſe covered, 
that he might be ſpared a public mortification. . 

Ottocarus repairs to the place quite covered 


with gold and jewels. Rodolphus, ſuperior in 
his pride, receives him in the moſt coarſe and - 


ſimple dreſs; and, in the midſt of the ceremo- 
ny, the curtains of the pavilion fall back, and 
expoſe to the eyes of the people, and the armies 
who lined the banks of the Danube, the haughty 
Ottocatus on his knees, with his hands joined 
between thoſe of his conqueror, whom he had 
ſo often called his Steward, and to whom he 


now became cup-bearer. This ſtory is well 


vouched, though the truth of it is of very little 
importance, 
; 1277. 

The wife of Ottocarus, more haughty than 
her huſband, reproaches him ſo much for the 
homage he had done, and the ceffion of his 
provinces, that the king of Bohemia renews 
the war towards Auſtria. 

The emperor obtains a complete victory Au- 

uſt 26, and Ottocarus is flain in the battle. 

he victor uſes his fortune like a legiſlator: 


ſon 
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ſon of the vanquiſhed, and the regency to the 
marquis of Brandenburg. 
1278. 

Rodolphus makes his entry into Vienna and 
eſtabliſhes himſelf in Auſtria, Lewis duke of 
Bavaria, who had more than one right to that 
duchy, wants to avail himſelf of that right. 
Rodolphus falls upon him with his viQtorious. 
troops! Nothing now is able to reſiſt him; 
and we ſee this prince, whom the electors had 
called to reign in the empire, without power, 
become in effect the conqueror of Germany. 

- 1279. 

Though he reigns « Germany, he is far 
from being maſter in Italy. Pope Nicholas III. 
eaſily gains from him that long proceſs which fo 
many pontifts had ſupported againſt ſo many 
empe:ors. Rodolphus by a deed, dated Fe- 
bruary 15, 1279, cedes to.the holy ſee the lands 
of the counteſs Mathilda, renounces the right 
of paramount, and diſavows his chancellor, who 
had received the homage in the courſe of this 
fame year. The electors approve of this ceſ- 
ſion. This prince, in abandoning the rights 
for which they had fought ſo long, in effect 
yielded nothing but the right of receiving ho- 
mage from noblemen, who never did it without 
reluctance. This was all he could then obtain 
in Italy, where the empire was no more. This 
ceſſion muſt have been a matter of very little 
conſequence, ſeeing all he had in exchange was. 
the title of Senator of Rome, and that for one 
year only. | 

The Pope at length ſucceeded in taking this 
vain title of Senator from Charles of Anjou, 

| becauſe 
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becauſe that prince would not match his nephew 
with the pontiff's niece; ſaying, © Although 
he was called Orfini, and had red feet, his blood 
was not made to mingle with the blood of 
France.” 

Nicholas III. likewiſe deprives Charles of 
Anjou of the vicariat of the empire in Tuſcany. 
This vicariat was no more than a name, and 
indeed this name could not ſubſiſt after there 
was an emperor elected. 

The ſituation of Rodolphus in Italy was 
(according to Girolamo Briani) like that of a 
merchant when he fails, whoſe effects are di- 
vided among other traders. 

1280. 

The emperor Rodolphus accommodates mat- 
ters with Charles of Sicily by the marriage of 
one of his daughters. He gives that princeſs 
called Clementia to Charles Martel, the grand- 
ſon of Charles of Anjou. The new-married 
couple were ſtill infants. 

Charles, by means of this marriage, obtains 
of the emperor the inveſtiture of the counties 
of Provence and Forcalquier. | 

After the death of Nicholas III. they choſe a 
Frenchman, called Brion, who takes the name 
of Martin IV. This Frenchman at firſt orders 
the dignity of ſenator to be reſtored to the king 
of Sicily, and is inclined to reinveſt him like- 
wiſe with the vicariat of the empire in Tuſcany. 
Rodolphus ſeems to give himſelf very little con- 


cern about the matter: he has buſineſs enough 


of his own in Bohemia. That country had 
rebelled in conſequence of the violent conduct 
of the margrave of Brandenburg, who was re- 

ent ; and, beſides, Rodolphus had more occa- 
n for money than for titles, 1281, 
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1281, 1282. 

Theſe years are memorable for the famous 
conſpiracy of the Sicilian veſpers. John de 
Procida, a rich young gentleman of Salerno, 
who (and, notwithſtanding his rank, exerciſed 
the profeſſions of phyſic and the law) was the 
author of this conſpiracy, which ſeemed fo op- 
poſite to his way of life. He was a Ghibelin 
paſſionately attached to the memory of Frede- 
rick II. and the houſe of Suabia : he had been 
ſeveral times in Arragon with queen Conſtance 
the daughter of Mainfroy : he glowed with im- 
patience to revenge the blood which Charles of 
Anjou had ſpilt; but finding it impracticable 
to do any thing in the kingdom of Naples, re- 
trained by the preſence and dread of Charles, 
he hatched his ſcheme in Sicily, which was 
governed by the provencals, who were more 
deteſted and leſs powerful than their maſter. 

The project of Charles of Anjou was to con- 
quer Conſtantinople. The great fruit of the 
cruſades of the Weſt had been to take the em- 
pire of the Greeks in 1204, and they had loſt 
it afterwards, together with the reſt of the con- 
queſts they had made upon the Muſſulmans. 
The rage of going to fight in Paleſtine was 
abated ſince the misfortunes of St. Lewis; but 
Conſtantinople ſeemed an eaſy prey, and Charles 
of Anjou thought to dethrone Michael Paleolo- 
gus, who then poſſeſſed the remains of the eaſt- 
ern empire. John de Procida goes in diſguiſe 
to Conſtantinople, to warn Michael Paleolo- 

us, and excite him to be before-hand with 

'barles. Thence he haſtens to Arragon, where 

he has a private audience of king Peter. He 
received money from both theſe princes. He 
eaſily 
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eaſily finds people to engage in the conſpiracy, 
Peter of Arragon fits out a fleet on pretence of 
invading Afric, and keeps himſelf in readineſs 


to make a deſcent upon Sicily. Procida finds 


no difficulty in preparing the minds of the Si- 
cilians. | 

At length, on the third 8 of Eaſter, 1282, 
at the ſound of the veſper bell, all the Proven- 
cals in the iſland are be es ſome in churches, 
tome at their doors and in the public ſtreets, 
and {ome in their own houſes. Eight thouſand 
perions are ſuppoſed to have been ſlaughtered ; 
three, nay four times the number of men has 
been killed in above an hundred battles, without 
attracting the notice of mankind. - But in this 


caſe the ſecret fo long kept by a whole people, 


the conquerors exterminated by the conquered 
nation, women and children maſlacred, daugh- 
ters of Sicilians with child by Provengals, ſlain 
by their own fathers, and penitents murdered 
by their confeſſors, render this event for ever 
famous and execrable. It is always ſaid, that 
the perſons murdered at thoſe Sicilian veſpers 
were French, becauſe Provence now belongs to 
France; but it was then a province of the em- 
pire, and the people maſlacred were really Im- 
perialiſts, 

This is the manner in which the revenge of 
Conradin and the duke of Auſtria began. Their 
Jeath was occaſtoned by the guilt of one man; 
namely, Charles af Anjou; and it was expi- 
ated by the murder of eight thouſand innocent 
perſons. 

Peter of Arragon then lands in Sicily with 
his wife Conſtance. The whole nation owns 
him as ſovereign; and from that day vicily re- 

mained 
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mained with the houſe of Arragon; but the 
kingdom of Naples continued with a prince of 
France. 

The emperor gives to his two eldeſt ſons, 
Albert and Rodolphus, at one time the inveſti- 
ture of Auſtria, Stiria, and Carniola, on the 
27th day of December, 1282, in a diet at Augſ- 
burg, with the conſent of all the noblemen, 
including that of Lewis of Bavaria, who had 
pretenſions to Auſtria, But how could he at 
one time give the inveſtiture of the fame domi- 
nions to theſe two princes ? Had they any thing 
more than the ticle ?* Was the youngeſt to ſuc- 
ceed his elder brother ? or had the younger any 
thing but the name, while the other enjoyed 
the lands? or were they to poſſeſs thoſe domi- 
nions in common? "Theſe are circumſtances not 
explained. What is inconteſtible is, that we 
find a number of deeds in which the two bro- 
thers are named conjunctly dukes of Auſtria, 
Stiria, and Carniola. 

There is only one old anonymous chronicle 
which ſays that the emperor Rodolphus inveſted 
his ſon Rodolphus with Suabia “*; but there is 
no document or charter by which it appears 
that young Rodolphus ever poſſeſſed Suabia : 
all the grants call him, as well as his brother, 
duke of Auſtria, Stiria, and Carniola: never- 
theleſs, one hiſtorian having adopted that chro- 
nicle, all the others have followed him; and in 
the genealogical tables, Rodolphus is always 
called duke of Suabia. If he really was, how 
could his family have loſt that duchy ? _ 


* $0 it appears by Dumont's Corp-diplom, Barre men- 
tions nothing of Rodolphus's being inveſted with Auſtiia, 
Stiria, &c, 
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In the ſame diet the emperor gives Carinthia, 
and the marche T reviſano to his ſon-in-law the 
count of Tirol. The advantage he reaped 
from the dignity of emperor, was to provide for 
all the branches of his family. | 

1283, 1284. 

Rodolphus governs the empire as well as his 
own family. He makes up quarrels between 
ſeveral noblemen and ſeveral towns. | 

Hiſtorians ſay that his labours had weakened 
him greatly; and that, when he was turned of 
bis grand climacteric, the phyſicians adviſed him 
to take a young wife of fitteen to ſtrengthen 
his conſtitution. Theſe hiſtorians are bad phi- 
loſophers. He marries Agnes, daughter of 
count of Burgundy. ö 

In this year, 1284, Peter king of Arragon 
takes the prince of Salerno, ſon of Charles of 
Aojou, priſoner; but is not able to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Naples. The wars of Naples no 
longer concern the empire, until the reign of 
Charles V. 

1285. 

The Cumins, a remnant of the Tartars, lay 
waſte Hungary. 

The emperor inveſts John Davennes with the 
country of Aloſt, the country of Vaſs, Zealand, 
and Hainault. The County of Flanders is not 
ſpecified in this inveſtiture: it was become in- 
conteſtibly plain that it held of France. 

1286, 1287. 

To crown the glory of Rodolphus, he ought 
to have eſtaliſhed himſelf in Italy, as he was 
in Germany; but the opportunity was paſt- 
He would not even go to be crowned at Rome: 
he contented himſelf with ſelling liberty to thoſe 
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towns of Italy, which choſe to purchaſe it at 
his bands. Florence paid forty thouſand ducats 
of gold; Lucca, twelve thouſand; Genoa and 


Bologna, ſix thouſand. Almoſt all the other 
tons gave nothing, pretending they were not 


bound to acknowledge an emperor who was not 
crowned at Rome. | 
But in what did this gift or confirmation of 
liberty conſiſt? Was it an abſolute ſeparation 
from the empire? There is no act of thoſe times 
that expreſſes any ſuch convention. This li- 
berty conſiſted in the right to appoint magi- 
ſtrates, to govern themſelves according to their 


Own municipal laws, to coin money, and main- 


tain troops. It was no more than a confirma- 
tion or extenſion of the rights obtained from 
Frederick Barbaroſſa. Italy was then indepen- 
dent, and as it were detached from the empire, 


"becauſe the emperor had little power, and was 


at a great diſtance, Time might have ſe— 
cured to this country the full enjoyment” of li- 
berty. Already the towns of Lombardy, and 
even thoſe of Swiſſerland, had left off taking 
the oath, and inſenſibly retrieved their natural 
right of independency. 

With regard to the towns of Germany, they 
without exception took the oath ; but ſome were 
Teputed free, ſuch as Augſburg, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and Metz; others were called imperial, 
as they paid tribute; a third ſort had the name 
of ſubject, as thoſe who held immediately of the 
princes, and mediately of the empire; and a 
fourth obtained the appellation of mixed, be- 
cauſe, though they held of the princes, they 
enjoyed ſome imperial rights, 


All 


ey 


All 
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All the great imperial towns were differently 
governed. Nuremberg was ruled by nobles; in 
Straſbourg the citizens had the authority. 

1288, 1289, 1290. 

Rodolphus makes all his daughters ſubſervient 
to his intereſt: he matches a daughter he had 
by his firſt wife to young Winceſlaus king of 
Bohemia, now come of age, and makes him 
ſwear he will never make any pretenſions to the 
duchies of Auſtria and Stiria; but, by way of 
recompence, he confirms him in the office of 
great cup bearer. RET. 

The dukes of Bavaria pretended to this office 
of the emperor's houſe. It ſeems the quality of 
elector was inſeparable from that of a great of- 
ficer of the crown; not that the lords of the 
principal fiefs had relinquiſhed their right of 
electing, but the great officers inſiſted upon 
having this right in preference to others. Tt 
was for this reaſon the dukes of Bavaria diſputed 
the office of grand maſter with the branch of 
Bavaria Palatine, tho' this laſt was the eldeſt. 

A great diet at Erfort, in which the diviſion 
already made of Thuringia is confirmed. The 
Eaſtern continues in the houſe of Miſnia, which 
is now that of Saxony; the Weſtern remains 
with the houſe of Brabant, which was heir of 
Miſnia by the female line. This is the preſent 
houſe of Heſſe. 

Ladiſlaus III. king of Hungary, having been 
lain by the Cuman- Tartars, who ſtill ravaged 
that country, the emperor, who pretends that 
Hungary is a fief of the empire, reſolves to be- 
ſtow that fief upon his ſon Albert, to whom he 
had already given Auſtria, 
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Pope Nicholas IV. who thinks that all king- 
doms are fiefs of Rome, gives Hungary to 
Charles Martel, grandſon of Charles of Anjou 
king of Naples and Sicily : but as this Charles 
Martel is the emperor's ſon-in-law, and as the 
Hungarians will not receive the emperor's ſon 
as their king, for fear of being enſlaved, Ro- 
dolphus conſents that his ſon-in-law, Charles 
Martel, ſhall endeavour to obtain that crown 
of which he could not deprive him. 

This is another great example of the uncer- 
tainty of the feodal right. The county of Bur- 
Pond, that is Franche Comte, pretended to 

old of the kingdom of France, and in that 

uality had taken the oath of allegiance to 

hilip the Fair. Nevertheleſs, before that pe- 
riod, all that made part of the old kingdom of 
Burgundy held of the emperors. 

Rodolphus makes war upon him, but this is 
ſoon terminated by the count's doing the homage 
he demanded ; fo that this count of Burgundy 
at one time held both of the empire and of 
France. 

Rodolphus confers the title of Palatige of 
Saxony upon his ſon-in-law Albert II. duke of 
Saxony. We muſt take care to diſtinguiſh that 
houſe of Saxony from the preſent, which, as 
we have ſaid, is from the houſe of Miſnia. 

1291. 

The emperor Rodolphus dies at Germeſheim 
July 15th in the 736 year of his age, and in 
the nineteenth of his reign, 
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TwENTY-NINTH EMPEROR. 
After an Interregnum of nine Months. 


1292. 
THE German Lins afraid of rendering 
hereditary that empire of Germany which 

was always called the Roman empire, and not 
agreeing in their choice, make a ſecond com- 
promiſe, of which we have ſeen an example 
in the nomination of Rodolphus. The arch- 
biſhop of Mentz to whom it was referred, 
names Adolphus of Naflau on the ſame prin- 
ciple as that on which they had choſen his pre- 
deceſſor. He was the moſt illuſtrious warrior, 
and the pooreſt of that tine. He ſeemed capa- 
ble of maintaining the glory of the empire at 
the head of German armies, without bein 
powerful enough to enſlave it. He poſſeſſad 
but three lordſhips in the county of Naſſau. 

Albert duke of Auſtria diſguſted becauſe he 
did not ſucceed his father, joins againſt the new 
emperor with that ſame count of Burgundy 
who would be no longer a vaſſal of Germany, 
and theſe two obtain ſuccour from Philip the 
Fair king of France. The houſe of Auſtria 
begins by inviting againſt the emperor thoſe 
very French whom the princes of the empire 
hath ſince ſo often invited againſt her, Albert 
of Auſtria, with the affiſtance of France, at firſt 
makes war in Swiſſerland, the ſovereignty of 
which was claimed by his houſe. He takes 
Zurich with the French troops. 
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1293. IP. 
Albert of Auſtria 56 W Straſbourg and 
Colmar to rebe] againſt Adolphus. The em- 
peror at the head of ſome troops, furniſhed by 
the imperial fiefs, appeaſes theſe troubles A 
difference between the count of Flanders and 


the citizens of Ghent is carried before the par- 


liament of Paris, and decided in favour of the 

citizens, It was very clearly acknowledged 

that from Ghent to Boulogne, Arras and Cam- 

bray, Flanders held ſolely of the king of France. 
1294. 

Adolphus unites with Edward king of Eng- 
land againſt France; but as he dreaded ſuch a 
powerful vaſſal as the duke of Auſtria, he under- 
takes nothing. We have ſeen this alliance 
more than once renewed in the like circum- 
ſtances. 

| 1295. 

A ſhameful piece of injuſtice in the emperor 
is the firſt origin of his misfortunes and fatal 
end. A great example to ſovereigns. Albert 
of Miſnia, landgrave of Thuringia, one of the 
anceſtors of all the princes of Saxony, who 
make ſuch a great figure in Germany, ſon- in- 
law of the emperor Frederick II. had three 
children by the princeſs his wife. He had repu- 
diated her for a miſtreſs unworthy of him, and 
for that reaſon the Germans had juſtly beſtowed 
upon him the ſirname Depraved, Having a 
baſtard by that concubine, he reſolved to diſ- 
inherit his three legitimate children in his fa- 
vour. He ſet up his fiefs to ſale in deſpite of 
the laws, and the emperor in deſpite of the 
laws purchaſes them with the money he has 


received 
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received from the king of England to make 
war upon France. 6 
The three princes boldly maintain their rights 
azainſt the emperor. In vain does he take Dreſ- 
den and ſeveral caſtles ; he is driven from Miſ- 
nia, and all Germany declares againſt ſuch... 
ſcandalous proceedings. 
1296. 7 
The rupture between the emperor and the 
king of England on one fide and France on the 
other, {till continued. Pope Boniface VIII. or- 
ders all three to agree to a truce, on pain of ex 
communication, ; | 
1297. * 
The emperor had more need of a truce with 
the noblemen of the empire; for all of them 
reſented his conduct, Winceſlaus king of Bo- 
hemia, Albert duke of Auſtria, the duke of Sax- 
ony, and the archbiſhop of Mentz aſſemble at. 
Prague. There were two marquiſes of Bran- 
denburg ; not that both poſſeſſed the ſame mar- 
quiſate, but being brothers both took the ſame 
title. This practice began to be cuſtomary. 
The emperor is formally impeached and a diet. 
ſummoned to meet at Egra to depoſe him. 
Albert of Auſtria ſends to Rome to ſolicit 
the depoſition of Adolphus, This is a right 
which was always allowed to the pope, when 
it was thought it could turn to advantage. 
The duke of Auſtria pretends to have received 
the pope's conſent, which however he had not 
obtained. The archbiſhop of Mentz ſolemnly 
depoſes the emperor in the name of all the 
princes. Theſe are the terms in which he ex- 
preſſed himſelf, «+ We are told our envoys 
have obtained the pope's conſent; others af- 
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firm the pope has reſuſed it: but without re- 
garding any other authority than that with 
which we have been inveſted, we depoſe A- 
dolphus from the imperial dignity, and elect 
lord Albert duke of Auſtria for king of the 
Romans.” 

1298. 

Bonifzce VIII. forbids the electors on pain of 
excommunication to conſecrate the new, king 
of the Romans, and they anſwer that it is by 
no means an affair of religion. | 

Mean while Adolphus, _—_— ſome biſhops 
and noblemen in his party, was ſtill at the head 
of an army. On the fecond day of July he 
gives battle to his rival near Spire; the two 
meet in the midſt of the engagement. Albert 
of Auſtiia thruſts a ſword into his eye. Adol- 
phus dies fighting and leaves the empire to 
Albert. 


NNMN NN NC NN MMM 
ALBERT I. or AUSTRIA. 
THIRTIETH EMPEROR, 


1298. 
LBE R Tot Auftria begins by referring 
his rigot to the electors the better to ſe- 
cvr® it, He is a ſecond time elected at Frank- 
dere, then crowned at Aix-la-chapcile by the 
achtiſbop of Cologne. 

Pope Boniface VIII. will not acknowledge 
tn, Tais pope had at that time violent 
quarrels with Philip the fair of France, 

, 1299. 


e 
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| 1299. 
The emperor Albert forthwith unites himſelf 
to Philip, and marries his eldeſt ſon Rodolphus 
to Blanche that king's ſiſter. The articles of 
this marriage are remarkable. He engages to 
ive to his ſon Auſtria, Stiria, Carniola, Alſace, 
F ribourg in the Briſgau, and aſſigns Alſace and 
Fribourg as a jointure to his daughter in-law, 
referring himſelf for the portion of Blanche in- 
tirely to the good-will of the king of France. 
Albert ſends an intimation of this marriage 


to the pope, who makes no other anſwer, but ' 


that the emperor is an uſurper, and that there 
is no other Cæſar but the ſovereign pontiff 
of the Chriſtians. 

1300, 1301. 

The houſes of France and Auſtria ſeemed at 
that time cloſely united by this marriage, by their 
common hatred to Boniface VIII. and by the 
neceſſity they were under to defend themſelves 
againſt their vaſſals; for at the ſame time Hol- 
land and Zealand which were vaſlals of the. 
empire made war upon Albert, and the Flem- 
ings who were vaſlals of France had taken arms 
againſt Philip the Fair. 

Boniface VIII. who was ſtill prouder than 
Gregory VII. and more impetuous, takes this. 
opportunity to brave at once the emperor and 
the king of France. On one fide he excites 
againſt Philip the Fair his own brother Charles 
of Valois on the other hand he foments a re- 
volt of the princes of Germany againſt Albert. 

No pope ever puſhed farther the madaeſs of 
giving away kingdoms, He invites Charles of 
Valois into Italy, and appoints him vicar of the 
empire in Tuſcany. He makes a match be- 
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tween that prince and the daughter of Baldwin 
II. the depoſed emperor of Conſtantinople, and 

boldly declares Charles Valois emperor of the 

Greeks. Nothing is greater than ſuch enter- 

prizes when they are well conducted and ſuc- 
ceſsful; and nothing more mean when they 
are ineffectual. This pope, in leſs than three 
years, gave away the empires of the eaſt and 

weſt, and laid the kingdom of France under. 
interdiction. 2 

The citcumſtances in which Germany was 
involved, had welt nigh inſured bis ſucceſs 
againſt Albert of Auſtria, He writes to the 
archbiſhops of Mentz, Triers and Cologne: 
We command Albert to appear before us in 
ſix months, to clear himſelf if he can of the 
crime of treaſon committed againſt his ſovereign 
Adolphus. We forbid you to acknowledge him 
as king of the Romans, &c.“ 

Thoſe three archbiſhops, who did not love 
Albert, agree with- the count Palatine of the 
Rhine to proceed againſt him, as they had pro- 
ceeded againſt his predeceſſor; and what ſhews 
that there were always two weights and two 
meaſures, they accuſe him of being guilty of a 
crime, in having defeated and ſlain in battle that 
very Adolphus whom they had depoſed, and 
againſt whom he had been armed by their own 
conſent and direction. 

The count Palatine actually lays informati- 
ons againſt the emperor Albert. It is well 
known that the counts Palatine were originally 
judges in the palace, and judges in civil cauſes 
between the prince and ſubject, as is the prac- 
tice in all countries under different denomi- 
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- The Palatines thought they had a+ right to 


judge the emperor himſelf in criminal. caſes.. 
And it is upon this pretenſion that we- ſhall. 
ſee a Palatine, and a ban of Croatia condemry 
a queen. | 
Albert, having the other princes of the em- 
pire on his ſide, anſwers theſe proceedings with. 
war. 

: 1302. 
The judges in a very little time aſk. pardon, 
and the elector Palatine is fain to pay a large 
fum of money for his proceedings, 

Poland, after a ſeries of troubles, elects fon 
its king Wenceſlaus king. of Bohemia. This 
prince eſtabliſhes ſome ſort of order in a coun- 
try where there was never any before. It 
was he who inſtituted the ſenate. This Wen- 
ceſlaus gives his ſon as king to the Hungarians, 
who demanded himſelf. 

Boniface VIII. fails not to pretend that this is 
an outrage againſt him, who alone has the right 
to give Hungary a king. He appoints to that 
{tation Carobert, a deſcendant of Charles of 
Anjou. One would think the emperor ought 
not to have accuſtomed the pope to give away 
kingdoms ; yet this is what effected his recon- 
ciliation with him. He was more afraid of the 
power of Winceſlaus than of the- pope. He 
therefore protects Carobert, and lays Bohemia 
waſte. Authors ſay his. army was poiſoned 
by the Bohemians, who infected the water in 
the neighbourhood of the camp. But this is 
not a very credible circumſtance, 


I 303. 
What effectually engages the emperor in the 
antereſt of Boniface VIII. is the bloody quarrel 
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between that pope and Philip the Fair. Boni- 
face being mal- treated by Philip, and that very 
defervedly, at length acknowledges Albert 
whom he proſecuted, as lawful king of the Ro- 
mans, and promiſes, him the imperial crown, 
provided he would declare war againſt the king 
of France. 

Albert repays the pope's complaiſance with 
a ſtill greater piece of condeſcenſion. He ac- 
knowledges that the empire was transferred 
from the Greeks to the Germans by the holy 
ſee; that the electors hold their right of the 
pope, and that emperors and kings receive from 
him the regal power.” It was againſt ſuch a 
declaration as this, that the count Palatine 
ought to have proceeded, 

11 was not worth the trouble, thus to flatter 
Boniface VIII. who died October 12. after 
he had with difficulty eſcaped from the priſon 
in which he was detained by t' 2 king of France, 
at the very gates of Rome. 

Mean-while the king of France confiſcates 


Flanders from count Gui Dampiere, and after 


2 bloody battle remains maſter of Lile, Douay, 
Orchies, Bethune, and a very extenſive country, 
without the emperor's giving himſelf any trou- 
ble about the matter. 

He no longer thinks of Italy, ſtill divided 
between the Guelphs and Ghibelins. 


1304, I 305. 

Ladiſlaus, that fon of the reſpectable Win- 
ceſlaus king of Bohemia and Poland, is expel- 
led from Hungary. His father (as it is pre- 
tended) died of grief for his expuliton, if kings 
can actually die of that diſtemper. 
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Otho duke of Bavaria cauſes himſelf to be 
elected king of Hungary, and is fent back 
again the very ſame year. Ladiſlaus returns to 
Bohemia, where he is aſſaſſinated. Thus we 
ſee three elective kingdoms vacant at once, 
namely Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland. 

The emperor Albert cauſes his ſon Rodol- 
phus to be crowned in Bohemia by dint of 
arms. Carobert ſtill ſupports his pretenſions 
to Hungary, and a Poliſh nobleman called. 
Uladiſlaus LoQicus is elected or rather re- eſta- 
bliſhed in Poland; but the emperor has no. 
ſhare in the tranſaction. 

1306. 

Here follows a piece of injuſtice which one 
would not expect from a prince of ability, The 
emperor Adolphus of Naſſau had loſt his crown 
and life in conſequence of having incurred the 
hatred of the Germans, and this hatred was 
chiefly founded on his attempt to ſtrip the law= 
ful heirs of Miſnia and Thuringia for a ſum of 
money. | 

Philip de Naſſau brother of this emperor re- 
claimed the countries which had been ſo unjuſtly 
purchaſed, Albert declares for him, in hope of 
obtaining a ſhare, The princes of Thuringia 
defend themſelves, and are without ceremony 
put to the ban of the empire. This profcrip- 
tion furniſhes them with partizans and an 
army. They cut in pieces the army of the 
emperor, who is glad to leave them in peace- 
able poſſeſſion of their dominions. We ge- 
nerally find in the Germans a ſtrong fund of 
attachments to their rights ; and by this alone 
that mixed government hath ſo long ſubſiſted; 
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an edifice, often on the brink of — yet 
ſtill firm and well founded. 
1307. 

Pope Clement V. ſends a legate to Hungary, 

to give the crown to Carobert in the name of 

the holy ſee. Formerly this kingdom was in 


the gift of the emperors; but at this time the 


popes diſpoſed of it, as well as of Naples. The 
Hungarians choſe to be vaſſals to the unarmed 
popes, rather than of the emperors,. who might 
enſlave them. But it would have been till bet- 
ter to be vaſlals to no power whatſoever. 


Origin of the LiBERTy of the Swiſs. 


Swiſſerland held of the empire, and part of 
that country belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, 
as Fribourg, Lucerne, Zug and Glaris, Theſe 
ſmall towns, although ſubjects, had great privi- 
leges, and were ranked with the mixed towns 
of the empire ; others were imperial, and govern- 
ed by their own citizens, ſuch as Zurich, Baſil 
and Scaffhouſen. The cantons of Uri, 
Schwitz, and Underwald, were under the pa- 
tronage, but not the dominion of the houſe of 
Auſtria. 

The emperor Albert wanted to be deſpotic 
through the whole country. The governors 
and commiſſaries whom he ſent thither, exer- 
ciſed a ſpecies of tyranny which at firſt produced 
abundance of miſery, but in the end was pro- 
ductive of the bleſſing of liberty, 

The founders of that liberty were called 
Melchthal, Stauffacher, and Walter Fuſt. The 
difficulty of pronouncing ſuch reſpectable names, 

has in ſome m eaſure injured their fame. Theſe 
5 three. 


ere 
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tfiree peaſants, being men of ſenſe and reſolu- 
tion, were the firſt conſpirators; each of them 
engaged three others; and thoſe nine brought 
over the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Under- 
wald. We 

All the hiſtorians alledge that while they 
were concerting the conſpiracy, a governor of 
Uri, whoſe name was Geiſler, took it in his head 
to exerciſe a kind of tyranny equally horrible 
and ridiculous. He commanded, ſay they, one 
of his caps to be placed upon the top of a pole 
erected in the market-place, and decreed that 
every perſon ſhould bow to the cap, on pain of 
death, One of the conſpirators, called Wil- 
liam Tell, would not falute. the cap. The 
governor condemned him to be hanged, and 
would not pardon him except upon condition 
that the convict, who was eſteemed an expert 
archer, ſhould bring down with an arrow an 
apple placed upon the head of his own ſon. 
The father ſhot in the utmoſt trepidation, and 
was ſo lucky as to hit the apple: Geiſler, per- 
ceiving another arrow under Tell's coat, aſked 
what he intended to do with it. It was in- 
tended for thee, ſaid the Swiſs, had I wounded. 
my fon.” 5 

The ſtory of the apple is I own very ſuſpi- 
cious, and what follows is no leſs doubtful. 
But, in ſhort, it is generally believed that Tell, 
being put in irons, afterwards killed the gover- 
nor with an arrow: that this was the ſignal 
for the conſpirators; and that the people ſeized 
the fortreſſes, and demoliſhed thoſe inſtruments 
of their ſlavery. 

1308. 
Albert being on the eve of venturing his forces 
againſt 
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againſt that courage inſpired by the enthu- 
ſiaſm of new-born liberty, loſes his life in a 
melancholy manner. His own nephew John 

improperly called duke of Suabia, who could 
not obtain from him the enjoyment of his pa- 
trimony, conſpires his death with the help of 
ſome accomplices. He himſelf gives the em- 
peror the fatal ſtab, while he was walking 
with him near Rheinsfeldt upon the banks of the 
river Ruſs in the neighbourhood of Swiſſerland. 
Few ſovereigns have died a more ay death, 
and none was ever lefs regretted, In all pro- 
bability the deed by which Auftria, Stiria, and 
Carniola were conveyed by the emperor Rodol- 
phus of Hapfbourg to his two ſons, was the 
cauſe of this aſſociation, 2 ſon of prince 
Rodolphus, having in vain demanded his ſhare, 
which was detained by his uncle Albert, re- 
ſolved to obtain poſſeſſion by committing the 
crime of high treaſon, 


1 VII. 
Of the houſe of Luxemburg. 


THIRTY-FiRST EMPEROR. 


1308. 
AFT E R the * of Albert, the throne 
of Germany continued vacant for ſeven 
months. Among the pretenders to this throne, 
we reckon Philip the Fair, king of France; but 
there is no monument of the hiſtory of France, 
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that makes the leaſt mention of this circum- 
ſtance, 

Charles de Valois, that monarch's brother, 
enters the liſts of competition. He was a 
prince who went every where in queſt of king- 
doms. He had received the crown of Arragon 
from the hands of pope Martin IV. and done 
him homage, and taken the oath of fidelity 
which the Popes exact from the kings of Arra- 
gon; but all he had was a vain title. Boni- 
face VIII. had promiſed to make him king of 
the Romans, but could not keep his word. 

Bertrand de Got, a Gaſcoon, archbiſhop. of 
Bourdeaux, being raiſed to the pontificate of 
Rome by the protection of Philip the Fair, pro- 
miſes the imperial crown to that prince. The 
Popes could do a great deal at this period, in 
ſpite of their impotence, becauſe their refuſin 
to acknowledge a king of the Romans electe 
in Germany, was often a pretext for faction 
and civil war. 

This pope Clement V. acts in diametrical 
oppoſition to his promiſe. He underhand preſſes 
2 electors to chooſe Henry count of Luxem- 

rg. | 

That prince is the firſt who was choſen by ſix 

electors only, all the ſix great officers. of the 
crown; the archbiſhops of Mens, Triers, and 
Cologne, as chancellors ; the count palatine, of 
the preſent houſe of Bavaria, as grand maſter of 
the houſhold ; the duke of Saxony, of the 
houſe of Afcania, as great maſter of the horſe ; 
and the marquis of Brandenburg, of the ſame: 
houſe of Aſcania, as great chamberlain. 

The king of Bohemia, as great cup-bearer, 
was not preſent, nor did any perfon repreſent 
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him by proxy. The kingdom of Bohemia was 
then vacant; for the Bohemians would not ac- 
knowledge the duke of Carinthia, whom they 
had elected, but made war upon him as a ty- 
rant. 

It was the count palatine, who, in the name 
of the fix electors, nominated “ Henry count 
of Luxemburg, king of the Romans, future- 
emperor, protector of the Roman Catholic: 
church, and defender of widows and orphans.” 


1309. 

Henry VII. begins by : the aſſaſſina- 
tion of the emperor Albert. He puts the mur- 
derer John, the pretended: duke of Suabia, to- 
the ban of the empire. Frederick and Leopold 
of Auſtria, his couſins, deſcended like him from 
Rodolphus of Hapſburg, execute the ſentence, 
and receive the inveſtiture of his domains. 

One of the aſſaſſins, called Rodolphus de 
Warth, a conſiderable nobleman, is taken, and 
with him begins the cuſtom of breaking on the 
wheel. As for John, after having wandered a 

Jong time from place to place, he obtains the 
Pope's abſolution, and turns monk. | 

The emperor confers upon his ſon of Luxem- 
burg the title of duke, without, however, erect- 
ing Luxemburg into a duchy. There were: 
dukes by breviate, as we now ſee them in 
France, but they were all princes. We have- 
already ſeen that the emperors created kings by 
breviate. 

The emperor, with a view to eſtabliſh his fa- 
mily, cauſes his ſon John of Luxemburg to be 
elected king of Bohemia. There was a neceſ- 
lity for conquering it from the duke of Carin- 
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thia; and this was no &ficult taſk, as the whole 
nation was againſt the ſaid duke “. | 
All the Jews are expelled from Germany, 
and great part of them ftripped of their effects. 
That people, devoted to uſury every ſince it had 
been known, having always exerciſed that pro- 
feflion at Babylon, Alexandria, Rome, and 
through all Europe, had every where rendered 
themſelves equally neceflary and execrable. 
There was ſcarce a town in which the Jews 
were not accuſed of ſacrificing a child on Fri- 
day, and ſtabbing the hoſt. Proceſſions are ſtill 
made in ſeveral towns, in remembrance of the 
hoſts which have been ſtabbed and ſhed blood. 
Theſe ridiculous impeachments ſerved as pre- 
texts to ſtrip them of their wealth, 

5 3e MM | 
The order of Templars is treated more cru- 
elly than the Jews. This is one of the moſk 
incomprehenſible events. Knights who made a 
vow to fight for Jeſus Chriſt, are accuſed of re- 
nouncing bim, adoring a copper head, and- of 
committing the moſt horrible debauches by way 


* Having expelled this duke, he confirmed his ſon in 
poſſeſſion. of the throne, by marrying him to the princeſs 
Elizabeth, daughter and heireſs of Winceſlaus, late king of. 
Bohemia, by a daughter of the emperor Rodolphus, This 
marriage was for ſome time poſtponed, in conſequence of a 
report ſpread to the prejudice of the young lady's virtue. 
She no ſooner underſtood the-cauſe of the delay, than re- 
pairing to the emperor's anti- chamber, ſhe undreſſed her- 
ſelf to the ſhift, in preſence of the ladies there aſſembled, 
and approaching Henry, demanded that ſhe might be exa- 
mined immediately by matrons. She was accordingly com- 
mitted to the care of ſome ladies and midwives, who unas 
nimoufly declared her an unſpotted virgin; and, in conſe+ 
guence of their teſtimony, the nuptials were ſolemnized: 
with great magnificence, 
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of ſecret ceremonies at abeir reception into the 
order, In France they are condemned to the 
ſtake, in conſequence of a bull of pope Clement 
V. and of their great poſſeſſions. Molai Gui, 
brother of ihe dauphin d' Auvergne, great maſter 
of the order, and ſeventy-four knights, in vain 
make oath that the order is innocent of the 
charge. Philip the Fair, incenſed againſt them, 
cauſes them to be found guilty ; they are con- 
demned by the Pope, who is devoted to the 
king of France, and fifty-nine are burat in Paris. 
They are perſecuted every where. Two years 
after this event the Pope aboliſhes the order; but 
in Germany nothing is done to their prejudice z 
perhaps becauſe they were too much perſecuted 
in France. In all probability, the debauchery 
of ſome young * had given occaſion to 
calumniate the whole order. 
Henry VII. reſolves to re- eſtabliſh the empire 
in Italy. | 
oj emperor had been there ſince Frederick 
A diet is held at Frankfort, in order to eſta- 
bliſh John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, vi- 
car of the empire, and to provide for the empe- 
rot's journey. This journey is well known by 
the name of The Roman expedition. Every 
ſtate of the empire contributes a certain ſum to 
furniſh ſoldiers, horſemen, or money. 
The emperor's commiſſaries, by whom he is 
preceded, take the ũſual oath to the Pope's com- 
miffaries at Lauſanne, on the 11th of October. 
An oath always conſidered by the Popes as an 
act of homage and obedience ; and by the em- 
perors, as a promiſe of protection; but 9 
Word 
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words of it were favourable to the pretenſions 
of the Popes. | 
1311. 

Italy is ſtill divided by the factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelins. But theſe factions had 
no longer the ſame aim as heretofore; they no 
longer fought for the emperor and pope: it was 
a word of reproach, to which there was no pre- 
ciſe idea afixed, We have ſeen an example of 
the ſame kind, in the factions of the whigs and 
tories of England. 1 

Pope Clement V. fled from Rome, where he 
had no power, and ſettled his court at Lions, 
with his miſtreſs the counteſs of Perigord, 
where he amaſſed money to the utmoſt of his 
power, . | 

Rome was in the anarchy of popular govern- 
ment. The Colonnas; the Urſini, and the Ro- 
man barons, divide the city, and this diviſion is 
the cauſe of the long abode of the popes upon 
the banks of the Rhone, 10 that Rome ſeemed 
equally loft to the popes and the emperors. 

Sicily remained with the houſe of Arragon. 
Carobert, king of Hungary, diſputed the king- 
dom of Naples with his uncle Robert, ſon of 
Charles II. of the houſe of Anjou. 

The houfe of Efte had eſtabliſhed itſelf at 
Ferrara ; and the Venetians wanted to make 
themſelves maſters of that country. 

The old league of the Italian towns was far 
from ſubſiſting. It had been made with no 
other view but to oppoſe the emperors. But 
fince theſe had left off coming to Italy, the 


towns were wholly employed in aggrandizing 


themſelves at the expence of one another. The 
Florentines and Genoeſe made war upon the 
ä republic 
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republic of Piſa. Beſides, every town was di- 
vided into factions within itſelf: Florence, be- 
tween the blacks and the whites; and Milan 
between the Viſconti and the 'Turriani, 

It was in the midſt of theſe troubles that 
Henry VII. at length appears in Italy. He 
cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of Lombardy 
at Milan. The Guelphs conceal the old iron 
crown of the Lombard kings, as if the right of 
reigning were attached to a ſmall iron circlet. 
The emperor orders a new crown to be made. 

The Turriani and the emperor's own chan- 
cellor * conſpire againſt his life in Milan. He 
condemns his chancellor to the flames. Moſt 
of the towns of Lombardy, ſuch. as Crema, 
Cremona, Lodi, and Breſcia, refuſe to obey 
him ; he ſubdues them by force, and there 1s 
abundance of blood ſhed. - 

He marches to Rome. Robert, king of Na- 
ples, in concert with the Pope, ſhuts the gates 
againſt him, ordering his brother John, prince 
of Morea, to march towards Rome with the 
men of arms and the infantry. 

Several towns, namely Florence, Bologna, 
and Lucca, privately aſſociate with Robert. In 
the mean time, the Pope writes from Lions to 
the emperor, that he wiſhes for nothing fo 
much as his coronation ; and the king of Na- 
ples makes the ſame profeſſion, aſſuring him 
that the prince of Morea is at Rome for no 
other purpoſe than to eſtabliſh order in the city, 
Henry VII. preſents himſelf at the gate of the 


. © Who was of the houſe of the Turriani, a Guelph by 
inclination, and had engaged in the emperor's ſervice on 
purpoſe to betray him, 


city 


can enter. He is 
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city Leonini, which contains the church of St. 

Peter; but he is obliged to N it before he 
Tefeated, inſtead of bein 

crowned, He negotiates with another part of 


the city, and deſires he may be crowned in the 


church of St. John de Lateran. The cardinals 


oppoſe his demand, ſaying it cannot be done 


without the permiſſion of the Pope. | 
The people of that diſtrict eſpouſe the empe- 
ror's cauſe ; and he is crowned in a tumult by 
ſome cardinals. Then he orders the lawyers to 
diſcuſs the queſtion, ** Whether or not the 
Pope can command the emperor in any caſe ? 
and whether the kingdom of Naples holds of 


the empire or of the holy ſee?” His lawyers 


fail not to decide in his favour, and the Pope 
takes care to have a contrary deciſion by the 
lawyers of his own party. 

0% 

We have already ſeen, that it is the deſtiny 
of the emperors to want force ſufficient to main- 
tain their dominion at Rome. Henry VII. is 
obliged to quit that city. He in vain beſieges 
Florence, and as vainly ſummons Robert, king 
of Naples, to appear before him; and no lets 
vainly does he put that king to the ban of the 
empire, as a perſon guilty of treaſon : * Ba- 
niſhing him for ever on pain of loſing his head.” 
This decree is dated April 25. 

He iſſues decrees of the ſame nature againſt 
Florence and Lucca, permitting the inhabitants 
to be murdered. Winceſlaus, in his madneſs, 
would not have publiſhed ſuch reſcripts. He 
orders his brother, the archbiſhop of Triers, to 
levy troops in Germany, He obtains fifty gal- 
lies from the Genoeſe and the Piſans. here 


18 
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is a conſpiracy at Naples in his favour. He en- 
tertains the notion of conquering Naples and 
afterwards Rome; but when ready to depart, he 
dies near the town of Sienna. | 

The decree againſt the Florentines was an 
Invitation to take him off by poiſon. A Domi- 
nican, called Politian de Montepulciano, who 
gave him the ſacrament, is ſaid to have mixed 
poiſon in the conſecrated wine, Tt is difficult 
to prove ſuch crimes. But the Dominicans did 
not obtain of his ſon John, king of Bohemia, 
Jetters patent declaring their innocence, until 
thirty years after the emperor's death. It would 
have been more prudent to have obtained thoſe 
letters at the very time when people began to 
accuſe them of this ſacrilegious murder, 


An INTERREGNUmM of Fourteen Months. 


In the laſt years of Henry VII. the Teutonic 
order aggrandized itfelf, and made conqueſts 
upon the idolaters and Chriſtians who inhabited 
the coaſt of the Baltic. They even made them- 
ſelves maſters of Dantzick, which they after- 
wards gave, up. They purchaſed the country 
of Pruſſia, called Pomerania, from a margtave 
of Brandenburg, in whoſe poſleſſion it was. 
While the Teutonic knights became conquer- 
ors, the Templars were deſtroyed in Germany, 
as in other countries; and though they ſup- 
ported themſelves ſome years longer towards 
the Rhine, their order was at laſt entirely abo- 
liſhed. |; | 

1314. 

Pope Clement V. condemns the memory of 
Henry VII. and declares the oath which that 
emperor had taken at his coronation to be an 


oath 
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bath of fidelity, conſequently the act of a vaſſal 


doing homage. a 

He diſſolves the ſentence which Henry VII. 
had pronounced againſt the king of Naples, 
gBecauſe, ſays he juſtly, king gh is our 
vaſſal.“ 


But the Pope adds very aſtoniſhing clauſes to 


this reaſon: We have, ſaid he, the ſuperio- 
rity of the empire, and we ſucceed to the em- 
peror during a vacancy, by the full power we 
have received from Jeſus Chriſt.” 

By virtue of that, pretenſion the Pope created 
Robert king of Naples vicar of the empire in 
Italy. Thus the Popes, who feared nothing ſo 
much as an emperor, were themſelves aiding 
and aſſiſting in perpetuating that dignity, by 
acknowledging that a vicar was wanted during 
an interregnum. But they nominated this vi- 
car in order to veſt themſelves with the right of 
appointing an emperor. 

The electors are long divided in Germany, 
It was already an eſtabliſhed opinion that the 
right of voting belonged ſolely to the great offi- 
cers of the houſhold, namely the three eccleſi- 
aſtical chancellors, and tht four ſecular princes. 
Theſe officers had long poſſeſſed the chief influ- 
ence. They declared the nomination by the 
majority of votes; and gradually arrogated to 
themſelves the ſole right of electing. 

This is fo true, that Henry duke of Carin- 
thia, who aſſumed the title of king of Bohemia, 
diſputed, in that quality alone, the right of 
elector with John of Luxemburg, ſon of Henry 
VII. who was in eſfect king of Bohemia. 

John and Rodolphus, dukes of Saxony, who 
had each a part of taat province, pretended to 
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ſhare the rights of elector, and even to be both 
electots, becauſe both took the appellation of 
grand-marſhal, 

Lewis, duke of Bavaria, the ſame who was 
emperor, head of the Bavarian branch, wanted 
to ſhare the right of voting with his eldeſt bro- 
ther, Rodolphus count palatine. 

In that caſe, there would have been ten elec- 
tors, who repreſented ſeven officers holding the 
ſeven principal poſts of the empire. Of theſe 
ten electors, five name Lewis, duke of Bavaria, 
who adding his own vote, is thus elected by a 
majority of one. 

he other ſour choſe Frederick, duke of Au- 
ftria, ſon of the emperor Albert ; and this duke 
of Auſtria did not reckon his own vote; an 
evident proof that Auſtria, as it did not furniſh 
a great officer, had no right of voting. 
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1315. 
EWTIS of Bavaria ? 1 emperor, be- 
cauſe he was elected by the majority, but 
chiefly, becauſe his rival, Frederick the Fine, 
was unfortunate, 
Frederick is conſecrated at Cologne, by the 
archbiſhop of that place ; and Lewis at Aix-la- 
chapelle, 
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chapelle, by the archbiſhop of Mentz, who ar- 
rogates that privilege to himſelf, although the 
archbiſhop of Cologne is metropolitan of Aix. 

Theſe two conſecrated competitors neceſſarily 

oduce civil wars; and this is the more fo, be- 
cauſe Lewis of Bavaria was uncle to his rival 
Frederick. Some of the Swiſs cantons already 
confederated take arms in favour of Lewis of 
Bavaria; and by theſe means defend their liberty 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, | 

The memorable BATTLE of Mortgat. 

If the Swiſs had poſſeſſed the eloquence, as 
they did the courage of the Athenians, this day 
would have been as famous as that of Thermo- 
pylæ. Sixteen hundred Swiſs, from the cantons 
of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, defeat a for- 
midable army belonging to the duke of Auſtria, 
at the paſſage of the mountains. The field of 
the battle of Mortgat is the true cradle of their 


liberty. 
1316. 


Pope John XXII. reſiding at Avignon and 
Lions, like his two . tho' he durſt 
not ſet foot in Italy, but was obliged to aban- 
don Rome, nevertheleſs declares that the empire 
depends upon the Roman church, and ſummons 
the two pretenders to his tribunal. "There had 
been greater revolutions on the face of the 
earth, but none more ſingular in the mind of 
man, than to ſee the ſucceſſors of the Cæſars, 
who were created on the banks of the Maine, 
ſubmit the rights which they had not over 
Rome to a pontiff of Rome created at Avignon. 
While the kings of Germany pretend to have 
the right of beſtowing the kingdoms of Europe, 
the popes pretend to nominate emperors and 
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kings, and the Roman people reject both em- 


peror and pope. 


1217 

We muſt imagine that indy ve now as much 
divided as Germany. It was ſtill torn in pieces 
by the Guelphs and Ghibelins. The Guelphs, 
with Robert king of Naples at their head, ad- 
here to Frederick of Auftria ; : the Ghibelins 
were on the fide of Lewis. The chiefs of this 
faction are the Viſcomtis of Milan. This houſe 
eſtabliſhed its own power under the pretext of 
maincaining that of the emperors. France al- 
ready intermeddled, though feebly, in the affairs 
of the Milaneſe, 

1318. 


Var between Erick, king of Denmark, and 
Waldeman margrave of Bra 1denburg, who 
alone ſupports the war, unaſſiſted by any prince 
of the empire, When a weak ſtate holds out 
avainſt a ſtronger, we may be aſſured it is go- 
verned by a ſuperior man. 

In the courſe of this ſhort quarrel, which 
Was ſoon aco -ommodated, the duke of Lawem- 
burg is made priſoner by the margrave, and re- 
deems himſelf for ſixteen thouſand marks of ſil- 
ver. From theſe ranſoms we may nearly gueſs 
ne quantity of {pec'2 which then circulated in 

thoſe countrie s, where the princes had every 
thing, and the people almoſt nothing. 
1319. 

The two emperors conſent to decide their 

m 15 important quarrel by thirty champions. 

old cuſtom, which chivalry hath ſometimes 
renevied, 

T'his combat of fifteen againſt f fteen, fight- 


ing man to man, was like that of the Greek 
and 


1 


their 
pions. 
times 


fight- 
Greek 
and 
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and Trojan heroes. It decided nothing *, and 
was only a prelude to the battle which was 
fought by the two armies after they had bzen 
ſpectators of the combat of thirty. Lewis is 
eonqueror in this battle, but his victory is not 
deciſive. 
1320, 1321. 
Philip of Valois, nephew, of Philip the Fair, 


king of France, accepts of pope John XII. 


the quality of lieutenant-general of the church 
againſt the Gnibelins in Italy. Pailip of Valois 
goes thither in hope of eſtabliſaing tome party 
among ſo many diviſtons. The Viſcomtis ſind 
means to make him repaſs the Alps, by fome- 
times famiſhing his little army, and ſometimes 
having recourſe to negotiation. 

Italy continues divided between Guelphs and 
Ghibelins, without engaging heartily either ſor 
Frederick of Auſtria, or Lewis of Bavaria. 

| 1322, 

Another battle, which proved deciſive, is 
fought between the two emperors near Mul- 
dorf +, Sept. 28, 1322. The duke of Auſtria 
is taken, together with his brother Henry, and 
Ferri, duke of Lorrain. From that day there 
was but one emperor, 

Leopold of Auſtria, brother of the two pri- 
ſoners, in vain continues the war. 


They fought with ſuch fury that in a little time they 
were all flain, The battle was fought near Muldorf, 

F This ſecond battle near Muldorf was fought in the 
plain of Vechivis, and is commonly diſtinguiſhed by that 
name, Frederick is ſaid to bave killed fifty men with his 
own hand; and to have continued fighting until he was 
quite abandoned by his followers, 
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John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, tired 
of the contradictions he daily underwent in his 
own country, fends his fon to be educated in. 
France, at the court of king Charles the Fair.. 
He exchanges his crown with the emperor for- 
the palatinate of the Rhine. The circumſtance 
ſeems incredible. The poſſeſſor of the palati- 
nate of the Rhine was Rodolphus of Bavaria, 
the emperor's own. brother. This Rodolphus 
had embraced the party of Frederick of Auſtria 
againit his brother, and the emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria, who had made himſelf maſter of the 
palatinate, gains Bohemia by the bargain. 

It is not in every country that men may be 
bought and fold like cattle, "The whole no- 
bleſſe of Bohemia riſe as one man againſt this 
agreement, which. they declare void' and inju- 
rious, and accordingly it was of no effect; but 
Rodolphus was left deprived of his palatinate. 

1323. 

An event ſtil] 1 happens in 
Brandenburg. The margrave of that country 
deſcended from the antient houſe of Aſcania, 
quits his margraviate to go in pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, leaving his dominions to his bro- 
ther, who dies in four-and-twenty days after 
the pilgrim's departure. There was a number 
of relations capable of ſucceeding. The antient 
houſe of Saxe-Lawemburg, and that of Anhalt, 
had pretenſions. The emperor, in order to 
make all the competitors agree, and without 
waiting for news of the true poſſeſſor's pilgrim- 
age, reſolved to appropriate to his own family 
the dominions of Brandenburg, with which he 
accordingly inveſts his own ſon Lewis. 


The 
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The emperor takes for his ſecond wife the 
daughter of the count of Hainault and Holland, 
who brings him by way of dower theſe two pro- 
vinces, together with Zealand and Frieſland. 
No ſtate near the Low Countries was looked 
upon as a maſculine fief. The emperors did 
not torget their own houſes while they provided 
for the good of the empire. 

The emperor having vanquiſhed his competi- 
tor, has the Pope ſtill to conquer. John XXII. 
from the banks of the Rhone, did not fail to in- 
fluence a great part of Italy, and animate the 
faction of the Guelphs againſt the Ghibelins. 
He declares the Viſcomtis heretics, and as the 
emperor favours the Viſcomtis, declares the em- 
peror a favourer of heretics; nay, by a bull 
dated October q, he orders Lewis of Bavaria to 
reſign in three months the adminiſtration of the 
empire, “ for having affumed the title of kin 
of the Romans,, without waiting until the Pope 
had examined his election.” The emperor con- 
tents himſelf with proteſting againſt this bull, 
As yet he could do no better. 

1324. 1 

Lewis of Bavaria ſupports the remainder of 
the war againſt the houle of Auſtria while he is 
attacked by the Pope. 

John XXII. by a new bull dated July 15, 
declares the emperor contumacious, and deprives 
him of all right to the empire, if he does not 
appear before his holineſs by the firſt of Octo- 
ber. Lewis of Bavaria publiſhes a reſcript, in- 
viting the church to depoſe the Pope, and ap- 
peals to a future council. 6 

Marcilius of Padua and John de Gent, a 
Franciſcan, come and offer their pens to the 


E 4 emperor 
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emperor againſt the Pope, pretending to prove 
the holy father an heretic. Ile actually had 
very fingular opinions, which he was obliged te 
retract, 

1325. 

When we thus ſee the Popes, who are not 
poſleſſed even of one town, talk dictatorially to 
emperors, we may eaſily gue's that their ſole 
aim is to take the advantage of popular preju- 
dice, and the intereſts of princes. The houfe 
of Auſtria had ſtill a party in Germany, al- 
though the head of it was in priſon; and it is 
only at the head of a party that a bull can be 
dangerous. 

Alſace, for example, and the county of Mef- 
ſin, held for that houſe. The emperor made an 
alliance with his priſoner, the duke of Lorrain, 
the archbiſhop of T'riers, and the count de Bar, 
in order to take Metz. This city was actually 
taken, and paid about forty thouſand livres 
tournois to its conquerors. 

Frederick of Auſtria being ſtill in priſon, the 
Pope reſolves to give the empire to Charles the 
Fair, king of France. It would have been na- 
tural for a Pope to name an emperor in Italy, 
It was thus they proceeded with regard to 
Charlemagne; but Jong cuſtom prevailed, and 
it was neceſſaty that Germany ſhould make the 
election. Some Get man princes are gained over 
to the intereſt of the king of France, who were 
to meet him at Bar- ſur-aube. The king of 
France goes thither, and finds nobody but Leo- 
pold of Auſtria. 

The king of France goes home again, very 
much chagrined at his own miſconduct. Leo- 
pold of Auſtria, finding himſelf without re- 

ſource, 


Swiſlerland, Suabia, and the Briſgau. His bro- 
he thers diſputed this inheritance with one another; 
. and at length choſe John of Luxemburg, king 
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= of Bohemla, for auſtregue or arbiter. 

ly. . b ; 
i” At length Lewis of Bavaria goes to Italy, in. 1 

ar order to head the Ghibelins, and the Pope from , Is 

= afar animates the Guelphs againſt him. The 1 

bY old quarrel between the empire and papaty is i 

> renewed with great fury, 1 


* Lewis marches at the head of a ſmall army 
to Milan, and is accompanied by a, croud of. 


. 1 
L.E W- I- S V. 817 44 
* ſource, ſends the lance, ſword, and crown of 91 
ad Charlemagne, to Lewis of Bavaria. Public "1148 
"” opinion {till attached to theſe ſymbols a certain 4111008 
right which confirmed that of election. 11108 
Lewis of Bavaria at length releaſes his pri- 16.4 (31 
2 ſoner, and makes him ſign a renunciation of 1411 
mY the empire for the life of Lewis. It is pretended. 11% 
ple that Frederick of Auſtria ſtill preſcrved che title 1 
hob} of king of the Romans. 11 
= | 1326. | "1.10 
al Leopold of Auſtria dies. It muſt be obſerv- 1.44 
” ed, that, in ſpite of the laws, the conſtant cu- 1 
de ſtom was, that the great ſiefs ſhould ſtill be di- 13101 
p vided among the heirs, Thirty children would 1108 
wy have divided the ſame eſtate into thirty parts, 149.181 
2 and all of them bore the ſame title. All the 17 
wy male deſcendants of Rodolphus of Hapibourg {a8 
Th bore the name of dukes of Auſtria. 1 
Fed Leopold had enjoyed for his ſhare, Alſace, . 'N WY 
1 
| 
1 
f | [ 
co- f 4 
Franciſcan friars. Theſe monks were excom- 411% 
ety municated by pope John XXII. for having, 4 F 
#6 o maintained that their cow! ought to be more . 
| pointed, and that their victuals and drink” cid 
ay not peculiarly belong to them. 


The 
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The ſame Franciſcans treated the pope as a 
damned heretic, for his opinion touching the- 
ebatiftc viſion. 

The emperor is crowned king of Lombardy 
at Milan, not by-the archbiſhop, who refuſes to. 
perform the ceremony, but. by the biſhop of 
Arezzo. 5 

As ſoon as that-prince prepares for going to- 
Rome, the faction of the Guelphs preſs the Pope 
to return to that city. But his holineſs dares. 
not go thither, ſo much is he afrafd of the Ghi- 
belin party, and the emperor. 

The Pifans offer the emperor fixty thouſand . 
livres, provided he will not paſs through their 
City in his march to Rome. Lewis of Bavaria 
beſie ges Piſa, and at the end of three days com- 
pels them to give him an addition of thirty 
thouſand livres, to ſtay there no longer than 
two months. Hiſtorians ſay, they were livres. 
of gold; but in.that.caſe the whole would have 
been equal to fix millions of German crowns, 
a ſum more eaſily produced in writing, than in 
actual payment. 

A new. bull is publiſhed by John XXII. dated 
at Avignon, Oct. 23. We reprobate the ſaid 
Lewis as an heretic. We ftrip the ſaid Lewis. 
of all his eſtate, moveable and immoveable, of 
the palatinate of the Rhine, and of all right to 
the empire; and we forbid all perſons whatever 
to ſupply the ſaid Lewis with corn, linen, wine, 
wood, Ke.” | 

The emperor's. hereſy conſiſted in his going 
to Rome. 

| 1328. 

Lewis of Bavaria is crowned at Rome, with- 

out taking the oath of fidelity. The famous 
Caſtruccio 
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Caſtruccio Caſtracani, tyrant of Lucca, at firſt 
created by the emperor count of the palace of 
the Lateran, and governor of Rome, conducts 
him to St. Peter's with the four chief Roman 
barons, Colonna, Urſini, Savelli, and Conti. 

Lewis is conſecrated by a biſhop of Venice, 
aſſiſted by a biſhop of Aleria, both excommu- 
nicated by the Pope. There was little diſturb- 
ance in Rome at this coronation. 

April 18, the emperor holds a general aſſem- 
bly, where he preſides, cloathed with the im- 
perial mantle, the crown. upon his head, and 
the ſceptre in his hand. One Nicholas Fabri- 
ano, an Auguſtin monk, there accuſes the Pope, 
and aſks, „If any one preſent has a mind to 
defend the prieſt of Cahors, who calls himſelf 
pope John.” The order of Auguſtins was 
doomed to produce one day a man much more 
dangerous to the Popes *. 

Then the ſentence was read, by which the 
emperor depoſes the Pope. We will, ſays he, 
follow the example of Otho I. who, with the 
clergy and people of Rome, depoſed pope John 
XII. &c. We depoſe from the ſee of Rome 
2 de Cahors, convicted of hereſy and trea- 

e 

Young Colonna, ſecretly attached to the 
Pope, publithes his oppoſition in Rome, by fix- 
ing it to the church-door, and betakes himſelf 
to flight. 5 | 

At length Lewis pronounces ſentence of death 
upon the Pope, and even upon the king of Na- 
plies, who had accepted of the Pope the vicariate 
of the empire in Italy. He condemns both to 
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be burnt alive. Extravagant reſentment often 
becomes ridiculous. May 22, he by his own 
authority elevates to. the papal chair Pres Rei- 
nalucci, of the town of Corbiero, or Corbario, 
a Dominican, and makes the Roman people 
agree to his exaltation. Inſtead of kiſſing his 
feet, he inveſts him by the ring, and cauſes 
8 to be crowned again by this new pon- 
I. 

That which happens to all the emperors ſince 
the Othos, happened to Lewis of Bavaria. The 
Romans conſpire againſt him. The king of 
Naples arrives with troops at the gates of Rome. 
The emperor and his pope are obliged to fly 
with precipitation. 

= "Web 1329. 

The emperor takes ſhelter in Piſa, which, 
however, he is obliged to quit. He returns 
without an army to Bavaria, accompanied by 
two Franciſcans, called Michael de Ceſena and 
William of Ockam, who wrote againſt the 
Pope. The antipope, Peter de Corbiero, ſculks 
from town to town, 

Robert, king of Naples, reduces Rome, and 
ſeveral cities of Italy, under the domination, or 
rather the protection of the Pape. 

The Viſcomtis, who are fill powerful in 
Milan, abandon the emperor, who can no lon- 

er protect them, and eſpoule the party of John 

XII. who, though ſtill a refugee at Avignon, 
ſeems to give laws to Europe, and actually 
gives them, when theſe laws are executed by 
the ſtrong againſt the weak. ; 

Lewis of Bavaria, while at Pavia, makes a 
memorable treaty with his nephew Robert, fon 
of Rodolphus, clector palatine, who died an 

| exile 
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exile in England, and from whom the whole 
palatine branch is deſcended. By this treaty he 
divides with his nephew the lands of the pala- 
tine houſe ; he reſtores to him the palatinate of 
the Rhine,. and the High Palatinate, and keeps 
Bayaria for himſelf. He ſtipulates that after 


the extinction of one of the houſes of Palatine. 


and Bavaria, which come from the ſame com- 
mon ſtock, the ſurvivor ſhall enter into poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the lands and dignities of the other; 
and in the mean time the vote in the election 


of emperors ſhall belong alternately to the two. 


houſes. The right of voting, thus granted to 
the houſe of Bavaria, was not of long dura- 


tion; but the quarrel occaſioned by this agree- 


ment between the two houſes was of longer. 
continuance, | 
330. a | 
Pope Peter of Corbiero, concealed in a caſtle 
of Italy, and ſurrounded by foldiers ſent thither 
by the archbiſhop of Piſa, begs pardon of John, 
XXII. who promiſes to ſpare his life, and give 
him a penſion of three thouſand florins of gold, 
for his ſubſiſtence. 


This pope friar Peter goes, with a rope about. 


his neck, and preſents himſelf before the Pope, 
who ſends him to priſon, where he dies in leſs 
than three years. It is not known whether or 
not he had ſtipulated that he ſhould not be im- 
prifoned, 

Chriſtopher, king of Denmark, is depoſed by 
the ſtates of the country, and has recourſe to 
the empire. The dukes of Saxony, Mecklen- 
burg, and Pomerania, are appointed by the em- 
peror, to try and decide this cauſe between that 
prince and his ſubjects, 

This 
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This was a revival of the emperor's right 
over Denmark, which had been extinct. But 
Gerard, count of Holſtein, regent of the king- 
dom, would not acknowledge the commiſſion. 
King Chriſtopher, with the forces of thoſe 

rinces, and the affiſtance of the margrave of 
— expels the regent, and reaſcends 
the throne. | 

Lewis of Bavaria wants to be reconciled to 
the Pope, and ſends an embaſſy to him for that 
purpoſe. John XXII. by way of anſwer, com- 
mands the king of Bohemia to dethrone the- 
emperor. ; 

1331. 

John, king of Bohemia, inſtead of obeying 
the Pope, joins the emperor, and marches to 
Italy with an army, as vicar of the empire, 
Having reduced Cremona, Parma, Pavia, and 
Modena, he is tempted ta keep them for him- 
ſelf, and with this view unites himſelf privately 
with the Pope. The Guelphs and Ghibelins, 
alarmed at this union, join againſt John XXII. 
and John, king of Bohemia, 

The emperor, dreading ſuch a dangerous vi-- 
car, excites againft him Otho of Aultria, bro- 
ther of that very Frederick who was his rival 
for the empire; ſo much are intereſts varied in 
a little time. 

He inſtigates the marquis of Miſnia, and Ca- 
robert king of Hungary, and even Poland itſelf. 
A plain proof that he could then do very little 
of himſclf, The empire was ſeldom weaker 
than at this very period. But Germany, in the 
midſt of all theſe troubles, is ſtil] reſpected by 
ftrangers, and. ſtill uninvaded, 
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The king of Bohemia, on his return to Ger- 
many, defeats all his enemies, one after ano- 
ther. He leaves his fon Charles vicar in Italy, 
in .pite of Lewis of Bavaria, and he himſelf 
marches into Poland. John, king of Bohe- 


mia, was then the- real emperor, by means of: 


his power. | 

he Guelphs and Ghibelins, notwithſtand- 
ing their mutual antipathy, join in Italy againſt 
prince Cherles of- Bohemia. The king his fa- 


ther being victor in Germany, paſſes the Alps 


to ſupport his ſon. He arrives juſt when that 


proven had obtained a ſignal victory near Tirol, 


ov. 25. 


He re- enters Prague in triumph with his ſon, 


and gives him the march, or marquiſate, or 
margraviate of Moravia, for which he exaQs. 
liege homage. 


1332. 


The Pope continues to employ religion for 


the ſucceſs of his intrigues. Otho, duke of Au- 
ſtria, gained over by him, quits the emperor's 


party, and being cajoled by the monks, ſubmits 
his dominions to the holy fee, declaring himſelf 


a. vaſlal of Rome, What a conjuncture was this, 


when fuch an action was neither puniſhed nor 
abhorred! 


This was indeed a time of anarchy. The 


King of Bohemia renders himſelf formidable to 
the emperor, and endeavours to eſtabliſh his 
credit in Germany, He and his ſon had ob- 
tained victories in Italy, but they were not at 
all deciſive. All Italy was in arms. Ghibelins 
azainſt Guelphs, and both againſt the Ger- 
mans ; all the towns agreed in their hatred to 
Germany, and all of them made war upon one 

another, 
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another, inſtead of uniting to break their chains 
for ever. 5 

During theſe troubles, the Teutonic order 
continues ſtill a body of conquerors towards Ruſ- 
ſia. The Poles take ſome of their towns; and 
John, king of Bohemia, marches to their aſſiſt- 
ance. He penetrates as far as Cracovia. He 
appeales the troubles in Sileſia. At that time he 
made all. Europe tremble, being maſter of Bo- 
hemia, Sileſia, and Moravia. 

Straſburg, Fribourg in Briſgau, and Baſil, 
unite in theſe troubleſome times - againſt the 
neighbouring tyrants z and ſeveral other towns 
Join in the aſſociation. The neighbourhood of 
four Swiſs Cantons become free, inſpire thoſe 
people with ſentiments of liberty. 

Otho of Auſtria befieges Colmar, which is 
ſupported againſt him by th@emperor. The 
count of Wirtemberg, and the king of Bohe- 
mia, furniſh the emperor with troops. We ſee 
on both ſides an army of thirty thouſand men, 
but this for one campaign only. The emperor 
was then no more than any other. prince of 
Germany, who uſes his friends againſt his ene- 
mies. What would have been the caſe, if the 


whole had united in order to ſubdue all Italy in 


an effectual manner? 

But Germany is ingroſſed by nothing but in- 
ternal quarrels, The duke of Auſtria recon- 
ciles himſelf to the emperor. The face of af- 
fairs continually changes, and the miſery of the 
people continues. | 


1333: 

We have ſeen John, king of Bohemia, fight- 
ing for the emperor ; now behold him in arms 
for the Pope. We have ſeen Robert, king of 

| e e 
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Naples, the Pope's defender; now he is his 
enemy. The ſame king of Bohemia who had 


beſieged Cracovia, goes to Italy, in concert 
with the king of France, to eſtabliſh the Pope's 
power in that country. Thus men are led about 
by ambition. ; 

What is the conſequence? He gives battle, 
near Ferrara, to Robert, king of Naples, unit- 
ed with the Viſcomtis and the Eſcales, princes 
of Verona. He is twice def-cated, and returns 
to Germany, after having loſt his troops, his. 
money, and his reputation. 

Troubles and wars in Brabant, on account 
of the property of Mechlin, which the duke 


of Brabant and the count of Flanders diſpute 


with each other. The king of Bohemia in- 
termeddles again. An accommodation is ef- 
feed, and Mechlin remains with the count of 
Flanders, | 
1334 a 

Mean while, the emperor Lewis of Bavaria 
lives quietly at Munich, and ſeems to meddle no 
more with any affairs whatſoever. 
Pope John XXII. being more reſtleſs, ſtill 
ſolicits the German princes to riſe againſt Lewis 
of Bavaria: and the Franciſcans, who fided 
with Michael de Ceſena, being-condemned by 
the Pope, preſs the emperor to aſſemble a coun-. 


eil to declare the Pope heretic, and depoſe him 


accordingly. | 
The emperor is more ſpeedily revenged by 
death than by a council. John XXII. dies at- 
Avignon, December 2, in the ninetieth year of 
his age. | DO I 
Villani pretends that in his treaſury was found 
the value of five and twenty millions of gold. 
| florins, 
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florins, eighteen millions of which were in ſpe- 
cie, I know it, ſays Villani, from my bro- 
ther Romona, who was the Pope's banker.” 
We may boldly antwer Villani, that his brother 
was a great exaggerator. That ſum would have 
been equal to about two hundred millions of 
German crowns ot theſe days. At that time 
ſuch a ſum would have purchaſed all Italy, and 
yet John XXII. never ſet foot in that country. 
In vain did he add a third crown to the pontifi- 
cal Tiara; he was not the more powerful on 
that account. True it is, he ſold a great num- 
ber of benefices; he invented annats, reſerves, 
and reverſions, and ſet a price upon diſpenſa- 
tions and abſolutions. All theſe expedients 
are much more ineffectual than one would. 
imagine, and produce a great deal more ſcan- 
dal than money; the exactors of ſuch tributes 
generally pay but a very ſmall ſhare to their 
employers. 

One thing worthy of obſervation is, that he 
had ſome ſcruples on his death-bed about the 
manner in which, he had affirmed God to be 
feen in Heaven : but he had none about the 
treaſures he had amaſſed upon earth. 


I . 

Old king John.of Luxemburg marries a young 
princeſs of the houſe of France, and Bourbon 
branch, and by the contract of marriage ſettles 
the duchy of pos — upon the fon of the 
marriage. Almoſt all the clauſes of contracts. 
are ſo many ſeeds of war, 

Here is another marriage which produces a 
war, almoſt as ſoon as it is conſummated. The 
old king of Bohemia had-a ſecond ſon, called 
Joha of Luxemburg, duke of Carinthia, The 


young, 
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young prince took the title of duke of Carin- 
thia, becauſe his wife had pretenſions to that 
duchy. That princeſs of Carinthia, called 
Margaret Great Mouth, pretends that her huſ- 
band, John of Luxemburg, is impotent. She. 
finds a biſhop of Friſingen who diffolves the 
marriage without formalities, and ſhe gives 
herſelt in marriage to the marquis of Branden- 
burg. 

Intereſt has as great a ſhare as love in this 
adultery, The margrave of — was 
ſon of the emperor Lewis of Bavatia. arga- 
ret Great Mouth brought him Tirol by way of 
dower, together with her claim upon Carin- 
thia: thus the emperor made no ovifficulty of 
taking this lady from the prince of Bohemia, 
and giving her to his ſon of Brandenburg. This 
marriage excites a war that laſts a whole year, 
and after abundance of bloodſhed the parties 
come to a very ſingular accommodation; name- 
ly, that young John of Luxemburg ſhall con- 
feſs his wife had reafon to forſake him, and ap- 
prove of her marriage with the emperor's fon 
of Brandenburg. A petty war waged by the 
Straſburgers againſt the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood. Straſburg 245 as a real independent 
republic, except that the biſhop frequently put 
himſelf at the head of troops in order to make 
the citizens dependent upon the ſee. 

1336, 1337. i 

Abundance of negotiations are begun in Ger- 
many, for the famous war which Edward III. 
king of England, meditated againſt Philip de. 

Valois. The buſineſs was to know who ſhould 
be poſſeſſor of France. 


True 
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True it is, that country, much more confine d 
than it is at płreſent, weakened by the diviſions 
of the feudal government, and without any con- 
ſiderable maritime trade, was not the greateſt 
theatre of Europe, though always. an object of 
great importance. 

Philip de Valois on one fide, and Edward on 
the other, endeavour to engage the German 
princes in their quarrel; but the Engliſhman 
ſeems to have played his part better than the 
Frenchman. Philip de Valois has the king of 
Bohemia for his ally; and Edward has all the 
princes that border upon France, In particular 
he has the emperor on his {ide ; though indeed 
be got noching from him, except letters patent, 
but theſe create him vicar of the empire. The 
proud Edward willingly conſents to exerciſe 
that vicariate, in hope of ſeeing the war againſt 
France declared the war of the empire. His 
commiſſion imports that he may coin money in 
all the territories of the empire; nothing more 
evidently proves that ſecret reſpect which all 
Europe had for the imperial dignity. | 

While Edward ſtrengthens himfelf with the 
temporal forces of Germany, Philip de V alois 
tries to put in action the ſpiritual forces of the 
Pope, which were then of little ſignification. 

Pope Benedict XI. ſtill reſiding at Avignon, 
like his predeceſſors, was wholly dependent on 
the king of France. 

It muſt be remembered that the emperor, who 
never received abſolution from the Pope, conti- 
nued ſtill in a ſtate of excommunication, and 
deprived of all his rights, in the vulgar opinion 
of thoſe times. 

Philip 
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Philip de Valois, who could do any thing with 
a pope of Avignon, forces Benedict XI. to de- 
lay the abſolution of the emperor. Thus the 
authority of a prince often directs the pontifical 
miniſtry, and that miniſtry rouſes other princes 
in its turn. There is one Henry, duke of Ba- 
varia, related to Lewis the emperor, and ſtill, 
according to cuſtom, taking the title of duke, 
without having the duchy, though he poſſeſſed 
part of Lower Bavaria. This Henry by depu- 
tation aſks pardon of the Pope for having ac- 
knowledged his kinſman emperor. This mean- 
nels produces none of thoſe revolutions Which 
were expected from it in the empire. 

1338. ? 

Pope Benedict XI. owns he is hindered by 
Philip de Valois, king of France, from recon- 
ciling the emperor Lewis to the church. We 
ſee how almoſt all the popes have been no more 
than the inſtruments of a foreign power. They 
frequently reſembled the gods of the Indians, 
from whom their adorers demand rain upon their 
knees, but when theſe prayers are not heard, 
their godſhips are ducked in the river. 

There is a great aſſembly of the princes of 
the empire at Rens upon the Rhine, where 
they declare what there ought to have been' no 
occaſion for declaring, © that he who has been 
choſen by the majority is the true emperor; that 
the Pope's confirmation is altogether unnecella- 
ry; that the Pope is ſtill leſs intitled to the right 
of depoſing the emperor, and that the contrary 
opinion is high treaſon.“ | 

This declaration: paſſes into a perpetual law, 
on the 8th day of Auguſt at Frankfort. Nee 

Albert 
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True it is, that country, much more confined 
than it is at preſent, weakened by the diviſions 
of the feudal government, and without any con- 
ſiderable maritime trade, was not the greateſt 
theatre of Europe, though always. an object of 

reat importance. 

Philip de Valvis on one ſide, and Edward on 

the other, endeavour to engage the German 
princes in their quarrel ; but the Engliſhman 
ſeems to have played his part better than the 
Frenchman. Philip de Valois has the king of 
Bohemia for his ally ; and Edward has all the 
princes that border upon France. In particular 
he has the emperor on his {ide ; though indeed 
he got noching from him, except letters patent, 
but theſe create him vicar. of the empire. The 
proud Edward willingly conſents to exerciſe 
that vicariate, in hope of ſeeing the war againſt 
France declared the war. of the empire. His 
commiſſion imports. that he may coin money in 
all the territories of the empire; nothing more 
evidently proves that ſecret reſpect which all 
Europe had for the imperial dignity. 
While Edward ſtrengthens himlelf with the 
temporal forces of Germany, Philip de V alois 
tries to put in action the ſpiritual forces of the 
Pope, which were then of little ſignification. 

Pope Benedict XI. {till reſiding at Avignon, 
like his predeceſſors, was wholly dependent on 
the king of France. 

It muſt be remembered that the emperor, who 
never received abſolution from the Pope, conti- 
nued {till in a ſtate of excommunication, and 
deprived of all his rights, in the vulgar opinion 
of thoſe times. | 

Philip 
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Philip de Valois, who could do any thing with 
a pope of Avignon, forces Benedict XI. to de- 
lay the abſolution of the emperor. Thus the 
authority of a prince often directs the pontifical 
miniſtry, and that miniſtry rouſes other princes 
in its turn. There is one Henry, duke of Ba- 
varia, related to Lewis the emperor; and ſtill, 
according to cuſtom, taking the title of duke, 
without baving the duchy, though he poſſeſſed 
part of Lower Bavaria, This Henry by depu- 
tation aſks pardon of the Pope for having ac- 
knowledged his kinſman emperor, This mean- 
nels produces none of thoſe revolutions which 
were expected from it in the empire. 


1338. : 

Pope Benedict XI. — he is hindered by 
Philip de Valois, king of France, from recon- 
ciling the emperor Lewis to the church. We 
ſee how almoſt all the popes have been no more 
than the inſtruments of a foreign power, They 
frequently reſembled the gods of the Indians, 
from whom their adorers demand rain upon their 
knees, but when theſe prayers are not heard, 
their godſhips are ducked in the river. 

There is a great aſſembly of the princes of 
the empire at Rens upon the Rhine, where . 
they declare what there ought to have been no 
occaſion for declaring, “ that he who has been 
choſen by the majority 1s the true emperor; that 
the Pope's confirmation is altogether unnecelſa- 
ry; that the Pope is {till leſs intitled to the right 
of depoſing the emperor, and that the contrary 
opinion is high treaſon.“ ( ($13 . 

This declaration paſſes into a perpetual law, 
on the 8th day of Auguſt at Frankfort. 

Albert 


| 
| 
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Albert of Auſtria, at- firſt firnamed. the 
Counterfeit, and afterwards the Sage, one of 
the brothers of Frederick. of Auſtria who had 
diſputed the empire, and the only one of all 
his brothers, by whom the Auftrian race is 
perpetuated, attacks the Swiſs again without 
ſucceſs. Theſe people who had no riches but 
liberty, always defend it with unſhaken cou- 
rage. Albert miſcarries in his enterprize; in 
8 which, he deſerves the name of 

age. 


| 1339. | 
Lewis the emperor thinks of nothing but liv- 
ing quietly at Munich, while his vicar, Edward 
king of England, engages fifty princes of the 
empire in the war againſt Philip de Valois, and 
goes to conquer part of France. But before the 


end of the campaign all thoſe princes go home; 


and Edward, aſſiſted by the Flemings, purſues 
his ambitious aim. 
1340. 8 

The emperor who had formerly repented of 
giving the vicariate of Italy, to a powerful and 
warlike king of Bohemia, repents again of hav- 
ing given the vicariate of Germany to a more 
powerſul and more warlike monarch. The 
emperor was the penſioner of his vicar; and 
the proud Engliſhman acting the maſter and 
neglecting to pay the penſion, Lewis deprives 
him of the vicariate, which was become a very 
uſeleſs title. 

The emperor negotiates with Philip de Va- 
lois. Mean while the imperial authority is 
quite annihilated in Italy, notwithſtanding the 
perpetual law of Frankfort, 2 

E » 


5 
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The pope by his own private authority grants 
to the two brothers Viſcomtis, the government 
of Milan, which they had without his con- 
firmation, and makes them vicars of the Ro- 
man church, 'They-had formerly been impe- 


rial vicars. 


King John of Bohemia goes to Montpelier 


to be cured by the ſalubrity of the air, of a 


diſtemper which had attacked his eyes. Never- 
theleſs he loſes his eye-ſight, and is afterwards 
known by the name of John the Blind. He 
makes his will, by which he leaves Bohemia 
and Sileſia to Charles afterwards emperor, Mo- 
ravia to John, and to Winceſlaus born of Bea- 
trice de Bourbon, he leaves Luxemburg and 
the lands he poſſeſſed in France in right of 
his wife. 
In the mean time the emperor enjoys the 
glory of deciding as arbiter in the quarrels of 
the houſe of Denmark. The Duke of Sleſwic 
Holſtein by this accommodation renounces his 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Denmark: he 
ives his ſiſter in marriage to king Waldemar 
Ill. and remains in poſſeſſion of Jutland. 
1341, 2343»; 1343 
Lewis of Bavaria ſeems to have forgotten 
Italy, and gives tournaments at Munich. 


The new pope Clement VI. born a French- + 


man and reſiding at Avignon, is at length ſoli- 
cited to go and re · eſtabliſn the pontificate in 
Italy, and there compleat the annihilation of 
the imperial authority. He follows the foot- 
ſteps of John XXII. in his proceedings againſt 
Lewis. He ſolicits the archbiſhop of Triers to 
cauſe a new emperor to be elected in Germany. 
He privately ftirs up againſt him the king of 


Bohemia 
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Bohemia, John the Blind, ſtill reſtleſs, together 
with the duke of Saxony and Albert of Auſtria. 

Lewis the emperor, who has ſtill reaſon to 
fear that the want of abſolution ny arm the 
Princes of the empire againſt him, flatters the 
pope whom he deteſts, and writes to him, 
e that he ſubmits his perſon, dominions, liber- 
ty and titles to the diſpoſition of his holineſs.” 
What expreſſions are theſe, to come from an 

emperor. who had condemned John XXII. to be 
burnt alive. 

The princes aſſembled at Frankfort are not 
fo complaiſant, and maintain the rights of the 
empire. 7 8 

1344 1345. 

John the Blind ſeems to have become more 
ambitious ſince the loſs of his eye-fight. On 
one ſide he wants to pave the way to the em- 
pire for his ſon Charles; on the other hand be 
makes war upon Caſimir king of Poland for the 
dependence of the dutchy of Schweidnitz in 
Sileſia. ä 3 EN N 0 

This is the ordinary effect of the feudal 
eſtabliſhment. The duke of Schweidnitz had 
done homage to the king of Poland. John 
of Bohemia reclaims the homage in quality of 
duke of Sileſia. The emperor privately ſup- 
ports the intereſt of the Pole, but in ſpite of 
the emperor, the war is ſucceſsful to the houſe 
of Luxemburg, Prince Charles of Luxem- 
burg, marquis of Moravia, fon of John the 
Blind, being a widower, marries the niece of 
the duke of Schweidnitz, who does homage to 
Bohemia; and this is a new confirmation of 
Sileſia's being annexed to the crown of Bohe- 
mia, 

The 
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The empreſs Margaret wife of the empefor 
Lewis of Bavaria, and ſiſter of John of Brabant, 
finds herſelf heireſs of Holland, Zealand, and 
Frieſland; and enjoys the ſucceſſion. The em- 
peror her huſband ought to have been much 
more powerful by means of this acquiſition, 
and yet he is not. 

At this period Robert count Palatine founds 
the univerſity of Heidelberg on the model of 
that of Paris. | 


7 1346. 

John the Blind and Ti ſon Charles make a 
great party in the empire in the pope's name. 

The imperial and papal factions at length 
diſturb Germany, as the Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lins had troubled Italy. Clement VII. takes 
advantage of theſe diſorders. He publiſhes a 
bull againſt Lewis of Bavaria, dated April 13. 
May the curſe of God, ſays be, and that of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, light upon him in this 
world as well as in the next; may the earth 
open and ſwallow him alive ; may his memory 
periſh, and all the elements be his foes; and 
may his children fall into the hands of his 
enemies even before the eyes of their father.“ 

There was no precedent for ſuch bulls ; they 
depended intirely on the caprice of the datary by 
whom they were expedited. The caprice on 
this occaſion, is a little violent. 

There were at that time two archbiſhops of 
Mentz, one vainly depoſed. by the Pope; the 
other elected at his inſtigation, by. part of the 
canons. It was to this laſt that Clement VT. 
addreſſes another bull, for the election of an 


emperor, r 
E r John 


— 
— 


if 


— 
— 
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John the Blind, king of Bohemia, and his 


ſon Charles marquis of Moravia, who was af- 
terwards the emperor Charles IV. go to 
Avignon to bargain for the empire with Clement 
VI. Charles engages to annul all the decrees 
of Lewis of Bavaria, to acknowledge that the 
county of Avignon rightfully belonged to the 
holy ſee, as well as Ferrara and the other ter- 
ritories, (he meant thoſe of the counteſs Ma- 
thilda) the kingdoms of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corſica, and Rome in particular; and that in 
caſe the 3 * go to Rome to be 
crowned, he ſhould quit the city the ſame day, 
and never return without the expreſs permiſſion 
of the pope, &c. 

After theſe promiſes Clement VI. recom- 
mends it to the archbiſhop of Cologne and 
Triers and to the new archbiſhop of Mentz to 
elect the marquis of Moravia as emperor. Theſe 
three prelates, with John the Blind, aſſemble 
at Rens near Coblentz, July 1, and elect Charles 
of Luxemburgh marquis of Moravia, who was 
known by the name of Charles IV. 

Father Maimbourg poſſitively affirms that he 
bought the vote of the archbiſhop of Cologne 
for eight thouſand marks of filyer, and he adds 
that the duke of Saxony, who was richer, gave 
his vote at a cheaper rate, contenting himſelf” with 
two thouſand marks. 

1. What father Maimbourg affirms, is re- 
lated only as an hearſay by Cuſpinian. 

2. How could theſe fecret bargains be diſ- 
covered. | — 

3. This is certainly a fine proof of the diſ- 
intereſted conduct of the duke ot Saxony, to 
diſgrace himſelf for the paultry conſideration of 

2 two 


The circumſtance of being rich is preciſely the 


He is the firſt king of Bohemia who. cauſed him- 


the popes, who durſt not return, had been cho- 


ſucceeding princes of Wales. 
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two thouſand marks only, becauſe he is rich. 


reaſon for a man's ſelling himſelf at a higher 
price, provided he is reſolved to ſell himſelf to 
the beſt bidder, 

4. Will common ſenſe allow us to believe 
that Charles IV. would buy ſo dear an un- 
certain title and a certain civil war? 

Although Germany was divided, the party 
of Lewis of Bavaria is ſo much the ſtronger, 
that the new emperor and his old father, inſtead 
of ſupporting their claim in Germany, go to 
fight in France for Philip de Valois againſt Ed- 
ward of England. 

Old king John of Bohemia is killed in the 
famous battle of Creci *, won by the Engliſh, 
on the 25th or 26th day of Auguſt. - Charles 
returns to Bohemia deſtitute of troops and money. 


ſelf to be crowned by the archbiſhop of Prague; 
and it was in conſequence of this coronation, 
that the ſee of Prague, hitherto ſuffragan of 
Mentz, was erected into an archbiſhopric. 

| 1347. 

Then Lewis of Bavaria and the anti- emperor, 
make war upon one another. Charles of Lux- 
emburg is every where defeated. 

A very ſingular ſcene was at this period ex- 
hibited in Italy. Nicholas Rienzi notary at 
Rome, an eloquent, bold, inſinuating man, 
ſeeing Rome abandoned by the emperors and 


His creſt and motto, which were three Oſtrich feathers? 
and the words ich dien, ſignifying I ſerve, were adopted by 
Edwaid the Black prince, and became the bearings of all 
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ſen tribune of the people. He reigned ſome 
months with abfolute power; but the people 
who had raiſed, ſoon deſtroyed this idol. A long 
time had elapſed ſince Rome was rendered 
unfit for tribunes. But we ſtill fee that an- 
cient love of liberty produce divers ſhocks, and 
quarrel with its chains. Rienzi entitled him- 
ſelf the candid knight of the holy Ghoſt, the ſevere 
tho merciful deliverer of Rome, the zealous flickler 
for the liberty of Italy, lover of the univerſe and 
auguft tribune, Theſe fire titles prove him 
to have been an enthufiaſt, and conſequently 
capable ot ſeducing the loweſt claſs of the peo- 
ple ; but altogether unworthy to command men 
of ſpirit and underſtanding. He in vain at- 
tempted to imitate Gracchus, as Creſcentius had 
before vainly attempted to imitate Brutus. 

Certain it is, Rome was then a republic, tho? 
very weak, as having nothing of the ancient 
Roman republic, but party and faction. All its 
glory conſiſted in its ancient name. 

It is difficult to determine whether or not any 
times had been more unfortunate, from the in- 
undations of the barbarians to the fifth century, 
T'he_popes were driven from Rome; all Ger- 
many was harraſſed with civil war; Italy was 
torn in pi ces by the Guelpbs and Ghibelins; 
Jane queen of Naples after having ſtrangled 
her huſband, underwent the ſame fate; Ed- 
ward III. ruined France, over which he wanted 
to reign; and laſtly the plague, as we ſhall fee, 
deſtroyed- a great part of thoſe who had fe 
famine and the word. 

Lewis of Bavaria dies of an apoplexy near 
Augſburg on the eleventh day of October. 

Others alledge he was el by a ducheſs. of 
* 4 Auſtria. 
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Auſtria. Andrew the prieſt, and others pre- 
tend this ducheſs of Auſtria was the ſame called 
Great Mouth; but Andrew the prieſt does not 


contider_that Margaret the Great Mouth is the 


very ſame who had quitted her husband for the 
emperor's ſon. The hiſtorians of thoſe days 
muſt have entertained a great hatred to princes z 
for they cauſe almoſt all of nem to be prifoned. 
One Hocſemius exprefſes himſelf to this effect: 
« The damned Bavarian emperor dies of poilo:i, 
adminiſtred by the ducheſs of Oſtrogotia or 


Auſtria, wife of duke Albert.“ Struvius cells 


us, he was ſaid to be poitoned by the ducheſs 
of Auſtria, called Ann. tiere then are three 
pretended different ducheſſes of Aultria, ac- 
cuſed of that death without the leaſt probability, 
In this manner was hiſtory he:etofore written. 
By reading father Barre one would believe that 
Lewis of Bavaria was poiſoned by a fourth prin- 
ceſs called Maultaich : but this is becauſe in the 

German language Maultaſch ſignifies great 
mouth or wry-mouth ; and this princeſs is that 
individual Margaret who was the emperor's 
daughter-in-law. . | | 

Hie intitled himſelf Lewis IV. and not Lewis 
V. becauſe he did not reckon Lewis LV. fir- 
named the Infant among the emperors. 

It was he who gave occaſion to invent the 
eagle with two heads: there were two eagles 
in his ſeals; and the two heads of the eagle 
preſerved almoſt always ſince this period, ſup- 
poſe two bodies alſo, one of which is concealed 
by the other. The caprice of artiſts hath de- 
termined almoſt all the armorial bearings of 
ſovereign princes. 
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1348. 
5 HARLES of Luxemburg & king of Bo- 
hemia goes forthwith from town to town, 
in order to get himſelf acknowledged emperor. 
Lewis margrave of Brandenburg diſputes the 


crown with him. 


The old archbiſhop of Mentz excommuni- | 
cates him. The count Palatine Rupert and 
the duke of Saxony join; not inclining to ac- 
knowledge either pretender: They annul the 
election of Charles of Bohemia, and name Ed- 


ward III. king of England, who had no notion 


of it. 

The empire was now no more than a burden- 
ſome title, ſince the ambitious Edward re- 
fuſed it; not chufing to interrupt his conqueſts 
in France, to run after a ſhadow. a 

On the refuſal of Edward the eleQors ad- 
qreſſed themſelves to the marquis of Miſnia, a 
relation of the deceaſed; emperor, + He alſo de - 
ciined it. Mutius ſays, he preferred ten thou- 
ſand marks of filver, received from the hands 


cot Charles IV. to the imperial crown. This 


is rating the empire at a very poor price; but 
it is very doubtful that Charles IV. had ten 
thouſand marks to beſtow ; he who was, at the 


* He was chriſtened Winceſlaus, but afterwards received 
the name of Charles, from Charles the Fair of France, at 
whole court he was educated, 

fame 


e 


fame time, arreſted at Worms * by his butcher 
a debt which he could no otherwiſe pay, than 
by borrowing money of the biſhop. 

The electors refuſed on every fide, at laſt 
offer the empire, with which no perſons ſeem 
willing to meddle, toGunther of Schwartzburg, 
a noble Thuringian. This man, who was a 
warrior, and had little to loſe, accepted the 
offer, to maintain it at the point of his ſword. 


1349. | | 

The electors chuſe Gunther of Schwartzburg 
near Frankfort; the too frequent double electi- 
ons had introduced a fingular cuſtom at Frank- 
fort. The firſt of the competitors that appear- 
ed before the place, waited {tx weeks and three 
days; after which he was received and ac- 
knowledged, provided there was no news of 
his competitor. Gunther waited the appointed 
time, after which he made his entry t; much 
was expected from him. They pretend that 
his rival cauſed him to be poiſoned. The Ger- 
man poiſon of thoſe times, was feaſting to 
excels g. Gunther becomes apoplectic and in- 
2M | 1 4 | capable 


* „ 


Charles met with divers affronts. The citizens of 
Nuremberg drove him out of the place, and opened their 
gates to Lewis of Brandenburg. At Rottenburg on the 
Neckar, he preſented himſelf in a tournament under the 
name of Schlhard of Richburg, and was unhorſed by one 
de la Prive, to whom he was obliged to pay the forfeit, - - 
I He was obliged to befiege the place with an army 
raiſed by the electors for that purpoſe. 

1 Father Borre ſays, he was poiſoned by a phyſician 
whoſe name was Fredank, ſuppoſed to be bribed by Charles, 
When he preſented the medicine to the emperor, he was or- 
dered to ſwallow part of it, and oteyed z upon which 
Gunther took the remainder ; but obſerving the Phyſician's 
0 N countenance 
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capable of the throne; and ſells it for a ſum of 
money, which Charles never pays him. It 
was faid to be twenty-two thoutand marks, 
He died at Frankfort ia about three months. 

As for Lewis of Bavaria, margrave of Bran- 
denburg, he gives up his rights for nothing, 
not being ſufficiently ſtrong to ſell them to 
Charles IV. who gets the better of the four 
competitors without. fighting, and cauſes him- 
iclt to be-crowned a ſecond tune at Aix-la- 
chapelle by the archbiſhop of Cologn, to put 
the title out of diſpute. 

'The marquis of Julicrs diſputes the right of 
bearing the ſword, at the coronation ceremony 
with the marquis of Brandenburg. Anceſtors 
of the marquis of Juliers had performed that 
office. But this prince did not rank then with 
the electors, conſequently not with the great 
officers. The marquis of Brandenburg is 
maintained in his right, 

1350. | 

A plague more memorable than that which 
depopulated the earth in the time of Hippocra- 
tes, was now. ſeverely felt all over Europe ; 
and ſwept away almoſt every where above one- 
fifth of the inhabitants; the Germans as head- 
ſtrong as ignorant accuſe the Jews of having 
poiſoned their fountains, and every where burn 


and deſtroy them“. - 
| What 


— — 


countenance beginning to change, he ſuſpected the treach- 
ery, and endeavoured by vomits to expel the poiſon, 
which therefore had not an immediate effect. As for 
Fredank, he died in three days. 

* At Straſburg, the populace headed by a butcher, de- 


poſed the magiſtracy, and inveſtzd-their chief with an ab- 
ſolute. 


What is wonderful is, that Charles IV. pro- 
tected the Jews that paid him, againſt the bi- 
fhop andcitizens of Strasburg; the abbot prince 
of Mourbac and other lords; he was ready to 
make war with them in favour of the Jews. 
The ſect of Flagellants revive in Suabia 
they are large companies of men who traverſe 
all Germany, whipping themſelves with cords 
knotted with iron, to drive away the ' plague. 
The antient Romans in like circumſtances 


inſtituted comedies ;z the milder remedy of the 


WO. 

An impoſtor appears in Brandenburg, who 
calls himſelf the antient Waldemar returned 
ſrom the holy land; who pretends to retake 
poſſeſſion of bis eſtate unjuſtly given, during 
his ablence, by Lewis of Bavaria to his ſon 
Lewis +. . : 

The duke of Mecklinburg ſupports the im- 
poſtor; the emperor Charles IV. countenances 
him. A flight war enſues; the pretended 
Waldemar is abandoned and eclipſed. 

2. 


13 
Charles IV. is willing to go into Italy, where 


both popes and emperors are forgotten. The 
Viſconti rule in the mean time at Milan. John 
Viſconti archbiſhop of that town, becomes a 
conqueror. He ſeizes Bologna; makes war 
upon the Florentines and Piſans, holding in 
equal contempt the emperor and the pope. It 


ſolute power, He cauſed two thouſand Jews to be burned 
alive, confiſcated their effects, and decreed that no in- 
dividuals of that nation ſhovld be admitted into Strasburg 
for the term of one hundred years. 
+ The impoſtor had been groom to the marquis, re- 
ſembled him in perſon, and imitated his deportment. 
A F 5 was 
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was he who compoſed the letter from the devil 
to the pope and cardinals beginning, 4 Your 
mather Pride greets you, together with your 
ſiſters Avarice and Immodeſty ?- 

The devil in all likelihood managed the agree- 
ment between John Viſconti and pope Clement, 
who ſold him the inveſtiture of Milan for 
twelve years, at twelve thouſand golden florins 
a year. 


1352. 

The houſe of Auſttizhas always demands on 
great part of Swiſſerland: the duke Albert in- 
tends the conqueſt of Zurich, which allies it- 
f-If with the other cantons already confederated, 
The emperor aſſiſts the houſe of Auſtria in this 
war, like a man who wifhed it not to fucceed. 
He ſends troops not to fight; or rather who 
don't fight. The union and liberty of the Swiſs 
are their defence. 

The imperial towns incline to eſtabliſh po- 
pular government in imitation of Strasburgh : 
Nuremberg drives out his nobles, but Charles 
IV. reſtores them. He joins Luſatia to his 
kingdom of Bohemia ; it has ſince been divided 
trom it. 


1353. 

The emperor Charles IV. while he was the 
young prince of Bohemia, had gained battles 
even againſt the pope's intereſt in Italy. Since 
he has come to the imperial throne, he ſearches 
for relics, flatters the popes; employs himſelf 
in making laws, but his chief care is the firm 
eſtabliſhment of his houſe. 

He comes to an accommodation with the 
children of Lewis of Bavaria, and reconciles 
them to the pope. 


Albert 


tonation an idle ceremony. 
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Albert duke of Bavaria ſaw himſelf excom- 
municated becauſe his father had been ſo; 
wherefore, to prevent the piety of ſuch princes 
as might think themſelves entitled, by virtue of 
his excommunication, to ſtrip him of his domi- 
nions, he humbly aſked pardon of the new 
pope Innocent VI. for the injuries done to the 
emperor his father by the preceding popes, He 


figned an act beginning thus: “ Albert duke 


of Bavaria, ſon of Lewis of Bavaria, formerly 


ſtiling himſelf Emperor, and cenſured by the 


= Roman Church,” &c. | 
t 


don't appear that he was forced to this 


ſervile ſubmiſſion; ſo that he muſt, at that 
time, either have had little honour or much ſu- 
perſtition. 


1354. | 
It is remarkable that Charles IV. paſſing 
through Mentz, in the way to his: eſtates in 
Luxemburg, was not received as emperor, be- 
cauſe he had not yet been conſecrated. 

Henry VII. had already given to Wenceſlaus 
lord of Luxemburg the title of Duke. Charles 
erects it into a duchy, and Bar into a margra- 
viate. Hence it has been evidently ſeen how 
Bar comes to be held of the empire. Pont-a- 
Mouſſon is alſo made a marquiſate. All this 
country is at length called The Empire. 


1355. | 

Charles IV. goes — — to be crowned ; 
rather like a pilgrim than an emperor. 

The holy ſee was at this time ſituated at 
Avignon, pope Innocent VI. having but little 
credit at Rome, the emperor ſtill. leſs. The 
empire was no more than a name, and the co- 
He either ought 

to 
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to have gone to Rome like Charlemagne and 
Otho the Great, or elſe he ought not to have 
one at all. 

Charles IV. and Innocent VI. fond of cere- 
monies. Innocent VI. ſent to Avignon a de- 
tail of all that was neceſſary to be obſerved at 
the coronation of the emperor. He appointed 
the nuncio from Rome to carry the ſword be- 
fore him, which is only an honour, and no mark 
of juriſdiction. The pope is to be on his throne 
ſurrounded by his cardinals, and the emperor is to 
begin by kiſſing his feet; after which he preſents 
him gold, falutes him, &c. During the mals, 
the emperor performs. ſome duties in the rank 
of a deacon. He receives the imperial. crown 
at the end of the firſt epiſtle. After maſs, 
without either crown or cloak, he holds the 
bridle of the pope's horſe. 

None of theſe ceremonies have been practiſed 
ſince the popes reſided at Avignon. The em- 
peror at length acknowledged in writing the 
authenticity of theſe cuſtoms; but the pope, 
then at Avignon, finding it impoſſible either 
to have his feet kifed at Rome, or his bridle 
held by the emperor, declared that prince ſhould 
neither kiſs his feet, nor guide the mule of the 
cardinal who repreſents his holineſs. 

Charles IV. went to this ſhew with a large 
retinue, but unarmed ;. nor did he dare to ſleep. 
in Rome, according to the promiſe he had mage 
to his holineſs. Ann his wife, daughter to the 
count Palatine, was allo crowned; and indeed 
this empty pomp was rather the vanity of a 
woman, than the triumph of an emperor, 
Charles IV. having neither men. nor money, 
and coming to Rome only to ſerve as deacon to 
a cardinal's 
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a cardinal's maſs, was inſulted in every town 
io Italy through which he pafſæed“ . 

There is a famous letter from Petrarch to the 
emperor, reproaching him with his weakneſs, 
Petrarch was worthy of teaching Charles IV. 
to think nobly. 
| 1356. 


Charles IV. acts in every thing contrary to 
his predeceſſors: they had favoured the Ghibe- 
lins, who were in effect the faction of the em- 
pire : he marches ſome {orces againſt them, 
countenancing the Guelphs, whereby he only 
increaſes the troubles of Italy. 

At his return into Germany he applied him- 
ſelf, as much as poſſible, to eſtabliſn order, and 
rezulate rank. The number of electorates had 
been fixed ſince the time of Henry VII. more 
by cuſtom than by laws, ut not the number 
of electors. The dukes of Bavaria, above all, 
| 8 a right to vote, as well as the count 

alatine, the eider branch of their houſe; and 
the younger brothers of the houſe of Saxony 
believed themſelves electors as well as the elder. 

ln the diet of Nuremberg, Charles IV. de- 
prives the duke of Bavaria of his right to vore, 
and declares the count Palatine the only elector 
of that houſe, 


Nothing could be more puũllanimous than the behaviour 
of this emperor, He ſneaked out of Rome on pretence of 
going a-hunting, There was an attempt made to burn him 
in his lodgings at Piſa, where part of his retinue were ma- 
facred by the populace. Many towns, attached to the in- 
tereſts of the empire, ſhut their gates againſt him. At 
Cremona, he was obliged to wait without the walls two 
long hours for the anſwer of the magiſtrates, who at length 
permitted him to enter as a ſimple ſtranger, without arms 
ot retinue, 
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Tus GOLDEN BULL, 


HE twenty-three firſt articles of the Gol- 

* den Bull are publiſhed at Nuremberg with 

great ſolemnity. This conſtitution of the em- 

pire, the only one which the public calls a Bull, 

takes its name from a little gold box * in which 

the ſeal is contained, and is eſteemed as a fun- 
damental law. 

It could only be eſtabliſhed among men by 
the laws of convention. Thoſe which long 
cuſtom has ſanctified, are called fundamental. 
Several things in this Golden Bull have been 
altered according to the times. 

It was compoſed by the famous civilian Bar- 
tolus. The genius of the times appears in ſome 
Latin verſes to be found in the exordium : Om- 
nipotens terne Deus, ſpes unica mundi : as well as 
in the apoſtrophe to the ſeven mortal ſins; and in 
the neceſlity of having ſeven electors, becauſe of 
the ſeven giſts of the holy Ghoſt, and the can- 
dleſtick with ſeven branches. 

The emperor, at firſt, ſpoke like an abſolute- 
maſter without conſulting any perſon, 

We declare and ordain by this preſent 

edit, which ſhall continue to all perpe- 
* tuity, from our certain knowledge, abſo- 
lute power, and imperial authority.” 

He does not therein eſtabliſh the ſeven elec- 
tors; he ſuppoſes them eſtabliſhed. There is 
no mention in the two firſt chapters about the 
form and ſecurity of the journey of the ſeven. 
electors, who are not to go to Frankfort with- 


— 


It was ſo named from a little golden ſealnamed Bala. 
out 
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out declaring to the world and to Chriſtians a 
temporal ſovereign ; that is to ſay, a king of 
the Romans, or future emperor. 

They afterwards ſuppoſe, Ne 8. article the 
2d, that this cuſtom has been always inviolably 
obſerved; “and moreover that which is above 
written has been inviolably obſerved.” Charles 
IV. and Bartolus forget that they had often 
elected emperors in another manner, beginning 
from Charlemagne, and ending with Charles 
IV. himſelf. One of the moſt important points 
is the indiviſibility of the right of eleCting, 
which by hereditary right — in the male 
line, always to the eldeſt ſon. 

It ought then to have been ordained, that 
the ſecular electorates be no more divided, but 
deſcend wholly to the eldeſt ſon. This is what 
was omitted in the twenty-three famous articles 
publiſhed at Nuremberg, ſo very oſtentatiouſſy, 
the emperor attending the publication, with a 
ſceptre in one hand, and the globe of the world 
in the other, Very few things are attended to 
in that bull; neither is there any method ob- 
ſerved, nor the particulars of the general go- 
vernment of the empire in the leaſt treated of. 

A moſt important thing is expreſſed in the 
th article of Nꝰ 7. that is, if one of the elec- 
toral principalities becomes vacant to the profit 
of the empire (undoubtedly the ſecular princi- 
palities are underſtood) the emperor has the diſ- 
poſal of it, as of a thing fallen legally to him 
and to the empire. Theſe confuſed words 
point out that the emperor can take as his own. 
an electorate, when the line is either extinct or 
attainted, The particular favour ſhewn to Bo- 
hemia is alſo remarkable in this bull, the em- 


peror 
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peror being king of Bohemia. It is the on'y 
country whence chere can be no appeal to the 
imperial ham er. This right di non appella d 
has ſince been granted to divers princes, and 
contributed to make them much mo + power= 
ful. 

The reader may wal the golden bull for 
the remainder. 

The finiſhing hand is put to the golden bull 
at Metz; where, during the C briſtmas, ſeven 
chapters are added to it. They repair the inad- 
vertent omiſſion of making the electoral tucceſ- 
 fons indiviiible. - That which is moſt clear and 
evident in theſe -articles, is the reſpect paid to 
pomp and vanity. It is plain to be ſeen, that 
Charles LV. takes delight in making the electors 
officiate as nentels in open court. 

Tac empeior's table three feet higher than 
that of the emprets ; and hers three fect above 
thoſe of the electors; a heap of oats lying be- 
fore the door of the dining- hall; a duke of Sax- 
eny coming on horſeback to take a peck of oats 
from this heap; in fine, all this oſtentation was 
far from reſembling the majeftic fimplicity of 
Rome's firſt Ceſars. 

A modern author ſays, that they have not de- 
rogated from the laſt article of the golden bull, 
ſince all the electors ſpeak French: yet it is in 
- this preciſely that they have derogated; for it is 
- ordained by the laſt article, that the electors 
learn Latin and Sclavonian, as well as Italian. 
Now few of the electors value themſelves upon 
ſpeaking the Sclavonian. 

The whole bull was at length publiſhed at 
Merz, when there was a very ful} court, and 
the electors attended the emperor and empreſs 
| at 
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at table, each man in his function. It was not 
for ſuch ſolemnities as theſe, that princes did 
theſe high offices ; originally they were officers. 


of the houſhold, who had, in time, become 


great princes. 8 


X I * 

That Charles IV. ko... 2 friend to either the 
houſes of Bavaria or Auſtria is plain, from the 
excluſion of their reſpective dukes in the golden 
bull. The firſt conſequence of this paciſie re- 
gulation was a civil war. The dukes of Bava- 
ria and Auſtria raiſe troops. They beſiege one 
of the emperor's commiſſaries in Danuſtauſſen. 
The emperor arrives at that place; he can diſ- 
ſolve the league between Auſtria and Bavaria no 
other way, but by giving up Danuſtauſſen to 
the elector of Bavaria, inflead of the right to a 
vote, which he demanded. 

There is a great conteſt in the empire on ac- 
count of phalburghers or falſe burghers. A 
conteſt, in which it is very likely the authors. 
have been miſtaken. The golden bull ordains, 
that no burghers belonging to any particular 
prince ſhall be received in the imperial towns, 


to withdraw from their ſovereign, unleſs they 


become reſidents in theſe towns. Nothing is. 
more juſt, nothing more eaſily to be fulfilled. 
For certainly a prince will over-rule the diſo- 
bedience of one of his own burghers, under 
pretence of his being admitted a citizen of Baſil 
or Conſtance. 

Why then ſuch diſſenſions about theſe falſe 
burghers at Straſburg ? why were they in arms? 
can Straſburgh, by any example, ſupport a ſub- 
jet of Vienna to whom it had given his free- 
dow, and will it be admitted at Vienna? un- 

| doubted! p 
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doubtedly no. This is certainly one of the 

moſt important and moſt ſacred affairs. Sove- 
reigns would deprive their ſubjects of the firſt 

great right all men have, to — their dwel- 

ling-place. They fear their dominions will be 
quitted for the free towns, This then is the 

emperor's reaſon for commanding the people of 
Straſburgh to receive no ſtrangers on the foot- 

ing of citizens ; this is the reaſon that the citi- 

zens of Straſburgh endeayour to preſerve them- 

ſelves in that right, which peoples and enriches 
a town. | 

1358. 

Charles IV. with all this appearance of gran 
deur, formerly a warrior, at preſent a law-giver, 
and maiter of a rich and beautifal country, has 
nevertheleſs ſcarcely any cxedit in the empire; 
becauſe nobody wiſhed he ſhould. 

When the emperor endeavoured to incorpo— 
rate Luſatia and Bohemia, Albert of. Auftria, 
who has ſome demands on Luſatia, ſuddenly 
makes war on him, while no one perſon aſſiſts 
him: and he has no way of getting quit of this. 
affair but by a ſtratagem, and that a very baſe 
one. It is pretended that he deceiyed the duke 
of Auſtria by ſpies ; and that he afterwards paid 
theſe ſpies in falſe money. This ſtory wears 
the air of a fable, but it is a fable founded on 
his character. 

He ſells privileges to all the towns; to the 
count of Savoy he ſells the title of vicar of the 
empire at Geneva; he for a certain ſum con- 
firms the liberty of the town of Florence; and 
he extorts conſiderably from Venice for the ſo- 
vereignty of Verona, Padua, and Vicenza, but 
the Viſcontis pay him moſt dearly for __ 

| the 
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the hereditary power in Milan under the title 
of governor. Thus it is pretended that the em- 
pire, which he bought wholeſale, he fold by 
retail, ; | 


l 1359. R | 
The princes of the empire, excited by- the- 


univerſities of Germany, repreſent to Charles, 
IV. that in the bull of Clement V. there are 
many things diſhonourable both to him and the 
Germanic body; that among others, it is ex- 
preſſed, that the emperors are the pope's vaſ- 
ſals, and an oath of fidelity is preſented to them. 
Charles, who had lived long enough to know 
theſe flight forms need only be. attended to, 


when ſupported by force of arms, complains to 


the pope leſt he ſhould irritate the Germanic 
body; but in a very moderate ſtile, for fear of, 
irritating the pope. Innocent IV. gives for an- 
ſwer, that this propoſition is become a funda- 
mental law of the church, taught in all the 
ſchools of divinity. To back this anſwer, he 
ſends a biſhop of Cavaillon from Avignon to; 
Germany, to demand one tenth of all the ec- 
cleſiaſtical revenues, for the pope's mainte- 
nance, | g 
The biſhop of Cavaillon returns to Avignon, 
after having received ſtrong complaints, in- 
ſtead of money, The German clergy exclaim 
againſt the pope ; and this was one of the firſt 
iparks of that revolution in the church which, 
we now lee. | | | 
A reſcript of Charles IV. in favour of the 
clergy, protecting them againſt ſuch princes as 
would prevent them from meddling with worldly 
wealth, and bargaining with the Taity. | 
f 1360. 
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Charles IV. while making regulations in 
Germany, abandons Italy. The Visconti till 
continue maſters of Milan; Barnaby is willing 
to pteſerve Bologna, which his uncle, a warlike 
and politic archbiſhop, had bought for twelve 
ears. 
: A Spaniſh legate, called d&'Albornos, enters 
the town in the name of the pope, who conti- 
nues ſtill at Avignon; and gives Bologna to the 
Ye. 
Barnaby Viſconti beſieges Bologna. How can 
one credit, at this day, that the holy father 
promiſed by agreement to pay one hundred 
thouſand livres in gold annually, for five years, 
to be maſter of Bologna? the hiſtorians who 
repeat ſuch exaggerations are certainly bur little 
Acquainted with-the true value of 500,000 livres 


in gold. 
1367. 


The ſiege of Bologna is raiſed, without be- 
ing any expence to the pope. A marquis of 
Malateſta, who had thrown himlelf with ſome 
troops into the town, makes a lally, beats Bar- 
naby, and cauſes him to retreat homewards. 
Ihe emperor meddles no other way in this at- 
fair, than by an effectual reſcript in favour of 
the pope. | 

A war having broke out between the crown 
of Denmark on the one hand, and the Hans- 
towns on the other, is terminated as uſual by 
treaty, 
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1362. 
Several of the Hans- towns treat with Den- 
mark at Lubeck, in the terms of a crowened 
a head, 
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head, a glorious monument of liberty founded 
on reſpectable induſtty. Lubeck, Koſtock, 

Stralſund, Hamburg, Wieſwar, Bremen, ma 
ſeveral others, form, a perpetual peace with the 
ee king of Denmark, of the Goths, and Vay- 
dals; the princes, merchants, and ,treemen of 
his kingdom.” "Theſe are the words of the 
treaty ; which prove that Denmark was free, 
and the Hans-towns ſtill more ſo. 

The empreſs Ann having been brought to- 
bed of Wenceſlaus, the emperor ſends the 
weight of the child in gold to our lady at Alix; 
a cuſtom which began then to be eſtabliſhed, 
and has been puſhed to an extravagant exceſs 
for our lady of Loretto. 

'The biſhop of Straſburgh purchaſes, at avery 
dear rate, the title of landgrave of Lower Als 


ſatia; he is oppoſed by the landgraves of Alfa- 


— 


tia, of the houſe of Oettingen, and purchaics 
his peace, as he did his title, with money. 

A great diviſion between the houſes of Bava- 
ria and Auſt. ia, cauſed by a woman. Margaret 
of Carinthia, widow of Henry the Old, duke 
of Bavaria, fon of the emperor Lewis, foe to 
the houſe, into which ſhe married, gives all her 
rights upon [Tirol and its dependencies. to 
Rodolphus, duke of Auſtria. 

Stephen, duke of Bavaria, makes alliance 
with ſeveral princes. The Auſtrian bas no per- 
ſon of his party but the archbiſhop of Saltzburg. 


- They conclude. a; three years treaty, but their 


| ſecret eamity is more laſting. 


1303. 
Charles IV. as ſedentary now as he had been 
active in his youth, remains always at Prague. 


Italy 
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Italy is entirely abandoned; each lord there 
duys the title of vicar of the empire. 

5 Viſconti ſtill bears a grudge to Bo- 
logna, and is maſter of many towns in Ro- 
magna. 

he pope, at that time, Urban V. obtains 

very eaſily from the emperor ineffectual orders 

to the vicars of the empire. It is related, that 

- Barnaby at length ſells his poſſeſſions in Ro- 

magna for 500,000 florins of gold to the pope; 

but was it eaſy for Urban at Avignon to find 
ſuch a ſum? - 


1364. 
It is alſo related, that Charles intended to 
turn the Danube by Prague; more incredible 
ſtill than the pope's 500,000 florins. The wa- 
ter muſt be brought over the mountains, barely 
to make a canal from the Danube to Moldau 
in Bohemia; and beſides, it depends on the 
houſe of Bavaria, which commands the courſe 
of the river. Charlemagne's project of joining 
the Danube and the Rhine in a flat country was 
much more praCticable. 
1365. 
A plague that broke out in France, amidſt 
the terrible wars of Edward III. and Philip de 
Valois, ſpreads itfelf into Germany. Several 
vagabonds who had deſerted from theſe armies, 
which were ill paid, and as badly diſciplined, 
joining with other rogues, make excurſions 
into Lortain and Alfatia, where they find all the 
paſſes open, they are called Malandrins*, never 
welcome, &c. The emperor is forced to 
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®* 7Malardron. is a Spaniſh word moſt uſed in romances, 
ſignifying a robber, from mal and ander, evil- going. 
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march againſt them upon the Rhine with the 
troops of the empire; they are driven thence, 


they Favage France and Holland, like locuſts 


laying wa 
ſtinction. 

Charles IV. viſits pope Urban V. at Avignon. 
He endeavours a holy war, rather to prevent 
the Turks, who had already taken Adrianople, 
from oppreſſing Chriſtianity, than to recover 
Jeruſalem. _ | 

A king of Cyprus, who beholds the danger 
more nearly, ſolicits this holy war alſo at Avig- 
non. Several cruſades had been purſued from 
time to time, when the Muſſulmans were 


e all before them, without any di- 


ſcarcely formidable in Syria, but now that Chri- 


ſtianity is ſhaken, they are laid aſide. 
Thepope, after having propoſed the cruſades 
with proper decorum, makes a ſerious: treaty 
with the emperor for the ſurrender of his uſurped 
patrimony to the holy ſee. He grants to the 


. emperor the tenths upon the clergy of Germa- 


ny; Charles IV. can ſerve himſelf by going to 
Italy, to recover the proper dominions of the 
emperor, and not to ſerve the pope, 

1 IM 1366. 

The Malandrins return again upon the Rhine, 


and commit devaſtations even to the gates of 


Avignon, This is one of the reaſons that 
oblige Urban V. to take ſhelter in Rome; 
after the popes had been for ſixty-two years re- 


tired to the borders of the Rhone. The Viſ- 
contis, more dangerous than the Malandrins, 


polleſs all the openings of the Alps; they had 


invaded Piedmont, and threatened Provence. 
Urban having only the emperor's word for aſ- 


ſiſtance, embarks on board a galley belonging 
to 
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to the guilty and unfortunate Joan queen of 
Naples. 
1367. 


The emperor excuſes himſelf from aſſiſting 
the pope, to be a ſpeQator of the war made in 
the Tiroleſe between the houſes of Auſtria and 
Bavaria, And pope Urban the Vth, after hay- 
ing made fome uſeleſs alliances with Auftria 
and Hungary, gives at length a ſight of a pope 
to the Romans, on the 16th of Otober. He is 
received only as the firſt biſhop of Chriſtianity, 
and not as a ſovereign. 

1368. 

The town of F riburg in Briſgau, which had 
endeavoured to gain its freedom, falls again into 
the power of the houſe of Auſtria, by the ceſ- 
ſion of a count Egnon, who had taken it under 
His protection; and withdraws it for twelve 
thouiand florins. 

The re-eſtabliſhment of the popes at Rome 
dors not prevent the Viſcontis ruling in Lom- 
bardy ; where they were near reviving a mo- 
narchy more powerful and extenſive than that 
of the ancient Lombards. 

The emperor goes at laſt into Italy to the * 
ſiſtance of the pope, and rather indeed to that 
of the empite; he had a formidable army, in 

which there was ſome artillery. 

This' frightful invention began now to bo 
eſtabliſhed ; it was as yet unknown among the 
Turks, againſt whom it had been employed; 
they had been eaſily driven out of Europe, but 
Chriſtians as yet only uſe it againſt Chriſtians. 

Jo ſupport the faith in Italy, the pope on one 
ſide wins the duke of Auſtria; on the other, the 


emperor; each with a puiſſant army; it was this 
| fort 
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ſort of conduct that loſt the liberty of Italy, 
nay of the pope himſelf. It has been the fata- 
lity of this beautiful but unhappy country, that 
the popes have ſtill called in ſtrangers to their 
aid, who would, if poſſible, have carried jt 
away with them. 

The emperor pillages Verona; the duke of 
Auftria Vicenza; the Viſcontis immediately ſue 
for peace, to wait better times; the war ends 
in a ſum given to Charles, who goes to Rome 
to be conſecrated, according to the ufual cere- 
monies.” . | 


N 
A diet at Frankfort. A ſevere edi& forbid- 
ding the towns and princes from making war 
of themſelves. The edit is no ſooner pub- 
liſhed, than the biſhop of Hildeſheim, and 
Magnus, duke of Brunſwick, having each many 


lords of his party, are involved in a bloody 


wars 
It could ſcarcely happen otherwiſe in a coun- 
try where the very few good laws are without 
force. And this continual anarchy ſerves as an 
excuſe for the emperor's inactivity. He ought 
to hazard every thing; or remain altogether” 
quiet; and he chuſes The latter, | 
Urban V. having brought the Auſtrians and 
Bohemians into Italy, who returned home 
loaden with ſpoil, now calls in the Hunga- 
rians againſt the Viſcontis; there wanted only 
Turks. 
The emperor, to ward off this fatal blow, re- 
conciles the Viſcontis with the holy ſee. 
1370. 
Waldemar, king 1 — expelled Co- 
Pelhagen by the king of Sweden and by the 
G count 
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count of Holſtein, takes refuge in Pomerania. 
He aſks aſſiſtance of the emperor, who gives 
him letters of recommendation. He applies to 
pope Gregory XI. who returns him exhorta- 
tions, and menaces of excommunication z 
writing to him as to his vaſſal. It is pretended 
Waldemar anſwered him thus: 

My life I hold of God; my crown of my 
ſubjects; my eſtates of my anceſtors; my faith 
only of your predeceſſors; which, if you have 
a mind to make uſe of it, I ſend you back by 
theſe preſents.“ This letter is ſurely apocry- 
phal. 

Ling Waldemar re-enters his dominions, 
without any aſſiſtance, by the diſunion of his 
enemies. | 

1371. 

Germany, 2 as yet in a ruſtic ſtate, ne- 
vertheleſs poliſnes Poland. Caſimir, to whom 
had been given the ſurname of Great, begins 
to build ſome towns after the German faſhion, 
and introduces fome laws of Saxon right into 
his own country, which wants laws. 

A particular war between Wenceſlaus, duke 
of Luxemburg and Brabant, brother to the em- 
peror, and the dukes of Juliers and of Guel- 
dres; in which all the lords of the Low Coun- 
tries take part. 

Nothing more ſtrongly charaQerizes the fatal 
anarchy of thele times of rapine. The ſubject 
of this broil was a troop of highwaymen, pro- 
tected by the duke of juliers: and unhappily 
ſuch an example was not uncommon in thoſe 
days. 

1 vicar of the empire, willing to 
puniſh the duke of Juliers, is defeated and taken 
in battle. The 
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The conqueror, fearing the emperor's reſent- 
ment, haſtens to Prague, accompanied by many 
princes, and, above all, by his priſoner: “ I 
return you, ſaid he to the emperor, your bro- 
ther; forgive me both.“ 

One ſees many events of theſe times thus in- 
termixed with robbery and heroiſm. 

1372. 
The edicts againſt theſe wars having proved 
ineffectual, a new diet at Nuremberg ordains 
that no prince or town ſhould for the future 
make war before the expiration of ſixty days 
from the receipt of the oftence. This was call- 
ed the ſixtieth law of the empire; and was al- 
ways duly obſerved, when more than fixty 
days were requiſite to prepare for attacking the 
enemy. 
e . 

For a long time paſt the affairs of Naples 
and Sicily have had no connection with thoſe 
of the empire. The iſle of Sicily was at preſent 
occupied by the houſe of Arragon, and Naples 
by queen Joan; both, at this time, were fiefs, 
The houſe of Arragon had ſubmitted, by trea- 
ty, ever ſince the Sicilian veſpers, to hold it of 
the crown of Naples, which was held of the 
holy ſee. | | 

The view of the houſe of Arragon in paying 
a vain homage to the crown of Naples, was to 
become independent of the Roman court, and 
had ſucceeded thercin when the pope was at 
Avignon. | 

Gregory XI. ordains that the king of Sicily 
ſhall henceforth pay homage to the king of Na- 
ples and the pope at the ſame time. He revives 
the antient law, or * proteſt, diſabling tha 
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king of Sicily, or Naples, from ever being em- 
peror; and adds, that theſe kingdoms ſhall be 
incompatible with thoſe of Tuſcany and of 
Lombardy. 

Charles abar dons all his affairs in Italy; en- 
tirely taken up with inriching himſelf in Ger— 
many, and eſtabliſhing his houſe. He buys the 
clectorate of Brandenburg from Otho of Bava- 
ria, who poſlſe ſſed it, to appropriate it to himſelf 
and his family. This caſe was not ſet down in 
the golden bull. He at length gives this elec- 
torate to bis eldeſt fon Winceſlaus, afterwards 
to a younger, Sigiſmund. 


1374. 

The holy ſee had — long at Avignon. Ur- 
ban the filth dies, when at Rome but a very 
little time. Gregory the eleventh determines 
to re-eſtabliſh the popedom in his native coun- 
try. 

Such princes and towns as ſtood poſſeſſed of 
the counteſs Matilda's eſtatcs, enter into an al- 
liance againſt the pope, who was willing to re- 
turn into Italy, The moſt part of the towns, 
at length, ſet up their ſtandards, and over their 
gates the great word, Libertas, as it is yet to be 
ſeen at Lucca. | 


I . 

The Florentines _ to act in the ſame 
manner in Italy, as the Athenians had formerly 
done in Greece. All the polite arts that were 
entirely unknown before, revive at Florence. 
Ihe factions of Guelphs and Ghibelines durin 
the diſturbances they created in "Tuſcany, h 
ſtirred up genius and courage; it was liberty 
elevated them. This people was the moſt re- 
ſpectable, and leaſt ſuperſtitious, of any in Italy, 

an 
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and the leaſt inclined to obey either the popes 
or emperors. Pope Gregory excommunicate 

them. It was a little ſtrange, that theſe ex- 
communications, to which they had been ſo of- 
ten accuſtomed, ſhould ſtill make ſome impreſ- 


ſion. 
| 1376. 

Charles procures his fon Wencellaus to be 
proclaimed king of the Romans at Ments, upon 
the Rhine, the ſame place where he himſelf had 
been choſen, | 

All the electors are there in perſon. His ſe- 
cond ſon Sigiſmund aſſiſts, as elector of Bran- 
denburg, tho' but a child. The father having 
lately transferred that title from Wenceſlaus to 
Sigiſmund. He had, for his own part, his voice 
of Bohemia. Five eleCtors were then to be gain- 
ed. It is ſaid, and many hiſtorians aſſure us of 
it, that he promiſed to each one hundred thou- 
ſand florins of gold. It is not at all likely, that 
each received the ſame ſum; neither is it likely, 
that the five princes were mean enough to re- 
ceive it; indiſereet enough to talk of it; or that 
the emperor ſhould boaſt of his having corrupted 
the votes. a 

So far was he from giving money to the elec- 
tor Palatine, that he fold to him at the ſame 
time Ghottenburg, Falkenburg, and other do- 
mains. He alſo fold, indeed at a very indiffer- 
ent price, ſome of the royal prerogative to the 
electors of Cologn and of Mentz. Thus did 
he gain money, and ſpoiled the empire in ſecure 
ing it to his ſon, 


1377- 
Charles the I'Vth, aged 64, undertakes ajour- 
ney to Paris; and it is added, that it was to have 
: G 3 the 
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the conſolation of ſeeing the king of France, 
Charles the Vth, who loved him tenderly ; and 
the reaſon of this tenderneis for a monarch that 
he had never ſeen, was his having eſpouſed for- 
merly one of his aunts. Another reaſon alledg- 
ed for this journey, is his being afflicted with the 
gout, and his having promiſed Mr. St. Maurus, 
a ſaint in the neighbourhood of Paris, to make a 
pilgrimage to him, on horſeback, for his cure, 
The true reaſon was diſguſt, uneaſineſs, and a 
cuſtom in thoſe days eſtabliſhed for princes to 
viſit each other. He goes at length from Prague 
to Paris, accompanied by his ſon Wenceſlaus 
king of the Romans. He ſcarcely ſees a finer 
country than his own from the frontiers to Paris. 
Paris deſerves not his curioſity. The old palace 
of St. Lewis, which {till ſubſiſts, and the caſtle 
of the Louvre, which is no more, are not worth 
the trouble of the journey, In Tuſcany only 
they were emerging from barbarity, nor had ar- 
chitecture been as yet reformed, 

If there was any thing ſerious in this journey, 
it was the office of the vicar af the empire, in the 
antient kingdom of Arles, which he gave to the 
Dauphin. It was a long time a queſtion among 
the Civilians, whether Dauphiny ought to be 
always held of the empire; but it has not, a 

reat while ſince, been one among ſovereigns. 
t is true, that the laſt Dauphin Humbert, in 
ceding Dauphiny to the ſecond ſon of Philip of 
Valois, ceded it with the ſame right with which 
he poſſeſſed it, It is moreover true, that they 
pretend Charles IV. himſelf had renounced all 
his rights; but yet they were not the leſs inſiſt- 
ed upon by his ſucceſſors. Maximilian the firſt 
always claimed the dependence of Dauphiny. 


But 
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But this right muſt have been very little minded, 
ſince Charles V. in obliging Francis I. his pri- 
ſoner, to cede Burgundy to him by the treaty of 
Madrid, makes not the leaſt mention of the ho- 
mage due to the empire on account of Dauphiny. 
All the ſequel of this hiſtory ſhews how time 
changes rights. 

| 1378. 

A French gentleman, named Enguerant de 
Couci makes uſe of the emperor's journey to 
France to prefer a very ſtrange requeſt, that of 
making war upon the houſe of Auſtria ; he was 
great grand-ſon of the emperor Albert of Auſtria 
by his mother, the daughter of Leopold. He de- 
manded the eſtates of Leopold, as not being 
maſculine fiefs. The emperor grants him entire 
permiſſion. He never confidered, how it was 
poſſible for a private gentleman of Picardy to le- 
vy an army. Coucy, nevertheleſs, has one pretty 
conſiderable, furniſhed by his relations and 
friends; by the reigning fpirit of heroiſm ; by 
ſome of his patrimony, which he fold, and by 
the hope of plunder ; which engages many peo- 
ple in extraordinary undertakings, 

He marched towards ſuch parts of Alſatia and 
Swiſſerland, as belong to the houſe of Auſtria. 
But not having wherewithal to pay his troops; 
and ſome <ontributions gathered about Straſ- 
burg, not being ſufficient to enable him to keep 
the field any long time, his army ſoon diſperſed, 
and his project was at an end. The fate of 
this gentleman was no more than what happens 


to all-great princes, even now, who raiſe forces 
too haſtily, 
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The beginning of the great Sen is u in 
| the Welt. 


GEHEGORY XI. at length, after having 
ſeen Rome in 1377, and brought back the 

pontiſical ſee from Avignon, where it had been 
ſettled ſeventy-two years, dies on the 27th of 
March, anno *. 1378. 5 

The Italian cardinals noweptevail, and chuſe 
an Italian pope : it was Prignano, a Neapolitan, 
a man fierce and impetuous; he takes the name 
of Urban, Prignano Urban, in his firſt con- 
ſiſtory, declared he would do juſtice on Chatles 
V. king of France, and Edward III. king of 
England, who diſturbed the peace of Europe. 
Cardinal de la Grange, ſhaking his hand at him, 
anſwered him that He lied.” TWO words 
that plunge Chriſtianity in a war of more than 
thirty years continuance. | 

Moſt of the cardinals, irritated at the pope's 
violent and intolerable temper, retire to Naples, 
declare the election of Prignano Urban as forced 
and void; and chuſe Robert, ſon of Amadeus 
III. count of Geneva, who aſſumes the name of 
Clement ; and eſtabliſhes an anti-roman ſee at 
Avignon. Europe is divided. The emperor 
and Flanders join the latter; Hungary, which 
belongs to the emperor, acknowledges Urban. 

France, Scotland, and Savoy, are for. Cle- 
ment. One may eaſily judge, by the fide taken 
by each power, that all acted upon intereſted 
principles. The name of a pope is but a word 
of raillery. 

Queen Joan of Naples acknowledges Cle- 
ment, bccauſe ſhe had been formerly protected 


by 
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by France, and becauſe this unfortunate queen 
had called Lewis of Anjou, brother of Charles: 
V. to her aſſiſtance. 

Wenceſlaus duke of Luxemburg dying with- 
out iſſue, leaves all his fiefs to his brother, and 
after him to Wenceſlaus king of the Romans. 

The emperor Charles IV. dies ſoon after; 
leaving Bohemia with the empire to Wence(- 
laus ; Brandenburg to his ſecond ſon Sigiſmund; 
Lufatia, and the two duchies of Sileſia, to John 
his third ſon. | 

It happens, notwithſtanding the golden bull, 
that he has benefited his tamily much more than 


Germany. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH EMPEROR. 


1379, 1380, 1381, 1382. 
T HE reign of Charles IV. which had been 
much complained of, and ſtill is blamed ;. 
is an age of gold, when compared to the times of 
Wenceſlaus his fon; ; 
He begins by waſting his father's treaſures in 114 
debaucheries at Frankfort and Aix la Chapelle ;. 1 
without giving himſelf any trouble about his 
patrimony, Bohemia, deſolated by the plague. 
At the latter end of the ycar all the Bohemian 
lords revolt againſt him; he ſees himſelf all 
of a ſudden beſet, without daring to hope for any 
aſſiſtance from the empire; and obliged to march 


againſt his Bohemian ſubjects; the reſt of thole: 
G 5; banditti. 
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banditti called Malandrins, who ranged Europe, 
ſeeking the ſervice of ſuch princes as would em- 
ploy them, ravage-Bohemia for their pay. Eu- 

rope, in the mean time, is torn to pieces by the 
ſchiſm between the two popes. Which melan- 
choly diſpute, at laſt, coſt the unfortunate Joan 
queen of Naples her life, 

Now that there were no hopes, it was made 
a point of religion as well as policy to ſide with 
one of them, He was certainly wiſeſt who ac- 
knowledged neither. Joan queen of Naples 
had unfortunately declared for Clement, at a 
time that Urban had it in his power to hurt 
her. She was accuſed of having aſſaſſinated 
her firſt huſband, Andrew of Hungary, and liv- 
ing then quietly with Otho of Brunſwick her 
preſent ſpouſe. 

Urban, poſſeſſed, as yet, of ſome power in 
Italy, ftirs up againſt her Charles de Durazzo, 
under pretence of revenging the fate of her fir{t 
huſband. 

Charles de Durazzo comes into Hungary to 
aſſiſt the anger of the pope, who had promiſed 
him the crown, What is moſt terrible in this 
affair is, that he had been adopted by queen 
Joan, who was now far advanced in years. He 
had been declared her heir, yet preferred ſtrip— 
ping her, who had been to him as a mother, of 
crown and life, rather than wait till nature and 
time gave him the crown. 

Otho of Brunſwick, who fights in his wife's 
behalf, is made priſoner along with her. Charles 
de Durazzo cauſes her to be ſtrangled. Naples 
had, ſince the days of Charles of Anjou, be- 


come a theatre of wicked attempts againſt their 
crowned heads, 


1383. 
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1383. 1384. 1385. 1386. 

The imperial throne becomes at preſent a 
ſcene of horror and contempt. In Bohemia no- 
thing to be ſeen but ſeditions againſt Wenceſ- 
laus. All the members of the houſe of Bavaria 
reunite to declare war againſt him. This is a 
crime by the laws. But there are no longer laws. 

The emperor has no other way of aſſuaging 
this ſtorm, than in reſtoring to the count Pala- 
tine of Bavaria the towns of the higher palati- 
nate, which Charles IV. had ſeized when that 
prince had been diſtreſſed. 

He cedes other towns to the duke of Bavaria, 
as Mulberg and Bernau. All the towns on the 
Rhine, of Suabia, and Franconia, league againſt 
him. The princes bordering on France receive 
penſions. To Wenceſlaus remains the bare 
title of emperor, 

1387, 


While an emperor thus debaſes himſelf, a 
woman immortaliſes her name. Margaret of 
Waldemar, queen of Denmark and of Nor- 
way, becomes by victories and election queen 
of Sweden. This grand revolution reipeRts 
Germany no farther than as this heroine is 
fruitleſly oppoſed by the princes of Mecklen- 
burgh, the counts of Holftein, the towns of 
Hamburgh and of Lubeck, 

Thealliance of the Swiſs cantons ſtrengthens 
them for the preſent, and they grow always 
{ſtronger by war. It was now ſome years ſince 
the canton of Bern had engaged in this union. 
Duke Leopold bends his views to the taming 
theſe people. He attacks them, and loſes the 
battle with his life, 
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1388. 


The leagues of the towns of Franconia, Sua- 
bia, and the Rhine, might form a people free, as 
the natives of Swiſſerland, eſpecially under a 
reign ſo confuſed as this of Wenceſlaus: were 
there not too many chiefs ; too great a variety 
of particular intereſts; beſides the nature of 
their ſituation, open on every fide, did not per- 
mit them to ſeparate themſelves from the empire 


like the Swiſs. 
I 289. 


Sigiſmund, the rods of Wenceſlaus, gains 
ſome glory in Hungary. He was only the huſ- 
band of the queen, whom the Hungarians had 
called King Mary ; a title they have revived, not 
long ſince, in favour of Maria T hereſa, daughter 
of Charles the VI. Mary was young, and the 
ſtates had no mind her huſband ſhould govern : 
they had rather commit the regency to Eliſabeth 
of Boſnia, mother of their King Mary: fo that 
Sigiſmund found himſelf only the huſband of 


the princeſs under tuition, to whom was award-. 


ed the title of King. 

The ſtates of Hungary are diſcontented with 
the regency ; and do not entirely chuſe to ſerve 
Sigiſmund. They offer the crown to Charles 
de Nurazzo, a man uſed to ſtrangle queens, who 
arrives and is crowned, 

The regent and her daughter diſguife their 
ſentiments, watch their opportunity, and cauſe 
him to be aſſaſſinated before them. The palatine 
of Croatia ſets himſelf up to be judge of the two 
queens ; he cauſes the mother to be drowned, 
and the daughter to be impriſoned. It is now 
that Sigiſmund ſhews himſelf worthy of reign- 
ing; he levies troops in his electorate of Bran- 

denburg, 
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denburg, and in the dominions of» his brother* 
He defeats the Hungarians, 

The palatine of Croatia delivers up his wife, 
having made her promiſe, he ſhould be continu- 
ed in his government. Sigiſmund crowned. 
king of Hungary, does not believe himſelf oblig- 
ed to obſerve his wife's word; and cauſes the 
palatine of Croatia to be quartered in the town 
of the five churches. 

1390. 

During theſe horrors the great ſchiſm in the 
church increaſes : it might have been extin- 
pre after the death of Urban, by acknow= 
edging Clement; but at Rome they choſe one- 
Peter Tomaſſelli. who was not received in Ger- 
many, becauſe France had acknowleged Gle- 


ment. He requires the annates, or firſt year's 


profit of the benefices ; which Germany pays, 
and murmurs.“ 

It looks as if they determined to make the- 
Jews repay them what they had advanced to the- 
pope. Almoſt all the * — was conduct- 
ed by them, in ſpite of the Hans- towns. They 
imagined them ſo rich in Bohemia, that they 
murdered and deſtroyed them every- where. 
The ſame was done in many towns, and above 
all at Spire. | 

Wenceſlaus, who was fparing of his edicts, 
iſſued one annulling all debts due to the Jews : 
imagining thus to conciliate the nobility and: 
people. 

From 1391 to 1397. 

The town of Straſburg is ſo powerful, as to 
ſupport a war againſt the elector Palatine, and 
his biſhop, on account of ſome fiefs, It _ 
t . 
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the imperial ban, and is quit for 30, ooo florins 
paid to the emperor's profit. 

Three brothers, dukes of Bavaria, enter into 
compact, by which every Bavarian prince 13 
thenceforth bound neither to ſell or give up his 
tenure to any but his nigheſt relation; and not 
to diſpoſe of it to a ſtranger without the conſent 
of every member of the houſe : here is a law, 
which might be inſerted in the golden bull, much 
to the advantage of the firſt families in Ger- 
many. 

Each ſovereign and each town take the beſt 
care poſſible of their mutual affairs. 

Wenceſlaus, ſhut up in Prague, commits ma- 
ny actions of barbarity and madneſs; there 
were, particularly, times in which he was quite 
beſide himſelf. This is an effect of exceſs in 
eating and drinking, which attends more people 
than one may imagine. 

Charles VI. of France was, in the mean time, 
attacked with a diſorder of nearly the ſame na- 
ture; loſing often the uſe of reaſon. The an- 
tipopes divide the church and indeed Europe. 
By whom or how was the world at this time 
governed ? 

Wenceſlaus, in one of his fits, threw the 
monk John Nepomucene into the Moldau, 
where he was drowned, becauſe he had refuſed 
to tell him what the queen his wife had confeſied 
to him. It is ſaid he ſometimes walked the 
ſtreets attended by the public executioners, and 
put to death on the ſpot ſuch people as he diſ- 
liked. The magiſtrates of Prague cauſe him to 
be icized as a common malcfactor, and thrown 
into a dungeon. 


They 
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They permit him baths for the recovery of 
his health and ſenſes. 5 | 

He eſcapes with one ſervant-maid, whom he 
makes his miſtreſs. He ſhuts himſelf up in 
Beraun. Here was a fair opportunity for Sigiſ- 
mund his brother king of Hungary to have him- 
ſelf acknowledged king of Bohemia; nor does 
he let it flip; but he could only get himſelf 
declared regent. He ſhuts up his brother in.the 
caſtle of Prague ; from whence he ſends him to 
duke Albert of Auſtria at Vienna, and returns 
to Hungary to oppoſe the Turks, who began to 
extend their conqueſts on that fide. 

Wenceſlaus makes another eſcape from his 
new priſon, and once more reaches Prague; 
and, what is wonderful, finds there tome par- 
tizans. 

What is ſtill more aſtoniſhing is, that Ger- 
many does not interfere in the leaſt in the em- 
peror's affairs, neither when he is in a dungeon 


at Prague nor Vienna, nor yet when he returns 
home to Bohemia. . 


1398. 

Is it credible, that 3 in the midſt 
of the infamy and turns of ſuch a life, ſhould 
propoſe a meeting at Rheims in Champagne, 
with Charles IV. king of France, to put an 
end to the ſcandals of ſchiſm? 

And at Rheims the two monarchs meet: it 
is remarked, that at a feaſt given here by the 
king of France to the emperor and to the king 
of Navarre, a patriarch of Alexandria who was 
preſent took the firſt place at table. It is alſo 
remarked, that one morning Wenceſlaus was 
found drunk by thoſe who went to conter with 
him on the bulineſs of the church, 

The 
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The univerſities begin now to gain ſome cre- 
dit, becauſe they were new, and had no autho- 
rity in the church, That of Paris was the firſt 
which propoſed a demiſſion of the papacy, and 
the election of a new pope. And it was de- 
| bated that the king of France ſhould obtain the 
demiſſion of his pope Clement; and that Wen- 
ceſlaus alſo ſhould engage for his pope doing 
the ſame. 

Neither of the pretenders choſe to reſign. 
They were the ſucceſſors of Clement and Ur- 
ban, The firſt was Tomaſelli, who, being 
elected on the death of Urban, aſſumed the 
name of Boniface; the ſecond was Pedro de 
Luna, a native of Arragon, who was called 
Benedict, and fixed his reſidence at Avignon. 

The court of France keeps its word with the 
emperor; propoſes to Benedict his abdication, 
which he refuſing, is kept priſoner five whole 
years in his caſtle at Avignon. 

Thus the court of France, in not acknow- 
ledging a pope during five years, ſhewed that 
the church could ſubſiſt without a pope. 

It was ſaid that Wenceſlaus could drink with 
his pope, but not treat with him. 


1399. 

He finds at length 4, 5. Sophia of Baya» 
ria, notwithſtanding his having haftened the 
death of his firſt with il] treatment. He is not 
known to relapſe into any of his fits of frenzy 
after this match ; and minds nothing but, like 
his father Charles IV. heaping up money *. 


* All the other hiſtorians ſay, that, far from heaping 
up money, he became ſo extravagant, that all his revenues 
were inſufficient to defray the monſrous expence of his 


Louſekeeping, 
6 He 
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He ſells every thing, and at laſt diſpoſes of the 
emperor's title to Lombardy unto Galeazo Viſ- 
conti, declaring it, according to ſome authors, 
intirely independent of the empire, for one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand golden crowns. No 
law prevents the emperor from theſe alienations. 
Had there ſubſiſted any, Viſconti would never 
have hazarded ſo conſiderably. . 

The miniſters of Wenceſlaus, who pillage 
Bohemia, incline to levy. exactions upon the 
province of Miſnia ; about which complaints 
are made to the electors ; and ſtraightway theſe 
princes, who had taken no ſteps againſt Wen- 
«co when he was made, allemble to depoſe 

im. 

After many aſſemblies of eleQors, princes, 
and deputies of towns, a ſolemn diet is held at 
Lanſtein near Mentz. The three eccleſiaſtical 
electors, together with the Palatine, formally 
depoſe the emperor in the preſence of many 
princes, who only aſſiſt as witneſſes, The 
electors having the ſole right of chuſing, draw 
from it the neceſlary concluſion of their having 
the ſole: right of vacating, They revoke the 
alienations that had been purchaſed from the 
emperor ; but this makes not Viſconti leſs ab- 
ſolute from Piedmont to the gates of Venice. 

The act of depoling Wenceſlaus bears date 
the 20th of Auguſt in the morning. The elec- 
tors a few days after chuſe for emperor Frederick 
duke of Brunſwick, who is aflaſſinated by a 
count Waldeck, while preparing for his coro- 
nation, 


ROBERT, 
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Count Palatine of the Rhine. 


THIRTY-SIXTH EMPEROR. 
1400. 
R OBE RT, count Palatine of the Rhine, is 
elected at Rens by the ſame four electors. 
His election could not poſſibly have been on the 
twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, as hath been aſſerted, 
becauſe Wenceſlaus was depoſed on the 20th, 
and there muſt certainly have been more than 
two days conſumed in chuſing the duke of 
Brunſwick, preparing for his coronation, and 
aſſaſſinating him. 
Robert, according to cuſtom, preſents him- 
ſelf armed at the gates of Frankfort, and makes 
his entry there at the end of ſix weeks and 
three days. This is the laſt example we have 
of this cuſtom. 


- 


1401. 

Some princes and ere ſtill hold out for 
Wenceſlaus, as a few Romans regretted Nero, 
The magiſtrates of the free town of Aix-la- 
Chapelle ſhut their gates againſt Robert, who 
wanted to be crowned there, He remains at 
Cologne with the archbiſhop. | 

To gain the Germans he is willing to reco- 
ver the Milaneſe for the empire, from which 
Wenceſlaus had divided it. He forms an allt- 
ance with the towns of Swiſſerland and Suabia, 
as if he was only a prince of the empire, and 
raiſes troops againſt Viſconti. - The circum- 
ſtance of things was fayourable. Venice and 

Florence 


ROBERT. 1 


Florence were already arming againſt the for- 
midable power of his new duke of Lombardy. 
Being in Tirol, he ſent a challenge to Ga- 
leazo; beginning, To John Galeazo, count 
of Verona,” &c. to which was anſwered, To 
you, Robert of Bavaria, we duke of Milan, by 
the grace of God, and of Wenceſlaus,” &c., 
After which he promiſes to beat him, and keeps 
his word, in the defiles of the mountains. 
Several princes, who had accompanied the 
emperor, retire with their few remaining ſol- 


diers ; and Robert at length wanders away 
alone, 


| 1402, 1403. | 
| John Galeazo remains matter of all Lom- 
bardy, and protector of the neighbouring towns, 
in ſpite of them. | 

He dies, leaving, among other children, one 
daughter, married to the duke of Orleans, the 
ſource of ſo many unhappy wars. 

Upon his death, one of the popes, Boniface, 
who was neither firmly ſettled in Rome, nor 
acknowledged by half Europe, makes a ſueceſſ- 
ful uſe of the hatred, which the conqueſts of 
John Galeazo had inſpired, and poſſeſſes him- 
ſelf, by his intrigues, of Bologna, Peruſa, Fer- 
rara, and of many towns of the antient inhe- 
ritance of the counteſs Matilda, which the holy 
ſee had always claimed. | 

Wenceflaus, awaking from I rg takes 
it in his head at laſt to defend the imperial 
crown againſt Robert. They mutually accept 
of the king of France's mediation, whom the 
elect»rs pray to come to pronounce judgment 
between Wenceſlaus and Robert at . 
| Walle 
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where both ſhould be preſent, and ſubmit them- 
ſelves to him, 

Very likely the electors aſked the king of 
France's judgment, becauſe they knew he was 
not in a condition to give it. The return of 
his malady hindered him from governing his 
own dominions. Could he then come to de- 
cide between two emperors ? 

The depoſed Wenceſlaus has now ſome hopes 
from his brother Sigiſmund king of Hungary, 
who, by a whimſical chance, is himſelf de- 
throned, and impriſoned in his own kingdom. 

The Hungarians chuſe Ladiſlaus king of Na- 
ples for their king, who ſcarcely arrives on the 
frontiers of Hungary before Naples revolts ; 
and he returns to extinguiſh the rebellion. 

Let us here draw a picture of Europe. One 
ſees her divided by two popes; Germany rent 
by two emperors; the diſagreement in Italy 
after Viſconti's death; the Venetians poſſeſſing 
themſelves of one part of Lombardy; the Ge- 
noeſe of another; Piſa ſubject to Florence; 
horrible troubles in France during the madneſs 
of the king; civil wars in England; the beſt 
provinces in Spain over- run by the Moors; the 
Turks advancing towards Greece; and the em- 
pire of Conſtantinople drawing towards a con- 
eluſion. 

1404. 

Robert, nevertheleſs, purchaſes ſome little 
territories ſurrounding his palatinate; the biſhop 
of Straſburg ſells him Offenburg, Celle, and 


other ſigniories. This is almoſt all that remains 


to him of the empire. 
The duke of Orleans, brother to Charles VI. 
buys the duchy of Luxemburg from Joſhua, 
marquis 
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marquis of Moravia, to whom Wenceſlaus had 
ſold it. Sigiſmund had diſpoſed alſo of his 
right to the homage of it. Thus the duchies . 
of Luxemburg and Milan are, by their new 
poſſeſſors, looked upon as detached from the 
empire. 

| 1405. 

The new dukes of Luxemburg and of Lor- 
rain go to war without the empire's ſiding with 
either: had things continued thus a few years 
longer, there had remained neither empire nor 
Germanic body. ' 

1406. 


The marquis of Baden and the count of 
Wirtenburg make with impunity a league with 
Straſburg and the towns of Suabia againſt the 
imperial authority. The purport of the treaty 
was, „That in caſe the emperor preſumed to 
meddle with the rights of any of them, they 
ſhould unitedly make war upon him.” 

The Swiſs — themſelves daily. The 
electors ravage the dominions of the houſe of 
Auſtria in Sondgau and in Alſace. 

1407, 1408. | 

While the imperial authority daily declines, 
the ſchiſm of the church continues. No ſooner 
one anti-pope dies, but his party ſet up another. 
Theſe ſcandals would have made all people 
ſhake off the yoke of Rome, had they been 
more reaſonable and ſpirited, and had not the 
princes always had it in their heads to have a 
pope of their party, that they might have ſome- 
thing of the arms of religion therewith to op- 
poſe their enemies. This is the real reaſon of 
the many leagues that have been known be- 
tween the ſee of Rome and many kings; of ſo 


many 
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many contradictions ; excommunications de- 
manded privately by ſome, and deſpiſed by 
others, 

The church began already to dread learning, 
wit, and the polite arts: they had travelled 
from the court of Robert king of Naples to 
Florence, where they had erected their empire. 
The growing emulation of the univerſity began 
to clear up ſome knotty points: one halt of 
Italy was at enmity with popes; nevertheleſs 
the Italians, more prudent than other nations, 
never eſtabliſhed any ſect againſt the church. 
They often made war upon the Roman court, 
but never on the Roman church. The Al- 
bigenſes and the Vaudois had now begun to 
appear near the frontiers of France, Wick- 
liff roſe up in England“. John Hus, a doctor 
of the new univerſity of Prague, and con- 
feſſor to the queen of Bohemia, wife of Wen- 
ceſlaus, having read Wickliff's manuſcripts, 
preached up his opinions at Prague, Rome did 
not expect even the firſt rays of erudition com- 
ing from a country which ſhe had ſo long ſtiled 
barbarous. The doctrine of John Hus conſiſted 
chiefly of giving to the church certain rights, 
which the holy ſee pretended to reſerve to herſelf. 

The times are favourable. There has been, 
ever ſince the birth of ſchiſm, a ſucceſhon of 
anti-popes on each ſide; and it was extremely 
difficult to know on which ſide was the Holy 
Ghoſt. 


* Wickliff, who was principal of Baliol college, in Ox- 
ford, wrote and preached againſt the infallibility and ſupre- 
macy of the pope, the temporal power of eccleſiaſtics, the 
order of Mendicants, auricular conſeſſion, and the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation. 

| ; 5 The 
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The eccleſiaſtical throne being thus ſplit in 
two, each half is confuled and bloody. The 
ſame fate attends thirty epiſcopal fees. A biſhop, 
confirmed by one pope, diſputes his cathedral 
{word in hand with one approved of by another. 

At Liege, for example, there are two biſhops 
who ſtir up a bloody war. John of Bavaria, 
choſen by a part of the chapter, contends with 
one elected by another part; and as the oppoſed 
popes had only bulls to beſtow, John of Bavaria 
calls into his ſuccour John duke of Burgund 
with an army. In fine, to ſettle which ſhall 
have the cathedral of Liege, the town is ſacked, 
and almoſt reduced to aſhes. | 

So many evils, which in general it is impoſſi- 
ble to remedy until they come to extremes, at 
laſt produce the council of Piſa, whither ſeveral 
cardinals retiring, ſummon the reſt of the 
church. This council is afterwards transferred 
to Conſtance. 

| I 409. 

If there was a poſlibility of extinguiſhing the 
ſchiſm, which had ſo long raged over Chriſtian 
Europe, in a legal and canonical manner, it 
was by the authority of this council. 

Two anti-popes, the ſucceſſors of two anti- 
popes, lend their names to this civil and ſacred 
war. One is the fierce Peter de Luna; the 
other Corrario, a Venetian. | 

The council of Piſa declares them both un- 
worthy of the papal throne. Twenty-four 
cardinals, with the conſent of the council, 
chuſe Philargi, a native of Candia, on the 17th 
of June, 1409. Philargi, the lawful pope, dies 
in about ten months, All the cardinals that 
are now at Rome unanimouſly ele& Balthazar 
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Coſſa, who aſſumes the name of John XXIII. 
He had been brought up in the church and' in 
arms. Being made a deacon from a pirate, he 
had liſtinguiſhed himſelf in his progreſs on the 
coaſt of Naples in fayour of Urban. He had, 
ſome time ſinc2 purchaſed, at a very dear rate, 
a cardinal's hat, and a miſtreſs named Catha- 
Tine, whom he carried off from her huſband. 
At the head of a ſmall army he recovered Bo- 
logna from the Viſconti. He was a ſoldier 
without morals; but, nevertheleſs, he was a 
pope canonically elected. 

The ſchiſm ſeems now to be ended by the 
laws of the church ; but the politics of certain 
princes give it ſtill a being, if we can call by. 
the name of politics that ſpirit of jealouſy, of 
intrigue, of rapine, of fear, and of expeQation, 
which ſets the world in a flame. 

A diet was aſſembled at Frankfort in 1409, 
at which the emperor preſides, and is attended 
by ambaſſadors from the kings of France, Eng- 
land, and Poland. And what enſues? The 
emperors ſupport one faction of anti-popes, and 
France another ; the emperor and empire beliey- 
ing the right of aſſembling councils to be theirs. 
The diet of Frankfort treats the council of Piſa 
as an unlawful afſembly, and demands a regu- 
lar council, Thus it happened that the coun- 
cil of Piſa, when they imagined every thing 
ſettled, had inſtead thereof left Europe three 
popes for two. 

The canonical pope was John XXIII. choſen 
ſolemnly at Rome. The two others were Cor- 
rario and Peter de Luna. Corrario wandered 
about from town to town ; Peter de Luna was, 
by order of the court of France, ſhut up in 

Avignon, 
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Avignon, where, without acknowledging him, 
they kept this fantom to produce upon occaſion, 
in oppoſition to others in the ſame buſineſs, 
| 1410. | 

While Europe is thus diſturbed by popes, a 
bloody war breaks out between Poland and the 
Teutonic knights-maſters of Pruſha about ſome 
boats laden with corn. "Theſe knights, inſti- 
tuted at firſt to ſerve the Germans in their hoſ- 
pitals, were at length become a militia ſome- 
thing like the Mammelukes. 

he knights are defeated : they loſe Thorn, 

Elbing, and many other towns, which remain 
in the hands of Poland. 

The emperor Robert dies the 10th of May 
at Openheim. Wenceſlaus ſtill calls himſelf 
emperor, without performing any of the impe- 


rial functions. FE 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH EMPEROR. 


1410. 
WJ ENCE SLAUS was no more emperor, 
except at Prague among his domeſtics, 
Sigiſmund his brother claims the empire. Jo- 
ſhua, margrave of Brandenburgh and Moravia, 

his couſin, alſo demands it. 
Joſhua not only diſputes the empire with his 

couſin, but Brandenburgh alſo. 

The elector Palatine 3 eldeſt ſon to the 
laſt emperor Robert, = archbiſhop of Triers, 
and 
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and the ambaſſadors of Sigiſmund, name Sigiſ- 
mund emperor at Frankfort. 8 
Mentz, Cologne, the Saxon ambaſſador, and 
a deputy from Prandenburgh in favour of Jo- 
ſhua, ele& Joſhua in the ſame town. 
Wenceſlaus at Prague proteſts againſt theſe - 
two elections. Germany has now three em- 
perors, as well as the church three popes, with- 
out either in reality having one, 
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King of Bon EMIA and of HUN AR, 
Margrave of BRANDENBURG. 


T.HIRTY-EIGHTH EMPEROR. 


1411. 
Y the death of Joſhua three months after 
his election, Germany is delivered from a 
Civil war, which he would not have been able 
by himſelf to ſupport, but which would have 
been carried on in his name. 

Sigiſmund is emperor both nominally and 
eftectually, 

This election is confirmed by all the electors 
the 21ſt of July. 

The towns at that time had no biſhops but 
by the deciſion of battle; for in the canvaſſing 
elections, John XXIII. approving one biſhop, 
and Corrariq another, produced a civil war, 
which happened at Cologne as well as at Liege, 
The archbiſhop Theodoric, of the houſe of 

Meurs, 
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Meurs, does not take poſſeſſion of his ſee till 
he had defeated his competitor, who was of the 
houſe of Berg, in a bloody battle. 
The Teutonic knights take up arms againſt 
Poland. They are ſo formidable, that Sigiſ- 
mund leagues privately with Poland againſt 
them. Poland at length cedes Pruſſia to the 
knights, and the grand-maſter becomes inſen- 
ſibly a conſiderable ſovereign. 

1412. | 

The great ſchiſm of the Weſt is in ſome 
meaſure an embaraſſment to Sigiſmund : he ſees 
himſelf king of Hungary, margrave of Bran- 
denburg, and emperor : titles he would willingly _ 
confirm to his poſterity, The Venetians, hav- 
ing aggrandized ITY had, in the 
time of a cruſade, conquered part of Dalmatia : 
he defeats them at Frial, and joins that part of 
Dalmatia to Hungary. 

On the other hand, Ladiſlaus, or Launcelot, 
that king of Hungary whom he had expelled, . 
makes himſelf maſter of Rome, and of all the 
country to Florence. Pope John XXIII. had 
at firſt, like his predeceſſors, called him in to 
his defence, and by that means given himſelf a 
dangerous maſter, fearing he ſhould have found 
one in Sigiſmund. This forced ſtep of John 
ſoon coſt him the pontifical chair. get 


1413. 

John XXIII. to 8 5 ſchiſm and confirm 
his own election, transfers the remainder of the 
council of Piſa to Rome, where he ought to 
have had more ſtrength. The emperor con- 
vokes a council at Conſtance to deſtroy the 
pope. One ſees few Italians popes that are ea- 
ily duped. This one _ entirely duped, both 
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by Sigiſmund and the king of Naples, Ladiſlaus, 
or Lancelot. This prince, now maſter of Rome, 
became his enemy, and the emperor ſtill more 
fo. The emperor writes to the anti- popes, to 
Peter de Luna, now at Arragon, and to Cor- 
rario, who had taken refuge at Rimini; but 
both theſe fugitive popes proteſt againſt the 
council of Conſtance. 

Launcelot dies. The pope, delivered from 
one of his maſters, ought not to have put him- 
ſelf into the hands of another. He goes to 
Conſtance, hoping the protection of Frede- 
Tick duke of Auſtria, inheritor of the Auſtrian 
hatred to the houſe of Luxemburg. This prince 
in his turn, protected by the pope, accepts of 
him, in partibus, the title of General of the 
Troops of the Church, and with it a penſion 
of ſix thouſand golden florins, as vain as his 
commiſſion, The pope unites himſelf alſo to 
the marquis of Baden, and ſome other princes, 
At laſt he enters Conſtance the 28th of October, 
attended by nine cardinals, in great ſtate. 

In the mean time Sigiſmund is crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and all the electors affiſt at 
the imperial feaſt in their proper ſtations, 

1414. 

Sigiſmund arrives 23 on Chriſtmas- 
day; the duke of Saxony carrying the ſword 
of the empire naked before him; the burgrave 
of Nuremberg, whom he had made governor 
of Brandenburg, bearing the ſcepter. The 
golden globe was born by his ſtep-father the 
count de Cillei, this not being an electoral of- 
ace. The pope attended at church, where the 
emperor afſiſts at mafs in quality of deacon, 
Ee reads the goſpel ; but no feet are kiſſed, no 
; ſtircup 
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ſtirrup is held, nor is there a horſe led by the 
bridle, The pope preſents him with a ſword. 
There were three thrones erected ; one for the 
emperor, one for the pope, and one for the 
empreſs; the emperor being in the middle, 


1415. 

John XXIII. promiſes to reſign the papal 
chair, in caſe the anti- popes ſhould alſo quit 
theirs, and provided, “ that his reſignation 
every way appeared to contribute to the utility 
and welfare of the church.” This laſt clauſe 
ruined him. He was either forced to this de- 
claration, or the buſineſs of à pirate had {poiled 
him for a pope. Sigiſmund kiſſed John's ſcet 
as ſoon as Joan had read him the particular 
form. And this loſt him the papacy. 

Sigiſmund is eaſily maſter of the council by 
ſurrounding it with ſoldiers, Here he appeared 
in all his glory: there were preſent the electord 
of Saxony, of Mentz, and the elector Pala- 
tine; the governor of Brandenburg ; the dukes 
of Bavaria, Auſtria, and Sileſia; 103 counts; 
200 barons, who at this time were ſomething, 
and twenty-ſeven ambaſſadors, who there re- 
preſented their ſovereigns, They vied in lux- 
ury and magnificence, as may be eafily inferred 
by the number of jewellers, being 500, who 
came at this time to Conſtance, There were 
alſo reckoned 500 muſicians ; and what the cuſ- 
toms of theſe times make very credible, there 
were 718 courtezans protected by the magiſtrate 
of the town. 

The pope is obliged to fly, in the diſguiſe of 
a poſtillion, to the territories of John of Au- 
ſtria, count of Tirol. This prince is forced 
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to deliver up the pope, and to aſk the emperor's 
pardon upon his knees. 

Whilſt the pope is priſoner in a caltle be- 
longing to his protector the duke of Auſtria, 
they prepare his proceſs, Hs is accuſed of 
every crime, depoſed on the 29th of May, and 
the council, by the ſentence, reſerves to itſelf 
the right of puniſhing him. 

The 6th of July, of the ſame year 1415, John 
Hus, confeſſor to the queen of Bohemia, and 
doctor in divinity, is burnt alive by ſentence of 
the fathers of the council, notwithſtanding a 
very formal protection that Sigiſmund had 
granted him. The emperor delivers him into 
the hands of the elector Palatine, who gives 
him up to execution, he continuing to praiſe 
God till his life was ſtifled by thgflames. | 

Theſe are the principal propoſitions for which 
he was condemned to this horrid puniſhment. 
„That there is but one catholic church, which 
contains in her bofom all the choſen.” * "That 
temporal lords ought to oblige prieſts to ob- 
ſerve the law; and that a pope is not the vicar 
of jeſus Chriſt.“ 

D you believe the univerſule a parte rei © ſays 
a cardinal to him. I believe the univerſale a parte 
mentis, anſwered John Hus: You don't believe, in 
the real preſence then ] cried the cardinal. It is 
manifeſt that they intended to burn John, and 
they did it.” 

1416. 

Sigiſmund, after the condemnation of the pope 
and of John Hus, taken up with the glory of 
extirpating ſchiſm, prevails upon the kings of 
Caſtile, of Arragon, and of Navarre, at Nar- 
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bonne, to renounce their obedience to Peter de 
Luna. | 

He goes thence to Chamberi, in order to erect 
Savoy into a duchy, and gives the inveſtiture 
of it to Amadeus VIII. | 

He goes to Paris, fits in the king's place, in 
the parliament, where he makes a knight. It 
is ſaid that this was too much, and that the 
| parliament was blamed for having allowed it. 
Why ſo ? If the king had given him his place 
he ought alſo to approve of his conferring an 
honour which was barely titular. 

He goes from Paris to London. He is re- 
ceived at his landing by the nobility, who ad- 
vance in the water {word in hand to meet him, 
to do him honour, and at the ſame time to ad- 
moniſh him, that he was not to act as maſter, 
This is an acknowledgement of the right which 
he has in the opinion of ſome people to the 
great name of Cæſar. 

He ſaid, that he came to London, to nega- 
tiate a peace between France and England. It 
was in thoſe moſt unhapoy times of the Frenca 
monarchy, that the Engliſh king, Henry V. 
inſiſted upon France by conquelt and inheri- 
tance, 

The emperor, inſtead of making peace, jpins 
England againit unhappy France. He has 
ſome advantage in Hungary. The Turks, who 
had ravaged the empire of the Caliphs, and 
. threatened Conſtantinople, over-ran the earth 
even from India to Greece. They laid waſte 
Hungary and Auſtria; but as yet, theſe were 
but the incurſions of a band of robbers. Troops 
are ſent againſt them, and they retreat. 
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_ Whilſt Sigiſmund is on his voyage, the coun» 
cil, after having burnt John Hus, ſearch out 
another victim in the perſon of Jerome of Prague. 
Jerome of Prague, a diſciple of John Hus, was 
greatly his ſuperior in wit and eloquence. He 
had at firſt ſubſcribed to the condemnation of his 
maſter, but was afterwards aſhamed of it. He 
looked upon this recantation as his only crime 
and ſubmitted to death with the ſame intrepidity 
on the firſt of June, 1416. Poggio, the Flo- 
rentine, ſecretary to John the XXIII. and one 
of the reſtorers of letters, who was preſent at 
the trial and puniſhment of Jerome, ſays, that 
he ſpoke with the eloquence of Socrates, and 
braved the flames, as Socrates drank hemlock. 

Socrates indeed and theſe two Bohemians, 
were condemned becauſe they were hated by 
the ſophiſts of their reſpective times. But 
what a difference between the manners of the 
Atbenians and thoſe of the Chriſtians of the 
15th century! between the mild death of So- 
crates and the dreadful puniſhment of fire, into 
which prieſts are caſt by prieſts ! 

The popes having pretended to judge of 
princes, and to depoſe them when they could, 
the council, without a pope, imagined they had 
the ſame rights. Frederick of Auſtria, having 
taken ſome towns near Tirol, which the biſhop 
of Trent, whom he kept priſoner, reclaimed, 
the council order him to give up the biſhop 
and the towns, under penalty of being deprived, 
not only himſelf, but his children and grand- 
children, of all the fiefs of the church and of 
the empire, This Frederick of Auſtria, ſo- 
vereign of Tirol, flies- from Conſtance ; his 

brother 
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brother Erneſt ſeizes on Tirol, and the emperor 
puts Frederick under the imperial ban. Matters 
are made up about the end of the year, Frederick 
is re- inſtated in Tirol, and his brother Erneſt 
keeps in Styria, which was his portion; but 
the Swiſs, who had ſeized ſome towns belong - 
ing to the duke of Auſtria, refuſed to give them 
up, and ſtrengthen'd their league, 
I417. 

The emperor returns to Conſtance, where, 
with great pomp, he gives the inveſtiture of 
Mentz, Saxony, Pomerania, and other prin- 
Cipalities, an inveſtiture which muſt be taken 
at every change of an emperor or of a vaſſal. 

He ſells his electorate of Brandenburg to 
Frederick de Hohenzollern burgrave of Nurem- 
berg for four hundred thouſand golden florins, 
which the burgrave had amaſſed, and which in 
thoſe times was a very conſiderable ſum. Some 
authors ſay, it was only one hundred thouſand, 
and are the more credible. 

Sigiſmund, by contract, reſerves to himſelf 
the right of repurchaſing Brandenburg for the 
fame ſum, in caſe he ſhould have children. 

In the ſentence pronounced by the council in 
the preſence of the emperor againſt pope Peter 
de Luna, he is declared perjured, a diſturber 
of the public peace, an heretic, forſaken of God, 
and olſtinate. The title of obſtinate was the 
* one that he truly merited among them. 

he emperor propoſes to the council to re- 
form the church before they create a pope. 
Many prelates exclaim againſt him as an he- 
retic, and they make a pope without reforming 

the church, 
Hs Twenty- 
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Twenty-three cardinals and thirty-three pre- 
lates of the council, deputics of different na- 
tions, aſſemble in a conclave. This is the only 
example we have of other prelates, beſides 
Cardinals having a right to vote ſince the ſacred 
college had reſerved to . itſelf the election of 
popes; for Gregory III. was choſen by the 
voice of the people. 

On the eleventh of November Otho de Co- 
lona is choſen, who changes that great name 
to Martin. The conſecration of this pope 
was above all others auguſt. The reins of his 
horſe, as he went to church, was held by the 
emperor and the elector of Brandenburg. He 
was followed by one hundred princes, the am- 
baſſadors of all the kings, and by the intire 
council. 

1418. 

In the midſt of this great proviſion of the 
council, and ſuch apparent pains to reſtore 
peace to the church, and the empire to its dig- 
nity, how was Sigilmund principally employed ? 
in amaſſing money. | 

Not content with having ſold his electorate 
of Brandenburg, he haſt ned, during the hold- 
ing of the council, to fell, for his own uſe, 
ſome towns that had been confiſcated, to Fre- 
derick of Auſtria. The agreement made, reſti- 
tution ought to have enſued ; the delay of 
which, and his continual want of money, tar- 
niſhed his glory. | 

The new pope Martin V. declares Sigiſmund 
king of the Romans, by ſupplying the defects 
of formality which are found in his election of 
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The pope having promiſed to labour for the 
reformation of the church, publiſhes ſome con- 
ſtitutions reſpecting the revenues of the apoſto- 
lical chamber, and the habits of the clergy. 

He grants to the emperor a tenth of the 
eccleſiaſtical income in Germany, during one 
year, to indemnify him from the expences of 
council, and Germany murmurs at it. 

The troubles are appeaſed this year in Hol- 
land, Brabant, and Hainault. All that is im- 
portant for hiſtory to remark is, that Sigiſmund 
acknowledges the province of Hainault not to 
be held of the empire. Another emperor may 
afterwards admit the contrary. Hainault ano- 
ther time was, as has been ſeen, held for a 
little while of the biſhop of Liege. | 

As feudal right is not a natural right, it be- 
ing no more than a pretenſion to land cultwated 
by another, but not the poſſeſſion of a land 
which we cultivate ourſelves, it has been the 
ſubject of a thouſand undetermined diſputes. 


1419. 

Very great troubles kindle in Bohemia. The 
aſhes of Joha Hus and Jerome of Prague excite 
commotions, | 

The partizans of theſe two unfortunate men 
endeavoured to maintain their doctrine and re- 
venge their death. The celebrated John Ziſka 
puts himſelf at the head of the Huflites; and. 
endeavours to make uſe of the opportunity 
given him, by the weakneſs of Wenceſlaus, 
the fanaticiſm of the Bohemians, and the grow- 
ing hatred of the people to the clergy, in order 
to form a powerful party, and eſtabliſh himſelf 
a government, 
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Wenceſlaus dies in Bohemia almoſt forgotten. 
Sigiſmund has the empire now entirely to 
himſelf, He is king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and lord paramount of Sileſia. Had he not diſ- 
poſed of his electorate of Brandenburg he 
might have founded the moſt powerful houſe 
in Germany. 

1420. 

It is againſt this puiſſant emperor, that John 
Ziſka riſes, who makes war upon him in his 
hereditary dominions, 'The monks were often- 
eſt victims in this war, and with their blood 
paid the cruelty of the fathers of Conſtance. 

John Ziſka inflames all Bohemia. There 
were at this time great troubles in Denmark, 
on account of the duchy of Sleſwick. King 
Eric ſeizes upon this duchy ; but the wars of 
the Huſſites are much more important, and 
more nearly concern the empire. 

Sigiſmund beſieges Prague, John Ziſka puts 
him to the rout, and obliges him to raiſe the 
fiege. A prieſt marches with him at the head 
of the Huffites, who bears a chalice in his hand, 
as a maik of acting in a double capacity. 

A month after, John Ziſka beats the em- 
peror again, This war continued 16 years : 
had not the emperor violated his own pro- 
tection, ſo many misfortunes could never have 
happened. 

1421. 

There had been now for many years no cru- 
ſades but againſt Chriſtians. Martin V. cauſed 
the Huſſites to be preached againſt in Germany, 
inſtead of granting the communion with wine. 

A biſhop of "Triers marches at the head of 
an army of holy men againſt John Ziſka, who 
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having with him little more than 200 men, cuts 
them in pieces. 

The emperor marches again towards Prague, 
and is again beaten. 

1422. 

Coribut prince of Lithuania joins Ziſka, in 
hope of becoming king of Bohemia. Ziſka, 
who really merited to be ſo, threatens to leave 


Prague. 

| The word Ziſka ſignifies Blind in the Scla- 
vonian tongue, and thus they called this war- 
rior, as Horatius had formerly been named 
Cocles. He really merited the title of Blind, 
having loſt both his eyes; and this John the 
Blind was quite a different fort of man from 
the other John the Blind, who was father to 
Sigiſmund. He believed there was a poſlibility 
of his reigning, notwithſtanding that he had 
loſt his eyes, while he could conquer and be 
head of a party. | 


1423. ty 
The emperor, driven — of Bohemia by the 
avengers of John Hus, had recourſe to his old 
ſtratagem of ſelling provinces. He ſold Mo- 
ravia to Albert, duke of Auſtria; this was diſ- 
poſing of what the Huſſites poſſeſſed. Proco- 
pius, the Shaven, becauſe he was a prieſt, a 
very great warrior, becoming the eye and the 
arm of John Ziſka, defends Moravia againſt 
the Auſtrians. 
1424 | | 
Ziſka, the Blind, ſupports himſelf not only 
againſt the emperor, but againſt Coribut, who 
from his defender, was become his rival. He 
routs Coribut, after having defeated the em- 


peror, 
Sigiſmund 
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Sigiſmund might nevertheleſs have profited 
by this civil war amongſt his enemies, but he 
is engaged at the ſame time at a wedding. He 
aſſiſts at the nuptials of a king of Poland at 
Preſburg, with great ſtate, while Ziſka drives 
out his rival Coribut, and enters Prague in tri- 
umph. 

Ziſka dies in the army, of a contagious diſ- 
order. Nothing is better known than the dif- 
poſal he is pretended to have made of his body 
on his death- bed. Let me be left, ſays he, 
in the open field. I had rather be eaten by birds 
than by worms. Let a drum be made of my 
ſkin ; the very ſound of it will put our enemies 
to flight.” 

His party does not die with him. It had been 
formed by Fanaticiſm, and not by Ziſka. Pro- 
copius, the Shaven, ſucceeds to his govern- 
ment and reputation. 

1425, 1426. 

Bohemia is divided into many factions, but 
all unite againſt the emperors, who cannot re- 
pair the ruins of this country. Coribut returns 
and is declared king. Procopius makes war at 
the ſame time with the uſurper and with Sigiſ- 
mund. 

In fine, the empire furniſhes an army of an 
hundred thouſand men to the emperor, and 
this army is entirely defeated. They ſay that 
the ſoldiers of Procopius, who were called Ta- 
borites, uſed two-edged axes in this battle, and 
that by this novelty they gained the victory. 

1427. 

While the emperor Sigiſmund is driven out 
of Bohemia, and that the embers of John Hus 
ſet this country, Moravia and Auſtria, in a 

flame, 
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flame, the wars between the king of Denmark ? 
and Holſtein continue. Lubec, Hamburg, 
Wiſmar, and Stralſund, declare againſt him. 
And what was the authority of the emperor 
Sigiſmund ? He fides with Denmark, he writes 
to the towns to induce them to lay down their 
arms, and they pay no attention to him, He 
ſeems to have loſt his credit, not only as king 
of Bohemia, but alſo as an emperor, 

He marches once more an army into his own 
country, and this army is again beaten by 
Procopius. Coribut, who calls himſelf king 
of Bohemia, is put into a convent by his own 
party, and the emperor has no longer any 
friends in Bohemia. | 

1428. 

It is plain that Sigiſmund was badly ſuc- 
coured by the empire, and that he could not 
raiſe men in Hungary, He was burdened 
with titles and with misfortunes. At length 
he opens a conference at Preſburg, to make a 
peace with his ſubjects. The party named the 
Orphans, who were the moſt powerful at Prague 
will liſten to no accommodation, but anſwer, 
than a free people have no buſmeſs with a king. 

1429, 1430. 

Procopius, the Shaven, at the head of an 
army of his brethren, not unlike that which 
Cromwell afterwards formed, followed by the 
Orphans, the taborites, and the prieſts, who 
carried the chalice, continued to beat the im- 
perialiſts. Miſnia, Luſatia, Sileſia, Moravia, 
Auſtria, and Brandenburg, are laid waſte. A 
great revolution was now to be feared. Pro- 
copius makes uſe of his baggage by way of in- 
trenchment againſt the German cavalry, with 

5 luccels, 
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ſucceſs. Theſe eatrenchments were called Ta- 
bors ; he goes on with theſe Tabors, and pe- 
netrates to the confines of Franconia, The 
princes of the empire, involved in wars among 
themſelves, could not oppoſe theſe irruptions. 
What has the emperor then to do? He had not 
known what it was to hold a council, and ad- 
mit the burning of a couple of prieſts, 

During theſe troubles Amurath II. ravages 
Hungary. The emperor endeavours to engage 
to his aſſiſtance the duke of Lithuania, and to 
create him king : But he cannot come to the 
pot; the Polanders prevent him. 


1431. 5 

He again ſues to the Huſſites for peace; which 
he cannot obtain; and his troops are again 
twice beaten. The elector of Brandenburg and 
the cardinal Julian, the pope's legate, are a 
ſecond time defeated at Kiſemberg, and that 
in ſo complete a manner, that Procopius ap- 
pears to be maſter of the intimidated empire. 

At length the Hungarians, whom Amurath 
II. had left to breathe, march againſt the con- 
queror, and ſave Germany, which had otherwife 
been laid waſte. 

The Huſſites repulſed at one place, are for- 
midable in all others. The cardinal Julian, 
not being able to carry on the war, calls a 
council, and propoſes admitting the Huſlite 
prieſts, | 

The council opens at Baſil the twenty-third 
of May. 

1432. 

The fathers give paisports for two hundred 
people, to the Huſſites. 

This 
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Fhis council of Baſil, held under Eugene IV. 
was no other than a prolongation of ſeveral 
others, ſummoned at liferene times by Martin 
V. to meet at Pavia and Sienna. The fathers 
began with declaring that the pope had no 
right either to diſſolve their aſſembly or tranſ- 
fer it; and that he ought to ſubmit to them, on 
pain of puniſhment. The councils regarded 
themſelves as general ſtates of Europe, judges 
of popes and kings. They had dethroned John 
XXIII. at — _Y and they intend the ſame 
compliment for Eugenius IV. at Baſil. 

Eugenius, who believed himſelf above the 
council, diflolves it; but in vain. He finds 
himſelf cited to appear there, rather than to 
preſide; and Sigiſmund takes that opportunity 
to get himſelf crowned in Lombardy, and aſter- 
wards, tho' to no purpoſe, at Rome. 

He finds Italy powerful and divided. Philip 
Viſconti reigns over the Milaneſe, and over 
Genoa, the unfortunate rival of Venice, which 
had loſt her liberty, and now only ſought for 
maſters, The duke of Milan and the Venetians 
diſpute about Verona, and other frontiers. The 
Florentines ſide with the Venetians. Lucca 
and Sienna declare for the duke of Milan. 
Sigiſmund is too happy in being protected by 
this duke, in his journey to Rome, to receive 
the vain crown of emperor, He then takes 
part with the council againſt the pope; as he 
had done before at Conſtance. The fathers 
proclaim his holineſs a contemner of the court, 
and give him ſixty days for his appearance, after 
which they depoſe him. 

The fathers of Baſil reſolved to imitate thoſe 
of Conſtance, But their examples GENES 
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them. Eugenius was powerful at Rome, and 
the times were no longer the ſame. 
; 1433. 

The deputies of Bohemia are admitted to the 
council. John Hus and Jerome of Prague 
were burned at Conſtance; their followers are 
reſpected at Baſil, where their voices are ad- 
mitted, The Huſſite prieſts who come hither, 
march only in the train of Procopius the Shaven, 
who approaches with three_ hundred armed 
gentlemen; and the fathers cry out: This 
is the conqueror of the church and of the 
empire.” The council allow them the cup at 
their communion, and they diſpute about the 
reſt. The emperor arives at Batil, where he with 
great calmneſs ſees his conqueror, and is taken 
up with a proceſs againſt the pope. 

While they argue at Baſil, the Huſſites of 
Bohemia, joining the Polanders, attack the 
Teutonic knights, and each party believes itſelf 
engaged in a holy war. Every ravage is re- 
newed ; the Huſſites make war among them- 
ſelves. 
$ Procopius quits the council he had intimida- 
fed, to go againſt the oppoſite party in Bo- 
hemia, and to be beaten. He is killed in a 
battle near Prague. The victorious faction do 
what the emperor had never dared to have done. 
They condemn a great number of priſoners to 


the ſtake. Theſe heretics ſo long armed, to 


revenge their deceaſed apoſtle, now caſt each 
into the flames. 
1434. 

If the princes of the empite left their chief 
in a time when he could not revenge himſelf, 
they never neglected the public good, — 
(© 
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of Bavaria, duke of Ingoldſtad, having tyran- 
nized over his vaſſals, being deteſted by his 
neighbours, and not ſufficieatly powerful to 
defend hilpſelf, is put under the ban of the 
empire; and is favoured by giving ſome money 
to Sigiſmund. | 

The emperor was, at that time, ſo poor, that 
he gave up thing of +14 greateſt conlequence 
tor the moſt trifling ſums. 

T he laſt electoral branch of Saxony, of the 
antient houſe of Aſcania, dies, without leaving 
any children, Many relations lay claim to 
Saxony. And to obtain this duchy, it coſts 
the marquis of Miſnia, Frederick the Warlike, 
an hundred thouland florins, 

1435. ; 

The emperor retires to Hungary, to negotiate 
with his ſubjects of Bohemia. The ſtates pre- 
ſcribe the conditions according to which they 
chuſe to be reconciled, and itipulate, among 
other things, that he ſhall not alter their coin 
any more. This is a clauſe to his ſhame ; but 
a ſhame- common to the priaces of thole 
times. The people ſubmit to their ſovereign, 
neither to be tyrannized over nor fleeced. 

At laſt the emperor having accepted the con- 
ditions, the Bohemians ſubmit themſelves to 
him and to the church, Here is a true con- 
tract between the king and his people. 

14.30, 1437. 

Sigiſmund re-enters —— and receives 
homage again; as newly holding his crown ' 
- from the choice of the nation. After having 

appealed other troubles, he cauſes duke Albert 
of Auſtria his kinſman to be acknowledged 
in Bohemia as heir of the kingdom. - This: is 


the 
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the laſt event of his life, which happened in 
December 1437. 


SSSPSS ISIS POE POPE 
CLLR ERT T1 of Iv ra. 
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1438. 

IT then began to — rn that the houſe of 
= Auſtria would become the moſt powerful in 
Europe. Albert II. kinfwan to Sigiſmund, 
{ces himſelf king of Bohemia and Hungary, 
duke of Auſtria, ſovereign of ſeveral other ter- 
ritories, and emperor. He was king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia by election; but when the 
father and grandfather have been once elected, 
it is eaſy for their deſcendants to ſet themſelves 
up an hereditary right, 

The party of the Huſſites who were called 
Calixtins, chuſe for king Caſſimir brother to the 
king of Poland, and he muſt fight. The em- 

ror, commanded by Albert the Achilles, then 

urgrave of Nuremberg, and afterwards elector 
of Brandenburg, ſecures the Bohemian crown 
to Albert II. duke of Auſtria, by repeated 
victories. 

In the great diet of Nuremberg the ancient 
tribunal of the Auſtregues is reformed. This 
was a remedy found out, as has been ſeen, to 
prevent the effuſion of blood in the quarrels of 
the lords of the empire. The offended were 
to name three princes as arbitrators, who ought 
to be approved of by the ſtates of the empire, 
and give judgment within a year, G 

ex- 
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Germany is divided into four parts, called cir- 
cles, Bavaria, the Rhine, Suabia, and Weſtphalia, 
The electoral territories are not compriſed 
wichin theſe four circles, Each elector, from 
his own dignity, governing his territories with- 
out ſubjecting them to this regulation. Each 
circle has a duke or general, and each- member 
of the circle is taxed to a-certain degree, either 
in men or money, for the-public ſecurity. 

In this diet they aboliſh an old law which 
{till ſubſiſted in ſeveral parts of Weſtphalia, and 
being contradictory to all law, was unworthy 
the name of one. It was called the Secret 
Judgment, and condemned a man to death, 
without his knowing any thing of the matter. 

This manner of judging, which is little bet- 
ter than aſſaſſinating, has been uſed in many 
ſtates, but more particularly in that of Venice, 
when any preſſing danger, or the intereſt of 
the ſtate, which is ſuperior to all law, can give 
countenance to ſuch barbarity. All ill- founded 
tradition would fain perſuade us, that Charle- 
magne I. eſtabliſned this bloody tribunal, to 
keep the conquered and headſtrong Saxons with- 
in due bounds. Some judges. of Weſtphalia 
ſtill made uſe of this cruel cuſtom : All the 
ſucceſſors of Charlemagne ought to bluſh to 
have left the honour of ſuppreſſing it to Albert 
of: Auſtria, 


1439. 

The council of Baſtß 1 ſtill on the 
one hand to trouble the Weſt; on the other the 
Turks and Tartars, who diſpute the Eaſt, carry 
their devaſtations to the frontiers of Hungary. 

The Greek emperor, John Paleologus, who 
had ſcarce any more dominions left than Con- 

3 ſtantinople, 


. 


ſtantinople, vainly imagines it in his power to 
obtain ſuccour of the Chriſtians ; he humbles 
himſelf fo far as to come to Rome, to ſubmit the 
Greek church to the papa! juriſdiction. 

John Paleologus and his patriarch were re- 
ceived in the council of Ferrara, a council ſet 
up by Eugenius IV. in oppoſition to that of Ba- 
fil. The Greek emperor and his clergy, in their 
ſubmiſſion, really maintain, to all appearance, - 
the majeſty of their empire, and the dignity of 
their church. Neither of theſe fugitives kiſſed 
the pope's feet; they deteſted this ceremony, 
received by the emperors of the Weſt, who call 
themſelves the ſovereigns of the popes. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they had, in the firſt ages, kiſſed the 
feet of the Greek biſhops. 

Paleologus and his prelates follow the pope 
from Ferrara to Florence. There it is ſolemnly 
decided and agreed upon, by the repreſentatives 
of the Latin and Greek churches, „That the 
Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and the 
Son by the production of inſpiration; the Fa- 
ther communicates every thing to the Son, ex- 
cept his paternity ; and that the Son, from all 
eternity, has had a productive virtue, whereby 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Son, as from 
the Father.“ 

The ſubmiſſion of this primacy was a great, 
intereſting, and glorious point for the ſee of 
Rome. On the 6th of July the pope was ſo- 
lemnly acknowledged for head of the univerſal 
church. 

This union of the Greeks and Latins was 
ſoon after diſavowed by the whole Greek church; 
but the victory of pope Eugenius was not for 
this the leſs glorious. While he renders this 

ſervice 
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ſervice to the Latins, and finiſhes, to the beſt 
of his power, the ſchiſms of the Eaſt and Weſt, 
the council of Baſil depoſe him from the papal 
chair, declaring him Rebellious, Simoniac, 
Schiſmatical, Heretical, and Perjured. 

If we conſider the council according to this 
decree, they will appear only as a troop of fac- 
tious ſpirits: if we regard the rules of diſcipline 
which they laid down, then will they appear to 
us as very wiſe men, and this is becauſe in their 
depoſition of Eugenius, they were influenced on- 

ly by paſſions which had no ſhare in their regu- 
lations. The moſt auguſt body, when carried 
away by paſſions, always commits more faults 
than a ſingle man. 

It ought not here to be forgotten, that Paleo- 
logus, at his return to Conſtantinople, was be- 
come ſo odious to his own church for having 
ſubmitted to that of Rome, that his own ſon 
refuſed him burial. 

Nevertheleſs, the Turks advanced even to 
Semandria in Hungary. In the midſt of theſe - 
alarms, Albert of Auſtria, from whom much 
was expected, dies on the 27th of October, 


leaving the empire weak as he had found it, and 
Europe unhappy. | 
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| 1440. : N 8 
*F HERE is a meeting at Frankfort, as uſual, 
for the electing a king of the Romans. The 
Rates of Bohemia, who were without a ſove- 
reign, enjoyed in common with the other clec- 
tors, a right to vote, a privilege which never had 
been given to any but Bohemia. 

Lewis, landgrave of Heſſe, refuſes the impe- 

Hiſtory furniſhes many examples 
of the ſame nature. The empire had now for 
a-long time been looked upon as a dowerleſs 
ſpouſe, who had need of a very rich huſband. 

Frederic of Auſtria, duke of Stiria, ſon of Er- 
neſt, who was much leſs powerful than the 
landgrave of Heſſe, is not ſo difficult. 

In the ſame year, Albert, duke of Bavaria, 
refuſes the crown of Bohemia, which was offer- 
ed to him; but this new refuſal has its founda- 
tion upon a motive which princes ought to ſet 
themſelves as an example. The widow of the 
emperor, king of Bohemia and Hungary, duke 
of Auſtria, was, after his death, brought to bed 
of a ſon, named Ladiſlaus. Albert of Bavaria 
believed that ſome reſpect ought to be paid to 


the blood of this infant. He looked upon Bo- 


hemia as the child's inheritance, Ne would not 
deprive him of it. Intereſt does not always ſway 
ſovereigns. There is alſo ſome honour amongſt 
them; and they ought to conſider, that when 
this 
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this honour is ſecure, it is ſuperior to uncertain 
dominion. 

After the example of the Bavarian, the em- 
peror Frederic III. alſo refuſes the crown of Bo- 
hemia. Thus did the precedent of virtue in- 
fluence, Frederic III. ſcorns to be leſs gener- 
ous than the duke of Bavaria. He charges him- 
ſolf with the guardianſhip of the child Ladiſlaus, 
who, by birth-right, ought to poſſeſs the Higher 
Auſtria, wherein is Vienna, and was called to 
the throne of Bohemia and Hungary by the 
voice of the people, who in him reſpected 9 
blood whence he ſprung. 

The council of F rifingen is held, in which 
thoſe who are killed in tournament, or who 
have not been confeſſed within the year, are 
deprived of burial. Theſe ſtrange and ridicu- 
lous decrees have never any force. 

| 1441. 

A great diet at Mentz, The anti- pope, 
Amadeus of Savoy (Felix), created by the coun- 
cil of Baſil, ſends to that diet a Legate a latere, 
where he was obliged to quit the croſs and pur- 
ple which Amadeus had beſtowed on him, 
This Amadeus was a whimfical ſort of a man, 
who having renounced his duchy of Savoy for 
the unrufAed life of a hermit, quitted his retreat 
at Ripaille, in order to be pope. The fathers 
of the council of Baſil had elected him, though 
he was a fecular. They have in this violated 
all cuſtom, and theſe fathers were no longer 
regarded at Rome but as a ſeditious faction. 
The diet of Mentz hold the balance between 
the two popes. 

The knights of the Teutonic order govern fo 


I deſpo- 
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deſpotically in Pruſſia, that the people give 
themſelves up to Poland. 

The emperor educates at his court Ladiſlaus 
the young king of Bohemia, and the kingdom is 
governed in the name of this young prince; 
but in the midſt of contradictions and troubles. 
All the electors and many princes aſſiſt at the 
coronation of the emperor at Aix la Chapelle. 
Each of them is followed by a little army. In 
thoſe days of ceremony they placed their glory 
ia appearing with magnificence and oſtentation; 
.in our days they place it in not appearing at 
all. 

A. great example of the liberty of the north- 
ern people. Eric king of Denmark and of 
Sweden, deſigns his nephew to ſucceed him in 
his throne. The ſtates oppoſe him therein ; 
declaring that by their fundamental laws the 
crown ought not to be hereditary, Their fun- 
damental laws at this day are very different. 
They depoſe their old king Eric, who aſpired 
at being too abſolute, and called to the crown, 
or rather to the firſt magiſtracy, Chriſtopher of 
Bavaria, 

1443, 1444- 

Politics, laws and cuſtoms were then very 
difterent from what they are in our days. 
France in that age was ſeen united with the 
houſe of Auſtria againſt the Swiſs. The Dau- 
phin, afterwards Charles VII. marches againſt 
the Swils, whoſe liberty France ought rather to 
defend. Authors ſpeak of a great victory gain- 
ed by the Dauphin near Baſil ; if he had gained 
ſuch a great battle, how happened it that he 
could not, without ſome difficulty, obtain leave 

| to 
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to enter Baſil with his domeſtics? This is cer- 
tain, that the Swiſs never loſt that liberty for 
which they fought, and this liberty gained eve- 
ry day additional ſtrength, in ſpite of their diſ- 
ſenſions. 

It was not againſt the Swiſs he ought then to 
have marched; he ought to have gone againſt 
the Turks. Amurath II. after having abdicat- 
ed the empire, reaſſumed it at the intreaty of the 
Janiſſaries. This Turk, who might be ranked 
amongſt philoſophers, was numbered with he- 
roes. He puſhed his conqueſts in Hungary. 
The king of Poland, Uladiſlaus, the ſecond 
of the Jagellons, cauſed himſelf to be elected 
by the Hungarians, to the prejudice of young 
Ladiſlaus of Auſtria, brought up always near the 
emperor. He had concluded with Amurath 
the moſt ſolemn peace that ever Chriſtians made 
with Muſſulmans. 0 

Amurath and Uladiſlaus ſolemnly ſwear to it. 
The = upon the alcoran, the other upon the 

0 

ardinal Julian Ceſarini, the pope's legate in 
Germany, a man famous for his proceedings 
againſt the partizans of John Hus, for havin 
formerly preſided at the council of Baſil, and 
for the cruſade, which he had preached againſt 
the Turks, was at that time, by too blind a 
zeal, the cauſe of reproach and misfortune to 
the Chriſtians. 

The peace was ſcarcely confirmed before the 
cardinal excited them to the breaking of it. He 
Aattered himſelf he might have engaged the Ve- 
netians and Genoeſe to aſſemble a formidable 
Meet, and that the rouſed Greeks would make 
ene laſt effort. A pretext for violating the oaths 
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was wanting. Amurath had obſerved all the 
conditions with ſuch exactneſs, that he left no 
ſubterfuge to the infringers. This legate had 
no other reſource than that of perſuading Ula- 
diſlaus, the Hungarian chiefs, and the Polanders, 
that they could violate their oath, He harangu- 
ed, he wrote, he aſſured them that the peace 
ſworn upon the goſpel was to no effect, becauſe 
it was made againſt the inclination of the pope. 
In effect, the pope, who was then Eugenius IV. 
wrote to Uladiflaus, That he commanded 
him to break a peace, which, could not be made 
without the concurrence of the holy ſee.” We 
already ſee the introduction of that maxim, 
„That no faith is to be kept with heretics.” 
From whence it is to be concluded, that it 
ouzht not to be kept with Mahometans. 
Julian at length prevails. All the chiefs al- 
low themſelves to be carried away by the cor- 
rent, and above all, John Corvinus 1 
that famous general of the Hungarian armies, 
who had fo often beat Amurath and Mahomet 


Uladiſlaus, ſeduced by falſe hopes, and ſtill 
more by falſe morality, ſurpriſes the territories 
of the Sultan. He is ſoon met near the Uxine 
bridge, in the country formerly called Mæſia, 
now called Bulgaria. Battle is given him near 
the town of the Varna, 

Amurath carried in his boſom the treaty of 

eace they had ſo lately concluded. He drew 
it out in the midſt of the fight, while his troops 
were in motion, and prayed God to puniſh the 
perjured, and revenge this outrage committed 
againſt the law of nations. Df ac 

This is what gave riſe to the fable, that the 


peace 
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ce had been ſworn upon the euchariſt, that 
the hoſt had been lodged in the hands of Amu- 
rath, and that it was to this hoſt that he addreſſ- 
ed himſelf in the time of battle. The perjured 
this time received the chaſtiſement they deſeryed, 
the Chriſtians were vanquiſhed, after a long re- 
ſiſtance. King Uladiſlaus was run through the 
body, his head, cut off by a Janiſſary, was car- 
ried, in triumph, from rank to rank through the 
Turkiſh army, and this ſpectacle finiſhed the 
rout. Some people have affirmed, that the car- 
dinal Julian, who aſfiſted in this battle, endea- 
youring, in his flight, to-paſs a river, fell in and 
was drowned by the weight of the gold which 
he carried about him; others ſay, that the Hun- 
garians themſelves killed him, It is certain that 
he periſhed in this journey. 


1445 

Germany ought to 7275 oppoſed the progreſs 
of the Ottomans. But at that time Frederick, 
who had called in the French to his aſſiſtance 
againſt the Swiſs, ſeeing that his defenders over- 
run Alſatia and the neighbouring country, goes 
to chaſe out theſe dangerous allies. Charles 
VII. reclaims the right of protection in the 
town of Toul, although it was an imperial 
town, He exacts, under the ſame title, preſents 
from Mentz and Verdun. This right of pro- 
tection upon theſe towns in their indigence, is 
the origin of that ſoyereignty which the kings of 

France have at length obtained. | 
| Inſtead of carrying on a long, briſk, and well- 
conducted war againſt the Turks, a ſhort one is 

made upon the frontiers, againft the French. 
The eccleſiaſtical war between the council of 
Baſil and pope Eugenius IV. ſtill ſubſiſts. Eu- 
I 3 genius 
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genius bethinks himſelf of depoſing the arch- 
biſhops of Cologne and Triers; becauſe they 
had been partizans of the council of Baſil. 

He had no right to depoſe them as archbi- 
ſhops, and yet much leſs as electors. But what 
does he do? he names at Cologne a nephew of 
the duke of Burgundy, and at Triers a natural 
brother of that prince; for a pope can never be 
either puiſſant, or have it in his power to hurt, 
but in arming one prince againſt another. 

1446. | 

The other electors and princes take part 
with the two biſhops vainly depoſed. The pope 
had foreſeen this; he propoſes an accommoda- 
tion, re- eſtabliſhes the two biſhops, he ſooths 
the Germans ; and, in fine, Germany, which 
had remained neuter in the diſpute between the 
anti-pope and him, acknowledges Eugenius to 
be the only !lawful pope. The gel of Baſil 
ſoon falls into contempt, and in a ſhort time 
diſſolved inſenſibly of itfelf, | 

: 1447. 

A Germanic convocation. This council had 
neverthelefs eſtabliſhed certain uſeful regulati- 
ons, Which -the Germanic body afterwards 
adopted; and which it ſupports to this day. 
The elections in the cathedral churches and 
abbies are re-eſtabliſhed, 4106 . 

The pope never named prieſts to ſmall bene- 
fices but duting fix months of the year. 

There is nothing paid to the apoſtolical cham- 
ber for ſmall benefices; many other laws of the 
ſame nature are confirmed by pope Nicholas V. 
who thereby pays homage to the council of Ba- 


fi], which in Rome is looked upon as an unlaw- 
ful aflembly. | 


1448. 
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| 24486: - | 11252 
The Sultan, ativan IT. again defeats the 
Hungarians, commanded by the famous Hu- 
niades ; yet Germany does not arm itſelf upon 
theſe dreadful news. | 
| 1 ; 

Germany is taken up with domeſtic wars. 
Albert the Achilles, elector of Brandenburg, 
engages in one againſt the town of Nuremberg, 
which he endeavours to ſubdue ; almoſt all the 
imperial towns join in the defence of Nurem- 
berg, while the emperor remains a quiet ſpecta- 
tor of thele diviſions, 

He does not chuſe to give the young Ladiſ- 
laus up to Bohemia, where he was demanded ; 
and leaves ſome room to ſuſpect his intending 
to keep to himſelf the poſſeſſions of his pupil. 

This young Ladiſlaus ought to be intirely 
king of Bohemia, duke of a part of Auſtria, of 
Moravia, and Silefia ; theſe were, indeed, ſuffi- 
cient temptations for virtue. 

Amadeus of Savoy reſigns the papacy *, and 
becomes again at hermit at Ripaille, 

1450, 1451, 1452. 

Bohemia, Hungary, and the Higher Auſtria, 
again demand the young Ladiſlaus for their ſove- 
reign. | 

A gentleman, named Eiſinger, ſtirs up Au- 
ſtria in favour of Ladiſlaus. Frederic ſtill 


But not before he had endeavoured to bribe the empe- 
ror to acknowledge him, with the offer of his daughter, a 
maiden of exquiſite beauty, and a portion of two hundred 
thouſand ducats. This propoſal Frederick rejected with 
diſdain; ſaying to one of his courtiers, by way of pleaſan- 


try, © This man would fain purchaſe holineſs, if he could 
but find a ſeller,” 
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excuſes himſelf, under pretence of Ladiſlaus 
not being as yet of age. He ſends his brother 
Albert of Auſtria to quell the ſedition, and 
ok hold of that opportunity to be crowned in 
taly. 
Alphonſo of Arragon reigned at that time in 
Naples, and joined the intereſt of the emperor, 
becauſe he feared the too powerful Venetians. 
hey were maſters of Ravenna, of Bergamo, of 
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- Breſcia, and of Crema. Milan was in the hands 


of a peaſant's fon, who was become the moſt 
powerful man in Italy, This was Francis 
Sforza, the ſucceiior of the Viſconti. Florence 
was in league with the pope againſt Sforza. 
The holy ſee had recovered Bologna. All the 
other principalities belonged to different ſove- 
reigns who had maſtered them. Things were 
in this ſtate at the journey of Frederick III. into 
Italy ; a journey the molt uſeleſs and moſt mor- 
tifying that ever emperor made, He was at- 
tacked by robbers on the road to Rome *. They 
look part of his baggage, and he ran the riſk of 
his life. What a manner of travelling was this 
for him who came to be crowned Cæſar, and 
chief of the Chriſtian world? | 

He made one innovation at Rome, ſubſiſting 
even to this day. Frederick 111, dares not to 


+ Does not Mr. Voltaire mean a tumult at Viterbo, ex- 
cited by the populace, in order to make prize of the canopy 
under which the emperor rode, and the horſe on which he 
was mounted ? On this occation he ſpatched a truncheon 
from one of his attendants, and, charging the multitude, 
overturned all that ſel! in his way, The pope's legates, by 
whom he was attended, followed his example, as did the 
gentlemen of his retinue, and, after a long ſcutfie, the mob 
was entirely routed. 

00 
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go to Milan, to propoſe their giving him the 
crown of Lombardy. Nicolas V. himſelf gives 
it to him at Rome, and this alone gives the 
popes a claim to the right of creating the king 
of the Lombards as they create the kings of 
Naples. 

The pope confirms to Frederick III. the 
guardianſhip of young Ladiſlaus, king of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, and duke of Auſtria, a 
guardianſhip of which endeavours had been 
uſed to deprive him, and the pope excommuni- 
cates all thoſe who had diſputed it with him. 

This bull is all that the emperor carried with 
him from Rome, and with it he is beſieged at 
Neuſtadt in Auſtria, by thoſe whom he called 
rebels; that is to ſay, by thoſe who demanded 
his pupil. 

He at laſt gives up the young Ladiſlaus to his 
people. He has been a good deal praiſed for 
being a faithful tutor, although he reſigned his 
charge but by ſorce of arms. Would they have 
made it a virtue in him not to have attempted 
his pupil's life ? 


1453. 
This year was the — epocha of the 
taking of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. Cer- 
tainly now or never was the time for cruſades. 
But it is not aſtoniſhing that the Chriſtian 
powers, who had themſelves, in their antient 
cruſades, wreſted Conſtantinople from its law- 
ful maſters, ſhould at length ſuffer it to be 
taken by the Ottomans. The. Venetians had 
been a long time poſſeſſed of part of Greece; 
all the reit was in the hands of the Turks. 
There remained but one town, and that the ca- 
pital of this ancient * now beſieged by 
5 more. 
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more than 200,000 men, and in this very town 
they diſputed about religion. One of the points 
of diſputation was, whether it was allowed 
them to pray in Latin; another, whether the 
light upon mount Tabor was created or eter- 
nal ; another, if they might be allowed to ufe 
unleavened bread. | 
The laſt emperor Conſtantine had always 
near him the cardinal Iſidore, whoſe preſence 
alone angered and diſcouraged the Greeks : 
We had rather,” ſay they, © behold the tur- 
ban here, than the cardinal's hat.” All the 
Hiſtorians, and even the moſt modern, repeat 
ſome old ſtories that were then trumped up by 
the monks. Mahomet, according to them, was 
only a Barbarian, who deſtroyed Conſtantino- 
ple by fire and ſword, and who being in love 
with a captive, one Irene, cut off her head, to 
ſatisfy his Janiſſaries. This is all equally falſe; 
Mahomet was better brought up, more poliſhed, 
and underſtood more languages than any Chriſ- 
tian prince of thoſe times, here was only a 
part of the town taken by aſſault by the Janif- 
jaries. The conqueror generouſly granted a 
capitulation to the reſt, and faithfully obſerved 
it. And as to the murder of his miſtreſs, they 
muſt be very ignorant of the Turkiſh cuſtoms, 
to imagine that the ſoldiers concerned them- 
ſelves with what paſled in the emperor's bed- 
chamber “. 


A 


„We wiſh Mr. de Voltaire had mentioned the authority 
on which he contradicts the whole ſtream of hiſtory, in fa- 
vour of Mahomet II. That this conqueror was a true 
Turk in cruelty, may be gathered from the following cir- 
cumſtances, related by Khalkondylas, After having given 
quarter 
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A diet is aſſembled at Ratiſbon to endeavour 
oppoſing the Ottoman arms. Philip duke of 
Burgundy attends at this diet, and offers to 
march, if he is ſeconded, againſt the Turks. Fre- 
derick was not idle at Ratiſbon, for this very 


year Auſtria was erected into an archduchy, as, 
the charter proves. 


The cardinal Enes: Yivivs, at that time le- 
gate in Germany, and afterwards pope, by the, 
name of Pius it. ſolicits all the princes to de- 
fend Chriſtianity, He addrefles himſelf to the 
Teutonic knights, and reminds them of their 
vows ; but they are too much ingroſſed in fight- 
ing with their ſubjects of Pomerania and Pruſſia, 


who ſhake of their yoke, and give themſelves 
up to Poland, 15 


1455.4 
There is no perſon to oppoſe the progreſs of 
Mahomet II. and, by a cruel fatality, aimoſt all 


the princes of the empire ruin themſelves by ci- 
vil wars, one againſt another, 


quarter to the grand duke, and promiſed the ducheſs that he 
would take care of her and her family, he, in the heat of in - 
toxication, ſent his chief eunuch to demand the youngeſt o 
the grand duke's ſons, a lad cf fourteen, extremely beauti- 
ful, whom be had deſtined as the object of his unnatural luſt. 
'The duke refufing to furrender his ſon to ſuch brutal proſti- 
tution, Mahomet immediately ordered the grand duke, with 
his whole family, and all the great men and officers to- 
whom he had given quarter, to be put to death. Beſides, 
all the world knows, that, as ſoon as he aſcended the throne, 
he ſent the captain of the Janiſſaries to ſtrangls his brother, 
an infant in the cradle; and that, through the whole cougſe 
of his life, he was notorious for brutality and breach of 


ſaith, : 
I 6 The 
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. The houſe of Brunſwick was contending for 
the ſalt-work ; the houſe of the Palatinate for 
the title of elector, which the governor endea- 
vours to aſſume. The duchy of Luxemburg 
was invaded by the duke of Saxony, and defend- 
ed by the duke of Burgundy, for 22,000 florins. 
The affair of the duke of Luxemburg becomes 
more ſerious than any other; young Ladiſlaus 
king of Bohemia and Hungary, reclaims that 
duchy. It does not appear that the emperor 
takes any part in theſe quarrels. The poſſeſſi- 
on of the duchy of Luxemburg remains at length 
in the houſe of Burgundy. 

1456, 1457. 

This Ladiſlaus, who might have been a very 
great prince, dies hated and deſpiſed. He had 
fled to Vienna when the Turks beſieged Bel- 
grade, He had left the glory of railing the 
ſiege to the celebrated John Huniades, and the 
friar John Capiſtran. The emperor takes care 
for him of Vienna and the Lower Auſtria ; 
duke Albert his brother of the Higher, and Si— 
giſmund, their couſin, of Carinthia. 

1458. 

Frederic III. vainly endeavours to get Hun- 
gary to himſelf; it devolves upon Matthias, ſon 
of the great Huniades, its defender. He endea- 
vours alſo to reign in Bohemia, and the ſtates 
ele George Podibrade, who had fought for 
them, 


1459. 

Frederick III. nos fon of the valiant 
Huniades, and the brave Podibrade only by ar- 
tifices, which ſhew his weakneſs, and this 
weakneſs emboldens the duke of Bavaria, the 
count Palatine, the elector of Mentz, and ma- 


ay 
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ny other princes, nay even his own brother, 
to declare war againſt him, in favour of the king 
of Bohemia. 

He is beaten by his brother Albert, and gets 
out of this difficulty only by giving up ſeveral. 
places in Auſtria, He is treated by all Germa- 
ny rather as a member than as principal of the 


empire, 
1460. | 


The new pope Pius II. late Æneas Silvius, 
convokes an aflembly of the Chriſtian princes 
at Mantua, to form a cruſade againſt Mahomet 
II. but the misfortune of theſe antient arma- 
ments was, that as they had formerly been made- 
without reaſon, they contributed to impede thoſe 
which were founded upon reaſon. Germany is 
always divided; for example: A duke of one 
part of Bavaria, of which Landſhut. is the capi- 
ral, employs his thoughts rather upon ſupport- 
ing his antient rights upon Donawert, than on 
the general good of Europe. And on the con- 
trary, during the madneſs of the antient cru- 
ſades, they had fold Donawert to aſſiſt in going 
againſt Jeruſalem. 

This duke of Bavaria, Lewis, leagues againſt 
the princes of his houſe; and, together with 
Ulric count of Wirtemberg, raiſes an army of 
20,000 men. 

The emperor ſupports the rights of Wirtem- 
berg, which had been long an imperial town, 
againſt the pretenſions of the duke. He makes 
uſe of the famous Albert, the Achilles, to quell 
the duke of Bavaria and his league. 

Other troubles are raiſed by the count of Hol- 
ſtein. The king of Denmark, Chriſtian, poſ- 
ſeſſes himſelf by right of ſucceſſion alſo of 

Schleſwick, 


o 
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Schleſwick, by giving ſome money to the other 
claimants, and ſubjects Holſtein to the em- 
peror. 
| 1461, 1462, 1463. 
Much greater troubles enſue trom the quar- 
, rel of Bavaria, which rages in Germany ; and 
there are ſtill others cauſed by the diſagreement 
between the emperor and his brother, Albert 
duke of Upper Auſtria. The emperor is fain to 
ſubmit ; and is obliged, by agreement, to cede 
the government of his own territory of that part 
of Auſtria, in which Vienna is contained, to 
Lower Auſtria, But the delay of the payment 
of 40,000 ducats, gave occaſion to renew the 
war between the two brothers, A battle en- 
ſues, and the emperor ts beaten. 

His friend Albert, the Achilles of Branden- 
burg, is, notwithſtanding his ſurname, beaten 
by the duke of Bavaria. Theſe inteſtine trou- 
bles eclipſe the glory of the empire, and make 
Germany truly unfortunate. 

1464. 

We ſee yet another diigrace. There has been 
always a ſort of prejudiced opinion in many na- 
tions, that he who poſleſſed certain particular 
pledges, or ſigns, had an undoubted right to the 
kingdom. In the unhappy empire of Greece a 
garment and a pair of {carlet flippers were ſome- 
times ſufficient to conſtitute the emperor. The 
iron crown of Monza gave a right upon Lom- 
bardy; and when rivals diſputed the imperial 
crown of Germany, he who could ſeize upon 
thoſe antique arms, the lance and {ſword of 
Charlemagne, was ſecure of the greateſt party. 
In Hungary he was the beſt off who poſſeſſed a 
certain golden crown, This ornament was in 


the 
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the treaſury of the emperor Fredèrick, who did 
not chuſe to part with it at the time that he 
gave up Ladiſlaus his pupil to the Hungarians. 

Matthias Huniades makes a new demand of 
his golden crown upon the emperor, and de- 
clares war againſt him. 

Frederick III. at laſt delivers up this palla- 
dium of Hungary. They make a treaty which 
never had any thing like it. Matthias acknow- | 
ledges Frederick for his father, and Frederick 
calls Matthias his ſon: nay, it is ſtipulated, 
that in caſe this pretended fon dies without 
children, and without nephew, the pretended 
father ſhall be king of Hungary. In fine, the 
father gives the ſon 60,000 crowns. 

1465, 1466. | 

This was a time in which the Chriſtian 
powers were guilty of many mean actions. 
There had ſtill ſubſiſted two parties in Bohe- 
mia, the Catholics and the Huſſites. King 
George Podibrade, inſtead of imitating Scan- 
derbeg and the Huniades, favours the Huſſites 
againſt the Catholics in Sileſia; and pope Paul 
I. authoriſes the revolt of the Silefians by a bull. 
At length he excommunicates Podibrade, who 
is deprived of his kingdom. Theſe unworthy 
quarrels take from the Chriſtian cauſe ve 
powerful aſſiſtance. Mahomet II. had no mufti 
to excommunicaee him. 

1467. 

The Catholics of Bohemia offer the crown of 
Bohemia to the emperor; but in a diet at Nu- 
remberg moſt of the princes ſide with Podibrade, 
in preſence of the pope's. legate; and duke 
Lewis of Bavaria-Landſhut ſays, that, inſtead 
of giving Bohemia to Frederick, the imperial 
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erown ought to be given to Podibrade. The 
diet order that a body of 20,000 men be kept 
up to defend Germany againſt the Turks. Had 
Germany been well governed, they had rather 
oppoſed them with 300, ooo. The Teutonic 
knights, who might have imitated Scanderbeg, 
only fight for Pruſſia; and at length, by a ſolemn 
treaty, they acknowledge themſelves feudatories 
of Poland. The treaty was made at Thorn the 
preceding year, and executed in 1467. a 
1468. 

The pope gives Bohemia to Matthias Huni- 
ades, otherwiſe called Corvinus, king of Hun- 
gary; that is to ſay, the pope, whoſe great in- 
tereſt it was to oppoſe a bulwark to the Turks, 
eſpecially after the death of Scanderbeg the 
Great *, inſtead of ſo doing, encourages a civil 
war amongſt the Chriſtians, and abuſes the em- 
peror and empire, by daring to oppoſe a king 
who was an elector; for the pope had no more 
right to depoſe a king of Bohemia, than that 
prince had to give away the ſee of Rome. 

Matthias Huniades waſtes time, troops, and 
negotiations, to poſſeſs himſelf of Bohemia. 
The emperor, with great mildneſs, aſſumes the 
office of mediator. Some of the princes of 


This was the famous George Caſtriot, ſovereign of 
Epirus or Albania, who had been ſeized in his infancy, 
circumciſed, and educated in the Muſſulman religion, by 
order of Amurath II. who had cauſed his three elder bro- 
thers to be put to death, As he grew up, he difſembled 
fo effeAually as to eſcape ſuſpicion, and managed matters 
in ſuch a manner, that he recovered- his inheritance from 
the Turkiſh dominion. Then he renounced the religion of 
Mahomet, embraced Chriſtianity, and fignalized his reign 
by a great number of glorious victories obtained over the 
Ottoman Porte, 


Germany 
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Germany involve themſelves in war; others are 
taken up in making treaties, The town of 
Conſtance forms an alliance with the Swiſs 
cantons. 1 | 

An abbot of St. Gal joins Tockemburg to 
his rich abbey, and it coſts him no mere than 
40,000 florins. The inhabitants of Liege war 
unſucceſsfully with the duke of Burgundy, 
Each prince is in fear of his neighbour. There 
is no longer an equilibrium, The emperor does. 
nothing. 


1469, 1470, 1471, 1472. 

Matthias Huniades diſputes ſtil} about Bohe- 
mia; nor does the ſudden death of Podibrade- 
extinguiſh the civil war. The Huſfite party 
chuſe Ladiſlaus prince of Poland. The Catho- 
lics declare for Matthias Huniades. | 

The houſe of Auſtria, which ought to be 
very powerful under Frederick III. for a long 
time loſes more than it gains. - Sigiſmund of 
Auftria, the laſt prince of the branch of Tirol, 
ſells to Charles the Raſh, duke of Burgundy, 
Briſgau, Suntgau, and the country of Ferrete, 
which belonged to bim, for 80,000 golden 
crowns. Nothing is more common in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, than for ſove- 
reignties to be ſold at a very mean price. This 
was diſmembering the empire, augmenting the 
power of a prince of France, who already poſ- 
ſeſſed all the Low Countries. It was not to be 
foreſeen, that at ſome time or other the poſſeſ- 
fions of the houſe of Burgundy ſhould revert to 
the houſe of Auſtria, The laws of the empire 
forbid theſe alienations; the conſent of the em- 
peror ought moreover to be obtained, and ev 
the aſking of it was neglected. ' — 
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At the ſame time Charles duke of Burgundy 
purchaſed the duchy of Gueldres, and the coun- 
try of Zutphen, for near the ſame price. This 
duke of Burgundy was the moſt powerful of 
thoſe princes who were not kings; nay, few 
kings were ſo powerful, He was at the fame 
time a vaſlal of the emperor and of the king of 
France, yet very formidable to both. | 

1473, 1474. 

This duke of 8 enterpriſing as 
the emperor, was inactive; is uneaſy to all his 
neighbours at the ſame time. No perſon could 
have a clearer title to the name of Raſh. 

He invades the Palatinate he attacks Lor- 
rain in Switzerland, It was then that the kings 
of France treated with the Swiſs for the firſt 
time. There were yet but eight united can- 
tons, Switz, Uri, Underwald, Lucerne, Zurick, 
Glaris, Zug, and Berne. 

Lewis XI. gave them 20,000 franks a year, 
and four florins and a half a man per month, 


I475- 

It has been always — luck of the Turks, 
that the Chriſtians were divided among them- 
ſelves, as if to facilitate the conqueſts of the 
Ottoman empire. | 

Mahomet, matter of Epirus, of Peloponeſus, 
and of the Negro-Pont, ſcatters terror every- 
where, Lewis XI. thinks of nothing but ſap- 
ping the foundation of the duke of Burgundy's 

randeur, which had inſpired him with jealouſy. 
The provinces of Italy were employed in ſup- 
porting themſelves againſt each other, Matthias 
Huniades was taken up with diſputing Bohemia 
againſt the king of Poland, and Frederick III. 
thought of nothing but amaſſing money, * 
0 
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he might one day be enabled more firmly to 
eſtabliſh his power, 

Matthias Huniades, after having gained one 
battle, contents himſelf with Sileſia and Mo- 
ravia : he leaves Bohemia and Luſatia to the 
king of Poland. | 
Charles the Raſh invades Lorrain : he finds 
himſelf by this uſurpation maſter of one of the 
fineſt countries in Europe, from Lyons even to 
the ſea of Holland. 

1476. 8 

His ambition is not ſatiated: he wants to re- 
ſtore the antient kingdom of Burgundy, and 
thereby incloſe the Swiſs. Theſe people de- 
fend themſelves againſt him, as they had before 
done againſt the Auſtrians. They defeat him 
entirely in the battle of Grandion, or of Morat. 
Their pikes and back-ſwords triumph over the 
heavy artillery and the ſhining military force of 
Burgundy. © The Swiſs were the only people 
who at that time fought from no other motive 
but that of liberty. The princes, nay even the 
republics themſelves, ſuch as Venice, Florence, 
and Genoa, had hitherto ſcarcely fought for 
any thing but their advancement. | Never peo- 
ple defended more nobly a valuable liberty than 
the Swiſs: they were wanting in nothing but 
hiſtorians. Aer 
It was in this battle of Morat that Charles 
the Raſh loſt that beautiful diamond which af= 
terwards fell into the hands of the duke of Flo- 
rence. A Swils, who found it among the ſpoils, 
fold it for a crown. 


5-48? | 1477. 
Charles the Raſh at ik periſhes near Nantz: 
he was betrayed by Campo-Caſlo, a Neapoli- 
tan, 
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tan, and killed in his flight, after the battle, 
by Bauſmont, a gentleman of Lorrain. | 
By his death the duchy of Burgundy the Ar- 
tois, Charolois, Magon, Bar-ſur-feine, Lile, 
Doway, and the towns upon the Somme, revert 
to Lewis XI. king of France, as hefs to that 
crown; but Flanders, which was titled Imperial, 
with all the Low Countries, and the Franche- 
Comte, devolve upon the young princeſs Mary, 
daughter to the laſt duke, | 
The beſt ſtep that could be taken, was Fre- 
derick III. marrying his ſon Maximilian to this 
rich heireſs. Maximilian efpouſed Mary, in the 
town of Eſſant, on the 17ch of Auguſt ; and. 
Lewis XI. who ought to have given her in mar- 
Tiage to his fon, makes war upon him. | 
The feudal right, which in reality is but the 
right of the ſtrongeſt, and in its conſequence - 
the ſource of eternal diſcord, kindles this war 
againſt the princeſs. Ought Hainault to return 
to France? Is it an imperial province? Has 
France any rights upon Cambray ? Has it any 
upon the Artois? Ought the F ranche-Comte 
ſtill to be eſteemed a province of the empire? 
Does it belong to the ſucceſſion of Burgundy, 
or ought it to revert to the crown of France? 
Maximilian would have choſen rather the whole 
inheritance, Lewis XI. is willing to ingroſs 
all that is convenient for him. It is this mar- 
riage then which is really the origin of ſo many 
unhappy wars between France and Auſtria ; 
there being no acknowledged right, was the 
occaſion of ſo many people being ſacrificed. 
Lewis XI. at length poſſeſſes himſelf of the 
two Burgundies, and towards the Lo Coun- 
| | tries 
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tries of all that he could poſſibly graſp in the 
Artois, or in the Hainault. n 
1478. | 

'A prince of Orange, of the houſe of Chalons 
in the Franche-Comté, endeavours to pteſerve 
this province. to Mary. This princeſs defends 
herſelf in the Low Countries, without her huſ- 
band being able to furniſh her any ſuccour from 
Germany. Maximilian as yet was but the in- 
digent huſband of a fovereign heroine. He 
preſſes the princes of Germany to take part in 
his cauſe. They all rather attend to their own 
intereſt. A landgrave of Heſſe carties off an 
elector of Cologne, and keeps him in priſon. 
The Teutonic knights take Riga in Livonia, 
Matthias Huniades is upon the point of making 
it up with Mahomet II. 


1479- 

At length Maximilian, aſſiſted only by the 
natives of Liege, puts himſelf at the head of 
his wife's army, which is called The Flemiſh 
Forces, although Flanders, properly ſpeaking, 
that is to ſay from Lile to Ghent, was of the 
French party. The princeſs Mary had a ſtronger 
army than the king of France. f 

Maximilian defeats the French in a battle at 
Guinegaſte “, in the month of Auguſt. This 
battle was not one of thoſe which at once de- 
tet mines the fate of a war. | 

1480. ; 

A negotiation. Pope Sixtus IV. ſends a le- 

gate into Flanders: they made a treaty of two 


— 


„ This is the place at which the Engliſh afterwards de- 
feated the French in an engagement called The Battle of the 
Spurs, becauſe the French made more uſe of their ſpurs 
than of their ſwords on that octafion, | 


years, 
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years, Where, all this time, is the emperor 

Frederick III? He can do nothing for his ſons, 

neither during the war, nor by negotiations : 

but he had given him Mary of Burgundy, and 

that was enough. MY, 
1481. 

However, the Turks beſiege Rhodes. The 
famous grand- maſter a, at the head of 
his knights, obliges them to raiſe the ſiege at 
the end of three months. 

But the baſha Acomat enters the kingdom of 
Naples with fifty gallies. He takes Otranto by 
aſſault. All the kingdom is near being ruined. 
Rome herſelf trembles. The indolence of the 
Chriſtian princes eſcapes this torrent only by the 
ſudden death of Mahomet II. and the Turks 
abandon Otranto. 

A whimſical agreement between John king 
of Denmark and Sweden, and his brother Fre- 
derick duke of Holſtein, The king and the 
duke ought to govern Holſtein as a bref of the 
empire, and Schleſwic as a fief of Denmark, 
in common. All theſe agreements are in gene- 
ral the ſources of war; but this above all 
others. 

The cantons of Friburg in Switzerland, and 
of Soleuſe, join with the other eight. This by 
itſelf is but a trifling event, T wo ſmall towns 
cut but a ſmall figure in the hiſtory of the 
world; but becoming members of a body al- 
ways free, this liberty ſets them above the 
greateſt provinces that compoſe it. 

2482. --. 

Mary of Burgundy dies. Maximilian go- 
verns her poſſeſſions in the name of Philip the 
Minor, his ſon. Theſe towns are all privi- 

ledged. 
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ledged. Theſe privileges cauſe almoſt perpe- 

tual diſſentions between the people who would 

ſupport, and the ſovereign who would ſubject 

them to his will. Maximilian reduces Zealand, 

Leiden, Utrecht, and Nimeguen. 
1483, 1484, 1485. 

All the towns ſurrender one after another, 
but without any agreement, and are reduced 
gradually. The ſeeds or 8 ſtill remain. 

1486. | 
So far are they from uniting againſt the 
Turks, that Matthias Huniades, king of Hun- 
ary, inſtead of making a proper uſe of the 
— of Mahomet II. to the prejudice of the 
Turks, falls foul of the emperor. What is the 
reaſon of this war of the pretended ſon againſt 
the pretended father? It is difficult to gueſs. 
He wants to poſſeſs himſelf of Auſtria. hat 
right has he to it ? His troops beat the Imperi- 
aliſts : he takes Vienna. Here is his ſole right. 
The emperor appears inſenſible to the loſs of 
Lower Auſtria: he roves about the Low Coun- 
tries; thence he goes to Frankfort, to ſecure 
among the electots the title of King of the 
Romans to his ſon. A man could not have leſs 
perſonal glory, nor prepare better for the gran- 
deur of his houſe. 
Maximilian is crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle 
on the ꝙth of April, by the archbiſhop of Co- 
| logne; pope Innocent VIII. giving his conſent 
thereto; for the popes always grant what they 
believe to be neceſſary. | 

The emperor, who had credit ſufficient in 
the diet of Frankfort to make his ſon king of 
the Romans, had not enough to obtain 50,000 
Korins a month, to enable him to recover Au- 


Atria, 
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Aria, This is one of thoſe ſtrange contradic- 
tions often to be met with in hiſtory. At this 
time was made the league of Suabia, to prevent 
the particular wars which rend and weaken 
Germany. It was a regulation of all the princes 
at the diet of Frankfort; a menacing law, 
which put all thoſe who attacked their neigh- 
bours under the ban of the empire. At length 
all the gentlemen of Suabia affociated themſelves 
to avenge the wrongs done them. This was a 
piece of true knight-errantry, They went in 
troops to demoliſh the ſtrong holds of the Mo- 
landrins, or robbers. They alſo. abliged duke 
George of Bavaria to deſiſt from inſulting his 
neighbours. This was a militia for the public 
good. It did not laſt long. web 

1487. 

The emperor makes a treaty with Matthias 
Huniades, which none but a vanquiſhed man 
would have made. He leaves to him the Lower 
Auſtria, until he ſhould pay him all the ex- 
pences of the war, reſerving to himſelf the right 
of ſucceeding his adopted ſon in the kingdom 


of Hungary. 
1488. 


Maximilian, king of the Romans, finds him- 
ſelf at the ſame time attacked by the French, 
and by his own ſubjects in the Low Countries. 
The inhabitants of Bruges, on whom he would 
willingly have levied ſome taxes againſt the 
laws of the country, all of a ſudden clap him 
in priſon, where they hold him four months; 
and give him his liberty only upon condition 
that he ſhall withdraw the few German troops 
which he has with him, and make peace with 
France, F 

2 How 
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How happened it that the miniſtry of the 
young Charles VIII. king of France, neglected 
ſo favourable a conjuncture? This miniſtry was 
then weak. 

1489. | 8 

Maximilian ſecretly eſpouſes by proxy the 
ducheſs Anne of Bretagne. Had he eſpouſed 
her effectually, and produced children by her, 
he would have doubly preſſed France, which 
was ſurrounded at that time by Franche-Comte, 


Alſatia, Bretagne, and the Low Countries. 


6 1490. 

Matthias Corvinus e being dead, let 
us ſee if the emperor Frederick, his adopted fa- 
ther, ſucceeded him by virtue of treaties. Fre- 
derick parts with his right to the emperor Maxi- 
milian. | 
But Beatrix, widow of the former king, 
makes the ſtates ſwear to acknowledge him 
only whom ſhe ſhould eſpouſe; and ſoon weds 
Ladiſlaus Jagellon king of Bohemia, whom the 
Hungarians crown. Maximilian nevertheleſs 
recovers Lower Auſtria, and carries the war . 
into Hungary. | 


1491. 

The ſame treaty ha Frederick III. made 
with Matthias is renewed between Ladiſlaus 
Jagellon and Maximilian. Maximilian is ac- 
knowledged preſumptive heir to Ladiſlaus Ja- 
gellon in Hungary and Bohemia. | 

Fate, even at this diſtance, was preparing 
Hungary for ſubjection to the houſe of Auſtria. 

The emperor does a bold action in theſe 
times of proſperity. He puts his kinſman Al- _ 
bert of Bavaria, duke of Munich, under the 
ban of the empire, It is aſtoniſhing to think 

what 
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what a number of princes of this houſe have 
been thus treated. What was the occaſion of 
it? Tirol was giyen ſolemnly to this duke of 
Bavaria by Sigiſmund of Auſtria, and this do- 
nation, or ſccret ſale, was looked upon as the 
gift of his wife Cunegonda, only daughter of 
the emperor Frederick III. 

The emperor pretended that the empire could 
not. be alienated, and the whole empire was di- 
vided upon this queſtion ; an indubitable proof 
that the laws were not at all clear, and perhaps 
there was nothing ſo much wanting in ſociety, 

- 'The ban of the empire was in ſuch caſes no 
more than a declaration of war; but this was 
very ſoon concluded. Tirol remained in the 
poſſeſſion of Auſtria : ſome compenſations are 
given to Bayaria, and the duke of Bavaria de- 
Tivers up Ratiſbon, which had been for ſome 
time in his hands. e 

Ratiſbon was an imperial town: the duke of 
Bavaria had looked upon it as part of his eſtate, 
eſtabliſhing bis title upon antient right: it had 
been newly declared an imperial town: there 
ſcarcely remained to the duke of Bavaria above 
one half of the rights of cuſtom. 

1492. 

Maximilian, king of the Romans, who ima- 
gined he might eſtabliſh the grandeur of his 
houſe upon a peaceable foundation, by marry- 
ing his daughter Margaret of Auſtiia to Charles 
VIII. king of France, with whom ſhe was 
brought up; and ſoon after, by marrying Anne 
of Bretagne by proxy, learns that his wife is 
really married to Charles VIII. on the 6th of 
December, 1491; and that they are about to 
ſend back his daughter Margaret to him. Wo- 

men 
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men are no longer the ſubjects of war among 
princes, but the provinces are. As the inhe- 
ritance of Matilda had ſo 2 the 
peace of Italy, ſo does that of Mary of Bur- 
gundy kindle perpetual diſcord, 

Maximilian ſurpriſes Arras; after which he 
concludes an advantageous peace, by which the 
king of France cedes to him Franche-Comte in 
pure ſovereignty, the Artois, and the Charolois 
and Nogent, on condition of homage. 

It is not to Maximilian properly that theſe 
countries are ceded, but to his ſon Philip, as 
the repreſentative of his mother Mary of Bur- 
gundy,” 

Tt uſt be acknowledged that no king of the 
Romans ever began his career fo gloriouſly as 
Maximilian. The victory of Guinegaſte over 
the French, the taking of Arras, and the ob- 
taining Artois by the ſtroke of a pen, covered 
him with glory. 


1493. | 
Frederick III. dies 3 of Auguſt, aged 
ſeventy- eight. He had reigned fifty- three years. 
No emperor's reign had been longer, but it had 
not been the molt glorious “. 


* He was undoubtedly a weak prince, a devotee, and a 
pedant, He choſe for his device the five vowels, a, e, i, o, u, 
whick he thus explained: Auſtriæ oft imperare orbi univerſo 3 
and this ſome of his ſucceſſors have interpreted into a pro- 
phecy, which it is to be hoped will never be fulfilled, 
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MAXIMILIA N. 


FoRTIETH EMPEROR, 


ABOUT the time of Maximilian's coming 

to the empire Europe began to wear a very 
different aſpect. The Venetians at length op- 
poſed themſelves as a bulwark againſt the Turks, 
who already poſſeſſed a very large territory. 
The Venetians ſtill kept Cyprus, Candy, a part 
of Greece and of Dalmatia : they extended their 
ſovereignty in Italy ; but the town of Venice 
alone was worth more than all their other do- 
minions ; the gold of the world flowing in upon 
them through the channels of commerce. 

The popes were become ſovereigns of Rome, 
but ſovereigns extremely confined in this capi- 
tal; and moſt of the territories which had been 
formerly given them, and which had been al- 
ways diſputed, were loſt by them. 

The houle of Conzagna poſſeſſed Mantua, a 
town belonging to the counteſs Matilda, and a 
fief of the empire which the holy ſee never poſ- 
ſeſſed. Parma and Placentia, which now be- 
longed to them, were in the hands of the Sfor- 
zas dukes of Milan. Ferrara and Modena were 
ruled by the houſe of Eſte ; Bologna belonged 
to the Bentivoglio Peruſa to the Baloni; Ka- 


venna to the 3 Farenza to the Man- 
fredi; Immola and Forli to the Rimario; al- 
moſt all the patrimony of St. Peter, and that 
country which is called Romania, was poſſeſſed 
by particular ſovereigns, the moſt of whom ea- 
ſily 1 charters as yicars of the — 
= 
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The Sforzas had not, during fifteen years, 
condeſcended to take this title. Florence had 
a much finer, that of Free, under the direc- 
tion, though not in the power, of the Me- 
dicis. 

The ſtates of Savoy, as yet very much op- 
preſſed, ſtanding in need of both money and 
commerce, were then much leſs conſiderable 
than the Swiſs. _ 

If from the Alps we take a view of France, 
we ſhall find it begin again to flouriſh, Its 
members, that had been ſo long divided, re- 
unite and form a powerful body. The marriage 
of Anne of Bretagne with Charles VIII. com- 
pe the ſtrengthning of this kingdom, which 

ad received ſome conſiderable improvements 
under Lewis XI. by the acquiſition of Bur- 
gundy and Provence. Since the decline of the 
race of Charlemagne, ſhe had but little influ- 
ence in the affairs of Europe. 

Spain, as yet more unhappy than ſhe had 
been for near 700 years, at this time began ta 
revive, Iſabella and Ferdinand, aiter having 
driven the Moors out of the kingdsm of Gre- 
pada, extended their views to Naples ahd Si- 
LN. | 

Portugal was employed in an enterprize of 
glory unheard of till that time; ſhe began to 
open a new channel of commerce to mankind, 
by teaching a paſſage to the Indies by ſea. Here 
are the ſources of all the great events that have 
ſince actuated all Europe, 


1494. 
The Turks under Bajazet ceaſe not as yet to 
be terrible, though leſs ſo than under Mahomet. 
They make incurſions into Hungary and ſome 
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part of the Auſtrian dominions ; but theſe are 
only a few ſcattered billows, that after the 
mighty ftorm contend upon the ſurface, Max- 
imilian goes to ſecure Croatia and Carniola. 

He marries at Inſpruc the niece of Lewis 
Sforza, otherwiſe called Lewis the Moor, the 
uſurper of Milan, who had poiſoned his pupil 
the natural heir. This was not the only houſe 
where crimes had the ſanction of nobility. Mo- 
ney only conſtituted this match. Maximilian 
weds Blanche of Sforza at once, and gives the 
inveſtiture of the Milaneſe to Lewis the Moor, 
which Germany reſents. 

At the ſame time Lewis the Moor calls alſo 
Charles VIII. into Italy, and gives him money, 
A duke of Milan keeps at the ſame time in pay 
an emperor and a king of France. 

He deceives them both: he believes that he 
may divide the conqueſt of Naples with Charles 
VIII. and while Charles VIII. is in Italy, in- 
tends that the emperor ſhall invade France. Fhe 
deginning of the fifteenth century 1s famous for 
the Ceepeſt intrigues and the blackeſt treache- 
ties, It was the criſis of Europe, but above all 
cf Italy, where many petty princes endeavoured 
to gain by their crimes what they wanted in 
power, 


1495. | 

A new imperial ks eſtabliſhed at Frank- 
fort, cf which the count de Hohenzollern, the 
eldeſt of the houſe of Brandenburg, is firſt pre- 
ſident. It was the ſame chamber which was 
afterwards transferred to Worms, to Nurem- 
berg, Augſburg, Ratiſbon, and at Jengttr to 
Verzlar, where ſome proceſſes were determined, 
which had ſubſiſted fince its foundation. 
| Wirtemberg 
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Wirtemberg erected into a duchy. 

A great diſpute, to determine whether the 
. duchy of Lorrain be a fief of the empire. Duke 
Reignier does homage, and takes an oath of 
fidelity as duke of Lorrain and Bar; at the 
ſame time proteſting, that he did it only in con- 
ſideration of holding certain fiefs. Which 
ought to weigh moſt, his homage or his pro- 
teſtation ? 

While Charles VIII- called into Italy by _ 
Lewis the Moor,. and by pope Alexander IV. 
rapidly conquers all before. him, and makes 
| himſelf maſter of all the kingdom of Naples by 
means of a baſtard of the houſe of Arragon, this 
ſame Lewis the Moor, and the ſame pope Alex- 
ander IV, league with Maximilian and the Ve- 
netians to drive him out. Charles chuſes to 
wait for them, appearing to be very formida- 
ble, though in reality _ ſo, 

1496. 

Maximilian goes — — eds, whence Charles 
VIII. is driven out. There he found what has 
been always ſeen there, a ſtrong hatred againſt 
the French and Germans, defiance and divi- 
ſions between the ſeveral powers: but what is 
moſt to be remarked is, that he arrived there 
too weakly attended. He had but a thouſand 
horſe with him, and four or five thouſand in- 
fantry : he looked rather like the penſioner f 
Lewis : he wrote to the duke of Savoy, the 
marquis of Saluce, and to the duke of Modena, 
by their preſence to aſſiſt at his coronation at 
Pavia, which all theſe lords refuſe, Every 
thing concurs to ſhew him that he came too in- 
differently attended, and that Italy believed it- 
ſelf independent. | 
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Is it the emperor's fault if he has ſo little 
credit in Italy ? it appears not. The princes 
and diets of Germany fcarcely furniſh him any 
ſubſidies. He draws but little aſſiſtance from 
their territories, The Low- countries belong 
not to Maximilian, but to his ſon. The 
voyage to Italy was ruinous. 

1497. 

The feudal righs is always the occaſion of 
troubles. A diet at Worms having ordered 
a Night tax for the ſervice of the Empire, the 

' Frieflanders refuſe to pay it. They always 
pretend that they are not a fief of the empire. 
Maximilian fends the duke of Saxony, in qua- 
lity of governor, to reduce the Frieſlanders. 
A people poor and very fond of their liberties, 
deſcended of the ancient Saxons at Xeaft, part 
of whom had fought Charlemagne. They de- 
fend themſelves ; but not ſo ſucceſsfully as the 
Swiſs. | , 

1 


458. 

Charles VIII. dies; and, in ſpite of his affociati- 
ons, in ſpite of treaties, Maximilian makes an 
irruption on the ſide of Burgundy, a fruitleſs 
irruption, after which they again enter into new 
treaties. Maximilian'perfiſts to reclaim all the 
jucceflion of Mary of Burgundy, for his ſon 
Philip le Beau. | 

Lewis XII. gives up many places to this 
young prince, who pays homage to the chan- 
'cellor of France at Arras, for the Charolois, 
' Artois, and Flanders; and they mutually agree 
to ſubmit their pretenſions on the duchy of Bur 
$undy's to the deciſion of the parliament of 

aris. 

Maximilian treats with the Swiſs, who are 

looked 
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looked upon as invincible, in their on ter- 
ritories. 

The ten united cantons form a league with 
the Griſons. Maximilian hopes to regain them 
by mildneſs. He writes them a ſoothing letter. 
The Swiſs in their aſſembly at Zurich cry out, 
that no confidence is to be vices in Maximilian, 


1499. 

The Auſtrians attack the Griſons. The Swiss 
defeat the Auſtrians, and ſupport not only their 
own liberty, but that of their allies. The 
Auſtrians are again beaten in three battles. 

The emperor at length makes peace with the 
ten cantons as with a free poople. 

1500. 

The imperial town of Baſil, Schaff hauſen, 
and Apenzel, join the Swiſs union, which is 
compoled of the 13 cantons. 

The Aulic council, projected about this time 
by Maximilian. This is an image of the ancient 
tribunal which formerly accompanied the em- 
peror. This chamber is approved by the ſtates 
of the Empire, in the diet of Augsburg. It 
is permitted to carry cauſes thither, as well as 
to the imperial chamber; but the aulic council 
having more power, cauſes its decrees to be bet- 
ter executed, and becomes one of the greateſt 
ſupports of the imperial power. The form of 
this chamber was not quite ſettled, till the 
year 1512. 

The Empire is divided into fix circles, in 
which the eleCtoral territories arecomprized 48 
well as the reſt of the Empire; tho' this re- 
gulation had not yet ſufficient force, till twelve 


years, after the diet of Cologn, 
E 5 Charles 
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Charles V. born in the town of Ghent, the 
24th of February being St. Matthias's day. 
We have remarked this, becauſe the day was 
always favourable to him. They forthwith 
give him the title of duke of Luxemburg.. 

Fortune begins to declare the very ſame year 
in favour of this child. Don Michael the in- 
fant of Spain dies, and the infanta Johanna, 
mother to the young prince, becomes preſump- 
tive heir to that monarchy. | 

About this time, the new. world was diſ- 
covered, the fruits of which diſcovery Charles 
the V. was one day to reap. 

1501. 

Maximilian had been the vaſſal of France for 
part of the ſucc eſſion of Burgundy. Lewis XII. 
demands, that he ſhould be the ſame for the 
Milaneſe. He comes from conquering that pro- 
vince under Lewis the Moor, uncle and 'feu- 
datory of the emperor, without, Maximilian's 
appearing in the leaſt diſturbed at the fate of a 
country ſo dear to all his predeceſſors. | 

Lewis XII. had alſo. conquered and divided 
the kingdoms of Naples, with Ferdinand king 
of Arragon, without Maximilian's appearing 
any more diſturbed. 

aximilian promiſes the inveſtiture of Mi- 
lan, upon condition that madam Claudia, 
daughter of Lewis. XII. and of Anne of Bretagne 
ſhould marry the young duke Charles of Lux- 
enburg. He intends declaring the Milaneſe a 
feminine hef. There are certainly, by nature, 
neither feminine fiefs nor maſculine, Whether 
a daughter ſhall or ſhall not inherit, all that 
depends on cuſtom. imperceptibly eſtabliſhed.. 

; | | Lewis 
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Lewis XII. ought certainly to regard the 
Milaneſe as a feminine fief in effect, becauſe 
he had no other pretenſions to it, than in the 
. right of a grandmother, Valentia Viſconti. 
It was Maximilian's intention that the Milaneſe 
and Bretagne ſhould one day paſs to his grand- 
ſon, in which caſe Lewis XII. had neither con- 
quered nor married but for the advantage of the 
houſe of Auſtria, | 
The arch-duke Philip, and his wife Johanna? 
daughter to Ferdinand and Iſabella, cauſed 
themſelves to be acknowledged heirs to the 
kingdom of Spain. Philip there takes the title 
of prince of Aſturias, Maximilian ſees nothing 
but real grandeur for his poſterity, and has 
ſcarce any thing for himſelf but titles;. for he 
has but the ſhadow of. power in Italy, and of 
precedency in Germany.. He could carry his 
ſmalleſt deſigns into execution only by policy. 
1503. 
He endeavours ;neffcctually to.make Auſtria 
an electorate. 3 
The electors continue to meet for two-whols 
years, to ſupport their privileges, ' 
The extinction of the great fiefs in Germany, 
awakens the attention of the. German princes. 
The popes begin to form a temporal power, 
and Maximilian permits it. | 
Urbino, Camarino, and ſome other. terri- 
tories are forced from. their new maſters by 
one of pope Alexander the Sixth's, baſtards. 
4 That is the famous Cæſar Borgia, adeacon, an 
archbiſhop,. and a ſecular prince. He employs 
more art in getting poſſeſſion of ſeven or eight 
{mall towns, than the Alexanders, the Gengis, 
and the Tamerlanes had: ſhewn, in the con- 
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queſt of Aſia. His father the pope and bimſelf 
thrive by the bowl and dagger; and the good 
king» Lewis XII. had been a long time in al- 
liance with theſe two blood-ſtained men, be- 
cauſe he ſtood in need of them. As for the 
— 244 he ſeemed intirely to have forgotten 

taly. 

The town of Lubec declares war againſt 
Denmark. Lubec ſeemed to be endeavouring 
at being in the North, what Venice was in the 
Adriatic; and the troubles that reigned in 
Sweden and Denmark, prevented its being 
cruſhed, 

1504. 

The quarrels of Denmark and Sweden have 
nothing to ſay to the hiſtory of the Empire; 
but it ought not to be forgotten that the Swedes 
having choſen a governor, of whom king John 
of Denmark not approving,” he condemned the 
ſenators of Sweden as rebels and traitors, and 
remitted their ſentence to the emperor for him 
to confirm it. 

This king John had been elected king of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; notwith- 
ſtanding which, there was a neceſſity for an 
emperor whoſe power was very weak, to ap- 
proveand confirm his ſentence. "This very king 
John, tho' with three crowns, had very little 
power himſelf, eſpecially in Sweden, from 
whence he had been driven out. But this kind 
of difference; of which from time to time we ſee 
e camples, marks ſufficiently the reſpect always 
paid to the Empire. It was always addreſſed 
when there ſeemed to be a neceſſity for it, as 
the holy ſee was often ſolicited to ſtrengthen 
uncertain rights, Maximilian nevertheleſs _ 

e 
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ed not to procure a proper reſpe to be paid to 

the reſcripts of that authority, which they at- 
tributed to him. He commanded the ſtates of 
Sweden to obey, threatening that he would 
otherwiſe proceed againſt them according to the 
rights of the empire. 

This year a civil war ſprung up, between a 
branch of the Palatine, and the poſſeſſors of 
the houſe of Bavaria. The branch of the Pa- 
latine is at laſt condemned in the diet of Augſ- 
burg. Yet this does not make the war the 
leſs. Unhappy conſtitution of a ſtate, where 
the laws. are without force! The branch of 
the Palatine loſes in this war more than one 
territory. | ; 

A\ treaty of a very ſingular nature is con- 
cluded at Blois, between the ambaffadors of 
Maximilian and his ſon Philip on the one part, 
and thecardinal d' Amboiſe in the name of Lewis 
XII. on the other. | 3 

This treaty confirms the alliance with the 
houſz of Auſtria, by which L'ewis XII. ſhould be 
in reality inveſted with the duchy of Milan. 
But by which, if Lewis XII. ſhould break the 
marriage of madam Claudia, with the arch- 
duke Charles of Luxemburg, the latter prince 

- ſhould have the duchy of Burgundy, the Mi- 
laneſe, and the county of Aſti, by way of re- 
paration: on the other hand, ſhould the treaty 

| be broken on the ſide of Maximilian, or of 
eh Philip prince of Spain, father to the young 

9 archduke, the houſe of Auſtria ſhould not 

only quit his pretenſions upon the duchy of 

Burgundy, but alſo on the Artois, the Charo- 

lois, and other territories. It is ſcarce credible 

that ſuch a treaty was ſerious. If Lewis XII. 

thould 
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ſhould marry theprinceſs, he muſt loſe Bretagne ; 
if he broke the marriage, he was to loſe Bur- 
2 Nothing elſe can be ſaid in excuſe of 
uch promiſes, than that there was no intention 
of keeping them. This was exchanging im- 
prudence for ignominy. 


I505. 

Iſabella queen of Caſtile dies, and by her wil 
diſinherits her kinſman Philip, father of Charles 
of Luxemburg; and Charles is not to reign till 
the age of twenty. This was in order to pre- 
ſerve the kingdom of Caſtile to. her huſband 
Ferdinand of Arragon. F | 

The mother of Charles of Luxemburg, Johan- 
nah, daughter of Iſabella, heireſs. of Caſtile, 
was, as it is well known, called Johannah the 
Fooliſh. She well deſerved. the title. An am- 
baſſador of Arragon comes to Bruſſels, and en- 
gages: her to ſign her 9 0 will. 

1506. | 

An agreement between Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon and Philip. The latter conſents to reign 
1n common. with his wife and Ferdinand. fa 

all public acts the name of Ferdinand was put 
firſt.; after it that of Johanna and that of 
Philip. A ſure way to confound three perſons, 
as will appear in the ſequel. 

The ſtates of France, in concert with Lewis 
XII. and the cardinal d'Amboiſe, oppoſe the 
treaty, which give madam Claudia and Bretagne 
to the houſe of Auſtria, They marry her to 
the preſumptive heir of the crown, count 
d'Angouleſme, afterwards Francis I. Charles 
VIII. had got the wife of Maximilian, Fran- 
cis I. the wife of Charles V. | 

While ſo many treaties were making on this 
ſide the Alps; while Philip and Johanna were 
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gone into Spain, and Maximilian kept fair 
on all ſides, at the ſame time not letting the 
inheritance of Hungary out of his eye, the 
popes purſued their new deſign of eſtabliſhing a 
great ſoveregnty by force of arms. Excom- 
munications were weapons too much uſed. 
Pope Alexander VI. had begun, Julius II. 
finiſhed it. He takes Bologna from the Benti- 
voglio's, and Lewis XII. or rather the Cardinal 
d' Amboiſe, aſſiſt him therein. | 
He had already reunited tothe ſee of Rome, the- 
territory which Cæſar Borgia had taken for him- 
ſelf, In effect, Alexander VI. fought for his ſon, 
but Julius IL conquered for the. ſee of Rome. 
The titular king of Spain, Philip, dies at 
Burgos, On his. death-bed he appoints Lewis 
XII. guardian of his ſon Charles. This will 
was formed on the hatred which he had for his 
ſtep- father Ferdinand. And, in ſpite of their di- 
agreement,.on account of madam Claudia's mar- 
riage, he looked upon Lewis XII. to be a much 
| honeſter man than Ferdinand the Catholic. 
A mighty religioniſt, but a moſt perfidious mo- 
narch ! who had deceived the whole world, but 
above all his parents, and more. particularly 
his kinſman. ; 
I.507. , 
A ftrange affair! the Low- countries refuſe 
to acknowledge. the emperor Maximilian for 
regent, during the minority of Charles. They 
ſay that Charles was a Frenchman, becauſe: he 
was bornatGhent, the capital of Flanders, durin 
the time that his father paid homage to the king 
of France. Under this pretext, the ſeventeen 
provinces. governed themſelves. for eighteen 
months, without Maximilian's being able-to re- 
medy the inſult, There was no conquered 


country 
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country more free than the Low-countries at 

this day; England had not obtained near fo 

much liberty. 
Ho 1508. | 

A war againſt the houſe of Guelders, who 
had been long ſince driven from their domini- 
ons, part 'of which having recovered, they 
inceſſantly ſtruggled for the reſt, obliges the 
ftates at laſt to cede the regency to Maximili- 
an, and Margaret of Auſtria, his favourite 
daughter is declared governeſs. 

Maximilian intends to try if he can recover 
ſome credit in Italy, by getting himſelf crown'd 
at Rome. The enterpriſe was difficult, The 
Venetians, now become more powerful than 

ever, 1 declare they would oppoſe his 
progreſs in Italy, if too ſtrongly attended. The 
governor of Milan for Lewis the XII. joins 
the Venetians. Pope Julius the IId. tells him 
that he gives him the title of emperor, but 
that he does not adviſe him to go to Rome. 

He advances towards Verona, in ſpite of the 
Venetians, who had not ſufficiently guarded the 
paſies. Here they keep their word with him, 
and force him to retire to Inſpruc. 

The famous Venetian general Alviano, in- 
tirely defeats the emperor's little army near the 
Trentin. The Venetians poſſeſs themſelves of 
almoſt this whole province, and their flect takes 
Trieſte, capital of Iftria and other towns. Al- 
viano enters Venice in triumph. 

Maximilian then, as a laſt reſource, ſends a 
circular letcer to all the ſtates of the empire, 
injoining them to give him the title of Roman 
Emperor elected; a title which his ſucceſſors 
have ever ſince taken at their acceſſion. Cuſ- 
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tom heretofore had given the name of emperor 
to thoſe only who were crowned at Rome. 
I 509. 
The empire at har time had no footing in 
Italy, where there were no more than two 
reat powers, and many ſmall ones. Lewis 
$11. on the one fide, maſter of the Milaneſe 
and of Genoa, who having a free communica- 
tion by Provence, threatened the kingdom of 
Naples, heretofore imprudently divided with 
Ferdinand of Arragon, who took every thing 
to himſelf with that perfidy which is uſually 
called policy. The other new power was 
Venice, the rampart of chriſtianity againſt 
the infilels ; a rampart broken indeed in a hun- 
dred places, yet {till making ſome reſiſtance by 
the towns that remained to them in Greece, 
by the iſles of Candy, Cyprus, and Dalmatia. 
Beſides, ſhe was not always at war with the 
Ottoman empire, and gained more by her com-- 
merce with the Turks than ſhe loſt by her poſ- 
ſeſſions. 
Her dominions upon Terra Firma began to 
be ſomething. She had ſeized upon Faenza, 
Rimini, Cefeno, ſome tertitories belonging to 
Ferrara, and the duchy of Urbino, after the 
death of Alexander VI. They poſſeſſed Raven- 
na, and juſtified moſt of theſe acquiſions, be- 
cauſe, that having aſſiſted the houſes diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed by Alexander VI. in the recovery of their 
dominions, theſe territories were awarded to 
them as their recompence. The Venetians had 
for a long time poſſeſſed Padua, Verona, Vi- 
cenza, the marquiſate of Treviſa, and Frionia. 
They had near the Milaneſe Breſſia, and Ber- 
gamas. Francis Sforza had given them Crema, 
Lewis 
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Lewis XII. had ceded to them Cremona, and 
Guiara d' Adda. 

All this did not compoſe in Italy a ſtate ſo 
very formidable, that Europe ſhould fear the 
Venetians as conquerors. The real power of 
Venice was in St. Mark's treaſury, It was 
there they had wherewith to retain an emperor 
and a king of France.. 

In the month of April 1509, Lewis XII. 
marches againſt his old allies the Venetians, at 
the head of 15, ooo horſe, 12, 00 French in- 
fantry, and = Swiſs. The emperor ad- 
vances againſt them on the fide of Iſtria and. 
Frioul, Julius II. the firſt warlike pope, enters 
the towns of Romania at the head of 10,000 
men. 

Ferdinand of Arragon, as king of Naples, 
declares alſo againſt the Venetians, becauſe 
that they held ſome ports in the kingdom of 
Naples, on account of ſome money which they 
had formerly lent. upon them. 

The king of Hungary alſo declares againſt 
them in hopes of having Dalmatia, The duke 
of Savoy having ſome pretenſions upon the 
kingdom of Cyprus, gives alſo a helping hand 
to the enterpriſe. The duke of Ferrara, a vaſ- 
ſal of the holy ſee, alſo joins in it. In fine, 
ſo far from attacking the great Turk, the 
whole continent. of Europe joins at once to op- 
preſs the Venetians. 

Pope Julius the IId was the firſt promoter 
of this ſingular league of. the ſtrong againſt the 
weak, ſo well known by the name of the 
League of Cambray, And he who would have 
ſhut ſtrangers out of Italy for ever, floods. the 
whole country with them, 
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Lewis XII. has the misſortune to beat the 
Venetians compleatly, in the battle of Guiaro 
d'Adda. This was not very difficult. Fhe 
mercenary ſoldiers of Venice could hold out 
againſt the other ſovereigns of Italy, but not 
againſt the French gens d' armes. The misfor- 
tune of Lewis XII. in beating the Venetians 
was, that he laboured for the emperor. Ma- 
ſter as he was of Genoa and Italy, no more re- 
mained to prevent the Germans ever entering 
Italy, than for him to have joined the Vene- 
tians. 

The fear of the power of Venice was badly 
founded. Venice was only rich, and they muſt 
ſhut their eyes not to ſee, that the new chan- 
nels of commerce by the Cape of Good Hope 
and the American ſeas, would finiſh the ſources 
of the Venetian power. Lewis XII. had re- 
ceived from Maximilian 100,000 golden crowns. 
for joining this league, without which the em- 
peror could not poſſibly have marched towards 
the Alps. 

The 14th of June, 1509, the emperor gives 
the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe to cardinal d' Am- 
boiſe, who receives it for Lewis XII. in the 
town of Trent. The emperor not only gives 
this duchy to the king, but in default of his iſ- 
ſue to count d'Angouleſme, Francis I. Fhis 
was the price of the ruin of Venice, : 

Maximilian received for this grant 60,000 
golden crowns. Thus, for three ages paſt, had 
every thing been fold. Lewis XII. might have 
employed this money to-ſettle himſelf in Italy; 
and he returns to France, after having reduced 
Venice almoft to her iſlands, | 

| The. 
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The emperor then advances on the fide of 
Friouli, and reaps all the fruits of the French 
victory. But Venice, during the abſence of 
Lewis XII. acquires new courage, and ber mo- 
ney procures her new armies. She forces the 
emperor to raile the ſiege of Padua, and, by giv- 
ing up every thing that the aſks, concludes a 
treaty with the promoter of the league, Julius 


The principal deſign of Julius II. was to 
drive the Barbarians out of Italy, and rid it at 
once of the French and the Germans. The 
popes had formerly called in theſe nations to 
ſupport him, one againſt the other, and vice 
verſa, Julius, by repairing the faults of his 
predeceſſors, by delivering Italy, and ſtrength- 
ening himſelf, ſought an immortal name. — 2 
1milian refuſes to aid Julius in driving out the 
French. | : | 

134 08 

Julius II. at length makes his own uſe of the 

wiſs, whom he ſpirits up againſt Lewis XII. 
as alſo.old Ferdinand, king of Arragan and of 
Naples, He endeawours to procure à peace be- 
tween the emperor and Venice; and, at the 
ſame time, deviſes the ſeizing Ferrara, Bologna, 
Rayenna, Parma, and Placentia. : 
A great diet is held at Augſburg, in the 
midſt of ſo many different intereſts. Here 
they debate, whether Maximilian ſhall give 
peace to Venice, | 

Here they confirm the liberty of the town of 
Hamburg, which had been long diſputed by 
Denmark. 

Maximilian and Lewis XII. are again unit- 
ed, that is to ſay, Lewis XII. aſſiſts the empe- 

ror 
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ror in purſuing the Venetians, and the empe- 
ror does not in the leaſt contibute to preſerve 
to Lewis Milan and Genoa, whence the pope 
endeavours to drive him out. 

Julius II. at length gives the inveſtiture of 
Naples to Ferdinand king of Arragon, though 
he had promiſed it to Lewis XII. Ferdinand, 
already maſter of Naples, ſtood in no need of 
this ceremony; but then it coſt him 7, ooo 
crowns rent, whereas formerly 48,000 uſed to 
be paid to the holy ſee. Hi 

1511. | 

Julius II. declares war againſt the king of 
France, who begins to have very little power 
in Italy. This warlike pope intends the con- 
queſt of Ferrara, belonging to Alphonſo d' Eſte, 
an ally of France. He takes Mirandola and 
Concordia in his march, and gwes them to the 
houſe of Mirandola, but as fiefs of the holy 
fee. Theſe are but trivial wats; but certainly 
Julius II. had more policy than his predeceſ- 
ſors ; ſince he found the art of making them in 
fome meaſure profitable, while all the victories 
of the French were of very little ſervice to 
them, ſince they could not enable them to curb 
the enterpriſes of the pape. 

Julius II. gives up Modena, of which he had 
been ſome time poſſeſſed, to the emperor ; and 
he only parts with it for fear that the troops 
which the king of France had in the Milaneſe 
ſhould have beſieged it. | 

| 1512. 1 

The pope at length prevails upon Maximili- 
an ſecretly to ſign a treaty with king Ferdinand 
and him againſt France- "Theſe are fruits that 
a-ewis XII. gathers from his league of Cam- 

| bray, 
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bray, and ſo much money given to the em- 
peror. | 7 

Julius II. who intended chaſing the Barbari- 
ans out of Italy, inſtead of it introduces, all at 


once, the Swils, the Arragonians, and the Ger- 


mans. Gaſton de Foix, nephew to Lewis XII. 
governor of Milan, a young prince, who ac- 
quires great glory and reputation, by ſupport- 
ing himſelf, with a very ſmall army, defeats the 
allies at the battle of Ravenna, but is killed in 
the victory, and, by that means, the fruits of it 
are loſt. Such, almoſt, always has been the fate 
of the French in Italy. They loſe the Milaneſe 
after that famous battle of Ravenna, which, at 
another time, had given them the empire of 
Italy. Pavia is almoſt the only place that re- 
mains to them. 

The Swiſs who, excited by the pope, bad 
made an hand of this reſolution, receive from 
his holineſs, inſtead of money, the titles of De- 
fenders of the holy ſee. 

Maximilian, in the mean time, continues the 
war againſt the Venetians ; but theſe rich re- 
publicans make a good defence, and daily repair 
their former loſſes. | 

The emperor and the pope inceſſantly treat. 


And it is in this very year, that Maximilian 


offers himſelf to the pope, to accept him as co- 
adjutor in the popedom. He ſees no other way 
of re-eſtabliſhing the imperial dignity in Italy, 
and, from this view, he ſometimes aſſumes the 


title of Pontiſex maximus, in imitation of the Ro- 


man emperors. His being a layman was no exclu- 
ſion from the papacy,it beingjuſtified by the exam- 
ple of Amadeus of Savoy, The pope having diſ- 
appointed him in his views of being che to 

im, 
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him, Maximilian begins to deviſe the ſucceed- 
ing him ; for which purpoſe he gains ſome cardi- 
nals, -and endeavours to borrow money to pur- 
chaſe the remaining votes at the death of Julius, 
which he imagines very near. His famous let- 
ter to the archducheſs Margaret, his daughter, 
is a teſtimony of this, the original being ſtil to 
be ſeen, | | 

The inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan, which 
three years before had coſt Lewis XII. 160,000 
golden crowns, is given to Maximilian Sforza, 
at a much eaſier rate. To the fon of that Lewis 
the Moor, whom Lewis XII. had kept fo harſh- 
ly, yet fo juſtly, in priſon. The ſame Swiſs 
who had betrayed Lewis the Moor to Lewis 
XII. brings his ſon back in triumph to Milan. 

Pope Julius II. dies, after having laid the cer- 
tain foundation of the pope's temporal gran- 
deur; for as for his ſpiritual, it daily diminiſhes, 
The temporal grandeur might have formed the 
equilibrium of Italy; yet it has not. The rea- 
ſon of this is the weakneſs of a ſacerdotal go- 
vernment and the nepotiſm. | 

| 1513. | 
A war breaks out between Denmark and the 
Hans-towns, Lubec, Dantzic, Viſmar, and Ri- 

a. There were many examples of this kind, 
which we ſhall not ſee in theſe days. The 
towns are beaten, and the princes ger the bet- 
ter in almoſt all parts of Europe; fo very hard 
is it to preſerve true liberty 

Leo X. leſs warlike than Julius, but not leſs 
enterpriſing, more cunning but leſs capable, 
fornis a league againſt Lewis XII. with the em- 
peror, with Renry VIII. king of England, and 
old Ferdinand of Arragon, This league wag 
2 ' concluded 
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concluded at Mechlin on the fifth of April, by 
the care of that Margaret of Auſtria, governeſs 
of the Low-countries, who had made the league 
of Cambray. 

The emperor was to poſſeſs himſelf of Bur- 
gundy, the pope of Provence, the king of Eng- 
lang of Normandy, the king of Arragon of 
Guienne. This laſt had lately uſurped Na- 
varre from John d' Albert, by means of a papal 
bull, ſeconded by an army. Thus do the popes, 
always weak, give kingdoms to the ſtrongeſt. 
Thus rapaciouſneſs always acts by the hands of 
religion, Lewis XII. at length unites with 
thole 22 Venetians he had before fo impru- 
dently loſt. The papal league is broken almoſt 
as ſoon as formed. Maximilian only gets ſome 
money from Henry VIII, It was all that he 
wanted. What weakneſs! what knavery! 
what cruelty -! what inconſtancy ! what rapa- 
city is manifeſted in all theſe great affairs! 

Lewis XII. vainly attempts to recover the 
Milaneſe. La Trimouille marches thither with 
a few troops. He is defeated at Navarre by the 
Swiſs, and begins to be doubtful whether the 
Swiſs do not intend to take Milan themſelves. 
Milan and Geno, as well as Naples, are loſt to 
France. | | 

The Venctians, who formerly had in Lewis 
XII. a terrible and imprudent enemy, have now 
only an uſeleſs ally in him. The Spaniards of 
Naples declare againſt them, and beat their fa- 
mous general Alvianos, as Lewis XII. had be- 
' fore beaten them. Henry VIII. of England is 
the only one of all the princes who ſigned the 
league of Mechlin againſt France, that * 

: his 
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his word. He embarks with the preparations 
and hope of an Edward III. or an Henry V. 

Maximilian, who had promiſed him an army, 
follows the king of England as a volunteer, and 
Henry VIII. gives 100 crowns a day, as pay, 
to that ſucceſſor of the Cæſars, who would 
have ſet himſelf up for pope. He is preſent at 
that victory which Henry gains in the new bat- 
tle of Guinegaſte, called the Battle of the ſpurs, 
being the very ſame place in which he himſelf 
had won a battle in his youth, 

Maximilian is afterwards paid a very conſide- 
rable ſum. He receives 200,000 crowns to 
make war in reality. France, thus attacked, 
by a young and powerful king, was certainly, 
aſter the loſs of her men and money in Italy, 
in imminent danger. 

Maximilian, nevertheleſs, with part of Hen- 
ry's money, procures the Swiſs to attack Bur- 
gundy. Ulric duke of Wirtemberg, here leads 
the German cavalry. Dijon is beſieged. Lewis 
XII. loſes Burgundy, after the Milaneſe, all 
by the hands of the Swiſs. Nor can la Tri- 
mouille oblige them to retire, wichout promiſ- 
ing them, in the name of his maſter, 400,000 
crowns. What are the viciſſitudes of this 
world what may we not hope for, what have 
we not to fear ! fince we ſee the Swiſs, their 
hands till reeking with blood, ſhed in defence 
of their liberty againſt the houſe of Auſtria, now 
arming in defence of that houſe, and even the 
Hollanders preparing to do the ſame. 

1514. 

Maximilian, ſeconded by the Spaniards, con- 
tinues the war againſt the Venetians, This 
was all that remained — the old league of 
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'Cambray, the principle and object of which 
were now Changed ; and the French, who had 
been formerly the heroes, were at length be- 
come the victims of it. ; 

Lewis XII. driven out of Italy, menaced by 

Ferdinand of Arragon, beaten and abuſed by 
his ſubjects, vanquiſhed by Henry VIII. of 
England, who revives the claims of his anceſ- 
tors upon France, has no other refource than 
that of marrying Mary, ſiſter of Henry VIII. for 
his ſecond wife. 
This very Mary had been promiſed to Charles 
of Luxemburg. It ſeems to have been the luck 
of France to carry off all the women promiſed 
to the houle of Auſtria. 

| 1515. 

The great point at which Maximilian always 
aims, is the eſtabliſhing his houſe, He concludes 
a marriage between Lewis prince of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and his grand-daughter, Mary 
of Auſtria, as well as between the princels 
Ann of Hungary, and one of his grand-ſons, 
Charles or Ferdinand, who were afterwards 
ſucceſſively emperors. 

_ "This is the firſt contract whereby a girl is 
promiſed to either one huſband or another, as 
her parents ſhall think proper. Maximilian 
does not forget to mention, in this contract, 
that his houſe ſhall inherit Hungary, according 
to the antient conventions between the houles 
, of Hungary and Bohemia. Nevertheleſs, theſe 
two kingdoms have been always elective, which 
does not at all agree with conventions of this 
nature, becauſe the votes ef the nation are ne= 
ceflary to ſupport the Auſtrian authority. 
| Charles 
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Charles being declared of age at fifteen, 
pays homage to the king of France, Francis I, 
for Flanders, the Artois, and Charolois, Henry 
of Naſſau takes the oath of fidelity in the name 
of Charles. | 

Another new marriage is propoſed for the 
archduke Charles. Francis I. promiſed him 
madam Raignier his ſtep-ſiſter ; but this ap- 
pearance of union covers an inſatiable diſcord. 

The duchy of Milan is ſtill the object of the 
ambition of Francis I. as it had been of Lewis 
XII. He alſo, like his predeceſſor, begins by 
an alliance with the Venetians, and buys vic- 
tories. 1 

After the battle of Marignan, he takes all the 
Milaneſe in one campaign. Maximilian Sfor- 
Za retires to live privately in France, upon a 
penſion of 20,000 crowns. Francis I. obliges 
pope Leo X. to give up Parma and Placentia. 
He makes him promiſe to ſurrender Modena and 
Reggio, to the duke of Ferrara. He concludes 
2 peace with the Swiſs, whom he had defeated, 
and thus in one compaign becomes arbitrator 
of Italy. Thus the French always begin. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Arragon, 
grand-father to Charles V. dies the 23d of Ja- 
nuary, after having prepared much glory for 
his grand-ſon, whom he very little regarded. 

The ſucceſs of Francis I. revives Maximilian, 
He raiſes troops in Germany, with the money 
which Ferdinand had ſent him before his death : 
for the ſtates of the empire never furniſhed him 
with any money to carry on the quarrels in 
Italy. At length Leo X. breaks the treaties 
which he had been forced to make with Francis 
J. pays no regard to any of his promifes ; nei- 

| L 2 ther 
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ther docs he ſurrender Modena, Reggio; Parma, 
nor Placentia ; ſo much had the popes always 
at heart the great deſign of keeping ſtrangers 
out of Italy; of making them deſtroy one the 
other; and of acquiring, by that expedient, a 
right over the Italian liberty, of which they 
were the avengers ; glorious deſign, worthy of 
antient Rome to attempt, not in the power of 
modern Rome to accompliſh. _ 

'The emperor Maximilian deſcends by the 
Trentine, beſieges Milan with 15,000 Swiſs 3 
but this prince, who was always railing money, 
and always wanting it, not paying his Swiſs re- 
gularly, they mutinied. The emperor, fearing 
to be ſtopt by them, ſecures himſelf by flight. 
Here then you fee the laſt efforts of the famous 
league of Cambray, which had ſtripped Lewis 
XI. and obliged an emperor to fly, for fear of 
being impriſoned by his birelings. 

He propoſes to . VIII. king of England, 
to cede him the empire and the duchy of Mi- 
lan, merely with a viewof extorting money from 
him; a circumſtance almoſt incredible, had 
it not been atteſted by letter under Henry's 
hand. 

Another marriage is again ſtipulated with the 
archduke Charles, now king of Spain. Never 
prince had been promiſed to ſo many wives 
without having got one. Francis I. gives him 
his daughter Louiſa, aged one year. 

This marriage, which turned out no better 
than the others, is ſtipulated in the treaty of 
Noyon. This treaty directs, that Charles ſhall 
do juſtice to the houſe of Navarre, itripped by 
Ferdinand the Catholic; and that he ſhould en- 
gage the emperor bis grand-father, to make 

peace 
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peace with the Venetians, This treaty is no 
hetter executed than the marriage, although it 
ſhould have brought in to the emperor's trea- 
ſary 200,000 ducats, which the Venetians were 
to have paid him, Francis I. was alſo to give 
Charles 100, ooo crowns a year, until he had 
full poſſeſſion of the kingdom of ©, in. Nothing 
is more triffing nor more whimſical, One 
would imagine them gameſters endeavouring to 
deceive each other. c 

Immediately after this treaty the emperor 
makes another with his grand-ſon Charles and 
the king of England againſt France. | 

1517. 

Charles paſſes WU He is acknow- 
ledged king of Caſtile, jointly with Johanna his 
mother, 7 
"FF 1518. 


Pope Leo X. has two great projects on the 
anvil; that of arming the Chriſtian princes 
againſt the Turks, who were now become more 
formidable than ever, under Sultan Selim II. 
conqueror of Egypt; the other was to embelliſh 
Rome, and finith the baſilica of St. Peter, be- 

un by Julius II. and abſolutely one of the 
Feſt monuments of architecture ever made by 
men. | 

He thought it would be allowed him to drain 
the money of Chriſtianity by the ſale of indul- 
gences. "Theſe indulgences were originally 
exemptions from certain impoſts, granted either 
by the emperors, or by the governors ta certain 
countries that had been oppreſſed. 

The popes, and alſo ſome biſhops, had ap- 
plied theſe temporal indulgences to fpiritual af- 
fairs, but in a very contrary manner, * 
1 L 3 The 
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The indulgences of the emperors were ex= 
emptions of the peopic, thoſe of the popes were 
taxes on them; much more ſo ſince the, belief 
of purgatory had become generally eſtabliſhed, 
and that the vulgar, who are, in every country, 
at leaſt eighteen out of twenty, are led into a 
perſyaſion, that by obtaining a bit of paper at 
a very trifling price, they buy off years of pu- 
niſhment. A public ſale of this kind is one of 
thoſe ridiculous affairs, which people of the leaſt 
ſenſe in theſe times never think of. But then 
one ought no more to be ſurpriſed at it, thau 
the people of the Eaſt to ſee the Bonzes and 
Talapoins fell a remiſſion of all fins for a ſixth 
part, of a ſarthing. Th 

There are every-where offices of indulgence, 
where they are leaſed out as the rights of entries 
and exits, Moſt of-theſe offices were held in 
houſes of entertainment. The preacher, the 
farmer, the diſtributor, were all gainers. Hi- 
therto all was carried on very peaceably. In 
Germany the Auguſtines, who had been long 
in poſſeſſion of the farming of theſe follies, be- 
came jealous of the Dominicans, to-whom this 
liberty was granted, and this was the firſt part of 
the-quarrel that inflamed all Europe. 

This revolution was begun by the ſon of a 
black-ſmith, born at Eiſleben. This was Mar- 
tin Luther, an Auguſtine monk, employed by 
his ſuperiors to preach againſt a merchandiſe 
which they had no longer the vending of. The 
quarrel was at firſt between the Auguſtines and 


the Dominicans ; but Luther, aſter having de- 


cried indulgences, began to examine into the 
power of him who granted them to Chriſtians. 


A corner of the veil was here lifted up. The 
people, 
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people, once ſpirited, began to judge that which 
they adored. Luther is openly protected by 
Frederick the old elector of Saxony, ſurnamed 
The Wiſe. He who, after the death of Maxi- 
milian, had the courage to refuſe the empire, 
The doctrine of this monk was as yet neither 
firm nor confined, He contented himſelf, in 
the beginning, with ſaying, „That the com- 
munion ought to be adminiſtered in common 
bread and wine: that fin remained in the in- 
fant after baptiſm : that auricular confeſſion was 
really uſeleſs: that neither popes nor councils 
could make articles of faith: that purgatory 
eould not be proved by the canonical books: 
that monaſtic vows were at abuſe; and that all 
princes ought to unite in aboliſhing the mendi- 
cant friars.” | 

Duke Frederick, elector of Saxony, as we 
have already ſaid, was the protector of Luther 
and of his doctrine. It is reported that this 
prince had ſufficient religion to conſtitute a 
Chriſtian ; ſufficient reaſon to ſee the abuſes of 
it; and a ſtrong, deſire to reform them. Per- 
haps much rather with a view ot dividing tho 
immenſe wealth which the clergy policlied in 
Saxony, He did not imagine then that he la- 
boured for his enemies, and that the rich arch - 
duchy of Magdeburg would fall to the houſe of 
Brandenburg, already become his rival. | 


34349 
While Luther, A 4 the diet at Avgſburg, 
withdraws himſelf, after having made his ap- 
pearance, ſummons a future council, and pre- 
pares without knowing it, one of the greateſt 
revolutions that ever was made in the Chriſtian 
church, ſince the extinction of Paganiſm; the 
/ L 4 empe 
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emperor Maximilian, who had been already 


forgot, dies at Inſpruc on the 12th of January, 
of a ſurſeit of melons, 


AN INTERREGNUM, 
| To the firſt of October, 1520, 


THE clectors of Saxony and the Palatinate 
jointly govern the empire, to the day of 
the emperer-elect's coronation, 

Francis J. king of France, and Charles of 
Auftria, king of Spain, put in for the imperial 
crown. Either one or the other had it in his 
power to revive at leaſt ſome ſhadow of the Ro- 
man empire. The neighbourhood of the Turks, 
ready become very formidable, put the electors 
under the dangerous neceflity of chuſing a puiſſant 
emperor, Chriſtianity required that either 
Francis or Charles ſhould be elected: but it was 
the intereſt of pope Leo X. that neither one nor 
the other ſhould be put in the road of being his 
maſter, Charles, Francis, the great Turk, and 
Luther, were all of them objects equally, at 
that time, to influence the pope with fear. 

Leo X. croſſes, as much as poflible, the two 
competitors, Seven great princes were, at the 
moſt critical juncture, to diſpoſe of the foremoſt 
place in Europe, and votes are, nevertheleſs, 
bought. In the midſt of theſe intrigues, and 
during this interregnum, the antient and mo- 
dern laws of Germany are not without their 
force. The Germans teach princes that great 
and uſeſul leflon, of not abuſing their power, 
The league of Suabia renders itſelf „ 

| | thy. 
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thy, by making war upon duke Ulric of Wir- 
temberg, who oppreſſed his vaſſals. 

This league of Suabia is really eſtabliſhed 
for the public It obliges the duke to- 
abandon his territories, but afterwards ſells them 
for a ſcandalous price to Charles of Auftria.. 
Then every thing is done for money]! how 
comes it that Charles, ready to mount the im- 
perial throne, thus plunders ſuch a houſe, and 
purchaſes, for a very trifle, the eſtate of ano- 
ther. | 

Leo X. attempts governing deſpotically in 
Tuſcany. | 

The eleQors meet at Frankfort, Can it be 
true, that they offer the imperial crown to Fre- 
derick, ſurnamed The Wile, elector of Saxony, 
the great protector of Luther? was he ſolemnly 
elected? No. In what then conſiſts his re- 
fufal ? In this; that his character had made 
him the object of public election, he having be- 
fore given his intereſt to Charles, and his re- 
commendation influencing the other votes. 
Charles V. is unanimouſly elected on the 
28th of June, 1519. | 
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"HIS year is that of the firſt capitulation 

draw up for the emperor. It was before 


this ſufficient they took an oath of fidelity at 
their coronation. An 2 void of juſtice, 


5, opens 
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opens a paſſage to injuſtice. There ought to be 
a ſtronger bulwark againſt the abuſe of autho- 
rity of a prince ſo powerful in himſelf. 

By this certain contract of the ſovereign with 
the conſtituents, the emperor promiſes, that if 
he has any eſtates to which he ſhall appear not 
properly intitled, he will give them up at the 
Arſt intimation of the electors. This is pro- 
miſing a great deal. ' 

Some conſiderable authors pretend, that they 
ſwore him alſo to a conſtant reſidence in Ger- 
many; but the capitulation expreſly ſays, © that 
he ſhall reſide there as long as he poſſibly can.“ 
To exact a piece of injuſtice, gives too much 
pretext for neglecting the execution of that: 
which is juſt. 

The day of Charles the fifth's election is; 
marked by a battle between a biſhop of Hilde- 
ſheim and a duke of Brunſwick, in the duchy of 
Lunenburg. They diſpute about a hef, and in 
ſpite of the eſtabliſhment of the Auſtregues, of 
the imperial chamber, and the aulic council, in 
ſpite of the authority of the two vicars of the 
empire, there are bloody engagements almoſt 
daily, for the moſt trifling matters, between 
the biſhops, the princes, and the barons. Some 
laws, indeed, ſubſiſted, at that time, in Germa- 
ny; but the coercive, which is the chief power 
of laws, was wanting. r | 

The news of Chatles's election is carried to 
him in Spain by the elector Palatine. The 
grandees of Spain at that time reckoned them- 
ſelves equal to electors; the peers of France 
rank above them; and the cardinals take the 
right hand of both, 


Spain, 
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Spain, fearing to become a province of the 
empire, Charles is obliged to declare that king- 
dom independent. He goes to Germany; but 
firſt makes a voyage to England, even ſo early 
to engage in a league with Henry VIII. again 
Francis I, He is crowned at Aix la Chapelle, 
the 23d of October, 1520. At the time of the 
acceſhon of Charles V. to the empire, Europe 
inſenſibly aſſumes a new aſpect. The Ottoman 
power fixes itſelf at Conſtantinople on a founda- 
tion not to be overturned, 

The emperor, king of the Two Sicilies, and 
of Spain, prepares to form a league again{t the 
Turks. The Venetians, at the ſame time, {ſtand 
in awe of the ſultan and emperor. 

Pope Leo X. is maſter of only a trifling ter- 
ritory, and already finds one half of Europe en- 
deavouring to eſcape from his ſpiritual authori- 
ty; for, about the year 1520, from the extre- 
mity of the North, all the way to France, the 
people were revolting both againſt the abuſe of 
the Roman church, and againſt its laws. 

Francis I. king of France, rather a brave 
ſoldier than a great prince, had more deſire than 
' he had power to pull down Charles V. Had 
his prudence and his ſtrength been equal, how 
could they have ſucceeded againſt an emperor, 
king of Spain and Naples, ſovereign of the Low- 
countries, whoſe- frontiers extended even to the 
gates of Amiens, and into whoſe ports of Spain 
the treaſures of a new-found world began al- 
ready to be poured “. 


About this time Ferdinando Magalianus, a Portugueſe, 
in the ſervice of Charles V. diſcovered that paſſage into the 
South Sea, called from his name the Streighis of Magellan; 
and Cortes mace a conqueſt of Mexico, 


Henry 
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Henry VIII. king of England pretends at 


length to hold the balance between Charles V. 


and Francis I. A great example of what the 
courage of the Engliſh, aſſiſted by the riches of 
their commerce, was able todo. In this review 
of Europe it is obſervable, that Henry VII. 


-one of the principal perſonages, was one of the 


greateſt ſcourges the earth ever felt; abſolute 


even to brutality ; furious in his anger; bar- 
barous in his amours ; a murderer of his wives ; 


and a tyrant as capricious in the government of 
his kingdom, as in the management of religion : 
yet did he die in his bed; and Mary Stuart, who 
had only a criminal weakneſs *, and Charles I. 
who could be reproached with nothing but 
goodneſs, died upon the ſcaffold. 

A king ſtill wickeder than Henry VIII. that 
is Chriſtian II. after reuniting to his power 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, a monſter al- 
ways ſtained with blood, and ſurnamed the Ne- 
ro of the North, yet at laſt is puniſhed for all 
his crimes ; altho* the brother of Chriſtian V. 
is dethroned, and dies in priſon in old age, the 
object of contempt and deteſtation. 

Thus have I drawn, in miniature, the princi- 
pal Chriſtian princes who made a figure in Eu- 
rope, when Charles V. took the reins of the 
empire. 

Sciences flouriſhed at that time in Italy 
more than ever. But ſhe was never more dil- 
tant from that great end propoſed by Julius 11, 
of driving the Barbarians out of Italy. The 
European powers were almoſt always at war ; 
but happily for the people, the little armies, 
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which were raiſed for a time, returned after- 
wards to the cultivation of the earth; and in 
the midſt of the moſt obſtinate diſputes, Eu- 
rope had not above one-fifth of the ſoldiers 
which ſhe now maintains in times of profour® 
peace. They knew nothing of that continual 
and dreadful effort which conſumes the ſubſtance 
of a government in always keeping on foot. 
thoſe numerous armies, which in time of peace 
can only be employed againſt the people, and 
may one day become fatal to their maſters, 

The principal force of the Chriſtian armies. 
conſiſted always in cavalry : foot was generally. 
deſpiſed : therefore the Grating called them. 
Lands- Knechte, tillers of the earth. The jani- 
ſaries were the only formidable infantry, 
France almoſt always made uſe of foreign: 
infantry. The Swiſs as yet made no other uſe- 
of their liberty, than to ſell their blood, and he- 
generally believed himſelf ſure of victory in 
whoſe army there was the greateſt number of; 
Swiſs, They preſerved this reputation until 
the battle of Marignan, where Francis I. de-. 
feated them with his cavalry, when he firſt at-. 
tempted an invaſion of Italy. | 

War began to grow more an art under 
Charles V. than it had ever been before, His. 
great ſuccefles; the progreſs of ſcience in Italy; 
the reformation, in point of religion, of one 
half of Europe; commerce opened with India. 
by the ocean, and the conqueſts of Mexico, 


and Peru, will make this age eternally memo- 
rable. | 


1521. 
A diet at Worms, famous for re- eſtabliſhi 


the imperial chamber, which no longer ſublifted 
hut in name. Charles: 
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Charles V. eſtabliſhes two vicars, not of the 
empire, but of the emperor. The vicars of 
the empire are Saxony and the Palatine, whoſe 
decrees are irrevocable. The vicars of the em- 
peror are governors accountable only to the 
ſovereign. Theſe governors were his brother 
Ferdinand, to whom he had given his poſſeſſions 
in Auſtria, the count Palatine, with twenty-two 
aſſiſtants. a 
This diet ſummons to appear before them the 
dukes of Brunſwick and of Lunenburg on the 
one part, and the biſhops of Hildeſheim and of 
Minden on the other, who maintained a conti- 
nual war upon each other. "They deſpiſe their 
decree, and are put under the ban of the em- 
ire, which they alſo hold in contempt, per- 
ling in mutual hoſtility. The power of Charles 
V. is not yet ſufficiently ſtrong to give force to 
his laws. Two biſhops, armed and rebellious, 
diſpoſe the people very much, not only againſt 
the church, but its poſſeſſions. 
Luther comes to this diet with a protection 
from the emperor ; nor does he fear the fate of 
John Hus. The prieſts were not the ſtrongeſt 
party in this diet. They confer with him; but 
neither ſide rightly underſtand the other, fo 
that they agree upon nothing, and let him re- 
turn in peace to Saxony to deſtroy the Roman f 
religion. On the 6th of May the emperor 
publiſhes an edict againſt Luther in his abſence, | 
enjoining, under pain of diſobedience, .every 
prince and ſovereignty of the empire to impri- 
fon him and his adherents. This proclamation | 
was levelled at the duke of Saxony, who, it 
was well known, would not obey it. But the N 
Emperor, who had united with Leo X. againſt | 
Francis 
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Francis I. was willing to appear as a Catho- 
Tick. 

He attempts in this diet to form an alliance 
hetween the empire and the king of Denmark, 
Chriſtian II. his brother-in-law, aſſuring him 
of ſuccour. Sentiments of horror againſt ty- 
ranny are always predominant in general aſſem- 
blies; the enthuſiaſm of virtue muſt communi- 
cate itſelf, and the cries of nature will be heard. 
The whole diet exclaims againſt.an alliance with 
a villain, contaminated with the blood of ninety- 
four ſenators butchered before his eyes by the 
common executioners in Stockholm, afterwards 
delivered up to be plundered. It is pretended 
that Charles V. had in view the ſecuring to 
himſelf the three Northern crowns, in aiding 
kis unworthy brother. 

The fame year, pope Leo X. more cunning 
nerhaps than wiſe, and finding that between 
Francis 1. and Charles V. he ſhould be only 
involved, makes, almoſt at the fame time, a 
treaty with each; the firſt, in 1520, with 
Francis I. to whom he promiſes the kingdom 
of Naples, reſerving to himſelf Gaietta, and' 
this by virtue. of that chimerical law, that a 
king of Naples can never be emperor. His ſe- 
cond treaty was in 1521, with Charles V. to 
drive the French out of Italy, and give the Mi- 
laneſe to Francis Sforza, a younger ſon of Lewis 
the Moor, and above all, to obtain for the holy 
ſce Ferrara, of which they always attempt ta 
deprive the houſe of Eſte. 

The firſt hoſtility that engages the empire 
againſt France, is this. The duke of Bouillon, 
Robert de la Mark, ſovereign of the caſtle of 
Bouillon, ſolemnly declares war by a herald 

; againſt 
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againſt Charles V. and 4 Luxemburg. It 
is well known that he was ſtirred up by Francis 
I. who in publick denied it. 
Charles, united with Henry VIII. and pope 
Leo X. makes war upon Francis I. on the fide 
of Picardy, and towards the Milaneſe. In 
1520 it had been already begun in Spain; but 
Spain is but an appendix to the annals of the 
empire. 
Lautrec, governor for the king of France in. 
the Milaneſe, a very unfortunate general, be- 
cauſe he is raſh and imprudent, is driven out of 
Milan, Pavia, Lodi, Parma, and Placentia, by 
Profpero di. Colonna. 
Leo X. dies on the 2d of December.. George- 
marquis de Malaſpina, attached to France, and 
ſuppoſed to have poiſoned the pope, is arreſted, 
and clears himſelf of a crime it would have been. 
very hard to prove. | 
'This pope had 12,000 Swiſs at his command.. 
Cardinal Wolſey, tyrant of Henry VIII. who. 
was the tyrant of England, has a mind to be 
pope. Charles V. dupes him, and manifeſts 
his power by giving the papacy to his preceptor 
Adrian, a native of Utrecht, and then regent | 
of Spain. | 
Adrian is elected on the gth of January, and 
preſerves his name, notwithſtanding the eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtom of the eleventh century. The 
emperor abſolutely governs the papacy. The 
eld league of the towns of Suabia is. confirmed 
at Ulm for eleven years. The emperor bas 
ſome reaſon to fear it, but he inclines to pleaſe 
the Germans, | 
1522. 
Charles again repairs to England. He re- 
C21YES: 
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ceives at Windſor the order of the garter, and 
promiſes to marry his couſin Mary, daughter to 
his aunt Catharine of Arragon and Henry VIII. 
ſhe who was afterwards married to his ſon Phi- 
lip. He ſubmits, by an aſtoniſhing clauſe, in 
caſe he ſhould not marry this princeſs, to for-- 
feit $00,000 crowns . This is the fifth time 
of his having been promiſed, without being: 
once married. He divides France already in 
imagination with Henry VIII. who begins to 
think of reviving the pretenſion of his anceſtors 
upon that kingdom. | 

The emperor borrows money of the king of 
England. Here the enigma of his forfeiting 

00,000 crowns is explained, This money 
ent is to ſerve one day as a portion, and this 
ſingular forfeiture is er of Henry VIII. 
as a ſort of ſecurity, The emperor gives the 
prime minifter, cardinal Wolſey, penſions, which 
do not recompence him for the Joſs of the pa- 
pacy. Why is the moſt powerful emperor that 
has been ſeen ſince the days of Charlemagne 
obliged, Maximilian-like, to borrow money of 
Henry VIII? He makes war on the ſide of the 
Pyrenzan mountains, of Picardy, and in ltaly, 
all at the ſame time. Germany bears no part 
in his expence ; Spain very little; the mines of 
Mexico furniſh yet no regular produce; the 


* 


® According to Sleidanus, the emperor obliged himſelf 
to eſpouſe his coufin the princeſs Mary, then feven years of 
age, and to pay the yearly ſum of 140,000 ducats to the 
king of England, while Henry ſhould continue to make 
war upon the French king, until Ct arles ſhould conſum- 
mate his marriage with the princeſs Mary, or Henry ſhould 
have acquired lands in France ſufficient to yield that re- 
venue, | a e bs 


nh expences 
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expences of his coronation, and his firſt eſta- 
bliſkments of every kind, were immenſe. 

Charles V. is every-where ſucceſsful. Cre- 
mona and Lodi are all that remain to Francis I. 
in the Milaneſe. Genoa, which he had hi- 
therto poſſeſſed, is taken from him by the Im- 
perialiſts. The emperor allows Francis Sforza, 
the laſt prince of that race, to enter Milan. 

But in the mean time the Ottoman power 
threatens Germany. The Turks are in Hun- 
gary. Solyman, as formidable as Selim and 
Mahomet II. had been, takes Belgrade, and 
thence proceeds to the ſiege of Rhodes, which 
capitulates in about three months. 

This year is pregnant with great events. 
The ſtates of Denmark ſolemnly depoſe their 
tyrant Chriſtian, whom they look upon as a 
criminal, and imagine they do him a kindneſs, 
in confining themſelves barely to depoſing him. 
Guſtavus Vaſa baniſhes the Catholic religion in 
Sweden. All the North, even to the Weſer, is 
ready to follow this example. 

1 

While a controverſial war threatens Germany 
with a revolution, and while Solyman menaces 
Chriſtianity in Europe, the quarrels between 
Charles V. and Exancis I. occaſion new mis- 
fortunes both to Italy and France. 

-harles V. and Henry VIII. in order to cruſh 
Francis I. engage in their cauſe the conſtable of 
Bourbon, who, excited by ambition and re- 
venge, rather than by a patriot love of his 
country, undertakes to cauſe a diverſion in the 
heart of France, as ſoon as the enemics of 
Francis ſhall attack his frontiers. They pro- 
mile him in marriage Eleonora, ſiſter of Charles 
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V. widow of the king of Portugal, and, what 
3s {till more eſſential, Provence, with other ter- 
ritories, which they are to erect into a King» 
dom. 

To give the laſt ſtroke to France, the — 
ror enters into alliance with the Venetians, 
pope Adrian, and the Florentines. Duke Fran- 
cis Sforza remains poſſeſſed of Milan, which is 
wreſted from Francis I. But the emperor does 
not yet acknowledge Sforza to be duke of Mi- 
lan; and defers deciding upon that province, 
until he ſhall become ſo abſolutely maſter of it, 
that the French can have no more pretenſion. 

The imperial troops enter Champagne. Tho 
treachery of the conſtable of Bourbon being 
diicovered, he is obliged to fly, and goes 0 
command for the emperor in Italy. 

In the midit of theſe great troubles a * 
war breaks out between the electors of Triers 
and the nobleſſe of Alſace, which appears like 
a ſmall vortex moving within a great one, 
Charles V. is too much ingroſſed with rumi- 
nating on his vaſt deſigns, and his variety of 
intereſts, to attend to the pacifying theſe tran» 
fitory quarrels. 

Clement VII. ſucceeds Adrian the 29th of 
November. He was of the houſe of Medicis. 
His papacy will be eternally remarkable for-his 
unfortunate connections; for that weakneſs 
which at length cauſed the deſtruction of Rome, 
ſacked by the army of Charles V. it will be al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed by the loſs of the Florentine 
liberty, and by the irrevocable defection of Eng- 
land, torn from the CE church. 


The firſt ſtep of Clement VII. is the ſending 
a legatg 
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a legate to the diet at Nuremberg, in order to 
engage Germany to arm againſt Solyman, and 
to anſwer a writing, intituled, *« The Hundred 
Complaints againſt the Court of Rome.” He 
fucceeds in neither one nor the other. 

It was not at all extraordinary that Adtian, 
the preceptor, and afterwards the miniſter of 
Charles V. a man born with the genius of a 
ſubaltern, ſhould enter into a league which 
muſt render the emperor abſolute maſter of 
Italy, and foon of all Europe. Clement VII, 
had nevertheleſs ſufficient courage to detach 
himſelf from this league, in hopes to hold an 
equal balance, 

There was at that time a man of the ſame 
family, who was indeed a great man. This 
was John de Medicis, Charles V's general. He 
commanded for the emperor in Italy, together 
with the conſtable of Bourbon. It was he that 
in this year completed the driving the French 
out of that little part of the Milaneſe which 
they ſtil} poſſeſſed; who beat Bonivet at Bia- 
graſſa, where the famous chevalier Bayard loſt 
his life, | ; 

The marquis de Peſcara, whom the French 
call Peſcacie, a noble rival to John de Medicis, 
marches into Provence with the duke of Bour- 
bon: the latter determines on the ſiege of Mar- 
ſeilles, in ſpite of Peſcara, and the enterprize 
miſcarries ; but Provence is ravaged. 

Francis I. when he ought to have aſſembled 
an army, purſues the Imperialiſts, who with- 
draw : he paſſes the Alps: he, to his misfor- 
tune, enters that duchy of Milan, which had 
been ſo often won and loſt. The houſe of Sa- 
voy was not yet ſufficiently ſtrong tb ſtoꝑ the 
progreſs of the French arms, 
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At that time the antient papal policy diſ- 
played itſelf; and the fear which a powerful 
emperor inſpired, makes Clement VII. an ally 
to Francis I. to whom he offers the kingdom of 
Naples. Francis marches: thither a large de- 
tachment of his army: thus, by dividing his 
forces, he weakens himſelf, and prepares incvi- 
table misfortunes for himſelf and Rome. 
1525. 
The king of France N Pavia. The 
count de Lanoy, viceroy of Naples, Peſcara, 
and Bourbon, endeavour to raiſe the ſiege by 
forcing a paſtage at Mirabel Park, a: 61a, Sin 
cis I. was poſted. Fhe French artillery alone 
ut the Imperialiſts to the route. 'The king of 
France ought nat to have moved, and he was 
beaten. He engages in the purſuit, and is in- 
tirely defeated. he Swiſs, who made up the 
force of his infantry, abandoned him and fled ; 
and he was not perſuaded of the ill conſe- 
quences of baving an intire mercenary bady of 
infantry, nor of having relied too much on his 
own courage, until he fell a captive into the 
hands of the Imperialiſts, and of that Bourbon 
whom he bad abuſed and forced into rebellion. 
Charles V. received the news of his exceflive 
good fortune at Madrid, where he ſtill was, 
and diſſembled his joy. They fend bim his 
riſoner. He then appears abſolute maſter of 
— and had been ſo effectually, had he 
purſued his fortune at the head of 50, ooo men, 
inſtead of remaining at Madrid. his ſuc- 
ceſſes raiſed him enemies; and the more ſo, 
ſince he, who paſſed for one of the moſt active 
princes, did not make a proper uſe of them. 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal Wolſey, who was out of humour 
with the emperor, inſtead of perſuading Henry 
VIII. whom he governed, to enter France, then 
abandoned, and an eaſy prey, engages him to 
declare againſt Charles V. thereby ſeizing that 
balance which had eſcaped the feeble hands of 
Clement VII. Bourbon, whom Charles flat- 
| tered with de hopes of a kingdom, made up of 
Provence, Dauphine,'and the eſtate of the con- 
ſtable, is as yet no more than governor of the 
M.ilaneſe. N 
One muſt neceſſarily believe that Charles V. 
had ſome ſecret weighty engagements in Spain, 
ſince at that critical time he neither entered 
France, entirely open to invaſion, nor Italy, 
which to him might have been an eaſy con- 
queſt ; nor yet Germany, where new diſputes, 
and the love of independency, created freſh 
troubles, 

The different ſectaries knew very well what 
they would not believe, but did not know what 
they would believe. All agreed in exclaiming 
againſt the abuſes of the court of Rome and its 
church, and they introduced other abuſes. Me- 
lanchton oppoſes Luther upon ſome articles. 

Storck, a native of Sileſia, goes farther than 
Luther had done. He is the founder of the 
ſet of Anabaptiſts, whoſe apoſtle is Muncer. 
They both preach ſword in hand. Luther be- 

an with engaging the princes in his party. 
Bats eſtabliſhed his among the people of the 
country, whom he ſoothed and ſpirited with a 
notion of equality, nature's primitive law, 
which had been deſtroyed by force and aſſoci- 
ations, The firſt fury of the peaſants diſplayed 
itſelf in Suabia, where they were greater _ 
than 
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than elſewhere. Muncer goes to Thuringia, 
and there, whilſt he preaches equality, makes 
himſelf maſter of Mulhauſen ; and, whilſt he 
preaches up diſintereſtedneſs, cauſes the wealth 
of the inhabitants to be laid at his feet. All 
the peaſants riſe in Suabia, Franconia, in part 
of Thuringia, the Palatinate, and Alface. 
Indeed theſe fort of ſavages draw up a mani- 


feſto which a Lycurgus would have ſigned. , 
They inſiſt © upon paying only the tithes of 


their corn, which ſhall be employed to relieve 


the poor; that they ſhall have free liberty of. 


water and chace ; that they ſhall be allowed 
wood to build cabins, to defend them againſt 
the cold; and that their daily labour ſhall be 
leflened.” They lay claim to the rights of hu- 
man nature, but they ſupport them like wild 
beaſts. They maſlacre all the gentlemen, they 
meet. A natural fon of the emperor has his 
throat cut. i | : 

It is very remarkable, that theſe peaſants at 
laſt ſet a gentleman at their head, like the re- 
volted ſlaves mentioned in antiquity, who, find- 
ing themſelves incapable of governing, choſe 
for their king the only maſter that had eſcaped 
the ſlaughter. 

They ſeize upon Heilbron, Spire, Wurtz- 
bourg, and the countries round theſe towns. 

Muncer and Storck lead the army in quality 
of prophets. The old elector of Saxony, Fre- 
derick, engages in a blopdy battle with them 
near Franchuſen, in the county of Mansfield. 
In vain do the two prophets fog canticles in 
the name of the Lord: theſe fanatics are en- 


tirely defeated. Muncer, taken after the bat- 


tle, is condemned to loſe his head: he abjures 
| his 
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his tenets before his death: he had been no en- 
thuſiaſt: he had only conducted thoſe that 
were: but his diſciple Fiffer, condemned alon 
with him, dies fully perſuaded of them. Storck 
returns to preach in Sileſia, and ſends diſciples 
into Poland, The emperor, in the mean time, 
negotiates at his eaſe with the king of France, 
his priſoner at Madrid. 
1526. 

The principal artieles of the treaty whereby 

Charles V. impoſes laws upon Francis I. are 


theſe: | | 
The king of France gives up to the emperor 
the duchy of Burgundy and the county of Cha- 
rolois. He renounces his right to ſovereignty 
upon the Artois and upon Flanders: he cedes 
to him Arras, Tournay, Mortagne, St. Amand, 
Lile, Douay, Orchies, and Heſdin : he deſiſts 
from his pretenſions upon the Two Sicilies, the 
Milaneſe, the county of Aſte, and upon Ge- 
noa: he promiſes no longer to protect the 
duke of Gueldres, whom he had always ſup- 
ported againſt this powerful emperor, nor the 
duke of Wirtemburg, who claimed his duchy, 
which had been fold to the houſe of Auſtria : 
he promiſes to oblige the heirs to the crown of 
Navarre to renounce their rights to it: he figns 
an offenſive and defenſive league with the con- 
queror, who bad raviſhed from him ſo many 
- om and promiſes to marry Eleonora his 
ſiſter. 

le is obliged to receive into favour the duke 
of Burgundy, to reſtore him his eſtate, and to 
indemnify not only bim hut all bis party. © 

Nor was this all: the two eldeſt ſons of this 


king were to be delivered up as hoſtages fcr 
6 fulfilling 
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ſulfling the treaty, which is ſigned the 14th of 


January. | ft. | 
While the king of France brings his two 
Tons to be left captives in his. ſtead, Lanoy, 
viceroy of Naples, enters his apaftments booted, 
to make him ſign the contract of marriage with 
Eleonora, whom he had never ſeen, and who 
was then four * off. A ſtrange way this 
of taking a wife g 
It is affirmed, that Francis I. made a formal 
proteſtation againſt all his promiſes, in tae pre- 
ſence of a notary, before he ſigned them. It 
is difficult to believe, that a notary of Madrid 
either would or could enter the priſon of a 
king, to witneſs ſuch an act. 127 
The dauphin and the duke of Orleans are 
ſent into Spain, exchanged for their father upon 
the river Andoye, and carried into bondage. 
Charles might have had Burgundy, had he 
cauſed it to have been ceded before he had re- 
leaſed his priſoner. The king of France ex- 
poſed his two children to the emperor's anger 
by not keeping his word. There had been a 
time when ſuch an infrinzement would have 
coſt theſe two princes their lives. 2 
Francis I. cauſes it to be repreſented by the 
ſtates of Burgundy, that he cannot part with ſo 
fine a province of France. He ought not then 
to have promiſed it. Such was the ſituation of 
this king, that every party was ſorry for him. 
On the 22d of May, Francis I. whoſe miſ- 
fortunes and neceſſities had procured him many 
friends, ſigns a league at Cognac with pope 
Clement. VII. the king of England, the Vene- 
tians, the Florentines, and the Swiſs, againſt 
the emperor, This league is called Holy, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe the pope is at the head of it. The king 
theteby ſtipulates, to put that very duke, Fran- 
eis Sſotza, whom before he would have ſtripped 
of it, in poſſe ſſion of the Milaneſe. 

He concludes with fighting for his old ene- 
mies. The emperor finds France, England, 
and Italy, at once arming againſt his power; 
becauſe that power itſelf was not ſufficient] 
ſtrong to prevent ſuch a revolution, and becauſe 
he remained idle at Madrid, when he ought to 

have procceded in making a proper uſe of the 
victories won by his generals. , | 

During this confuſion of intrigues and of 
wars, tne Imperialiſts were maſters not only of 
Milan, but of almoſt the whole province; 
Francis Sforza poſſeſſing no more than the caſtle 
of Milan: but as ſoon as the league is ſigned, 
there is a riſing in the Milaneſe. They take 
part with their duke. The Venetians march 
and take Lodi from the emperor. The duke of 
Urbino enters the Milaneſe at the head of the 
pope's army. In ſpite of ſo many enemies, the 
good fortune of Charles preſerves Italy to him: 
he ovght to have loſt it for ſtaying at Madrid; 
but it is defended for him by the old Antonio 
de Leva and his other generals. Francis I. 
cannot march troops faſt enough from his own 
weakened kingdom; the pope's army acts flow- 
ly, and that of Venice faintly. Francis Sforza 
is obliged to give up his caſtle of Milan. A 
very ſmall number of Spaniards and Germans, 
properly commanded and accuſtomed o victory, 
procure all theſe advantages for Charles, at a 
time of his life when he ſcarcely does any thing 
himſelf : he remains ſtill at Madrid: he applies 
himſelf to the regulating ranks and AE 

ay titles 
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titles: he marries Iſabella, daughter to Emanuel 
the Great, king of Portugal; while the new 
elector of Saxony, John the Conftant, profeſſes 
the reformed religion, aboliſhing that of Rome 
in Saxony: while Philip Landgrave of Heſſe 
does the ſame in his dominions, 1 eſta- 
bliſhes a Lutheran ſenate; and while a great 
number of Teutonic knights, deſtined to the 


defence of the church, quit it ia order to marry, 
and appropriate to the ute of their families the 


commanderies of the order. ;F 
Fifty of the knights 'Templars had been. for- 
merly burned, and the order extirpated for no 


other reaſon but becauſe they were rich. The 


Teutonic order was powerful: Albert of Bran- 
denburg, who was grand maſter of it, divides 
Pruſſia with Poland, and remains ſovereign of 
that part called Ducal Pruſſia, doing, homage, 
and paying tribute to the king of Poland. This 
revolution is commonly placed in 1525. | 
Things being thus circumſtanced, the Luthe- 
rans haughtily demand the eſtabliſnment of 
their religion in Germany at the diet of Spire; 
while Ferdinand, who holds this diet, requeſts 


affiſtance againſt Solyman, who returns to the 
attack of Hungary. The diet grants. neither 


the liberty of religion, nor the ſuccours in be- 
half of Chriſtianity againſt the Ottomans... | 


The young Lewis, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, imagines he ſhall be able alone to 
ſuſtain the attacks of the "Turkiſh empire. He 
hazards a battle with Solyman. It was called 


The Battle of Mohats, from the field on which 


it was fought, not far from Buda. It was as 


dreadful in its conſequences to the Chriſtians as 
the battle of Varnes. Almoſt all the nobleſſe 
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of Hungary periſhed therein. The army is 
entirely cut to pieces, and the king in his flight 
drowned in a moraſs. The writers of thoſe 
times tell us, that Solyman cauſed 1500 Hun- 
garian priſoners, who were of the nobleſſe, to 
be beheaded ; yet that he wept at ſeeing the 
picture of the unfortunate king Lewis. It is 
tcarcely credible, that a man, who in cold blood 
could ſtrike the heads off 1500 noblemen, 
thould weep for the death of one, Theſe two 
tzQs are equally doubtful, 

Solyman takes Buda, and menaces the ſur- 
rounding countries. This mi-fortune of Chri- 
ſtianity aggrandizes the houſe of Auſtria, The 
archduke Ferdinand; brother to Charles V. de- 
mands Hungary and Bohemia, as eſtates which 
ought to devolve to him by family compacts, by 
way of inheritance. This right of inheritance 
Vas reconciled by the right of election made by 
the people, the one ſupporting the other. The 
itates of Hungary elect him on the 26th of 
October. | 

In the mean time another party declare John 
Z.apoli count of Scepus, Vaivode of Trantilva- 
nia, king in Alba Regalis. Perhaps no king- 
dom ſince that time was ſo unfortunate as Hun- 
gary. It was almoſt always divided into two 
factians, and over-run by the Turks. Ferdi- 
nand, in the mean time, has the good luck to 
drive out his rival in a few days, and to be 
crowned at Buda, whence the Turks had with- 
drawn themſelves. | 


1527. | 

On the 24th of February Ferdinand is elected 
king of Bohemia without any competitor, and 
ne acknowledges that he holds the W ex 
ib era 
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libera et bona voluntate, by the ſree and good will 
of thoſe who had choſen him. 

Charles V. remains ſtil} in Spain, while bis 
houſe acquires two kingdoms, and his fortune 
in Italy outſoars his projects. 

He pays but badly his troops under the com- 
mand of the duke of Bourbon, and of Phili+ 
bert de-Chalons, prince of Orange. However, 
they ſubſiſt upon rapine, to which the give 
the name of Contribution. The holy league 
was conſiderably diſordered. The king of 
France had neglected that vengeance which he 


ſought after, and had not yet ſent an army be- . 


yond the Alps. The Venetians ftir but little; 
the pope ſtill leſs; and he is reduced to raiſe 
very bad troops. Bourbon leads his | ſoldiers 
ſtraight to Rome, which he ſtorms on the 27th, 

but is killed in ſcaling the walls. However, 
the prince of Orange enters the town. The 
pope takes refuge, and is made priſoner in th⸗ 
caſtle of St. Angelo. The town is pillaged 
and deſtroyed, as it had formerly an Alarie 
and by other Barbarians. 

It is ſaid that the pillage amounted to fifteen 
millions of crowns. Charles, for only requir- 
ing half that ſum as its ranſom, might have 
reigned in Rome: but after the troops had lived 
there for nine months at diſ cretion, he was ob- 
liged to part with it. His luck was the ſame 
with all others who had ſached that capital. 

There had been too much blood ſpilt in this 
diſaſter; but many ſoldiers, who were enriched 
by the ſpoil, remained inhabitants of the coun- 
try; and in Rome and the neighbourhood roun4 
it, in ſome few months, were reckoned not lefs 
than 4700 young women wich child. Rome, 
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that had ſormerly been inhabited by Goths and 
Vandals, was now peopled by Spaniards and 
Germans: the blood of the Romans had been 
mixed with that of a crowd of ſtrangers under 
the Cæſars. At this day there is but one ſingle 
family in Rome that can call itſelf Raman. No 
more than the name and ruins of this miſtre(s 
of the world ſubſiſt. | 6 

During the impriſonment of the pope, Al- 
phonſo 1. duke of Ferrara, from whom Julius 
II. had taken Modena and Reggio, recovers 
his poſlſeſſions, when Clement VII. capitulates . 
in the caſtle of St. Angelo. The Malateſtas 
poſieſs themſelves again of Rimini. The Ve- 
netians, allies to the pope, take Ravenna, to 

uard it for him, ſay they, againſt the emperor. 
'The Florentines, braking oft the yoke of the 
Medicis, ſet the mſelves at liberty. 

Francis I. and Henry VIII. inſtead of ſend- 
ing troops into Italy, ſend ambaſſadors to the 
emperor, who was then at Valadolid. Fortune, 
in leſs than two years, had put into his hands 
Rome, the Milaneſe, a king of France, and a 
pope, without his making uſe of theſe oppor- 
tunitics. | 

Strong enough to pillage Rome, he was not 
able to keep it and the old claim, of the empe- 
rors, their pretence upon the dominion of Rome 
remaining {till eclipſed, | 

At length Francis I. ſends an army into the 
Milaneſe, under that very Lautrec who had be- 
fore loſt it, leaving, his two children till in 
bondage. This army once more retakes the 
Milaneſe, which they had won and loſt in fo 
ſhort a time, This diverſion and the plague, 
which rayage Rome and the conquering army 

| at 
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at the ſame time, pave the way for the pope's 
deliverance. Charles V. on one ſide, ſings Te 
Deum, and makes proceſſions in Spein for this 
deliverance of the holy father, whom he never- 
theleſs holds in captivity ; on the other, he ſells 
him his liberty for 400,000 ducats. - Clement 
VII. lays down 100,000, and makes his eſcape 
without having paid the reſt. ; | 
While Rome is ſacked, and the pope ran- 
ſomed in the name of Charles V. the protector 
of the Catholic faith, ſuch ſects as were ene- 
mies to that religion make ne progreſs, The 
ſacking of Rome and the pope's captivity give 
the Lutherans freſh ſpirits, lh. a2 
Maſs is legally aboliſh:d at Straſburg, in con- 
ſequence of a public diſpute. Ulm, Augfburg, 
and many other imperial towns, declare them- 
ſelves Lutherans. The council of Berne admit 
the cauſe of the Catholics and that of the Sa- 
cramentarians, diſciples of Zuinglius; to be 
pleaded before them. Theſe ſectaries differ 
from the Lutherans principally about the Eu- 
chariſt. The Zuinglians affirm, that God is in 
the bread only by faith; and the Lutherans af- 
firm, that God is with the bread, in the bread; 
and upon the bread ;- but all agree, that the 
bread exiſts, Geneva and Conftance follow 
the example of Berne. The Zuinglians are the 
progenitors of Calviniſts z of people of ſound 
ſenſe, but ſimple and auftere. The Bohemi- 
ans, the. Germans, and: the Swiſs, are thoſe 
who rayaged one half of Europe at the ſiege of 
Rome. | 
The Anabaptiſts renew their fury, in the 
name of the Lord, from the Palatinate to 
Wirtſburg. They are diſperſed by the elector 
M 4 Palatine, 
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Palatine, aſſiſted by the generals Truchſes and 


Fronſberg. 
1528. | 

The Anabaptiſts appear again in Utrecht, 
and cauſe the archbiſhop of that town, who 
was the fovereign of it, to ſell it to Charles V. 
leſt the duke of Gueldres ſhould make himſel? 
maſter of it, | 

This duke ſecretly protected by France, op- 
poſes Charles V. whom nothing eould hitherto 
wichſtand. Charles makes peace with him, on 
condition that the duchy of Gueldres and the 
county of Zutpen ſhould revert to the houſe 
of Auſtria, in caſe of the duke's dying without 
male iſſue, 


he quarrels of religion ſeem to demand 


the preſence of Charles in Germany, while 


war ſummons him to Itely. 

Two heralds, Guienne and Clarencieux, the 
one on the part of France, the other on that 
of England, declare war againſt him at Madrid. 
Francis I. had no buſineſs to declare it, becauſe 
he had already done it in the Milanefe, and 
Henry VIII. Rill leſs, becauſe he had not done 
it at all, 

It is an idle fancy to think, that princes 
neither act nor ſpeak but like politicians. They 


do both like men. The emperor fharply re- 


proaches the king of England, with his intend- 


ed divorce from Catherine of Arragon, who 
was Charles's aunt, and charges the herald 


Clarencieux, to tell him, that cardinal Wolſey 

adviſed both the divorce and the war, to re- 

venge himſelf for the loſs of the papacy. As 

to Francis I. he reproaches him with the breach 

of his promiſe, and declares he will fight 8 
| a 
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hand to hand. It is true, that Francis I. hac 


broke his word; but it is no leſs true, that to 
keep it had been extremely difficult. 

Francis I. anfwers him in theſe terms: 
« You lie in your throat, and as often as you. 
repeat it, you lie,“ &c. Appoint the place of 
combat, we ſhall meet you properly prepared.” 


The emperor ſends a herald to the king of 


France, to notify the place of combat, whom 
the king receives on the 10th of September in 
the moſt magnificent manner,, The herald 
would have ſpoken before the delivery of his 
letter, wherein was aſcertained the place of 
engagement; but the king ſilences him, and 
will only ſee the letter, which therefore was 
never produced. Thus the time of two kings 
is taken up, with giving each other the lye by 
heralds at arms. There is in this procedure 
an air of knighe-errantry and ridicule, very dit- 
ferent from. our manners. 

During all theſe bravadoes, Charles V. loſes 
the ſruits of the battle of Pavia, of the taking 
of the king,.and the captivity of the pope. He 


is alſo near loſing the kingdom of Naples. 


Lautrec had already ſeized upon Abbruzo in- 


tirely.. The Venetians had poſſeſſed themſelves: 


of moſt of the marizime towns of that king - 
dom. The celebrated Andrew Doria, then in 
the French ſervice, had with the gallies of 
Genoa beaten the imperial fleet, The em- 
peror, who fix months before was maſter of 


2 
— 


®* This anſwer gives a higher idea of the French king's 
ſpirit, than of his veracity” or good breeding; and yet, 
when- the difference became very critica}; his ſpirit ſeem- 
ed to flag, as we have obſerved in another part of this 


work. 
e M 5 Italy, 
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Italy, is near being driven out of it; but it is 
the fate of the French, to loſe always in Italy 
what they had gained. 

The contagion reaches their army Lautrec 
dies. Naples is evacuated. Henry duke of 
Brunſwick with a new army approaches to de- 
fend the Milaneſe againſt the French, and 
againſt Sforza. | 

Doria, who had contributed ſo much to the 
fucceſs of France, diſguſted at Francis I. and 
fearing an arreſt, quits his ſervice, and paſſes 
over to that of the emperor with his gallies. 

The war continues in the Milaneſe, and 
pope Clement VII. negotiates while he waits 
the event of it. It was no longer a time to 
excommunicate an emperor, or transfer his 
ſcepter into other hands by divine appointment. 
This formerly might have been the caſe, had 
he refuſed to lead the pope's horſe by the 
bridle 3 but the pope, after his impriſonment, 
after the ſacking of Rome, ineffectually ſup- 
ported by the French, fearing even the Veneti. 
ans, his allies, willing to eſtabliſh his family 
at Florence, perceiving beſides Sweden, Den- 
mark, and one half of Germany, fallen from 
the Roman church; the pope, I ſay, in theſe 
extremities, reſpected and feared Charles V. 
ſo very much, that inſtead of breaking the mar- 
riage between Henry VIII. and Catherine, the 
aunt of Charles, he was ready to excommuni- 
cate that very Henry VIII. his ally, becauſe 


Charles required it. 


| | 1529. 3 
The king of England, a {flave to his paſſions, 
b-nds his thoughts upon nothing but being 
Jeparated from his wiſe Chatherine of Arragon, 
a very. 
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z very victuous woman, by whom he had a 
daughter ſome years before, and marrying his 
miſtreſs Ann of Bolein, or Bollen, or Boulen. 
Francis I. till leaves his two children captives. 
to Charles V. in Spain, and makes war againſt 
him in the Milaneſe. Duke Francis Sforza ſtill 
leagued with that king, and ſeeks the coun- 
tenance of the emperor, willing to preſerve his: 
duchy by the hands of the ſtronger, and fearing 
to loſe it, either by the one or by the other. 
Germany is rent by-the Proteſtants and Catho- 
lies. The ſultan Solyman prepares to attack 
it, and Charles V. remains at Valadolid. 

Old Antonio de Leva, one of the greateſt 
generals in his time, 73 years old; ſick of the 
out, and carried on a litter, defeats the French 
in the Milaneſe, near the frontiers of Pavia. 
The remainder of them diſperſe, and quit a 
country that has been ſo fatal to them. The 
pope ſtill continues to treat, and had eb 
concluded his negotiation, before the French 
receive this laſt ſtroke. The emperor treats 
the pope very generouſly ; firſt, to make amends. 
in the eyes of the Catholicks ; and in truth he 
had ſome need of it, for the ſcandal of ſacking 
of Rome. Secondly, to engage the pontiff to 
oppoſe the arms of religion to the ſcandal that 
was like to fall upon his. aunt at London, by 
making void her marriage, and baſtardizing 
his couſin Mary, that very Mary, to whom he 
ought to have been married; and thirdly, be- 
cauſe the French were not rooted out of Italy, 

when this treaty was concluded; OW 
The emperor gives Ravenna, Servia,, Mo- 
dena, and Reggio to pope Clement VII. leav-. 
ing bim at liberty to purſue his pretenſions on 
M 6. Fer- 
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Ferrara. He promiſes him alſo, to give Tuſ- 


cany to Alexander de Medicis. he treaty, 


ſo advantageous to the pope, was ratified at 
Barcelona, a 

Immediately after, he agrees to terms with Fran- 
cis I. who purchaſes his children for 2,000,000 
of golden crowns, paid down, and 500,000 
crowns to be given by Francis to — 
VIII. being the ſum forfeited by Charles V. 
ſor not marrying his couſin Mary. 

Francis had certainly nothing to ſay to Charles 
the Vth's debts; but he was conquered, and his 
children ought to be redeemed: 2,500,000 
golden crowns. certainly impoveriſhed France, 
but was not equal to- the value of Burgun- 
dy, which remained to the king; beſides, it 
was ſo contrived with the king of England, 
that the forfeit was never paid. 

France, then impoveriſhed, appears no long:-» 
formidable; Italy waits the orders of the 


emperor; the Venetians temporize, while Ger- 


many ſears the Turks, and wrangles about re- 
ligion. 

Ferdinand aſſembles a diet at Spire, where 
Lutherans take the name of Proteſtants from the 
ptoteſting of Saxony, Heſſia, Lunenburg, An- 
alt, and fourteen imperial towns,. ag inſt the 
edict, of Ferdinand, and appeal to a ſuture 
Sonnet, 

Ferdinand leaves the proteſtants to believe 
and act as they pleaſe: he did well. Solyman, 
who had no religious diſputes to appeaſe, ſtill 
intends the crown of Hungary for John Zapoli, 
Vaivod< of Tranſilvania, an oppoler of Ferdi- 
nand, and this kingdom was to have: become. 
tributary to the Turks, 

Soly- 
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Solyman ſubdues Hungary, enters Auſtria, 
fakes Altemburg by affault, befieges Vienna on 
the 26th of September; but Vienna is always 
the ſtumbling block of the Turks. It is the 
fortune of the houſe of Bavaria, to defend Au- 
ſtria in theſe perils. Philip the Warlike, bro- 
ther to the elector Palatine, the laſt elector of 
the eldeſt Palatine branch, defends Vienna. 
Solyman raiſes the ſiege in 30 days; but re- 
mains maſter of Hungary, and gives the in- 
veſtiture of it —— Zapoli.' 

Charles at laſt quits Spain, and arrives at 
Genoa, which, no longer French, attends her 
fate from him. He declares Genoa free, and a 
fief of the empire. He goes from town to town 
in triumph, during the time that the Turks 
beſiege Vienna. Pope Clement VII. waits for 
him at Bologna, whither Charles at length 
comes to receive on his knees, the benediction 
of him, whom he had held captive, whoſe do- 
minions he had deſolated. After having been 
at the pope's feet as a catholic, he receives, as 
an emperor, Francis Sforza, who throws him- 
felf at his feet, and aſks his pardon. He gives 
bim the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe for 100,000' 
golden ducats paid down, and $00,000 payable 
in ten years. He gives him his niece, the daugh- 
ter of the tyrant Chriſtiern in marriage; after 
which he himſelf is crowned by the pope at Bo- 
logne. Like Frederick III. he receives from 
him three crowns, the one of Germany, the other 
of Lombardy, and the t ird of the Empire. The 
pope, in giving him the ſcepter, addreſſes him 
thus : “ Emperor, our fon, take this ſcepter, 
to reign over the people of the empire, over 
whom we and the electors judge you worthy 
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to command.“ In giving him the globe, 
he ſays to him; „This globe repreſents the 
world, which you ought to govern with virtue, 
religion, and conſtancy.” The ceremony of 
the globe recals to mind the image of the an- 
cient Roman empire, maſter of the beſt part 

the known world, and in ſome meaſure be- 
longing to Charles V. ſovereign of Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and America, | 
| Charles kiſſes the pope's feet in the time of 
maſs, but he had no mule to lead. The em- 
peror and pope eat in the ſame ſtate, each at a 
table by himſelf. | 

He promiſes to the pope's nephew Alexander 
de Medicis, his baſtard Margaretta, with Tuſ- 
cany as a portion. 501 3 
By theſe regulations and conceſſions it is 
evident, that Charles V. did not aſpire at being 
king of the Chriſtian continent as Charlemagne 
had been. He only aimed at being the princi- 
pal perſonage, at having the chief influence 
there, and preſerving his. right of ſovereignty 
over Italy. Had he intended to have ingroſſed 
all to himſelf, he had drained Spain of men and 
money, to have eſtabliſhed himſelf at Rome, 
and governed Lombardy as one of his provin- 
ces. But this does not do; for the more he 
had ingroſſed, the more he had to fear. 


| 1530. 
The Tuſcans, ſeeing their liberty facrificed by 
the union betweentheemperor and the pope, have 
the courage to defend themſelves againſt both; 
but this courage is uſeleſs, oppoſed to ſtrength. 
Florence beſieged, ſurrenders upon condition. 
Alexander de Medicis is received as their 
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ſovereign, and acknowledges himſelf a vaſſal 
of the empire, 

Charles V. diſpoſes of principalities like a 
judge and a maſter. He gives up Modena and 
Reggio to the duke of Ferrara, in ſpite of the 
prayers of the pope. He eres Mantua into 
a duchy, It was at this zra he'gave Malt 
to the knights of St. John, who had lo 
Rhodes. The donation bears date the 24th of 
March. He makes them this preſent as king 
of Spain, and not as emperor, He avenges. 
himſelf as much as poſſible upon the Turks, 
by oppoling to them this bulwark, which they 
could never deſtroy. 4 

After having thus diſpoſed. of territories, he 
goes to endeavour to give peace to Germany; 
but it is much harder to ſettle the quarrels of 
religion, than the intereſts of princes. 51. os 

e confeſſion of Augſburg was made about 
this time, which ſerves as. a rule to the pro- 
teſtants and a rallying of their party. This. 
diet of Augſburg began the 2oth of June. On 


the 26th the proteſtants preſent their confeſſion 


of faith in Latin and German. 

Straſburg, Menninguen, Lindau, and' Con- 
ſtance, there preſent their act of Separation, 
and call it, The confeſſion of the four towns. 
They were Lutherans like the reſt, and differed 
but in few points. 


Zuinglius alſo. ſends thither his conſeſſion, 


altho' neither he nor the canton of Berne 

were either Lutberans or Imperialiſts. 
Diſputes run high. On the 22d of Septem- 
ber, the emperor publiſhes a decree, injoĩaing 
the proteſtants to deſiſt from farther innova- 
tions, to leave full liberty to the catholic religion 
g 1 
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in their different territories, and to prepare a 
preſentation of their griefs, for a council to be 
convoked in ſrx months. 

The four towns form an alliance with the 
three cantons of Berne, Zurich and Baſil, where- 
by they are to be furniſhed with troops, ſhould 
any encroachments be made upon their liberty, 

he diet makes out the proceſs of the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order; Albert of Bran- 
denburg, who, as we have ſeen, had become 
a Lutheran, poſſeſſed himſelf of ducal Pruffia, 
and chaſed out the catholic knights. He is 
put under the ban of the empire, but is never- 
theleſs maſter of Pruflia. 

The diet fixes the imperial chamber in the 
town of Spire. It is by this, that it is finiſhed ;; 
and the emperor appoints another at Cologne, 
in order to have his brother Ferdinand there 
elected king of the Romans. 

Ferdinand is choſen on the 5th of January 
by all the electors, except John the Conſtant, 
of Saxony, who fruitleſsly oppoſes him. 

The proteſtant princes at that time, and the 
deputies of the Lutheran towns unite themſelvea 
at Smalcalde, a town of Heſſia. The league 
for their general defence, is ſigned in the month 
of March. Their zeal for their religion, and 
fear of ſeeing the empire, which was elective, 
became an hereditary monarchy, were the mo- 
tives of this league between John duke of Sax- 
ony, Philip landgrave of Heſſe, the duke of 
Wirtemburg, the prince of Anhalt, the count 
of Mansfield, aud the towns of their com- 
munion. | 


1531. 
Francis I. who cauſed the Lutherans in * own 
mi- 
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dominions to be burnt, promiſes to aſſiſt thoſe 
of Germany, The emperor then negotiates 
with them ; the Anabaptiſts onlyare proſecuted, 
who had ſettled in Moravia. Their new apoſtle, 
Hutter, who travelled about making proſe- 
lytes, is taken at Tirol, and bart at In- 
ſpruck. | | 


This Hutter preached neither ſedition nor * 


laughter, as moſt of his predeceſſors had done. 
He was a man infatuated with the ſimplicity of 
the primitive times, and would not allow even 
his own diciples to carry arms. He preached 
up reformation and equality, and therefore they 
burned him. | | 
- Philip, landgrave of Heſſe, a prince worthy 
of greater power and better fortune, is the 
firſt who undertakes to te- unite the ſects that 
are ſeparated from the Roman communion: A 
project which has been fince vainly attempted, 
and would have faved much blood to Europe. 
Martin Bucer was charged, in the name of the 
Sacramentarians, to reconcile them to the Lu- 
therans. But Luther and Melancthon were 
inflexible, and in that ſhew themſelves more 
obſtinate than cunning. The princes and the 
towns have in view the two objects, their re- 
ligion, and the reduction of the imperial power 
to narrower bounds, Had it not been for this 
Jaſt article, there had been no civil war. The 
Proteſtants perſiſt in refuſing to acknowledge 
Ferdinand for king of the Romans. © © 
I 32. | 2 RAe 
The emperor, made Se by the proteſtants, 
and threatened by the Turks, ſtifles for ſome 
time the riſing troubles, by granting to the 
Proteſtants all they aſked in the diet held at 
i Nurem- 
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Nuremberg in the month of June; and ſup- 
preſſing all proceedings againſt them, gives 
them intire liberty even to the holding a coun- 
cil; nay leaves even the rights of his brother 
Ferdinand undecided. | 

He could not have yielded more ; but it was 
to the Turks the Lutherans owed this indul- 
gence. 1285 | 
The condeſcenſion of Charles encourages 
the Proteſtants to manifeſt their duty. They 
furniſh an army againſt Solyman, and raiſe, by 
way of common ſublidy, 150,000 florins for that 
ſervice. The pope alſo exerts himſelf, by fur- 
niſhing 6000 men and 4000000 crowns, Charles 
draws troops out of Flanders and Naples. 
We now ſee an army of above 100,000 men, 
compoſed of nations different in their language 
and education, yet animated with the ſame ſpirit, 
to march againſt the common enemy. The 
count Palatine, Philip, deſtroys a body of Turks 
who had advanced as far as Gratz in Stiria. 
The flower of Solyman's numerous army is 
cut off, and he is obliged to retreat to Conftan- 
tinople. Solyman, in ſpite of his great repu- 
tation, conducts this campaign with little judg- 
ment. He had in truth taken many wrong 
ſteps, bringing with bim near 200,000 ſlaves. 
This was waging war like a Tartar, and not 
like an experienced commander. | 

The emperor and his brother, after the de- 
parture of the Turks, diſband their army; the 


25 — part of which was auxiliary, and col- 


ected only for the preſent danger. But few 
troops remained under imperial enſigns. At 
that time every thing was done of a ſudden. 
There was no eſtabliſhed fund for the mainte- 


Nance 
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nance of an army any long time, and very few 
deligns were long followed. Seizing an oppor- 
tunity was every-thing. Charles V. then made 
war in perſon, which others had ſo long made 
for him; for till that time, he had ſeen none 
but the ſiege of the little town of Mouzon, in 
1521, ever ſince which having met nothing 
but good fortune, he had now inclined to 
partake of the glory. | ; 


1533- 

He returns into Spe by way of Italy, leay- 
ing to his brother the king of the Romans, 
the care of governing the Proteſtants. 

. He is no ſooner in Spain, than his aunt Ca- 
tharine of Arragon is repudiated by the king of 
England, and her marriage annulled by Cran- 
mer archbiſhop of Canterbury. Clement VIE 
could no longer excuſe himſelf from excom- 
municating Henry VIII. | | 
The Milaneſe were ſtill neareſt the heart of 
Francis I, This prince ſeeing Charles peace- 
ably inclined, but few troops in Lombardy, 
— Francis Sforza without children, endea- 
vours to draw off the latter from the emperor's 
intereſt. He ſends bim ſecretly a miniſter 
named Maraviglia, born in the Milaneſe, with 
orders not to aſſume any character, although 
he _=_ him credential letters, 5 
I be ſubject of this man's commiſſion is ſeen 
into. Sforza, to clear himſelf with the em- 
ror, quarrels with Maraviglia; a man is 
killed in the fray, and Sforza orders the mi- 
niſter's bead to be ſtruck off, nor is the king 
of France able to revenge it. | | 

All that he can do, is to ſecretly aſſiſt Ulric 
duke of Wirtemburg, to re-enter his * 

an 
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and ſhake off the yoke of the houſe of Auftria, 
This prince being a Proteſtant, expected his 
re-eſtabliſhment from the league of Smalcalde, 
and the king of France's aſſiſtance. 
The princes of the league had ſufficient au- 
thority in the diet of Nuremburg to have it 
determined, that Ferdinand king of the Romans 
| ſhould ſurrender the duchy of Wirtemburg of 
which he was poſſeſſed. The diet in this acted 
conformable to the laws. The duke had a 
ſon,” who certainly ought not to be puniſhed 
ww the faults of his father. Ulric had not 
een guilty of treaſon againſt the empire, con- 
ſequently his iſſue ought not to be deprived of 
his poſſeſſions. | 5 
- Ferdinand promiſes to conform to the de- 
cree of the empire, but neglects it. Philip, land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel, — very juſtly, 
the Magnanimous, takes the part of the duke 
of Wirtemburg: he goes to France; borrows 
of the king 100,000 golden crowns ; raiſes 
an army of 15,090 men, and-reſtores Wirtem + 
burg to its maſter. —© 

Ferdinand ſends troops thither under the 
command of the very count Palatine, Philip 
the Warlike, who had beaten the Turks. 

I . 

Philip the Ma Wr of Heſſe beats Philip 
the Warlike. Then the king of the Romans 
ſubmits to a compoſition. *' 

Duke Ulric was re-eſtabliſhed, but the du- 
chy of Wirtemburg declared a maſculine fief of 
the arch-duchy of Auſtria; and as ſuch ought 
to revert, in caſe of the failure of male iſſue, ts 
the arch-ducal houſe, * 
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In this year Henry VIII. ſeparates himſelf 
from the Roman communion, and declares 
himſelf head of the Engliſh church. This re- 
volution was made without the leaſt trouble. 
In Germany it was very different. There re- 
ligion cauſed much bloodſhed, particularly in 

eſtphalia. | 

The Sacramentarians at length became the 
moſt powerful in Munſter, and drive out biſhop 
Waldec. The Anabaptiſts ſucceed to the Sa- 
cramentarians, and poſleſs themſelves of the 
town. This ſect ſpreads itſelf in Friezeland and 
Holland. A taylor of Leyden, named John, 
goes to the ſuccour of his brethren with a troop 
of prophets and aſſaſſins. He cauſed himſelf to 
be proclaimed king, and ſolemnly crowned. at 
Munſter, on the 24th of June. 

Biſhop Waldec beſieges the town, aſſiſted by 
the troops of Cologne and Cleves. The Ana- 
baptiſts compare their enemy to Holofernes, and 
believe themſelves the people of God. A wo- 
man, willing to imitate Judith, goes out of the 
town with the ſame intention ; but, inſtead of 
returning to her Bethulia, with the biſhop's 
head, ſhe is hanged in the camp, : 

1535. 

Charles, at that time in Spain, meddled but 
little in the affairs of the Germanic body, which 
to him was a continual ſource of uneaſineſs, 
without the leaſt advantage. He ſeeks for glo- 
ry in another quarter. Not ſtrong enough in 
Germany to carry on a war againſt Solyman, 
he intends revenging himſelf on the Turks by 
turning his arms againſt the famous. admiral 
Cheredin, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of Tunis, 
after having driven out the king . 

| | | 0 
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The dethroned African came to offer himſelf as 
a tributary to Charles, who paſled over into 
Africa in the month of April, with about 
25,000 men, 200 tranſports, and 115 gallies. 
Pope Paul III. granted him a tenth, which was 
pretty conſiderable, of all the eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues in the Auſtrian territories. He joined 
nine gallies to the Spaniſh fleet. Chatles goes 
to attack the army of Cheredin in perſon, which 
was ſuperior to his in number, but very ill diſci- 
plined. | + ks 

Hiftorians report that Charles, before the 
battle, expreſſed himfelf thus to his generals: 
« Tho' ftraw may ripen medlars, our tardineſs 
rather rots than ripens the courage of our ſol- 
diers.” Princes ſeldom expreſs themſelves thus; 
they ought to be made to Heak nobly, or rather 
no words ought to be put into their mouths 
which they never faid; almoſtall their harangues 
are fictions cooked up in hiſtory. 

Charles gains a compleat victory, and re-eſta- 
bliſhes Muley-Huſtein, who gives up to him 
the fortreſs of Gouletta, with an extent of 
country for ten miles round, declaring himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors vaſſals to the kings of Spain; 
ſubmitting to pay, as a tribute, 20,000 crowns 
a year. wall 

Charles returns a conqueror to Sicily and Na- 
ples, bringing with him all the Chriſtian ſlaves 
whom he had ſet at liberty; beſtowing liberally 
among them wherewith to carry them to their 
reſpective homes. Theſe were ſo many mouths 
who every-where publiſhed his praiſes. Never 
did he enjoy before ſo fine a triumph. 

In this zenith of glory, having repulſed So- 
lyman, given a king to Tunis, and obliged 
Francis 
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Francis I. to abandon Italy, he preſſes Paul III. 
to call a council. The afflictions of the Roman 
church daily increaſe. "I 
Calvin began to rule in Geneva; the ſe& to 
which he had the credit of giving his name, 
ſpread itſelf in France, and was to be feared by 
the Roman church, who ſcarcely retained more 
than the territory of the houſe of Auſtria and 
Poland. 3% : 
In the mean time Francis Sforza,. duke of 
Milan, dies without children; Chatles V. 
ſeizes upon that duchy, as a hef devolving to 
him, His power and his riches increaſe, His 


will is a law in Italy, where he is more mafter 


than in Germany. hg het > 
At Naples he celebrates the marriage of his 


natural daughter Margaret with Alexander de 


Medicis, the created duke of Tufcany, in the 
moſt brilliant manner, whereby he increaſes the 
affection of the people. 


1530. Sy | 
Francis I. did not 185 ſight of the Milaneſe, 
that ſepulchre of the French. He demands the 
inveſtiture of it at leaſt for his ſecond fon Henry. 
The emperor pre him but empty words. 
= have refuſed him plainly. | 


he houſe of Savoy was no longer attached 


to France, whoſe ally it had a great while 
been. The emperor had every-thing ; there 
was fcarcely a prince in Europe who had not 
ſome pretenfions at the coſt of his neighbours. 
The king of France had demands upon the 
county of Nice, and upon the, marquiſate of 
Salluce. He ſends an army thither, which poſ- 
ſeſſes itſelf of almoſt all the duke of Savoy's ter- 
vitories, which were not then what they are at 
this day, | | 6 


— 
—— —— — 


France's real reaſon for having and keepin 
the Milaneſe was to command and fortify Pied- 
mont; once miltreſs of the Alps, ſhe bad been, 
ſooner or later, ſovereign of Lombardy. 

The duke of Savoy goes to Naples to implore 
the emperor's protection. This prince, altho” 
ſo powerful, had yet no army of conſequence in 
Italy. It was the cuſtom then to have them 
only for the preſent occaſion; but he at length 
engages the Venetians in his intereſts; as alſo 
the Swiſs, who recal their troops from the 
French Dy. He ſoon augments his forces, 
and goes to Rome 435, crapav an; attended, He 
enters it in triumph; but not as a maſter, which 
he might formerly have done. He takes a ſeat 
at the conſiſtory, below that of the pope. One 
is aſtoniſhed to hear a victorious Roman empe- 
ror pleading his cauſe before the pope. He 
pronounces a diſcourſe againſt Francis I. as Ci- 
cero had done againſt Antony. But he does 
what Cicers did not; propoſes fighting his an- 
tagoniſt in a duel. There was in all this a 
mixture of the manners of antiquity, with the 
ſpirit of knight-errantry. After having ſpoken 
of duelling, he mentions the council. Pope 
Paul III. publiſhed the bull of convoca: ion. 
The king of France had ſent troops ſufficient, 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the duke of Savoy's 
- territories, then left almoſt deſenceleſs; but this 
army was not ſufficiently formidable to reſiſt 
one ſoon after led by the emperor, compoſed of 
a number of brave fellows, tutored by victories 
in Italy, Hungary, Flanders, and Africa. 

Charles retakes all Piedmont, Turin except- 
ed. He enters Provence with an army of o, ooo 
men, while his fleet hoyers upon the con ſt, con- 

” | liſting 
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ſiſting of 140 veſſels, commanded by Doria. All 
Provence, excluſive of Marſeilles, is — and 

ravaged. He could at that time hav@revived 

the antient rights of the empire upon Provence, 

Dauphiny, and the old kingdom of Arles. 

He, on the other hand, preſſes France in Pi- 
cardy with an army of Germans, which, under 
count de Reux, take Guiſe, and proceed ſtill 

farther. 

In the midſt of theſe diſaſters, Francis the 
Dauphin, ſon of Francis I. dies of a pleuriſy at 
Lions. Twenty authors have affirmed, that 
the emperor cauſed him to be poiſoned. No 
calumny can be more abſurd, or more contemp- 
tible. What had the emperor to fear from a 
young prince who had never oppoſed him ? 
What could he gain by his death ? Of what 
mean, and of what ſhameful crime has he been 
guilty, to lay him under ſuch a ſuſpicion ? 
They pretend, there was poiſon found in the 
box of Montecuculi, a domeſtic of the Dau- 
phin's, brought into France by Catharine de 
Medicis. 

Montecuculi was quartered, becauſe poiſon - 
was found in his poſſeflion, and that the Dau- 
phin was dead. | 
The queſtion was put to him, whether he 
had ever converſed with the emperor ? | He an- 
{wered, that having been once preſented to him 
by Antoniode Leva, that prince had aſked him, 
what order the king of France obſerved in his 
meals. Was this a reaſon ſtrong enough to 
throw the ſuſpicion of ſo abominable and uſeleſs 
a crime upon Charles V. 

The invaſion of Provence is fatal to the 
French, without being ſerviceable to the empe- 

| N ror, 
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ror, out of whoſe power it is to take Marſeilles. 
Great part of his army is deſtroyed by ſickneſs. 
He returns to Genoa on board his fleet. His 
other army is obliged to evacuate Picardy. 
France, tho' on the brink of ruin, ſtill holds 
out, That which had loſt Naples to Francis I. 
loſes Provence to Charles V. Enterpriſes ſo ve- 
ry diſtant from one another, ſeldom ſucceed. 

The emperor returns to Spain, leaving Italy 
ſubdued, France weakened, and Germany till 
in trouble. | | 

The Anabaptiſts continue their depredations 
in Friezeland, Holland, and Weſtphalia, which 
they call Fighting the Lord's battles.” They 
go to ſuccour their prophet king John of Ley- 
den, and are defeated by George Schenk, gover- 
nor of Friezeland. The town of Munſter is 
taken. John of Leyden and his principal ac- 
complices are ſhewn about in a cage, and after- 
wards torn with red hot pincers. The Lutheran 
party increaſe their ſtrength ; animoſities alſo 
increaſe. The league of Smalcald does not as 
yet produce a civil war. 

1537: 

Charles is not at eaſe in Spain. There is a 
neceſſity to ſupport the war which Francis I, 
had inconſiderately begun, and ſtill continued 
to wage againſt the emperor. 

The parliament of Paris ſummon the empe- 
ror, declare him a rebellious vaſſal, and deprive 
him of the counties of Flanders, the Artois, and 
the Charolois. This edit ſurely was good, 
aſter his having conquered thoſe provinces. The 
imperial troops, in ſpite of it, advance in Pi- 
cardy. Francis I. goes in perſon to beſiege 
Heſdin in the Artois; but is obliged to quit it. 
3 There 
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There are ſeveral trivial engagements fought, 
but the ſucceſs of them undecilive, 

Francis I. reſolves to make a great ſtroke, 
and hazards Chriſtianity to revenge himſelf on 
the emperor. He engaged with 5 that 
he would invade the Milaneſe, with a powerful 
army, at the ſame time that the Turks ſhould 
make a deſcent upon the kingdom of Naples 
and upon Auſtria, | 

Solyman keeps his word ; but Francis is too 
weak to be true to his. The famous Captain 
Pacha Cheredin makes a deſcent, with part of 
his gallies, upon Apuliaz alſo near Otranto. 
He ravages the country, and carries off 16,000 
Chriſtian ſlaves. This is that Cheredin, vice- 
roy of Algiers, whom authors call Barbaroſſa. 
This nick-name had been given to his brother, 
who died in the year 1519, after having made 
ſome conqueſts on the coaſt of Barbary. | 

Solyman advances into Hungary. F erdinand 
king of the Romans comes up with the Turks, 
between Buda and Belgrade. A bloody battle 
enſues, in which Ferdinand is put toflight, with 
the loſs of 24,000 men. One would have ima- 

ined Italy and Auſtria were in the hands of the 
ttomans, and Francis I. maſter of Lombardy ; 
but this is not the caſe. Barbaroſſa, not find - 
ing Francis I. appear to aſſiſt him in the Mila- 
neſe, retreats with his booty and his ſlaves to 
Conſtantinople. Auftria is left in ſecurity, 
The emperor had withdrawn his troops from 
the Artois and Picardy, His two fifters, the 
one Mary of Hungary, governeſs of the Low- 
countries, the other Eleonora of Portugal, wife 
of Francis I. having managed a treaty upon the 
frontiers, the emperor conſents to it, that he 
N 2 may 
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may have ſreſh troops wherewith to oppoſe the 
Turks, and Francis I. is left at liberty to paſs 
into Italy. 

The Dauphin Henry was already in Pied- 
mont, where the French were maſters of. al- 


moſt all the towns, ſome few excepted, which 


were deſended by the marquis del Vaſto, whom 
the French call Duguaſt. A treaty is then con- 
cluded for ſome months in this country. This 
was not making war ſeriouſly, after projects of 
10 great and ſo dangerous a nature, He who 
loſt moſt by this peace was the duke of Savoy, 
plundered both by friends and enemies; for 
beth Imperialiſts and French keep ſtill the paſ- 
{ciiou of molt of his towns. 
1538. | 

The treaty between Charles V. and Francis 
I. is prolonged at the. expence of the duke of 
Savoy for ten years, 

Solyman is angry that his ally don't purſue 
his victory. All things are done by halves in 
this war. 

Charles, having paſt into Italy to conclude 
the treaty, marries his baſtard daughter, widow 
of Alexander de Medicis, to Octavio Farneſe, 
rand- on to a baſtard of Paul the third duke of 
—— Placentia, and Caſtro. Theſe duchies 
had been formerly the inheritance of the coun- 
tels Mathilda; ſhe had given them to the 
church, and not to the pope's baſtards. They 
have ſince been annexed to the duchy of Milan. 
Pope Julius II. joined them to the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, whence they were detached by Paul III. 
who gave them to this ſon. The emperor 
might very juſtly have claimed the ſovereignty of 

5 them; 
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them; but he rather choſe to favour the pope 
than quarrel with him, 

After all theſe great preparations for defence, 
Francis I. retires trom the frontiers of Piedmont, 
Charles V. takes the road of Spain, and meets 
Francis I. at Aguemortes, with as much fami- 
liarity as if this prince had never been his pri- 
ſoner, as if he had never given him the lye, as 
if he had never challenged him to ſingle combat, 
as if the king of France had not brought the 
Turks into the empire; and as if he had not 
ſuffered Charles V. to be treated as a poiſoner. 


1539. | 
Charles V. is Wa. Spain, that Ghent, 
the place in which he was born, is upon the 
brink of revolting, in defence of its privileges. 
All the towns of the Low-countries have cer- 
tain rights; no aſſiſtance was ever obtained in 
this flouriſhing country by arbitrary impoſition. 
The ftates always ſurniſhed their ſovereign, 
when it ſeemed needſul, with a free piit, and 
the town of Ghent, from time immemorial, had 
enjoyed the prerogative of naming her own con- 
tibution. The ſtates of Flanders having grant- 
ed 120,000 florins, to the governeſs of the Low- 
countries, appoint 400,000 to be raiſed upon 
the people of Ghent, who oppoſe this incroach- 
ment, and refer to their privileges. The go- 
verneſs cauſes the principal citizens to be arreſt - 
ed; an inſurrection enſues; the inhabitants 
take up arms : it was one of the richeſt and, 
largeſt cities in Europe. They offer to give 
themſelves up to the king of France, as to their 
fovereign ; but he makes a merit of refuſing 


their propoſal ; ſtill flattering himſelf with hopes 
, N 3 of 
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of obtaining from the emperor the inveſtiture of 
Milan for one of his ſons. And what enſues? 
He obtains neither Ghent nor Milan, 
ne emperor then demands a paſlage for him- 
ſelf thro” France, that he may puniſh the rebels 
of Ghent. The Dauphin and the duke of Or- 
leans receive him at Bayon. Francis I. gors 
before him to Chateblerant. Charles V. enters 
Paris on the firſt of January. The parliament 
and all the public bodies meet and compliment 
him without the walls of the town. They car- 
ry to him their keys. Priſoners are in his name 
fet at liberty. He preſides in parliament, and 
makes a knight, This act of authority in Si- 
giſmund was found fault with, in Charles V. 
it was approved. To create a knight at that 
time was only declaring a man noble, to which 
ei was adjoined an honourable and uſeleſs 
title, 

Knighthood had been in great eſteem in Eu- 
rope; but it had never been more than a name 
given inſenſibly to Lords of fiefs, diſtinguiſhed 
for their military atchievements. By little and 
little theſe lords of fiefs had erected knighthood 
into a ſort of imaginary order, compoſed of reli- 
gious ceremonies of virtue and debauchery. But 
this title of knight was never part of the conſti- 
tution of a ſtate ; they never acknowledged any 
but feudal laws. A lord of a fief, when a knight, 
might be more reſpected than another in ſome 

caſtles, but it was not upon the footing of a 
knight that he entered the diets of the empire, 
the ſtates of France, the cortes of Spain, or the 
parliament of England, but upon the footing of 
a baron, ear}, a marquis, or a duke, The lords 
bannerets 
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bannerets in the armies were called knights, but 
it was not in quality of knights that they had 
banners, no more than that they had caſtles and 
territories in quality of Worthies; but they 
only called them Worthy, becauſe they were 
ſuppoſed to have done ſome worthy action. 

In the main, that which is called knighthood 
belongs rather to romance than hiſtory. It was 
little more than an honourable mummery. 
Charles V. ought not to have created a bailiff of 
a town in France, becauſe that is a real employ- 
ment. He conferred the vain title of knight, 
and, in effect, the real part of this ceremony 
wes his declaring a man to be noble who was 
not fo. This nobility was acknowledged in 
France only by curteſy, out of reſpect to the 
emperor, But what is moſt likely is, that 
Charles V. by this procedure, would have inſi- 
nuated a belief of the emperor's right to confer 
this title in every dominion. Sigiſmund had 
made one knight in France, Charles would 
therefore make another; nor could this prero- 
gative be refuſed to an emperor to whom they 
had granted that of ſetting priſoners at liberty. 

Thoſe who have imagined that the detaining 
Charles priſoner was a ſubject of debate, ſpeak 
without any proof “. Francis I. would have 
been guilty of the greateſt infamy, if, thro' a 
mean treachery, he had detained him priſoner, 
whoſe captive he had been by force of arms. 


— 


* Thuanus ſays the conſtable Montmorency diſſuaded 
Francis from taking any diſhonourable advantage of his 
gueſt ; certain it is, the conſtable was ſoon after diſgraced, 
being ſuſpected of carrying on a correſpondence with the 
emperor, 
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There are ſome ſtate crimes which have the 
ſanction of cuſtom; there are others which no 
cuſtom can authorize, and which the chivalry of 
thoſe times would have diſcountenanced. It is 
laid that the king only exacted from him a pro- 
mile of conferring the Milaneſe on the duke of 
Orleans, brother to the Dauphin Henry, and 
that he ſatisfied himſelf with his bare word. 
Here he piqued himſelf more upon his genero- 
tity than his cunning. 

Charles enters Ghent at the head of 2000 
horſe and 6000 foot, which he brought with 
him. The people of Ghent might have raiſed 
80,000 armed men, yet they give him no op- 
poſition, | 


I 540. 
On the 12th of May the privileges of Ghent 
were taken from it, twenty-four of the princi- 
pal citizens were hanged, the citadel razed to 
the ground, and the citizens condemned to ad- 
vance, towards the rebuilding it, 300,000 du- 
cats, and to furnith gooo ducats yearly for the 
ſupport of the gartilon. There is ſeldom a 
better uſe made of law in the hands of the ſtrong. 
When the blood of the miniſters of Mary of 
Burgundy had been here ſhed before her eyes, the 
town eſcaped without puniſhment, while for ſup- 
porting its real rights it was almoſt ruined, 
Francis I. ſends his wiſe Eleonora to Bruſſels 
to ſolicit the inveſtiture of Milan; to facilitate 
which he not only renounces his alliance with 
the Turks, but enters into an oftenſive one 
with the pope againſt them. It was the empe- 
ror's deſign to make him loſe his ally, and yet 
not to give him Milan, | 
| 'The 
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The Lutheran religion, and the league of 
Smalcald, acquire new ſtrength in Germany, 
by the death of George of Saxony, the powerful 
ſovereign of Miſnia and Thuringia. He was a 
very zealous catholic, and his brother Henry, 
who continued the line, was a firm Lutheran. 
George, by his laſt will, diſinherited his brother 
and his nephews, in caſe they did not return to 
the religion of their anceſtors, and left his do- 
minions to the houſe of Auſtria, This was 
quite a new caſe. No law of the empire could 
deprive a prince of his eſtate on account of his 
religion. John Frederick, elector of Saxony, 
and the brave landgrave of Heſſe, George's 
kinſman, preſerve the ſucceſſion to the natural 
heir, by furniſhing him with troops. Luther 
comes to preach among them, and the inhabit- 


ants here, as well as thoſe of Saxony and Heſſe, 


become Lutherans. 

Lutheraniſm ſignalizes itſelf by tolerating po- 
lygamy. The wife of the landgrave, the daugh- 
ter of George, indulges her huſband, whom ſhe 
could not pleaſe, with leave to marry again, 
The landgrave, being in love with Margaret de 


Saal, daughter of a Saxon gentleman, propoſes 


the queſtion to Luther, Melanchton, and Bucer, 


whether he could, in conſcience, have two 


wives? and whether the law of nature could, 
in this point, be reconciled to the Chriſtian law? 
'The three apoſtles, extremely confounded, give 
him, privately, their permiſſion in writing. All 
huſbands might be permitted to do the ſame; 
for, in a caſe of conſcience, a landgrave cannot 
be allowed greater liberties than another man.. 
But this example was not followed. The dif- 

ficulties 
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ficulties enſuing from keeping two wives, ex- 
ceeds, greatly, the diſguſt ariſing from having 
only one. | 

The emperor does his beſt endeavours to over- 
turn the league of Smalcald ; and is able only 
to divide from it Albert of Brandenburg, ſur- 
named Alcides, Several conferences are held 
between the Proteſtants and Catholics, the 
common conſequence of all which is their being 
unable to agree. 


1541. 

On the 18th of July the emperor publiſhes, 
at Ratiſbon, an Interim, an Inhalt, fo it is 
commonly called, or an edict, whereby every 
perſon is left to his own belief without moleſta- 
tion. | 
This edit was neceſſary now, when armies 
were to be levied againſt the Turks. We have 
before remarked, that numerous armies were 
only levied upon points of exigency. Solyman 
had been conſidered as the protector of John 
Zapoli, who had always been competitor for the 
crown of Hungary with Ferdinand. This pro- 
tection gave a pretext to the Turkiſh invaſion z 
for John being dead, Solyman remained in the 
place of tutor to his ſon. - 

The imperial army beſieges the young pupil 
of Solyman in Buda; but the Turks come to 
his aſſiſtance, and give the Chriſtians an irreco- 
verable overthrow. 3 

The Sultan, at length, weary of fighting and 
conquering ſo often for Chriſtians, ſeizes on 
K as the reward of his victories, and 
leaves Tranſylvania to the young prince, who, 
according to his doctrine, could have no here- 


ditary 
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ditary right to an elective kingdom as Hungary 
Was. 

Ferdinand, king of the Romans, then offers 
to become tributary to Solyman, provided he 
will give him that kingdom, and is anſwered 
by the Sultan, that he muſt renounce all claim 
to Hungary, and beſides do him homage for 
Auſtria. ' | 

Whilſt things were in this ſituation, and 
the Turkiſh army diminiſhed by the plague, So- 
lyman returns to Conſtantinople; and Charles 
paſſes over into Italy. Inſtead of projecting 
the reſcue of Hungary from the Turks, he pre- 
pares for an attack upon Algiers. This was 
being more attentive to the glory of Spain than 
that of the empire. Maſter of Tunis and Al- 
giers, all Barbary would have been ſubjected to 
the Spaniſh yoke; while Germany was to de- 
fend itſelf againſt the Turks as well as it could, 
He lands on the coaſt of Algiers on the 23d of 
October, with almoſt as many people as attend- 
ed him at the ſiege of Tunis. But a violent 
ſtorm having ſunk fifteen of his gallies, eighty- 
ſix of his veſlzls, and his troops having been an- 
noyed on land by the Moors, and ſtorms in 
conjunction, Charles is forced to reimbark on 
board the renfainder of his ſhips, and arrives at 
Carthagena in November, with the ruins of his 
fleet and army. His reputation ſuffers conſide- 
rably. He is blaied for his raſhneſs in this 
undertaking ; yet had he ſucceeded, he had been 
{till the avenger of Europe. The famous Her- 
nan Cortez, the conqueror of ſo many Ameri- 
can nations, ſerved as a volunteer in this expe- 
dition againſt Algiers, Here he ſaw the differ- 


ence 
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The duke of Cleves, heir to the duchy of 
Guelders, invaded. by Charles V. was with 
count Mansfeld in the duke of Orleans's ar- 


my. 

"The king of France has ſtill another army 
in Piedmont. The emperor is aſtoniſhed to 
find France, which he had ſo often oppreſſed, 
ſtill miſtreſs of ſuch force, and fo many re- 
ſources, War is waged equally between 
them, without any advantageous deciſion for 
either one party or the other. The council of 
Trent aſſemble during this war. The impe- 
rialiſts arrive there on the 28th of January. 
The Proteſtants refuſe to attend, and the coun- 
cil is ſuſpended, 
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1543. 
N the 26th of AE is completed at Nu- 
remberg that tranſaction of the duke of 
Lorrain with the Germanic body, whereby his 
duchy is acknowledged an independent ſove- 
reignty, and exempt from the charge of paying 
to the Imperial Chamber two-thirds of the tax 
of an elector. | 
In the mean time, there is publiſhed a new 
league againſt Francis I. between Charles V. 
and Henry VIII. Thus do princes quarrel, and 
thus do they re- unite. That very Laer VIII. 
whoſe excommunication Charles had procured, 
for having repudiated his aunt, allies himſelf 


to him who was thought to be his irreconcile- 
able 


— 
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able enemy. Charles at length attacks Guel- 
derland, and poſſeſſes himſelf of all that coun- 
try belonging to the duke of Cleves, ally to 
Francis I. The duke of Cleves aſks him par- 
don upon his knees. The emperor makes him 


renounce the ſovereignty of the duchy of Guel- 


dres, and gives him the inveſtiture of Cleves 
and of Juliers. 

He takes Cambray, about which, although a 
free town, the empire and France had wran- 
gled. No ſooner had Charles V. Jeagued with 
the king of England to bear down France, but 
Francis I. calls the Turks to his affiſtance a 
fecond time, Cheredin, their admiral, comes 
with gallies to Marſeilles, He goes to the ſiege 
ef Nice wich the count d' Eng, lien: he takes 
that town, but the caſtle is ſuecoured by the 
Imperialiſts, and Cheredin withdraws to Tou- 
lon, This defcent of the Turks was not 
very memorable, becauſe they had been armed 
in the name of the molt Chriſtian king 

At the fame time that Ch 
againft France 


tle he treats with the pope 
are Proteſtants ; ; while he preſſes Germany 
to ſecure him from the Furkith invaſions ; he 
wages war againſt the king of Denmark. 
Chriſtiern II. kept in priſon by thoſe who 
had been formerly his ſubjefts, had made 
Charles V. heir to his three kingdoms, which 
he no longer poſicited, and which were elective, 
Guſtavus Vasa reigns peaceably in Sweden. 
The duke of Holſtein had been elected king of 
Denmark in 153 It was this king of Den- 
maik, by name Chriftiern III. who attacked the 
gwpercr in Holland with a fleet of forty ſhips; 
but 
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but a peace is ſoon clapt up. This Chriftiern 
ITI. renews with his two brothers, John and 
Adolphus, the antient treaty, relating to the 
duchies of Holſtein and of Schleſwick, John 
and Adolphus, and their deſcendants, were to 
poſſeſs theſe duchies in common with the kings 
of Denmark. 

Charles aſſembles at that time a great diet at 
Spire; at which Ferdinand his brother, and all 
the electors and princes, as well Catholic as 
Proteſtant, are preſent. Charles V. and Fer- 
dinand there demand ſuccour againſt the Turks 
and againſt the king of France. There they 
gave Francis I. the names of Benegad, Barba- 
rian, and the Enemy of God. Theking of France 
intends to ſend” ambaſſadors to this great diet. 
He diſpatches a herald to procure him a paſſport, 
and they put his herald in priſon. 

The diet grant him ſubſidies and troops; but 
theſe only for ſix months. They conſiſt of but 
four thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand foot: 
but a feeble aſſiſtance for a prince who had no 
great hereditary dominions. 

The emperor cannot obtain this ſuccour 
without doing much in favour of the Luther- 
ans. He gains an important point by obtaining 
in this diet, that the imperial chamber of Spire 
ſhall be made up of one half Lutherans and the 
other half Cathelics, of which the pope lougly, 
but vainly complains “. 


The 


Father Barre, author of a large hiſtory of Germany, 
puts theſe words into the mouth of Charles V.“ The pops 
is happy in that the princes of the league of Smalcald did 
not propoſe my becoming a Proteſtant, In that caſe, I 
know not what I ſhould have done,” It is well known, 
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| | The old admiral Barbaroſſa, who had paſſed 


the winter at Toulon and Marſeilles, again 
cruiſes on the coaſt of Italy, and carries oft his 
gallies, loaden with plunder and flaves, te Cen- 
itantinople, where he finiſhed a career that had 
| been a long time fatal to Chriſtianity. 

| The king of France gathered a Jeſs odious 
| and more honourable ſucceſs from the battle of 
| Ceriſoles, which count d'Enguien gained in 
"ul Piedmont over the marquis Del Vaſto, a famous 
general of the emperor, on the x1th of April; 
# yet this victory could not open a paſſage to the 
it French in the Milaneſe, while the emperor pene- 
1 trates to Soiſſons, and menaees Paris. 

1 Henry VIII. is, for his part, in Picardy, 
| Notwithſtar ding the battle of Ceriſoles, France 
3s in more danger than ever. Nevertheleſs, by 
one of thoſe my ſteries, which hiſtory can ſcarcely 
ever clear up, Francis I. makes an advantage- 
I ous peace. To what can this be attributed, but 
171 the miſtruſts mutually entertained of each other 
by the kings of France and of England, This 
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| | that this was the emperor Joſeph's anſwer to Clement XI. 

| | | when he complained of his condeſcenſions to Charles XII. 

Father Latre is not ſatisfied with imputing to Charles V. 

this diſcourſe, which he never held; but he has alſo in- 

| ſerted in his book a great number of facts and diſcourſes, 

I taken word for word from the hiſtory of Charles XII. He 
! 
| 


Vas copied above one hundred pages. It is not impoſſible 
iT that they may have ſaid and acted in the twelfth, thirteenth 
it | and fourteenth centuries, exaGly as in the eighteenth ; but 
i is not at all likely, There was a neceſſity for making 
this note. becauſe journaliſts having perhaps ſeen, in the 
kiftory of Charles XII. and that of Germany, ſo many 
| ↄcce unts abſolutely alike, might have accuſed the writer of 
is & arles the XIIth's Lite of plagiariſm ; never conſidering 
| that the latter hiſtorian had written twenty years before the 
lor mer. 
| peace 
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peace is concluded on the 18th of September, 
at Crepi. This treaty imports, that the duke 
of Orleans, ſecond ſon of the king of France, 
{hall eſpouſe a daughter, either of the emperor 
or the king of the Romans; and that he ſhall 
have the Milaneſe, or the Low Countries. 
This appears to be a very extraordinary alter- 
native. Charles, in parting with the Milaneſe, 
beſtows only a hef of the empire; but in giving 
up the Low Countries, he {trips his fon of his 
inheritance, 

As for the king of England, his conqueſts 
are ended at the town of Boulogne, and France 
is preſerved from every attempt. 

1 

The council of Trent opens in the month 
of April. The Proteſtants declare, that they 
will not acknowledge it for a council. The 
civil war begins. Henry, duke of Brunſwick, 
{tripped, as we have ſeen, of his poſſeſſions by 
the league of Smalcald, repoſieſſes them by the 
aſſiſtance of his brother the archbiſhop of Bre- 
men, where he puts all to fire and ſword. 

Philip the famous landgrave of Heſſe, and 
Maurice of Saxony, the nephew of George, 
reduce him to the laſt extremities, He ſurren- 
ders to theſe princes at diſcretion, marching 
bare-headed, together with his fon Victor, a- 
mong the troops of the conqueror. © Charles 


approves of, and compliments theſe dangerous 


victors. He keeps fair with them as yet. 

AS ſoon as the council meets, Paul III. with 
the conſent of the emperor, gives, in the moſt 
folemn manner, the inveſtiture of Parma and 
Placentia to his eldeſt ſon Peter Lewis Farneſe, 
whoſe ſon Octavius had already married the 
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widow of Alexander de Medicis, who was 
Charles V's baſtard, This coronation of 2 
pope's baſtard made a ſtrange contraft with the 
council convoked to reform the church. 

The elector Palatine made uſe of that oppor- 
tunity to renounce the Roman communion. 
Luther dies ſoon after at Eiflaben on the 18th 
of February, 1545, reckoning qe to the 
old calendar, He had had the ſatisfaction of 
withdrawing one half of Europe from the Ro- 
man church, and he efteemed this glory beyoud 
any that conqueſt can beſtow. 

I 546. 

The death of the duke of Orleans, who was 
to have married the emperor's daughter, and to 
have had either the Low Countries or the Mila- 
neſe, removes one uneaſineſs of Charles: how- 
ever he had others that were very ſufficient: the 
Proteſtant princes of the league of Smalcald had 
effectually divided Germany into two parties. 
In the one, there was ſcarcely more acknow- 
ledged than the name of emperor ; in the other, 
they did not openly diſavow his authority; but 
then they reſpeCled it as little as if it had been 
entirely aboſithed among the Proteſtant princes, 

Theſe princes ſhew their credit in managing 
the peace between the kings of France and of 
England. They ſend ambaſſadors to theſe two 
kingdoms ; the peace is concluded, and Henry 
VIII. favours the league of Smalcald. 

Lutheraniſm had made ſuch a progreſs, that 
the elector of Cologne, Herman de Neuvid, 
although an — ang introduced it in his 
territories, and waited only a fair opportunity 
to ſeculariſe both himſelf and his electorate. 
Paul ILL excommunicates and deprives him of 


his 
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his archbiſhopric. A pope might excommuni- 
cate whom ne pleaſed ; but it was not fo eaſy 
tor him to deprive a prince of the empire of his 
dominions; to that Germany mult conſent, 
The pope in vain orders, that they ſhould ac- 
knowledge Adolphus de Schawembourg the arch- 
biſhop's coadjutor, but not the elector's coadju- 
tor. Charles V. always acknowledges the elcc- 
tor Herman, and threatens him to the end that 
he ſhould give no aſſiſtauce to the princes of the 
league of Smalcald; but the year following 
Herman is at length depoſed, and Schawem- 
bourg has his electorate, | 

A civil war already begins on account of 
Henry of Brunſwick, who is detained priſoner 
by the landgrave of Heſſe. Albert of Branden- 
burg, margrave of Culmbach, joins with Joha 
ef Brunſwick, the priſoner's nephew, to deliver 
and avenge him. Ihe emperor encourages, and 
underhand aſſiſts them. 

At that time the troops of the princes and of 
the confederate towns take the field. Charles, 
no longer able to diſſemble, begins by obtaining 
of Paul III. about 10, ooo foot, and five hun- 
dred lizht horſe, for ſix months, paying 200,000 
Roman crowns, and being granted a bull for 
levying one half of one year's revenue belong- 
ing to the eccleſiaſtical benefices in Spain, and 
to alienate monaſteria] poſſeſſions to the amount 
of 500,000 crowns. He durſt not have de- 
manded the ſame conceſſions from the churches 
of Germany. 'The Lutherans were too near 


. neighbours, and many churches would have ra- 


ther feculariſed themſelves than have ſubmitted 
to pay. 
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The Proteſtants are already maſters of all the 
paſſes of the Tiroleſe, and extend themſelves 
thence to the Danube. The elector of Saxony, 
John Frederick, and Philip landgtave of Heſſe, 
merch by the way of Franconia. Philip, a 
prince of the houſe of Brunſwick, and his four 
ons, three princes of Anhalt, and George of 
Wirtemberg, uncle to duke Ulric, are all in 
his army. "The counts of Oldemburg, of Mans- 
held, of Oettingen, of Henneberg, of Furſtem- 
berg, and many other princes, are ſcen at the 
bead of their troops. The towns of Ulric, of 
Straſburg, of Norlinguen, and of Augtburg, 
tend out their forces alſo. "There are eight re- 
giments of Swiſs Proteſtants. This army con- 
tiſted of more than (o, ooo foot and 15,000 
horſe, 

The emperor, who had but very few troops, 
nevertheleſs acts as maſter, and puts the elector 
of Saxony under the ban of the empire, at Ra- 
tiſbon, .on the 18th of July. He has ſoon an 
army ſtrong enough to ſupport his edict, The 
10,000 Italians ſent by the pope arrive; 6000 
Spaniards, being his old regiments from the 
Milaneſe and from Naples, join themſelves to 
his Germans; but, though he ought to have 
three nations armed, he had not as yet an army 
equal to that of the league, when reinforced by 
the ſoldiery of the elector Palatine, 

There are ſeveral ſlight ſkirmiſhes ; ſeveral 
poſts and towns, as in all other wars, are taken 
and retaken. 

The emperor is preſerved by a Proteſtant 
prince. Maurice, marquis of Miſnia and Thu- 
ringia, of the houſe of. Saxony, nephew to 
George, and kinſman to the landgrave of Heſſe; 

rag 
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the ſame to whom the landgrave and elector of 
Saxony had preſerved his dominions, and whoſe 
tutor the elector had been, forgets his duty to 
theſe his neighbours, and ſides with the empe- 
ror, who promiſes not to moleſt him in his re- 
ligion of Lutheraniſm ; and this aſſurance ſerves 
him as a pretext for his conduct to his ſubjects. 

He aſſembles 10,000 foot and 3000 horſe ; 
makes a diverſion in Saxony; defeats the elec- 
tor's troops ; and is the firſt cauſe of the mis- 
fortune of the allies. The king of France ſends 
them 200,000 crowns. This was enough to 
keep diſcord on foot, but not to make their 
party victorious. 

The emperor gains ground daily. Moſt of 
the towns of Franconia ſurrender, and are hea- 
vily taxed, 

The elector Palatine, one of the princes of 
the league, throws himſelf at Charles's feet, 
and aſks his pardon. Almoſt all the country as 
far as Heſſe- caſſel is ſubdued. 

Then pope Paul III. withdraws his 10,000 
men, for whoſe ſervice he had only articled fix 
months. He. fears aſſiſting the emperor too 
much, even againſt the Proteſtants. Charles is 
not much weakened by this loſs. The death 
of the king of England, Henry VIII. happens 
on the 28th of January; and a diſorder, which 
at the ſame time haſtens the diſſolution of Fran- 
cis I. deprives, the league of Smalcald of two 
powerful protectors. 

1547. 

Charle; eaſily ſucceeds in detaching the old 
duke of Wirtemberg from the league. He was 
fo irritated at the revolts to which religion had 
given a pretext, that he attempted eftabliſhins 
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at Naples an inquiſition of the ſame ſort with 
that ſo long ſettled in Spain; but this tribunal 
is no ſooner ſet up there than it is aboliſhed, 
having cauſed a moſt violent ſedition. The 


. Emperor liked much better draining the Neapo- 


Jitans of money to affiſt him in ſuppreſſing the 
league of Smalcald, than to perſiſt in forcing 
upon them an inquiſition, from whence he 
could reap no advantage. 

The league ſeems almoſt deſtroyed by the 
ſubmiſſion of the Palatinate and of Wirtemberg, 
but acquires new ſtrength from the junction of 
the citizens of Prague, and ſeveral of the can- 
tons of Bohemia, who revolt againſt their ſove- 
reign Ferdinand, and go to ſuccour the confe- 
derates. Albert of Brandenburg, margrave of 
Culmbach, ſurnamed Alcides, of whom we have 
often ſpoken, was in reality for the emperor ; 
but his troops are defeated, and he is taken pri- 
loner by the elector of Saxony. 

To recompence the loſs of the elector of 
Brandenburg, John the Severe, all Lutheran as 
he is, taxes. arms in favour of the head of the 
empire, and aſſiſts Ferdinand againſt the Bohe- 
mians. ä 

Alt things were in confuſion, and nothing 
heard of but battles and ravages towards the 
Elbe. At length the emperor paſſes the Elbe 
with a very ſtrong army near Mulberg, accom- 

anied by his brother and his brother's children, 
Aaximilian and Ferdinand, the duke of Alva 
being his principal general, 

The army of the duke of Saxony is attacked 
on the 24th of April. This battle of Mulberg 


was deciſive; and it is affirmed,” that in it 


* . there*were but forty men killed on the ſide of 


the 
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the emperor. This is almoſt incredible. The 
elector of Saxony, being wounded, is taken pri- 
ſoner, with the young prince Erneſt of Brunf- 
wick. On the 12th of May, Charles cauſes 
the elector to be condemned to loſe his head by 
advice of council, The ſevere duke of Alva 
prefided at this trial. The ſecretary of the 
council fignifi:d his ſentence to the eleAor on 
the ſame day, who was playing at cheſs with 
prince Erneſt of Brunſwick, 

Duke Maurice, who was to have had his 
electorate, has the eafily acquired glory of 
obtaining pardon for him. Charles grants him 
his life, on condition that he renounce, for 
himſelf and his children, the electoral dignity 
in favour of Maurice. They leave bim the 
town of Gotha and its dependencies, having 
firſt demoliſhed the fortreſs. From him are de- 
ſcended the dukes of Gotha and of Weimar. 
Duke Maurice engages to pay him a penſion of 
50,000 golden crowns yearly, and to advance 
him 100,000 at one time towards the payment 
of his debts. All thoſe that had been made pri- 
ſoners, particularly Albert of Brandenburg and 
Henry of Brunſwick, were ſet at liberty; but 
the elector remains ſtill the priſoner of Charles. 

His wife Sibilla, fiſter to the duke of Cleves, 
throws herſelf at the emperor's feet, all bathed 
in tears, to requeſt her huſband's liberty, but 
in vain. | 

The elector's allies are ſoon difperſed. The 
landgrave of Heſſe thinks only of ſubmitting, 


which he is allowed to do conditionally ; that 


he comes to embrace the knees of the emperor z 
that he razes all his fortreſſes, except Caſſel or 
Zingenheim 3 
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12 CHARLES V. 


Zingenheim; paying beſides 150, ooo golden 
crowns. 

The new 8elector, Maurice of Saxony, and 
the elector of Brandenburg, promiſe, under 
their hands, to the landgrave, that they will 
make no attempt upon his liberty. They give 
ſecurity, and conſent to be ſummoned to a court 
of juſtice either by him or his children ; and, 
in caſe of failure, to undergo ſuch treatment as 
the emperor ſhall think breach of faith de- 
ſerves. 

Upon theſe aſſurances the landgrave ſubmits 
to every thing. Granvel biſhop of Arras, after- 
wards cardinal, fettles the conditions, which 
Philip ſigned. We have been always affured, 
that this prelate deceived the unfortunate prince, 
who had exprefly ſtipulated, that he ſhould not 
be detained a priſoner in coming to alk the em- 
peror's pardon. Granvel writ, that he ſhould 
not aways be detained a priſoner. There needed 
but a # in the place of an » to cauſe this ſtrange 
difference in the German language. The words 
of the treaty ought to have been nicht mit eini- 
ger geſængniſe, and Granvel writ e wiger. 

The landgrave was remiſs in reviſing the 
treaty: he imagined it was as it ought to 
have been; confiding in which, he went and 
threw himſelf at the emperor's feet. When he 
imagined that he might retire in faſety, he was 
arreited, and kept « long time in the emperor's 
train. The conqueror ſeized upon all the ar- 
tillery of John Frederick, elector of Saxony, of 
the landgrave of Hefle, and alſo of the duke of 
Wirtemberg. He confilcated the poſſeſſions of 
many of the chiefs of the party: he impoſed 
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taxes on all thoſe whom he had vanquiſhed, 
not excepting the towns that had only afliſted 
them. It is pretended that in this manner he 
raiſed 1,600,000 golden crowns. 

Ferdinand king of the Romans, on his part, 
puniſhes the Bohemians, depriving the citizens 
of Prague of their privileges and their arms, 
many of whom were condemned to death, and 
others to perpetual impriſonment. The taxes 
and confiſcations were immenſe : theſe never 
fail to have a conſiderable part in the vengeance 
of ſovereigns. 

The council of Trent was diſperſed during 
theſe troubles, The pope. inclines to transfer 
it to Bologna. 

The emperor had conquered the league, but 
not the Proteſtant religion. "Thoſe of that 
communion demand in the diet of Augſburg, 
that the Proteſtant divines ſhall have a delibe- 
rative voice in the council. 

The emperor was more diſſatisfied with the 
pope than with the Proteſtant divines. He could 
not forgive him for having recalled the troops 
of the church in the heat of the war of Smal- 
cald. He makes him feel his anger on account 
of Parma and Placentia, He had permitted the 
holy father to give the inveſtiture of it to his 
baſtard fon, when he had a mind to keep fair 
with him; but when diſlatished, he recollected 
that Parma and Placentia are dependent on the 
Milaneſe, and that it was the emperor alone 
who ought to give the inveſtiture. Pope Paul 
III. alarmed at the power of Charles V. nego- 
tiates againſt him with Henry II. and the Ve- 
netians. 
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In theſe circumſtances, the ſon of the pope, 
become odious for his crimes all over Italy, was 
aſſaſſinated by the conſpirators. The emperor 
then poſſeſſes himſelf of Placentia, taking it 
from his kindred, notwithſtanding his parental 
tenderneſs for Margaret - daughter. 

1548. 

The emperor quarrels with the pope, and fa- 
vours the Proteſtants a little more. He had al- 
ways deſigned the council to be in ſome Ger- 
man town, and pope Paul III. transferred it to 
Bologna. This added freſh fuel to the quarrel 
ſubſiſting on account of Placentia. On the one 
ſide, the pope threatened the emperor with ex- 
communication, and thereby gave the Proteſt- 
ants a new opportunity of reflecting on him, 
who held the {piritual arms employed by the 
pope in favour of his children, in that ridicu- 
Jous light they mecited. On the other hand, 
Charles V. made himſelf in ſome meaſure the 
head of religion in Germany. 

On the 15th of May the grand Interim was 
publiſhed in the diet of Augſburg. This was a 
tormulary of faith and diſcipline; the tenets 
were Catholic, except that they permitted the 
communion in both kinds to the laity and mar- 
riage to the prieſts. _ indifferent ceremo- 
nies were ſacrificed to the Lutherans, to engage 
them to receive ſuch things as were more eſſen- 
tial. 

This regulation was very reaſonable; there- 
fore it contented no body. The people were 
too unſettled; both the Papiſts and the Luther- 
ans complained, and Charles V. perceives, that 
to win battles is eaſter than to govern opinions, 
Maurice, the new elector of Saxony, in order 
0 
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to oblige him, in vain endeavours to have the 
new form received in his dominions; but the 
Proteſtant miniſters were ſtronger than he. 
The elector of Brandenburg and the elector 
Palatine receive the Interim. The landgrave 
of Heſſe ſubmits to it in hope of obtaining his 
liberty, in which he is nevertheleſs deceived. 

John Frederick, the former elector of Saxony, 
although a priſoner, refuſes to ſign it. His ex- 
ample is followed by many princes and ſeveral 
towns. The clergy in general ery out againſt 
the peace preſented them by the Interim. 

The emperor contents himſelf with threaten- 
ing them; and as he leans more to the pope 
than to the Lutherans at that time, he decrees 
by the dict that the council ſhould return to 
Trent, and charges himſelf with the care of 
transferring it. 

The Low Countries are in this diet put un- 
der the care of the Germanic body: they are 
declared free from the taxes which the ſtates 
were to pay the empire, and from the juriſdic- 
tion of the imperial chamber, though included 
in the tenth circle: they are not obliged to be 
any way ſerviceable to the empire; but in caſe 
of a war with the Turks, then they were to 
contribute as much as three electors. Theſe 
rules were ſubſcribed by Charles V. on the 26th 
of June. The people of Valois are put under 
the imperial ban on account of not having paid 
their taxes, from which they are at this day 
exempt, becauſe they are known to have be- 
come free. 

The city of Conſtance does not receive the 
Interim until it is put under the ban of the em- 
pire, 
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16 CHARLES: V. 


The city of Straſburg prevails ſo far as to 
procure the Interim to take place in that diſ- 


trict with reſpect only to the Catholic churches, 


and that Lutheraniſm ſhall be publicly pro- 
feſſed. 

Cbriſtiern III. king of Denmark, receives the 
inveſtiture of the duchy of Holſtein, in common 


with his brothers John and Adolphus, by the 


hands of his ambatladors. 

Maximilian, ſon of Ferdinand, eſpouſes Mary 
his couſin, the emperor's daughter. This mar- 
riage is celebrated at Valladolid the latter end 
of September, and Maximilian and Mary are 
conjointly regents of Spain, which is notwith- 
ſtanding governed by a council named by 
Charles V. 

1549. 

The emperor retired to Bruſſels, cauſes the 
provinces of Flanders, Hainault, and the Ar- 
tois, to do homage to his eldeſt ſon Philip. 

The council of Trent is ſtill divided. There 
were ſome few prelates there in the emperor's 
intereſt, The pope had called together ſome 
others at Bologna. A fchiſm was much dread- 
ed. The pope indeed feared that the houſe of 


| Bentivoglio ſhould, under the emperor's pro- 


tection, re-enter Bologna, of which Julius II. 
had diſpoſſeſſed them. He diſſolves the council 
of Bologna. 

Octavio Farneſe, kinſman to Charles V. and 
grandſon to Paul III. has equal cauſe to com- 
plain of his father-in-law and his grandfather. 
His father-in-law detains Placentia from him, 
being at variance with the pope ; and his grand- 
father keeps him out of Parma, becauſe he had 
a diſpute with the emperor. He attempts, how- 

| ever, 
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ever, to ſeize upon Parma without ſucceſs. It 

is pretended that the pope died of the griefs heap- 

ed upon him by his family and the emperor : 

but ought not they who advanced this, to re- 

member adding, that he was 81 years of age ? 
1550. 

The arms of 3 were turned towards 
the Euphrates, ſo that the empire was not at all 
diſturbed by the Turks. The Perſians preſerve 
Auſtria, but the Turks remain ftill maſters of 
the greateſt part of Hungary. 

Henry II. king of France, ſeems very eaſy. 
The aftairs of the council, and thoſe of Pla- 
centia gave conſiderable uneaſineſs to the new 
pope Julius III. The emperor has the better 
in the Interim, which is ſtill the occaſion of 
vexation in Germany. What muſt people think 
to ſee men ſo little e as Paul III. Ju- 
lius III, and Charles V. decide upon religion? 

The powerful town of Magdeburg, was in 
Jeague with the town of Bremen, and carried 
on a war againſt the duke of Mecklenburg. 
The emperor condemns theſe two towns, and 
commits the reduction of Magdeburg to Mau- 
rice, the new elector of Saxony, whom he irri- 
tates by giving him this mark of his confidence. 
Maurice juſtifies the ambition which had ſtrip- 
ped his tutor and his kinſman of the electorate 
of Saxony by the laws attaching him to the 
head of the empire. But he thought his honour 
loft by the impriſonment of his father-in-law, 
the landgrave of Heſſe ; who, notwithſtanding 
his ſecurity and that of the elector of Branden- 
burg, was ftill detained a captive. Theſe two 
princes preſs the emperor continually to redeem 


their word. Charles takes the ſingular reſolu- 


tion 
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18 CHARLES V. 


tion of freeing them from their promiſe. The 
landgrave endeavours to eſcape, which coſt 
{ome of his domeſtics their heads. | 

The elector of Saxony, thus diſſatisfied with 
Charles V. is in no great haſte to fight for an 
emperor whoſe power all the princes felt ſo deſ- 
potic. He does nothing againſt Magdeburg : 
he lets them quietly beat the duke of Mecklen- 
burg, whom they take priſoner, and the em- 
peror begins to repent that he had given Mau- 
rice the el:Qtorate : he had too much reaſon to 
be ſorry for it: it was Maurice's intention to 
make himſelf head of the Proteſtant party, and 
to engage in his intereſts ſeveral towns as well 
as Magdeburg, and by the means of this new- 
acquired power to balance that of the emperor, 
Upon theſe principles, he already treats with 
Henry II. and a new ſtorm is brewing in the 
empire, 


1551. 

Charles V. whom — would have imagined 
in the fulneſs of power, was nevertheleſs pro- 
digiouſly embarraſſed. The Proteſtant party 
could not be attached to him, nor yet could 
they be deſtroyed. The affair of Parma and 
Placentia, in which the king of France began 
to meddle, exhibited the proſpect of an ap- 
proaching war. The Turks were till in Hun- 
gary; and in Bohemia, almoſt every-body re- 
volted againſt his brother Ferdinand. 

Charles imagined he ſhould give additional 
weight to his authority by engaging his brother 
to part with his title of king of the Romans, 
and his claim of ſucceeding to the empire, in 
favour of his ſon Philip. Paternal tenderneſs 
might have ſuggeſted this deſign ; but it is cer- 

tain, 
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tain, that the imperial authority ſtood in need of 
a chief, who, being maſter of Spain and of the 
new world, had been a!ſo ſufficiently powerful 
to control at the ſame time his enemies and the 
princes of the empire. It is alſo certain that 
the princes ſaw thereby their prerogatives in 
danger, and ſubmitted, not without difficulty, 
to the emperor's views. They contributed only 
to incenſe Ferdinand, and embroil the two bro- 
thers. 

Charles comes to an open rupture with Ferdi- 
nand, demands his depoſition of the electors, and 
requires their votes in favour of his ſon. He 
reaps nothing from this undertaking, but the 
mortification of beingrefuſed, and of ſeeing the 
elector Palatine with the electors of Saxony and 
of Brandenburg openly oppoſe his deſigns. 

The 2 at length . 2 
burg upon condition, that though he had taken 
this town in the name of the emperor, he ſub- 
dued it for himſelf. The ſame ambition which 
had prompted him to receive the electorate of 
Saxony, at the hands of Charles V. now ſpur- 
red him on to unite againſt that prince with 
Joachim, elector of Brandenburg, Frederick 
the count Palatine, Chriſtopher duke of Wir- 
temberg, Erneſt marquis of Baden-dourlach, 
and ſeveral other princes. This league was in- 
finitely more dangerous than that of Smalcald. 
Henry II. king of France, a young enter- 
priſing prince, joins the league. He was 
to furniſh 240, 000 crowns during the three 
firſt months of the war, and 60, ooo each 
month following. He makes himſelf maſter 
of Cambray, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, pro- 
tecting them as vicar of the empire; a „ 
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fort of title, which he then aſſumed for a pre- 
text, as if he had been really one. 

The king of France already laid hold of the 
affair of Parma, as a ſufficient cauſe for carry- 
ing the war into Italy. It does not appear in 
the order of things, that it was he who ſhould 
have protected Octavio Farneſe againſt the em- 
peror his father in- law; but it was very natural 
for Henry II. to leave nothing uneſſayed to- 
wards the recovery of the duchy of Milan, to 
which his predeceſſors had always pretenſions. 

Henry alſo unites with the Turks, according 
to the plan of Francis I. and the admiral Dra- 
gut, a man not leſs formidable than Cheredin, 
turnamed Barbaroſla, had been, made a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of Sicily, and pillaged the town 
of Auguſta, 

The army of Solyman at the ſame time ad- 
vances in Hungary. Julius III. was the only 
perſon who took the part of Charles V. with 
whom they united againſt his kinſman Octavio 
Farneſe; though at bottom, the intereſts and 
pretenſions of the pope and the emperor were 
very different, each pretending a right of ſove- 
reignty over Parma and Placentia. 

he French alſo carry the war into Pied- 
mont and Montferrat. The emperor is at one 
and the fame time, obliged to oppoſe a for- 
midable army of Turks in Hungary, one half 
of Germany leagued and armed againſt him, 
and a king of France, young, rich, and well 
ſerved, impatient to ſignalize himſelf, and to 
repair the misfortunes of his predeceſſors. 

Charles and Ferdinand are reconciled by 
intereſt and danger. They have at length ſome 
ſucceſs in Hungary. 

| Ferdi- 
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Ferdinand was at the ſame time happy enough 
to get Tranfilvania, The widow of John 
Zapoly, queen of Hungary, who was a queen 
only in name, governed Tranſilvania, in the 
name of her ſon Stephen Sigiſmund, under the 
protection of the Turks; a protection fo very 
tyrannical, that ſhe was weary of it. She is 
induced by Martinuſius Biſhop of Waradin, 
afterwards Cardinal, to exchange Tranfilvania 
with Ferdinand, for ſome poſſeſſions in Sileſia, 
ſuch as Opelen and Ratibor. Never did queen 
make ſo bad a bargain, Ferdinand declares 
Martinufius Vaivode of Tranſilvania. This 
cardinal governs in Ferdinand's name, with 
authority and courage. He puts himſelf at the 
head of the Tranſilvanians to march againſt 
the Turks, whom he afliſts the Imperialiſts to 
repel. But Ferdinand beginning to miſtruſt 
him, cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated by Palavicini 
in the caſtle of Wintz. 

The pope was at that time, too cloſely con- 
nected with the emperor, to dare enquiring 
into the cauſe of this aſſaſſination; however, 
he excommunicated Frederick the year follow- 
ing. An excommunication productive of nei- 
ther noiſe nor effect: It is one of thoſe 
which have been often called brutum fulmen. It 
was nevertheleſs put in practice, when ſuch men 
as ſpake in the name of the Divinity, imagined 
they have a right in his name, to ſet themſelves 
above ſuch ſovereigns as abuſed their power to 
Exceſs; but thoſe who judge of kings, ought 
themſelves to be irreprehenſible. | 

1552. 

Maurice the elector of Saxony, throws off 

his maſk, and publiſhes a manifeſto, declaring 


him. 
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himſelf allied to the king of France, to obtain 
the liberty of John Frederick, the very man 
whom he had diſpoſſeſſed, the enlargement of 
landgrave of Heſle, and for the ſupport of his 
religion. 

He is joined by Joachim elector of Branden- 


burg. William, ſon of the impriſoned land- 


grave of Heſſe, Henry Otho elector Palatine, 
and Albert of Mecklenburg are up in arms, 
before the emperor has drawn together any 
troops. 

Maurice and his confederates march to the 
defiles of Tirol, and drive out the few Im- 
perialiſts who poſſeſſed them. The emperor 
and his brother Ferdinand are nigh being taken 
priſoners, and ſave themſelves by a very diſorder- 
ly light. Charles always carries with him the 
old eleftor of Saxony as a priſoner. He offers 
him his liberty. That he refuſed to accept it, * 
is almoſt unaccountable. Perhaps, if the truth 
was known, the emperor did nor offer it. 

Nevertheleſs about the beginning of April, 
the king of France ſeizes upon Verdun, Toul, 
and Metz. He takes Haguenau and Wiſ- 
ſemburgh.” Thence he turns off towards Lux- 
emburgh and poſſeſſes himſelf of ſeveral towns. 

To add to the emperor's diſgraces, he is 
informed in his flight, that the pope had aban- 


* The elector Maurice, while Ferdinand was amuſed with 
a negotiation, forced the paſſes of the vallies that lead to 
Inſpruck, took the caſtle of Eremberg by aſſault, and had 
well nigh ſeized the perſon of the emperor, who fled with 
precipitation in the night, being conveyed in a litter du- 
ring a ſevere fit of the gout, having no other attendants 
but his brother Ferdinand and John Frederick of Saxony, 
is whom he granted his liberty on this occaſion, 
doned 
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doned his intereſt, and declared himſelf neuter 
between France and him. It was about this 
time his brother Ferdinand was excommuni- 
cated. It had been much more to the pope's 
honour, that theſe cenſures were not paſſed at 
a time when they ſeemed the effects of politics. 

In the midft of theſe troubles, the fathers of 
the council withdraw themſelves from Trent, 
and the council is again ſuſpended. 

In theſe unhappy times, all Germany is a 
prey to devaſtation. Albert of Brandenburg 
plunders all the commanderies of the Teu- 
tonic order, as well as Bamberg, Nuremberg, 
Weitzberg, and many towns of Suabia, Fhe 
confederates deſtroy by fire and ſword, the do- 
minions of the elector of Mentz, Worms, 
Spire, and lay ſiege to Frankfort. 

In the mean time, the emperor having re- 
tired to Paſſau, and aſſembled an army after ſa 
many diſgraces, brings the confederates into 
meafures. A peace is concluded on the 12th 
of Auguſt. By this renowned peace of Paſſau, 
he grants a general amneſty to all who had 
borne arms againſt him, ſince the year 1546. 
The proteſtants not only obtain a free exer- 


ciſe of their religion, but are alſo admitted 


into the imperial chamber, whence after the 


victory of Mulberg they had been excluded, It 


is ſome matter of ſurprize, that the liberty of 
the landgrave of Heſſe was not included in this 
treaty, he remaining ſtill confined in the fort of 
Rheinfeld, until he ſhould give ſecurity for his 
fidelity. Nor is it leſs wonderful, that nothing 
was ſtipulated in favour of John Frederick, the 
former elector of Saxony. 
The emperor nevertheleſs, in a ſhort time 
3 aiter, 
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after, ſets this unfortunate prince at liberty, 
and permits him to return into Thuringia, ot 
which he was ſtill maſter. 

The happy Maurice of Saxony, having 

crowned his religion with laurels, and humbled 
the emperor, enjoys the additional glory of de- 
fending him. He leads 16, 000 men into Hun- 
gary; notwithſtanding which aſſiſtance, Ferdi- 
nand finds lit impoſſible to keep poſſeſſion of 
Upper Hungary, without ſubmitting to the 
ſtates, and paying an annual tribute of 20,008 
golden crowns to Solyman. 
This was a hapleſs year for Charles V. Pied- 
mont, Montferrat, and Parma, were over-run 
with French troops, and more powerful inva- 
ſions were to be feared in the Milaneſe and the 
kingdom of Naples. Dragut infeſts all the 
Italian coaſts. 

Notwithſtanding the taxes impoſed upon the 
Germans after the battle of Mulberg, and the 
treaſures of Mexico, Charles's finances were 
drained. The vaſt extent of his territories, 
his voyages and his wars, abſorb them all. He 
borrows 200,000 golden crowns from the duke 
of Florence, count de Medicis, and gives him 
the fovereignty of Piombino and of the Iſland 
of Elbe. With his aſſiſtance he ſupports him- 
ſelf in ſome meaſure in Italy, and Jays fiege 
to Metz with a powerful army. 

Albert of Brandenburg, the only Proteſtant 


prince, who ſtill held out againſt him, is re- 


conciled, and joins his forces; but the famous 
Francis duke of Guiſe, who defended Metz 
with the flower of the French nobility, obliges 
them, on the 26th of December, to raiſe the 
liege, atter having lain 65 days before the town. 

Charles 
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Charles loſes in this undertaking, more than 
one third of his army. 
1553- FOR 
Charles, to revenge himſelf of the inſuit that 
had been offered him at Metz, ſends the counts 
de Lalain and de Rceux to lay ſiege to Le- 
rouane, which town is taken and deſtroyed. 
Pnilibert Emanuel, prince of Piedmont, af- 


terwards duke of Savoy, who ſoon became one 


of the greateſt generals of the age, is put at 
the head of the imperial army. He takes Heſ- 
din, which is razed to the ground, in the fame 
manner as Terouane. But the duke of Arſcot, 
who commanded a conſiderable body of troops, 
ſuffers himſelf to be beaten, and the fortune of 
Charles is again at a ſtand. 

The affairs of Italy remain in the ſame ſitu- 
ation; nor are thoſe of Germany ſettled. The 
reſtleſs Albert of Brandenburg, called Alcibi- 
ades, ſtill heads a body of troops that ſubſiſt 
only by pillage. He ravages the dominions of 
Henry of Brunſwick, and of Maurice elector 
of Saxony. 

The elector Maurice gives him battle nea 
Hildeſheim in the month of July, in which he 
defeats Albert, but is himtelt killed. This 
prince, though but thirty-two years of age, 
had acquired the character of a good com- 


mander, and a great politician, He is ſucceeded 


by his brother Auguſtus. | 
Albert, the Alcibiades, till continues the 


civil war. The imperial chamber proceed againſt 


him ; notwithſtanding- which he continues his 
depredations; but at length wanting men and 
money, takes refuge in France, The emperor 
better to ſecure that prodigious power, which 
had received ſo many additions and diminu- 

tions, 
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tions, concludes the marriage of his ſon Philip 
with Mary queen of England, daughter of 
Henry VIII. by Catharine of Arragon. 

Though the parliament of England made it 
an additional clauſe in the marriage-con- 
tract, that the alliance between England and 
France ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt, Charles had never- 
theleſs hopes, and thoſe not ill grounded, that 
this alliance would be ſoon broken. It was in 
reality to arm England againſt France, that he 
gave that kingdom to his fon as a ſovereign ; 
and had Mary had children, the houſe of Auſtria 
would have ſeen all the ſtates of Europe from 
the Baltic fea, France excepted, ſubſervient, to 
its laws. 

1554. | 
Charles gives up the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily to his ſon Philip, before that prince 
embarks for England, where he Jands in July, 
and is crowned with Mary his ſpouſe, in the 
ſame manner as king William has ſince been 
crowned with another Mary, but with nothing 
of William's power. 

The war between Charles V. and Henry II. 
1s ſtill carried on upon the frontiers of France 
and Italy with various ſucceſs, but ſtill in a 
ſort of æquilibrium. 

Tue troops of France ſtill remained in Pied- 
mont and Montferrat, though their number 
was inconſiderable. Nor were the forces of 
the emperor in the Milaneſe very numerous. 
It ſeemed as if they were drained on both ſides. 

Coſmo, duke of Florence, takes up arms in 
behalf of the emperor. Sienna, apprehenſive 
of falling one day into the power of the Flo- 
rentines, as it afterwards happened, was pro- 
tected by che French. Medequino marquis of 

Marignan, 
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Marignan, general of the Florentine forces, 
gains a victory over the French troops and their 
allies, on the 2d of Auguſt. In commemora- 
tion of this victory, which was gained on St. 
Stephen's day, Coſmo inſtituted the order diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of this ſaint. 


1555. 

Erneſt count of Mansield, governor of Lux- 
emburg, was very near getting poſſeſſion of the 
town of Metz, by the intrigues of a Franciſcan 
frier, though the emperor had not been able to 
ſubdue it with 50, 000 men. This frier's name 
was Leonard ; he was keeper of a convent, had 
been confeſſor to the duke of Guiſe, and was 
greatly reſpected in the town. Through his 
means, for ſeveral days, many German, Spa- 
niſh, and Italian veterans, entered the town diſ- 
guiſed like Franciſcan friers, under pretence 
of a general chapter, which was foon to be 
held therein, 

The conſpiracy was diſcovered by a Carthu- 
fan; father Leonard is arreſted, and found dead 
on the following day. His body is carried to 
the gallows, and the people are ſatisfied with 
making eighteen Franciſcan friers aſſiſt at the 
gibbeting him. 

The ancient papal policy, revives under 
pope Paul IV. of the houſe of Caraffa. This 
policy, as hath been ſeen in the courſe of this 
work, was always to prevent the emperor from 
becoming too powerful in Italy. 

The pope ſeems to have forgotten the coun- 
cil of Trent. All his thoughts are bent upon 
making war in the kingdom of Naples and the 
Milaneſe with the affiſtance of France, to pro- 
cure if poſſible, thete principalities for his ne- 

| 2 phews. 
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1674 phews. In caſe that Henry II. ſhall furniſh 
ſl new troops, he engages to join them with 
'Þ 


10, ooo men. 

The war begins to grow more ſpirited than 
1 ever, Charles (aw it impoſlible for him to have 
100 one peaceful moment. He was tormented by 

the gout, and the weight of ſuch a variety of 
affairs became painful to him. He had for a 
11. Jong time borne a principal part in all the tranſ- 

| actions of Europe. He reſolves to finiſh his 

courle by the moſt ſingular action of his life, 

J that of abdicating his crowns and the empire. 
10 | While he prepared to renounce ſo many 
141108 ſovereiguties that he might ſeclude himſelf in 
109 a monaſtery, he confirms the liberty of the 
10 Proteſtants in the diet of Augſburg. He gives 
5 up to them the eccleſiaſtical revenues upon 
1 which they had ſeized, and on their account, 
1 the form ot oath adminiſtered to the councellors 
| of the imperial chamber is changed to ſwearing 
by the golpel, inſtead of by the ſaints as formerly. 
Thus does the conqueror of Mulberg give way 
to neceſſity, and on the eve of alſuming the 
monkiſh cowl, acts like a philoſopher. 
| | On the 24th of November, he ſurrenders 

| the Low-countries to his ſon Philip, in preſence 
of the ſtates aflembled at Bruffels, and Spain, 
and the new world, together with the here- 
ditary province, on the tenth of the enſuing 
January, 

He pardons his kinſman Octavio Farneſe, giv- 
66. ing up to him Placentia and the Novareſe, after 
1 which he prepares himſelf to ſurrender the em; ire 
to his brother the king of the Romans. 

1556. 

All things diſguſted him. The Turks were 

maſters 
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maſters of part of Hungary as far as Buda, and 
troubleſome to the reſt. The Tranſylvanians. 
hore impatiently their yoke. Proteſtantiſm | 
fpread itſelf in Auſtria, and the emperor had 
for a long time determined to diveſt him of fo- 
many cares. Burdened with a premature and 
infirm old age, yet maſter of a fou! free from 
lufion, not being able to cede the empire to- 
his ſon, he gives it up to his brother, demanding 
prev ouſly the conſent of the holy ſee; he who 
certainly had not made this demand when 
elected emperor himſelf, 

Pope Paul III. abuſes the ſubmiſſion of 
Charles V. by ſending him a refuſal, This 
pontilf was extremely well ſatisfied to ſee him 
quit the empire, and to mortiſy him at the 
ſame time. 

Charles V. without 3 the pope any 
more, ſends his abdication to Bruſſels on the 
17th of September 1556, and in the 39th year 
of his reign. * 

Tune prince of Orange carries the crown and- 
imperial ſcepter to F erdinand. Charles ſoon 
after embarks for Spain, and ſhuts himſelf up 
at Eſtremadura in the monaſtry of St. Juſtus, 
of the order of St. Jerome. 

It is a common notion, that he repented of 
this proceeding ; but this is an opinion founded 
merely upon human weakneſs, which believes it 
impoſſible to quit without regret that which is 
fo furiouſly envied by the world. Charles ab- 
ſolutely no more thought of that theatre, on 


Ce | CY _ 


He reſerved to himſelf no more than a penſion of two- 
bundred thouſand ducats, to be deducted from the revenue 


ot Spain, | 
C43 which: 
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which he had played ſo conſiderable a part, nor 
yet of the world which he had troubled. 

Paul IV. engages the eccleſiaſtical electors 
neither to accept of the diſmiſſion of Charles V. 
nor to acknowledge Ferdinand. It was his 
buſineſs to ſow the feeds of diſcord in the em- 
pire, his power in Ttaly acquiring thence new 
ſtrength; and in truth, all the acts of the 
empire were publiſhed in the name of Charles 
V. until his death; a fact as important as it 
is true, and yet not taken notice of by any 
hiſtorian. 


SSS TOLEIOTIO SEL sabe 
TT DIM ANMD 
FonrTry-SECOND EMPEROR, 


1557. 
T H E abdication of Charles V. leaves con- 
fitmed the power of the German princes. 
The houfe of Auitria, divided into two branches, 
is as yet the moſt conſiderable in Europe; but 
the Spaniſh branch, far ſuperior to the other, 
intirely ingrofled by views very different from 
that of the empire, no longer permits the Span- 
ith, Italian, and Flemiſh troops to contribute 
to the imperial greatneſs. | 
Ferdinar.1 has very large poſſeſſions in Ger- 
many ; but the Upper-Hungary, which is his, 
ſcarcely affords him ſufficiency to maintain ſuch 
troops as were neceſſary to make head againſt 
the Turks. The Bohemians ſeemed to bear 
their yoke-with regret, and it is eu for 
| "erdt- 
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Ferdinand to be powerſul, independent of the 


empire. | 

The firſt year of his reign is diſtinguiſhed by 
the diet of Ratisbon, which confirms the peace 
of religion, by reconciling the houſe of Heſſe 
to that of Nailau. 

The elector Palatine, and the el:Qor of Sax- 
ony, and the duke of Cleves, who were choſen 
as umpires, adjudze the counties of Darmſtad 
to Philip landgrave of Heſſe, and the county 
of Diatz to William of Naſſau. | 

This year is marked by a fort of war, waged 
by an archbiſhop of Bremen, of the houſe of 
Brunſwic againſt Friezeland. And here is 
evinced the vaſt utility of the wiſe inſtitution 
of circles, and of directors of circles ſet 
on foot by Frederic III. and Maximilian. The 
aſſembly of the circle of Lower. Saxony re- 
eſtabliſhes peace. 

At length, on the 28th of February, the 
electors confirm the abdication of Charles 
and the (way of his brother at Francfort, An 
embaſly is ſent to the pope, which he refuſes 
to receive, ſtill pretending Ferdinand not to 
be emperor. The — proteſt, and 
then withdraw from Rome; Ferdinand is not the 
leſs acknowledged in Germany. | 

The duchy of Schleſwic is ſtill acknow- 
ledged independent of the empire. 


1558. 

On the 21ſt of 2 1558, happens 
that great event Charles the Vth's death. It 
is well known, that through a whimſical ſort of 
devotion, a ſhort time before his laſt illneſs, he 
cauſed his obfequies to be celebrated, himſelf 
afliſting as a mourner ; nay, that he was ſtretch- 

C 4 ed 
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ed upon the bier ia the middle of the church 
of dt Juſtus, while they ſung de prefundis. In 
this laſt action of his liſe he ſce ed to have 
poſſeſicd a little of the ſpirit of Johanna his 
mother, and yet upon a throne he had aways 
conducted himſelf like a politician, a hero, and a 
man not inſenſible to his pleaſures. How many 
contrarieties united in his diſpoſition! who, 
though poſlefied of more than monkiſh devo- 
tion was fuppoſed at his death to hold ſeveral 
of Luther's tenets. To what lengths will not 
human weakneſs and extravagance extend! 
Maximilian would willingly be pope. Charles 
V. tho' he died a monk, yet at his death is 
tutpected of hereſy *®*. 

Since the funeral rights of Alexander, no- 
thing had been ſo ſupetb as the obſequies of 
Charles the V. in the manner in which they 
were conducted in the principal towns of his 
dominions. At Bruſſels they coſt 70, ooo du- 
cats, Expences noble as theſe, contribute to 
illuſt rate the memory of a great man, while they 
employ and encourage arts: Yet more dura- 
ble monuments ought to have been raifed than 
a ſhow, tranſitory like this, which is certainly 
far from being ſufũcient. Something ought to 
be ere cted to immortality. 


1559- 2 

Ferdinand holds a diet at Augſburg, in which 
the ambaſſadots of Henry II. king of France 
are introduced. France had juſt made peace 
at Cateau-Cambreſis with Philip II. king of 
Spain. The French by this peace prelerved in 


* 


* [n his laſt moments he received the euchariſt in both 
ſpecies ; a circumſtance which induced many people to be- 
lie ve he favoured the Froteſtant religion. 
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Italy only Turin, and ſome other towns which 
they afterwards gave up; but they kept Mentz, 
Toul, and Verdun, which the enperor might 
have dewanded, yet they are hardly ſpoken of 
in the diet. It is barely binted to the am- 
baſſadors, that while France keeps poſteſſion 
of theſe three towns, it will be extremely hard. 
for a good underſtanding to ſubſiſt between 
Erance and Germany. | 
The new pope Pius IV. is not ſo inflexible 
as Paul IV. but ſoon acknowledges Ferdinand 
for emperor. 
1560, | 
On the 29th of November the council of 
Treat, after having been ſo long ſuſpended, is at 
length re-eſtabliſhed by a bull of Pius IV. 
he gives notice of the aſſembling this council 
to all ſovereigns; he even ſignifies it to the 
Proteſtant princes of Germany, But as the 
addreſs of his letters was To our moſt dear 
Son,” thoſe who did not chuſe to acknowledge 
themſelves children of the pope, ſend back his: 
letter un-opened, g 
1561. 
Livonia, which had hitherto belonged to the- 
empire, is divided from it and given up to Po- 
land, The knights of Livonia, who were a 
branch of the knights of the Teutonic order, - 
had been a long time matters of this province 
under the imperial protection. But theſe 
knights, unable to reſiſt the Muſcovites, and 
receiving no ſuccours from Germany, give up 
this province to Poland. Sigiſmund king of 
Poland, confers the duchy of Poland and the 


dignity of viceroy of Livonia on Godar Ketler. 
CG. : Thee 
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The meetings of the council of Trent begin. 
1562. 

The ambaſſador of Bavaria contends with that 
of Venice for precedence. The Venetians are 
maintained in poſſeſſion of their rank. The 
communion by bread-and wine is one of the firſt 
things diſcuſſed in this council. The council 
neither allows nor forbids it to the ſeculars. 
The decree barely imports, that the church has 
very juſt reaſons for prohibiting it, and that the 
fathers ſhall conduct themſelves in this affair, 
intirely by the judgment of the pope, which 
{hall be to them deciſive. 

On the 24th of November, the electors at 
Frankfort unanimouſly declare Maximilian ſon 
of Ferdinand, king of the Romans. 

All the electors aſſiſt perſonally in their ſeve- 
ral functions at this ceremony, according to 
the tenure of the golden bull. This ſolemnity 
was rendered the mote glorious by the preſence 
of an ambaſſador from Solyman, who figns a 
peace between the two emperors, whereby the 
limits of the Auſtrian and Ottoman Hungary 
are regulated. Solyman begins to grow old, 
and is not fo terrible as he has been. Never- 
theleſs, this peace was of no long duration ; 
but it was made at a time when the body of 
the empire was eaſy and happy. 

| 1563. 

This year is memorable for the diſſolution 
of the council of Trent. This long council, 
which was the laſt general one, neither ſerved 
to ſoften nor ſubdue the enemies of the Roman 
church. "They publiſhed ſome edits concern- 
ing diſcipline, which were ſcarcely admitted in 
any 
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any catholic country, and were not productive 
of any one great event. 

The council of Baſil had rent the church 
and ſet up an anti-pope. That of Conſtance 
kindled the fires of perſecution, and was the 
cauſe of thirty years war. That of Lyons de- 
poſed an emperor, and drew upon it his ven- 
geance. That of Lateran ſtripped count Ray- 
mond of his dominion of Toulouſe, and Gre- 

ory VII. by the excommunication of Henry 
iv. in the eighth council of Rome, ſet all 
things in a flame. The 4th council of Con- 
ſtantinople, which was held againſt Photius in 
the time of Charles the Bald, was a ſcene of 
many diſputes. The ſecond of Nicea, under 
Ireneus, was ſtill more tumultuous and more 
diſturbed by the diſputes about images. The 
diſputes of the Monothelites were very near 
making the third council of Conſtantinople a 
very bloody one. It is well known, that great 
diviſions actuated the councils held on account 
of Arius. The council of Trent was the only 
one which had been conducted with moderation. 

1564. | 

On the 25th of July, Ferdinand. dies. A 
will that he had made twenty years before, 
that is in the year 1.54.3, and which he did not 
contradict in. his laſt moments, ſcattered afar 
the ſeeds of that war, which diſturbed Europe 
almoſt 200 years after, 

This famous teſtament of 1543, appoints, in 
caſe of the failure of the male iſſue of either 
Ferdinand or Charles V. that the Auſtrian ter- 
ritories ſhall revert to his daughter Ann and her 
iſſue. She was the ſecond daughter to Ferdi- 
nand, and wiſe to Albert II. duke of Bavaria. 
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This foreſeen. event happened in our days, and 
embroiled all Europe. Many unhappy occur- 
rences would have been prevented, if the will 
of Ferdinand, as well as the marriage- contract 
of his daughter, had been more clearly ex- 
preſſed. 

It may be remarked, that this Anne ducheſs 
of Bavaria aſſumed the title of queen of Hun- 
gary in ber marriage- contract, as well as the 
reſt of her ſiſters. They might indeed have 
called her Queen without her being one, as ſhe 
was called #rchducheſs without poſſeſſing any 
archduchy. However, this cuſtom was not fol- 
lowed. 

Ferdinand, beſides, by his laſt will, left 
Hungary, Bohemia, and the Upper and Lower 
Auſtria, to his fon Maximilian king of the 
Romane. 

To his ſecond ſon Ferdinand, he bequeathed 
Tirol and the anterior Auſtria. 

To Charles, Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
all his poſſeſſions in Iſtria. 

The Auſtrian dominions were at that time 
all divided; but the empire, which ſtill re- 
mained in that houſe, was the ſtandard to which 
a]l the princes of that houſe re- united. 

Ferdinand was neither crowned in Lombardy 
nor Rome, The inutility of theſe ceremonies 
began to be perceived, and it was much more 
eſlential for the two principal branches of the 
imperial houſe, Spain and Auſtria, to hold a 
good intelligence with each other, It is that 
which renders Italy ſubmiſſive, and brings the 
holy ſe to a dependence upon that houſe. 
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ForkTY-THIRD EMPEROR. 


1564. . 

F HE empire, as we have already ſeen, wich- 

out ceaſing to be elective, becomes heredi- 
tary, The emperors ſince the time of Charles 
V. deſiſt from croſſing the Alps, to ſeek either 
an iron crown, or one of gold. The power of 
moſt 'weight in Italy, was that of Philip II.. 
who, though at the ſame time a vaſſal to the 
empire and to the holy ſee, governed not only 
in Italy but in Rome by his politics, and by the 
riches of the new world; the firſt gleanings o 
which, and no more, his father had poſſeſſed, 
but he enjoyed its real ſweets, | 

The empire under Maximilian II. as under 
Ferdinand I. was certainly Germany, paramount: 
of Lombardy; but this Lombardy being in the 
hands of Philip II. belonged rather to an ally 
than a vaſſal. Hungary became a dominion of 
the houſe of Auſtria, a dominion that inceſſantly 
oppoſed the Turks, and was as it were the bul- 
wark of Germany. 

Maximilian, in the firſt year of his-reign, is 
obliged, as his father and grandfather had been 
before, to carry on a war againſt Solyman. 

This Sultan, who had defeated the generals. 
of Charles V. and of Ferdinand, makes war in 
the latter part of his life by his lieutenants. 
Tranſilvania furniſhed him with a pretext, 
where he wanted always to name a tributary 


vaivode, and John Sigiſmund, ſon to that queen 
of 
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of Hungary, who had ceded her rights for ſome 
villages in Sileſia, had put his hereditary domi- 
nions under the ſultan's protection, chuſing ra- 
ther to be a ſovereign and tributary to the 
Turks, than a ſimple lord. The war is car- 
ried on in Hungary; and, in the month of Ja- 
nuary, Maximilian's generals take Tokai. Au- 
guſtus, elector of Saxony, is the only prince 


who aſſiſts the emperor in this war. The 


thoughts of all the princes, both Catholic and 
Proteſtant, were bent upon ſtrengthening them- 
ſelves. Religion at that time ingroſſed the at- 
tention of the people more than it had ever di- 
vided them. The greateſt part of the Catho- 
lics in Bavaria, Auſtria, Hungary, and Bohe- 
mia, in acknowledging the council of Trent, 
ſtipulate barely, that they ſhall- be admitted to 
communion with bread and wine; and the 
prieſts, who, before the breaking up of the 
council of Trent, had been permitted to marry, 
deſire that they may keep their wives. Maxi- 
milian II. prefers theſe two requeſts to the 
pope. Pope Pius IV. to whom the council had 
left the deciſion of the ſacrament, allows the 
German laity to communicate as they pleaſe, 
but refuſes leave to the prieſts to marry ; be- 


ſides, the laity were afterwards deprived of wine 
in their communion. 


1565. | 

A treaty is made with the Turks, who till 
remain maſters of Buda, and the prince of 
Tranſilvania continues under their protec- 
tion. | 5 
Solyman ſends Bacha Muſtapha to beſiege 
Zigeth. Nothing is better known than this 


ſiege, 
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ſiege, in which the fortune of Solyman ex- 
pired “. g 


1 

Notwithſtanding the weaknefs of the impe- 
rial power ever fince the treaty of Paſſau, the 
tegiſlative authority was ſtill veſted in the em- 
peror; and was pretty effectual when the 
princes, with-whom it had to deal, were not 
too powerful, 

Maximilian II. employs this authority againſt 
John Albert duke of e and Ulrie 
his brother; each of whom pretends to equal 
rights upon the town of Roſtock, from which 
the inhabitants of the town prove themſelves to 
be exempt, whom the two brothers make war 
upon, and unite in plundering. 

The emperor has the credit of terminating 
this difference by an imperial commiſſion. 

Solyman's fleet takes the town of Chio from 
the Venetians. Maximilian thence takes oc- 
caſion wo demand in the diet of Augſburg more 
powerful ſuccours than had been granted to 
Charles V. in the time that Solyman was be- 
fore Vienna. The diet orders ſoldiers to be 
raiſed for him, and grant him the Roman Months 
for three years; a thing that they had never 
done before. 


* Solyman himſelf expired two days before the town was 
taken: he had inveſted the place with an army of two hun- 
dred thouſand men, and Maximilian advanced at the head 
of one hundred thouſand men to its relief, but had not cou- 
rage enough to give the enemy battle, Count Zerine, go- 
vernor of the town, made a glorious defence, until all the 
fortifications were ruined ; then made a deſperate ſally with 
three hundred men, all of whom were cut in pieces; ſo 
that the town ſurrendered of courſe, 


Count 
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Count Serini, who commanded in Zigeth, is 
killed in defending it, after having with his 
own hand ſet the town on fire. e grand 
viſier ſends his head. to Maximilian with this 
meſiage: That he ought to have hazarded his- 
own head in coming to the defence of that 
town, ſince he had under his command 1 20,000 - 
men. | 
The army of Maximilian, . the death of Soly- 
man, and the approach of winter, all contri- 
buted to ſtop the progreſs of the Turks. 

The ill ſucceſs of the imperial campaign was 
laid hold of by the ſtates of Auſtria and Bohe- 
mia to ſupport their demand of the free exer- ' 
ciſe of their religion, according to the conſeſ- 
tion of Augſburg. 

About this time begin the troubles of the 
Low Countries, and Calviniſm had already ſet 
France in a flame; but Maximilian, more 
happy than Philip II. or the king of France, 
abſolutely refuſed his ſubjects liberty of con- 
ſcience, and his army, which had done him but 
little ſervice againſt the Turks, maintains him 
in tranquility at home. 

1567. 

This year was pregnant with misfortunes 
heaped upon the antient branch of the electoral 
houſe of Saxony, which Charles V. had de- 
ptived of the electorate. 

This electorate, given, as we have fern, to 
the younger branch, ought to have been an ob- 
ject of the elder's regret, A gentleman, named 
Gcoumbach, who was proſcribed with many of 
his accomplices for divers crimes, retired to 
Gotha, the reſidence of John Frederick, fon to 
him from whom the duchy and * of 

xony. 
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Saxony had been taken after the battle of Mul- 
berg. | 
Groumbach had principally in view the 
avenging himſelf upon Auguſtus, elector of 
Saxony, to whom the care of carrying the pro- 
ſecution againſt Groumbach into execution was 
committed. He had aſſociated himſelf with ſe- 
veral villains, together with whom he ſubſiſted 
upon robbery and pillage, and in concert with 
theſe he ſets on foot a deſign of aſſaſſinating 
the elector. One of the conſpirators being 
taken at Dreſden, confeſſes the plot. The elec- 
tor Auguſtus marches his troops under an im- 
perial commiſſion to Gotha, Groumbach, 
whom the duke of Gotha protected, was then 
in the town, together with ſeveral ſoldiers re- 
ſolutely determined to ſhare his fortune, be it 
what it might. The duke of Gotha's troops. 
and the citizens defend their town, but are at 
length forced to ſurrender. The duke John 
Frederick, as unfortunate as his father, is ar- 
reſted, carried to Vienna, and thence transferred 
to Naples, while his dominions are given to his 
brother William. Groumbach and his accom- 
plices are inſtantly executed, 
1568, | 
The troubles of the Low Countries increaſe. 
William the Silent, prince of Orange, now- 
head of a party who founded the republic of 
the United Provinces, applies himſelf to the 
emperor as the principal chief of the Low 
Countries, which were always looked upon as be- 
longing to the empire; and in effect the emperor 
ſends his brother Charles of Auſtria, archduke of 
Gratz, into Spain to ſoften Philip II. but he 
can neither prevail upon the king of Spain, nor- 
hinder. 
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hinder moſt of the Proteſtant princes of Ger- 
many from aſſiſting the prince of Orange. 
The duke of Alba, that bloody governor of 


the Low Countries, preſſes the emperor to deli- 


ver up to him the prince of Orange, who was 
at that time levying troops in Germany. The 
reply of Maximilian was, that the ſupreme ju- 
riſdiction of the Low Countries being veſted in 
the empire, he ought for this purpoſe to addreſs 
himſelf to the imperial diet. Such an anſwer 
ſhewed very ſufficiently, that the prince of 
Orange was a man whom they dared not 
arreſt. 
The emperor, without intermeddling at all 
in the quarrel, leaves the prince of Orange at 
the head of one party of German troops to 
make war upon another party of German troops. 
It was however natural for him to aſſiſt his cou- 
fin Philip in this affair; the more fo, as he had 
made peace that very ſame year with Selim II. 
ſucceſſor to the great Solyman. But apparently 
after this peace he was allowed no more Roman 
Months. 5 
Vet fo far was he from aſſiſting his couſin th 
king of Spain in the reduction of his ſubjects in 
the Low Countries, who demand liberty of con- 
ſarence, that he appears to diſapprove the con- 
duct of Philip in ſoon after permitting the Au- 
ſtrians to adopt the confeſſion of Augſburg. 
He afterwards promiſes the pope to revoke that 
permiſſion. All theſe things manifeſt his autho- 
rity to be weak, confined, and unſtable. It had 
been ſaid, that Maximilian feared the enemies 
of his communion-as too powerful a party ; and 
indeed the houſe of Brandenburg was intirely 
Proteſtant, A ſon of the elector John 


George, 
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George, choſen archbiſhop of Magdeburg, pub- 
licly profeſſed the Proteſtant religion. A biſhop 
of Verdun does the ſame. The duke of Brunſ- 
wick Julius alſo embraced that religion, his 
ſubjects already profeſling it. The elector Pa- 
latine and moſt of his country profeſs Proteſtan- 
tiſm. The Catholic religion hardly ſubſiſted 
any longer in Germany, but with the eccleſi- 
aſtical electors, the epiſcopal territories, and in 
the abbeys, as well as ſome commanderies of 
the Teutonic order, in the hereditary domi- 
nions of the houſes of Auſtria and Bavaria; and 
even there were many Proteſtants as well as in 
Bohemia; all theſe things authoriſed the liberty 
Maximilian gave to the Proteſtant religion in 
Auſtria: but there is another ſtronger reaſon 


added; that is, the ſtates of Auſtria had on this 


account promiſed him conſiderable ſubſidies. 


1569. 
In the midſt of theſe wars of religion and 
politics, behold a diſpute founded on vanity. 


Coſmo II. duke of Florence, and Alphonſo 


duke of Ferrara, contend for precedency. Rank 


had been ſettled in Germany by the diets ; but 
there being no diets in Italy, the diſputes about 
rank remained ſtill undetermined, Fheſe two 
dukes were both related to-the emperor. Fran- 
cis, the hereditary prince of Florence, and the 
duke of Ferrara, had each of them married 
ſiſters of Maximilian. The two dukes leave 
their difference to his arbitration ; but pope 
Pius V. who looked upon the duke of Ferrara 
as his feudatory, and the duke of Florence as 
his ally, haſtens to give a new title to Coſmo, 
conferring upon him with much ceremony the 
dignity of Grand Duke, as if the bare word 

Grand 
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Grand made ſome vaſt addition to power. Max- 
imilian is extremely irritated at the pope's ar- 
rogating to himſelf a right of giving titles to 
the feudatories of the empire, and of anticipat- 
ing his judgment. The duke of Florence pre- 
tends that he is no feudatory, The pope main- 
tains, that he has not only the power of mak- 
ing grand-dukes but kings. The diſpute grows 
more inflamed : but at length the grand duke, 
who was very rich, was acknowledged by the 
emperor, 
1570. 

This year was held the diet of Spire, in 
which moſt of the dominions of the unhappy 
duke of Gotha, who remains confined in Na- 
ples, are reſtored: to his children. A peace is 
alſo there concluded between the emperor and 
John Sigiſmund prince of Tranſilvania, who is 
acknowledged ſovercign of that province, re- 
nouncing his title of king of Hungary; a title 

vain above all others * one part of the 
kingdom was poſſeſſed by the French, and the 
reſt belonged to the Turks. 

The great differences, which had ſo long 
troubled the peace of the North. on account of 
Livonia, were there terminated. Sweden, Den- 
mark, Poland, and Muſcovy, all diſputed about 
this province; and yet in Germany it was 
looked upon as a province of the empire. Si- 
giſmund king of Sweden cedes all his poſſeſſions 
in Livonia to Maximilian; the reſt is put un- 
der the protection of the king of Denmark: 
they unite to prevent it. from falling into the 
hands of the Muſcovites. The town of Lu- 
bec is comprehended in this treaty as a princi- 
pal. party. All its commercial privileges with 

; Sweden 
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Sweden and Denmark are confirmed. This 
town became {till more powerful. | 

The Venetians, whom the Turks were every 
day deſpoiling of fome town or other, had 
made a league with the pope and the king of 
Spain. The emperor refuſes to come into it, 
fearing to bring the Ottoman forces into Hun- 
gary, and Philip II. accedes merely through 
torm. 

The governor of the Milaneſe raiſes troops 
to enable him to ſeize upon the marquiſate of 
Final, belonging to the houſe of Caretto. The 
Genoeſe had alſo an eye upon this ſpot of 
ground, and were troubleſome to the proprietor 
of it. France might have aſſiſted them. The 
marquis of Caretto was at Vienna, where, in 
quality of vaſſal of the empire, he demanded 
juſtice; and in the mean time Philip II. ſeizes 
upon his dominions, finding eaſily means of 
prevailing in the imperial council. 


1572. 

After the death of Sinnund II. king of Po- 
land, the laſt of the race of Jagellon, Max- 
imilian underhand makes intereſt for the throne, 
which he flatters himſelf the republic of Poland 
will offer him by ambaſſy. 

The ſecret intrigues of Maximilian prove 
fruitleſs; for the republic, looking upon their 
throne to be worth the trouble of aſking for, 
{end no ambaſſy. ; 

The duke of * of the competitors, 
is elected on the firſt of May, to the great diſ- 
content of the Proteſtant princes of Germany, 
who cannot, without horror, behold ſo — 

them 
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them a man ſtained with blood in the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 


1574. 

The prince of b who ſupported him- 
ſelf in tne Low Countries by his valour and re- 
putation againſt all the power of Philip II. holds 
an aſſembly of the lords and deputies from the 
principal towns of his party at Dordrecht, whi- 
ther the emperor ſends an imperial commiſſary, 
apparently to ſupport the majeſty of the empire, 
and manage an accommodation between Philip 
and the confederates. 

1575, 

Maximilian cauſes his eldeſt ſon Rodolphus 
to be elected king of the Romans in the diet of 
Ratiſbon. Through long cuſtom, apprehen- 
ſion of the Turks, and the convenience of hav- 
ing a chief able to ſupport the imperial-dignity 
by his own power, the poſſeſſion of the impe- 
rial throne became neceſſarily lodged in the 


hauſe of Auſtria. 


The princes of the empire were not leſs ma- 
ſters of their own rights. The elector Palatine 
turniſhed troops to the Calviniſts of France, 
while thoſe of the Low Countries were aſſiſted 
by other princes. 

The crown of France devolving to the duke 
of Anjou king of Poland by the death of 
Charles IX. he quits Poland as if he fled from 
2 priſon ; and that throne being conſequently 
declared vacant, Maximilian at length has the 
credit to get himſelf elected king of Poland on 
the 15th of December. 

But an oppoſing faction put a moſt atrocious 
altront upon Maximilian, proclaiming king, 

Stephen 


TRAPATT. 
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Stephen Battori Vaivod of Tranſilvania, the 
ſultan's vaſſal; a man looked upon in the court 
of Vienna as a rebel and an uſurper. The Po- 
landers marry him to the ſiſter of Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, the laſt of the blood of the Jagel- 
lons. : 

Tohn Czar of Muſcovy offers to take the part 
of Maximilian, hoping thereby to regain Livo- 
nia. The court of Muſcovy, unpoliſhed as it 
was in thoſe days, had nevertheleſs the ſame 
views it has fo gloriouſly manifeſted in theſe. 

The Ottoman court threatens to {ide with 
Stephen Battori againſt the emperor. Thus po- 
litics appear to have been then the ſame that 
they are now. 

Maximilian endeavours to engage the empe- 
ror in his quarrel ; but the Protettants inſtead of 
aſhſting him to become more powerful, content 
themſelves with ſolliciting in the diet free li- 
berty for the Proteſtant nobleſſe of the eccleſi- 
aſtical countries publicly to profeſs the Augſ- 
burg confeſſion. 

1576. 


Maximilian, uncertain of being able to ſup- 


port his election to the crown of Poland, de- 
parts this life on the 12th of Auguſt, aged 49, 


RODOLPHUS 
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FoRTY-FOURTH EMPEROR. 
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1577. 

R ODOLFHUS, et nd been crowned king 

of the Romans in the life of his father, 
holds the reins of the empire with a feeble hand. 
There were no other articles than thoſe of 
Charles V. In the diets all things were con- 
ducted as uſual. There were the ſame man- 
ners, the ſame intereſt, and the ſame form of 
government ſtill prevailed. Rodolphus barely 
promiſes, in the firſt diet held at Frankfort, to 
conform himſelf to the regulations of the pre- 
ceding diets. It is remarkable, that in this diet 
the German princes propoſed the appeaſing the 
diſturbances in the Low Countries by curtail- 
ing the authority, as well as the ſeverity of 
Philip II. ſhewing thereby that the intereſts of 
the princes and lords of Flanders were very dear 
to them, and that they would endeavour, as 
much as poſſible, to prevent the eldeſt branch 
of Auſtria from oppreſſing its vaſſals, whereby 
it ſet an example to the younger to tyrannize 
over theirs. 

Such was the ſpirit of the Germanic body; 
and it was evident that the emperor Rodolphus 
was not more abſolute than Maximilian, fince 
he could not prevent his brother, the archduke 
Matthias, from accepting the government of 
the Low Countries, on account of the confede- 
rates, who are armed againſt Philip II. fo that 
on the one hand is ſeen Don John of Auſtria, 
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natural ſon to Charles V. governing Flanders 
in the name of Philip II. and the rebels headed 
on the other by his nephew Matthias. The 
emperor remains neuter, while Germany fur- 
niſhes each ſide with mercenaries, 

Rodolphus is not more diſturbed by the irrup- 
tions which the Muſcovites made at that time 
in Livonia, 

1578, 


The Low Countries become a theatre of war, 
contuſion, and politics. Philip II. in having 
neglected to endeavour the reſtoration of order 
in proper time, as Charles V. would have done, 


commits à fault never to be repaired. The 


archduke Matthias, contributing ſcarcely more 
than his name to the cauſe of the confederates, 
had leſs power than the prince of Orange, 
while the prince of Orange had not ſufficient to 
ſend him aſſiſtance. The prince Palatine Ca- 
ſimir, tutor to the young elector Frederick IV. 
who had marched into France with a little army 
to the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants, comes with 
the remainder of this army, and ſome new 
troops, to aſſiſt theirs and the cauſe of the re- 
volters in the Low Countries. The brother of 
Henry III. king of France, who bore the title 
of duke ,of Anjou, although a Catholic, was 
called in to the aſũſtance of the conſederates. 
Thus there were four powers endeavouring 
each to profit by theſe diſtutbances ; the arch- 
duke, prince Caſimir, the duke of Anjou, and 
the prince of Orange; the whole four diſunited, 
and Don John of Auſtria, famous for the battle 
of Lepanto, ſingly oppoſed them all. It is ad- 
vanced, that this fame Don John aſpired to the 
lovereignty. 80 many troubles ſprung from 
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Philip's having abuſed his power, and his not 
Having ſupported that abuſe by his preſence. 

Without any proof whatſoever, and pure! 
from a deſire of rendering him odious, Philip II. 
is accuſed of having haſtened the death of his 
brother Don John of Auſtria, who departed this 
life on the firſt of October. ' 

1579. | | 

During the ahn of the Low Countries, 
and while that great commander Alexander Far- 
neſe prince of Parma, ſucceſſor of Don John, 
ſupports the cauſe of Philip II. and of the Ca- 
tholic religion, by arms, Rodolphus, like his 
father, takes up the office of mediator. The 
crown of France and Elizabeth queen of Eng- 
land furniſh the confederates with men and mo- 
ney, and the emperor aſſiſts Philip only by good 
offices, which are ineffectual. Rodolphus was 
not ſufficiently efficacious for his character, nor 
was he ſufficiently powerful from the form 
which the empire had taken. His mediation is 
eluded by both parties. The inflexible Philip 
II. abſolutely refuſes liberty of conſcience, and 
the prince of Orange chuſes not to accept of a 
peace which would reduce him to the character 
of a private man, | 

1580. 

The prince of Orange had found the ſecret of 
reſiſting Farneſe, and to rid himſelf of the arch- 
duke Matthias. This archduke Jays down his. 
equivocal government, and demands a penſion 
from the ſtates, which they aſſign him upon 
the epiſcopal revenues of Utrecht, | 

1581. 

Matthias withdraws from the Low Countries, 
Having done nothing but ſtipulated for his pen- 

+0 ſion, 
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ſion, one half of which they retrench. The 
ſtates- general, by a public edit, dated July 26, 
in a legal manner throw off the government of 
the king of Spain, but do not deny their be- 
longing to the empire. Their ſituation, in re- 
ſpect of Germany, remains undetermined ; and 
the duke of Anjou, who had been elected duke 
of Brabant, endeavouring to enſlave the nation 
that he came to defend, is diſconcerted and ob- 
liged to retire in the year 1583, leaving the 
prince of Orange more 2 than ever. 
| 10 1582. 

Pope Gregory XIII. having fignalized his 
pontificate by reforming the calendar, the Pro- 
teſtant princes; not only of Germany, but of 
all Europe, oppoſe the reception of this neceſ- 
{ary reformation. They had no other reaſon 
for it, but that of its being Rome that admi- 
niſtred this ſervice. 'T hey feared making that 
court appear too reſpectable, ſhould they receive 
inſtructions from it; and that, ſhould the peo- 
ple receive aſtronomical laws from it, they per- 
haps would not refuſe its religious ones. The 
emperor is obliged, in the diet of Augſburg, to 
appoint the imperial chamber to obſerve the 
Julian ſtile, made in the time of Czfar, 


- which, though it nad been then good, was now 


bad. TE 

A very extraordinary event difturbs the em- 
pire this year. Gebhard de Truchſes, archbi- 
ſhop of Cologne, who was no prieft, had em- 
braced the confeſſion of Augſburg, and at Bonn 


was privately married to Agnes de Mansfield, a 


nun of the monaſtery of Guerichen. It was no 
extraordinary thing for a biſhop to marry ; but 
this biſhop was an elector: he wanted to eſ- 
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pouſe his wife publicly, and to keep his electo- 
rate, An electorate is certainly a ſecular dig- 
nity. It might have happened very eaſily, that 
the electorate of Cologne had been divided from 
the archbiſhopric z that the prelate had been at 
the ſame time a Lutheran biſhop and an elector. 
At that time the only Catholic electors were the 
king of Bohemia, the archbiſhops of Mentz and 
of Triers. The empire ſeems well nigh falling 
into the hands of the Proteſtants, and that alone 
might have given a new face to the affairs of 
Europe. 

Gebhard de Truchſes endeavours, without 
ſucceſs, to introduce Lutheraniſm in Cologne. 
The chapter and ſenate were much more at- 
tached to the Catholic religion, ſharing in a 
great meaſure the fovereignty with the elector, 
which they were aſraid to loſe, In effect, the 
elector, though a ſovereign, was far from being 
abſolute. Cologne is- an imperial town, go- 
verned by its magiſtrates.  - Soldiers are raiſed 
on every ſide, and the archbiſhop fights for his 
miſtreſs with ſucceſs. | 

1583. 

The Proteſtant princes take part with the 
elector of Cologne. The elector Palatine, and 
the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, write 
in his favour to the emperor, to the chapter and 
jenate of Cologne; but proceeded no farther ; 
and as they had no perfonal intereft that ſhould 
induce them to make war on account of this 
marriage, at leaſt at preſent, they do not. 

Truchſes is only aſſiſted by ſome petty princes, 
The archbiſhop of Bremen, who had married as 
well as he, brings ſome cavalry to his aſſiſtance, 
4 be count de Solmes and ſome Lutheran gen- 

[ zjlcemen 
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g- tlemen of Weſtphalia ſend him troops in the 
at heat of the diſpute. The prince of Parma, on 
m the other hand, ſends in his favour to the chap- 
at ter. A canon of the antient houſe of Saxony, 
r. which is the ſame as that of Brunſwick, com- 
ne mands the army of the chapter, and pretends i it 
1d is an holy war, 
1g The elector of Cologne, having now nothing 
ne to care for, celebrates his marriage publicly at 
oh Roſendale during this petty war. The empe- 
ror Rodolphus concerned himſelf no farther in 
ut this affair, than in exhorting the archbiſhop to 
e. quit his church and his electorate; but he de- 
t- termines to preſerve bork his nun and his reli- 
a gion. 
r, Pope Gregory XIII. excommunicates him as 
he a rotten member, and orders the election of a 
1g new archbiſhop. This bull of the pope cauſes 
o- the Proteſtant princes to rebel; but they only 
ed make ſome motions. Erneſt of Bavaria, Liſhop 
lis of Liege, of Friſinguen, and Hildeſheim, is 
choſen elector of Cologne, and maintains his 
election by force of arms. 
he The prince Palatine, Caſimir, is the only 
ad perſon who at that time aſſiſts the dethroned 
te elector, and even that was for a very ſhort time. 
nd The town of Bonn was very ſoon the only one 
r; which Truchſes could call his own. "The troops 
1d which had been ſent by the duke of Parma, join 
nis his rival, and lay ſiege to Bonn, which is ſoon 
obliged yo ſurrender. 
es. 1584. : 
28 The old elector ill wreſtles with his ill for- 8 
e. tune: he has ſome few troops left: theſe are LY 
n- defeated; and at length, being neither ſuffi- 14 
en ciently able nor happy to arm any conſiderable 11 
D 3 potentates | 
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potentates in his favour, he has no other re- 
lource but that of retiring to the Hague, where, 
under the protection of the prince of Orange, 
he leads a life even beneath indifferent. The 
interior parts of the empire are at peace. 
The Catholics in general acknowledge the new 
calendar. The treaty with the Turks is pro- 
longed ; but, in truth, at the expence of a tri- 
dute; and Rodolphus imagines himſelf happy 


enough in being able to purchaſe peace from 
Amurath III. 
1585. 


Led by the example of Gebhard de Truchſes, 
two other biſhops renounce their biſhoprics ; 
the one is a ſon of William duke of Cleves, 
who quits the dioceſe of Munſter that he may 
be able to marry ; the other is the biſhop of 
Minden, of the houſe - Brunſwick, 

I 6. N f 0 

Fanaticiſm does Pe. for Philip II. which he 
had vainly endeavoured for through a ten years 
war ; that is, delivers him from the prince of 
Orange. | | 

This illuſtrious founder of the liberty of the 
United Provinces is aſſaſſinated by Balthazar 
Gerrard, a native of Franche-comte. An at- 
tempt of this nature had been before eſſayed by 
a Biſcayan named Jaurigni ; but he was cured 
of the wound. Salcedo had conſpired againſt 
his life; and it is obſervable, that Jaurigni and 
Gerrard had received the ſacrament as prepara- 
tives to this action, Iv 

Maurice It's fon ſucceeds him at the age of 
cighteen. It was he who aſterwards became 
the greateſt general in Europe. The Proteſt- 
ant princes of Germany give him no aſſiſtance, 


though 
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* though it was for the intereſt of their religion; 
>, but they ſend troops into France to the king of 
, Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. becauſe the 
e Calviniſt party in France were able to pay their 
. | ſoldiers, and Maurice was not. 175 
„ ä 
— Prince Maurice ſtill continues the war in the 
i- Low Couatries againſt Alexander Farneſe. He 
y levies ſome troops among the Proteſtants of- 
n Germany at the expence of the ſtates of Hol- 
land. This was all the ſuccour that he could 
poſſibly procure. 
s, A new throne offers itſelf to the houſe of Au- 
5 ſtria, which honour contributes to ſhew {till 
s, more how very low was the credit of Rodol- 
| Bus. 6 i 
1 : Stephen Batori Vaivode of Tranſilvania, and 


king of Poland, dying en the 13th of Decem- 
ber + 586, Fedor, Czzr of Muſcovy, enters the 


e liſts to ſucceed him; but is unanimouſly reject- 
rs ed, One faction declares for Sigiſmund king 
of of Sweden, ſon to John III. by a princeſs of 
the blood of the Jagellons; another faction pro- 
je claims the emperor's brother Maximilian. They 
ar both march into Poland at the head of their 
t= _ Maximilian, being defeated, retires to 
y Sileſia while een is crowned, 
d 1588. 
ſt Maximilian is . time defeated by Za- 
id moſki, the Poliſh general: he is ſhut up in a 
* caſtle near Lublin, and his brother Rodolphus 
can do no more for him, than intreat Philip II. 
of to engage pope Sixtus V. to write in favour of 
ne the priſoner. | 
t- FE. 55g, | 
e, Maximilian is at laſt ſet at liberty, having 
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renounced all title to the kingdom of Poland: 
he has an interview with Sigiſmund before his 
departure: it is remarkable that the title of 
majeity was not given him, becauſe in Germany 
it was taken by none but the emperor. 
1590. | 

The only event which now regards the em- 
pire is the war in the Low Countrics, which 
lays waſte the frontiers on the banks of the 
Rhine and the neighbourhood of Weſtphalia. 
Ihe circles of theſe provinces content them elves 
with complaining of each party. The languid 
ſpirit of the head had by this time infected the 
members of the empire. 


1591. 

Henry IV. who had his kingdom of France 
to conquer, ſends Viſcount Turenne into Ger- 
many to bargain for troops with ſome of the 
Proteſtant princes. The emperor vainly- op- 
poſes him, Chriftiern elector of Saxony, influ- 
enced by viſcount Turenne, ſupplies him both 
with men and money ; but he died while this 
army was on the road to France, whereby only 
an inconſiderable part of it reached that king- 
dom. Nothing material beſides happened at 
this time in Germany. 

1592. 

A civil war is occaſioned by a nomination to 
the biſhopric of Straſburg, as had very. lately 
happened at Cologne upon a very different ac- 
count. The people of Straſburg were Proteſt. 
ants: their biſhop, who reſided at Saverne, and 
was a Catholic, dies. The Proteſtants elect 
John George of Brandenburg, a Lutheran ; the 
Catholics chuſe tbe cardinal of Lorraine. The 
emperor Rodolphus appoints by commiſſion one 

of 
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of his brothers, the archduke Ferdinand, to ap- 
peaſe the difference and conduct the adminiſtra- 
tion. He is acknowledged neither by Catholics 
nor Proteſtants. The cardinal of Lorraine ſup- 
ports his right at the head of 10, ooo men. The 
cantons of Berne, Zurich, and of Baſil, furniſh 
troops to the Proteſtant ' biſhop. They are 
joined by a prince of Anhalt, who returned 
from France, where he had ferved unſucceſsfully 
Henry IV. This prince of Anhalt defeats the 
cardinal of Lorraine, This affair is put into 


arbitration the following year; and in the year 


1603, it was at laſt agreed, that the cardinal 
of Lorraine ſhould remain biſhop of Straſburg, 
paying 130,000 golden crowns to John George 
of Brandenburg. It was hardly poflible to pur- 
chaſe a biſhopric at a much dearer rate. 

| X ; 


„5 IIS | 
A much more conſiderable affair rouzes the 


indifference of Rodolphus. Amurath III. break: 
the league, and the Turks already lay waſte 
Upper Hungary. The duke of Bavaria and 
the archbiſhop of Saltzburg are the only perſons 
who as yet furniſh the emperor with troops, 
joining theirs to thoſe that are ſupplied 'by the 
emperor's hereditary dominions, 

Ferdinand, brother of Rodolphus, had by his 
firſt wife, who was daughter to a ſenator of 
Augſburg, a ſon named Charles of Auſtria. 
This ſon was never acknowledged to be a 
prince; but no an bettet deſerved to be one. 
A conſidetable body of troops were under his 
command. A count, Montecuculi, led another 
party. This was a name, the owners of which 
ſeemed to be ordained to fight ſucceſsfully for 
D 5 the 
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the houſe of Auſtria. The Serini, the Nadaſtis, 
and the Palfis, headed the Hungarian militia. 
The Turks were worſted in ſeveral engage- 
ments, and the Upper Hungary at length le- 
cured, Buda excepted, which {till remained in. 
the hands of the Ottomans.. 


1594. 

The Turks had 3 the field about the 
month of June, and Rodolphus held a diet at 
Augſburg to conſult upon meaſures of oppoſi- 
tion. Is it credible that a box was put up in, 
all the churches. of, Germany for charitable. 
contributions This is the firſt inſtance of a 
war being ſupported by alms. However, the. 
Imperial and Hungarian troops, though but in- 
difterently paid, ſtill fight with great courage. 
The command of this army is conferred on the. 
archduke Matthias by his own defire. He is 
zoined by the archduke Maximilian, who, in 
the name of the emperor his brother, governs: 
Carinthia, and Croatia. Theſe cannot hinder, 
the Turks from. taking the town. of Javarin. 


1595. 

Happily for the Imperzzlits, Sigiſmund Ba- 
tori, vaivode of Tranſilvania, ſhakes off the 
'Turkiſh for the Imperial yoke. We often ſee 
princes change ſides, obliged by the neceſſity of 
their affairs to attach — to the more 
prog of two proteCtors. Batori. ſwears 

clity, and does homage to the emperor for 
Tranſilvania and ſame. poſſeſſions in Hungary. 
He agrees, that in caſe he ſhall die without 
male iſſue, his dominions ſhall devolve to the 
emperor as king of Hungary, and in return he 
is promiſed in marriage to Chriſtina, daughter, 
4 to. 
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to the archduke Charles, together with the 
title of Moſt Illuſtrious and the order of the 
Golden Fleece. 

The campaign was very happy; but the 
church-boxes for up for the payment of the 
army not being filled, the Imperial troops riſe 
and pillage part of that country which they had: 
been deſtined to defend. 

1598. 

The archduke Maximilian commands this- 
year againſt the Turks.. The new ſultan, Ma- 
homet III. enters Hungary in perſon, and lays 
ſiege to Agria, which furrenders upon condi- 


tions; but the garriſon is maſlacred going out of 


the town ; and Mahomet, enraged againſt the- 
aga of the janizaries, for having countenanced. 
the perhdy, orders his head to be ſtruck off. 


Mahomet defeats Maximilian in battle on the 


26th of October. 


While the emperor Rodolphus remains at 
Vienna, employed in diſtillation, chemiſtry, and 
{arching after the philoſopher's ſtone, while. 
his brother Maximilian is beaten by the Turks, 
while Matthias meditates the Teak te his own. 
greatneſs upon the fluggiſhneſs of Rodolphus, 
one of his brothers, called Albert, who had 


obtained a cardinal's cap, and of' whom before 


this time we have fcarce heard any mention, is 


made governor of ſuch part of the Low Coun- 


tries as remains in the hands of Philip II. Hes 
trad in this government ſucceeded the archduke 


Erneſt, another of his brothers, who died after 
having poſſeſſed it upwards of two years, with- 
out having done any. one thing remarkable. 


Very different was the conduct of cardinal Al- 


bert of Auſtria, who made war upon Henry IV. 
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with whom Philip II. had been at perpetual va- 
riance ever ſince the death of Henry III. He 
takes Calais and Ardres. | 

Henry IV. after much difficulty conqueror of 
the league, ſeeks the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtant 
princes, which not obtaining he is forced to 
defend himſelf, : 


I 597. 

The Turks are a5 Hungary. There is 
a riſing of the peaſants of Auſtria, harraſſed by 
the Imperial troops, and thereby they give a 
helping hand to the deſolation of the country, 
There is a neceſſity for ſending ſome diſciplined 
troops againſt them. This was a favourable 
opportunity for the Turks ; but by ſome ſtrange 
fatality the Upper Hungary was always the 
boundary of their progreſs. The Imperial army 
this year owes its ſafety to a revolt of the ja- 


nizaries. | 
1598. 


The county of Simeren, by the death of the 
laſt incumbent, falls to the elector Palatine. 

Philip II. king of Spain, dies, aged 72, after 
a reign of 42 years. He had Jong. diſturbed, 
part of Europe, nor had his uncle Ferdinand, 
his couſin Maximilian, nor his nephew Rodol- 
phus, ever forwarded his defigns, neither had he 
in the leaſt contributed to their grandeur. Some 
time before his death, he had given the Low 
Countries to the Infanta Iſabella, bis daughter, 
as a portion in marrying the cardinal archduke 
Albert. This was EET his ſon Philip III. 
and the crown of Spain of a moſt beautiful 
province. But the troubles, which had waſt- 
ed it for ſome time, had rendered it a bur- 
denſome poſſeſſion: however, it was ſtipu- 

has lated, 
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lated, that it ſhould revert to the Spaniſh crown 
in caſe of the failure of male iſſue in the arch- 
duke Albert, which happened to be the caſe. 

The driving the Turks out of Upper Hun- 
gary, begins to be matter of deliberation, The 
diet grants towards the ſupport of this war 20 
Roman months. 

The ſame Sigiſmund Batori, who had re- 
nounced the "Turkiſh protection, and done ho- 
mage to the emperor for Tranſilvania, repents 
of his proceedings. The fame territories which 
had belonged to the queen, mother of Stephen 
John Sigifmund; that is to ſay, Oppelen, and 
Ratibor in Silefta, were given him in exchange 


for his ſovereignty and for Walachia. He was 
as little ſatisfied with his bargain, as that queen 


had been. He abandons Sileſia, and re-enters 
his former dominions ; but always inconſtant 
and weak, he cedes them to a cardinal who was 
his couſin. This cardinal, by name Andrew 
Batori, immediately puts himſelf under the 
protection of the Turks, and receives a veſt 
from the Sultan, as a mark of that favour he 
ſollicited. Martinuſius like, he puts himſelf at 


the head of an army, but is killed in an engage- 


ment againſt the imperialiſts. c 


NT | 15909- | 
By the death of cardinal 'Batori, and the 
flight of Sigiſmund, Tranſilvania is left in the 


hands of the emperor, while MUngary con- 
tinues to be waſted by the Turks. 


accounted for, when they conſider the num- 
bers of inhabitants of both ſexes which the 
Turks carried into'flavery, © 

EY T his 


| | 
| 
| 


oſe who 
are aſtoniſhed to ſee at this day, ſuch a fertile 
country fo thinly peopled, will find it cafily 
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This year, the emperor reſolves at laſt to aſ- 
franchiſe Wirtemberg, from the infeofment of. 
Auſtria, Wirtemberg is held only of the em- 
pire, but in caſe the heirs ſhould fail, it was 
always to return to the houſe of Auſtria, 

1600. 

The Turks advance as far as Caniſa upon 
the Drave, on the fide of Stiria. The duke de 
Mercœur, a famous prince of the houſe of Lor- 
rain, could not prevent. this. ſtrong place from. 
being taken. The people: of Lranſilvania and 

Valachia refuſe to acknowledge the emperor. 
| 1601. 

The fortune of Sigiſmund Batori is as in- 
conſtant as himſelf. He once more enters 
Trauſilvania, but is defeated. by the imperial 
party. "Theſe provinces are the ſeats of con- 
tinual.revolutions. Happily the very ſame duke de 
Mercœur, who could neither preſerve nor recover 
Caniſa from the Pte. takes Alba Regal is. 

1602. 

At length the arch duke Matthias, more active 
than his brother, and aſſiſted by the duke de 
Mercœur, makes an incurſion as far as Buda, 
which he beſieges to no purpoſe; all which 
cauſes a ruinous war at the charge of the em- 
peror and the empire. : 

Sigiſmund Batori is ſtill more unfortunate. 
Spurned by the Turks, who refuſe him aſſiſt- 
ance, he ſurrenders at diſcretion to the. inperial 
troops; and this prince, who was to have mar- 
ried an arch-dutcheſs, is at length even too hap- 
py in being a baron in Bohemia, with but an 
indifferent penſion. we 

1603. | 
Some unaccountable tatality always ppta a 
op. 


» „ © *, 
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ſtop to the Turkiſh conqueſts. Mahomet HI. 
who threatened to command a formidable army- 
againſt Hungary in perſon, dies in the flower 
of his age. Achmet his. ſon, a youth only 13 
'ears. old, is raiſed to the Ottoman throne. 
Factions diſturb the Seraglio, and the war in 
Hungary dies away, N 

The diet of Ratiſbon promiſes this time 80 
Roman months. The empire had never before 


granted ſo powerful a ſuccour; but, alas ! it- 


was furniſhed in ſcarce any thing but words. 

This year Lubec, Danzic, Cologne, Ham- 
burg, and Bremen, the old Hans towns of Ger- 
many, obtain in France thoſe liberties they pre- 


tend to have been formerly theirs, but which- 
time had taken from them. The merchants of 


theſe towns are exempted from all right of Eſ- 


cheatage, and ſtill enjoy the immunity. Events i 


of this nature are not the moſt remarkable, but 
they contribute to the public good. 
1604. 


The emperor is near loſing that part of Up- 
per Hungary which. remains to him. This was 


occaſioned by the exactions of a governor of 

Caſobia, who having extorted money from an 

Hungarian lord named Botſkai, the latter re- 

volted, and his example influences pact. of the 

army. He declares himſelt lord of Upper Hun- 

gary, without daring » take the title of king. 
1605. 


1605 
The Turks and the rebel Botſkai had taken 


all Hungary from the emperor, Preſburg only 


excepted. The grand viſier was in the town 
of Peſt, Botſkai cauſes himſelf to be proclaimed - 
prince of Tranſilvania, and receives the crown 


of Hungary, from the hands of the grand viſies,. 
4 | | with. 
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wich great ſolemnity at Peſt. The archduke 
Matthias is obliged to make an accommodation 
with the Hungarian lords, in order, if poſſible, 
to preſerve the remainder of that country. It 
was ſtipulated, that for the future the ſtates of 
Hungary, who had always elected their king, 
ſhould themſelves elect their governor in the 
name of their king. The nomination to biſhop- 
ricks was a right inveſted in the' crown ; but 
the ſtates now article, that none but Hun- 
garians ſhall be made biſhops ; and that ſuch 
biſhops as are named by the emperor, ſhall have 
no {hare in the government of the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding theſe and ſome other conceſ- 
tions, the archduke Matthias obtains the ceſſion 
of Tranfilvania from Botfkai, who alſo keeps 
no more of Hungary than the crown of gold 
which he had received from the grand viſier. 
The Hungarians expreſsly article, that Lu- 
theraniſm and Calviniſm ſhall be freely tole- 
rated amongſt them. 5 
Under the weak government of Rodolphus, 
Germany was nevertheleſs pretty quiet. The 
inteſtine wars that happened in it during that 
reign, were very trivial; ſuch as the duke of 
Brunſwic endeavouring to ſubdue the town of 
Brunſwic, and the duke of Bavaria ſtriving to 
reduce Donawert. The duke of Bavaria being 
rich and powerful, obtains, his end at Dona- 
wert; but the duke of Brunſwic could not 
prevail againſt Brunſwic, which remained a 
long time a free and imperial town, being ſup- 
ported by the Teutonic hanſe. The great tra- 
ding towns could at that time eaſily defend 
themſelves againſt the princes. It is well known 
that they levied troops only in cafe of war. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe occaſional militias of princes and towns 
were equally bad. But things have worn a 
very different face, ſince princes have found the 
way of keeping regular troops always on foot. 

Germany was in other reſpects peaceable, in 
ſpite of the three contending religions, in ſpite 
of the troubles in Hungary and Tranſilvania, 
and the wars in the Low-countries, which in- 
ecfiantly harraſſed the frontiers. The weak- 
neſs of Rodolphus in Germany, was of a very 
different nature, from that of Henry III. in 
France. All the lords under Henry III. would, 
if poſſible, have been independent and powerful 
they were troubleſome in all things; but the 
German lords were that in reality, at which 
the French lords aſpited. | 
| 1606. 

The archduke Matthias treats ineffeQually 
with the Turks. So many treaties with the 
Turks, Hungarians, and Tranfilvanians, were 
only the ſeeds of new troubles. The Tranſil- 
vanians after the death of Botſkai, notwithſtand- 
mg their treaties with the emperor, chuſe Sigif- 
mund Ragotſki as V aivode; and the emperor per- 
mits it. | N 

4% 1607, 1608. 

Rodolphus, who had purchaſed peace fo dear- 
ly at home, endeavours to reſtore it to the Low- 
countries by treaty, which could be only done, 
as formerly had been in Hungary, at the ex- 
pence of the Spaniſh branch of Auſtria. 

The famous union of Utrecht, dated 1 579, 
was too powerful to be infringed. The States 
General of the ſeven united Provinces were to 
be acknowledged free and independent. The 
feven united Provinces required this authentic 
acknowledgment chiefly from Spain, Rodol- 
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wi:h great ſolemnity at Peſt. The archduke 
Matthias is obliged to make an accommodation 
with the Hungarian lords, in order, if poſſible, 
to preſerve the remainder of that country. It 
was ſtipulated, that for the future the ſtates of 
Hungary, who had always elected their king, 
ſhould themſelves elect their governor in the 
name of their king. The nomination to biſhop- 
ricks was a right inveſted in the crown ; but 
the ſtates now article, that none but Hun- 
garians ſnhall be made biſhops ; and that ſuch 
biſhops as are named by the emperor, ſhall have 
no {hare in the government of the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding theſe and ſome other conceſ- 
fions, the archduke Matthias obtains the ceſſion 
of Tranfilvania from Botfkai, who alſo keeps 
no more of Hungary than the crown of gold 
which he had received from the grand viſier. 
The Hungarians expreſsly article, that Lu- 
theraniſm and Calviniſm ſhall be freely tole- 
rated amongit them. "I 
Under the weak government of Rodolphus, 
Germany. was nevertheleſs pretty quiet. The 
inteſtine wars that happened in it during that 
reign, were very trivial; ſuch as the duke of 
Brunſwic endeavouring to ſubdue the town of 
Brunſwic, and the duke of Bavaria ſtriving to 
reduce Donawert. The duke of Bavaria being 
rich and powerful, obtains. his end at Dona- 
wert; but the duke of Brunſwic could not 
prevail againſt Brunſwic, which remained a 
long time a free and imperial town, being ſup- 
ported by the Teutonic hanſe. The great tra- 
ding towns could at that time eaſily defend 
themſelves againſt the princes. It is well known 
that they levied troops only in cafe of war. 
| Theſe 
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"Theſe occaſional militias of princes and towns 
were equally bad. But things have worn a 
very different face, ſince princes have found the 
way of keeping regular troops always on foot. 

Germany was in other reſpects 'peaceable, in 
ſpite of the three contending religions, 1n ſpite 
of the troubles in Hungary and Tranſilvania, 
and the wars in the Low-countries, which in- 
ecflantly harraſſed the frontiers. The weak- 
neſs of Rodolphus in Germany, was of a very 
different nature, from that of Henry III. in 
France. All the lords under Henry III. would, 
if poſſible, have been independent and powerful 
they were troubleſome in all things; but the 
German lords were that in reality, at which 
the French lords afpired. 

1606. 

The archduke Matthias treats ineffeQually 
with the Turks. So many treaties with the 
Turks, Hungarians, and Tranfilvanians, were 
only the ſeeds of new troubles. The Tranſil- 
vanians after the death of Botſkai, notwithſtand- 
ing their treaties with the emperor, chuſe Sigif- 
mund Ragotſki as V aivode; and the emperor per- 
mits it. | n 

Rodolphus, who had purchaſed peace ſo dear- 
ly at home, endeavours to reſtore it to the Low- 
countries by treaty, which could be only done, 
as formerly had been in Hungary, at the ex- 
pence of the Spaniſh branch of Auſtria. 

The famous union of Utrecht, dated 1579, 
was too powerful to be infringed. The States 
General of the ſeven united Provinces were to 
be acknowledged free and independent. ' The 
feven united Provinces required this authentic 
acknowledgment chiefly from Spain, Rodol- 
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phus writes to them thus: © You are ſtates 
holding of the Empire; your conſtitution can- 
not alter, without the conſent of the emperor, 
who is your head.” The States General ſent 
no manner of reply to this letter. They con- 
tinue to treat with Spain, who atlength acknow- 
ledges their independence in the year 1609. 

I the mean time the peaceful and philoſo- 
phical indifference of Rodolphus, which would 
have fat much better on a private man than an 
emperor, encouraged the ambition of the arch - 
duke Matthias his brother, who deviſed making 
himſelf ſovereign of Hungary, Auſtria, and Bo- 
hemia, the government of which was neglected 
by Rodolphus, to whom he intended leaving 
barely the title of emperor, Hungary was al- 
moſt intirely over-run by the Turks, and torn. 
in pieces by factions, Auſtria expoſed, and Be. 
hemia diſcontented. The inconſtant Batori, 
was by anew turn of fortune, re-eſtabliſhed in 
Tranſilvania, reſtored by the votes of the people, 
and the protection of the Sultan. Matthias treats 
with Batori, with the Turks, and with the male- 
contents of Hungary. The ſtates of Auſtria had 
furniſhed him with a great deal of money. He 
was at the head of an army of which he took all 
imaginable care ; the fruits of which he intended 
to reap. 
The emperor learns the deſigns of his brother 
at Prague, whither he had retired ; has ſome 
fears concerving his own ſafety, and raiſes a 
few. troops in haſte, Matthias his brother 
throws off the maſk and marches towards Prague, 
The Proteſtants of Bohemia lay hold of, this. 
critical time to inſiſt upon new privileges from 
Rodolphus, whom they otherwiſe threaten ta 

| | quit, 
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quit. They obtain that the Catholic clergy ſhalt 
have no concern with civil affairs, nor any ac- 

uiſition of lands without the conſent of the 
2 that all places of truſt ſhall be diſpoſed 
of in favour of Proteſtants. This condeſ- 
cenſion of the emperor irritates the Cathclics, 
and he finds himſelf obliged to receive laws 
from his brother. 

On the 11th of May he cedes Hungary, 
Auſtria, and Moravia, to Matthias, reſerving 
to himſelf, in this melancholy bargain, barely 
the profits without the property of Bohemia, 
and the ſovereignty of Sileſia. Thus does he 
ſtrip himſelf of all that he had ſo weakly go- 
verned, and which he could no longer keep. 
His brother only acquires in the end new em- 
barraſſments. He was fain to agree with the 
Proteſtants of Auſtria, who, ſword in hand, de- 
manded from their new maſter, a free exerciſe of 
their religion, to which he was obliged to con- 
ſent, at leaſt out of the towns. He was alſo 
compelled to make it up with the Hungarians, 
who inſiſted that no Germans ſhould bear a 
public truſt among them. Matthias was obliged 
to deprive the Germans in Hungary of their 
employments. Thus did he ftrive to confirm 
his own power, that he might in time be able 
to reſiſt that of the Turks. 

| 1609. 

The more the Proteſtant religion gained 
ground in Auſtria, the more powerful it be- 
came in Germany. The ſucceſſion of Cleves and 
Juliers rouſed to arms the two parties, who had 
as it were, ſlumbered fince the peace of Paſſau. 
From hence ſprung a Proteſtant league more 
dangerous than that of Smalcald, which gave 
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tiſe to a Catholic one. Theſe two parties were 
ready to ruin the empire. 
The houſes of Brandenburg, of Neuburg, 
of Deuxponts, of Saxony, and at laſt Charles 
of Auſtria, marquis of Burgau, diſpute about 
the inheritance of John William the laſt duke 
of Cleves, Berg, and Juliers, who died with- 
out children. | 
The emperor thought to reconcile the dif- 
ferent pretenders, by ſequeſteringthe lands about 
which they diſputed. He ſends the arch-duke 
Leopold his couſin, to take poſſeſſion of the 
duchy of Cleves, but at length two of the 
competitors, John Sigiſmund elector of Bran- 
denburg, and the duke of Neuburg unite to 
oppoſe him. The affair at length produces a 
quarrel between the Proteſtant princes and the 
houſe of Auſtria, The princes of Branden- 
burg and of Neuburg are already in poſſeſſion, 
and united by the danger that might enſue, 
from the diviſion of their intereſt, being backed 
by Frederic IV. elector Palatine, ſolicit the 
aid of Henry IV. of France. | 
At this time was formed the two oppoſing 
leagues ; the Proteſtants ſupporting the houſes: 
of Brandenburg and Neuburg, the Catholics 
that of Auftria, Frederick IV. elector Palatine, 
although a Calviniſt, headed the confederates 
of the Augſburg confeſſion, which conſiſted of 
the duke of Wirtemberg, the landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, the margrave of Anſpach, the 
margrave of Baden-dourlach, the prince of An- 
halt, and ſeveral imperial towns. This party 
aſſumed the name of The Evangelic Union. 
The chiefs of the Catholic league which op- 
poſed this, were Maximilian duke of * 
the 
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the Catholic electors, and all the princes of 
that communion. The elector of Saxony alſo 
joined this party, although he was a Lutheran, 
in hopes of obtaining the inveſtiture of the 
duchies of Cleves and Juliers, Thelandgrave 
of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, although a Proteſtant join- 
ed the Catholic league, He had no manner of 
reaſon to make this quarrel, a quarrel of reli- 
gion; but religion was a name that each party 
made uſe of to animate the people. The 
Catholic league makes pope Paul V. and 
Philip III. king of Spain join it, and Henry 
IV. attaches himſelf to the Evangelic Union ; 
with this difference, that the pope and king of 
Spain lend only their names, while Henry iv. 
marches into Germany at the head of a victo- 
rious well-diſciplined army, which had de- 
ſtroyed one Catholic league already. | 
1610. 

Theſe words of raillery, Catholic, Evange- 
lical, and the name of Pope, uſed in a profane 
quarrel, were the true and only cauſe of the 
aſſaſſination of Henry IV. who it is well known 
fell on the 14th of May in the middle of Paris, 
the victim of a weak, furious fanatic. - It ap- 
pears undoubtedly, from the examination. of 
Ravaillac, who had been before a friar, that 
he aſſaſſinated Henry IV. becauſe it was every- 
where ſaid, „ That he was going to make war 
againſt the Pope.” | 

All Henry IV's great defigns periſhed with 
him. However, there ſtill remained ſome maſter- 
{prings of that great machine which he had ſet 
in motion. The Proteſtant league was not 
deſtroyed. Some French troops under the 
command of marſhal de la Chatre, ſupport the 
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parties of Brandenburg and Neuburg. In vain. 
does the emperor adjudge Cleves and Juliers 
by proviſion to the elector of Saxony in caſe 
he proves his right. The marſhal de la Chatre 
nevertheleſs takes Juliers, and drives out the 
forces of the arch-duke Leopold. Juliers re- 
mains for ſome time in common, to Branden- 
burg and Neuburg. 
1611. 

The extreme confuſion which at this time 
reigned'in Germany, plainly ſhews what Henry 
IV. might have done, had he ſurvived. Ro- 
dolphus the philoſopher remains ſtil] at Prague. 
The arch-duke Leopold, with his ill- paid army, 
driven out of Juliers, retires into Bohemia, 
where he ſubſiſts it upon plunder. He there 
uſurps all the authority of the emperor, who 
ſees himſelf plundered on every fide by the 
princes of his own family. Matthias, who had 
already forced his brother to part with ſo many 
dominions, won't however let any one elle 

lunder the chief. of his family. He comes to 
2 with his troops, and forces his brother 
to intreat the ſtates to crown bim, thro" exceſs of 
fraternal affetlien. 

Matthias is crowned king of Bohemia, on 
the 21ſt of May, of which place there re- 
mains to Rodolphus only the-title of king, as 
unprofitable for him as that of emperor, 

1612. 1 20 

Rodolphus dies on the 20th of January, ac- 
cording to the Gregorian Calendar. He had 
never been inclined to marry. His. houſe, the 
power of which had been ſo vaſtly feared, was 
ſcarcely held in any eſtimation in Europe, from 
the beginning of the 17th century, and this 
Was 
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was occaſioned by his careleſſneſs and the weak - 


neſs of Philip III. in Spain. Rodolphus had 
loft his poſſeſſions, but he had ſaved his money. 
It is ſaid there were 14, ooo, ooo of crowns 
found in his exchequer. This diſcovered a 
meanneſs of ſoul, With theſe 14 millions and 
courage, he might have retaken Buda from the 


Turks, and made the empire reſpectable. But 


his character adapted him to the living like a 
private man upon a throne, and he was happier 


than thaſe who plundered and deſpiſed him“. 


MATTHIAS. 


For Ty-FirTH EMPEROR. 


I 61 2. 
ATT HI As the brother of Rodolphus 


is unanimouſly elected, and this unani- 


M. 


mity aſtoniſhes Europe, but be had been en- 


riched by the treaſures of his brother, and the 
near neighbourhood of the Turks made it ne- 
eeſſary to elect a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, 
king of Hungary. | 

Even to that time, the capitulation of Charles 
V. had never been augmented: therein there 
were ſome articles in favour of Matthias, whoſe 
ambition was ſufficiently manifeſt. 


— 


* He is ſaid to have become melancholy and diſtruſtful, 
in conſequence of ſome idle prognoſtics of judicial aſtro- 
_  logy, broached by the celebrated Tycho Brabe, 
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Hungary and Tranſilvania continued ſtill in 
the ſame condition. The emperor bad ſome 
{mall poſſeſſions in the neighbourhood of Preſ- 
burg, and Gabriel Batori, the new prince of 
Tranſilvania, was the ſultan's vaſlal. 

| e111 TOUP | 

The two great leagues catholic and evan- 
gelical, which had once threatened. the empire 
with a civil war, appear to be diflolved with 
the death of Henry IV. The Proteſtants 
barely content themſclves with refuſing money 
in the diets, to the emperor. The quarrel 
about the ſucceſſion of Juliers, which it was 
once thought would have inflamed all Europe, 
finks into one of thoſe particular trivial wars, 
which have always, atone time or other, per- 
plexed certain cantons of the empire, without 
diſordering the Germanic body. 

The duke of Neuburg, and the elector of 
Brandenburg, being put in poſſeſſion of Cleves 
and Juliers, were neceſfarily embroiled about 
the diviſion of them; nor did a box on the ear 
given by the elector of Brandenburg to the 
duke of Neuburg pacify the difference, Theſe 
two princes go to war. The duke of Neuburg 
becomes a Catholic, in hopes of thereby obtain- 
ing the protection of the emperor and the king 
of Spain. The elector of Brandenburg intro- 
duces Calviniſm into his tertitories, hoping 
thereby to rouſe the Proteſtant league to his 
aſſiſtance. | | 

Mean-while, the other princes, remain in- 
active; nor does the elector of Saxony himſelf 
ftir, although there had been an imperial de- 
cree in his favour. The Spaniſh and Dutch 
Low-countries take part inthe quarrel. Two 

WL great 
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at generals, the marquis de Spinola aſſiſts 
— on the part of Spain, count Maurice 
arms for Brandenburg on the part of the States 
General. It is one of the conſequences of the 
German conſtitution, that foreign powers 
are rather intereſte] in their inteſtine quarrels, 
than Germany itſelf, The Germanic body 
was never ſhaken. ' Its interior peace had been 
often diſturbed by diſputes between town and 
town, princes and towns, towns and princes z 
but the Germanic body ſubſiſted by theſe di- 
viſions, which in ſome meaſure founded an al- 
moſt equal ballance between its members. 
| 1614. | 
The'caſe was very different in Hungary and 
Tranſilvania. The emperor Matthias prepares 
to go againſt the Turks. Gabriel Battori, Vai- 
vode of Tranſilvania, endeavours to keep fair 
as well with the Turkiſh as Chriſtian emperor. 
Ine Turks fall upon Battori. He is abandoned 
by his ſubjects, nor can the emperor aſſiſt him, 
Battori cauſes himſelf to be killed by one of his 
own ſoldiers. The only inſtance we have of 
ſuch a nature among modern princes, Beth- 
leem-gabor is inveſted by a. Pacha. This province 
ſeemed for ever loſt to the houſe of Auſtria. 
The new Sultan Achmet, maſter of fo great a 
part of Hungary, ant at the ſame time young 
and ambitious, began to make it feared, that 
neither Preſburg nor Vienna would limit the 
two empires. Theſe alarms had been fre- 
quent in the latter end of the reign of Ro- 
dolphus; but that prodigious extenlion of the 
Ottoman empire, which had ſo long given the 
Chriſtians' uneafineſs, was the cauſe of their 
fafety. The Turks were often at war with the 
| 1 E 4 Per- 
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Perſians. Their frontiers upon the Black Sea 
ſuffered much from the revolting of the Geor- 
gians and Mingrelians. The Arabs were with 
cifficulty kept within bounds, and it often hap- 
zened, that the Turks, at the very ſame -time 
that it was feared they would over-run Hunyar 

znd Italy, were obliged to patch up a dif. 
:dvantageous peace for the defence of their own 

Jcminions. 
1615. et 

The emperor Matthias bas the happineſs of 
concluding a treaty with Sultan Achmet, much 
more favourable than a war could poſſibly have 
been to him, He ſtipulates without drawing 
the ſword, for the reſtitution of Agria, Caniſa, 
Alba-regalis, Peſt, and even Buda. Thus is he in 
poſſeſſion of aln.oft all Hungary, leaving Fran- 
filvania and Bethleem-gabor under the "Turkiſh 
protection. This treaty increaſes Matthias's 
power. The affair of the ſucceſſion of Juliers 
is almoſt the only thing. that diſturbs the in- 
terior part of the empire; but Matthias keeps 
fair with the Proteſtant princes, by leaving 
this country {lill divided between the Palatines 
of Neuburg and of Brandenburg. Prudence of 
this fort was extremely neceſtary to continue 
tc empire in the houſe of Auſtria. 

"= 15616. 

Negotiations and intrigues ingroſs this and 
the following years. Matthias was childleis, 
and had alſo loſt his health and his activity. In 
order to preſerve the empire in his family, it 
was neceſſary to ſecure Bohemia and Hungary. 
Theſe conjnuctures were delicate; the ſtates of 
theſe two kingdoms were jealous of the rights 
of 1 s the ſpirit of party was predomi- 
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nant among them, but much more the ſpirit of 
independence: the difference of religions nour- 
iſhed diſcord, but the Proteſtints and Catho- 
lies were equally fond of their privileges. The 
princes of Germany were little diſpoſed to 
chooſe an Auſtrian emperor ; and the Evan- 
gelical union, which ſtill ſubſiſted, left this 
houſe but ſmall ho;es. 

The firſt ſtep to be taken, was to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion of Bohemia and Hungary. Mat- 
thias had forced theſe two kingdoms from his 
brother, and was not at all inclined that his in- 
heritance ſhouid paſs to his remaining brothers 
Maximilian and Albert. There is not the leaſt 
gleam of their both having cordially renounced 
their rights. Albert, to whom the king of 
Spain had left the Low-countries, would have 
certainly been more able than another to ſup- 
port the imperial dignity, had he reigned over 
Hungary and Bohemia. Matthias intended that 
theſe crowns ſhould deſcend to his couſin Fer-- 
dinand de Gratz duke of Stiria, Right of con- 
ſanguinity was but little conſulted. 

1617. 

Ferdinand is e and elected by 
the ſtates of Bohemia, as ſucceſlor to Matthias; 
according to which rank he is crowned king, 
on the 29th of June. The Evangelical league 
begins to be frightened at ſeeing this firſt ap- 
proach of Ferdinand de Gratz, towards the 
empire. Matthias and Ferdinand make the 
elector of Saxony, who does not belong to the 
Evangelical league, more uſeful than ever. 
He hoping to have Cleves, Berg, and Juliers, 
ſides in every thing with the houſe of Auſtria; 
the Palatine, having very different intereſts, 
: E 2 continues 
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continues ſtill at the head of the Proteſtants. 
This is the origin of that unhappy war between 
Ferdinand and the Palatine which enſued. This 
was that war of thitty years continuance which 
deſolated ſo many provinces, brought the 
Swedes into Germany, and at length produced 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, Whereby the empire 
allumed a new face. | 

1616. 

Matthias engages the Spaniſh branch of Au- 
ſtria, to renounce all the pretenſions which it 
could poſſibly have upon Hungary and Bohe- 
mia. Philip III. king of Spain, gives up his 
rights to theſe kingdoms in favour of Ferdi- 
nand, conditionally, that in caſe of Ferdinand's 
dying without male itue, Hungary and Bo- 
hemia ſhall deſcend to his ſons or daughters, or 
to the children of his daughters, in the order of 
birthright. By this bargain theſe dominions 
might eaſily have fallen to France; for had a 
daughter of Philip III. inherited theſe king- 
doms, and married a king of France, the el- 
deft fon of this king, would haue been intitled 
to Hungary and Bohemia, | 
This family contract was evidently contrary 
to the will of the emperor Ferdinand IJ. The 
diſpoſitions that men make for eſtabliſhing the 
peace of futurity, are too often preparatives of 
diſcord. In fine, this new treaty cauſes the 
revolt of the Hungarizns and Bobemians, who 
ſee themſelves diſpoſed gf without being con- 
ſulted. The Proteſtants of Bohemia begin to 
aſſociate after the example of the Evangelical 
union. 'The Catholics were ſoon induced to 
join this party, ſince their civil rights had been 
infringed, independent of religion. Seleſia, that 

2 | great 
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great fref of Bohemia, joins it. A civil war 
is kindled. "The confederates are headed by 
count de Turm, otherwiſe de la Tour, a man 
of genius, who makes war regularly and ad- 
vantageouſly; and they make progreſs even to 
the gates of Vienna. 

| 1619. 

In the midſt of this revolution, about the 
month of March, the emperor Matthias dies, 
without being at all able to foreſee the deſtiny 
of his houſe. 

His couſin, Ferdinand de Gratz, was at 
length happy enough not to find any great op- 
polition in Hungary, whence he had driven out 
the Turks by a treaty that made him very 
azreeable to that kingdom; but he beholds 
Bohemia, Sileſia, Moravia, and Luſatia leagued 
againſt him, the Proteſtants of Auſt ria ready to 
revolt, and thoſe of Germany not at all diſpoſe 
to raiſe him to the empire. The houſe of Au- 
{tria had never ſeen a moment more critical. 
Four electors, on the one hand, offer the im- 
perial crown to Maximilian duke of Bavaria; 
the ſovereignty of Bohemia, on the other, is 
offered to the duke of Savoy, who being at too 
great a diſtance to obtain it, it is unfortunatel 
accepted by the elector Palatine, Frederick V. 
In the mean time, there is a meeting at Franc- 
fort for the election of a king of the Ramans, 
a king of Germany, and an emperor, Almoſt 
all the courts of Europe are attentive to this 
material point; the ſtates of Bohemia order 
their deputies at Francfort to exclude Ferdi- 
nand from the right of voting. They refuſe 
to acknowledge him for king, and conſequently 
intend to deprive =_ of his vote. He was not 


only 
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only threatened to be excluded from the im- 
perial but even from the electoral dignity. He 
obtained. both the one and the other. He not 
only gave his vote for the empire, but both 
Proteſtants and Catholics joined to give him 
theirs. Each elector was influenced in ſuch a 
manner, that he imagined the elevation of Fer- 
dinand de Gratz his particular intereſt ; even 
the elector Palatine to whom the ſtates of Bo- 
hemia had given their crown, was obliged to 
vote for him ; which had he refuſed, it would 
have been to no. purpoſe. This election was 
made on the 19th of Auguſt 1619. He is 
crowned at Aix- la- chapelle on the 19th of Sep- 
tember ; before which he ſigns a more extenſive 
capitulation * than any of his predeceſſors had 
done. 


ON M N oC 
- FERDINAND II. 


ForTy-SiIxTH EMPEROR, 


1619. 
T the ſame time that Ferdinand II. is 
veſted with the imperial dignity, the 
fates of Bohemia name the elector Palatine for 
king. This honour was now much more dan- 
| 1 gerous, 


— 


* Among the articles were two additional clauſes, im- 
_ porting, that he would never diſturb the vicars of the em- 
pie in the, exerciſe of their juriſdiction, or permit any 

perſon whatſoever to diſpute the rights that depend upon 
their vicariate; and that he would never admit into the 
aulie council avy other than princes, counts, and barons, 

; born 
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gerous, than it had formerly been, on account 
of Ferdinand's being choſen emperor. This 
was a very critical time for the Proteſtants. 
Had Frederick been aſſiſted by his father-in- 
law, James I. king of England, he had 
been ſure of ſucceſs. James I. helped him 
only with advice, and this advice was to refuſe 
the crown. He pays no reſpect to it, but gives 
way to his fortune. | 

"rederick is folemnly crowned at Prague on 
the 4th of November, with the princeſs of 


England his wife; but the ceremony is per- 


formed by the miniſter of the Huſſites, and not 
by the archbiſhop of Prague, . 
This gives riſe to a war as well religious as 
political. All the Proteſtant princes, the elec- 
tor of Saxony excepted, declare for Frederick. 
He had a few Engliſh troops in bis army, fer.t 
him by ſome of the Engliſh nobility, either 
through perſonal friendſhip + for him, and hatrt& 
of the Catholic religion, or from the glory of 
doing more than his father-in-law the king. 
He was ſeconded by the Vaivode of Tranſil- 
filvania, Bethleem Gabor, who attacked the 
ſame enemy in Hungary. Gabor penetrates 
even to the gates of Vienna, and thence goes 
back the ſame road to take Preſburg. Sileſia 
revolts againſt the emperor. The elector Pa- 


born and bred in Germany, and well verſed in the conſti- 
tutions of the empire. This article was intended to re- 
medy an abuſe committed by the preceding emperors, 
who uſed to fill the auiic council with their creatures, in 
order to make their own party preponderate. 

+ A few volunteers went over by the king's per- 
miſſion, that they might have opportunities of ſignalizing 
their courage, and learning the art of war. 0 
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latine's party in Bohemia are ſupported by the 
count of Mansfelt ; even the Proteſtants of 

Auſtria are troubleſome to the emperor. If the 
houſe of Bavaria, like that of Auftria, bad 
been always united, the new king of Bohemia 
would have had much the ſtronger party ; but, 
though the duke of Bavaria was both rich and 
powerful, he was far from contributing to the 
:rrandeur of the elder branch of his houſe. 
N ambition, and religion attached him 
to the empetor; ſo that what had been the 
fate of the houſe of Saxony under Charles V. 
was the ſame of that of Bavaria under Ferdi- 
nand de Gratz. 

The Proteſtant and Catholic leagues were a 
little after, almoſt equally powerful in Ger- 
many; but Spain and Italy favour Ferdinand; 
furniſhing bim with troops, as well as with 
money levied- upon the clergy. : France had 
torget cher old intereſts, and. was not yet 
governed by a cardinal Richlieu. The court 
of Lewis XIII. weak and confuſed, ſeemed to 
© have views:(if; we would ſuppoſe it to have had 

any) very different from the deſigns of Henry 
the great. | 


1620. 
Lewis XIII. inſtead of marching with an 
army, ſends the duke d'Angouleme, at the 
head of a ſolemn embaſly to offer his mediation. 
The princes aſſembled at Ulm liſten to him, 
but conclude upon nothing. The war in Bo- 
hemia continuing, Bethleem Gabor cauſes him - 
felf to be acknowledged' king in Hungary, as 
Frederick V. had been in Bohemia. This re- 
volution of the ſtates of Hungary was coun- 
tenanced by a Turkiſh and a Venetian ambaſ- 


ſador 
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fador in the town of Neuhauſel. It is un- 
uſual to ſee the Turks and Venetians thus 
united; but Venice was ſo intirely at variance 
with the Spaniſh branch of Auſtria, that ſhe 
openly declared | herſelf againſt all of that 
houſe, 
All Europe took part in this quarrel ; but 
much rather by words than. by a&ions. The 
emperor is much better ſeconded in Germany - 
than the elector Palatine. | 

On the one hand, the elector of Saxony, who 
had declared for the emperor, enters Luſatia; 
on the other, the duke of Bavaria marches into- 
Bohemia, with a powerful army, whilſt the 
emperor's. forces make a ſhift" to hold out in 
Hungary againft Bethleem Gabor. | 

The Palatine is at one and the ſame time at- 
tacked! both in his new kingdom of Bohemia 
and in his eleQorate, where Henry Frederick 
of Naſſau, the brother of, and afterwards: ſuc- 
ceſſor to Maurice, the ſtadtholder of the 
United Provinces, fights' for him, where he 
has alfo ſome Engliſn; but againſt him are the 
choiceſt troops of the Spaniſi Low- countries, 
under the command of the famous Spinola. 
The Palatinate is ravaged. A battle in Bohemia 
decides the fate of Auſtria andithe elector Pala- 
tine. On the 19th of November, Frederick 
is intirely defeated. near Prague, by his relation 
Maximilian of Bavaria. He at length takes 
reſuge in Sileſia with his wife and two of bis 
children, and loſes in one day, all his domi- 
nions both bee acquired. 

TE 1621. . 7 
James king of England mediates in ſavour oe 
. „ 3 
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his unfortunate kintman, with as little ſucceſs 
as he had acted with conduct *. | 

By adecree of the aulic council, dated Jan- 

uary the 2oth, the emperor puts the elector 
Palatine under the ban of the empire. He 
baniſhes the duke de Jagendorf into Sileſia, 
tac prince of Anhalt, the counts de Hoenlo, 
de Mansfeld, de la Tour, and all thoſe who 
had taken arms in favour of Frederick. 
This vanquiſhed prince finds ſome interceſ- 
ſors, but not one avenger. The king of Den- 
mark endeavours to perſwade the emperor to 
clemency ;. notwithſtanding which Ferdinand 
cauſes many of the Bohemian gentry to fall by 
the hands of the common executioner. 

Count de Buquoy, one of his generals, com- 
pletes the reduction of the rebels that remain in 
Bohemia, after which he haſtens to ſecure 
Upper Hungary againſt Bethleem- Gabor. Bu- 
quoy is killed in this campaign, and Ferdinand 
ſoon enters into an accommodation with the 
Tranfilvaniaa, to whom he yields up a large 
territory, that he may be able the better to ſe- 
cure the reſt, In the mean time the elefoe 
Palatine flies from Sileſia to Denmark, and 
from Denmark to Holland. The duke of Ba- 
varia ſeizes upon the Upper Palatinate, and a 
body of Spaniſh troops, furniſhed by the arch- 


* 


* Had James reſuſed ſuccours to his ſon-in-law, from an 
unwillingneſs to. involve England in German quarrels, he 
would have aQted right: but he was amuſed by Gondemag 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who aſſured him that ſuch an inter- 
poſition would ruin the propoſed match between his ſon and 
the Infanta ; and beſides, he was ſo bigotted to the doctrine 


of the divine right of kings, that he did not approve of 


the Palatine's revolting againſt the emperor, 
; duke 
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duke governor of the Low- countries, pours 
into the Palatinate under the command of the 
marquis de Spinola. 8 | 
All the affiſtance which the elector Palatine 
could obtain from either his father-in-law king 
James, or from the king of Denmark, was g 
offices and uſeleſs embaſſies to Vienna. From 
France, whoſe intereſt it was to take his part, 
he had no aſſiſtance. At length his only re- 
ſource Jay in two men, who ought naturally to 
have abandoned him. Theſe were the duke de 
Jagendorf in Sileſia, and the count de Mans- 
felt in the Palatinate ; both of them baniſhed 
by the emperor, whoſe favour they might have 
obtained by quitting the party of Frederick. 
Incredible are their efforts in his behalf. Mans- 
felt particularly, ſtill headed a little army, 
which he kept together in ſpite of the Auſtrian 
power, and which had no other pay than the 
art of Mansfelt ſupplied them with, who made 
war like a very partizan ; the art of doing 
which was pretty well known in thoſe times, 
wherein it was rare to ſee very large armies. 
ſubſiſting for a long time, and wherein a re- 
ſolute leader might maintain himſelf for ſome 
time under the favour of inteſtine troubles. 
Mansfelt rouſes and encourages the neighbour- 
ng princes: F 
articularly a prince of Brunſwick, named 
Chriſtiern, the adminiſtrator, but in truth the 
uſurper of the houſe of Halberſtadt, joins Mans- 
ſelt. This Chriſtiern intitled himſelf the 
Friend of God, and the enemy of the Prieſts; 
nor was he leſs an wer fs the people, who: 
eſtates he ravaged. Mansfelt and he did a 
* "2 | E. & great. 
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great deal of miſchief to the country, without 
being of the leaſt ſervice to the Palatine. 

The prince of Orange and the United Pro- 
vinces, who were at war with the Spaniards in 
the Low-countries, being obliged to turn all 
their force againſt them, were not able to af- 
ford the Palatine any effectual aſſiſtance. His 
party was cruſhed}; notwithſtanding which, it 
was from time to time able to make ſome con- 
ſiderable oppoſition, and upon the flighteſt oc- 
caſion, ſome Proteſtant prince was found 
ready to arm in its favour.” The landgrave of 
Heſle-Caflel had a diſpute about ſome land with 
the landgrave of Darmſtadt, and being piqued 

againſt the emperor, who favoured his compe- 

titor, he ſupported as much as poſſible. the 
elector . Palatine, The margrave of Baden- 
Dourlach joined Mansfelt, and all the Pro- 
teſtant princes in general, fearing that they 
thould ſoon be forced to make reſtitution of 
the eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, appear diſpoſed to 
take arms: whence he has hopes of being ſe- 
conded by ſome powers. 
; 1622. | 

It is the duke of Bavaria's lot again to con- 
tribute to the happineſs of Ferdinand. His ge- 
" nerals and his troops complete the ruin of the 
Palatine his couſin's party. Tilly the Bavarian 
general, afterwards one of the emperor's belt ge- 
nerals, totally defeats, near Aſchaffenburg, the 
prince of Brunſwick, ſurnamed very properly, 
The enemy of the Prieſts, who was returning 
from plundering the abbey of Fulda, and all the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtates of that part of Germany. 

Mansfelt was the only perſon left who «oo 

| _ defe 
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defend the Palatinate, and he was capable of 
doing it, being at the head of a ſmall army 
which joined with the remainder of Brunſwick's 
forces, amounted to about 10,000 men. Mans- 
felt was a very extraordinary man; he was 
baſtard to a count of that name; he had no 
fortune. but his courage and abilities, but was 
privately aſſiſted by the prince of Orange and 
the Proteſtants, and found himſelf general of 
an army, which was entirely his own.. 

The unhappy Palatine was weak enough, 
being very ill adviſed, to renounce his ſuccour,, 
in hopes that he might obtain from the emperor 
favourable conditions, which it was impoſſible 
to do without force. He himſelf obliged Mans- 
felt and Brunſwick to abandon him. "Theſe 
two wandring chiefs paſs into Lorrain and Al- 
face, and ſearch out new countries to ravage. 
All the accommodation that Ferdinand II. now 
makes with the elector palatine, is to ſend the 
victorious Tilly to take Heidelburg, Manheim, 
and the reſt of the country; in ſhort, all that 
belongs to the elector is looked upon as the 
forfeiture of an exile. He had the moſt nu- 
merous and beſt choſen library in Germany, 
particularly of manuſcripts ; theſe were ſent to 
the duke of Bavaria, who tranſported them by 
water to Rome; but moſt of the cargo was 
loſt by ſhipwreck, and the remainder is ſtill 
preſerved in the Vatican. Religion, and the love 
ol liberty, always occaſion ſome troubles in Bo- 
bemia ; but they are ſuch ſeditions as to be 
ended by puniſhment. The emperor baniſhes 
the Lutheran miniſters from Prague, and ſhuts 
up their churches. He gives the adminiſtration. - 
of the univerſity of Prague to the Jeſuits, There 

18 
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is nothing could now interrupt the proſperity of 
the emperor but Hungary. He fully confirms 
the peace with Bethleem-Gabor, acknowledg- 
ing him ſovereign of Tranſilvania, and ceding 
to him. ſeven countries, containing 50 leagues, 
bordering upon the frontiers of his: territories. 
The reſt of Hungary, which had long been an 
uninterrupted ſcene of deſtruQive war, was at 
preſent, of not the leaſt ſervice to the houſe of 
Auſtria, except that it till continued to be tho 
bulwark of the Auſtrian ſtates. 
1623. | 

The emperor, being eftabliſhed in Germany, 
allembles a diet at Ratiſbon, in which he de- 
clares, & that the eleQtor Palatine being guilty 
of high treaſon, had forfeited his eſtates, dig- 
nities, and poſſeſſions to the imperial crown: 
but that not inclining to leſſen the number of 
electors, he wills, commands, and appoints, 
that Maximilian duke of Bavaria, be in this 
diet inveſted with the Palatinate.” This was 
ſpeaking like a maſter. The Catholie princes 
in cvery-thing give way to the emperor's will. 
The Proteſtants make ſome public remon- 
ſtrances. The elector of Brandenburg, the 
dukes of Brunſwick, Holſtein and Mecklenburg, 
together with the towns of Bremen, Hamburg, 
Lubec and others, renew the Evangelical league. 
They are joined by the king of Denmark; but 
this league being only defenſive, left the em- 
peror at full liberty to act as he pleaſet. 

On the 25th of February, Ferdinand upon 
bis throne, inveſts the duke of Bavaria with the 
Palatinate. The vice-chancellor ſaying in theſe 
words expreſsly, “ that the emperor out of the 
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| ſulneſs of his power confers on him this dig- 
nit 

Toe territories of the elector Palatine were 
not by this inveſtiture given to the duke of Ba- 
varia. This was an important article, which 
gave riſe to many great difficulties. 

John George de Hohenzollern, the eldeſt of 
the houſe of Brandenburg, is in this diet made 
a prince of the empire. Brunſwick, the enemy 
of the Prieſts, and the famous general Mansfelr, 
ſecreily ſupported by the proteſtant | princes, 
make their appearance again in Germany. 
Brunſwick eſtabliſhes himſelf in Lower Saxony, 
and afterwards in Weſtphalia. ' The count e 
Tilly vanquiſhes and diſperſes his army. Mans- 
felt ſtill remains immoveable and invincible. 
This was the only ſupport which now remained 
to the Palatine z a ſupport that could not reſtore 
him to his dominions. __ 

24. 


The Proteſtant league till concealed a * 
which was ready to break out againſt the em- 
peror. . kinz of England, not being 
alle to obtain any thing by negotiation in fa- 
vour of his ſon-in-law, joins the league in 
Lower- Saxony, of which Chriſtiern IV. king 
of Denmark was declared chief; but this was 
not the chief who was yet to make head roy 
the fortune of Ferdinand II. | 

The king of England furniſhes 
Chriſtiern 1 W. king of Denmark finds troops. 
The famous Manselt increaſes. his N — 
and Wey prepare for war. ; 

At length the king of England; rom re. 
ſolved efficaciouſly to. ſupport his kinſman, and 
to- 
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to declare againſt the houſe of Auſtria, deprives 
his confederates of the powerful aſſiſtance he 
might have given them, by dying in the month 
of March. | 

It was but part of the evangelical union that 
Had raiſed the ſtandard. Lower Saxony was 
the ſeat of war. 

| 1626. 


The emperor's two great generals, Tilly and 
Walſtein, ſtop the progreſs of the king of Den- 
mark and his confederates. Filly defeats the 
king of Denmark int a pitched battle near Nor- 
theim, in the Brunſwick territories. This vic- 
tory ſeems to deprive the Palatine of every re- 
ſource. Mansfelt, who never loſt his courage, 
tranſplants the war, and goes by Brandenburg, 
Sileſia, and Moravia, to attack the emperor in 
Hungary. Bethleem-Gabor, with whom the 
emperor had not kept all his engagements, 
takes up arms, and joins Mansfelt with 10,000. 
men. He armed the Turks, who were {til} 
maſters of Buda; but this great and bold pro- 
ject is diſſipated, without coſting Ferdinand much 
trouble. Mansfelt's army is deſtroyed by diſ- 
tempers : he dies himſelf of the contagion in 
the flower of his age, exhorting the remainder 
of his ſoldiers, even in the hour of death, to 
ſacrifice their lives for the Germanic liberty. 

A prince of Brunſwick, the other ſupport of 
the elector Palatine, died ſome ſhort time be- 
fore. Fhat fortune which deprived the Pala- 
tine of every hope, befriended Ferdinand in all 
things. He procures his ſon, Ferdinand Er- 
neſt, to be elected king of Hungary. In vain 
would Bethleem- Gabor maintain his rights to 
that kingdom; the Turks could give him no 

a aſſiſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, as it was under the minority of Amu- 
rath IV. In truth he ravaged Styria; but Wal- 
ſtein repulſed him as he had repulſed the Danes. 
At length the emperor, as happy in his mini- 
ſters as in his generals, controuls Bethleem- 
Gabor by a treaty, in which Tranſilvania and the 
ſeven adjacent counties remain to him. during 
lite, after which the whole was to fall to the 
houſe of Auſtria, | 
| 1627. þ Bt 1 
Every thing fucceeds with Ferdinand, with- 
out his taking any other ſteps than wiſhing or 
commanding. Count Tilly purſues the king 
of Denmark and his confederates. That king 


retires to his own dominions. The dukes of 


Holſtein and of Brunſwick are diſarmed almoſt 
as ſoon as armed. The elector of Brandenburg, 
who was the only perſon that allowed his ſub- 


jects to enliſt in the ſervice of Denmark, recals 


them, and breaks the treaty. The count de 
Tilly, and Walſtein now become duke of Fried- 
land, permit their vitorious troops to live every+ 
where at diſcretion. ai lo le i. 

Ferdinand, uniting the intereſts of religion 
and politics, intends taking, the biſhopric- of 
Halber ſtadt from the houſe of Brunſwick, and 
the archbiſhoprics of Magdeburg and Bremen 
out of the hands of Saxony, in order to confe: 


them, together with ſeveral abbies, on one of 


his ſons. He had cauſed his ſon Ferdinand 
Erneſt to be elected king of Hungary, and had 
him crowned king of Bohemia without any 


election; for the Hungarians, neighbours of 


the Turks and of Bethleem-Gabor, were to be 
ſoothed; but Bohemia was looked upon as con- 


quered, 
1628. 
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1628, | 
Ferdinand at length enjoys abſolute. autho- 
rity. The Proteſtant princes and Chriſtiern IV. 
king of Denmark, addreſs themſelves ſecretly to 
the French miniſtry, becauſe cardinal de Rich- 
lieu began to be extremely reſpectable all over 
Europe. They with reaſon flatter themſelves 
that the cardinal, who wanted to cruſh the Pro- 
teſtants in France, would ſupport them in Ger- 
many. Cardinal Richlieu cauſes money to be 
lent to the king of Denmark, and encourages 
the Proteſtant princes. The Danes march to- 
wards the Elbe ; but the Proteftant league, af- 
frighted, dares not openly declare itſelf againſt 
the emperor ; nor is his happineſs as yet inter- 
rupted. He profcribes the duke of Mecklen- 
burg, whom the Danes had obliged to declare 
for them, whoſe duchy he gives to Walſtein. 
1629. 

The king of Sm always unfortunate, 
is obliged to make peace in the month of June. 
Never had Ferdinand more power, nor did he 
make a better uſe of it. , 

Chriſtiern IV. who had a diſpute with the 
duke of Holſtein, ravages the duchy of Sleſ- 
wick with his troeps, which no longer ſerve 
againſt Ferdinand. The court of Vienna ſends 
him monitotial letters, as to a member of the 
empire, requiring him to evacuate Sleſwick. 
The king of Denmark anſwers, that this duchy 
never was an imperial fief like that of Holſtein. 
The court of Vienna replies, that the kingdom 
of Denmark itſelf was a fief of the empire. 
The king is at length obliged to conform to the 
emperor's will, It was ſcarcely poſſible for the 

| pretenſious 
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pretenſions of the empire upon the North to be 
ſupported with more dignity. 

The empire, ever fince the time of Charles 
V. had till now appeared entirely detached from 
Italy. The death of the duke of Mantua, 
marquis of Montferrat, revived the rights which 
they had formerly exerted. This duke of Man- 
tua, called Vincent II. died without flue. His 
kinſman, Charles de Gonzaga duke de Nevers, 
claims the ſucceſſion in virtue of ſome matri- 
monial contracts. His relation Cæſar Gonzaga, 
duke de Guaſtalla, had received the eventual 
inveſtiture of it from the emperor. 

The duke of Savoy, a third pretender, would 
have excluded the two others, and the king of 
Spain would have excluded all three. The 
duke de Nevers was already in poſſeſion, and 
had cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged duke of 
Mantua; but the king of Spain and the duke 
of Savoy unite to ſeize on all they could con- 
veniently in. Montferrat. | 

The emperor, for the firſt time, exerts his 
authority in Italy: he ſends count Naſſau, in 
quality of Imperial commiſſary, to put in ſe- 
queſtration Mantua aud Montferrat, whilſt the 
proceſs is adjudged at Vienna. | 

Proceedings of this fort had not been heard 
of in Italy theſe ſixty years. It was very viſt 
ble, that the emperor intended at one and the 
ſame time to ſupport the antient rights of the 
empire, and to enrich the Spaniſh branch of 
Auſtria with theſe ſpoils. The miniſtry of 
France, who watched every opportunity of li- 
mitting the Auſtrian power, aſſiſts the duke of 
Mantua. It had already intermedled with the 
affairs of the Valteline, and hindered the _ 
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niſh branch of Auſtria from ſeizing upon that 


country, whereby a communication might have 
been opened between Tirol and the Milaneſe, 
and the two branches of Auſtria rejoined by the 
Alps, as they were already on the Rhine by the 
Low Countries. With theſe views cardinal de 
Richlieu ſided with the duke of Mantua. 

The Venetians, who were a people the 
neareſt. and moſt expoſed, ſend into the Man- 
tuan an army of 15,000 men. The emperor 
declares all ſuch vaſlals of the empire in Italy as 
take part with the duke, to be rebels. Pope 
Urban VIII. is obliged to favour theſe decrees. 
The popedom was at that time dependent on 
the houſe of Auſtria, and Ferdinand who ſaw 
himſelf by the Imperial dignity at the hee, of 
that, houſe, was looked upon to be the moſt 
powerful prince in Europe. 

The German troops, aſſiſted by ſome Spaniſh. 
regiments, take Mantua by affault, and the 
town is delivered up to be pillaged. 5 

Ferdinand, every - where ſucceſsful, imagines 
at length the time was come to make the Im- 
perial dignity deſpotic, and the Catholic reli- 


gion univerſal, He orders, by edict of his 


council, that the Proteſtants ſhould reſtore. all 
the eccleſiaſtical benefices. of which they had 


ſtood poſſeſſed ſince the time of the treaty of 
Paſſau ſigned by Charles V. This was giving 
the greateſt blow to the Proteſtant party; for 
the archbiſhoprics of Magdeburg and Bremen, 
the biſhopries of Brandenburg, Lebus, Camin, 
Havelberg, Lubeck, Miſnia, Naumburg, Merſe- 
burg, Schwerin, Minden, Verden, Halberſtadt, 
and a crowd of benefices, muſt have been given 
up. There was not one prince, either Luthe- 


ran 


ot 
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ran or Calviniſt, who did not ſtand poſſeſſed of 
ſome eccleſiaſtical ſubſtance. 

The Proteſtants have now no longer any 
meaſures to keep. The eleQor of Saxony, 
whom the hopes of one day poſſeſſing Cleves 
and Juliers had ſo long reſtrained, at length 
breaks out. "Theſe hopes had bren weakened, 
inaſmuch as the elector of Brandenburg and the 
duke of Neuburg were agreed among them- 
ſ:lves. Cleves being peaceably enjoyed by the 
firſt, and Juliers by the ſecond, without any 
diſturbance from the emperor. Thus the duke 
of Saxony ſees theſe provinces loſt to him, and 
Magdeburg, with the revenue of ſeveral biſhop- 
rics, going to be taken from him. 1 

The emperor had at this time near 150,000 
men in arms: the Catholic: league had about 
30,000. The two houſes of Auſtria were 
cloſely united. The pope and all the Catholic 
fates encourage the emperor in his project. 
France dared not as yet openly croſs him; nor 
was there any power in Europe that ſeemed in 
a condition to oppoſe him. The duke of Wal- 
itein, at the head of a powerful army, began 
to put in execution the emperor's edi in Sua- 
bia and the duchy of Wirtemberg; but the 
Catholic churches gained very little by theſe 
reſtitutions. Much was taken from the Pro- 
teſtants; the officers of Walſtein were inriched, 
and the troops lived at the expence of both 
parties, who equally complained. 

1630. | 

Ferdinand fees. himſelf exactly in the ſame; 
circumſtances that-Charles V. had 'been'at the: 
league of Smalcald, All the princes of the 
empire were either to ſubmit, or he was to be 

: overcome, 
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overcome. The elector of Saxony now repents 
that he had aſſiſted in opprefling the Palatine ; 
and it was he who, conjunctly with other Pro- 
teſtant princes, ſecretly engaged Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, king of Sweden, to come into Germany, 
in lieu of the king of Denmark, whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance had been fo very uſeleſs. | | 

The elector of Bavaria was never more at- 
tached to the emperor than now. He had al- 
ways a mind to command the imperial armies, 
thereby to keep the emperor as it were depen- 
dent upon him. In fine, he aſpires at being 
choſen king of the Romans, and treats ſecretly 
with France, while the Proteſtants call in the 
king of Sweden. 

Ferdinand afſembles a diet at Ratiſbon. His 
deſign was to have his fon Ferdinand Erneſt 
elected king of the Romans: he alſo deſigu 
to engage the empire to ſecond him againſt Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, in caſe that king ſhould enter 
Germany ; and againſt France, ſhould it con- 
tinue to protect the duke of Mantua in oppoſi- 
tion to him; but, in ſpite of all his power, he 
finds the electors ſo little inclined to ferve him, 
that he dares not even propoſe the election of 
his ſon. 

The eleQtors of Saxony and of Brandenburg 
were not perſonally preſent at this aſſembly; 
but their grievances were made known by their 
deputies. The eleQor of Bavaria was the firſt 
to ſay, that it was impoſſible to deliberate 
freely in a diet, ſo long as the emperor has an 
army of 150,000. men on foot.” The eccle- 
ſiaſtical electors and biſhops who were preſent, 
preſſed the reſtitution of the eccleſiaſtical effects. 
This proje& could not be put-in execution 

why without 
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without the ſupport of an army, and the army 
could not be ſupported but at the expence of 
the empire, which grumbled at it. The elector 
of Bavaria, who wanted to command it, inſiſts 
upon Ferdinand's Peerage the duke Walſtein. 
Ferdinand might have aſſumed the command 
himſelf, and by ſo doing deprived the elector of 
Bavaria of all pretext. But he does not take 
ſo glorious a ſtep: he deprives Walſtein of the 
command, and gives it to Tilly; by theſe 
means iatirely loſing the Bavarian: in ſhort, he 
has ſoldiers, but no friends. 6 

The power of Ferdinand, which made the 
ſtates of Germany fear their approaching loſs, 
gives uneaſineſs to France, Venice, and even to 
the pope. Cardinal Richlieu now treats with 
the emperor about Mantua; but he breaks the 
treaty, when informed that Guſtavus Adolphus 
prepares to enter Germany. te then negoti- 
ates with that monarch: England and the 
United Provinces do the ſame. The elector 
Palatine, who a little before had been forſaken 
by all the world, finds himſelf ſuddenly on the 
point of being aſſiſted by all theſe powers. The 
king of Denmark, weakened by his preceding 
loſſes, and. jealous of the king of Sweden, re- 
mains inactive. Fa. 


Guſtavus at length quits g weden on the 1 3th 
of June, embarking with 30,000 men: he lands 


in Pomerania : he already claims this province,. 
either in the whole or in part, to reward his 
expedition. The duke of Pomerania, who 
now reigned, had no children: his dominions, 
by the law of conſanguinity, ſhould have de- 
volved to the elector of Brandenburg. Guſta- 
vas ſtipulates, that on the death of this duke, 
; he 
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he is to hold the province in ſequeſtration, un- 
til he ſhall be reimburſed the expences of the 


War. 
1 1631. 

Cardinal de Richlieu does not conclude the 
alliance between France and Guſtavus until 
that king's arrival in Pomerania, which only 
coſts France 300,000 livres, paid down, and 
I,200,000 livres a year. This was one of the 
moſt ingenious treaties which had ever been 
made. A nentrality for the elector of Bavaria, 
who might have been the greateſt ſupport of 
the emperor, was therein ſtipulated, as alio 
that of the princes of the Catholic league, who 
were not to aſſiſt the emperor againſt the 
Swedes; and care was taken at the ſame time 
to make Guſtavus promiſe to preſerve all the 
rights of the Roman church in every place 
where he ſhould find that religion ſubſiſting. 
By theſe means, the making this a war of re- 
ligion was avoided, and the Catholics of Ger- 
many themſelves were furniſhed with a ſpecious 
pretext ſor not aſſiſting the emperor. This 
league. was ſigned at Brandenburg on the 23d 
of January. , ( 

The Proteſtant ſtates gained new courage. 
They aſſemble at Leipſick, where they reſolve to 
es their: moſt humble remonſtrances to 
'erdinand, and to ſupport their petition with 
40;000 men for the eftabliſhment of peace in 
tae empire. Guſtavus ſtill augments his army 
as he advances: he comes to Frankfore upon the 
Oder, yet cannot prevent general Tilly from 
taking Magdeburg by aſſault on the 20th of 
May. The town is reduced to afhies : the in- 
habitants are deſtroyed by fire and ſword; an- 

horrible 
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horrible event ! but now almoſt ſwallowed up 
in the crowd of calamities which perplexed 
theſe times, Tilly being maſter of the Libe, 
imagines he ſhall be able to prevent the king 
of Sweden from advancing any farther. 

The emperor at length having accommodated 
all differences with France on account of the 
duke of Mantua, recalls his troops from Italy: 
the ſuperiority was ſtill entirely on his fide. 
The elector of Saxony, who had been the fiſt 
to call in Guſtavus Adolphus, is at this time 
extremely embaraſſed; and the elector of Bran- 
denburg, finding himſelf equally in power to the 
imperial and Swediſh armies, continues very ir- 
reſolute. 

Guſtavus obliges the elector of Brandenburg 
to join him, ſword in hand: the elector George 
William delivers to him the fortreſs of Span- 
dau, during the whole time of the war; ſecures 
all the paſſes for him, and allows him to re- 
cruit in Brandenburg, pleading to the emperor, 
with whom he keeps fair, conſtraint, as an 
excuſe for his conduct. 

The elector of Saxony gives the command 
of his own troops to Guſtavus. The king of 
Sweden advances towards Leipſick. Tilly ar- 
rives before him, and the elector of Saxony 
within a league of the town. Each of their 
armies conſiſted of about 30, ooo fighting men. 
'The Saxon troops, having been newly levied, 
make no manner of reſiſtance, and the elector 
of Saxony is forced to ſhare their flight. This 
misfortune is repaired by the Swediſh diſcipline. 
Guſtavus begins to make war in a new manner. 


He had accuſtomed his army to order and to 2 


fort of exerciſe that never had been known be- 
2 "IP fore, 
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fore, in conſequence of which Tilly, though 
looked upon to be one of the beſt generals in 
Europe, was completely overthrown in a pitch- 
ed battle fought on the 17th of September. 

The conqueror purſues the Imperialiſts into 
Franconia: all places ſubmit to him from the 
Elbe to the Rhine, while the elector of Saxony 
retires into Bohemia and Sileſia, Guſtavus 
juddenly re-eſtabliſhes the duke of Mecklen- 
burg in his dominions, to the furpriſe of Ger- 
many; and, after taking Mentz, haſtens into the 
Palatinate. 

The depoſed eleCtor Palatine ſearches out 
his protector in order to fight in his army. 
The Swedes penetrate as far as Alſace. The 
elector of Saxony, on his ſide, makes himſelf 
maſter of the capital of Bohemia, and conquers 
Luſatia. All the Proteſtant, party is in arms 
in Germany, and reaps the advantages of 
Guſtavus's victories, Tilly with the remains 
of his army continues in Weſtphalia, where 
he is re-inforced by ſome troops trom the duke 
of Lorrain ; but he takes no ſtep towards op- 
poſing ſuch rapid progreſs. 

T he emperor, fallen in leſs than a year from 
that height of grandeur in which he had ap- 
peared ſo formidable, is obliged at laſt to re- 
ſtore the command of his troops to that duke 
de Walſtein whom he had deprived of it, with 
a more abſolute power than ever had been given 
to any general. Walſtein accepts the charge; 
and there are only a few troops left to Tilly, 
to enable him at leaſt to act on the defenſive, 
The protection which the king of Sweden gave 
to the elector Palatine, in truth made the elector 
af Bavaria join the emperor, and he approaches 
Ferdinand in theſe critical times, rather like a 

prince 
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prince with whom he would chuſe to keep fair, 
than a friend whom he came to aſſiſt. 

The emperor had no longer wherewith to 
maintain thoſe numerous armies that had ren- 
dered him ſo formidable; they had before the 


battle of Leipſick, ſubſiſted at the expence of 


the Catholic and Proteſtant ſtates, ſince which 
time they were deprived of theſe reſources. Io 
form, to recruit, and to keep the army on foot 
as well as poflible, all lay upon Walſtein. 

Ferdinand is at this time reduced to afk both 
men and money from pope Urban VIII. and 
they are both refuſed him, He endeavoured to 
engage the court of Rome to publiſh a cruſade 
againſt Guſtavus ; and his holineſs promiſes a 
Jubilee inſtead of a cruſade. : 

| 1632. 
Mean while the king of Sweden re- paſſes 


the Rhine towards Franconia. Nuremberg 


opens her gates to him. He marches to Dona- 
wert upon the Danube; reſtores that ancient 
town to its liberty, and withdraws it from the 
Bavarian yoke. All the lands in Suabia be- 
longing to the houſes of Auſtria and Bavaria, 
he lays under contribution. He forces the paſ- 
ſage of the Leck, in ſpite of Tilly, who 
mortally wounded in the retreat. He enters 
Augſburg as a conqueror, and reſtores the Pro- 
teſtant religion. It is ſcarcely poſſible to puſh 
the rights of victory to a greater length. The 
magiſtrates of Augſburg take an oath of fidelity 
to him. The duke of Bavaria, who now re- 
mained neuter, and not in arms either for the 
emperor or himſelf, is obliged to quit Munich, 
which ſurrenders to the conqueror on the 7th 
of May, paying to him 300,000 rixdollars, to 
: FH ſave 
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ſave it from being plundered. The Palatine 
has at leaſt the comfort to enter with Guſtavus 
the palace of him who had diſpoſſeſſed him. 

The affairs of the emperor and of Germany 
ſeem deſperate. Tilly an excellent general, who 
had never been unfortunate but againſt Guſtavus, 
was dead; the duke of Bavaria, diſcontented 
with the emperor, was his victim, and ſaw him- 
telf driven out of his capital. Walſtein, duke 
of Friedland, {till more diſguſted with the duke 
of Bavaria his declared enemy, had refuſed to 
march to his aſſiſtance ; and the emperor Ferdi- 
nand, whoſe inclinations never led him to the 
field, waited his fate from that Walſtein whom 
he did not love, and whom he had held at de- 
fiance. Walſtein now employs himſelf in re- 
taking Bohemia from the elector of Saxony, and 
has as much advantage over the Saxons, as 
Guſtavus had over the Imperialiſts. 

With great difficulty Maximilian, elector of 
Bavaria, at length obtains being joined by Wal- 
ſtein. The Bavarian army partly levied at 
the elector's expence, and partly at the ex- 
pence of the Catholic league, conſiſts of about 
25,000 men. That of Walſtein amounted to 
30,000 old ſoldiers. The king of Sweden had 
not now above 20,000, but reinforcements 
were coming in to him on every fide. He is 
joined by the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, Wil- 
liam and Bernard of Saxe- Weimar, and the 
prince Palatine of Birkenfield. His general 
Banier always brings him new troops. He 
marches to the neighbourhood of Nuremberg 
with above $50,000 men, approaching tae 
dukes of Bavaria and Walſtein in their in- 
ticnched camp. They give him battle, but u 

18 
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is not at all deciſive x. Guſtavus carries the 
war into Bavaria, Walſtein carries it into 
Szxony ; provinces, the deſttuction of which 
is completed by theſe different movements. 

Guſtavus leaving 12,000 men in Bavaria, 
hattens to Saxony. He ſoon arrives by forced 
marches at Leiptick, at a time when Walſtein 
did not in the leaſt expect him, and im- 
mediately prepares to give battle 

They fight in the great plain of Lutzen on 
the 15th of November. The victory is a long 
time doubtful; but the Swedes at length obtain 
it with the loſs of their king, who is found 
amond the dead, pierced by two balls and two 
ſtrokes of a (word. Duke Bernard de Saxe- 
Weimar completes the victory. What has not 
been invented about the death of this great 
man? A prince of the empire, who ſerved in 
his army, + is accuſed of having aſſaſſinated 


him; 


2 


Guſtavus attacked the Imperialiſts in their intrench- 
ments, and was ſo ſeverely handled, that he had like to 
have loſt his whole army. This would have been the caſe 
had not the retreat been conducted by an old Scottiſh, colo- 
nel called Hepburn, who had quitted the Swediſh ſervice 
in diſguſt. He was ſtanding by the king, when that mo- 
narch declared he had not one officer upon whom he could 
depend for this ſervice : Hepburn immediately unſheathing 
his ſword, * this (ſaid he) is the only occaſion in which 1 
will ever draw a ſword in your ſervice.” So ſaying, he 
ruſhed into the hotteſt part of the baule, delivered the 
king's orders, and conducted the retreat with ſuch ability 
and deliberation, that the Imperialiſts durſt not give them 
the leaſt diſturbance, Guſtavus thanked Hepburn for 
what he had done ; but he never once invited him to re- 
main in his ſervice ; and the old veteran retired to France, 
where it is ſaid, he loſt his life in a duel. 

+ Francis Albert, duke of Saxe-Lauemburg. What 
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him; nay, his death is imputed to cardinal de 
Richlieu who had buſineſs for his life. Is it 
not nature} then for a king who expoſed him- 
{elf like a ſoldier, to die like one? 

This loſs was fatal to the elector Palatine, 
who hoped to have been re-eſtabliſhed by Guſ- 
tavus. He was then fick at Mentz, and the 
news of Guſtavus's death heightened his dif- 
order in ſuch a manner, that he died on the 
19th of November. 

Walſtein retires into Bohemia after the battle 
of Lutzen, All Europe expected that the 
Swedes would quit Germany now that Guſta- 
vus was no longer at their head; but general 
Banier marches with them into Bohemia, He 
cauſes the body of the king to be publicly 
ſhewn in the army, in order to excite the ſpirit 


of revenge. 


1633. 

Guſtavus luft the — of Sweden to a 
daughter ſix years old, and conſe — a 
government divided, as was the Proteſtant 
league by the death of him who had been its 
chief and ſupport. The fruits of ſo many 
victories were now near being loſt ; yet never- 
theleſs they were not. The true reaſon per- 
haps of ſo extraordinary an event is, that the 
emperor acted only in his cloſet, when he 
ought to have exerted himſelf at the head of 
his army, The ſenate of Sweden appoint their 
chancellor Oxenſtiern to follow exactly the 


confirms this ſuſpicion, was his abandoning the Swedes 
immediately after the battle, and returning to the empe- 
ror's army, which he is ſaid to have quitted for this vile 
purpoſe, 


deſigns 
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deſigns of Guſtavus the great in Germany» 
They alſo gave him abſolute power. Oxen- 
ſtiern at this time certainly enjoyed a more 
elevated rank, than ever ſubject in Europe had 
before, He was at the head of all the Pro- 
teſtant princes of Germany, 

Theſe princes meet at Heilbron, and among 
them are the embaſſadors of France and Eng- 
land, and the ſtates general. Oxenſtiern opens 
the conference in his own houſe, and immedi- 
ately ſignalizes himſelf by reſtoring the Upper 
and Lower-Palatinate to Charles Lewis, ſon of 
the diſpoſſeſſed elector. This prince Charles 
Lewis had appeared in one of thoſe aſſemblies 
as an elector ; but this ceremony had not re- 
ſtored him his dominions. 

Oxenſtiern renews with cardinal Richlieu 
the treaty that had been made with Guſtavus 
Adolphus, He is only allowed a million a year 
ſubſidy, inſtead of 1200000 livres which had 
been allowed his maſter. 

Ferdinand negotiates with each of the Pro- 
teſtant princes, having a view of dividing 
them; but he does not ſucceed. The war 
is {till continued in plundering Germany with 
undeciſive ſucceſs. Auſtria is the only part 
which was free from it, as well before as after 
the time of Guſtavus. The Spaniſh branch of 
Auſtria, had hitherto but feebly ſupported the 
imperial branch ; however, it at laſt makes an 
effort, {ending the duke of Feria from Italy 
into Germany with about 20,000 men, the 
greateſt part of which army he loſt in his 
marches and operations. The elector of Tri- 
ers, biſhop of Spire, had built and fortified 
Philipſburg, on which the imperial troops had 

| F 4 " ſeized 
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ſeized in ſpite of him. Oxenſtiern, by the force 
of the Swediſh arms, obliges them to reſtore 
it to the elector, notwithſtanding the duke of 
Feria vainly ſtrove to force him to raiſe the 
ſiege. This wiſe politician ſeemed inclined to 
canvince Europe by his conduct, that he did 
not want to ſubdue the Catholic religion ; but 
that Sweden, as victorious after as before the 
death of her king, was equally inclined to pro- 
tect the Proteſtants and Catholics. A conduct 
that encouraged the pope to refuſe the men, 
money, and a cruſade, which the emperor had 
d2manded, l 

1634, 

France as vet had only taken part privately 
in this diſpute, It had hitherto coſt her but a 
very trifling ſubſidy to procure the throne of 
Ferdinand to be thaken by the Swediſh arms ; but 
cardinal Richlieu began now to deliberate upon 
making ſome uſe of their ſucceſs. He vainl 
endeavoured the ſequeſtration of Philipſburg ; 


for France had taken every fair opportunity of 


making herſelf miſtreſs of ſome towns in Al- 
face, as Haguenau and Saverne, which ſhe 
had obliged the count de Solmes, governor of 
Straſburg, to part with by treaty. Lewis XIII. 
who had not declared war againſt Auſtria, yet - 
declares it againſt Charles duke of Lorrain, 
becauſe he was a partizan of that houſe. The 
miniſtry of France dared not as yet openly at- 
tack the emperor or Spain, becauſe they were 
able to defend themſelves, but turned their 
arms upon the feeble Lorrain. Charles II. the 


| depoſed duke, is commonly called Charles IV. 


a prince well known for his extravagancies, 
his marriages, and his misfortunes, 
; The 
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The French have an army in Lorrain, and 
troops in Alſace ready to act openly againſt the 
emperor, the firſt fair opportunity that may 
afford the leaſt juſtification for ſuch a proceed- 
ing. The duke de Feria, purſued by the 
Swedes into Bavaria, dies there after the al- 
moſt intire diſperſion of his army. 

In the midſt of theſe troubles and misfor- 
tunes, duke Walftein is ingroſſed with a deſign 
of making the army, which he commanded in 
Bohemia, contribute to his own grandeur, and 
thereby render himſelf independent of an em- 
peror who ſeemed dilatory in aſſiſting even 
bimſelf, and was always diſtruſtful of his ge- 
nerals. It is pretended that Walſtein treated 
with the Proteſtant princes, and even with 
Sweden and France. But thoſe intrigues of 
which he is accuſed were never clearly proved. 
The conſpiracy of Walſtein is received as an 
hiſtorical fact, and yet we are abſolutely ig- 
norant of what kind it was. They gueſſed at 
his projects. His real crime was that of 
making the army his own, and endeavouring 
to become abſolute maſter of it. Time and 
opportunity had done the reſt. He had admi- 
niſtred an oath to ſuch of the principal officers 
of this army as were molt in his intereſt ; the 
purport of which was, their binding them- 
ſelves to defend his perſon and ſhare bis fortune. 
Although he might juſtify himſelf in this ſtep, 
by the very ample power which the emperor 
had lodged in his hands, yet the council of 
Vienna are alarmed. The Spaniſh and Bava- 
rian parties at that court were Walſtein's pro- 
felled enemies. Ferdinand comes to a reſo- 
Jution of taking off Walſtein and his principal 


75 friend 
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friends by aſſaſſination. One Butler, an Iriſh- 
man, to whom Walſtein had given a command 
of dragoons, and two Scotchmen, named Leſ- 
ly and Gordon, the former one of the captains 
of his guard, are charged with this aſſaſſinati- 
on, Theſe three ſtrangers having received 
their commiſſion in Egra, where Walſtein at 
that time reſided, cauſed four officers, who 
were the principal friends of the duke, to be 
forthwith ſtrangled at ſupper ; after which they 
aſſaſſinate himſelf in the caſtle on the 15th of 
February, If Ferdinand was obliged to come 
to an extremity ſo very odious, it ought to be 
reckoned amongſt his misfortunes. 

All the effects of this aflaflination were to 
exaſperate the inhabitants of Bohemia and Sile- 
ſia. If the Bohemians ſtirred not upon this oc- 
caſion, it was becauſe they were awed by an 
army; but the Sileſians openly revolt, and join 
the Swedes. The Swediſh arms ſtill keep all 
Germany in awe, even as when their king was 
alive, General Banier commands the whole 
courſe of the Oder; marſhal] Horn governs 
upon the Rhine; Bernard duke of Weimar 
upon the Danube, and the elector of Saxony 
in Bohemia and Luſatia. The emperor till 
continues at Vienna. It was happy for him, 
that the Turks did not attack him at this 
melancholy juncture. Bethleem-Gabor was 
dead, and Amurath IV. employed againſt: the 
Perſians. 


* It ought to be reckoned among his crimes ; for n 
kind of necefſity can juſtiſy a monarch in patronizing atlaſ- 
ſinatiop. Watſtein was put to the ban ot the empire be- 
fore he fell by theſe aſſaſſins. 
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Ferdinand, ſecure on that fide, drew ſome. 


aſſiſtance from Auſtria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Tirol, The king of Spain ſupplied him 
with ſome money, the Catholic league with 
troops, and the 3 of Bavaria, whom the 
Swedes had deprived of the Palatinate, found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of taking part with the 
emperor, The Auſtrians and Bavarians united, 
ſupport the fortune of Germany upon the 
Danube. Ferdinand Erneft king of Hungary 
ſon to the emperor, encourages the Auſtrians 
by putting himſelf at their head. He takes 
Ratiſbon in ſight of the duke of Saxe- weimar. 
This prince and marſhal Horn who were joined, 
make a ſtand upon the borders of Suabia, and 
on the 5th of September they give the im- 
perialiſts battle. This was the memoraole bat- 
tle of Norlinguen. The king of Hungary 
commanded the army: the elector of Bavaria 
headed his own troops; the cardinal-infant, 
governor of the Low-countries, led ſome Spa- 
niſh regiments. Charles IV. duke of Lorrain, 
who had been ſtripped of his dominions by 
France, there commanded his little army of 


ten or twelve thouſand men, which he had- 
ſometimes led to the ſervice of the emperor, / 


ſometimes to that of the Spaniards, and ſubſiſted 
at the coſt of friends and enemies. There 
were in this combined army, ſeveral great ge- 
nerals, ſuch as Picolimini, and John de Vert. 
It was one of the moſt bloody battles that ever 
was fought, laſting above a day and a half; 
the army of Weimar was almoſt totally de- 


{troyed, and ia, and Franconia ſubmitted 
to the TR, where they quartered at 
diſcretion. 
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friends by aſſaſſination. One Butler, an Iriſh- 
man, to whom Walſtein had given a command 
of dragoons, and two Scotchmen, named Leſ- 
ly and Gordon, the former one of the captains 
of his guard, are charged with this aſſaſſinati- 
on, Theſe three ſtrangers having received 
their commiſſion in Egra, where Walſtein at 
that time reſided, cauſed four officers, who 
were the principal friends of the duke, to be 
forthwith ſtrangled at ſupper ; after which they 
aſſaſſinate himſelf in the caſtle on the 15th of 
February, If Ferdinand was obliged to come 
to an extremity ſo very odious, it ought to be 
reckoned amongſt his misfortunes. 

All the effects of this aſſaſſination were to 
exaſperate the inhabitants of Bohemia and Sile- 
tia. If the Bohemians ſtirred not upon this oc- 
cation, it was becauſe they were awed by an 
army; but the Sileſians openly revolt, and join 
the Swedes. The Swedifh arms ſtill keep all 
Germany in awe, even as when their king was 
alive, General Banier commands the whole 
courſe of the Oder; marſhal] Horn governs 
upon the Rhine ; Bernard duke of Weimar 
upon the Danube, and the elector of Saxony 
in Bohemia and Luſatia. The emperor till 
continues at Vienna. It was happy for him, 
that the Turks did not attack him at this 
melancholy juncture. Bethleem-Gabor was 
dead, and Amurath IV. employed againſt: the 
Perſians. 


* It ought to be reckoned amongſt his crimes ; for n» 
kind of neceſſity can juſtiſy a monarch in patronizing aſſaſ- 
ſinatiop. Watſtein was put to the ban ot the empire be- 
fore he fell by theſe aſſaſſins. | 
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Ferdinand, ſecure on that ſide, drew ſome. 


aſſiſtance from Auſtria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Tirol, The king of Spain ſupplied him 
with ſome money, the Catholic league with 
troops, and the elector of Bavaria, whom the 
Swedes had deprived of the Palatinate, found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of taking part with the 
emperor, The Auftrians and Bavarians united, 
ſupport the fortune of Germany upon the 
Danube. Ferdinand Erneſt king of Hungary 
ſon to the emperor, encourages the Auſtrians 
by putting himſelf at their head. He takes 
Ratiſbon in ſight of the duke of Saxe-weimar. 
This prince and marſhal Horn who were joined, 
make a itand upon the borders of Suabia, and 
on the 5th of September they give the im- 
perialiſts battle. This was the memoraole bat- 
tle of Norlinguen. The king of Hungary 
commanded the army: the elector of Bavaria 
headed his own troops; the cardinal-infant, 
governor of the Low-countries, led ſome Spa- 
niſh regiments. Charles IV. duke of Lorrain, 
who had been ſtripped of his dominions by 
France, there commanded his little army of 


ten or twelve thouſand men, which he had 
ſometimes led to the ſervice of the emperor, 


ſometimes to that of the Spaniards, and ſubſiſted 
at the coſt of friends and enemies. There 
were in this combined army, ſeveral great ge- 
nerals, ſuch as Picolimini, and John de Vert. 
It was one of the moſt bloody battles that ever 
was fought, laſting above a day and a half ; 
the army of Weimar was almoſt totally de- 
ſtroyed, and Suabia, and Franconia ſubmitted 
to the imperialiſts, where they quartered at 


diſcretion. 
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This misfortune, which was ſhared by the 
Swedes, by France, and the Proteſtants of Ger- 
many, contributed to the moſt chriſtian king's 
ſuperiority, and at length ſecured him the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Alſace. It was not the chancellor 
Oxenſtiern's intention before this event, that 
France ſhould have much power in that coun- 
try; but that the Swedes, who had all the labour 
of the war, ſhould reap the advantage of 1t. 
Beſides, Lewis XIII. had never openly declared 
againſt the emperor. But after the battle of 
Norlinguen the Swedes were obliged to intreat 
the miniſtry of France to take poſſeſſion of 
Alface, under the name of protector, upon 
condition that neither the Proteſtant prin- 
des nor ſtates ſhould make peace or treat 
with the emperor without the conſent of France. 
and Sweden, This treaty is ſigned at Paris 


1635. | 

In conſequence of this, the king of France 
iends an army into Alface, and puts garriſons 
:mto all the towns, Strafburg excepted, which 
2ppears as a conſiderable ally. The elector of 
Tiers, being under the protection of France, 
is arreſted by the emperor. This elector is 
confined at Bruflels under the care of the car- 
dinal infant, and furniſhes alſo a reaſon for 
going to war with the Spaniſh branch of 
Auſtria, 

France had not joined her arms to thoſe of 
Sweden, untill the latter became unfortunate, 
and the battle of Norlinguen had recovered 
the ſpirits of the imperialiſts. Cardinal Rich- 
lieu already ſhared in imazination, the con- 
queſt of the Spaniſh Low- countries with the 

Dutch. 


November the firſt. 
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Dutch. He reckoned he ſhould ſoon have 
the chief command himſelf, and Frederic Hen- 
| ry, a prince of Orange, be ſubſervient to his 
orders. In Germany he had in his pay Ber- 
nard de Weimar upon the Rhine. The army 
of Weimar, which was diſtinguiſned by the 
name of the Weimarian troops, was now be- 
come like that of Charles IV. of Lorrain or 
of Mansfeld, an independent detached army, 
belonging only to its leader. They called 
this the army of the circles of Suabia and Fran- 
conia, and the Higher and Lower Rhine, al- 
though it was paid by France, and not in the 
leaſt ſubſiſted by thele circles. 

This was the height of the thirty years war, 
in which, on the one ſide we ſee the houſes 
of Auſtria, Bavaria, and the Catholic league 
engaged, and on the other, France, Sweden, 
Holland, and the Proteſtant league. 

The emperor could not poſſibly neglect di- 
viding the Proteſtant league after the victory of 
Norlinguen. There is great likelihood that 
France had been too late in her declaration of 
war, which had ſhe made in the time that 
Guſtavus himſelf was in Germany, the French 
troops had entered without reſiſtance a diſcon- 
tented country, harraſſed by the government 
of Ferdinand; but they came at a time when 
Germany was wearied by the Swediſh devaſta- 
tions, after the death of Guſtavus, and the 
battle of Norlinguen, when the fuperiority 
again appeared in favour of the imperialiſts. 

At the ſame time that France declared her- 
ſelf, the emperor did not negle& to make a 
very neceſſary agreement with moſt of the Pro- 


- teſtant princes, The ſame elector of Saxony, 
who 
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who had been the firſt that called in the Swedes, 
was the firſt to abandon them by the treaty, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the name. of Prague. 
Few treaties more plainly ſhew how religion 
ſerves as a pretext for politics, how it is laughed 
at, nay ſacrificed to neceſſity. 

The emperor had ſet all Germany in a flame 
by the reſtitution of benefices ; in the treaty 
of Prague he firſt gave up the archbiſhopric of 
Magdeburg and all eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſion to 
the elector of Saxony, who was a Lutheran, 
excepting a penſion, which was to be paid to the 
elector of Brandenburg a Calviniſt. The inte- 
reſt of the Houſe of the elector Palatine, which 
had given firſt riſe to this long war, ſeemed to 
be the thing leaſt regarded in this treaty. The 
elector of Bavaria was only obliged to ſubſiſt 
the widow of him who had been king of Bo- 
hemia, and the Palatine his fon, when he ſhould 
ſubmit to the imperial authority, 

The emperor beſides this, engages to re- 
ſtore to ſuch of the conſederates of the Pro- 
teſtant league as acceded to this treaty, all that 
he had taken from them; and it was likewiſe 
ſtipulated, that they ſhould reſtore all they had 
taken from the houſe of Auſtria ; the latter 
indeed was very trifling, ſince the emperor's 
dominions, Upper Auſtria excepted, had not 
been in the leaſt expoſed in this war. 

One branch of the houſe of Brunſwic, the 
duke of Mecklenburg, the houſe of Anhalt, 
that branch of Saxony which is eſtabliſhed at 
Gotha, duke Bernard, de Saxe Weimar's bro- 
ther, beſides ſeveral imperial towns, ſigned this 


treaty. The others continue to negotiate, ex- 


pecting great advantages, 
The 
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The whole weight of the war, which bad 
reſted intirely upon Guſtavus Adolphus, began 
in 1635 to fall upon the French; and this war, 
which had been waged from the borders of the 
Baltic ſea to the bottom of Suabia, was now 
brought into Alſace, Lorrain, Franche- Comte, 
and the borders of France, Lewis XIII. who 
had only paid 1,200,000 franks by way 
of ſubſidy to, Guſtavus Adolphus, allowed 
4,000,000 to Bernard de Weimar for the uſe 
of his troops; beſides which the French mi- 
niſtry gave up to this duke all their pretenſions 
upon Alſace, of which province they promiſed 
to declare him landgrave upon a peace. 

It muſt be owned, that had not cardinal Rich- 
lieu been the man who made this treaty, it 
would appear very ſtrange. How could they 
give a young German prince who might have 
children, a province of ſuch vaſt advantage to 
France, wherein ſhe already poſſeſſed ſeveral 
towns ? It is very probable, that cardinal Rich- 
lieu had no notion of keeping Alſace ; nor had 
he any hope of annexing Lorrain to France, 
over which ſhe had no manner of right, and 
which muſt have been ſurrendered upon a 
peace, The conqueſt of Franche-Comie ap- 
peared much more natural, and yet on that ſide 
they make but very feeble efforts. The hope 
of dividing the Low-countries with the Dutch, 
was the cardinal's principal object : and he had 
this ſo much at heart, that had his health and 
affairs permitted it, he was reſolved to have com- 
manded there in perſon ; yet in this project 
he was principally diſappointed, and Alſace, 
which he had fo freely beſtowed upon Bernard 
de Weimar, was after the cardinal's death al- 
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lotted to France. Thus do events often de- 
ceive the foreſignt of the ableſt politicians, un- 
leſs they had ſaid it was the intention of the 
French miniſtry to keep Alſace under the 
name of the duke of Weimar, as it had already 
an army under the command of this great cap- 


tain, 
1636. 

Italy at length takes part in this great quar- 
rel; but not as the imperial houſes of Saxony 
and Suabia had done, to defend its liberty 
againſt the German arms. It was intended to 
diſpute the ſuperiority cf the Spaniſh branch of 
Auſtria governing in Italy, on the other fide of 
the Alps, as it had been formerly oppoſed on 
the banks of the Rhine. The miniſtry of 
France, had Savoy at that time for itſelf, and 
had juſt driven the Spaniards out of the Va]- 
teline. Theſe two great Auſtrian bodies were 
thus attacked on all ſides. — 

France alone ſends five armies at once into 
the field, it attacks or defends itſelf on the 
ſide of Piedmont, the Rhine, and the fron- 
tiers of Flanders ; thoſe of Franche-comte, as 
well as thoſe of __ Francis I. had former- 
ly made the like efforts; and F:ance had never 
manifeſted before ſo many reſources. 

In the midſt of ſo many ſtorms fuch con- 
fuſion of powers which preſſed it on every ſide, 
while the elector of Saxony, aſter having 
brought the Swedes into Germany, heads the 
imperial troops, and is defeated by general 
Banier in Weſtphalia, who ravages Heſſe, Sax- 
ony and Weſtphalia, Ferdinand, ſtill intirely 
ingroſſed by politics, at laſt cauſes his fon Fer- 


dinand Erneſt, to be declared king of the Ro- 


3 mans, 
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mans, in the diet of Ratiſbon on the 12th ef 
December; this prince is crowned on the 20th. 
All the enemies of Auſtria exclaim againſt this 
election as null and void. The elector of Triers, 
ſay they who advance this, was a priſoner; 
Charles Lewis ſon to ick the Palatine, 
king of Bohemia, is not ed as yet to the 
rights of his Palatinate: lectors of Mentz 
and Cologn are the emperors penſioners, all 
which, ſay they, is againſt the golden bull. It 
is very certain that none of theſe clauſes were 
inſerted in the golden bull ; and that the elec- 
tion of Ferdinand III. by a majority of voices, 
was as lawful as any other election of a king 
of the Romans made during the life of an empe- 
ror ; the manner of which is not ſpecified in 
the golden bull, ; 
I 


Ferdinand II. dies N 15th of February, 
aged 59, after a reign of 18 years, which had 
been perplexed with foreign and inteſtine wars, 
againſt which he never fought but in his cabi- 
net. He was unfortunate, becauſe in his ſuc- 
ceſſes he had imagined it neceſſary to be bloody; 
and he had afterwards felt great changes of 
fortune. Germany was ſtill more unfortunate 
than her maſter ; ravaged by her natives, by 
the Swedes, and by the French, pining under 

poverty and famine, and plunged in barbarity, 
the certain conſequences of a war fo long and 
ſo unhappy. 
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FE RDINAND HI. mounted the throne 
of Germany at a time when the harraſſed 
people began to hope for ſome repole ; but 
they flattered themſelves '1n vain. A congreſs 
had been appointed at Cologne and alſo at 
Hamburg, to give at leaſt to the public the ap- 
| 20m (i of the approaching accommodation. 
ut peace was not the object of either cardinal 
Richlieu or the Auſtrian council's intention 
each party ſtill hoped for advantages which 

might enable them to preſcribe laws. 
This long and dreadful war, founded upon 
fo many different intereſts, is then protracted 
becauſe 'it was already begun. Saxony was 
waſted by the Swediſh general Banier, and the 
country about the Rhine by duke Bernard de 
Weimar: the Spaniards having taken the iſland 
of St. Margaret had entered Languedoc, and in 
the Low- countries penetrated even into the 
Pontoiſe. Viſcount Turenne had already diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the Low- countries againſt 
the cardinal Infant. The object of ſo many 
devaſtations was no longer the ſame as when 
theſe troubles began. They had been kindled 
by the Proteſtant and Catholic league, and on 
the elector Palatine's account; but their pur- 
poſe now was the ſuperiority of which France 
endeavoured to deprive the houſe of Auſtria, 
and the deſign of the Swedes was to preſerve 
pare 
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part of their conqueſts in Germany. With 
theſe different views they treated, and were in 


arms. 
„1 ; 

Duke Bernard de Weimar began to be as 
dangerous an enemy to Ferdinand III. as Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus had been to his father. He 

ave him battle twice in 15 days near Rhens- 


field, one of the four foreſt towns of which he 


made himſelf maſter, and at the ſecond battle, 
he intirely deſtroyed the army of John de 
Werth, a celebrated imperial general, whom he 
took priſoner with many of his general officers, 
John de Werth is ſent to Paris, Weimar be- 
ſieges Briſac; he gains a third battle, aſſiſted 
by marſhal de Guebriant and viſcount Turenne, 
againſt general Goeuts, He gains a fourth 
againſt Charles IV. duke of Lorrain, who like 
eimar had no eſtate but his army. After 
having won four victories in leſs than four 
months, he takes the fort of Briſac on the 18th 
of December, which had hitherto been looked 
upon as the key of Alface, | 
Charles Lewis, count Palatine, who had re- 
aſſembled ſome troops, and who burned with 
impatience to re-eſtabliſh himſelf by his ſword, 
is not ſo happy in Weſtphalia, where the im- 
perialiſts deſtroy his feeble army. But the 
Swedes under general Banier make new con- 


queſts in Pomerania, The firſt year of this 


reign is hardly remarkable for any thing but 
misfortunes. 


1639. | 
The good fortune of the houſe of Auſtria de- 
livers it from Bernard de Weimar, as it had 
already done from Guſtavus Adolphus, He is 
cut 
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cut off by ſickneſs in the flower of his age, be- 
ing only 35 years old, on the 18th of July. 

'The inheritance he left behind him was his 
army and his conqueſts. This army, in truth, 
was ſecretly paid by, France ; but it belonged to 
Weimar. It had ſworn fidelity to no other. 
There was a neceſſity to negotiate with it, to 
preſerve it in the French ſervice, and keep it 
from the Swediſh. 

Marſhal Guebriant purchaſes the fidelity of 
theſe troops, and Lewis XIII. is thus maſter 
of Weimar's army, of Alſace, Briſgaw, and 
the neighbouring country. 

Money and negotiations do every-thing for 
him. He diſpoſes intirely of Heſſe, a province 
that furniſhes good ſoldiers: the celebrated 
Amelia, dowager of the landgrave of Hanau, 
the heroine of her time, keeps on foot, with 
the help of ſome French ſubſidies, an army of 
10,000 men in that ruinated country which ſhe 
had reſtored ; enjoying at the ſame time that 
reputation which all die virtues of the ſex be- 
ſtow, together with the glory of being chief of 
a very powerful party. 

Holland — 2 in this quarrel of the em- 
peror, had remained neuter; but then ſhe 
cauſed a conſiderable diverſion by employing 
Spain and the Low-countries. 

Banier was in all his battles ſucceſsful. After 
making ſure of Pomerania, he had ſecured 
Thuringia and Saxony. 

But the principal object of ſo many troubles, 
which had been the re- eſtabliſnment of the 
houſe of the Palatine, ſeemed to be moſt ne- 
glected, and by a ſingular fatality this prince 
was thrown into priſon by the French them- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, who had ſo long appeared willing to 
place him in the electoral chair. . 

The count Palatine, at the death of the duke 
de Weimar, had conceived a noble, and indeed 
a very reaſonable deſign, that of re- entering 
upon his eſtates with Weimar's army, which 
he would have purchaſed with the money of 
England: he goes in reality to London, where 
he gets money, and returns by France; but the 
cardinal Richlieu, who was very willing to pro- 
tect him, yet did not care to ſee him indepen- 
dent, cauſes him to be arreſted; nor is he ſet at 
liberty, until Briſac and Weimar's troops are 
ſecured to France, which then gives him a 
maintenance the prince is forced to accept. 

1640. 

The progreſs of the French and Swedes con- 
tinue. The duke de Longueville and marſhal 
Guebriant join general Banier. This army is 
ſtill increaſed by the troops of Heſſe and Lunen- 
burg. ö 8 

They march toward Vienna without general 
Picolomini; but in a wary, ſkilſul, and delibe- 
rate manner. It had been otherwiſe very diffi- 
cult for ſo numerous an army to advance in 
ſight of the enemy in a country that had been 
ſo long ruinated, and where the ſoldiers, as well 
as the people, were in want of every thing. 

The end of the year 1640 is yet very fatal to 
the houſe of Auſtria. Catalonia revolts, and 
gives itſelf up to France. Portugal, which ever 
ſince the time of Philip II. had been a province 
of impoveriſhed Spain, ſhakes off the Auſtrian- 
yoke, and ſoon erects herſelf into a ſeparate 
and flouriſhing kingdom, 
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Ferdinand then begins ſeriouſly to treat of 
peace; yet at the ſame time demands of the 
diet of Ratiſbon an army of 90,000 men to 
carry on the war. 

1641 


While the emperor is at the diet of Ratiſbon, 
general Bamier is very near ſeizing upon him 
and all his deputies. He marches his army over 
the Danube, which was frozen; and had he 
not been ſurpriſed by a thaw, he had taken 
Ferdinand in Ratiſbon. 1 

The ſame fortune which had taken off Guſ- 
tavus and Weimar in the midſt of their con- 
queſts, at length delivers the Imperialiſts from 
the famous general Banier. He ſickens, and 
dies, on the 20th of May, at Halberſtadt, being 
40 years old, and at that time more formidable 
than ever. None of the Swediſh generals had 
any long career. 

They negotiate ſtill. Cardinal Richlieu 
could have made peace, but he did not chuſe it : 
he knew very well what advantages France was 
to reap; and it was his intention to.make him- 
ſelf neceſſary, during the life, and after the 
death of Lewis XIII. whoſe end he foreſaw ap- 
proaching; but his forecaſt could not teach 
him that he was to die firſt, He concluded a 
new treaty of an offenſive alliance with Chri- 
ſtina queen of Sweden, for preliminaries of 
that peace with which they ſoothed an oppreſſed 
people. He augments the Swediſh ſubſidy with 
an addition of 200,000 livres. 

Count de Torſtenſon ſucceeds general Banier 
in the Swediſh army, which was in reality an 
army of Germans. Almoſt all the Swedes who 
had fought under Guſtavus and Banier were 

I dead ; 
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dead; and under the name of Swedes, the 
Germans fight againſt their country. Torſten- 
ſon, bred under Guſtavus, ſhews himſelf wor- 
thy of ſo great a maſter. Marſhal Guebriant 
and he again defeat the Imperialiſts near Wol- 
fenbuttle. 

Auſtria, notwithſtanding ſo many victories, 
is not yet ſubdued. The emperor ſtill helds 
out. Germany, from the Maine, even to the 
Baltic ſea, is laid waſte. The war is not car- 
ried into Auſtria. They had not ſufficient 
forces. Theſe victories, ſo much boaſted of, 
were not entirely deciſive : they could not at 
once go through ſo many different enterprizes, 
and powerfully attack one fide without weaken- 
ing another. | 

1642. | 

Frederick William, the new elector of Bran- 
denburg, treats with France and Sweden, in 
hope, it is ſaid, of obtaining the duchy of Ja- 
gerndorff in Sileſia; a duchy formerly given by 
Ferdinand I. to a prince of the houſe of Bran- 
denburg, who had been his governor, ſince con- 
fiſcated by Ferdinand II. after the victory of 
Prague, and the misfortunes of the Palatine, 
The elector of Brandenburg hopes to re-enter 
that territary of which his great uncle had been 
deprived. 

The duke of Lorrain alſo implores the aſſiſt- 
ance of France to reſtore him to his dominions, 
which ſhe does, keeping only ſome fortified 
towns. This is another ſupport taken from 
the emperor. 

Ferdinand III. ſtill holds out, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe loſſes; nor is he abandoned by ei- 

| ther 
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ther Saxony or Bavaria. The hereditary pro- 
vinces furniſh him with ſoldiers. Torſtenſon 
again defeats the Imperial troops in Sileſia, 
commanded by the archduke Leopold, by the 
duke of Saxe-Lawemburg, and Picolomini : 
but this victory is attended with no conſe- 
quences. He repaſſes the Elbe, enters Saxony, 
and lays ſiege to Leipſick: he gains another 
ſignal victory in that country, where the Swedes 
had always conquered. . Leopold is beaten on 
the plains of Breitenfelt the 2d of November. 
Torſtenſon enters Leipſick on the 15th of De- 
cember. All this indeed is melancholy for Sax- 
ony and the provinces of Germany; but they 
had never penetrated to its center, nor to the 
emperor, who ſupports himſelf after more than 
twenty defeals. 

Cardinal Richlieu dies on the 4th of Decem- 
ber; a death that gives ome hopes to the houſe 
of Auſtria. N 
N 1643. x 

The Swedes, in the courſe of this war, had 
often entered Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia, 
and quitted them to throw themſelves into the 
eaſtern provinces. Torſtenſon would have en- 
tered Bohemia; but, notwithſtanding his victo- 
ries, could never gain his point. 

They continued to negotiate ſtil] ſlowly at 
Hamburg, while the war was purſued very 
briſkly. Lewis XIII. dies on the 14th of May, 
The emperor is farther than ever from a gene- 
ral peace: he flattered himſelf he ſhould be able 
to withdraw the Swedes from the French all:- 
ance, during the troubles of a minority ; but it 
happens during the minority of Lewis XIV. 

| 3 
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though very perplexed, as it had under that of 
Chriſtina, that the war is continued at the ex- 
pence of Germany. 

The emperor's party is at length ſtrengthened 
by the duke of Lorrain, who joins him after the 
death of Lewis XIII. 

The death of marſhal Guebriant, who is 
killed at the ſiege of Rothuel, is yet another 
advantage for Ferdinand. This is the fourth 
great general who periſhed in the progreſs of his 
victories againſt the Imperialiſts. It was the 
emperor's good fortune alſo that general Mercy 
ſhould defeat marſhal Rantzau, Guebriant's ſuc- 
ceſſor, at Dutlingen in Suabia. 

Theſe viciſſitudes of war retard the confe- 
rences about a peace, at Munſter and at Oſna- 
brug, where the congreſs at laſt is ſettled. A 
war betwecli Denmark and Sweden, on account 
of ſome Daniſh ſhips taken by the latter, gives 
Ferdinand III. time to breathe. This accident 
might have given the ſuperiority to the empe- 
ror, who ſhews what were his reſources, by 
marching a ſmall part of his army, with Galas 
at its head, to the aſſiſtance of Denmark. But 
this diverſion ſerves only to ruin Holſtein, the 
{tage of this tranſitory war, and one of the moſt 
delolated provinces of Germany. Europe was 
the more ſurpriſed at hoſtilities between Sweden 
and Denmark, becauſe Denmark had offered it- 
ſelf as mediator of the general peace; but was 
now excluded; and Rome and Venice have at 
length the ſole mediation of this peace, which 
is yet very diſtant. 

The firſt ſtep taken by count d'Avaux, one 
of the plenipotentiaries of this peace at Mun-' 
{tzr, threw the greateſt — in the way of 
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it. He writes to the princes and ſtates of the 
empire aſſembled at Ratiſbon, to engage them 
to ſupport their prerogatives, and to ſhare with 
the emperor and the electors the right of peace 
and war; a right that had been always con- 
teſted between the electors and other imperial 
ſtates. At the diet, theſe ſtates infifted upon 
their right of being admitted to the conferences 
as contracting parties. In this they had got 
the ſtart of the French Miniſters, who in their 
letters uſed ſome diſreſpectful terms towards 
Ferdinand. This occaſions" the emperor and 
the electors at once to fall off, and gives them 
room to complain, and to throw the reproach 
of continuing the troubles of Europe upon 
France. 

Happily for the plenipotentiaries of France, 
they receive news about that time of a molt 
memorable victory gained aver the Spaniſh- 
Auſtrian army, at Rocroi, by the duke d'En- 
guien, afterwards the great Conde, who in this 
battle deſtroys the celebrated Caſtilian, and 
Walloon infantry, whoſe reputation had been 
io very great. Plenipotentiaries, backed by 
ſuch victories, might write in any terms, * 

1644. . 

The emperor might til] flatter himſelf that 
Denmark would declare in his favour; but of 
this reſource he is deprived. Cardinal Maza- 
rine, Richlieu's ſucceſſor, is aſhduous in recon- 
ciling Denmark to Sweden : nor is this all; 
Denmark alſo engages itſelf not to aſſiſt any of 
the enemies of France. 

Both the negotiations and the war are equally 
unhappy for the Auſtrians. The duke d'En- 
guien, who had beaten the Spaniards the pre- 
ceding year, gives battle three times in four 

| days, 
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days, between the 5th and gth of Auguſt, in 
the neighbourhood of Friburg, to general Mer- 
cy, and beats him each time, whereby he makes 
himſelf maſter of the whole country from 
Mentz to Landau, of which Mercy had been 
before poſleſled. 

Cardinal Mazarine and the chancellor Oxen- 
ſtiern, in order the better to command the ne- 
gotiations, raiſe up a new enemy to Ferdinand 
in the perſon of Ragotſky, who had been ſove- 
reign of Tranſilvania ever ſince 1626. They 
procure for him the protection of the pope. 
Ragotſky wants neither pretexts nor reaſons for 
his conduct. The Proteſtants of Hungary 
perſecuted, the privileges of the people deſpiſed, 
and the violation of antient treaties, form Ra- 
gotſky's manifeſto, while the money of France 
ſupplies him with arms. 

In the mean time the Imperialiſts are puſhed 
hard by Torſtenſon in Franconia. General 
Galas flies every-where before him, and before 
count Konigſmark, who trod already in the 
ſteps of the greateſt Swediſh captains. 

1645. 

Ferdinand and the — Leopold, his 
relation, were at Prague when the victorious 
Torſtenſon enters Bohemia, and obliges them 
to fly to Vienna. > 

Toritenſon comes up with the Imperial army 
at Tabor, which was commanded by general 
Gcoeuts and John de Werth, who was redeem- 
ed out of priſon. Geœuts was killed, and John 
de Werth flies. In ſhort, the rout is com- 
plete. | 

The conqueror marches to, and beſieges 
Brinn ; nay, even threatens Vienna. 

XV G 2 In 
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In this long train of diſaſters, ſomething al- 
ways fell out to preſerve the emperor. The 
ſiege of Brinn had been protracted, and inſtead 
of the French marching towards the Danube to 
Join the Swedes, as they were to have done in 
caſe they had conquered, viſcount Turenne is 
beaten, on the 'beginning of his journey, by 
yore! Mercy, at Mariendal, and retires to 

elle, 

The great Conde marches againſt Mercy, 
and has the glory of repairing Turenne's de- 
feat, by a — ſignal victory on the very ſame 
plains of Norlinguen, where the Swedes had 
been before beaten after the death of Guſtavus, 
Turenne contributes even more than Conde to 
the ſucceſs of this bloody battle, which is the 
lefs deciſive the more it is deſtructive. The 
emperor ſuddenly withdraws his troops from 
Hungary, and treats with Ragotſky, to prevent 
the French from marching through Bavaria ta 
Vienna, while the Swedes threaten to approach 
it through Moravia, 

In all probability, while the French and Swe- 
diſn arms are attended with ſuch mighty proſ- 
perity, ſome rooted vice ſtill prevented their 
reaping the advantage of ſuch ſucceſs. The 
mutual fear which each of theſe allies had of 
the other's obtaining the ſuperiority, the failure 
of money, and the want of recruits, all ſet 
bounds to their progreſs. 

After the famous battle of Norlinguen, it 
was ſcarcely to be expected that the Auſtrians 
and Bavarizns ſhould ſuddenly recover the ter- 
ritories loſt by that battle, and that they ſhould 

urſue even the victorious army of Conde to 
the Neckar, where he himſelf was not, but 


where 
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where Turenne remained. Such viciſſitudes are 
frequent in this war. | 

In the mean time, the emperor, tired with 
ſuch continual ſhocks, began to think ſeriouſly 
of peace, He at length gives the elector of 
Triers his liberty, whoſe impriſonment had 
given France a pretext for declaring war: But 
the French arms re-eſtabliſh this elector in his 
capital. Purenne drives out the Imperial gar- 
riſon, and the elector of Triers allies himſelf to 
France as his benefactor, The elector Palatine 
might have had the ſame obligations; but 
France as yet had done nothing deciſive for 
him. 

That which principally contributed to the 
emperor's ſafety was, that Saxony and Bavaria 
had almoſt always borne the burden of the war; 
but the elector of Saxony, being at length much 
weakened, enters into treaty with the Swedes. 
Ferdinand had not done more for him than for 
Bavaria, The Turks threaten Hungary. All 
had thereby been loſt, The fear of the Otto- 
man arms makes him impatient to ſatisfy Ra- 
gotſky. He acknowledges that prince ſove- 
reign of Tranſilvania, a prince of the empire, 
and reſtores to him all that he had given to his 
predeceſſor Bethleem-Gabor. Thus by every 
treaty is the emperor a loſer; and he haſtens 
the concluſion of the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
whereby he is to loſe ſtill more. 

1646. 
Pope Innocent X. was the firſt mediator of 
this peace, whereby the Catholics were to be 
conſiderable loſers ; the republic of Venice was 
the ſecond. Cardinal Chigi, afterwards pope 
by the name of Alexander VII. was the pope's 
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miniſter at Munſter, and Contarini acted there 
for Venice. Each intereſted power made pro- 
poſitions according to its hopes or fears; but 
victories form treaties. | 

During theſe firſt negotiations, marſhal Tu- 
renne, by an unexpected and bold march, joins 
the Swedilh army upon the Neckar in ſight of 
the archduke Leopold. He advances as far as 
Munich, and increaſes the fears of Auftria. 
Another Swediſh body marches to ravage Si- 
leſia; but all theſe expeditions are no more than 
incurſions, If the war had been carried on ſtep 
by ſtep, under the conduct of one ſingle leader, 
who had always obſtinately perfiſted in the ſame 
plan, the emperor had not been in a condition 
at this time to accompliſh the crowning his el- 
deſt ſon Ferdinand, in the month of Auguſt, at 
Prague, and afterwards at Preſburg, though. 
this young king did not live to enjoy his dig- 
nity ; beſides, the thrones which his father at 
tat time beſtowed, were very unſteady, 

1647. 

The emperor, in ae to ſecure 
theſe kingdoms to his ſon, is nearer loſing them 
than ever. The elector of Saxony is obliged, 
by the misfortunes of the war, to abandon him, 
as is the elector Maximilian his brother-in-law, 
whoſe example the elector of Cologne follows. 
They ſign a treaty of neutrality with France. 
Marſhal Turenne obliges the elector of Mentz 
to adopt the ſame conduct; and fear has the 
ſame influence on the landgrave of Heſſe Darm- 
ſtadt. The emperor remains alone, without 
any one prince daring to take part in his quar- 
rel; nor have we, till this time, a ſingle in- 
ſtance of ſuch a nature in the wars of the em- 
pire. About 
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Abut this period, Wrangel, a new Swediſh 
general who ſucceeded Torſtenſon, takes Egra; 
and Bohemia is once again pillaged. The 
danger appears ſo very great{ that the elector of 

avaria, notwithſtanding his great age, and the 
peril thereby threatening his dominions, cannot 
ſee the head of the empire left without ſuccour, - 
but breaks through the treaty with France, 
War is made at the ſame time in different 
places, according as the armies can ſubſiſt. 
When the emperor has the leaſt advantage, his 
miniſters at the congreſs demand favourable 
conditions; but on the leaſt check, are ob- 
liged to ſubmit to ſevere terms. 

—- I | 

The duke of Bavaria's revolt to the houſe of 
Auſtria is not proſperous, Turenne and Wran- 
gel beat his troops and the Auſtrians at Sum- 
marhauſen and Lawingen, near the Danube, 
in ſpite of the brave reſiſtance of a prince of 
Wirtemberg and that of Montecuculi, who be- 
gan already to prove himſelf worthy to oppoſe 
a Turenne. The conqueror poſſeſſes himſelf 
of Bavaria, and the eleCtor takes refuge at 
Saltſburg. a 

In the mean time, count Koningſmark, at 
the head of the Swedes, ſurpriſes Prague in Bo- 
hemia. This was a deciſive blow. It was time 
at length to make peace. Conditions were to 
be received, or the empire hazarded. The 
French and Swedes had no longer any enemy 
in Germany but the emperor; all the reſt were 
either allied or ſubdued, and waited only that 
the empire ſhould receive laws from the con- 


greſs at Munſter and Oſnabrug. 
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e PEACE of WESTPHALIA, 


TJ! S peace of Weſtphalia, at laſt ſigned on 
the 14th of October 1648, at Munſter and 
Oſnabrug, was made, given, and received, as 4 
fundamental and perpetual law; ſuch are the ex- 
act words of the treaty. It was to ſerve as the 
baſis of Imperial capitulations. It is even at 
this day a law as ſacred, and as fully received, 
as the Golden Bull; nay, very much ſuperior 
to this bull, by the detail of the many intereſts 
2mprehended in the treaty of all the rights 
which it confirms, and the changes made, as 
well in religion as civil affairs. 

This work had been laboured at inceſſantly, 
for more than fix years, at Munſter and Oſna- 
brug: there had been, however, much time 
loſt in diſputing about ceremonials ; the empe- 
ror refuſing to give the title of Majeſty to the 
kings who had titumphed over him. His mi- 
niſter Lutzan, in the firſt a& of 1641, wherein 
the paſſports and conferences were ſettled, ſpoke 
of preliminaries between his Moſt Sacred Cejaridn 
Majefty and the Moſt Serene and Meſt Chriſtian 
King. The king of France, for his part, re- 
fuſes to acknowledge. Ferdinand as emperor. 
It was not without difficulty the court of France 
had given the title of Majeſty to the great 
Guſtavus, who believed all kings to be equal, 
and admitted no ſuperiority but that of victory. 
The Swediſh miniſters, at the congreſs of Well 
phalia, affected to be put upon a footing with 
thoſe of France. The plenipotentiaries of 
Spain in vain inſiſted upon their king being 

named immediately after the emperor. The 
| new 
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new ſtates of the United Provinces demanded 


in this treaty an equal rank with kings. The 


term Excellency began now firſt to be uſed. 
The miniſters aſſumed it to themſelves, and 
there were tedious debates to know to whom it 
belonged, 

In the famous treaty of Munſter were named 
his Sacred Imperial Majeſty, his Sacred Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and the Sacred Royal Ma- 
jeſty of Sweden, 

None of the electors plenipotentiaries had 
the title of Excellency given him in theſe con- 
ferences; nor do the ambaſſadors of France 
give place even to the eleftors themſelves 
among the princes, and the count dAvaux 
wrote thus to the elector of Brandenburg: 
„Sir, I bave done all I could to ſerve you.” 
When the king of France addreſſed them, the 
{tatzs-general of the United Provinces were to 
be called the Lords of the States ; purſuant to 
which, when count d' Avaux went from Mun- 
ſter to Holland, in 1644, he never addreſſed 
them by any title but that of Meſſieurs; nor 
could they procure for their plenipotentiaries 
the diſtinction of Excellency. The count 
d'Avaux alſo refuſed it to an ambaſſador from 
Venice, and only gave it to Contarini becauſe 
he was a mediator. Affairs were very much 
retarded by theſe pretenfions and refuſals which 
the Romans call gloriale, and which all the 
world condemns when they are without cha- 
rater, but inſiſt on when they have eſtabliſhed 
one, Theſe cuſtoms, titles, ceremonies, ſu- 
perſcriptions, and ſubſcriptions of letters, with 
their different forms, have varied from time to 
time. Often the negligance of a ſecretary was 
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which diſallows ſuch expreſſions. We 
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ſufficient to found a title. The languages in 
which they wrote, eſtabliſhed forms, which, 
paſſing afterwards into other languages, ap- 
peared odd. The emperors before Rodolphus I. 
ſent all their mandates in Latin, thouing ev 
prince, as the grammar of that language 5 
mits. This thoumg of the counts of the em- 
pire was continued in the German language, 
nd 
every-where ſuch examples, but they have not 
even to this day ſettled a particular precedent. 
The' mediating miniſters were rather wit- 
neſſes than arbitrators ; above all, the nuncio 
Chigi, who was only there to ſee the church 
ſacrificed, He ſees the dioceſe of Bremen and 
Verden given up to the Swede, who was a Lu- 


| theran; thoſe of Magdeburg, Alberſtadt, Min- 


den, and Camin, to the elector of Branden- 


burg. 

The biſhoprics of Ratſburg and Schwerin 
were only fiefs of Mecklenburg. 

The biſhoprics of Oſnabrug and of Lubec 

were not indeed intirely ſecularized, but alter- 
nately appointed to a Lutheran and a Catholic 
biſhop. This was a delicate regulation, which 
could never have taken place during the firſt 
troubles of religion ; but which is not contra- 
dicted by a nation naturally quiet, in which the 
fury of fanaticiſm was extinct, 
Liberty of conſcience was eſtabliſhed all over 
Germany. The emperor's Lutheran ſubjects in 
Sileſia had a right to build new churches, and 
the emperor was obliged to admit Proteſtants 
into the Aulic council. 

The commandries of Malta, the abbeys and 
benefices, in Proteſtant countries, were given 

to 
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to the princes and ſovereigns who were at the 
expence of the war. | 
How very different were theſe conceſſions 
from the edi& of Ferdinand II. who in the time 
of his proſperity had ordered the reſtitution of 
all eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions. Neceflity, and the 
repoſe of the empire, ordained this law. The 
nuncio proteſted and anathematifed. That a 
mediator ſhould condemn the treaty over which 
he preſided, was before this unknown ; but he 
knew not what other ſtep to take. The pope 
by his bull “ deprives him of his full power, 
annulling all the articles of the peace of Weſt- 
phalia, as far as they related to religion.” But 
had he been in the place of Ferdinand, he had 
ratified the treaty. This pacihe revolution in 
religious, cauſes another in civil affairs. Swe- 
den becomes a member of the empire, being in 
poſſeſſion of the Hither Pomerania, the moſt 
beautiful and profitable part of the other, the 
principality of Rugen, the town of Wiſmar, 
many neighbouring villages, and the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden. The duke of Holſtein 
alſo hereby gained ſome territories, 

Tune elector of Brandenburg indeed loſes great 
part of the Hither Pomerania, but gains the 
fertile country of Magdeburg, which was in- 
finitely better than his marquiſate. He had alſo 
Camin, Halberſtadt, and the principality of 
Minden. ; 

The duke of Mecklenburg loſes Wiſmar, but 
he gains the territory of Ratſburg and of Schwe- 
rin. Five millions of German crowns are at 
length paid to Sweden, which the ſeven circles 
were to have diſcharged ; and 600,000 crowns 
were paid to the princeſs landgraye of Heſſe, to 

G 6 be 
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be raiſed upon the archbiſhoprics of Mentz, of 
Cologne, of Paderborn, of Munſter, and the 
abbey of Fulda. Germany, as impoveriſhed by 
this peace as it had been by the war, could 
ſcarcely have paid it protectors dearer. | 

Theſe afflitions were however healed by the 
uſeful regulations made both in commerce and 
Juſtice, by the care which was taken to regu- 
late the complaints of every town, as well as of 
every gentleman, who laid their rights before 
the congreſs, as before a ſupreme court that 
was to determine the fate of the world. "The 
particulars were prodigious. 

France confirmed to itſelf for ever the poſ- 
ſeſſion of three biſhoprics, and the acquiſition 
of Alſace, Straſburg excepted ; but inſtead of 
being paid, like Sweden, ſhe is obliged to pay. 

The archdukes of the branch of Tirol had 
three millions of livres for parting with their 
rights upon Alſace and Sundgaw. France paid 
both for war and peace; but the did not pur- 
chaſe ſo fine a province dearly. Briſac and its 
dependencies were alſo hers, as well as the right 
to garriſon Philipſburg. Theſe two advantages 
{he has ſince loſt ; but kept Alſace, which is at 
length incorporated with that kingdom by Straſ- 
burg's having given herſelf up. 

There are few Civilians who do not condemn 
the wording of the ceſſion of Alſace in this fa- 
mous treaty of Munſter, In it are found many 
equivocal terms. In effect, to give up * all 
ſorts of juriſdiction and ſovereignty,” and ta 
give up“ the prefecture of ten free imperial 
towns,” are two very different things. It is 
very probable, that the plenipotentiaries ſaw 
this diff culty, but did not chuſe to fathom it; 


well 
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well knowing, that there are many things, the 
veil of which time will remove, and power 
overthrow. 

The houſe of the Palatine was reſtored to all 
its rights, except the Higher Palatinate, which 
was left to the Bavarian branch. An eighth 
electorate was erected in favour of the Palatine. 
Such was their attention to all rights and every 
complaint, that they went ſo far as to ſtipulate 
the payment of 20,000 crowns, which the em- 
po was to give to the mother of the count 

alatine, Charles Lewis, and 10,000 to each 
of his ſiſters, Even he was well received who 
only came to demand the reſtitution of a few 
acres of land. All things were diſcuſſed and 
regulated. There were 140,000 reſtitutions ap- 

pointed, The reſtitution of Lorrain, and the 
affair of Juliers, ſubmitted to an arbitration. . 
Germany has at laſt peace, after a war of 30 
years; but France has not. | 

The troubles of Paris, in 1647, emboldens 
Spain to make her own advantage of it, who 
declines engaging in the general negotiation. 
The ſtates-general, who were to have treated 
at Munſter as well as Spain, make a ſeparate 
peace with Spain, in ſpite of all the obligations 
they had to France, the treaties which tied 
them down, and the intereſts which ſeemed to 
bind them to their antient protectors. The 
Spaniſh miniſter made uſe of a very ſingular 
artifice to engage the ſtates to this breach of 
faith: he perluaded them that he was ready to 
give the Infanta in marriage to Lewis XIV. 
with the Low Countries by way of dower. 
This ſoon frightened the ſtates into his mea- 
ſures. It was no more thanalye; and indeed, 


properly 
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properly ſpeaking, what difference is there be- 
tween the art.of politics and the art of lying ? 
In this important treaty of Weſtphalia the 


Roman empire had hardly any ſhare. Sweden 
had no , buſineſs to quarrel with the ſovereign 


of Italy, but with the king of Germany. France 
had ſome points to regulate which Ferdinand 
could not agree to but as emperor : theſe con- 
cerned Pignerol, the ſueceſſion of Mantua and 


f Montferrat, which were fiefs of the empire. 


It was ſettled that the king of France ſhould 
pay about 600,000 livres to Monſieur the 


duke of Mantua, upon the receipt of Monſieur 


the duke of Savoy;“ provided that he ſhould 
keep Pignerol and Caſal in full and independ- 
ent ſovereignty of the empire. France has 
ſince loft theſe poſſeſſions, as Bremen, Verden, 
and part of Pomerania, have been taken from 
Sweden; but the treaty of Weſtphalia, as far 
as it concerns the regulating of Germany, has 
always remained reſpected, and is {till inviola- 
ble. 


A DzscrieTIon of GERMANY, 


From the PEACE of WesTPHALIA, to the 
Death of FERDINAND III. 


HUS the chaos of German government 
was not well ſettled in leſs than 1700 
ou reckoning from the reign of Henry the 
owler, before whoſe time it had not been a 
government. The prerogatives of the kings of 
Germany had not been reſtrained to proper li- 
mits z 
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mits; moſt of the rights of the electors, of the 
princes, of the immediate nobleſſe, and of the 
towns, were not inconteſtibly fixed till after the 
treaty of Weſtphalia. Germany was a grand 
ariſtocracy, at the head of which was a king 
not unlike thoſe of England, Sweden, and Po- 
land, or ſuch a form of government as had been 
antiently received by the ſtates, founded by the 
people who came from the North and the Eaſt. 
The diet was in the place of a parliament, 
where the imperial towns had a right to vote, 
to determine peace or war, | 

Theſe imperial towns enjoy tegal rights 
equally with the princes of Germany : they are 
ſtates belonging to the empire, and not to the 
emperor : they neither pay the ſmalleſt impoſts, 
nor do they contribute to the neceſſities of the 
empire, but in the moſt urgent caſes. Their 
tax is regulated by the general regiſter. If they 
have the right of finally determining or judg- 
ing, de non appellends, without appeal, they are 
abſolutely ſovereign ftates. Nevertheleſs, with 
all theſe rights, they have very little power, 
becauſe they are ſurrounded with princes who- 
have a great deal. The inconveniences annex- 
ed to a government ſo complicated and mixed, 
in ſo extended a country, ſtill ſubſiſted; as did 
the ſtate itſelf. The multiplicity of ſovereign- 
ties ſerved to balance each other, until, in the 
heart of Germany, a power forms itſelf ſuffi- 
ciently great to ſwallow up the reſt. 

This vaſt country repairs mſenſibly its loſſes 
after the peace of Weſtphalia. Its lands are 
cultivated, and its towns rebuilt. In the fol- 
lowing years theſe were the moſt remarkable 
things that happened to a body every-where 

| waſted 
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waſted and torn; who availed herſelf now of 
the grievances ſhe had ſuſtained from her own 
members during thirty years. 

When it is ſaid, that Germany was in thoſe 
times a free country, this is to be underſtood 
of the princes and imperial towns ; for all the 
intermediate towns are ſubject to greater vaſſals, 
to whom they belong; and the condition of the 
inhabitants of the country is middling, between 
a ſlave and a ſubject; particularly in Suabia and 
Bohemia, 

Hungary, like Germany, breathes a little, 
after ſo many inteſtine wars, and ſuch frequent 
invaſions of the Turks ; ſhe ſtanding in need 
of being recruited, repeopled, and poliſhed ; 
but always jealous of her right of electing a 
ſovereign, and preſerving under him her privi- 
leges. When Ferdinand III. cauſes his fon 
Leopold, then ſeventeen years old, to be elect- 
ed king of Hungary in 1664, they make his 
Serene Highneſs ſign a capitulation as binding 
as that of the emperor. It is to be obſerved 
that the Hungarians uſe Serene Highneſs inſtead 
of Majeſty ; a title they never give to any but 
the emperor, or the king of the Romans, Bur 
the Hungarian lords were not ſo powerful as 
the German princes : they had neither Swedes 
nor French to guaranty their privileges: they 
were rather oppreſſed than aſſiſted by the Turks; 
and for this reaſon Hungary has been at length 
intirely ſubdued, in our time, after new inteſ- 
tine wars. 

The emperor, after the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
found himſelf peaceable poſſeſſor of Bohemia, 


_. devolved to him as a patrimony ; of Hungary, 


which he looked upon as an inheritance, while 
the 
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che Hungarians thought themſelves an elective 
kingdom, and of all the provinces to the extre- 
mity of Tirol. He had no territory in Italy. 
The name of the Holy Roman Empire al- 
ways ſubſiſts. It is difficult to define what it is 


beſides Germany, and what Germany is beſides 


the empire, Charles V. had juſtly foreſeen, 
that if his ſon Philip II. had not, together with 
the imperial throne, enjoyed the crowns of 
Spain, of Germany, of Naples, and of Milan, 
ſcarcely more had remained to him than the 
name of Empire, In effect, when the great 
fief of Milan was, as well as Naples, in the 
hands of the Spaniſh branch, this branch found 
itſelf, at the ſame time, that it was a titulary 
vaſſal of the empire and the pope, protecting 
one, and giving laws to the other. Tuſcany 
and the principal towns in Italy ſecure them» 
ſelves in their antient independence of the em- 
perors. A Cæſar who had no dominions in 
Italy, and who in Germany was only the chief 
of a republic of princes and ſtates, could not 
= rag to command like a Charlemagne or an 
tho. 

We ſee, in all the courſe of this hiſtory, two 
great deſigns carried on for near 800 years; that 
of the popes hindering the emperors to reign in 
Rome, and that of the German lords preſerving 
.and increaſing their privileges. 

It was in this condition that Ferdinand III. 
at his death, in 1657, left the empire, while 
the Spaniſh branch of Auſtria ſtill carried on 
that long war with France, which was finiſhed 
by the Pyrenean treaty, and the marriage of 
the Infanta Maria Thereſa with Lewis XIV. 


Theſe 
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Theſe events are ſo recent, and ſo very well 
known, as well as recited by all hiſtorians, that 
fit would be needleſs to repeat here what no- 
body is ignorant of. From this ſituation of af- 
fairs, a general idea may be formed of the em- 
pire, down from thoſe days to ours. 


SS DDOSDSD > ED OPIEODD 


TheSTAT=#E of the EMPIRE under 
LEOPOLD. 


FoRTY-EIGHTH EMPEROR. 


T is to be remarked, that at firſt, after the 

death of Ferdinand III. the empire was near 
paſting out of the houſe of Auſtria ; but in 1658 
the electors imagined themſelves obliged to 
chuſe Leopold Ignatius, the fon of Ferdinand, 
who was then eighteen years old ; but the 
of the ſtate, the neighbourhood of the Turks, 
and private jealouſies, contributed to the elec- 
tion of a prince, whoſe houſe was ſufficiently 
powerful to ſupport, but not to inflave the 
German empire. They had formerly elected 
Rodolpbus de Hapſburg, becauſe he had ſcarcely 
any territories. The empire was continued to 
his poſterity, becauſe they had a great deal. 

The Turks, ſti} maſters of Buda, the French 
poſſetiors of Alface, the Swedes of Pomerania 
and Bremen, made this election neceflary ; fo 
natural is the idea of æquilibrium amongſt all 
men. 

Beſides, it was in Leopold's favour that there 
had been ten emperors ſucceſſively of the ſame 

houſe; 
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houſe; ſo many pleas are generally attended to 
when the public liberty is not thought to be in 
danger. It is thus that the elective throne of 
Poland has continued always hereditary in the 
Jagellon family. 

Italy could not be an object for the miniſtry 
of Leopold; there was no longer any need of 
ſeeking a crown at Rome, and ſtill leſs of ex- 
erting the Auſtrian claims as lord paramount 
over Naples and Milan. But France, Sweden, 
and Turky, employed the Germans all this 
reign. Theſe three powers, one after another, 
being either limited, repulſed, or vanquiſhed, 
without Leopold's drawing his ſword. This 
prince, the leaſt warlike of his time, always at- 
tacked Lewis XIV. when France was in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition ; at firſt, after the 
invaſion of Holland, when he furniſhed the 
United Provinces with an aſſiſtance which he 
had not extended to his own houſe at the inva- 
fion of Flanders; and fome years after, at the 
peace of Nimeguen, when he made that famous 
league of ating againſt Lewis XIV. and at 
laſt at the time when, in the moſt aſtoniſhing 
manner, the king of France's grandſon was 
raiſed to the Spaniſh throne. | 

Leopold, in all theſe wars, knew how to in- 
tereſt the Germanic body, and to make them 
declare them wars of the empire. The firſt 
was unfortunate enough, and the emperor re- 
ceived law from the treaty of Nimeguen, The 
interior parts of Germany were not ravaged b 
theſe wars, as they had been by the war, whic 
laſted thirty years; but the frontiers, on the 
ſide of the Rhine, were damaged. Lewis XIV. 
had always the ſuperiority; nor could it well 

happen 
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happen otherwiſe ; able miniſters, experienced 
generals, a kingdom every- where united, places 
well fortified, armies well diſciplined, and a 
formidable artillery, as wel! as excellent engi- 
neers, muſt neceſſarily have the better of a 
country where theſe advantages are wanting. 
It is aſtoniſhing that France did not ſucceed 
better againſt armies levied in haſte, often ill- 
paid, and ſubſiſted till worſe; the leaders of 
which were princes who ſeldom agreed, and 
who had different intereſts to purſue, France 
in this war, which was ended by the treaty of 
Nimeguen, owed its ſuperiority to the excel- 
lence of its government beyond that of Ger- 
many, Spain, and the United Provinces, which 
were but badly united, 

Fortune was leſs unequal in the ſecond war 
8 by the league of Augſburg. Lewis 
XIV. had then againſt him England joined to 
Germany and Spain, The duke of Savoy was 
in the league; and Sweden, that had been fo 
long the ally of France, abandoned her; fur- 
niſhing troops againſt her in quality of a mem- 
ber of the empire. Notwithſtanding there were 
ſo many allies, they could ſcarcely do more than 
defend the empire; nor could they, at the peace 
of Ryſwick, with all their power, force Straſ- 
burg from Lewis XIV. 

he third war was indeed more proſperous 
to Leopold and Germany; yet a: this time the 
king of France was more powerful than ever: 
he governed Spain in the name of his grandſon, 
and had under him the Spaniſh Low Countries 
and Bavaria; beſides which, his armies were 
in the midſt of Italy and Germany. The me- 
morable battle of Hochſtedt gave things an in- 


tire 
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tire new face. Leopold died in the following 
year 1705, convinced that France would be 
ſoon cruſhed, and Alſace reunited to Germany. 
The grandeur of Lewis XIV. was of the great- 
eſt ſervice to Leopold during his whole reign. 
This grandeur made him fo vain, oftentatious, 
and haughty, that he irritated rather than inti- 
midated all his neighbours, more eſpecially the 
Engliſh. 

They impute to him his having had a notion 
of univerſal monarchy : but had Leopold inhe- . 
rited the Spaniſh ſuceeſſion, which he ſeemed 
for ſome time very likely to do, this emperor 
being then abſolute maſter of Hungary, 
whole boundaries were very extenſive, be- 
ing very powerful in Germany, poſſeſſing 
Spain and the abſolute dominion of one half 
of Italy, as well as ſovereign of the beſt part 
of the new world; thus enabled to ſupport the 
rights and pretenſions of the empire, he had 
effectually appeared to have made the neareſt 
approach to univerſal monarchy. They affected 
to fear this in Lewis XIV. becauſe, after the 
peace of Nimeguen, he ſeemed inclined to make 
the three biſhoprics depend on him for certain 
lands which they hold of the empire; and yet 
they did not fear it in Leopold or his iſſue, who 
Tous near reigning over Germany, Spain, and 

taly. 

Lewis XIV. in irritating his neighbours, did 
infinitely more ſervice to the houſe of Auſtria 


than he could poſſibly have done hurt to it by 
bis power, x 


Of 
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Of HUN AR and the Tu RREsS, 
during the Time of LEOPOLD. 


LEOPOLD never riſqued any thing in the 

wars which he waged from his cloſet againſt 
Lewis XIV. Germany and its allies bore all 
the burden, and defended his hereditary domi- 
nions ; while, on the fide of Hungary and the 
Turks, there was nothing to be expected but 
trouble and danger. The Hungarians were 
only the remains of a once numerous nation, 
that ſurvived the deſtructions of civil war, or 
the ſabre of the Ottomans : they ſword in hand 
tilled the ſoil which was ſtill wet with the blood 
of their anceſtors. The lords of theſe unhappy 
cantons endeavoured, at one and the ſame time, 
to defend their privileges againſt the authority 
of their king, and their liberty againſt the Turk, 
who, whilft he protected, deſtroyed the coun- 
try. The Turks acted in Hungary exactly as 
the French and Swedes had done in Germany ; 
but the Turks were more dangerous, and the 
Hungarians more unfortunate than the Ger- 
mans. 

One hundred thouſand Turks march, in 
1663, towards Neuhauſel. It is true that they 
were vanquiſhed, the year after, near St. Go- 
darth, upon the Raab, by the famous Monte- 
cuculi, This victory is much boaſted of, but 
was certainly far from being deciſive. What 
was the conſequence of this victory, but a 
ſhameful ;treaty, by which Tranſilvania, and 
all the territory of Neuhauſel, is yielded to the 
Turks, who raze to the ground the fortifica- 

5 tions 
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tions of the neighbouring citadels? The Turks 
give Tranſilvania to Abaſſi, or rather ſettle him 
in it, and till deſtroy Hungary, notwithſtand- 
ing the treaty. | 

Leopold at that time had no child but the 
archducheſs, who was afterwards electreſs of 
Bavaria ; and the Hungarian lords have ſome 
thoughts of chuſing a king of their own nation, 
ſhould Leopold die. 

Their projects, their ſteadineſs in ſupporting 
their rights, and their conſpiracies, colt Serini, 
Frangipani, Nadaſti, and Tattenback, their 
heads. 

The Imperialiſts ſeize on the caſtles of all 
who had befriended theſe unfortunate men, 
The great dignities of Palatine of Hungary, 
judge of that kingdom, and of the ban of Cro- 
atia, are ſuppreſſed, and the form of juſtice 
gives countenance to rapine. This exeſs of 
ſeverity drives them at firft into confternation, 
afterwards into deſpair. Emerick Tekeli puts 
himſelf at the head of the malecontents, and all 
Upper Auſtria is in a flame. 

Tekeli treats with the Porte; at which time 
the court of Vienna ſoothes the malecontents of 
Hungary. She re-eſtabliſhes the office of Pala- 
tine, confirms the privileges for which they had 


fought, and promiſes to reſtore the eſtates that 
had been confiſcated ; but this condeſcenſion, 


after ſo much ſeverity, wears the appearance of 
a ſnare, Tekeli believes there is more to be got 
by adhering to the Turkiſh than the Imperial 
court, He is made prince of Hungary by the 
Turks, on condition of paying a tribute of 
40,000 ſequins. In the year 1682, Tekeli, 


- aſſiſted by ſome troops under the command of 
| the 
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the baſha of Buda, ravages Sileſia; and this 
baſha takes Tokai and Eperies, whilſt the ſul- 
tan Mahomet IV. prepares the moſt formida- 
ble armament that the Ottoman empire had 
ever made againſt the Chriſtians, 

We do not ſee how the emperor could have 
oppoſed the Turks, had they taken this ſtep be- 
fore the treaty of Nimeguen ; ſeeing after that 
his reſiſtance was not very great. 

The grand, viſier Kara Muſtapha, traverſes 
Hungary with above 250,000 foot, 30,000 ſpa- 
his, with baggage and artillery in proportion to 
ſo great a multitude, He drives Charles V. 
duke of Lorrain, every-where before him, and 
lays ſiege to Vienna, unreſiſted. 


The S1itGE of VIENNA in 1683; 
together with its CONSEQUENCES. 


Hl S ſiege of Vienna ought to demand the 

attention of poſterity. This town had 
been in ſome meaſure the capital of the Roman 
empire, and the reſidence of ten emperors of 
the houſe: of Auſtria ſucceſſively ; yet it was 
neither ſtrong nor large. Had this capital been 
taken, no place between it and the Rhine could 
have held out. Vienna and its ſuburbs con- 
tained about 100,000 citizens ; two thirds of 
which at leaſt inhabited the ſuburbs, which 
were intirely defenceleſs. Kara Muſtapha ad- 
vanced upon the right of the Danube, followed 
by 330,000 men, including all that attended 
this formidable expedition. It is pretended that 
it was the grand viſier's deſign to take Vienna 
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for himſelf, and make it the capital of a new 
kingdom independent of his maſter. Tekeli, 
with the Hungarian malecontents, marched on 
the other ſide of the river Danube. The whole 
kingdom of Hungary was loft, and Vienna 
threatened; on every ſide. Duke Charles of 
Lorrain had not above 24000 fighting men to 
oppoſe the Turks, who haſten their march. 
A. flight combat enſues at Petronella, not far 
Co Toth which ſerves only to diminiſh the 
prince's already weak army. 

On the 7th of July, the emperor Leopold, 
the empreſs his mother-in-law, the empreſs his 
wife; the arch-dukes, the arch-dutcheſſes, and 
all their houlehold, quit Vienna, and. retire to 
Lintz, Two thirds of the inhabitants follow 
the court in deſpair. There is nothing to be 
ſeen but fugitives, equipages, and .carria 
laden with moveables; which laſt fall into the 
hands of the Tartars. The retreat of the em- 
peror to Lintz brings with it only terror and 
confuſion. The court does not think itſelf 
ſafe there. It flies from Lintz to Paſlau. The 
conſternation at Vienna increaſes. The ſub- 
urbs are burnt, with all the houſes of pleaſure, 
the body of the town is haſtily fortified, and 
ſupplied with ammunition and warkke ſtores. 
They were not at all prepared when the Turks 
opened the trenches; which they did on the 
. 47th of July, in the ſuburb of St. Ultic, 50 

paces from the counterſcaxp. 

The count de Staremberg, governor of the 
town, had 17000 men in garriſon, of whom 
there were not above Sooo effective. Such of 
the citizens as remained in Vienna, and even 
the ſtudents of the Gy were armed. 
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The profeſſors and ſcholars mounted guard, 
and their major was a phylician. 

To complete the misfortune, theyare in want 
of money, and find the raiſing of 100,000 rix- 
dollars very difficult. 

The duke of Lorrain had vainly endeavoured 
to preſerve a correſpondence between the town 
and his little army; but all he was able to do 
was to cover the emperor's retreat. He was 
obliged to repaſs the Danube on bridges thrown 
over it for that purpoſe, and was far north 
of the town, while the Turks ſurrounding it 
puſhed their trenches in open day. He makes 
head againſt Tekeli's Hungarians, and protects 
Moravia ; but Moravia as well as Vienna 
ſeems near falling into the hands of the Turks, 

The emperor.prefles the aſſiſtance of Bavaria, 
Saxony, and the circles; but above all of John 
Sobieſky, king of Poland, who had been long 
the terror of the Turks while general of the 
crown, and who owed his throne to his victo- 
ties, Yet theſe aſſiſtances could not poſhbly 
arrive in a little time, 

By the month of September, they had made 
a breach in the body of the place ſix fathoms 
wide, and it ſeemed to be ablolutely left with- 
out any hopes of reſource, It might have fal- 
len into the power of the Turks more eaſily 
than Conſtantinople had done, but the ſiege 
ewas not conducted by a Mahomet II. The 
ſluggiſhneſs and inactivity of the grand viſier, 
dut above all his contempt for the Chriſtians, pre- 

\-3ited the ſiege being carried on with ſpirit. 
pace of ground taken up by bis tents, 

al to that of the beſieged town. He 
gardens, and fountains, and in the 
midſt 
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midſt of the progreſs of ruin, wantoned in ex- 
ceſs of luxury. | 

John Sobieſky at length paſſes the Danube, 
ſome leagues above Vienna; and the troops ot 
Saxony, Bavaria and the circles being alſo 
arrived. they make a ſignal to the beſieged 
from the top of the mountain of Calemberg, 
at a time that every thing began to fail them 
but their courage, | | 

The imperial and Poliſh armies deſcend 
from mount Calemberg, of which the grand 
viſier had forgot to poſſeſs himſelf, extending 
the.nſelves in the form of an amphitheatre. 
The king of Poland led the right wing, at the 
head of 12000 horſe and 4000 foot, or therc- 
abouts. Prince Alexander his fon was very 
near him. The infantry of the emperor, and 
the elector of Saxony, were in the left wing. 
Duke Charles of Lorrain commanded the im- 
perialiſts. The troops of Bavaria amounted 
to 10000 men, and thoſe of Saxony to near the 
lame number. 

Never were there ſeen in any battle greater 
princes than in this. The elector of Saxony, 
John George III. was at the head of his Sax- 
ons; but the Bavarians were not headed by the 
elector Maximilian Emanuel, This young 
prince choſe rather to ſerve near the duke of 
Lorrain as a volunteer. He had received from 
the emperor, a {word enriched with diamonds, 
and when Leopold returned, after its deliver- 
ance, to Vienna, the young prince ſaluting 
him with this very ſword, ſhewed him what 
a noble ule he made of his preſent. It was the 
{ame elector who was afterwards put under the 
ban of the empire, ; 
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The impetial cavalry was led by the prince 
of Saxe-Lauenburg, ſprung from the ancient 
but unhappy houſe of Aſcania. The infantry 
was commanded by prince Harman of Baden, 
and the troops of Franconia, to the amount 
of 75000, under the conduct of prince Wal- 
deck. ' 

Among the volunteers of this army, were 
three princes of the houſe of Anhalt, two of 
Hanover, three of Saxony, two of Neuburg, 
two of Holſtein, a prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, one 
of Hohenzollern, and two of the houſe of 
Wirtemberg; while a third diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf within the town. The emperor only was 
abſent. 

FTnis army amounted to 64000 men: that 
of the grand-vizir to double the number. So 
that this battle may be reckoned among thoſe 
which ſhew that the ſmaller number hes ge- 
nerally the better of the greater, becauſe per- 
hays there is too much confuſion in large ar- 
mies, and more order in the ſmaller. 

On the 12th of September, Vienna was de- 
Jivered ; and this battle, if it can be called one, 
was fougnt. The grand-vizir left 20000 men 
in the trenches, and ordered the place to be aſ- 
faulted, while he marched againſt the Chriſtian 
army. This laſt aſfault might have ſuccecded, 
as the beſieged began to want powder, and moſt 
of their cannon was diſmounted ; but the fight 
of alfiltance gave them new ſtrength. *” 

In the mean time, the king of Poland hay- 
ing harangued his troops from rank . to rank, 
marched at the head of one wing, againſt the 
Ottoman army; the duke of Lorrain at the 
head of the other. Neyer was battle leſs bloody 

| or 
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or more deciſive. Two poſts taken from the 
Turks determined the victory. The Chrifti- 
ans did not loſe above 200 men: the Otto- 
mans ſcarcely loſt a thouſand. This was at 
the cloſe of day, and fear ſpread itſelf with the 
night into the vizu's camp, who retited pre- 
cipitately with his whole army. So prodigious 
was the terror and ſtupidity, ariſing from their 
long ſecurity, that they abandoned their tents 
and baggage ; leaving even behind them Ma- 
homet's great ſtandard. Nothing can equal 
the vizir's errors in this battle, except that of 
leaving him unpurſued. 

The king of Poland ſent Mahomet's ſtandard 
to the pope. The Germans and the Polanders 
were conſiderably enriched by the "Turkiſh 
ſpoils. The king of Poland wrote to his wiſe, 
who was a French woman, daughter to the 


- marquis d'Arquien, that the grand-vizir had 


made him his heir; and that he had found in 
his tent to the value of ſeveral millions of 
ducats. 

That letter is well known, in which he ſays : 
© You cannot addreſs me as the wives of the 
T artars da their huſbands, when they ſee them 
come home empty-handed, - * you are not a 
man ſince you return without booty.” ; 

The day following, being the 2 3th of Sep- 
tember, king John Sobieſky cauſes Te Deum 
to be ſung in the cathedral-church of Vienna, 
and officiates in it himſelf. This ceremony 
was followed by a ſermon, the preacher of 
which took for his text theſe words: There 
was a man ſent by God, and his name was 
John.” The whole town thronged to return 
thanks to this king, and to kiſs the hands of 
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their deliverer; as he relates himſelf, The 
emperor arrives there on the 14th, amidſt ac- 
clamations which were not for him. He viſits 
the king of Poland without the walls, and there 
is great difficulty to conduct ceremonials, 
at a time when acknowledgement ought to 
have got the better of formality. 

The glory and the happineſs of John So- 
bieſky, had like to have been eclipſed by a diſ- 
aſter which was ſcarce to be expected, after ſo 
eaſy a victory. Being about to ſubdue Hungary, 
he intended to-march through Gran, now Stri- 
gonia, in which progreſs he was to paſs 
Barcam, where was lodged a conſiderable body 
of troops, under the command of a baſha. 
The king of Poland, without ſtaying for the 
duke of Lorrain, who followed him, advanced 
near the place with his Gen d'armes. Here the 
Turks fell upon the Poliſh troops, charged them 
in the flank, flaying 2000 of them. 'I he van- 
quiſher of the Ottomans is obliged to fly: he 
is purſued ; and with difficulty eſcapes, leaving 
his cloke in the hands of a Turk, who had 
overtaken him. Duke Charles of Lorrain at 
length comes to his aſſiſtance; and, to the glory 
of having ſeconded John Sobieſky, king of 
Poland, at the deliverance of Vienna, he joins 
that of delivering Sobieſky himſelf. 
Hungary, on each ſide of the Danube, as far 
as Strigonia, ſoon falls again into the hands of 
the emperor. Strigonia is taken. It had be- 
longed to the Turks near 550 years. They 
twice attempt the ſiege of Buda, and carry the 
place by aſſault in 1686. This was but the con- 
ſequence of a train of victories. 

The duke of Lorrain and the elector of 

Bavaria, defeat the Ottemans in thoſe vcry 
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plains of Mohats, where Lewis II. king of 
Hungary had periſhed: in 1526, while Soli-; 
man II. conqueror of the Cariſtians,. covered 
the plains with 25000 dead. 

Diviſions and ſeditions at Conſtantinople, 
with the revolts of the Turkiſh armies, fought 
alſo in behalf of the quiet and happy Leopold: 
The inſurrection of the Janizaries, the depo- 
ſing of the weak Mahomet IV. Solyman III. 
advanced to the throne from a priſon in which 
he had been forty years confined, and the Ot- 
toman troops ill paid, diſheartened and flying 
before a ſmall number of Germans, were all 
occurrences favouring Leopold. A watlike 
emperor, ſeconded by the victorious troops of 
Poland, might now have advanced to the ſiege 
of Conſtantinople, after having been- upon the- 
point of loſing Vienna. | 

Leopold judged it better to revenge the fear 
into which the Turks had thrown: him, upon 
Hungary. His miniſters pretend, that it would 
be impoſſible to confine the Turkiſh inſolence 
within bounds, unleſs Hungary was re-united 
under an abſolute dominion. Yet they repelled 
the Turks from Vienna, with the troops of 
Saxony, Bavaria and Lorrain, and other Ger- 
man princes, who are under no deſpotic yoke ; 
particularly with the Poliſh allies. The Hun- 
garians might then ſerve the emperor as the 

Germans did, by remaining free like them ; 
but there were two-many faions in Hungary; 
the Turks were not the men to make the trea- 
ties of Weſtphalia in favour of this kingdom; 
and if they were not now in a condition to'op- 


preſs the Hungarians, neither could they aſſiſt 
them, | 
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The only congreſs between the Hungarian 
male-contents and the emperor is a ſcatfold ; 
it is erected in the market-place of Eperies, in 
the month of March 1687, and kept ſtanding 
to the end of the year. 

If forme of the cotemporary hiſtorians are to 
be believed, the executioners were weary of 
facrihcing the victims which were without much 
diffntion delivered up to them. Antiquity 
cannot match a maſlacre ſo long and fo ter- 
rible: there have been equal ſeverities, but 
none of ſuch continuance, Humanity does 
not ſhudder at the numbers that fall in battle: 
it it common; they die ſword in hand, and are 
revenged : but for ninelong months, that people 
mould {ce their countrymen dragged as it 
were legally to open butchery, muſt be ſhock- 
ing to human nature, and fo barbarous a ſight 
as to fill the ſoul with horror. | 

That which is more terrible for the people 
is, that theſe cruælties ſometimes ſucceed ; and 
the ſucceſs of them encourages tyrants to uſe 
men like wild beaſts, 

Hungary was ſubdued, the Turks twice re- 
pulſed, Tranfilvania conquered, and in the 
hands of the imperialiſts, At length, while 
the ſcaffold is ſtill ſtanding at Eperies, the 
principal Hungarian nobility are ſummoned to 
Vienna, where, in the name of the whole peo- 
ple, they declare the crown of that kingdom 
hereditary; the ſtates afterwards aſſemble at 
Preſburg, where they confirm the decree ; and 
Joſeph is crowned hereditary king of Hungary 


at nine years old. 


Leopold was, at this time, the moſt powerful 
emperor who had been fince Charles V. Many 
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happy circumſtances concurred to enable him 
at once, to continue the war againſt France 
till the treaty of Ryſwick, and againſt Turky, 
till the peace of Carlowitz concluded in 1699. 
Both of theſe were of advantage to him, He treat- 
ed with Lewis XIV. at Ryſwick on the footing 
of an equal, which could not have been ex- 
pected after the peace of Nimeguen, and he 
negotiated with the Turks as a conqueror. 
Theſe ſucceſſes gave Leopold a manifeſt ſupe- 
riority in the diets of Germany, which, tho” 
it did not take away the liberty of votes, made 
them dependent on the emperor. 
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Of the Roman Emyirg under 
LEOPOLD. 


6 ER MANL, under this reign, renews 
TF the bonds in which it had heretofore held 
Ttaly ; for in that war which was ended at 
Ryiwick, while Leopold in league with the 
duke of Savoy, as well as with ſo many other 

rinces againſt France, ſent troops towards the 

nine, he required contributions of all that 
did not belong to Spain. The ſtates of Tut- 
cany, of Venice on the Terra firma, the Geno- 
eſe, and even the pope, paid more than 300909 
piſtoles. In the beginning of the century, When 
it happened that the provinces of the 5 anjſhy 
monarchy were diſputed with Lewis KY" 
grand-ſon, Leopold exerted the imperial au- 
thority in proſeribing the duke of Mantua, and 
giving the Mantuan Montfetrat to the duke of 
Savoy. A 3 
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It was alſo as Roman emperor, he gave the 
elector of Brandenburg the title of king. That 
the king of Germany ſhould make kings, was 
never agreed among nations; but ancient cuf- 
tom had admitted princes to receive the title 
of king from him, whom the cuftom aforeſaid 
ca'ls the fucceſtor of Cæſar. 

Thus the chief of Germany having this 
name, beſtows names, and Leopold makes a 
king, without conſulting the three colleges. 
But when he created a ninth electorate in fa- 
vour of the duke of Hanover, he created this 
German dignity with the confent of four elec- 
tors, * as chief of Germany. Yet could he not 
fix him in the college of electors, where the 
duke of Hanover did not obtain a ſeat till after 
Leopold's death. | 

It is true that in all capitulations, Germany 
is called the the Empire. But this is an abuſe 
of words authorized by time. The emperors 
in their capitulations ſwear, * that they will 
not bring any troops into the empire, without 
conſent of the electors, princes, and ſtates.” 
But it is clear by this word Empire, they then 
underſtood Germany, and not Milan, and 
Mantua; for the emperor ſends troops to Mi- 
tan without conſulting any body. Germany 
is called the empire, as the ſeat of the Ro- 
man empire ; a ſtrange revolution, which 
Auguſtus could never have ſuſpected. An Ita- 
lian lord addreſſes himſelf without difficulty to 
the diet of Ratifbon; he addreſſes himſelf, du- 


The duke of Hanover had no friends in the eleQoral 
college, but the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg; all 
tbe reft, together with the college of the cities, oppoſed his 
advancement with great warmth, 


ring 
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ring the vacancy of the throne, to the electors 
of Saxony, of Bavaria, and to the Palatine; 
he obtains titles and territories when there is. 
no body to oppoſe him. The pope indeed does 
not demand a confirmation. of his election of 
the diet, but the duke of Mantua preſents him 
2 petition, when Leopold puts him under the- 
ban of the empire in 1700. This empire is 
then the right of the ſtrongeſt, the right of 
opinion founded on the happy incurſions . of: 
Charles V. and Otho into Italy. | 
The diet of Ratiſbon is. become perpetual 
under the ſame Leopold, ever ſince 1664.9 This, 
which one would think, ſhould have increaſed: 
its power, contributes to its weakneſs. Nei- 
ther the princes who formerly made upthisauguſt: 
aſſembly, nor the electors, aſſiſt any longer at the 
coronation. They ſend deputies to the diet, and. 
one deputy acts for two or three princes. The 
treating of weighty matters is either forgot or: 
neglected, and Germany is ſeeretly divided un- 
der the appearance of union. 


SOODODT BAPTISED SIG 
OF GERMANY, 

In the times of Jos EYH and of 
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"= H E emperor Joſeph was unanimouſſy cho- 
ſen king of the Romans, by all the elec- 
tors, when only 12 years old, in the year 1690; 
an evident proof of the authority of his father 
Leopold; a proof of the great ſecurity the 
electors were in with reſpect to their rights,. 
which. they would net have faerificed ;-a proot 
II. 6. of 
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of the firm agreement between all the ſtates of 
Germany and their chief ; which the power of 
Lewis XIV. had cemented more ſtrongly than 
ever. 

In this capitulation he promiſes to obſerve 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, in every thing but 
where the advantage of France is concerned. 

The reign of Joſeph was ſtill happier than 
that of Leopold. The money of the Englith 
and Dutch, the ſucceſs of prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough, make him every 
where victorious, and his good fortune makes 
him almoſt abſolute. He begins by putting 
under the ban of the empire, in conſequence 
of his own authority, the eletors of Bavaria 
and Cologn, becauſe they were the partizans 
of France, and he ſeizes on their dominions. 
He gives the higher Palatinate to that branch of 
the Palatine which had loſt it under Ferdi- 
nand II. and at the peace of Raſtadt and of 
Baden, he afterwards reſtores it to the Bavarian 
branch. 

He acts in reality like a Roman emperor in 
Italy. He confiſcates the Mantuan for his own 
uſe ; he at firſt takes the Milaneſe, for himſelf, 
which he afterwards gives to the arch-Juke his 
Brother: but he keeps the towns and revenues 
of it, by dividing from this country, Alex- 
andria, Valenza, and Lomc<lina iu favour of the 
duke of Savoy, on whom, to ſecure bim in 
his intereſt, he beſtows the inveſtiture of Mont- 
ſerrat. He. plunde:s the duke of Mirandola, 
and gives his poſſeſſions to the duke of Modena. 

Charles V. had not been more abſolute in 
Italy; nor had Clement VII. been more 
alarmed, then was now Clement Kl.  Joleph 
80 = 
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goes to deprive him of the duchy of Ferara, 
in order to reſtore it to the houſe of Modena, 
from which the pope had taken it. 

His armies poſſeſſing Naples in the name of 
the arch-duke his brother, and Bologna, Ferara, 
and part of Romagnia in his own name, already 
threatened Rome. It was certainly the pope's 
intereſt that there ſhould be a balance in 
Italy; but this balance, victory had deſtroyed, 
All the princes were ſummoned, and all poſ- 
ſeſſors of fiefs to produce their titles. The 
duke of Parma, who held at that time of the 
holy ſee, had but fifteen days allowed him 
to do homage to the emperor. At Rome was 
diſtributed a manifeſto attacking the temporal 
power of the pope, and annulling all the do- 
nations which the emperors had made, with- 
out the concurrence of the empire. It is cer- 
tain, that if by this manifeſto they ſubject- 
ed the pope to the emperor, they alſo ren- 
dered the emperors dependent upon the im- 
perial decrees of the Germanic body : but rea- 
fons and arms are at one time uſed, which at 
another are rejected ; and all they endeavoured 
at preſent was having ſome title to rule in Italy 
as cheaply as they could. 

All the princes were aſtoniſhed. It was ſcarce- 
ly to be expeAed, that thirty-four' cardinals 
thould at this time have the boldneſs and gene- 
roſity to do that, which neither Venice, Florence, 
Genoa, nor Parma, dared to undertake, They 
raiſed a little army # their own expence ; 
one laying down 100,000 crowns, another 
24,000, this ſending 100 horſe, and that 50 foot. 

The peaſants were armed. But the fole 
conſequence of this undertaking was, their ſub- 
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mitting ſword in hand, to the terms preſcribed: 
by Joſeph. The pope was obliged to diſband' 
his army, to preſerve no more than 5000 men 
in the ecleſiaſtical ſtate ; to ſubſiſt the impe- 
rial troops, to abandon to them Comacchio, 
and to acknowledge the archduke Charles king 
of Spain. In 1709 he deprives the duke of 
Savoy of the Vigenevaſque and the fief- of 
Langues; nor yet does that prince dare to quit. 
his party. ff 

Joſeph dies, aged 33, in the year 117, 
amidſt all his proſperity. Charles VI. his bro- 
ther, ſucceeded him, and found himſelf maſter 
of all Hungary in a ſtate of ſubjeCtion ; the 
hereditary dominions of Germany, which were 
very flouriſhing'; the Milaneſe, the Mantuan, 
Naples, Sicily, and the nine- provinces of the 
Low Countries; and had the propoſitions made 
in the year 1709 by France, then very much 
weakened, been liſtened to, Charles. VI. had- 
been alſo maſter of Spain and the New World. 
It was then that there was no balance of power 
in Europe. The Engliſh, who had fought for 
this balance only, murmur againſt queen Anne 
for re-eſtabliſhing it by the peace of Utrecht; 
ſo much did hatred againſt Lewis XIV. prevail 
over real intereſt. Thus, after the particular 
neace of Raſtadt and of Baden, Charles VI: is 
the moſt powerful prince in Europe. 

But as powerful as he was when he took: 
poſſeſſion of the empire, the Germanic body 
ſupported, nay augmented, their rights more 
than ever. The capitulation of Charles VI. 
implies, that no German prince or ſtate ſhall 
be put under the ban of the empire, but by the 
conſent of the three colleges, &c. They: yet 
| recalled 
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recalled in this capitulation the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, which had always been kegarded as-a 
fundamental law. 

Germany was quiet and flouriſhing under the 
reign of this laſt Auſtrian emperor ; for the war 
of 1716 againſt the Turks was only waged 


upon the Ottoman frontiers, and nothing could 


have been more glorious. _ 

Prince Eugene there increaſed the vaſt repu- 
tation which he had before acquired in Italy, 
Flanders, and Germany, The victory of Pe- 
terwaradin, and the taking of Temiſwaer, ſig- 
nalized the campaign in 1716. The year fol- 
lowing he had ſtiil more ſurpriſing ſucceſſes; for 
in beſieging Belgrade, prince Eugene found him- 
ſelf ſurrounded in his camp by 150,000 Turks. 
He was circumſtanced like Cæſar at the ſiege 
of Alexia, or of the Czar Peter near Pruth. 
He did not imitate the Ruſſian emperor, who 
demanded peace; but, Cæſar like, defeated his 
numerous enemies, and took the town, He 
returned to Vienna covered with glory, where 
they talked of trying him for having hazarded. 
that ſtate which he had ſaved, and whoſe boun- 
daries he had enlarged. An adyantageous peace 
was the fruit of theſe victories. The ſyſtem of 
Germany was not at all. broken in upon either 
by the war or the peace, which augmented the 
emperor's dominions, and confirmed the Ger- 
manic eonſtitution. Charles XII. king of Swe- 
den's diſgraces add to. the poſſeſſions of the 
houſes of Brandenburg and Hanover. The Ger- 
manic body was become ſtill more conſiderable. 
The treaty of Weſtphalia received in reality a 
blow by theſe acquiſitions z but all the rights 
which the ſtates of Germany had * 
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this treaty, were preſerved by taking ſome pro- 
vinces from the Swedes, to whom they partly 
owed thoſe very rights which they enjoyed. 
The thres religions eſtabliſhed in Germany 
maintained themſelves peaceably under the 
ſhade of their privileges, and ſlight inevitable 
differences no longer gave rife to civil troubles. 

It ought principally to be obſerved, that Ger- 
many was intirely changed under Leopold, Jo- 
ſeph, and Charles VI. Their manners before 
this were rude, their lives unpolithed, the ſci- 
ences almoſt unknown, as well as convenient 
magnificence. - There was ſcarcely one town 


well built, nor a houſe erected upon the regu- 


lar and noble principles of architecture; neither 
gardens, nor manufactures of merchandize or 
taſte. The northern provinces were intirely 
uncultivated; a thirty years war had ruined 
them. Germany was more altered in fixty 


years, than ſhe had been from Otho to Leopold. 


Charles VI. was conſtantly happy to 1734. 
The celebrated victories gained by prince Eu- 
gene over the Turks at Temeſwaer and at Bel- 
grade, had enlarged the frontiers of Hungary. 
The emperor predominated in Italy, where he 
poſſeſſed Naples and Sicily, the Milaneſe, and 
the Mantuan. The imperial and ſupreme right 
over Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, which 
had been ſo long conteſted, were confirmed to 
him by his giving the inveſtiture of theſe ſtates 
to Don Carlos, ſon of Philip V. who thereby 
became his vaſſal. The imperial rights exerciſed 
in Italy by Leopold and by Joſeph, were then 
in their full vigour; and certainly, if an em- 
peror had kept ſo many poſſeſſions in Italy, ſo 
many rights, with ſo many pretenſions, the 700 
years 
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years ſtruggle of the Italian liberty againſt the 
German power might have eaſily been finiſhed 
by its ſubjection. e | 

Theſe proſperities were limited the uſe 
which Charles VI. made of his credit in Eu- 
rope, by procuring jointly with Ruſſia the throne 
of Poland to Auguſtus III. | 

This was a ſingular revolution, whereby he 
loſt for ever Naples and Sicily, and enriched 
the king of Sardinia at his own expence, in or- 
der to give a king to Poland. Nothing ſhews 
better the fatality that preſides over events, and 
mocks the foreſight of man. It was his good 
fortune twice to have conquered 1 50,000 Turks ; 
yet Naples and Sicily were taken from him by 
only 10,000 Spaniards in one campaign. 

In the year x700, could it have been poſſibly 
imagined that Staniſlaus ſhould, forty-four years 
after, have Lorrain in exchange for loſing the 
crown of Poland; and that, for the-very fame 
reaſon, Tuſcany ſhould be given to the houſe 
of Lorrain ? If one reflects on the many events 
which have diſturbed and transformed ſtates, it 
will appear that ſcarce any thing happens ac- 
cording to people's expectations, or as politi- 
clans have deſign de. | 

The latter years of Charles VI. were yet 
more unhappy : he imagined, - becauſe prince 
Eugene had defeated the Turks with inferior 
German armies, much more eaſily might they 
be beaten by the Germans and Ruſſians joined, 
But alas! he had no longer a prince Eugene; 
and while the armies of the Czarina Anne' take 
Crimea, enter Walachia, and propoſe penetra- 
ting to Adrianople, the Germans were defeated. 
A difadvantageous peace ſucceeds. Belgrade, 

Temeſwaer, 
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Temeſwaer, Orſova, and all the country bo- 
tween the Danube and the Save, remain to the 
Ottomans. All the fruits of prince Eugene's 
conqueſts are thus loſt, and the emperor's only 
reſource is that of impriſoning the unfortunate 
generals; ſtriking off the heads of ſuch officers 
as had ſurrendered the towns, and puniſhing 
thoſe who, purſuant to bis orders, had clapped 
up a neceſſary peace. 

.: He died ſoon after. The revolutions which 
enſued, are matter for another hyſtory, and the 
wounds, which {till bleed, are too freſh to be 
probed. | | 

A philoſophical reader, after having run thro' 
this long ſucceſſion of emperors, might reflec, 
that among them all, Frederick III. only lived 
75 years, as Lewis XIV. only, among the 
kings of France; whilſt, among the popes, we 
ſee numbers of lives ſtretched beyond 84; not 
that the laws of nature in general make liſe 
longer in Italy than in Germany or France, but 
becauſe popes are commonly more abſtemious 
than kings, and that there are more popes than 
either emperors or kings of France. 

The duration of the reigns of the emperors, 
which have paſſed in review before us, ſerves 
to confirm the rule which Newton has laid 
down for the reformation of antient chronology. 
He ſuppoſes the generations of the ſovereigns 
of old to make out, one with another, twenty- 
one years each; and indeed, the fifty emperors 
from Charlemagne to Charles VII. forming a 
period of ncar a thouſand years, admits each of 
them to have reigned about twenty years. We 
can reduce this Newtonian rule ſtill more in 
ſtates ſubject to frequent revolutions. With- 

| | out 
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aut going higher than the Roman Empire, we 
{hall find, in the ſpace of 500 years, about 90 
reigns; that is, from Cæſar to Auguſtulus. 
Another important reflection occurs; and 
that is, that there ſeems to be ſcarcely one em- 
peror from the time of Charlemagne, who may 
be faid to have been happy. The luſtre of 

Charles V. eclipſes that of all his predeceſſors; 
yet he, wearied with continual checks in life, 
and tired with the plagues of ſuch a compound- 
ed adminiſtration, rather than diſguſted with 
the nothingreſs of grandeur, ſecludes a prema- 
ture old age in an obſcure retreat. 

We have not long ſince ſeen an emperor 
maſter of the moſt reſpectable qualities, ſuſtain 
the moſt violent turns of fortune, while nature 
conducts him to the grave, even in the prime 
of life, by the moſt cruel diſorders. 

This hiſtory is ſcarcely any more than a vaſt 
ſcene of weakneſſes, faults, crimes, and misfor- 
tunes; among which we find ſome virtues and 
ſome ſucceſs ; as fertile vallies are often ſeen 
among chains of rocks and precipices. This. is 
likewiſe the caſe with other hiſtories, 


OF 


QF, THE 


KINGS of BOHEMIA, 


From the End of the 13th Century. 


OTTOCAR US, ſon to king Wenceſlaus 
the Blind, killed in 1280 fighting againſt 
the emperor Rodolphus. 

Wenceflaus the Elder, after the death of his 
father, is placed under the guardianſhip of 
Otho of Brandenburgh in 1 305. 

Wenceſlaus the Younger dies, about a year 
after his father, of debauchery. 

Henry, duke of Carinthia, earl of Tirol, bro- 

_ ther-in-law of Wenceſlaus the Younger, is 
ſtripped twice of his kingdom; firſt by Ro- 
dolphus of Auſtria, fon of. Albert I. after- 
wards by John of Luxemburg, ſon of the 

_ emperor Henry VII. 

John of Luxemburg, maſter of Bohemia, Sile- 
ſia, and Luſatia, killed at the battle of Creci 
in France, in 1346. | 

The emperor Charles IV. 

The emperor Wenceſlaus. 

The emperor Sigiſmund. 

The empetor Albert of Auſtria. 

Ladiſlaus, the poſthumous fon of the emperor 
Albert of Auſtria, dies in 1457, at the ſame 
time that Magdalenc, daughter to Charles 
VII. king of 3 is on the road from 
Germany to be married to him. 

George Podibrad, vanquiſhed by Matthias of 
Hungary, dies in 1471. 

Ladiſlaus of Poland, king of Bohemia and of 
Hungary, dies in 1516. - 

Lewis, ſon of Ladiſlaus, alſo king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, is killed fighting againſt che 
Turks, aged only 20 years, 
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Fhe emperor Ferdinand I. and after him the 
emperors of the houſe of Auſtria. 5 


The ELECT ORS of MENT Z. 
From the End of the 13th Century. 


V ERNIE R count de Falkenſtein, he who 
beſt ſupported his pretenſions to the town 
of Erfort, dies in 1284. | 
Henry Kenoderer, a Franciſcan Frier, conſeſſor 
to the emperor Rodolphus, dies in 1288. 
. Gerrard, baron d' Eppenſtein, who fought at 
that battle in which Adolphus of Naſſau was 
killed, dies in 1305, | 
Peter Aichſpalt, a citizen of Triers, phyſician 
to Henry of Luxemburg, who cured pope 
Clement V. of a diſorder thought to be mor- 
tal, dies in 1320. | * 
Matthias, count de Burgeck, dies in 1328. 
Baldwin, brother to the emperor Henry of Lux- 
emburg, holds Triers and Mentz for three 
years, This is the only example of the 
kind. 
Henry, count de Virneburg, excommunicated 


by Clement VI. ſupports kimſelf by war, 
and dies in 1353, | - 


Gerlach de Naſſau dies in 1371. 

John de Luxemburg, count de St. Paul, dies 
in 1373. 

Adol = de Naſſau, to whom Charles IV. gave 
the little town of Hcehſft, dies in 1390. 

Conrad of Vinſberg, who cauſes the Vaudois to 
be burned, dies in 1396, 

John of Naflau (this is he whe depoſed the em- 
peror Wenceſlaus,) dies in 1419. 

Conrad, 
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Conrad, count de Rens, beaten by the land- 
grave of Heſſe, dies in 1431. 

Theodore d' Urback, he ought to have contri- 
buted to the protection of printing, invented 
in his time at Mentz, dies in 1459. | 

Ditrich count of Iſenburg, and an Adolphus o 
Naſlau, long diſpute tword in hand for the 
archbiſhopric. Iſenburg yields the electorate 
to his competitor Naſſau in 1463. 

Adolphus dies in 1475. 

Ditrich reaſſumes the electoral ſee, builds the 
caſtle of Mentz, and dies in 1482. 

Albert of Saxony dies in 1484. 

Bertoldus of Henneberg, the principal author 
of the league of Suabia, and great reformer 
of religious houſes, dies in 1504. Gualtieri 
falſely aſſerts that he died of a diſorder but 
little befitting an archbiſhop. 

James of Libenſtein dies in 1508. 

Uriel de Guimenguen dies in 1514. 

Albert of Brandenburg, ſon of the elector John, 
at the ſame time archbiſhop of Mentz, of 
Magdeburg, and of Halberftadt, who deſired 
much a cardinal's cap, dies in 1545. 

Sebaſtian de Hovenſtein, doctor of the laws, in 
whoſe time Mentz is burned by a prince of 
Brandenburg? dies in 1555. 

Daniel Brendel de Homburg dies in 1582, leav- 
ing behind him a name valued and reſpected. 

Wolfgang of Dalburg ; he deprives himſelf ef 
the pleaſures of the chace, becauſe it damages 
the lands of his ſubjects, and dies in 1601. 

John Adam of Bicken: he aſſiſts in France at 
the diſpute between cardinal du Perron and de 
Mornai: he dies in 1604. 

Jobn Schweighard de Cronberg, perſecuted a 
great while by the prince of Brunſwick, the 
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friend of God, and the foe to the pricſis, deli- 
vered by the arms of Tilli, and dies in 1626. 

George Frederick de Grieffenclau, principal 

author of the famous edict of the reſtitution 
of benefices which cauſed the thirty years 
war, dies in 1629. | 

Anſelmo Caſimir Wambold of Umſtadt, driven 
out by the Swedes, dies in 1647. 

John Philip of Schoenbron brings the town of 
Er fort under his ſubjection by the help of the 
French arms and the emperor Leopold's 
diploma: he dies in 1673. | 

Lotharius Frederick, of Metternich, forced to 
cede his lands to the elector Palatine, dies in 
1675. | 

Damien Hartard ver der Lien: he builds the 
palace of Mentz, and dies in 1678. | 

Charles Henry, of Metternich, dies in 1689. 

Anſelmo-Francis, of Ingelheim, on whoſe town 
the French ſeize, dies in 1695. 

Lothario Francis, of Schœnbron, coadjutor in 
1694, reſpected by all his cotemporaries, dies 
in 1729. | _ 

Francis Lewis, count Palatine, dies in 1732. 

Philip Charles, of Eltz, dies in 1743. 

John Frederick Charles, count d' Holſtein. 
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ENG ELBERG count de Walkenſtein, a 
good ſoldier, but an unhappy archbiſhop, 
taken in war by the inhabitants of Cologne, 
dies about the year 1274. | 
Sifroi count de Veſterbuch, not leſs a ſoldier, 
and more unfortunate than his predeceſſor, a 
priſoner of war for ſeven years, dies in 1298. 
a 6 Vickbold 
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Vickbold de Holt, another warrior, but mo 
happy, dies in 1305. | 
Henry, count de Vinnanbuch, diſputes the 
electorate, and carries it from two competi- 

tors: he dies in 1338. | 

Valrame count de Juliers, a pacific prince, dies 
in 1352. ä 

Guill de Geneppe, who heaped and left behind 
him great treaſures, dies in 1362. 

John de rg ae, forces the chapter to elect 
him, and ſquanders all the treaſures of his 
predeceſſors : dies in 1363. 

Adolphus count de la March reſigns the arch- 
biſhopric in 1364: is made count of Cleves, 
and has children. 

Enchelberg count de la March. 

Canon of Falkenſtein, coadjutor to the former, 
and at the ſame time archbiſhop of Triers, 

governs Cologn for three years, and is ob- 
Nees to reſign it in 1370. There was 
brought to Cologn, while he governed, a 
body quite freſh of one of the innocents maſ- 
ſacred by Herod, which gives freſh credit to 
the relics preſerved in that town, 

Frederic count de Sarverden, a peaceable prince, 
dies in 1414. | | 
Theodore count de Mcoeurs, diſputes the arch- 
biſhopric with William of Ravenſberg, bi- 
ſhop of Paderborn; but this biſhop of Pader- 
born being married, both dioceſes fall to the 
count de Mceurs. He alſo enjoys Halber- 

ſtadt, and dies in 1457. 

Robert of Bavaria makes uſe of Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, to aſfiſt him in 
ſubjecting Cologn, but is at laſt forced to 
fly, and dies in 1460, 


Herman 
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Herman, landgrave of Heſſe, who governed ſome 
years in the time of Robert of Bavaria, dies 
in 1508, 7 15 

Philip, count d'Oberſtein, dies in 1515. 

Herman de Veda, or Neuvid, turns Lutheran, 

aſter being biſhop thirty- two years, and dies 
in retirement in 1556. 

Antony, brother to Adolphus biſhop of Liege, 
and of Utrecht, dies in 1558. 

John earl of Mansfelt, born a Lutheran, dies 
in 1562. | 

Frederick de Veda abdicates in 1568, reſerving 
to himſelf 30,000 florins of gold yearly: it is 
never paid him, and he dies miſerably, 

Salentinus count of Iſenburg, after having go- 
verned ten years, aflembles the chapter and 
nobility, when” reproaching them with the 
ingratitude wherewith they had repaid the 
pains he had taken with them, he abdicates 
the archbiſhopric, and weds a counteſs de la 
March. | 

Gebhard Truchſes- de Walburg quits his arch- 
biſhopric for the beautiful Agnes de Mans- 
felt, which father Kolbs calls bis Sacrilegious 

Spouſe. Ibis father Kolbs was not polite. 
He dies in 1612. 

Ferdinand, his land having been ravaged by 
the great Guſtavus, dies in 1650. 

Maximilian Henry ſucceeds cardinal Mazarine. 
in his retreat, and dies in 1688. 

Joſeph Clement, who carried the electorate 
from cardinal de Furſtembergy dies in 1723. 

Auguſtus Clement. 
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HEL fe Veſtigen ſubdues Coblentz ; dies 

In 1200. 

Bcemond de Vanſberg deſtroys the caſtles of the 
rebel Barons, and dies in 1299. 

Ditrich de Naſſau cited to Rome to anſwer com- 
plaints made by his clergy, who afterwards 
refuſe him burial, dies in 1307. 

Baldwin of Luxemburg, who joins Philip de 
Valois againſt Edward III. dies in 1354, 

Bohemond de Sarbruck, who has in his old days 
great diſputes with the Palatine, dies in 1368. 

Conrad of Falkenſtein makes great foundations, 
and reſigns the electorate to his nephew, in 
ſpite of the canons: he dics in 1388. 

Vermer de Konigſten, nephew to the laſt, re- 
duces Vezel with artillery, and is almoſt al- 
ways at war: he dies in 1418. 

Otho de Zeigenheim, beaten by the Huſſites, 
dies on that expedition in 1430. 

Raban de Helmſtadt, always at war with his 
neighbours, pawns his poſſeſſions, and dies 
inſolvent in 1439. 

James de Sirck : the ravaged electorate of 
Triers not being ſufficient to ſubſiſt him, he 
is made biſhop of Metz, and dies in 1456. 

John de Baden (it was he who concluded the 
marriage between Maximilian and Mary of 
Burgundy) dies in 1501. 

James de Baden, umpire between Cologn and 
the archbiſhop, dies in 1511. 

Richard de Wolfrat, who for a long time takes 
part with Francis I. againſt Charles V. in 
their ſtruggle for the empire, dies in 1531. 


John 
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John de Metzenhauſen encourages the ſciences, 
and improves his territory: dies in 1540. 

John Lewis, of the Hague, dies in 1547. 

John d'Iſemburg, under whom Triers ſuffers 
much from the Lutheran arms, dies in 1556. 

John de Leyen (he beſieged Triers) dies in 
1567. 

James A Els (he ſubdues Triers) dies in 1581. 

John de Schonberg, in whole time the garment 
of Jeſus Chriſt was found at Triers, but 
whence it came is not exactly known, dies 
in 1599. 

Lothario de Metternick joins briſkly the Ca- 
tholic league, and dies in 1623. 

Philip Chriſtopher of Sotern: he was taken 

priſoner by the Spaniards, and furniſhed 
France with a ſufficient pretext to declare 
war againſt Spain: he was reſtored to his fee 
by the victory of Conde and Turenne: he 
dies in 1652, aged 87 years. 

Charles Galpar de Leyen, driven out of his 
capital by the arms of France, but reſtored 
by the defeat of marſhal Crequi, dies in 1676. 

John Hugo d'Orſbeck : he ſees Triers almoſt 
quite deſtroyed by the French ; the war was 

always dreadful : he dies in 1711. 

Charles Joſeph of Lorrain, coadjutor in 1710, 
ſuffers ſtill more by the war: dies anno 1715. 

Francis Lewis, count Palatine, biſhop of Breſ- 
lau and Worms, grand maſter of the Teuto- 
nic order, dies anno 1729. 

Francis George de Schonbron. 
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The ELECTORS PALATINE. 
From the end of the XIIIch Century. 


LEWIS dies anno 1285, his father Otho 

was the firſt count Palatine of this houſe. 

Rodolphus, ſon of Lewis, and brother to the 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria, dies in England 
in 1319. 

Adolphus the Simple dies in 1327. 

Rodoiphus II. brother to Adolphus the Simple, 
and ſon to Rodolphus I. father-in-law to the 
emperor Charles IV. dies in 1353. 

Robert the Red dies in 1290. 

Robert the Stubborn dies in 1398. 

Robert the emperor, 

Lewis the Bearded and the Pious dies in 14.36, 

Lewis the Virtuous dies in 1449. 

Frederic the Warlike, Philip's tutor, enjoys 
the electorate though his pupil is alive: he 
dies in 1476. 

Philip, ſon of Lewis the Virtuous, dies in 1508. 

Lewis, ſon of Philip, dies in 1544. 

Frederic theW iſe, brother to Lewis, dies inx 556. 

Otho Henry, Philip's grand-ſon, dies in 1559. 

Frederic III. of the branch of Simmeren, dies 
in 1576. 

Lewis VI. ſon of Frederic, dies in 1583. 
Frederic, IVth of that name, grand-ſon to 
Lewis, dies in 1610. 
Frederic, Vth of that name, ſon of Frederic 
IV. allied to James I. king of Bohemia, but 

driven out of his dominion, dies in 1632. 

Charles Lewis, re-eſtabliſhed in the Palatine, 

dies anno 1680, c 
6 Charles, 
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Charles, fon to the preceding, dies without 
iſſue in 1685. 

Philip William, of the branch of Neuburg, 
father-in-law to Leopold, to the king of 
Spain, and to the king of Portugal, dies 
anno 1690. 

John William, ſon of Charles Philip, born in 
1658 ; his country was deſtroyed by the war 
of 1689, and, at the peace of Ryſwick, the 
lands, which the houſe of Orleans diſputed 
with him, were adjudged by the pope's deci- 
five ſentence to this elector: he dies in 1716. 

Charles Philip, the laſt elector of the houle of 
Neuburg, dies in 1742. | 


Chriſtian Philip Theodore de Sultzbach, 


The ELECTORS of SAXONY. 


LBERT II. great-grand-fon of Albert 
the Bear, of the houſe of Anhalt ſucceeds 
his anceſtors in 1260, and governs Saxony 
thirty-ſeven year, dies in 1297. ; 
Rodolphus I. fon of the ſaid Albert, dies in x 356. 
Rodolphus II. fon of Rodolphus I. dies in 1370. 
Wenceſlaus, a younger brother of Rodolphus 
II. dies in 1388. 
Rodolphus III. ſon of Wenceſlaus, dies in 1419. 
Albert III. brother to Rodolphus III. the laſt 
elector of the houſe of Anhalt, whick had 
poſſeſſed Saxony two hundred and twenty- 
ſeven years, dies in 1422.) 
Frederic I. of the houſe of Miſnia, ſirnamed 
the Warlike, dies in 1428. 
Frederic the Aﬀable dies in 1464. 
Erneſt Frederic the Religious dies in 1486. 
1—B 3 Fre» 


174 ET EC TOoRS of BRANDENBURG. 
Frederic the Wiſe dies in 1525, it is he who 


is ſaid to have refuſed the empire. 

John, firnamed the Conſtant, brother to the 
foregoing, dies in 1532. 

John F rederic the Magnanimous dies in 1554, 
diſpoſſeſſed of his electorate by Charles V. 
from him the branches of Gotha and Weimar 
are deſcended. 

Maurice, couſin in the fifth degree to John 
Frederic, inveſted by Charles V. dies in 1563. 

Auguſtus the Pious, brother to Maurice, dies 
in 1586. 

Chriſtian, ſon to Auguſtus the pious, dies in 1591. 

Frederic William, ten years adminiſtrator, dies 
in 1602. 

Chriſtian II. ſon to Chriſtian I. dies in 1617. 

John George, brotherof Chriſtian, dies in 1656. 

John George II. dies in 1680. 

John George III. dies in 1691. 

John George IV. dies in 1694. 

Auguſtus, king of Poland, diſpoſſeſſed of the 
kingdom by the ſucceſſes of Charles XII. 
and reſtored by the ſaid Charles's misfor- 


tune, dies in 1733. 


Frederic Auguſtus II. elector and king of 
Poland. | 


ELEC- 
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ELECTORSof BRANDENBURG, 


After divers ele&ors of the houſes of 
Aſcania, Bavaria, and of Luxem- 
bourg. 


FREDERIC de Hohenzollern, burggrave 
of Nuremberg, buys the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg from the emperor Sigiſmund for 
one hundred thouſand golden florins, repur- 
chaſed by the ſame emperor, he dies in 1400. 
John I. ſon of Frederic, abdicates in favour of 
his brother, anno 1464: he is not taken no- 
tice of in the Memoirs of Brandenburg, ſo 
that he is not to be looked upon as elector. 

Frederic with the iron teeth, brother to the 
foregoing, dies in 1471. [ 

Albert the Achilles, brother to the two latter ; 
it is pretended that he abdicated in 1476, 
and that he died in 1486. | 

John, firnamed the Cicero, ſon of Albert the 
Achilles, dies in 1499. | 

Joachim I. Neſtor the fon of John, dies in 1535. 

Joachim Il. Hector ſon of Joachim I. dies in 1571. 

John George, ſon of Joachim II. dies in 1598. 

Joachim Frederic, ſon of John George, admi- 
niſtrator of Magdeburg, dies in 1608. 

John Sigiſmund, fon of Joachim Frederic, di— 
vides the ſucceſſion of Cleves and Juliers 
with the hourſe of Neuberg, dies in 1619. 

George William, whoſe dominions were laid 
waſte by the thirty years war, dies in 1640. 

Frederic William, who re-cſtabliſhes his coun- 

try, dies in 1688. 
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Frederick, who erects into a kingdom part of 
the province of Pruſſia of which he was 
duke, and which had formerly held of Po- 
land, dies in 1713. 

Frederic William II. king of Pruſſia, who re- 
peoples the intitely ruined lands of Pruſſia, 
dies in 1740. ; 

Frederick III. king of Pruſſia, 


The ELECTORS of BAVARIA. 
M AXIMILIAN, created in 1623, and at 


that time ranked among the electors, the 
firſt after the king of Bohemia, dies in 1651. 
Ferdinand Maria, his ſon, died in 1679. 
Maximilian Maria, who was of great ſervice 
in Celivering Vienna from the Turks; he 
ſignaliſed himſelf at the ſieges of Baden and 
Belgrade ; was put under the ban of the em- 
pire by the emperor Joſeph in 1706, and re- 
itored by the peace of Baden, he dies in 1726. 
Charles Albert, his ſon, emperor, dies in 1745. 
Charles Maximilian Joſeph, ſon of Charles 
Albert. 


"The ELECTCRS of HANOVER. 
EENEST AUGUSTUS, duke of Brunſ- 


wie and Hanover, &c. created by the em- 
peror Leopold in 1692, upon condition that 
he ſhould furniſh fix thouſand men againſt 
the Turks, and three thouſand againſt France, 
he dies in 1698. 


George 
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George Lewis, ſon of the former, received in 
the electoral college at Ratiſbon in 1708, 
with the title of arch-treaſurer of the em- 
pire, made king of England in 1714, he dies 
in 0 | | 

George II. his ſon, alſo king, of England. 
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rn 
From the Aurhox 


To her SERENE HIGHNEss, 


True DUTCHESS DOWA GBR 


oF SAXE-GOTHA. 


Maran, Calmar, March 8, 17 54. 
yo UR auguſt name has adorned the begin- 


ning of theſe annals, permit that it may 
crown the end; this little abridgment was 
begun in your palace, with the aſſiſtance of 
the old manuſcript of my Eſſay upon Univerſal 
Hiſtory, which had lain there a long time; 


and though this manuſcript was no more than 


a very indigeſted collection of materials, I ne- 
vertheleſs made it uſeful. I had already cauſed 
the firſt volume of the Annals of the Empire 


to be printed, when I was informed, that 


fome looſe ſheets of this old manuſcript had 
fallen into the hands of a bookſeller at the 
Hague. 

Theſe looſe ſheets, without either order or 
connexion, doubtleſs tranſcribed by an 1gno- 
rant hand, disfigured and falſified, were, to 
my great concern, reprinted ſeveral times at 
Paris and elſewhere. 

Your ſerene highneſs has ſignified your re- 
&ntment upon this account in your letters to 

me. 


5 


A LET T E R, & 199 


me. You know how very much the real ma- 
nuſcript, which is in your poſſeſſion, differs 
from the fragments that have been publiſhed. 
It is my duty, loudly to reprove and condemn 
ſuch an abuſe; and above four months ſince I 
acquitted myſelf of this obligation in the letter 
to a vrofelibr of hiſtory, prefixed to the An- 
nals. And I now, Madam, repeat this juſt 
proteſtation, under your favourable protection. 

With reſpect to this ſmall abridgment of the 
Annals of the Empire, undertaken by your ſe- 
rene highneſs's orders, theſe crders themſelves, 
and the deſire of pleaſing you, would have 
rendered the truth ſtill more dear and ſacred 
to me, were ſhe not ſo by her own intrinſick 
worth, 

This truth, to which our illuſtrious de Thou 
has ſacrificed, which heaped upon him ſo much 
affliction, and makes his memory ſo valuable, 
can it hurt me, in an age much more enlight- 
ened than his ? | 

What weak fanatick can reproach me with 
having reſpected the three religions authorized 
in the empire? what fool would have had me 
play the controvertiſt, inſtead of writing as an 
hiſtorian? I am confined to facts. Theſe 
facts are proved; they are authentic. A thou- 
ſand pens have been employed about them. 
No juſt man can complain. A great queen 
aptly ſpoke thus of an hiſtorian : ** They 
point out to us our duty by ſpeaking of the 
faults of our predeceſſors. The truth is hid 
from us by thoſe who ſurround us, and reveal- 
ed to us by none but hiſtorians. 

There have been emperors, unjuſt and cruel ; 
popes and biſhops, unworthy of their _— 


5 


Kerr 


Who is there doubts it? It is the conſolation 
of the world to have faithful annals, which 
excite to virtue, by expoſing its crimes. What 
is it to the wiſe emperor who reigns in our 
days, that Henry V. and Henry VI. were 
cruel * What is it to the enlightened, the 
Juſt, the moderate pontiff, who now fills the 
throne of Rome, that Alexander VI. has left 
behind him an odious memory? The horrors 
of paſt ages are the eulogiums of the preſent. 
Unhappily thoſe who are charged with the 
education of princes, hide from them theſe 
ancient truths. They accuſtom them in their 
infancy to ſee nothing but falſity, and thus pre- 


pare for the maſters of the world, while in 


their cradles, the poiſon of illuſion in which 
they are all their lives to be immerſed. 

You, Madam, who are a lover of truth, 
and were pleaſed that I ſhould proclaim it, let 
me intreat you to receive this new homage, 
which I pay to you and to her, 

#, I am, Madam, with the profoundeſt reſpect, 
and the moſt inviolable attachment, 


Your moſt SERENE Hicaxtss's 


Moſt humble and moſt obedient Servant, 


v. 
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T the end of the Annals of 
the Empire, place the Miſ- 
cellanies marked with ſignature B, 
C, D, E, from page 1, to page 75. 
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MISCELLANIES 
I N 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, 


A N D 


PHILOSOPHY. 


n 


FN OME rigid perſons, more ſevere than wiſe, 
8 have of be years endeavoured to proſeribe 
the antient mythology, as a collection of 
puerile ſtories, unworthy the gravity of our mo- 
dern manners. It would, notwithſtanding, be 
a melancholy affair to burn Ovid, Homer, and 
Heſiod, together with all our fine tapeſtry, our 
pictures, and operas : after all, there are many 
fables, which contain more philoſophy than, I 
fear, many of theſe philoſophers can juſtly pre- 
tend to. If they grant a toleration to the fa» 
miliar tales of Eſop, why fall ſword in hand on 
thoſe ſublime fables which have been revered 
by mankind, whom they have inſtructed ? The 
are, 'tis true, mixed with Tome things, which 
F border 


3 Ant. 


border ſomewhat upon the frivolous; for what is 
there perfect under the ſun? Vet every age will 
adopt Pandora's box, in the bottom of which is 
found conſolation for all the human race; Ju- 
piter's two veſſels, which ate perpetually pour- 
ing forth good and evil; Ixion embracing a. 
cloud, at once the emblem and chaſtiſement of 
an ambitious mind; and, laſtly, the death of 
Narciſſus, the puniſhment of ſelf-love. Can. 
there be any thing more ſublime than that Mi- 
nerva, the goddeſs of wiſdom, ſhould ſpring 
from the head of the God of Gods ? Can any 
thing be more true, or more pleaſing, than that 
the goddeſs of beauty ſhould be obliged to go 
accompanied with graces ? Do not the goddeſſes 
of the arts, all of them daughters of Memory, 
inform us as well as Locke himſelf could, that 
without memory we are not capable of the ſmall- 
elt ſpark of ſenſe? the arrows of Cupid, his blind- 
neſs, and his youth; Flora embraced by Zephyrus, 
&c. what are they but fo many ſenſible emblems 
of nature? 'Thele fables have outlived the reli- 
gions by which they were conſecrated ; the 
temples and gods of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
are now no more; and yet Ovid ſtill ſurvives, 
We may. deſtroy the objects of credulity, but 
the inſtruments of pleaſure will ſtill remain; 
and thoſe images, at once fo true and ſo pleaſ- 
ing, will ever be the favourite delight of the 
mind of man. Lucretius did not believe thoſe 
gods of fable; yet he has celebrated nature un- 
def the name of Venus. * 


Alma Venus cœli ſubter labentia ſigna | 
Quæ mare navigerum, que terras frugiferentes 
* Concelebras, per te guoniian genus omme animantum 
Contpitur ; wiſitque exortum lumina ſolis, Qt. 
| Delight 
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On FABLE. 3 


Delight of human kind, and gods above, 
Parent of Rome, propitious queen of love, 
Whoſe vital pow'r air, earth, and ſea ſupplies, 
And breeds whate'er is born beneath the ſkies, 
For every kind, by thy prolifick might, 
Springs, and beholds the regions of the light. 
DRYDEN. 


If antiquity, plunged in darkneſs, had con- 
fined itſelf to the acknowledging a ſupreme 
Being under thoſe images, could we with juſ- 
tice have loaded her with reproaches ? The 
mind which created the world was adored by 
philoſophers ; it governed the ſeas under the 
name of Neptune, the air under the emblem of 
Juno, and the fields under that of Pan ; it was 
the god of armies under the name of Mars: 
they gave life and body to all the attributes: 
Jupiter was in truth their ſole deity : that gol- 
den chair, with which he lifted up gods and 
men, was a ſtriking image of a ſupreme Being, 
the ſovereign of the univerſe, The vulgar, it 
is true, were deceived; but of what conſe- 
quence are the vulgar to us? 

It is a common queſtion, how the magiſtrates 
of Greece and Rome could ſuffer thoſe very de- 
ities that were worſhipped-in their temples to be 
turned into ridicule on their ſtages? In this we 
proceed upon a falſe ſuppoſition : it was not 
the gods who were turned into ridicule on the 
theatre, but the follies and abſurdities attributed 
to theſe gods by thoſe who had corrupted the 


antient mythology, The conſuls and pretors 


were not at all offended to ſee the people di- 
verted on the theatres with the ſtory of the two 
Soſias; but they could never have ſuffered their 
poets to have attacked the worſhip of Jupiter 

B 2 and 


q On FABLE. 


and Mercury, in the preſence of the people. 
Thus there are a thouſand things which ſeem 
ridiculous to us, which are by no means ſo in 
themſelves. I have ſeen on the theatre of a na- 
tion juſtly celebrated for learning and good 
ſenſe, adventures which were drawn from the 
Golden Legend ; ſhall we therefore ſay, that 
this nation permits the objects of religion to be 
inſulted? There is no danger the world ſhould 
become Pagans for having ſeen at Paris the 
opera of Proſerpine, or for having ſeen at Rome 
the marriage of Pſyche, painted by Raphael, 
in one of the pope's palaces. Fable ſerves to 
form the taſte, but, at the ſame time, without 
1 of mak ing converts to idolatry. 

he beautiful fables of antiquity have this 
further advantage over hiſtory, which is, that 
they exhibit a morality which acts on the 
ſenſes: they are ſo many leſſons of virtue; 
whereas all hiſtory is but a relation of ſucceſsful 
crimes. In fable, Jupiter deſcends to puniſh 
a Lycaon and a Tantalus ; but, in hiſtory, our 
Lycaons and our Tantalus's are the Gods who 
ſway all human affairs. Baucis and Philemon 
obtain their requeſt, and their cottage is turned 
into a temple : our Baucis and Philemon have 
their porridge-pots ſold by the tax-gatherers, 
R in Ovid, are changed into gold and 

liver. 

I know how capable hiſtory is of inſtructing 
us; I even know the neceflity of that ſtudy ; 
but yet it ſtands very much in needs of ſome 
foreign aid, to be able to furniſh us with the 
rules of a prudent and virtuous behaviour. I 
could wiſh thoſe who know nothing of politics 
but what they have from books, would endea- 

N 4 a vour 
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vour to keep in their remembrance theſe verſes 
of Corneille's: 
Les exemples ricens ſuffiraient pour miinſtruire; 
Si par Pexemple ſeul on devait ſe conduire ; 
ais ſouvent Pun ſe perd ou Fautre g eſt ſauve, 
Et par on Pun perit un autre eſt conſerve. 


I] want not for recent examples to inſtruct 
me, if we ought to direct our conduct aright 
by example only. But how often do we ſee 
that the ſtep which ſaves one man ſhall ruin 
another, | 


Henry VIII. who tyrannized over his parlia- 
ments, his miniſters, and his wives, and indeed 
over the purſes and conſciences of his people, 
lived and died in peace; whereas the good and 
brave Charles I. loſt his life on a ſcaffold, Our 
admirable heroine Margaret of Anjou gives bat- 
tle twelve different times to the Engliſh, tlie 
fubjects of her huſband, but in vain. William 
III. expels James II. out of his kingdom, in a 
manner, without drawing the ſword. In our 
own days, we have ſeen the imperial family of 
Perſia cut off, and aliens ſeat i themſelves on 
their throne. For ſuch as look no further than 
events, hiſtory ſeems to be an accuſation of 
providence, and thoſe beautiful fables to be its 
zuſtification. One thing is evident, which is, 
that in theſe we ſind the uſeful and the pleaſ- 
ing happily blended: - Thoſe who are able to 
contribute nothing of either are' they who de- 
claim againſt fables. . Let us leave ſuch folks 
alone to rail till they are weary ;/ and, in the 
mean time, we will ſometimes read Ovid, as 
well as Titus Livius, and Rapin Thoiras. It 
is good taſte which gives the preference, whilſt 
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6 Of a WHITE NEGRO. 


the contrary conduct is that of a gloomy and 
an ill-natured fanaticiſm. 


Tous les Arts font amis, ainſi qu'ils ſont divins : 
Qui veut les Separer eſt loin de les connaitre. 
L'hiſtoire nous apprend ce que ſont les humains ; 

La fable ce qu'ils doivent ttre. 


The union of the arts is as evident as their 
divine original; and he who attempts to ſe- 
parate them knows little of them. Hiſtory 
teaches us what mankind are; Fable what 
they ought to be, 


OCC MN KN 0x 
RELATION 


CoNCERNING a WHITE NEGRO, 
Brought to Paris from Africa in 1744. 


T Have ſeen, not long ſince, at Paris, a little 
creature, as white as fnow, with a noſe and 
mouth ſhaped like thoſe of the negroes, and 
having, like them, ſhort curly wool on his 
head, but much finer, and of the moſt ſhining 
whiteneſs, His eye-laſhes and eye-brows are 
of the ſame wool, but not curled ; his eye-lids 

are ſo long as to hinder him from diſcoverin 
the pupil of the eye when he lifts them up, 
which pupil is perfectly orbicular. His eyes are 
above all extremely ſingular: the iris is red, 
ſomething inclined to a roſe colour ; the pupil, 
which with us, and indeed almoſt all others — 
the 
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the human ſpecies, is in him of a very bright 
yellow. And inſtead of having an aperture in 
the iris, as both whites and negroes have, he 
has a yellow tranſparent membrane; through 
which ceives the light. From whence it 
follows, tha all his countrymen mult ſee ob- 
jects in a very different manner from that in 
which we behold them; and if there ſhould 
chance to be a Newton among them, he would 
eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of optics entirely different 
from that of ours. They look exactly as the 
crabs go, that is, always ſide-long; and are all 
of them ſquint-· eyed from their mother's womb: 


by this means they have the advantage of ſee- 


ing on both ſides at once, and have a double 
axis of viſion, whilſt the fineſt eyes in this 
country have no more than one. But then they 
cannot bear the light of the ſun, and never ſee 
well excepting in the twilight. Nature has 
probably deſtined them to paſs their days in. 
dens. They have, moreover, much longer and 
narrower ears than we. This creature is called 
a man, becauſe he is endowed with ſpeech, has 
memory, ſomething like what we call reaſon, 
and a kind of human countenance. — 
This race of men inhabit the interior part of 


Africa: the Spaniards call them Albinos. Their 


chief abode is near the kingdom of Loango. I 
cannot find out how Voſſius came to call them 
lepers. That which I ſaw at the Hotel de Bre - 
tagne had a very ſmooth ſkin, and exceedingl 

delicate, free from tetters or ſpeckles. This 
ſpecies is much more deſpiſed by the negroes, 
than the negroes are by us; and they can ne- 
ver find in their hearts to forgive them for hav- 
ing a pair of red eyes, and their little oily fkin 
| B 4 that 
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that is not as black as jet. They paſs with the 
negroes for an inferior ſpecies, made tobe their 
flaves. When a negro happens to debaſe his 
nature by ſtooping ſo low as to make love to 
one of this ſpecies, he becomes the jeſt of all 
the other negroes. A female negro convicted of 
this baſe alliance, becomes the reproach of both 
court and city. I have ſince learned from tra- 
vellers worthy of credit, and who have been 
inveſted with very great truſts in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, that ſome of this race have been tranf- 
ported to Madagaſcar, to the iſle of Bourbon, 
and to Pondicherry. There is no example, 
they told me, of their living beyond the age of 
hve and twenty. I am at a loſs to ſay whether 
we ought to wiſh them joy or to condole with 
them on this occaſion, | I. 
Ii is but a few years ſince we found out that 
any ſuch ſpecies had a being. They had tranſ- 
ported one of theſe diminutive creatures called 
White Moors into America. We find in the 
memoirs of the Academy of Sciences that Mr. 
Helvetius had been told of it, but nobody 
would give credit to the relation: for where we 
are apt blindly to believe every abſurdity, to 
make amends, we are — þ equally diſ- 
truſtful of what is natural. The firſt time the 
Europeans were told of a kind of men as black 
as moles, it is extremely probable there was a 
violent fit of laughter, as there was ſince, when 
we were told of ſuch a thing as the antipodes. 
How is it poſſible, ſaid they, there ſhould be 
women that have not white ſkins? We have, 
ſince that, become familiarized to the varieties 
of nature, It has been diſcovered to have been 
the will of providence to make men 18 
Een, ace 
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black membrane and woolly heads in temperate. 
climates; to place white people under the line; 
to bronze over the inhabitants of the Eaſt and 

Weſt Indies; to give a quite different figure to 

the Chineſe than to us; and to place the pig-- 
mies of Lapland in the next country to that of 
the tall Swedes. 

In ſhort, we now diſcover a new richneſs in 
nature, a ſpecies which reſembles ours no more 
than a pointer does a greyhound. There is 
probably yet another ſpecies in thoſe parts ad- 
jacent to the Terra Auſtralis. Hei. ce then we 
ſee mankind are more favoured of Heaven than 
we at fiſt imagined. It would have really been 
a melancholy affair had there been ſo many ſpe- 
cies of monkeys, and but one of men. It is 
certainly 2 thouſand pities that ſo perfect an 
animal as man ſhould. be fo little diverſified, 
and that we. are able as yet to count no more 
than five or fix ſpecies, while there is fo charm- 
ing a variety amongſt the brutes. It is exceed- 
ing probable ſome one of the ſpecies of two- 
legged animals without feathers may have periſh- 
ed, as has undoubtedly. happened to many other 
kinds of creatures. This which we call White 
Moors is very far from being numerous: it 
would be no very difficult affair to annihilate 
the whole ſpecies; and were we to continue 
the peopling our convents in Europe, and the 
depopulating the globe, to be able to tell who 
is the king, I can hardly think our wretched 
ſpecies can hold out many years longer. - 

I am told for certain that theſe White Mocrs 
are a very haughty race; they imagine them- 
ſelves peculiarly favoured of ae : that they 
axe killed with a holy horror of ſuch men as 

| B 5 have 
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have the misfortune to have black hair or black 
wool on their heads, ſuch as do not ſquint, or 
whoſe ears are curtailed of their juſt amplitude. 
They have an opinion the whole univerſe was 
created for the White Moors; that ſome time 
ſince there have happened to them a few ſlight 


misfortunes; but that all will be well again, 


and that one day they will become the maſters 
of thoſe black negroes, as well as the whites, 
who are curſed of God to all eternity. Poſſi- 
bly they may be deceived ; but ſhould we take 
it into our heads to imagine ourſelves of greater 
conſequence than they, we are certainly altoge- 
ther as egregiouſly deceived “. 


CDCDO@ORDa Tao eadeaded 
nr. 


A Perſcn who had a competent knowledge of 

the human heart being aſked his opinion 
of a tragedy that was about to be performed, 
made anſwer, that there was ſuch a deal of wit 
in the piece, that he very much doubted of its 
ſucceſs. © What!” ſays one, can that be 
a fault in an age in which every one aims at 


— 


— — 


It is not a very eaſy matter to diſcern the author's 
real deſign in this eſſay upon a white moor, If he intends. 
it as a ſatire upon mankind in general, or any particular. 
race, or ſect, or ſociety, we cannot pretend to explain his 
allufions : but if he really thinks there is a nation of theſe 
white moors, he is miſtaken, A white moor is nothing 
but a /uſus nature, which happens perhaps once in a cen- 
tury, in the ſame manner as an hermaphrodite, oy a mon- 
Arous birth, | | 
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being witty; and write only to ſhew that they 
are ſo; and in which the public applauds even 
the falſeſt thoughts, provided they are brilliant 
ones? moſt aſſuredly, they will applaud it one 
day, and condemn it the next.” 

-What is commonly called wit is ſometimes 
a new ſimile, and ſometimes a delicate alluſion. 
In one place, it is the abuſe of a word, which 
is offered to the reader under one ſenſe, an 
which he is to underſtand in one quite differ- 
ent. Now it is a delicate relation between two 
uncommon ideas ; then it is an extraordinary 
metaphor ; a ſearch after ſomething that an ob- 
ject does not preſent at firſt ſight, but that yet 
may be found in it; the art either of uniting two 
things naturally very diſtant, or of dividing two 
things which ſeem naturally connected, or to 
place them in oppoſition to each other ; that of 
faying only half one's thoughts, that the reader 
may have the pleaſure to find out the other half 
himſelf: in ſhort, I ſhould mention all the dif- 
ferent ways of making our wit known, had I 
more of it myſelf: yet all theſe brilliants (for 
I do not ſpeak of mock-brilliants) are very ſel- 
dom, if ever, ſufferable in a ſerious work, or 
in ſuch as ought to intereſt us. The reaſon is, 
that it is then the author who appears, whereas 
the public defires never to ſee any perfon but 
the hero. Now this hero is always either in a 
paſſion or in danger. Neither danger nor paſ- 
ſion ſeek after wit. Priam and Hecuba would 
not have made epigrams when Troy was in 
-Aames, and their children butchered before 
their faces. Dido does not vent her ſighs in 
madrigals, whilſt running towards the funerad 
pie on which ſhe is to give herſelf the fatal 
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blow. Demoſthenes does not make uſt of 
pretty thoughts when he is ſtirring up the Athe- 

Rians to war; had he done fo, he had been a 

Thetorician, or a declaimer, whercas he was a 

ſtateſman. 

| The art of the admirable Racine is infinitely 
beyond what is called wit; but had Pyrrchus a 

ways expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a ſtile as this, 


Vaincu, charge de fers, de regrets conſumt,, 
Brile de plus de feux que je n'en allumai, 
Helas ! fus-je jamais ſi cruel que vous I ites? 


A fetter'd captive, and a vanquiſh'd wretch,. 
A prey to all the pangs of heart- felt grief, 
Burning with flames more fierce than thoſe- 

my rage | 
Kindled in falling Troy; fay, was I &er. 
So cruel, ſo obdurate as thou art? 


Or, was Oreſtes continually crying, 
Que les Seythes font moins cruels qu. Hermione... 


Eben ſavage Scythians.are more-gentle far 
Than is Hermione : 


Theſe two characters had never produced any 
effect on the audience: they would have per- 
ceived that paſſion, which is real, very rarely 
amuſes itfelf with ſuch compariſons, and that 
there is very little connection between the 
flames which conſumed Troy, and thoſe of 
Pyrrhus; between the Scythians, who offered 
up human victims, and Hermione, who had no. 
paſſion for Oreſtes. Cinna, ſpeaking of Pom+ 
pey, ſays, | | 

Le Ciel choiſit ſa mort, pour ſervir dignement 

D' une marque tternelle q ce grand changement 5 
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Et divait cet hanncur aux Mines d'un fel hommie, 
D' emperter avec eux la liberté de Rome. | 
His death was fix'd on by the 1ighteous gods, 
As the moſt glorious mark, the ſureſt monu- 
ment, 8 
To lateſt ages, of this won drous change- 
Retulv'd, in honour to the hero's ſhade, 
That Roman freedom thould with him cx- 
pire. Nn 
This thought is certainly very ſplendid; there 
is a great deal of wit in it, and even a: certain. 
grandeur which, dazzles at firſt ſight. IL am 
ture theſe verſes, pronounced with that enthu- 
ſiaſm of expreflion, and the addreſs of an able 
actor, could not fail of applauſe; but I. am 
alſo ſure, that were the tragedy of -Cinna to be 
all written in the fame taſte, ic would not. have 
been performed for any length of time. And, 
to ſpeak the truth, why ſhould Heaven reſolve 
to do honour to Pompey by making his coun-. 
trymen {laves aſter his death ? the-contrary had, 
been much. more conſiſtent with probability; 
and the name of Pompey ought rather to have 
endeavoured to obtain of Heaven the perpe u- 
ating that liberty for which. we ſuppole he both. 
fought and died. ; | 
What muſt. a. work, filled with ſuch para- 
doxes and far-fetched thoughts, really be? how: 
ſuperior to all theſe dazzling ideas are ſuch ſim- 
ple and natural verſes as thele ? 


Cinna, tu t'en ſouviens, & veux maſſaſſmer ! 
Soyons amis, Cinna, Ceft moi qui t en convie. 


This Cinna thou remembereſt, and would'ſt 
kill me ! 


Let we'll-be friends; it is Auguſtus aſks it. 
This 
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This is by no means what is called wit; it is 
the ſublime and the ſimple, in the union of 
which two qualities all true beauty conſiſts. 

When Antiochus in Rhodogune, ſpeaking of 
his miſtreſs who leaves him, after having made 
him the baſe propoſal to murder his mother, 
ſays, 

Elle fuit, mais en Parthe, en nous pergant le cœur. 

She flies, but, like the Parthian, flying wounds. 


Antiochus is aſſuredly very witty ; this is really 
compoſing an epigram on Rhodogune ; he 
makes a very ingenious compariſon between 
the laſt words ſhe utters on her going away, 
and the arrows which the Parthians, in their 
flight, ſhot back againſt their purſuers, But it 
is not his miſtreſs's leaving him, but the pro- 
poſal of killing his mother, which is ſhocking : 
whether Rhodogune went or ſtay'd, Antiochus 
is equally love Bek; but if ſne had not gone 
away, there would have been no room for this 
wretched epigram. | 

I have choſen to draw theſe examples from 
the beſt authors, on purpoſe that they might 
on that account have the greater weight. I omit 
pointing out the trivial points, and the playing 
upon words, whereof we eafily diſcover the 
blemiſh. There is no perſon who does not 
burſt out in a fit of laughter, when, in the 
Golden Fleece, Hipſipile ſays to Medea, allud- 
ing to her enchantments, 


Je n ai que des attraits, & vous avez des charmes, 
I have but beauty, you're poſſeſsꝰd of charms. 


Corneille found the theatre, and indeed every 
ſpecies of compoſition, infected with ſuch pue- 
. rilities, 
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rilities, in which he very rarely indulges him- 
ſelf. TI have no intention in this place to take 
notice of any ſtrokes of wit, but ſuch only as 
might be admitted elſewhere, and which are al- 
together faulty in the ſerious, We might ap- 
ply to the authors who make uſe of them theſe 
words of Plutarch, as they are tranſlated b 
Amiot, with the ſimplicity peculiar to him: 7 
tien ſans propos, beaucoup de bons propos. 

I remember to have ſeen one of theſe ſplen- 
did thoughts quoted as a model in many works 
of taſte, and even in the late Mr. Rollin's 
Treatiſe on Study. This paſſage is extracted 
from that beautiful funeral oration on the great 
Turenne, compoſed by Flechier. It is true, 
Flechier in this oration almoſt equals the ſub- 
lime Boſſuet, whom I have formerly called, 
and ſtill do call, the eloquent perſon among ſo 
many elegant-writers ; but I am of opinion the 
paſſige I am ſpeaking of would hardly have 
been made ſenſe of by the biſhop of Meaux. It 
is this: 


Puiſſances ennemies de la France, vous vivez, 
& Peſprit de la charite Chritienne minterdit de 
faire ancun ſouhait pour votre mort, &c. mais 
vous vivez : & je plains dans cette chaire un 
vertueux Capitaine dont les intentions «taient 
pures, &c. 


Ye Powers, enemies to France, you yet 

ſurvive, and the ſpirit of Chriſtian charity 

- forbids me to form a wiſh for your deaths, 

&c. Yes, you ſurvive, whilſt I appear in 

this place to perform the mournful office of 

lamenting a virtuous general, whoſe inten- 
tions were undefiled and pure, &c. 


5 Such 
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Such an apoſtrophe mi ht have been ſcaſonable 
enough at Rome, in the time of the civil war 
after the murder of Pompey, or in London af- 
ter that of Charles I. as the ſubj<& then would 
have related to the intereſts of Pompey and 
Charles J. But is it conſiſtent wich decency 
artfully to expre's from the pulpit a wiſh for tbe 
death of the emperor, the king of Spain, and 
the clectors, and to put them in the ballance 
with the general of a king. with whom they 
were then at war? ought the intentions of a 
captain, which could only be the ſerving his 
prince, to be eompared with the political inte- 
reſts of crowned heads, againſt whom he was 
employed? what ſhould we have ſaid of a Ger- 
man who ſhould have wiſhed for the death of 
the king of France, becauſe count Merci, whoſe 
intentions were pure, happened to be killed ? 
Why“ then has this paſſage been commended on. 
every occaſion by all the rhetoricians? The 
reaſon is, that this figure is naturally beautiful 
and pathetic ; but they forget to examine the. 
ſubſtance and fitneſs of the ſentiment it con- 
tained. Plutarch would have told-Flechier; Tu 
as tenu ſans propos, un tris-beau propos. 

I return to the paradox I have been ad- 
vancing ; that all thoſe glittering thoughts to 
which men have given the appellation of wit, 
ought never to have been admitted into great 


works, compoſed far the inſtruction of the pub- 
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* Flechier copied one half of his funeral oration on. mar- 
ſkal Turenne from. that which Lingendus, biſhop of Gre- 
ncble, had written on one of the dukes of Savoy. This 
paſſage, which was extremely proper for a ſovereign, is by 
no means ſq for a ſubjeR, | 
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tic, or calculated to move the paffions. I would 
not even ſtick to ſay, they ought to be baniſhed 
from our operas. Mufic expreſſes the paſſtons, 
the ſentiments, and the images: but what ac- 
cents are able to expreſs an epigram ? Qui- 
nault has formerly been ſometimes neglecte l, 
yet he was always natural. 

Of all our operas, that which is the moſt 
loaded with ornaments, or rather filled with this 
affectation of epigram, is the Ballet du Triomphe 
des Arts, compoſed by a very worthy perſon, 
who thought always in a very delicate and 
ingenious manner, and who expreſſed him ſelf 
with equal elegance; but who, by the abuſe of 
this 9 has contributed ſomewhat to the 
downfal of letters, after thoſe happy days under 
Louis XIV. In this ballad, where Pygmalion 
gives life to his ſtatue, he tells her, bes 


Vis premiers mauvemen; ont et de m'aimer..  _ 
And your firſt movements were of love to me; 


I remember. to have heard this verſe admired in 
my youth by certain perſons. But who does not: 
perceivp that the motions. of the body of the 


atue are here confounded with the motions 


of the heart, and that in no ſenſe this phraſe 


makes good French ? butis a point a mere wit- 
ticiſm? How is it poſſible a gerſon who had ſo 
much wit ſhould. yet want ſenſe to retrench. 
tho florid and dazzling faults ? the man, wha, 
deſpiſ-d and tranſlated Homer, and in bis tranſ- 
lation thought he corrected, him, and Who, by; 
abridging him, thought he had made him 15 
fible to be read, takes it into his head likewiſe: 
to make Homer witty. This perſon, whilſt he, 
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makes Achilles ſeemingly reconciled to the 
Greeks, who are now ready to revenge his 
quarre], makes the whole camp cry out: 


Due ne vaincra-t-il point? il Feſt vaincu lui meme. 
He ſure muſt conquer who ſubdued himſelf, 


He muſt have been deeply in love with this 
falſe wit to cauſe an army of fifty thouſand men 
to expreſs themſelves by a point. 

This play of the imagination, theſe pretty 
turns, theſe conceits, theſe gaities, theſe ſhort 
ſmart ſentences, theſe ingenious familiar ex- 
preſſions, men are ſo prodigal of at preſent, are 
only proper for trivial works, which are calcu- 
lated for mere amuſement. The part of the 
Louvre by Perrault is at once ſimple and ma- 
3 A cabinet may admit of little ornaments. 

e as witty as you pleaſe, or even as you can 
be, in light copies of verſes, in a ſcene of a 
comedy, that is neither filled with paſſion, nor 
what we call ſimple nature, in a compliment, 
in ſome ſhort novel, or in a letter in which 
you would communicate your good humour to 
your friend. | : 

Far from finding fault with Voiture for ad- 
mitting wit into his letters, I am, on the con- 


trary, of opinion, that he is not witty enough, 


though he was eternally ſtraining after it. 
Dancing-maſters are ſaid to make a bow with 
the worſt grace of any people, becauſe * 
aim at doing it better than any body elſe. 

fancy this is exactly Voiture's caſe. His beſt 
letters are ſtudied ;z we perceive it has coſt him 
a great deal of labour to find out what offers 


itſelf of its own accord to count Antony Ha- 


milton, to madam de dEvigne, and to many 
other 
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other ladies, who write ſuch trifles with the 
greateſt eaſe, better than Voiture could with 
prodigious efforts. Deſpreaux, who ventured 
to compare Voiture to Horace, in his firſt ſa- 
tires, changed his opinion, after his taſte had 
been ripened by age. I know it is of ſmall 
importance to mankind, whether he is, or is 
not, of an elevated genius; whether he has 
written only a few letters that can be called 
pretty, or whether all his pleaſantry ought to 
paſs for ſo many models. But perſons who 
love and cultivate the arts, are often parti- 
cularly careful in examining what the reſt of 
the world is apt to look upon with the greateſt 
indifference, Taſte is, to the full, as neceſſary 
to us in the purſuit of literature, as it is to the 
ladies in matters of dreſs; and provided we do 
not make our opinions a party affair, methinks 
we may boldly ſay that there are few things 
that can be called excellent in Voiture, and 
that Marot might very eaſily be reduced to a 
few pages. 

I would not, from what I have ſaid, be un- 
derſtood as deſiring to derogate from the repu- 
tation they have acquired; on the contrary, I 
would endeavour to let it be known exactly by 
what means they have acquired the reputation 
they enjoy, and what thoſe true beauties are 
which have, in ſome meaſure, made their faults 
paſs uncenſured. We ought to know what is 
worthy our imitation, and what we ought to 
ſhun ; and this is properly what ought to be 
the fruit of a careful ſtudy of the belles lettres. 
This is the conduct Horace purſued when he 
examined Lucius like a true critic. Horace, 
by ſo doing, made himſelf enemies; but _ 

is 
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his enemies were improved by the inſtructions 
he gave them. 
his defire to ſhine, and to ſay what has 


been already ſaid by others, after a new man- 


ner, is the ſource of novelty in expreſſions, as 
it is of far-fetched thoughts. An author who 
is incapable of ſhining by a thought, would 
make himſelf taken notice of by an expreſſion. 
This is the reaſon why it has been lately at- 


tempted to ſubſtitute amabilites inſtead of agre- 


mens, neghigemment for negligence, badiner les amours 
in place of badiner avec les amours, There are 
an hundred ſuch affected exprefiions. Were 
we to continue corrupting the language in 
this manner, that ſpoken by Boſſuet, Racine, 
Paſcal, Corneille, Boileau, and Fenelon, would 


ſoon become obſolete, Why reject an ex- 


preſton which is in uſe, to make room for ano- 
ther ſignifying exactly the ſame thing? A new 
word is Catdonably only when it is abſo- 
lutely neceflary, intelligible, and ſonorous ; we 
are under a neceſſity of coining ſuch in phyſics: 
a new diſcovery, or a new machine, demands 
But are there any new diſcove- 

ries made in the human heart? is there an 
other ſublime than that of Corneille and B 
ſyet? are there any other paſſions, beſides thoſe 
which have been treated by Racine, or excited 
by Quinault ? is there any Goſpel-morality dit- 
ferenc from that of Bourdaloue ? 

Thaſe who. cendewn, our language as not 


| being ſufficiently copious, may be ſuppaſed to 
have met with ſomething like ſterility; but 
then it is in themſelves: Rem ve: va ſequuntur, 
When we are full of any idea, when a juſt 
* and warn imagination fully poſceſſes a thought, 
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it then iſſues from the brain, ready arrayed in 
proper expreſſions, in the ſame manner as Mi- 
nerva ſprung fully armed from that of Jupiter. 
I am ſenſible this fimile might juſtly ſeem miſ- 
placed, at leaſt in another work; but you will 
pardon it in a letter. In a word, the conclu- 
fion I draw from what has been ſaid is, that 
we mult not feck after either thoughts, turns, 
or expreſſions ; and that art, in every great 
work, conſiſts in reaſoning juſtly, but without 
making uſe of too many arguments; in paint- 
ing well, but without paiating every thing; in 
moving the paſſions, but without being always 
endeavouring to ſhake the foul, Here is cer- 
tainly a world of good counſel ; but have I 
always followed the doctrine I preach ? Alas ! 
no | | 


Pauct, quos æguus amavit 


Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad æthera virtus, 
Das geniti potuere. 


Fr a6Gs- 
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FRAGMENT of aLETTER 


On a very uſeful Cuſtom which prevails 
in Holland. | 


I T is to be wiſhed that thoſe who govern na- 
tions would imitate artiſts. As ſoon as it is 
known in London that a new ſtuff is made in 


France, they are ſure to counterfeit it: _ 


is not a ſtateſman equally defirous to eſtabli 
in his own country a rr law taken from 
a foreign nation? we have arrived, at length, 
at the ſecret of making china-ware of an equal 
goodneſs to that made in China. Let us learn 
the ſecret of imitating the good we obſerve prac- 
tiſed among our neighbours, and let our neigh- 
bours profit by what they ſee excellent among us. 
There are private perſons who raiſe in their 
gardens the fruits which nature had appointed 
only to ripen under the line. We have a thou- 
ſand wiſe laws, and a thouſand excellent cuſ- 
toms at our very doors; theſe are the fruits we 
ought to raiſe in our country ; theſe are the 
trees we ought to tranſplant ; they will thrive 
in every climate, and will proſper in every ſoil. 
The moſt ſalutary law, the moſt excellent cuſ- 
tom, and the moſt uſeful I have ever ſeen is in 
Holland. When two perſons are about to en- 
ter upon a law-ſuit, they are firſt obliged to go 
before a tribunal of reconciling judges, called 
the Peace-makers. If the parties happen to 
bring with them a lawyer and a counſellor, the 
firſt thing done is to ſend thoſe gentlemen 
about 
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about their buſineſs, as we take off the wood 
from a fire we want to extinguiſn. The Peace- 
makers tell the parties, You are certainly 
great fools to ſpend your money to procure 
your own ruin; we will bring you to an ac- 
commodation without coſting you one far- 
thing.“ If the rage of chicane happens to be 
1 too violent in our parties, they put them off to 
another day, in order that time = ſoften and 
mitigate the ſymptoms of their diſorder ; after 
the expiration of which time the judges ſum- 
mon them before them a ſecond and a third 
time. If their folly is of the incurable ſort, 
they promiſe them they will conſent to their 
having their cauſe tried in a court of juſtice, 
in the ſame manner as we abandon an incurable 
member to the ſurgeon ; and then the law has 
its courſe. 
There is no neceſſity to make long declama- 
tions, or to calculate how much it would be 
for the advantage of humanity, were this law 
univerſally adopted. And beſides, I am by no 
means defirous to follow the traces of the abbe 
de St. Pierre, whoſe projects a certain miniſter, 
and a man of ſenſe, called The dreams of a wor- 
thy man. I know that if a private perſon of in- 
tegrity and good ſenſe, offers a propoſal for the 
public good, it too often happens that he is 
abuſed or laughed at for his pains. ** What 
meddling fellow is this,” ſome will ſay, who 
pretends to make us happier than we chuſe to 
be? and goes about to reform abuſes by which 
ſo many people get their living?“ What re- 
ply can be made to this? for my part I know 


of none. 
A LIT. 
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Inconveniences attached to the Profeſſion 
SA LETTERS®. 


* OUR vocation, my dear le Fevre, is too 
plainly marked out by nature to be able to 
reſiſt it. The bee muſt needs make honey, 
the filk- worm ſpin, Mr. Reaumur muſt diſſect 
them, and you ſing their labours. You will 
be a poet and a man of letters, not ſo much by 
your own choice as by that of nature. But you 
are 'much deceived in thinking that tranquility 
will be your lot. The road of literature, and, 
above all, of genius, is yet more thorny than 
that of fortune. If you have the misfortune 
to be only an indifferent poet, which I am far 
from believing, here is nothing before you but 
repentance whilſt you live, If you ſucceed, 
you are then ſure to be ſurrounded with ene- 
mies; in a word, you walk on the brink of a 
precipice, with contempt on one hand, and ha- 
tied on the other. 
„% But what,” you will tell me, “ can it be 
poſſible I ſhould be hated and perſecuted merely 


This letter ſeems to have been written in 1732, as the 
author had, about that time, taken into his houſe the young 
man calied Mr. le Fevre, to whom it is addreſſed, He is 
ſaid to have been of a very promiſing genius, very learned, 
and to have written ſome extreme pretty verſes, He died 
the ſame year. 


for 
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for having written a good poem, a play that has 
had a run, or compiled a hiſtory with approba- 
tion, or for having ſought to improve my own 
mind, or to contribute to the inſtruftion of 
others? But, admitting you have compoſed an 
excellent work, are you aware that you muſt 
abandon the repoſe of your ſtudy, in order to 
make your application to the Jicenſer ? If his 
way of thinking happens to differ from yours, 
if he chances not to be your friend's friend, if 
he is in the antereſt of your rival, or if he is 
your rival himſelf, it will be more difficult for 
E to obtain a privilege, than for a man who 
as not the protection of the women to get a 
place at court. At length, after a year ſpent 
in applications and refuſals, your work is 
printed; then it is you are obliged either to lay 
the Cerberus's of literature aſleep, or engage 
them to bark in your favour. There are al- 
ways three or four literary gazettes in France, 
as many in Holland; thele are ſo many differ- 
ent factions. The bookſellers, whole property 
theſe journals are. have an intereſt in their be- 
ing ſatirical; and thoſe who. write in them are 
caſily brought to humour the avarice of the 
bookſeller, and the ill nature of the public. 
Are you deſirous to ſet theſe trumpets of fame 
ſounding, do you pay your court to writers, 
patrons, abbes, doctors, and hawkers ; all 
your cares will nut avail, but ſome journaliſt or 
other will mangle your reputation. You an- 
ſwer him; he replies; you have a paper-war 
carried on before the public, who condemns both 

parties alike to ridicule. 
The matter is {till warſe if you happen to 
write for the ſtage ; 1 pp 
efore 
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before the areopagus of a ſcore of pleaders, a 
body whoſe profeſſion, though both uſeful and 
diverting, is, notwithſtanding, ſullied by the 
unjuſt but irrevocable cruelty of the public. 
This unhappy ſtate of contempt in which they 
are, irritates them. In you they behold a cli- 
ent, and laviſh on you all that contempt with 
which they themſelves are covered. You 
await your doom from them; they fit in judg- 
ment on your merits; and, at length, under- 
take to perform your piece. One fooliſh wit 
in the pit is enough to damn all your hopes. 
Does it ſucceed ? That farce, called the Italian 
Comedy, that of the Foire, will parody you; 
and a ſwarm of libels are publiſhed to prove to 
you, that you ſhould not in juſtice have met 
with any ſucceſs. Some of the pretenders to 
learning, who neither underſtand Greek, nor 
read what is publiſhed in French, deſpiſe, or, 
at leaſt, affect to deſpiſe you. y 

You carry your book to ſome Jady of the 
court, and, as you go, tremble for fear ſhe 
ſhould give it to her woman, who will make 
papers for her hair of it; and the lacquey, all be- 
daubed with lace, who is keeper of the book of 
luxury, infults your dreſs, which is the livery 
of indigence. 

In ſhort, I will ſuppoſe that the fame of your 
works may have forced envy herſelf ſometimes 
to acknowledge you are not without your ſhare 
of merit. This is the utmoſt you can expect 
whilſt living; but you will pay dearly for this 
condeſcenſion, and have nothing to look fer 
but perpetual perſecution. You will have libels 
imputed to you, which you have never ſo much 
as read; verſes for which you entertain * 

mo 
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moſt ſovereign contempt; and ſentiments to 
which you are an utter ſtranger: you will be 
compelled to eſpouſe a party, or elſe have all 
parties unite in a body againſt you. | 
| There are in Paris a number of thoſe little 
ſocieties, in which ſome woman prefides, who 
in the decline of her beauty begins to exhibit 
the firſt dawning of her wit. One or two of 
the men of letters are the firſt members of this 
little kingdom. Should you negle& getting 
yourſelf admitted in quality of a courtier, 'you 
are ſure of being held as a declared enemy, and 
are accordingly allowed no quarter. In the 
mean while, in ſpite of all your merit, you 
grow old in the midſt of flander and wretched- 
neſs ; thoſe places which are deſtined for men 
of letters, are given to thoſe who can beſt ca- 
bal, and not to thoſe who are only recommended 
by their talents: and ſome pedagogue, by means 
of his pupil's mother, ſhall obtain a place to 
which you dare not ſo much as lift up your 
eyes; and the paraſite of ſome courtier carry 
an employ from you for which you are ex- 
tremęly well qualified. | | 
Should chance lead you into one of thoſe 
companies in which ſome one of the authors 
who have been damned by the public happens 
to be, or one of thoſe half-learned, who have 
not even mgrit ſufficient to be ranked-among the 
middling authors, but who has a place, or who 
may have thruſt himſelf into ſome public office 
you will ſoon perceive by the ſuperiority which 
he affects to have over you, that you are in the 
very loweſt claſs of mankind. | 
After forty years labour, you reſolve to ſeek, 
by means of intriguing, after what 1s never 
2 - given 
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given to merit alone, and you make intereſt, 
as others do, to be admitted into the French 
academy, and to be allowed to pronounce with 
a heſitating voice, at your reception, a compli- 
ment, which next day will be forgotten for 
ever. This French academy is the ſecret ob- 
ject of the vows of every man of letters; it is 
a miſtreſs againſt whom they are perpetually 
making ſongs and epigrams, till they have ob- 
tained her favours, and whom they neglect the 
next moment after fruition. 

It is no wonder they ſhould be deſirous of 
being admitted into a ſociety in which there are 
always ſome perſons of merit, and from whom 
they expect, though with little reaſon, to find 
protection. But you may perhaps aſk me, why 
people ſay all the ill-natured things in their 
power againſt this body, till ſuch time as they 
become members of it? and why the public, 
which ſhews ſufficient reſpect to the Academy 
of Sciences, uſes ſo little ceremony with the 
French Academy ? The reaſon is, that the 
works of the French Academy are expoſed to 
the view of the public, whereas thoſe of the 
other are covered with a veil, Every French- 
man thinks he knows the language, and piques 
himſelf on his taſte ; but they rarely value 
themſelves on being thought natural philoſo- 
phers, The mathematics will always be a kind 
of myſtery to the bulk of the nation, and con- 
ſequently will always be an object of venera- 
tion. Algebraic equations afford no matter 
either for an epigram, for a ſong, or for envy; 
but people judge with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe 
enormous collections of indifferent verſes, ha- 
rangues, and panegyrics, which are ſometimes 

2 as 
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as falſe as the eloquence with which they are 
accompanied. We are ſorry to ſee the device 
of Immortality at the head of ſo many declama- 
tions, which promiſe nothing that is likely to 
laſt for ever, but that oblivion to which they 
are condemned, 

It is moſt certain that the French Academy 
might ſerve to fix the taſte of the nation, as 
will appear by reading their remarks on the 
Cid; the jealouſy of cardinal Richlieu has, at 
leaſt, had this good effect. A few works in 
this kind would be of very great ſervice. We 
have looked for fuch theſe hundred years from 
the only body from whom they can proceed 
with any decorum or advantage. Complaints 
have been made that half the academicians 
conſiſt of noblemen who never aſſiſt at their 
meetings, and that, among the remaining half, 
there are hardly to be found above nine or ten 
who give conſtant attendance. The academy 
is often neglected by its own, merabers ; and 
yet no ſooner does one of the forty die, but 
new candidates appear; a vacant biſhopric could 
not occaſion more caballing ; they ride poſt to 
Verſailles; all the women are ſet to work as 
well as all the buſtling people; every ſpring is 
put in motion; and often the only fruit of theſe 
negotiations is the making of enemies; the 
chief cauſe of thoſe horrible couplets which 
have for ever undone the celebrated but unfor- 
tunate Rouſſeau, were owing to his failing of 
the place which he ſolicited in the Academy. 
Are you fo fortunate as to carry the preference 
over all your rivals, your felicity preſently 
dwindles to a mere phantom ; do you meet 
with a *** affliction is then 
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real, One might write theſe verſes on the 
tomb of moſt men of letters: 


Ci git au bord de ] Hippocrene, 
Un mortel longtems abuse, 
Four vivre pauvre & meprist, 


I! je donna bien de la peine. 


Here lies, by the Caſtalian brook, 
A victim to the love of fame, 

A world of pains this poet took 

To live in poverty and {hame. 


What then is the drift of this long ſermon I 
have been making? Can it be to deter your” 
from the purſuit of the road of literature? 1 
will not ſo much oppoſe the courſe of deſtiny ; 
all I mean by this is only to exhort you to pa- 
tience. 


A FRA G- 
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ON. THE 


Cauſes of the Corruption of STILE, 


IF is a general complaint that eloquence 1s 
corrupted, though we have models in almoſt 
, all the kinds, One of the grand defects of the 
preſent age, and which has moſt contributed 
to this decline, is the mixture of ſtiles. It 
would ſeem we authors do not enough imitate 
the painters, who make it a conſtant rule never 
to join the attitudes of Calot to the figures of 
Raphael. I have ſeen ſome hiſtories, in other 
reſpects well enough written, and even good 
dogmatical pieces, compoſed in the ſtile of the 
moſt familiar converſation. Some one has for- 
merly ſaid, we ought to write as we ſpeak ; the 
meaning of which is certainly this, that we 
ought to write naturally. Irregularity, licen- 
tiouſneſs, incorrectneſs, and even a hazarded 
ſtroke of wit, may be tolerated in a letter; be- 
cauſe a letter, which is ſuppoſed to be written 
without ſtudy or deſign, is of courſe an eaſy 


and careleſs compoſition ; but when we ſpeak 
or write with an idea of reſpec, we are then 
obliged to confine ourſelves within the limits 
of decorum. Now, I aſk, whether there is 


any thing more deſerving of reſpect than the 
public ? 
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Is it allowable to ſay, in a mathematical 
work, „ that a geometrician, who would 
make ſure of his ſalvation, ought to mount up 
to Heaven in a perpendicular line; that eva- 
neſcent quantities fall to the ground from their 
ambition of aſcending too high; that a ſeed 
that has been ſown with the wrong end in the- 
ground is ſenſible of the trick that has been: 
played it, and therefore riſes again in an up- 
right poſture; that were Saturn to periſh, it 
would be his fifth and not his firſt ſatellite that 
would fill his place, becauſe kings always keep 
their immediate heirs at a diſtance; that there 
13 no vacuum in nature but in the pocket of a. 
bankrupt ; that Hercules was a natural philoſo- 
pher, and that to reſiſt a philoſopher of his. 
ſtrength was a thing impoſſible ?? 

There are very excellent books infected with: 
this blemifh ; the ſource of this ſo common a 
fault, proceeds, in my opinion, from that re- 

proach of pedantry that has long been made to. 
authors, and. with abundance of juſtice : In vi- 
rium ducit culpæ fuga. It has been ſo often rung 
in people's ears, that they ought to write in the 
Janguage of the beſt company, that the graveſt 
authors are grown witty ; and, in order to pals. 
with their readers for one accuſtomed to ſee 
good company, they ſay things worthy of the 
very worſt fort of company. 

T hey have attempted to treat of the ſciences,, 
in the ſame tone as Voiture talked to mademoi- 
ſelle Paulet about gallantry, without reflecting 
that Voiture himſelf has not hit the true taſte 
of this light way of writing, in which he was 
thought to have excelled ; for he often miſtook 

| the 
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the falſe ſor the delicate, as he did the affected 
ſtile for the natural. Pleaſantry is never good 
in the ſerious, becauſe it glances only on that 
ſide of objects on which it is never viewed b 
the public; it turns almoſt perpetually on falſe 
relations, or on equivocal meanings; from 
whence it comes that thoſe who. ſet up for pro- 
feſſed wits have commonly judgements equally: 
falſe and ſuperficial. 

I ſhould think we ought as little to mix ſtiles 
in poetry as in proſe. That ſtile which is 
called Marotic has lately corrupted our — 
a little, by that extravagant mingle of expreſ- 
ſions, at the ſame time creeping and noble, ob- 
ſolete and modern zwe ſometimes, in pieces of: 
morality, hear the ſqueaking of Rabelais whiſ- 
tle blended with the ſoſtneſs of Horace's flute. 


IL faut parler Frangais: Boileau nent qu un lan- 


gage. 

Son eſprit ttait juſte, & ſon ſtile ttait ſage. 
Sers- toi de ſes le ns 3 laiſſe aux eſprits mal. faitt 
L'art de moraliſer du ton de Rabelais. 


We ſhould ſpeak plain ſenſe: Boileau had 
but one language. His wit was juſt, his ſtile 
rave and decent; obſerve his rules, and: 
eave to left-handed wits the unenvied art: 


of moralizing in the groſs ſtile of Rabelais. 


L confeſs I was ſhocked to meet with the fol- 
lowing expreſſions in a ſerious epiſtle. 
Des rimeurs difloquts, d qui le cerveau tinte, 
Plus amers qu altes, & jus de cologuinte, 
Vices portant michef. Gens de tel acabit, 
Chifanters, Oftragots, u gue Dieu fit. 
. . . 
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De tous ces termes bas Pentaſſement ow 
Diſhonore a la fois le genie & le flile. 
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To a certain UPPER CLERK. 


| June 20, 1733. 
SIR, | 

SINCE you are in a ſituation which enables 
you to Co ſome ſervice to the belles lettres, 

Jet me entreat you not to clip ſo cloſe the wings 
of our writers, nor reduce to the condition of 
barn-door fowls thoſe who, by uſing their beſt 
efforts, might one day become eagles; a decent 
freedom elevates the mind, whilſt a ſtate of 
Navery renders it degenerate and abject. Had 
there been a literary inquiſition at Rome, we 
Bad neither had a Horace, nor N nor 
even the philoſophical works of Cicero. Had 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, and Locke, not been 
free, England had been without either poets or 
philoſopbers; there is a certain Turkiſh defpo- 
tiſm in proſcribing the preſs; and to confine 
it too much is equal to a prohibition. Be ſa- 
tisfied with laying defamatory libels under the 
ſevereſt reſtraint, becauſe ſuch productions as 
theſe are real crimes. But whilft men openly 
publiſh ſuch monſtruous collections of the 
moſt infamous ribaldry, and ſo many other 
pieces, equally deſerving our horror and con- 
tempt ; permit Bayle, at leaſt, to make his ap- 
pearance in France, and let not the works of a 


perſon 
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perſon who has done fo much honour to our coun- 
try be rated as contraband. | 
You may perhaps tell me, that the magiſ- 
trates who manage the literary cuitom- houſe 
complain that there are too many books, This 
is much the ſame as if the provoſt of the mer- 
chants at Paris ſhould fay there were too many 


commodities at market. Let him buy that 


wants. An immenſe library is like the city of Pa- 
ris, which contains very near eight hundred thou- 
ſand ſouls: now, you do not aflociate with all 
this prodigious multitude; you chooſe out ſome 
ſelect company, agreeable to your taſte and in- 
clinations, and you change it whenever you 
: grow tired of it. Books are uſed in much the 
ſame manner: We chuſe out ſome, by way of 
friends, from the multitude. There will {till 
be ſeven or eight hundred thouſand books of 
controverſy, and from fifteen to ſixteen thou- 
fand romances, which you will never read; 
with a world of looſe periodical papers, which 
you may read once, and then throw into the 
fire. A man of taſte reads only the excellent 
authors ; but a good ſtateſman will tolerate 
both kinds. 

The thoughts of men are become an impor- 
tant object in commerce. The bookſellers in 
Holland gain a million yearly, becauſe French- 
men formerly had wit. A middling romance 
is, as I am perfectly well aſſured, among books, 
what a fool, that would be thought a man of 
imagination, is in-the world : People laugh at 
him, but yet they put up with him. This ro- 
mance gives bread to the author who has com- 
poſed it, to the bookſeller who yends it, toge- 
| | C6 ther 
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ther with the type-founder, printer, book- 
binder, hawker, and, laſtly, the retailer of exe- 
crable wine, with whom all thoſe gentlemen lay 
out their money. This work will moreover. 
ſerve for two or three hours amuſement to a 
few women, with whom novelty is the moſt 
eſſential quality in books, as it is in every 
thing elſe. Thus, contemptible as it is, it has 
produced two things of vaſt importance, profit 
and pleaſure. 

Shews, moreover, merit ſtill greater atten- 
tion; I do not conſider them as an employment 
which takes young people from debauchery; 
this notion is fit for ſuch an one as an ignorant 
curate. There is time enough, both before 
and after ſhews, to enjoy the few moments 
which are commonly beftowed on tranſitory 
pleafures, immediately followed by diſguſt. Be- 
tides, men do not go to fhews every day; and: 
among the vaſt multitude of citizens, there are 
not four thouſand perſons who attend them 
* . 1 | 

conſider and comedy as fo many 
ſchools of — — and —— Cor 
neille, who may really be called an ancient Ro- 
man living in France, has founded a ſchool 
wherein noble ſentiments are taught; and Mo- 
liere an academy wherein are explained the du- 
ties of civil life. Fhoſe geniuſes which they 
have formed, draw ſtrangers from the re moteſt 
parts of Europe, who come to receive inftruc- 
tions amongſt us, and who contribute to the- 
opulence of Paris. Our poor are fed by the 
produce of theſe works, which have gained us 
an empire over thoſe very nations who have a 
natural 
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natural hatred to us. The whole being well 
conſidered, a man muſt be an enemy to his 
country to condemn our ſhews. A magiſtrate, 
in right of having bought at a high price the- 
office of a judge, has the audaciouſneſs to 
think, that it is indecent in him-to go to ſee 
Cinna: ſuch a perſon may have a great deal 


of gravity, but ſurely is poſſeſſed of a very ſmall. 
ſhare of taſte. 


There will always be, in this polite nation of 


ours, minds which naturally have a tincture of 
the Goth and Vandal ; but I can only acknow- 
ledge thoſe who love and encourage the arts as 
true Frenchmen. This tafte, it is true, begins 
to ſink amongſt us: we are, like the Sibarites, 
weary of the favours of our miſtreſſes: we en- 
joy the vigils of theſe great men, whole labours. 
1 for our amuſement, as well. as for that of 
ages yet unborn, juſt as we receive the produc- 
tions of nature. They will tell us they are due 
to us; it is but an hundred years ſince we fed 
on acorns; yet thoſe Triptolomus's, who have 
given us the fineſt wheat, are become indiffer- 
ent to us; nothing awakens this ſpirit of indo- 
lence and indifference for great objects, which 
is an inſeparable companion of our vivacity and 
9 ſor trifles. | 

e diſcover every year more induſtry and 
invention in our ſnuff- boxes, our tweezer-caſes, 
and ſuch trinkets, than the Engliſh have made 
uſe of to obtain the empire of the ſeas, to cauſe 
water to aſcend by means of fire, and to calcu- 
late the aberration of light. The antient Ro- 
mans raiſed wonders in architecture for their 
ſpectacles of wild beaſts ; yet have we not for 
an age paſt been able to build a tolerable room 
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to repreſent the maſter- pieces of the human 
mind. The hundredth part of our card- money 
would be ſufficient to build places for our ſhows 
more pompous than the theatre of Pompey : 
but where is the man in Paris who is fired with 
the ſmalleſt ſpark of love for his country! We 
game, ſup, and like ſcandal, compoſe wretched 
ſongs, and fall aſleep in the hands of ſtupidity, 
in order to awake next day to renew the ſaine 
circle of levity and indifference, You, Sir, 
who hold at leaſt a ſmall place, which gives 
you an opportunity of giving wholeſome coun- 
fel, do you endeavour to rouze men from this 
barbarous lethargy, and be a benefactor, if yon 
can, to the commonwealth of letters, who have 
been fo great benefactors to France. 


DIALOGUE 


(29) 
DI A Li: @ DB © 


BET WSSTSNTS 


CLIENT and his LAWYER. 


CLIENT. 
WW ELL, Sir ! with regard to the cauſe of 
thoſe poor orphans |! ; 


LAWYER. 
What do you mean? It is but eighteen. years 
ſince their eſtate has been in litigation. 
| | EEB 
I don't complain of that trifling matter; I 
know the cuſtom well enough; I reſpect it: but 
how, in the name of Heaven, comes it to paſs, 
that you have been theſe three months ſollicit- 
ing a hearing, and have not yet obtainied it? 


LAWYER. 

The reaſon is becaufe you have not ſollicited 
an audience in perſon in behalf of your pupils: 
you ought to have waited on the judge ſeveral 
different times, to intreat him to try your cauſe, 


CLIENT. 

Tt is their duty to do juſtice of their own ac- 
cord, without waiting till it is aſked them. He 
is a very great man that has it in his. power to 
fit in judgment on men's lives and fortuyes; but 
he is by no means ſo to deſire that the miſerable 
thould wait in his anti-chamber. I do not go 
to our parſon's levee to pray and beſeech him to 

| 4 — have 
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have the goodneſs to ſing high maſs : why ought 
I then to petition my judge to diſcharge the 
function of his office:? In og after ſo many 
and ſuch tedious delays, are we at length going 
to by ſo happy as to have, our cauſe tried to- 
day 

LAWYER. 

Why, yes; and there is great likelihood of 
your carrying a very material point in your pro- 
ceſs: you have a very deciſive article in Ca- 
rondas on your ſide. 


CLIENT. 

This ſame Charondas was, in all probability, 
ſome lord-chancellor in the time of one of the 
kings of the firſt race, who has paſſed a law in. 
favour of orphans ? 


LAWYER. 

By no means: he is no more than. a private 
perſon who has given his opinion in a great vo- 
lume which no-body reads: but then your ad- 
vocate quotes him ; the judges take it upon his- 
credit; ſo there's your cauſe gained in a trice. 

CLIENT. 


What! do you tell me the opinion of this 
judge Charondas pales current ſor a law? 


LAWYER. 

But there is one deviliſh bad circumſtance at- 
tends us. Turnet and Brodeau are both a- 
gainſt us. 

. CLIENT. 

Theſe, I ſuppoſe, are two other legiſlators, 
whoſe laws have much the ſame authority with. 
thoſe of that other hard-named gentleman. 

L A W- 


| and his LAWYER. 4r 


| LAWYER. 

Yes, certainly ; as it was impoſſible to ex- 
plain the Roman law ſufficiently in the preſent 
caſe, the world took different ſides of the que- 
ſtion. | 

CLIENT. 

What the devil ſignifies it to bring in the 
Roman law in this affair. Do we live, in the 
preſent age, under Theodoſius or Juſtinian? 


LAWYER. 

By no means ; but our forefathers, you muſt 
know, lad a prodigious paſſion for tilting and 
fox-huntihg : they ran all, as if they were mad, 
to the Holy Land with their doxies. You will 
grant me, that men, in ſuch a hurry of buſineſs, 
of conſequence, could not be ſuppoſed to have 
time on their hands to frame a complete body 
of univerſal juriſprudence. 


CLIENT. 
Aye! aye! I underſtand you. For want of 


laws of your own, you are forced to beg of 


Charondas and Juſtinian to be ſo good as tell 
you how you ſhould proceed when an inherit- 
| ance is to be divided. 


LAWYER. 
There you are miſtaken :. we have more laws 
than all Europe beſides ; almoſt every city has 
a body of laws of its on. 


CLIENT. 
Your moſt obedient. Here's another mi- 
racle. 
LAWYER. 
Ah ! had your wards been born at Guignes- 
la-Putain, inſtead of being natives of Melun 
near Corbeil ! CLE 
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CLIENT, 


Very well: what had happened then, for 
God's lake ? 


LAWYER. 

You would have gained your cauſe, as ſure 
as two and two make tour; that's all : for at 
this ſame Guignes-la-Putain there is a cuſtom 
which is wholly in your favour; but were you 
to go but two leagues beyond this, you would 
then be in a very different ſituation, | 


CL'1.E N.T. 
But pray are not Guignes and Melun both 
in France? And can any thing be more abſurd 
or horrible, than to tell me, that what's right 
in one village is wrong in another? By what 
fatal barbarity does it happen, that people, born 
0 the ſame country, do yet live under different 
aws! | 


LAW-YER. 

The reaſon is, that formerly the inhabitants 
of Guignes and thoſe of Melun were not inha- 
bitants of the ſame country: theſe two fine ci- 
ties formed, in the golden. days of yore, two 
diſtin empires; and the auguſt ſovereign of 
Guignes, though a vaſlal to the king of France, 
gave laws to his own ſubjects. - Thoſe laws de- 
pended on the — and pleaſure of his 
major dem, who, it ſeems, could not read; fo 
that they have been handed down, by a moſt 
venerable tradition, from father to ſon ; ſo that 
the. whole race of the barons de Guiznes be- 
coming extinct, to the irrecoverable lots of all 
mankind, the conceits of their firſt lacqueys 
{till ſubſiſts, and is held for the fundamental 
law of the land. The caſe is exactly the ſame 

| | f in 
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in every ſix leagues in the whole kingdo n; ſo 

that you change laws every time you change 

horſes; ſo you may judge what a taking we 

poor advocates are in, when we are to plead, » 
for inſtance, for an inhabitant of Poicou againit 

an inhabitant of Auvergne. 


CLIENT. 

But theſe ſame men of Poictou, Auvergne, 
with your Guignes gentry, are they not all 
dreſſed in the ſame manner? Is it a harder mat- 
ter to uſe the ſame laws than it is to wear the 
{ame cloaths ? And ſince it is evident the tay- 
lors and coblers underſtand one another Cm 
one end of the kingdom to the other, why can- 
not the judges learn of them, and follow ſo ex- 
cellent an example? 


LAWYER. 

You deſire a thing altogether as impoſſible as 
it would be to bring the nation to make uſe of 
one ſort of weights and meaſures. Why would 
you have the laws every-where the ſame, when 
you ſee the point is . in all places? For 
my own part, after thinking till my head was 
like to ſplit, all I have been able to conclude 
for the ſoul of me, is this: That as the mea- 
ſure of Paris is different from that at St. Denis, 
it follows, that men's judgments mult alſo. be 
different in both. The varieties of nature are 
infinite, and it would be wrong in us to endea- 
your to render uniform what ſhe intends ſhall 
not be fo. 


CLI + 

Yet, now I think on it, I have a ſtrong no- 

tion the Engliſh have but one fort of weight 
and meaſures, 


LAW. 
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g LAWYER. 

The Engliſh ! ay. Why the Engliſh are 
mere Barbarians : they have, it is true, but one 
kind of meaſure; but, to make amends, they 
have a ſcore of different religions. 


CLIENT. | 
There you mention ſomething ſtrange indeed! 
Is it poſſible that a nation, who live under the 
ſame ws, ſhould not likewiſe live under the 
fame religion ? 
LAWYER. 
It is; which makes it plain they are aban- 
doned to their own reprobate underſtandings. - 


CLIENT. 

But may not it alſo prove, that they think 
laws made for regulating the external actions of 
men, and religion the internal? Poſſibly che 
Engliſh, and other nations, were of opinion, 
that laws related to the concernments of man 
with man, and that religion regarded man's re- 
lation to God, I am ſure, I ſhould never quar- 
rel with an Anabaptiſt who ſhould take it into 
his head to be chriſtened at thirty years old; 
but I ſhould be horridly offended with him, 
ſhould he fail paying his bill of exchange. 
They who fin againſt God, ought to be puniſhed 
in the other world ; they who fin againſt man, 
ought to be chaſtiſed in this. 


| LAWYER. | 
I underſtand nothing of all this. I am juſt 
going to plead your cauſe. | 
CLIENT. 
I wiſh to God you underſtood it better firſt. 


DIALOGUE 


( 45) 
D 1 A L 0 U"-Þ 
BETWEEN 
Madam de MAINTENON 
A N D 
Mademoiſelle de l' EN CLOSE. 


Madam MAIN TEN ON. 
* S true, I did requeſt you to come to ſee 
me privately : perhaps you may think it 
was only to make a diſplay of my grandeur ; by 


no means ; I — meant it that I might receive 


in you a real confolation—— 


Mademoiſelle de PENcLos. | 
Conſolation, madam ! I muſt acknowledge, 
that, having never been favoured with hearing 
of you ſince you were grown great, I concluded 


you muſt be perfectly happy. 


Madam MAainTENON. 
I have the good fortune to be thought ſo. 
There are people in the world who are ſatisfied 


_—_— Wy th. 1 ä — FRF 1 at 8 


* Madame de Maintenon and mademoiſelle Ninon de 
FEnclos had lived long together. This celebrated young 
lady, who died in her eighty-eighth year, had ſeen our au- 
thor, and had even left him a legacy by her will, The 
author has often heard the late abbe de Chateauneuf ſay, 
that madam de Maintenon had uſed her utmoſt endeavours 
to engage Ninon to turn nun, and to come and comfort 
her at Verſailles under the irkſome load of grandeur and old 
age. a 
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with this; though, to be plain with you, it is 
not at all my caſe; I have always exceedingly 
regretted your company. 


Mademoiſelle de PExNTLos. 
_ Tunderſtand you. In the midſt of your gran- 
deur you were ſenſible of the want of friendſhip 
and I, on the other hand, who am entirely en- 
groſſed by friendſhip, never had occaſion to wiſh 
for grandeur; but how then comes it to pals 
you forgot me ſo long? 


Madam MAIN TEN ON. 

You know the neceſſity I was under to ſeem 
at leaſt to forget you. Believe me, amidſt all 
the misfortunes attached to my elevation, I al- 
ways reckoned this reſtraint the chief. 


Mademoiſelle de 'Exc1 os, 

As for my part, I neither forget my former 
pleaſures, nor my old friends; but if you are 
really unhappy, as you ſay you are, you impote 
prodigiouſly on the whole world, who believe 
you otherwiſe. 


| Madam MAINTENON. 

I was the firſt perſon deceived in this manner 
myſelf. If, whilſt we were at ſupper together, 
in company with Villarſaux and Nantouillet at 
our little houſe the Tournelles, when the me- 
diocrity of our fortune was ſcarce worth think - 
ing of, ſome-body had ſaid, You will, before 
tis longs approach very near to the throne ; 
the moſt powerful monarch in the world will 
foon make you his ſole confidant; all favours 
will paſs through your hands; you will be 
regarded as a ſovereign : if, ſaid I, any one 
had made me ſuch predictions, I ſhould have 
anſwered, 
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anſwered, The accomplifament of this ſtrange 
prognoſtication muſt certainly kill one with 
mere aſtoniſhment. Tae whole of it was ac- 
tually accompliſhed ; 1 felt tome ſurprize in the 
firſt moments; but, in hoping for joy, I found 
myſelf entirely miſtaken, | | . 

Mademoiſelle de PENCLos. | 
A philoſopher might poſſibly believe this; 
but the public will with great difficulty be 


brought to believe you were diſſatisfied ; and 


ſhould they really think ſo, they would certainly 


blame you for it. 


| Madam MainTExON. | 
The world muſt then be as much in the 
wrong as | was. This world of ours is a vaſt 
amphitheatre, where car one is placed on his 
bench by mere chance. They imagine the ſu- 
preme degree of felicity to be on the uppermoſt 
benches. What an egregious miſtake |! 


Mademoiſelle de. PENCLos, | 

I take this miſtake to be neceſſary to human 
nature: they would never give themſelves any 
trouble about getting higher, were they not led 
by an opinion, that happineſs is placed above 
them. Both of us are acquainted with pleaſures 
1ahnitely leſs deceiving. or fanciful: but, for 
Heaven's ſake, how did you contrive to be fo 
exceeding wretched on your exalted feat? 

| Madam MainTENoON. 

Alas! my dear Ninon ! from the time I left 
off calling you any thing but Mademoiſelle de 
PEnclos, I from that moment began to be leſs 
happy. It was decreed I muſt he a prude. This 
is telling all in one word. My heart is empty; 
my mind under reſtraint ; I make the firſt fizure 
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in France ; but it is really no more than a 
figure, a ſhadow ! I live only a kind of bor- 
rowed life. Ah! did you but know what a 
burden it muſt be to a drooping ſoul, to ani- 
mate another ſoul, or to amuſe a mind no longer 
capable of amuſement * ! 
Mademoiſelle de PENcLos. 
I eaſily gueſs the uneaſineſs of your ſituation. 
I fear inſulting you, ſhould I mention the re- 
flection that Ninon is happier at Paris, in her 
little houſe, with the abbe de Chateauneuf, and 
ſome friends, than you at Verſailles, in the com- 
any of the moſt reſpeQable perſonage in all 
Kors, who lays all his power at your feet. I 
am afraid to ſhew you the ſuperiority of my fitu- 
ation: I know it is wrong to diſcover too ſen- 
ſible a reliſh of our felicity in the preſence of 
the unhappy. Endeavour, madam, to bear the 
load of your grandeur with patience; try to 
forget that delightful obſcurity in whichwe for- 
merly lived together, in the ſame manner you 
have been obliged to forget your ancient friends. 
The ſole remedyinyour painful ſtate, is to avoid 
reflection as much as poſſible, crying out with 
the poet, 
File paſſee, 
Qui ne peut revenir, 
Tourment de ma penſee, 
Due wai-je en te perdant, perdu le ſouvenir ! 


Tormenting thought of former happineſs, 
gone, never to return! Why, when, I was 
bereft of the joy, did I not loſe the remem- 
brance of it 12 


r 


* Theſe are madam Maintenon's own words, Amuſer un 
eſprit qui ne} plus amuſable ! 


Drink 
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Drink of the river Lethe, and above all 
comfort yourſelf with having before your eyes 


ſo many royal dames, whole time lies as heavy 


wpon-their hands as yours-.can do. 
Madam MainTEXON. | 

Ah, my dear ! what felicity can one find 
in being alone? I would fain make a propoſal 
to you, but I am afraid to open myſelf. 

M.ademoiſelle de TExcLos. 

Indeed, madam, to be plain with you, you 
have reaſon to be a little miſtruſtful; but take 
courage. : | 

Madam MarinTExNON. 

mean that you will barter, at leaſt in ap- 
pearance, your philoſophy for prudery, and 
then you will become a truly reſpectable wo- 
man. You ſhall live with me at Verſailles, 
you ſhall be more my friend than ever, and 
help me to ſupport my preſent condition. 

. Iademoiſelle de FENCLOs, | 

I ſtill have a great affection for you, madam, 
but I muſt freely own to you, I love myſelf 
{ti]] better; and can never conſent to turn hy- 
pocrite, and render myſelf miſerable for ever, 
becauſe fortune has treated you ſcurvily. 

. Madam MAIN TENON. 

Ah, cruel! Ninon ! you have a heart more 
hard than even the very courtiers themſelves. 
Can you then abandon me without the leaſt 
ten orſe? | 

Mademoiſelle de PExc1.05, 

By no means: I am ſtill but too ſenſible, 
You really melt me; and, to convince you 
} have the ſame regard for you as ever, I now 
make vou the laſt offer in mw power; quit 

Ver- 


| | 
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Verſailles, and come and live with me at the 
ries des Tournelles, 
Madam MatxNrENOR. 

' You pierce my very heart. I cannot be 
happy near the throne, nor can I enjoy pleaſure 
in a retired life. This is one of the fatal effects 
of living in a court. | 

Mademoiſelle de YENCLos. 

There is no remedy for an incurable diſor- 
der. I ſhall take the opinion of the philoſo- 
phers who frequent my houſe concerning your 
malady ; but I cannot promiſe you they will 
effect impoſſibilities. | | | 

Madam MaAlNT ENO. 

Good heavens! what a cruel fituation ! to 
behold myſelf on the very pinnacle of greatneſs, 
to be worſhipped as a deity, and yet not to be 
able to taſte of happineſs! 2 0. 

Mademoiſelle de VExXcLos. 

Hold, my dear friend, I fancy there is ſome 
miſtake in this; you believe yourſelf unhappy 
merely on account of your greatneſs : but may 
not the misfortune proceed from another cauſe, 
that your eyes have no longer the ſame luſtre, 
your appetite no longer ſo good, nor your re- 
liſh for pleaſures ſo lively as heretofore? You ' 
have loſt your youth, beauty, and feelings ; 
this, this, is your real misfortune, This is 
the reaſon why ſo many women turn devotees 
at fifty, and ſo fly from one chagrin into the 
arn.s of another. 

Madam M a1ixTENON, 

But, after all, you have more years over your 
head than I have, and you are neither unhappy 
nor a devotee. 

Made- 
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Mademoiſelle de 'ExcLos. | 

Let us underſtand each other. We ougat 
not to imagine that at your age and mine 
we can enjoy complete happineſs. It requires 
a ſoul glowing with the moſt exquiſite ſenſa- 
tions, and the five ſenſes in their higheſt per- 
fection, to taſte this kind of felicity, But 
with a few friends, a little philoſophy, and li- 
berty, one may be as much at one's eaſe, as 
this age will admit of. The mind is never un- 
happy but when out of its ſphere. So e'en 
take my advice, and come and live with me, 
and my philoſophical friends, 

Madam MalxTENON. 

I ſee two miniſters of ſtate coming this 
way. They are very different company from 
philoſophers ; ſo fare you well, my dear Ninon. 

Mademoiſelle de! Excxos. 

Adieu, illuſtrious unfortunate. 
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| BETWEEN 

APHILOSOPHER, 
AND A 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE FINANCES. 


PHILOSOPHER. 
D® you know that a miniſter of the finances 
4} is capable of doing a greal deal of good, 
:and conſequently of being a much greater man 
than a marſhal of France: 
MMIxISs TER. 

I would readily believe that a philoſapher 
would endeavour to foften the accuſation of 
Hard heartedneſs, with which the public gene- 
rally load thoſe in my office; but I could never 
have believed that he would have endeavoured 
to inſpire me with vanity. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Vanity is far from being ſuch a vice as you 
may ſuppoſe it. Had not Lewis XIV. had a 
tincture of it, his reign would never have been 
10 illuſtrious as it was. The great Colbert 
was not without his ſhare of it; be it yours to 
ſurpaſs him. You are born in an age more fa- 
vourable to this paſſion than his; and it is the 
buſineſs of every one to raiſe his views accord- 
ing to the times he lives in. 8 

MixITSTER. 7 
T will allow that thoſe who culti ate a fruit- 


ful 
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ful ſoil have greatly the advantage over thoſe: 
who fiſt broke the land. | 
PHILOSOPHER, 

Be perſuaded that there is nothing fo uſeful? 
but you may ealily accompliſh, - When Col - 
bert came to the adminiſtration, he found, on- 
one hand, the finances in all that diſorder, 
which muſt have been the inevitable conſe- 
quences of a civil war, and thirty years of ra- 
pine and licentiouſneſs. On the other, he» 
found the nation fickle, ignorant, and enſlaved 
to prejudices of thirteen hundred years ſtand- 
ing. There was not a man at the council board 
who knew what was meant by exchange, or 
had the leaſt idea of trade, or the proportion 
between different ſpecies of coin. At preſent. 
our knowledge is improved by mutual com- 
munication. The populace 5 ſtill remain 


in the very depth of ignorance, or employed in 


the taſk of getting their daily ſubſiſtence; and 


I will venture to affirm that it is the buſtneſs- 


of the government to keep them in this condi- 


tion. But the middling rank of people, which 


is very conſiderable, are become enlightened ; 
they govern the great, who ſometimes think, 
and the ſmall, who never think at all. The 
ſame thing has happened in relation to the 


finances, ſince the time of the famous Colbert, 


as has happened in muſick ſince that of Lulli. 
This great maſter could hardly meet with a- 
perſon to play one of his ſimphonies, ſimple 


as they were, At preſent, the number of ar- 


tilts, capable of executing the moſt difficult 
pieces of muſick, have increaſed in proportion 
as the art itſelf has improved, It is the ſame 
with philoſophy, 52 the miniſterial office. 


- BRE Colbert. 
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Colbert did greater things than the duke of 
Sully, and you muſt do greater than Colbert. 

At theſe words, the miniſter perceiving that 
the philoſopher had a bundle of papers in his 
hand, deſired to ſee them. They contained a 
colleftion of hints capable of furniſhing ſome 
very uſeful refleious, The miniſter took them, 
and read as follows, 

The wealth of a ſtate confiſts in the number 
of its inhabitants and their labour. 

Commerce ſerves to render one ſtate more 
powerſul than avother, in that in a certain 
number of years it has neceſſarily a war with 
its neighbours ; as in like manner as in a cer- 
tain number of years, there is always ſome 
public calamity. Then, in the-calamity of 
war, the richer nation, .c@teris paribus, neceſ- 
farily gains an advantage over the others, be- 
cauſe it can purchaſe the aſſiſtance of a greater 
number of allies, and foreign troops. ith- 
out the calamity of war, the augmentation of 
the maſs of gold, and ſilver would be uſeleſs: 
for provided there was ſufficient of thoſe me- 
tals for the purpoſes of circulation, and that 
the balance of trade was only equal, it is clear 
we ſhould not be in want of any thing. 

Suppoling there are two milliards “ in a na- 
tion. Then the price of all commodities and 
labour would be double of what they would be, 
if there was only-one milliard. I am as rich 
with a yearly income of 50,000 livres, if I can 
buy a pound of meat for four ſous, as with an 


* 


* A milliard is two thoufand millions, but by this is 
meant ſo many millions of French livres, 24 of which go 
to our Engliſh pound ſterling, 

100,000 
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200,000, if the fame quantity of -meat will 
coſt me eight ſous, and ſo of the reſt in pro- 
portion. The real wealth of a kingdom then 
conſiſts, not in gold and ſilver, but in the 
plenty of all kinds of commodities, in induſ- 
try, and in labour. It is not Jong ſince there 
was a Spaniſh regiment on the borders of the 
river la Plata, where the officers had all hilts 
of maſly gold to their ſwords, and not a ſhirt 
to their backs, nor a morſel of bread to put in 
their mouths. _— 

I will ſuppoſe that ſince the time of Hugh 
Capet, the quantity of money in the kingdom 
has not been increaſed: but that induſtry has 
been augmented to one in all arts. I main- 
tain then that we are in reality an hundred 
times richer than we were in the time of Hugh 
Capet, for enjoyment makes riches. Now, I 
am poſſeſſed of an houſe, which is more airy, 
better built, and more compleatly laid out, than 
any in the time in which Hugh Capet lived. 
We have attained to a greater perfection in 
cultivating the vine, ſo that I drink better 
wine. The woollen manufactories is greatly 
improved, fo that I wear better and finer 
cloth. The art of flattering the taſte by the 
moſt delicate cookery, indulges me every day 
with more delicious fare than is to be met with 
at any royal banquet of Hugh Capet. If he 
was ill, and wanted to move from one houſe 
to another, it muſt be in a kind of cart or 
waggon ; whereas I can roll at my eaſe in a 
convenient and pleaſant vehicle, where I enjoy 
all the advantages of light, without being ex- 
poſed to the inclemency of the weather. I here 
certainly wanted no 3 quantity of money 

ä 1 
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in the kingdom in order to ſuſpend on leathern 
braces, a machine of painted wood: it required 
only induſtry, and this holds equally.good in 
relation to all other things of this nature. The 
ſame quarries turniſhed ſtones to build houſes 
with, in the time of Hugh Capet, as they do 
now, and there requires no more money to 
build a miſerable dungeon, than to conſtruct a 
pleaſant and commodious dwe!ling- houfe. The 
ſame expence will plant a well contrived gar- 
den, which is required to cut ridiculous and 
groteſque figures, in an abſurd imitation of 
different animals, Oaks were ſuffered former- 
ly to rot in the foreſts; now they are cut into 
a variety of forms, that ſerve at once for uſe 
and ornament, Sand lay formerly in uſeleſs 
heaps on the ſurface of the earth, now it is 
applied to the purpoſe of making glaſs. 

Now he, who enjoys all theſe advantages, 
is certainly rich. Induſtry has put us in poſſeſs 
ſion of them; therefore it is not money that 
conſtitutes the riches of a kingdom, but inge- 
nuity, that kind of it I mean that directs us in 
our labour. | | 

Commerce produces the ſame eſfects with 
labour; it contributes to render life more agree- 
able. If I ſtand in need of any manufacture of 
the Eaft Indies, or of a production of nature, 
which is to be found only at Ceylon or Ternate, 
I am poor while in want of theſe ; but JI be- 
come rich, when theſe my wants are fatisfied 
by the means of commerce: I was not in want 
of gold or ſilver, but of coffee and cinnamon. 
But thoſe, who at the hazard of their lives, 
go upwards of fix thouſand leagues to ſupply 
me with coffee for my breakfaſt in a morning, 

are 
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are no more than the ſupernumerary labourers 
of the nation. The wealth of a kingdom, 
then, conſiſts in the great number of labouring 
people. 

Population and labour then are undoubtedly, 
the true objects of attention. in every wile go- 
vernmeat. 

In our climates, the number of males born: 
is. greater than that of. females, conſequently... 
we. ought not to deſtroy our females. - Now. 
it is evident, we do deſtroy them in reſpect to 
ſociety, by burying them alive in convents, 
where they are totally loſt to the preſent gene- 
ration, and — bas to ſuture. The mo 
ney ſunk in endowing convents would there-. 
fore be much better employed in encouraging 
matrimony. I cannot but compare the young: 
females, who are ſuffered to wither and decay 
in our convents to. the waſte lands which we. 
have till in France. They both ſtand alike in. 
need of cultivation, There are ſeveral ways 
of obliging huſbandmen ta improve waſte and 
neglected lands; but there is one infallible way 
of injuring a ſtate, which is to ſuffer the. 
continuance of two abuſes, namely, that of 
immuring young women, and leaving the 
land to be over-run with weeds, Barrennets.. 
of every kind is either a vice in nature, or 2 
violation of her laws, 

The king, who is the nation's ſteward, gives, 
pe ſions to the court ladies, in which he does 
right; for this money is circulated amongſt: 
ditferent kind of trades- people, but ho comes 
it. there are no penſions allotted for the en- 
couragement of, agriculture? This money. 
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would in like manner return into the kingdom 
again, and with ſtill greater profit, 

The tolerating beggars is an acknowledged 
defect in a government. There are two ſorts 
of theſe, ſuch who go on crutches from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, and, as it 
were, force money from all paſſers by, by their 
importunities and lamentable complaints, which 
they ſpend afterwards in drinking houſes ; the 
other ſort are thoſe, who clad in a particular 
dreſs, go from houſe to houſe, and Jay the 
people under a religious contribution, in God's 
name, and then return, when the buſineſs of 
the day is over, to indulge themſelves in their 
own houſes, or at the tables of the great, 
where they live in eaſe and luxury. The 
firſt of theſe is leſs pernicious than the other, 
becaule they frequently furniſh children to the 
ſtate, and though ſome of theſe may chance to 
turn out thieves, yet there are many of them 
alſo, who, in time, make excellent maſons and 
ſoldiers. But they are both of them evils, of 
which every one complains, and yet no one is. 
at the trouble of endeavouring to remove them. 
It is very ſurpriſing, that in a kingdom, which 
has ſo many waſte lands and colonies, a ſet 
of people ſhould be ſuffered, who neither la- 
bour, nor contribute to population, Whence 
comes it, that there have been nations, who, 
though not poſſeſſed of near the quantity of 
gold and ſilver that we are, have notwithſtand- 
ing immortalized their memory by labours that 
we dare not imitate ? It is plain that their go- 
vernment was better than ours, inaſmuch, as 


It gave encouragement to a greater number of 
labouring people. 


Taxes 


— 
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Taxes are neceſſary. The beſt manner of 
raiſing them, is that which moſt facilitates la- 
bour and commerce. Every arbitrary tax is 
an error. Nothing but alms can be arbitrary ; 
but, in a well policied ſtate, there ſhould not be 
room left for alms-giving. The great Scha 
Abbas, who made ſo many uſeful eſtabliſhments 
in Perſia, did not found one hoſpital. Being, 
aſked the reaſon, he replied, « Becauſe I in- 
tend there ſhall be no need of hoſpitals in my 
kingdom.” | 

But what is a tax? It is a certain proportion 
of corn, cattle, or commodities, that the poſ- 
ſeſſors of lands owe to thoſe that have none. 


Money is only the aye or repreſentative of 


thoſe commodities. Taxes then in reality are 


raiſed upon the rich only, for you cannot de- 


mand of a poor man a part of the bread he 
earns by the ſweat of his brow ; nor the milk, 
with which his wife nouriſhes his children at 
her breaſt, It is therefore not the poor, nor 
their labour, that ought to be taxed; but we 
ſhould, whilſt we find them employment, give 
them wages that they will one by be happy 

enough to be able to pay taxes. n 
In time of war, I ſuppoſe the nation pays 
fifty millions extraordinary yearly; of theſe 
fifty millions, twenty are carried out of the 
kingdom, and the remaining thirty employed 
in butchering mankind. I will ſuppoſe that in 
time of peace, five and twenty of theſe millions 
are paid off, and that none of this is carried: 
abroad, and that as many people are employed 
in labouring for the good of the public, as 
were knocked on the head in fighting its bat- 
tles, Works of all kinds are multiplied, the 
D 6 fields. 
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fields are cultivated, and cities embelliſhed ; 
hence the people really grow rich by what 
they pay to the government. During the ca- 
lamities of war, taxes are not intended to pro- 
cure us the conveniencies of life, but to de- 
fend us in our poſſeſſions. The happieſt peo- 
ple then are necefiarily thoſe who pay the moſt; 
and theſe are inconteſtably ſuch who are the 
moſt laborious, and the moſt wealthy, 

Paper money is with reſpe& to ſpecie, what 
that is to commodities; a repreſentation, a 
pledge of barter. Money is of no further uſe 
than as it is more convenient to give a piece of 
gold or filver for a commodity than four of five 
pair of ſtockings. In like manner, it is more 
ealy for the receiver of a province to remic 
two or three thouſand pounds to the exchequer 
in a letter, than to ſend it, at a great expence 
by carriage ; this ſhews the utility of banks 
and paper money. Paper money is in a govern- 
ment, in commerce, and in circulation, 
cranes are in a quarry; they ſerve to raiſe. 
weights, which a number of men could--not 
{tir by the ſtrength of their arms. A Scotchman, 
who was, at the ſame time, a very uſeful and 
dangerous perſon in a ſtate, was the firſt who 
eſtabliſhed paper-credit in France ; he was like 
a phyſician, who gives his ſick patient a too 
powerful emetic, which cauſes violent convul- 
ſions and diſorders; but becauſe a good medi- 
cine is given in an over-doſe, is that a reaſon 
to reject it altogether ? From the ruins of his 
ivitem,we have ſtill remaining an India company, 
which gives: jealouſy to other nations, and 
may eſtabliſh the greatneſs of our own; there- 
tore this ſyſtem, if confined within proper li- 

| mits, 
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mits, would have been productive of more 
good, than it has cauſed evil. 

The altering the value of the coin is making 
counterfeit money. The circulating a greater 
quantity of paper money, than the ſtock and 
circulation of ſpecie and commodities, can an- 
ſwer another way of making falſe money. 

The prohibiting the exportation of gold and 
ſilver is another remnant of barbariſm and in- 
digence; it is at once refuſing to pay one's 
debts, and deſtroying trade; it is refuſing to 
pay, becauſe if the nation is debtor ſhe muſt 
moſt certainly ſettle the balance with her foreign 
creditor, It is deſtroying trade, becauſe gold 
and filver are not only the price of merchandize, 
but merchandize themſelves; the Spaniard has, 
like other nations, preſerved this ancient.law, 
which is only an ancient folly. The whole re- 
Hurce of a ſtate is the conſtant violation of 
this Jaw. - 

To load the commoditics of one's on coun- 
try with the payment of taxes; for going from 
one province to another; to make Champagne 


an enemy to Burgundy, and Guienne to Brit- - 


tany, is another abuſe equally'ſhameful and ri- 
diculous. It is the ſame as if I was to poſt ſome 
of my {ervants on the ſtair-caſe to ſtop and eat 
part of my dinner, as it comes to my table. 
Endeavours have been uſed to correct this er- 
rr; but, to the ſhame of human underſtandings 
we have not as yet been able to ſucceed, 

There were ſeveral other hints among the 
philoſopher's papers, which the miniſter great- 
Iy approved; and this was the firſt time that the 
notes of a philoſopher were ever -feen in the 
pvcket-book of a miniſter of ſtate, 
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RECOLLET FRIAR. 


Marcus AuRBLIVUs. 


NOW I think I begin to know whereabouts 
I am. That's certainly the Capitol, and 
that Baſilica the temple. The perſon I behold 
there is undoubtedly the prieſt of Jupiter. Hark 
ye, friend; one word with you, if you pleaſe. 


FRIAR. 


Friend! very familiar, truly: you muſt cer- 
tainly be a ſtranger in Rome, to accoſt in this 
manner brother 5 ulgentius the recollet, an in- 
habitant of the Capitol, confeſſor to the ducheſs 
de Popoli, and who ſpeaks ſometimes to the 
pope, with as much familiarity as if he were a 
mere mortal, 


Marcus 
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Marcus AukELIus. 

Brother Fulgentius in the Capitol]! Matters 
are ſome what changed indeed. I don't under- 
ſtand one word you ſay. Is there no ſuch place 
here as the temple of Jupiter? 


FRIAR. 

Get you gone about your buſineſs, honeſt 
friend; you ſeem tobe out of your ſenſes. Who 
are you, prithee, with your antique dreſs and 
your Jew's beard.? Whence come you, and 
what do you want here ? 


Marcus AUREL1Us. 
This is my ordinary apparel: I am come 
back to ſee — once more. My name is. 
Marcus Aurelius. 


FRIAR. 


Marcus Aurelius! I think I remember to 


have heard of ſuch a name. If I don't miſtake, 
there was a Pagan emperor fo called, 


Marcus AURELIUS. 

I am he. I longed to have another view of 
mat Rome which I loved, and which was fo 
fond of me; that Capitol. in which I triumphed 
by my contempt of triumph; that land J for- 
merly rendered fo happy: but now I can hardly 
think it to be the fame place. I have been to 
ſee the column that was erected to my honour, 
and have not been able to find the ſtatue of the 
ſage Antonine, my father. The face is quite 
altered from what it was. 


FR1AR. 
So it ought, Mr. Damned Soul. Sixtus the 
Fifth. erected that column; but then he put on 


it 
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RECOLLET FRIAR. 


Marcus AURELIUS. 


NOW I think I begin to know whereabouts 
I am. That's certainly the Capitol, and 
that Baſilica the temple. The perſon I behold 
there is undoubtedly the prieſt of Jupiter. Hark 
ye, friend; one word with you, if you pleaſe. 


FrIAR... 


Friend! very familiar, truly: you muſt cer- 
tainly be a ſtranger in Rome, to accoſt in this 
manner brother — the recollet, an in- 
habitant of the Capitol, confeſſor to the ducheſs 
de Popoli, and who ſpeaks ſometimes to the 
pope, with as much familiarity as if he were a 
mere mortal. : 


Marcus 
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Marcus AURELI1Us. 

Brother Fulgentius in the Capitol ! Matters 
are ſomewhat changed indeed. I don't under- 
ftand one word you ſay. Is there no ſuch place 
here as the temple of Jupiter ? 


| FRIAR. | 

Get you gone about your buſineſs, honeſt 
friend; you ſeem to be out of your ſenſes, Who 
are you, prithee, with your antique dreſs and 
your Jew's beard.? Whence come you, and 
what do you want here ? 


Marcus AUREL1Us. 
This is my ordinary apparel: I am come 


back to ſee Rome once more. My name is. 
Marcus Aurelius. | 


Friar. 
Marcus Aurelius! I think I remember to- 
have heard of ſuch a name. It I don't miſtake, 
there was a Pagan emperor fo called, 


Marcus AURELI1US. 

I am he. I longed to have another view of 
that Rome which I loved, and which was fo 
fond of me; that Capitol. in which I triumphed 
by my contempt of triumph; that land I for- 
merly rendered fo happy : but now I can hardly 
think it to be the fame place. I have been to 
ſee the column that was erected to my honour, 
and have not been able to find the ſtatue of the 


ſage Antonine, my father. The face is quite 


altered from what it was. 


FRIAR. 
So it ought, Mr. Damned Soul. Sixtus the 
Fifth. erected that column; but then he put on 
it 
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it a better man than you and your father to 
boot. | 
1 1 Marcus AURELI1Us.. 

I was always of opinion it was no difficult 
matter to exce] me; but I thought it no ſuch 
eaſy affair to ſurpaſs my father. Perhaps my 
picty towards him has impoſed upon my judg- 
ment. All men are liable to.error. But why 
give me the epithet of Damned Soul? 


FRIAR. | 
Becauſe ſo you are. Was it not you (let 
me ſee, | don't miſtake) that ſo often perſecuted 
a ſet of folks, to whom you lay under very 
reat obligations, and who procured you a 
thower of rain which enabled you to thraſh 
your enemies ? | 


Marcus AuRELIVs. 

Alas! I was very far from perſecuting any 
one. I thank Heaven, by a very happy con- 
juncture, a ſtorm happened, juſt in the nick'of 
time, to ſave my troops, who were dying of 
thirſt; but I never heard before that I owed 
the favour of this tempeſt to the folks you 
mention, though, to tell you the truth, they 
were very good ſoldiers. I aflure you, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, I am not damned: I have 
done too much good to mankind, that the Di- 
vine Being ſhould do me any evil. But, pri- 
thee tell me, where is the palace of. the empe- 
ror my ſucceſſor ? Is it- ſtil] on the Palatine 
hill? For really I hardly know my. own coun- 
try again, 


- FRIAR. 
J believe it, truly, we hare ſo improved 
evey. 
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every thing. If you pleaſe, I will carry you to 
Monte Cavallo: you ſhall have the honqur to 
kiſs the great toe of St. Peter; and you will, 
| beſides, receive a handſome preſent of indul- 
gences, which, in my humble opinion, will be 
very ſeaſonable; for I don't doubt you ftand in 
great need of them, | 


Marcus AvuREL1vus. 


Firſt of all, I defire you would grant me your 
own; and tell me ingenuouſly, is there an end 
of the emperors and empire of Rome ? 


FRIAR. 


No, no, by no means; there is ſtill an em- 
pire and an emperor; but then he keeps his 
court at the diſtance of about four hundred 
leagues from hence, at a ſmall city called Vi- 
enna, on the Danube. My advice is, that you 
go there to pay a viſit to your ſucceſſors; be- | 
cauſe here you ſtand a great chance to viſit the ai 
inquiſition, I warn you that the reverend Do- 
minican fathers are not at all diſpoſed to jeſt in 
ſuch matters, and that your Marcus Aurelius's, 
your Antonines, your Trajans, and your Ti- 
tus's, and ſuch gentry as cannot ſay their cate- 
chiſm, are treated by them after a very ſcurvy 
manner. 


Marcus AUuRELI1vs. 
| The catechiſm ! the rot vas 2 Domini- 


cans ! Recollets ! a pope and cardinals ! and the 
Roman empire in a little city on the Danube ! 
I could never have dreamt of ſuch things; tho', j 
I will allow, that in fixteen hundred years [i 
things will change ſtrangely in this world of | 

Our. [ 
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ours. I could like, methinks, to ſee one of 


theſe Roman emperors, Marcoman, Quadus, 
Cimber, and Teuto. 


FRIAR. 


You ſhall not want that pleaſure when you 
pleaſe, and a greater than that ſtil}, You would, 
in all likelihood, be ſurpriſed, were I to tell 
you that the Scythians hold one half of your 
empire, and we the other : that the ſovereign 
of Rome is a prieſt like me : that brother Ful- 

entius may be that ſovereign in his turn : that 
[ ſhall diſperſe indulgences on the very ſpot 
where you were wont to he drawn in your car 
by vanquiſhed ſovereigns : and, laſtly, that your, 
ſucceſſor on the Danube has not a city he can 
call his own; but that there is a certain prieſt 
that lets him have the uſe of his capital, when: 
he bas occaſion. for it, 


Marcus AURELIUsS. 


You tell me ſtrange news, indeed. All theſe 
great changes could never have happened with- 
out great misfortunes. I own I ſtill love the 
human race, and am heartily ſorry for them. 


FRIAR. 


You are too good. Theſe revolutions have 
really coſt a deluge of blood, and an hundred 

rovinces have been ravaged ; but had it not 
— ſo, your ſervant, brother Fulgentius, had 
never ſlept at his eaſe in the Capitol. 


Marcus AuRELIVUs. 


Rome, that metropolis of the univerſe, 18. 
then molt miſerably fallen. | | 


FRIAR. 


Fd 
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Fallen, I grant you; but as for miſerably, 
there I muff 
peace and the fine arts flouriſh here eternally. 
The antient maſters of the world are now be- 
come mulic-maſters. Inſtead of ſending colo- 
nies into England, we now ſend them eunuchs 
and fidlers. We have, it is true, none of your 
Scipios now, thoſe deſtroyers of Carthage ; but 
then we have none of your proſcriptions neither. 
We have bartered glory for tranquility. 


Marcus AuRELIvus, 


J tried what I could to become a philoſopher 
in my life-time, but now I am ſure I have be- 
come one indeed, I find tranquility is at the 
leaſt an equivalent for glory ; but, by what you 
tell me, I ſhould be apt to ſuſpect brother Ful- 
gentius is no adept in philoſophy.. 


FRTAR. 


What do you mean? Not a philoſopher ! I 
am one with a vengeance. I once taught phi- 
loſophy; nay, better ſtill, I read lectures in 
theology. 


Marcus AURELIUS. 


And, pray, what may this theology of yours. 


be, an't pleaſe you ? 


Friar. 


Why, it is—it is that which has made me 
be here, and the emperor elſewhere. You ſeem 


to grudge me the honour I enjoy, and are out. 
of humour at the trifling” revolution that has, 


happened to your empire. | 
| Marcus. 


ſay you nay: on the contrary, - 
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Marcus AUREL1vs, 


T adore the eternal decrees of Providence: ! 
know man ought not to repine at fate : ] ad- 
mire the viciſſitude of human affairs; but fince. 
every thing is ſo liable to change, and ſince the 
Roman empire has experienced this wonderfut 
mutability, let me hope the 1-collets may alio 
experience it in their turn. 


FRIAR, 


I declare you anathematized : but hold, now 
I'think on't, it is time to go to matins. 


Marcus AUREL1Us, 


And I will go and be reunited to the Being 
of Beings. 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 
A BRACUMAN and a JESUIT> 


G38. 
NECESSITY and FREEWILL, 


AND THE 
GENERAL CONCATENATION 
_ 


CAUSES and EFFECTS, 


TesviT. 
JN all $4304 5 you are indebted to the 
prayers of St. Francis Xavier for that long 
and happy life you have enjoyed. an hundred 
and fourſcore years! Why, tis a life-time for 
a patriarch, 


| BRACHMAN. : 

My maſter Fonfouca lived till three hundred : 
it is the ordinary courſe of life among us Brach- 
mans. I have a very great regard for Francis 
Xavier; but all his prayers would never have 
put nature out of her deftined order: had he 
really been able to prolong the life of a gnat 
but for one ſingle inſtant beyond what the ge- 
neral concatenation of cauſes and events allows 
of, this globe of ours had worn a quite different 
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appearance from that in which you now behold 


It. 


JIEsurr. 

You have a ſtrange opinion of future contin- 
gents: why, vou muſt be entirely ignorant that 
man is free, and that our free-will diſpoſes of 
every thing in this ſublunary world at its mere 
fancy and pleaſure. I can aſſure you the Jeſuits 
alone have contributed not a little to ſome very 
conſiderable revolutions. 


BRACHMAN. 

I have no manner of queſtion in regard to the 
learning and power of the reverend fathers the 
Jeſuits : they are a very valuable part of hu- 
man ſociety ; yet I cannot by any means be- 
lieve them the ſovereign arbiters of human 
tranſactions: every ſingle perſon, every ſingle 
being, whether Jeſuit or Brachman, is one of 
the ſprings which act in the general movement 
of the univerſe; in which he is the ſlave, and 
not the maſter of deſtiny. Pray, to what cauſe 
do you think Gengis-kan owed the conqueſt of 
Afia? To the very moment in which his father 
one day happened to awake as he was in bed 
with his wife; to a word which a Tartar 
chanced to let fall fome years before. I, for 
example, the very perſon you behold, am one 
of the chief cauſes of the deplorable death of 
Henry IV. for which, you may ſee, I am ſtill 
much afflicted. 


JesviT. 
Your reverence is pleaſed to be very me 


upon the matter? You the cauſe of the dea 
of Henry IV ! 


BRACR- 
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BRACHMAN. ; 

Alas! it is too true. This happened in the 
nine hundred eighty- thlee thouſandth year of 
the revolution of Saturn, which makes the fif- 
teen hundred and fiftieth of your zra. I was 
then young and giddy headed. TI thought pro- 
per, upon a time, to take a walk, which I be- 
gan with moving my left foot firſt, on the coaſt 
of Malabar, from whence moſt evidently fol- 
lowed the death of Henry IV, 


JesvIT. 

How ſo, prithee? For, as to our ſociety, who 
were accuſed with having had a large ſhare in 
that affair, we had not the leaſt knowledge of 
it. 

BRACHMAN, | 

I'll tell ye how fate thought proper to order 
the matter. By 2 my left foot, as I told 

ou, I unluckily tumbled my friend Eriban, the 
Perkian merchant, into the water, and he was 
drowned. My friend, it ſeems, had a very 
handſome wife, that run away with an Arme- 
nian merchant : this lady had a daughter, who 
married a Greek; the daughter of this Greek 
ſettled in France, and married the father of 
Ravaillac. Now, had not every tittle of this 
happened exactly as it did, you are very ſen» 
ſible the affairs of the houſes of France and Au- 
ſtria would have turned out in a very different 


manner. The ſyſtem of Europe would have 


been entirely changed. The wars between 
Turky and the German empire would have had 
quite another iſſue; which iſſue would have 
had an effect on Perſia, as well as Perſia on the 
Eaſt-Indies; ſo you ſee it is plain to a demon- 

| ſtration, 


— L 
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ſtration, that the whole depended on my leſt 
foot, which was connected with all the other 
events of the univerſe, paſt, preſent, and to 
come. | 
Ixsurr. 
I muſt have this affair laid before ſome of our 
fathers, who are theologians. 


BRACHMAN, 

In the mean time, I will tell you, father, 
that the maid-ſervant of the grandfather of the 
founder of the Feuillants (for you muſt know I 
bavedipped into your hiſtories) was likewiſe one 
principal cauſe of the death of Henry IV. wh q 
of all the accidents which it produced. 


JesviIT. 
This ſervant-maid muſt then have been a do- 
mineering quean | 


BRACTHMAN. 

Oh fye! no ſuch thing. She was a mere. 
ideot, by whom her maſter had a child. Ma- 
dame de la Barriere, poor ſou], died of grief at 
it. She who ſucceeded her was, as your chro- 
nicles tell, the grandmother of the 1 
de la Barriere, who founded the order of Feuil- 
lants, Ravaillac was a monk of this order. 
With them he ſucked in a certain doctrine very 
faſhionable in thoſe days, as you well enough 
know. This doctrine taught him to believe 
that the moſt meritorious thing he could poſh- 
bly do, was to aſſaſſinate the beſt king in the 
whole world. What followed is known to every 
body. 


bre 
In ſpite of your left foot, and the wench of 
che grandfather of the founder of the Fenillants, 
I ſhall 
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].ſhall ever be of opinion that the horrible 
action committed by Ravaillac was a future 
contingent, which might very well not have- 
happened: for, after all, man is certainly a 
jree agent. 
BRACHMAN. 
I do not know what you mean by a free 


agent. I can affix no certain idea to theſe 


words. To be free, is to do whatever we think 

proper, and not to will whatever we pleaſe.. 
All I know of the matter is, that Ravaillac vo- 

lantarily committed the crime, of which he was 

deſtined by fate to be the inſtrument. This 
crime was no more than a link of the great 

chain of deſtiny, | 


TesviT. | 
You may ſay what you will, but the affairs 
of this world are far from having any ſuch de- 


pendence. as you are pleaſed to think. What 


ſignifies, for example, this uſeleſs converſation 
of ours, here on the ſhores of the Eaſt-In- 
dies. | 
BRACHMAN, : 
What you and 1 fay in converſation is 
doubt!eſs ſufficiently inſignificant; but, for all 
that, were you not here, the machine of the 
univerſe would be extremely changed from 
what it is. | 


JesviT, | 


There your Brachmanniſh reverence is pleaf-- 


ed to advance a huge paradox truly. 


| BRACHMAN. 
Your Ignatian fatherſhip may believe me or 


no, .as-you like it. But afſuredly, we ſhould- 
- | never. 
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never had this converſation together, had you 
not come into the Eaſt- Indies. You had 
never made this voyage, had not your St. 
Ignatius de Loyola been wounded at the ſiege 
of Pampelona, or had not the king of Portugal 
perſiſted in diſcovering the paſſage round the 
Cape of Good Hope. Now, prithee, did not 
the king of Portugal, with the help of the 
compaſs, entirely change the face of this world 
of ours? But it was firſt of all neceſſary that a 
certain Neapolitan ſhould make this diſcovery 
of the compaſs; now tell me, if you have the 
face, that every thing is not wholly ſubſervient 
to one conſtant and uniform tenour of action; 
which by indiſſoluble, but inviſible, concatena- 
tion, unites all that lives, or acts, or dies, or. 
ſuffers on the ſurface of our globe ? 


Jesus. 
What then would become of our future 
contingents ? | 


BRACHMAN. 

What care I what become of them ?. but yet 

the order eſtabliſhed by the hand of an eternal 

and almighty God muſt certainly ſubſiſt ſor 
ever. 

IEsutr. 

Were one to liſten to you, we ought not to 

pray to God at all. 


BRACHMAN. . 

It is our duty to adore him. But pray what 
mean ye by praying to God ? 
: JesviT. 

What all the world means by it, to be ſure: 

wy — that. 


— — 
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that he would grant our petitions, and favour - 
us in all our wants. : 


BRACHMAN. | 

I underſtand you. You mean, that a gar- 
diner might obtain clear ſunſhine weather, at a 
time which God has ordained from all eternity 
to produce rains; and that a pilot ſhould have 
an eaſterly wind, when an weſterly wind ought 
to refreſh the carth; as well as the ſeas ? My 
good father, to pray as we ought is to ſub- 
mit one's ſelf wholly to providence. So good 
evening to you. Deſtiny requires I ſhould | 
now viſit my Brachmineſs, 


TesviIT. 
And my free-will urges me to give a leſſon 
to a young ſcholar, 
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